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CALENDAR 
1971-73 


Fall  Quarter  1971 

Spring  Quarter  1972 

September  17 

March  20 

Residence  Halls  open 

Residence  Halls  open 

September  20 

March  21 

Orientation  and  Counseling 

Registration 

September  21  &  22 
Registration 

March  22 
Classes  begin — Sat.,  March  25,  regular  class  day 

September  23 
Classes  begin  for  all  students 

May  17 

Honors  Day 

November  25-28 

May  26 

Thanksgiving  Recess  (begins  at  noon,  Nov.  24) 

Classes  end 

December  7 
Classes  end 

May  27-June  1 
Examinations 

December  8 

June  6 

Exam  Study  Period 

Quarter  ends — Graduation 

December  9-14 
Examinations 

December  15 
Christmas  Vacation  begins 

Summer  Quarter  1972 

June  12 

Registration 

June  13 

Winter  Quarter  1972 

Classes  begin 

January  2 

Residence  Halls  open 

July  3  &  4 
Holiday — Classes  meet  Saturday,  July  8th 

January  3 
Registration 

July  21 

Short  term  ends 

January  4 

Classes  begin— Sat.,  Jan.  8,  regular  class  day 

August  16 

Quarter  ends — Graduation 

February  24 

Constitution  Examination 

March  10 

Classes  end 

March  11-16 

Examinations 

March  17-20 

Spring  Recess 
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Fall  Quarter  1972 

September  17 
Residence  Halls  open 

September  18 
Orientation  and  Counseling 

September  19  &  20 
Registration 

September  21 
Classes  begin  for  all  students 

November  23-26 

Thanksgiving  Recess  (begins  at  noon,  Nov.  22) 

December  5 
Classes  end 

December  6 
Exam  Study  Period 

December  7-12 
Examinations 

December  13 
Christmas  Vacation  begins 

Winter  Quarter  1973 

January  1 
Residence  Halls  open 

January  2 
Registration 

January  3 
Classes  begin — Sat.,  Jan.  6  &  Mar.  10,  regular  class 
days 

February  22 
Constitution  Examination 

March  10 
Classes  end 

March  12-16 
Examinations 

March  17-20 
Spring  Recess 


Spring  Quarter  1973 

March  20 
Residence  Halls  open 

March  21 
Registration 

March  22 
Classes  begin — Sat.,  March  24,  regular  class  day 

May  16 

Honors  Day 

May  29 
Classes  end 

May  30-June  4 
Examinations 

June  8 

Quarter  ends — Graduation 

Summer  Quarter  1973 

June  18- August  22 
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MAP 
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Academic  Building  (Student  Affairs)  /  2,7-B 

Aderhold  Building  (Education)  /  106,  2-K 

A.  D.  P.  Center  /  129,  5-A 

Agricultural  Engineering  Center  /  122,  2-M 

Agricultural  Extension  /  110,  5-N 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority  /  96,  5-L 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity  /  79,  1-1 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity  /  55,  2-H 

Alumni  House  /  118,  4-N 

Baldwin  Hall  (Sociology,  Anthropology,  Political  Sci- 
ence) /  31,  4-D 

Baptist  Student  Union  /  36,  6-F 

Barrow  Hall  /  76,  3-I 

Baseball  Field  /  125,  4-P 

Biological  Sciences  /  58,  3-H 

Bishop  House  (Art)  /  18,  5-C 

Boggs  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  73,  5-J 

Bolton  Hall  Cafeteria  /  66,  7-J 

Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Center  (Computer  Center, 
Mathematics,  Statistics,  Biochemistry,  Graduate 
School  and  Administration)  /  88A,  3-J 

Business  Services  /  1,  5-A 

Business  Services  Annex  /  134,  5-A 

175-179  E.  Broad  St.  (Business  Administration)  /  133, 
7-A 

Brumby  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  69,  9-M 

Business  Administration  /  29,  5-E 

Candler  Hall  (Social  Work,  Germanic  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages) /  14,  7-C 

Catholic  Center  /  115,  6-P 

Chapel  /  11,  6-B 

Chemistry  /  60,  3-H 

Child  Development  Lab  /  139,  3-L 

Chi  Phi  Fraternity  /  12,  7-C 

Chi  Psi  Fraternity  /  26,  7-E 

Church  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  72,  5-J 

Clark  Howell  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  63,  5-I 


Coliseum  /  119,  4-N 

Conner  Hall  (Agriculture)  /  77,  3-I 

Creswell  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  67,  7-K 

Dairy  Farm  /  81,  1-L 

Dairy  Science  (Creamery)  /  102,  3-K 

Dawson  Hall  (Home  Economics)  /  75,  3-J 

Delta  Phi  Epsilon  Sorority  /  114,  6-P 

Delta  Tau  Delta  Fraternity  /  137,  1-1 

Demosthenian  Hall  /  6,  6-B 

Dudley  Hall  (Education)  /  82,  2-J 

Environmental  Design  /  24,  6-D 

Fain  Hall  (Education)  /  83,  2-J 

Family  Housing  Office  (Campus  Station  Post  Office)  / 

138,  2-P 
Family  Housing  (Prefabs)  /  86,  2-J 
Family  Housing  (University  Village)  /  126,  2-0 
Fine  Arts  (Music  &  Drama)  /  37,  5-F 
Food  Science  /  56,  2-I 
Forest  Resources  /  103,  2-K 
Forestry  Science  Lab  /  105,  2-K 
Forestry  Science  Lab  Annex  /  104,  2-K 
Garden  Club  of  Georgia,  Inc.  and  Memorial  Gardens 

/  28,  6-E 
Geography,  Geology,  Speech  /  61,  4-I 
Geology  Hydrothermal  Lab  /  62,  4-I 
Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  /  97,  4-L 
Georgia  Museum  of  Art  /  16,  5-C 
Greenhouses  /  108,  3-L 
Griggs  Hall  (Education)  /  85,  2-J 

Hardman  Hall  (Air  ROTC,  Military  Clothing)  /  87,  3-J 
Hill  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  71,  5-J 
Hodgson  House  (Episcopalian  Center)  /  93,  5-K 
Hoke  Smith  Annex  (Agricultural  Extension)  /  109,  4-M 
Home  Management  Houses  /  98,  3-L 
Industrial  Arts  /  121,  2-M 

Infirmary  (University  Health  Service)  /  25,  6-D 
Jackson  Street  Residence  /  135,  5-B 
Joe  Brown  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  34,  6-F 
Journalism  /  39,  4-F 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  /  13,  7-D 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  /  54,  2-H 
Law  School  /  22,  5-D 
LeConte  Hal!  (History)  /  32,  4-E 
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Legion  Pool  /  70,  6-J 

Library,  Main  /  30,  5-D 

Library,  Science  /  88,  3-J 

Lipscomb  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  64,  6-1 

Livestock  Poultry  /  57,  2-H 

1088  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (Auxiliary  Enterprises)  /  130,  5-M 

1238  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (Pre-School)  /  112,  5-N 

1242  S.  Lumpkin  St.  /  132,  5-N 

1260  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (School  of  Social  Work  Research 

Center)  /  131,  5-0 
1280  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (School  of  Social  Work  Research 

Center)  /  131,  5-0 
Lumpkin  House  (Ecology)  /  59,  3-I 
Lustrat  House  /  17,  5-C 
Lutheran  Center  /  94,  5-K 

Mary  Lyndon  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  91,  4-K 
McWhorter  Hall  (Athletic  Men's  Residence)  /  123,  3-N 
Meigs  Hall  /  4,  7-C 

Mell  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  65,  6-I 
Memorial  Hall  (University  Union)  /  44,  4-F 
Military  (Army  ROTC)  /  38,  5-F 
Milledge  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  42,  3-F 
Moore  College  (Romance  Languages)  /  5,  7-C 
Morris  Hall  (Law-Graduate  Men's  Residence)  /  35,  6-F 
Myers  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  92,  4-K 
New  College  (Dean,  Arts  and  Sciences)  /  15,  6-C 
Oglethorpe  House  (Private  Co-Ed  Residence)  /  95,  5-L 
Old  College  (Administration)  /  23,  5-C 
Park  Hall  (English,  Literature)  /  33,  5-E 
Payne  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  41,  3-E 
Peabody  Hall  (Philosophy)  /  20,  5-D 
Personnel  Services  (Mail  Room)  /  9,  5-B 
Pharmacy  /  101,  3-K 
Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  /  47,  6-C 
Phi  Kappa  Hall  /  7,  6-B 


Physics  and  Astronomy  /  74,  4-I 

Physical  Plant  Division  /  78,  2-I 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  /  27,  6-E 

Plant  Sciences  (Botany,  Agronomy,  Horticulture  and 
Plant  Pathology)  /  107,  2-L 

Post  Office  Self  Service  /  136,  4-I 

Poultry  Research  /  80,  1-J 

Practice  Fields  /  117,  5-0 

Psychology  /  40,  4-E 

Public  Safety  /  50,  5-C 

Recording  for  the  Blind  /  127,  8-C 

Reed  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  43,  3-F 

Russell  Hall  (Men's  Residence,  Dept.  of  Housing  and 
Off  Campus  Housing  Office)  /  68,  8-L 

Rutherford  Hall  (Women's  Residence)  /  90,  4-J 

Sanford  Stadium  /  51,  3-C 

Sigma  Chi  Fraternity  /  46,  6-G 

Sigma  Nu  Fraternity  /  53,  2-H 

Snelling  Hall  Cafeteria  /  99,  3-L 

Soule  Hall  (Womens'  Residence)  /  89,  4-J 

South  Thomas  Street  (Art)  /  8,  4-A 

Stegeman  Hall  (Men's  Physical  Education)  /  49,  5-H 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi  Fraternity  /  48,  6-H 

Tennis  Courts  /  124,  3-0 

Terrell  Hall  (Institute  of  Government,  Printing  Depart- 
ment, and  Public  Relations)  /  10,  6-B 

Track  Field  /  116,  5-P 

Tucker  Hall  (Men's  Residence)  /  84,  2-J 

University  Book  Store  /  45,  4-G 

Veterinary  Medicine  (Institute  of  Comparative  Medi- 
cine) /  120,  2-M 

Visual  Arts  /  19,  4-C 

Visual  Arts  Annex  /  128,  5-B 

Waddel  Hall  (University  Press)  /  21,  5-C 

Wesley  Foundation  (Methodist  Student  Organization) 
/  111,  5-M 

White  Avenue  (Business  Administration)  /  3,  8-B 

Women's  Physical  Education  /  100,  3-K 

Zeta  Beta  Tau  Fraternity  /  52,  2-G 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

History 

When  The  University  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  January  27,  1785, 
Georgia  became  the  first  state  to  charter  a  state  sup- 
ported university.  In  1784  the  General  Assembly  had 
set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  to  endow  a  college  or 
seminary  of  learning. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held 
in  Augusta  on  February  13,  1786,  Abraham  Baldwin 
was  selected  president  of  the  University.  Baldwin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity who  had  come  to  Georgia  in  1784,  drafted  the 
charter  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  was  actually  established  in  1801 
when  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  selected  a 
land  site.  John  Milledge,  later  a  governor  of  the  state, 
purchased  and  gave  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  cho- 
sen tract  of  633  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Oconee 
River  in  northeast  Georgia. 

Josiah  Meigs  was  named  president  of  the  University 
and  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building,  originally 
called  Franklin  College  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  now  known  as  Old  College.  The  University 
opened  in  1801  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1804. 

The  curriculum  of  traditional  classical  studies  was 
broadened  in  1843  to  include  courses  in  law,  and 
again  in  1872  when  the  University  received  federal 
funds  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanical 
arts. 

Thirteen  schools  and  colleges,  with  auxiliary  divi- 
sions, carry  on  the  University's  programs  of  teaching, 
research  and  service.  These  colleges  and  schools  and 
the  dates  of  their  establishment  as  separate  adminis- 
trative units  are:  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1801; 
School  of  Law,  1859;  School  of  Pharmacy,  1903;  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  1906;  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
1906;  College  of  Education,  1908;  Graduate  School, 
1910;  College  of  Business  Administration,  1912; 
School  of  Journalism,  1915;  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, 1933;  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  1946; 
School  of  Social  Work,  1964;  School  of  Environmental 
Design,  1969.  The  Division  of  General  Extension,  now 
the   Georgia   Center   for   Continuing    Education,   was 


incorporated  into  the  University  in  1947. 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  placed  all 
state  supported  institutions  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding The  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  single  board.  This  organization,  known  as 
the  University  System  of  Georgia,  is  governed  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  Board  of  Regents'  executive 
officer,  the  chancellor,  exercises  a  general  supervi- 
sory control  over  all  institutions  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem. Each  institution  in  the  system  has  its  own 
executive  officers  and  faculty. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  first  buildings  of  the  University  were  built  in  a 
primeval  forest.  The  town  of  Athens  which  grew  up 
about  the  University  community,  now  ranks  as  one  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  It  has  retained  much  of 
its  Old  South  charm. 

The  North  Campus  of  the  University,  in  the  heart 
of  Athens,  contains  thirty-seven  major  buildings  that 
house  a  large  part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism.  Noteworthy  among  these 
buildings  are  Old  College  (1801),  New  College  (1832), 
Demosthenian  Hall  (1824),  the  University  Chapel 
(1832),  and  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834).  The  Ladies'  Garden 
Club  Founders  Memorial  Garden  enhances  the  area 
near  the  Landscape  Architecture  Building. 

On  the  South  Campus,  forty  major  buildings  house 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  School  of  Home 
Economics,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education,  the  Coliseum,  the  Science  Center,  and 
the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Center. 

These  campuses  and  adjacent  lands  used  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources cover  approximately  3,500  acres. 

Libraries 

The  resources  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  are 
available  to  the  students  and  faculties  of  all  colleges 
and   schools.    On   June   30,    1971,   the    libraries   con- 
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tained  1,158,047  volumes  and  612,333  microforms, 
plus  many  manuscripts,  maps,  and  other  items. 

Collections  of  particular  value  include  the  famous 
DeRenne  Library  of  Georgia  and  Southern  historical 
material,  which  contains  the  original  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States;  the  Moore  collection  of 
Southern  history;  the  Keith  Read  Collection  of  Geor- 
gia manuscripts;  and  some  early  Georgia  colonial 
manuscripts  originally  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
first  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  colony. 
The  mathematical  collection,  based  on  the  13,000- 
volume  library  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
acquired  in  1951,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  libraries  contain  United  States  government 
publications  and  maps  by  the  Army  Map  Service.  The 
document  collection  contains  many  publications  of 
the  states,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  international  organizations.  Current  sub- 
scriptions for  more  than  12,500  periodicals  and  news- 
papers are  augmented  by  publications  of  important 
universities  and  scholarly  societies. 

The  libraries  consist  of  the  Main  Library  (Hah  Dun- 
lap  Little  Memorial  Library),  the  Science  Library,  and 
the  Law  Library.  All  resources  except  those  in  law  are 
included  in  the  card  catalog  in  the  Main  Library. 
Stacks  are  open  to  faculty  members  and  students 
alike. 

Main  Library  hours  are  from  7:50  a.m.  to  12  mid- 
night, Monday  through  Thursday;  7:50  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.  on  Friday;  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday;  and  2 
p.m.  to  12  midnight  on  Sunday.  Branch  library  hours 
vary  according  to  the  needs  of  those  served. 

Research 

As  stated  in  The  University  of  Georgia  motto,  "to 
teach  and  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  things,"  the 
University  has  a  responsibility  to  encourage  original 
scholarship  and  to  communicate  the  results  of  these 
efforts.  The  research  area  at  the  University  is  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  development  of  research  pro- 
grams and  to  encourage  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  every  discipline  with  which  the  University  is  con- 
cerned. At  The  University  of  Georgia,  the  research 
activities  of  students  and  faculty  alike  are  encouraged 
and  supported. 

Research  activities  of  students  and  faculty  members 
are  conducted  as  part  of  the  regular  work  of  all  aca- 
demic departments.  In  addition  research  centers  and 
institutes  have  been  created  to  work  on  specialized 
problems  or  to  house  specialized  equipment.  These 
facilities  bring  together  investigators  from  several 
subject  areas  for  interdisciplinary  study,  and  they 
make  possible  consultation  or  other  services  to  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  These  specialized  research  fa- 
cilities include:  Computer  Center,  Institute  of 
Ecology,  Marine  Institute,  Institute  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Institute  for  Behavioral  Research,  Institute  of 
Comparative  Medicine,  and  the  University  Research 
Park.  The  Park,  a  scientific  community  in  a  university 
setting,  contains  several  University  research  laborato- 
ries as  well  as  several  federal,  state,  and  private  labo- 
ratories which  work  closely  with  the  University. 

Laboratories 

The  Science  Center  consists  of  six  buildings  housing 
the  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  physics,  geogra- 
phy and  geology,  food  science,  and  poultry  science. 
All  have  well-equipped  laboratories  for  instruction 
and  research.  The  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of 


Agriculture,  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  have  extensive  laboratory  facilities. 
Modern  business  machines  are  used  in  accounting 
and  business  procedures  courses  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism maintains  a  press  room  and  a  radio-television 
studio  for  practical  training.  The  Computer  Center, 
which  ranks  among  the  most  powerful  installations  in 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  is  located  on 
South  Campus  in  the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Center. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

How  To  Apply 

Application  for  admission  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  director  of  admissions.  Completion  of  ALL 
forms  and  requirements  is  mandatory  before  the  ap- 
plicant's request  for  admission  can  be  considered. 
Completed  forms  must  be  received  at  least  20  days 
prior  to  the  registration  date  and  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  non-refundable  $10.00  check  or  money 
order  to  cover  the  expense  of  processing  the  applica- 
tion. See  the  Financial  section  of  this  bulletin  for 
complete  explanation  of  fees. 

Application  for  admission  or  readmission  must  be 
completed  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  ter- 
minate acceptance  of  application  forms  when  enroll- 
ment limits  are  reached. 

General  Requirements 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  of  established  good  moral  character.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Test  Requirements 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  the  English  Composition  and  Inter- 
mediate Mathematics  Achievement  Tests  are  required 
of  all  freshman  applicants. 

Students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  foreign 
language  in  high  school  must  take  the  College  Board 
Achievement  Test  in  that  language. 

Results  of  these  tests  must  be  filed  with  the  direc- 
tor of  admissions  by  the  required  date.  Contact  the 
director  of  admissions  for  the  required  dates  for  each 
registration  period. 

Information,  for  making  application  to  take  the  re- 
quired tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school 
principal  or  counselor,  or  directly  from  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540. 

Specific  College  and 
School  Requirements 

The  applicant  must  have  a  minimum  of  16  units  from 
an  accredited  high  school  and  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  college  or  school  he  wishes  to 
enter.  Specific  course  requirements  of  the  several 
colleges  and  schools  follow. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (except  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  and  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Physics  curricula),  College  of  Agri- 
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culture  (except  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  curriculum),  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, College  of  Education,  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design,  School  of  Home  Economics,  and 
School  of  Journalism. 


Required  Subjects 
English 
Algebra 

Other  mathematics 
Social  studies 
Science 
♦Optional  subjects  from 
Croup  A  below 
Optional  subjects  from 
Croup  B  below 


Units 
10 


Total 


2 
16 


Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources  in  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources. 


Required  Subjects 
English 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
Plane  Geometry 
Social  studies 
Chemistry  or  Physics 
Other  sciences 
♦Optional  subjects  from 
Croup  A  below 
Optional  subjects  from 
Croup  B  below 


Units 
12 


Total 


1 
17 


Optional  subjects 

Group  A 
English 

Foreign  Language 
Mathematics 
Science 
Social  studies 


Group  B 

Other  subjects  for 
which  credit  is 
awarded  by  accredited 
high  schools. 


Fractional  credits  of  a  value  of  less  than  one-half 
unit  will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of 
work  will  be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  credits 
from  any  high  school  or  other  institution,  notwith- 
standing its  accredited  status,  where  the  University 
determines,  either  from  investigation  or  otherwise, 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  available  at  such  high 
school  or  institution  is  for  any  reason  deficient  or 
unsatisfactory. 

The  director  of  admissions  or  the  admissions  com- 
mittee may  take  into  consideration  the  overall  high 
school  scholastic  record,  scores  of  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests,  personal  data  and  personal  rec- 
ommendations in  determining  a  waiver  of  one  or 
more  of  the  prescribed  units. 

Grade  Average 

Applicants  who  qualify  under  the  above  unit  require- 
ments  must    have   a    predicted    grade    point   average 

*For  students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  two  units  in  a  foreign 
language  are  advisable. 
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which  indicates  the  student  has  the  ability  to  pursue 
effectively  the  educational  program  of  the  University. 
The  predicted  grade  point  average  is  based  upon 
high  school  record,  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  scores,  and  other  pertinent  data  as  determined 
by  the  admissions  committee  of  the  University. 

Personal  Requirements 

Each  applicant's  record  should  reflect  good  moral 
character,  promise  of  growth,  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The  Uni- 
versity reserves  the  right,  in  every  case,  to  reject  any 
applicant  whose  general  records  do  not  indicate  suc- 
cess in  the  University  environment,  notwithstanding 
the  completion  of  other  requirements. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  examine 
further  any  applicant  by  the  use  of  psychological, 
achievement,  aptitude  tests,  and  personal  interview. 

Evaluation  of  Applicant 

If  the  application  forms,  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  scores,  and  other  required  records  of  the  appli- 
cant are  found  to  be  complete  and  in  proper  order, 
the  applicant  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  pre- 
dicted grade  point  average,  scholastic  aptitude,  bio- 
graphical data,  social  and  psychological  adjustment, 
and  the  probability  of  his  completing  the  require- 
ments for  the  desired  degree. 

The  admissions  committee  and/or  the  academic 
dean  shall  review  any  application  directed  to  them  by 
the  director  of  admissions  for  total  study  and  subse- 
quent recommendation  to  the  director  of  admissions. 

Acceptance  of  each  and  every  application  will  be 
determined  by  the  director  of  admissions,  subject  to 
the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  in  the  University  Sys- 
tem. 

Admission  of  High  School  Juniors 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  students  may  be 
admitted  to  the  University  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year  in  high  school.  They  must  have  outstanding  rec- 
ords in  college  preparatory  subjects  and  must  present 
scores  on  the  combined  verbal  and  mathematics  sec- 
tions of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  satisfactory  to 
the  University  faculty  admissions  committee.  The 
recommendation  of  the  student's  high  school  princi- 
pal will  be  considered  by  the  admissions  committee. 

Special  Admissions 

Persons  over  21  years  of  age  and  veterans  whose 
secondary  schooling  was  interrupted  by  military  ser- 
vice may  be  admitted  by  presenting  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Certificate  of  High  School 
Equivalency  and  by  passing  entrance  examinations  as 
determined  by  the  admissions  committee.  In  general, 
the  admissions  committee  asks  that  applicants  take 
the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  No  student  having 
attended  secondary  school  during  the  previous  12 
months  will  be  eligible  for  admission  by  this  method. 

Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  must  comply  with  the  foregoing 
regulations  relative  to  admission  procedures,  require- 
ments, and  dates  for  filing  the  completed  applica- 
tions. 


The  applicant  must  request  that  all  official 
transcripts  of  studies  pursued  at  any  other  colleges  or 
universities  be  sent  to  the  director  of  admissions. 
These  transcripts  must  provide  a  statement  of  honor- 
able dismissal.  A  student  who  is  on  probation  or  who 
has  been  dismissed  from  another  institution  because 
of  poor  scholarship  or  disciplinary  reasons  may  not 
enter  the  University. 

Baccalaurate  degree  programs  offered  by  the  var- 
ious schools  and  colleges  in  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia comply  with  the  University  System  of  Georgia 
core  curriculum  requirements.  Students  transferring 
to  the  University  who  have  completed  some  or  all  of 
the  core  curriculum  requirements  at  another  unit  of 
the  University  System  will  receive  full  transfer  credit 
toward  completion  of  their  degree  program  at  The 
University  of  Georgia.  Area  IV  of  the  core  curriculum 
must  be  satisfied  in  compliance  with  the  student's 
major  program  of  study. 

Comprehensive  achievement  tests  may  be  required 
for  students  entering  the  junior  class. 

In-state  transfer  students  must  have  an  over-all 
average  of  2.0  or  better  in  their  previous  college 
work.  Out-of-state  transfer  students  must  have  a  2.5 
or  better  academic  average  on  all  work  attempted. 
The  number  of  hours  of  D  credit  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred will  not  exceed  20%  of  the  hours  earned  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

College  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  such  courses 
as  remedial  English  and  remedial  mathematics  or 
courses  basically  of  secondary  school  level. 

Credit  for  specific  courses  designated  as  "major" 
courses  will  not  be  allowed  unless  grades  received 
are  above  the  lowest  passing  grade. 

Extension  and  Correspondence  Credit 

The  amount  of  credit  that  The  University  will  allow 
for  work  done  in  another  institution  within  a  given 
period  of  time  may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount  of 
credit  that  could  have  been  earned  at  the  University 
during  that  time.  A  maximum  of  105  academic  quarter 
hours  from  a  junior  college,  or  150  academic  quarter 
hours  from  a  senior  college  may  be  applied  toward  a 
degree;  however,  most  programs  at  the  University 
require  a  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  in  residence. 

The  total  number  of  hours  that  may  be  earned 
toward  a  degree  at  the  University  by  either  extension 
or  correspondence  courses  or  both  shall  not  exceed 
one  fourth  of  the  hours  required  for  graduation.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  otherwise  restrict  the 
acceptance  of  the  above  mentioned  type  credits. 

Credit  may  be  granted  in  certain  subject  areas  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  College  Level  Examina- 
tion Program  Tests.  Students  with  prior  credit  in  the 
field  or  a  related  field  of  the  subject  area  involved 
will  not  be  granted  credit.  The  University  does  not 
administer  these  tests  for  credit.  In  general  they  are 
administered  by  the  education  officer  on  military 
posts  or  by  centers  established  by  the  College  Board. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI) 
courses  are  not  recognized  by  the  University  unless 
they  are  completed  through  an  accredited  institution 
which  grants  recognized  college  credit  for  same. 
Such  courses  are  regular  correspondence  courses 
and  are  administered  under  the  Cooperating  College 
Program  of  USAFI. 

Inquiries  concerning  in-service  training  should  be 
directed  to  the  registrar.  Evaluations  of  this  training 
will  not  be  made  until  such  time  as  the  student  regis- 
ters for  residence  credit  on  the  University  campus. 
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Evaluation  of  Transfer  Applicant 

Transfer  applicants  will  be  evaluated,  reviewed,  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  freshman  applicants.  The  University  also  reserves 
the  right  to  deny  admission  to  any  transfer  applicant 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  admissions, 
the  academic  standards  or  the  admission  procedures 
of  any  institution  previously  attended  are  not  equiva- 
lent or  comparable  to  those  existing  at  the  University. 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Students  in  the  professional  programs  of  law,  phar- 
macy and  veterinary  medicine,  will  have  additional 
admission  requirements  to  be  found  in  the  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  bulletin. 

Students  in  graduate  programs  should  consult  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  or  a  dean  of  the  particular 
school  or  college  for  a  list  of  requirements. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  ap- 
plicant whose  low  record  indicates  that  he  is  not 
adequately  prepared  to  do  college  work  even  though 
he  may  meet  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth 
above. 


Irregular  Students 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  not  to  allow  students 
who  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements  (especially 
those  under  21  years  of  age)  to  take  irregular  pro- 
grams of  work.  Students  who  are  granted  special 
permission  to  pursue  such  a  program  will  be  classi- 
fied as  irregular  students. 

Applicants  for  Readmission 

Students  who  are  out  of  the  University  for  one  or 
more  quarters  (exclusive  of  the  Summer  Quarter) 
must  make  application  for  readmission  at  least  20 
days  prior  to  the  published  date  of  registration.  Ap- 
plication for  readmission  forms  will  be  available  upon 
request  from  the  registrar. 

Medical  History 

All  new  students,  summer  school  students  and 
former  students  who  have  been  absent  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  over  three  quarters  must  have  a  complete 
medical  history  form  on  file  with  the  University 
Health  Service  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  registration. 
Medical  history  blanks  will  be  sent  with  notification 
of  acceptance  for  admission  and  should  be  returned 
to  the  Medical  Records  Department,  University 
Health  Service. 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

Summary  of  Estimated  Expenses 

The  estimated  annual  expenses  of  a  student  at  the 
University  vary  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  This  estimate 
includes  University  fees  and  cost  of  books,  military 
uniforms,  room,  board  and  laundry.  It  does  not  in- 
clude travel,  clothing,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Students  of  forestry,  law,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
and  non-resident  students  will  find  the  cost  some- 
what more  because  of  higher  fees  required. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  it's  fees, 
charges,  rules,  and  regulations  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter  and  without  previous  notice.  This  right 
will  be  exercised  cautiously. 
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Matriculation  Fees 

For  Students  With  12  or  More  Quarter  Hours 

Maintenance 


Regular  students, 

residents 

$135.00 

Non-resident 

regular  students 

135.00 

Forestry  students 

138.00 

Non-resident 

forestry  students 

138.00 

Law  students 

147.50 

Non-resident 

law  students 

147.50 

Veterinary 

medicine  students 

162.50 

Non-resident 

veterinary  students 

162.50 

Non 

Student 

Student 

Resident 

Activities 

Athletic* 

Health 

Total 

$7.50 

$4.00 

$15.00 

$161.50 

$180.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

341.50 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

164.50 

180.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

344.50 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

174.00 

180.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

354.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

189.00 

600.00 

7.50 

4.00 

15.00 

789.00 

(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 

For  Students  With  Less  Than  12  Quarter  Hours 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Georgia 

Law  students 

Veterinary  medicine  students 

Each  student  with  less  than  12  quarter  hours  must  also  pay  the  following: 

Health  fee 

Student  activity  fee 

Student  athletic  fee* 

(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 


$11.00  per  quarter  hour** 
13.00  per  quarter  hour** 
14.00  per  quarter  hour** 

$15.00 
7.50 
4.00 


For  Other  Programs 

Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education 

Service  program 
Off-campus  workshops 
Saturday  class  program 
(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 


$15.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

15.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

11.00  per  quarter  hour 


The  student  athletic  fee  is  assessed  for  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters  only. 
** Non-resident  students  with  less  than  twelve  quarter  hours  must  pay  a  non-resident  fee  of  $15  ($50  for  veterinary  medicine) 
for  each  quarter  hour  of  work  taken.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  quarter  hour  matriculation  rates  charged  to  resident  students. 
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Fees  and  Expenses 

Application  Fees  $10.00 

Required  of  all  new  undergraduate  or  irregular 
students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Georgia.  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH. 
Covers  expenses  of  processing  application;  may 
not  be  credited  toward  matriculation  fee;  is 
non-refundable. 

Fee  Deposit— Law  School  $50.00 

Required  of  a  new  student  accepted  for  admis- 
sion to  Law  School  to  reserve  his  place  in  the 
class.  Must  be  paid  by  April  1  of  the  year  in 
which  he  seeks  admission,  or  within  30  days  of 
acceptance,  whichever  comes  later.  Deposit  is 
non-refundable,  but  is  applicable  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  first  quarter  matriculation  fees. 

Fee  Deposit — College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  $50.00 

Required  from  each  applicant  accepted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Must  be  received  within  three  weeks  after  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  acceptance.  If  deposit  is 
not  received  within  the  specified  time,  an  alter- 
nate candidate  will  be  called  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  accepted  applicant.  Deposit  is  non-refund- 
able, but  is  applicable  toward  payment  of  the 
first  quarter  matriculation  fees. 


Auditor's  Fee 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  with- 
out examination  or  credit  may  secure  an  auditor's 
ticket.  Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for 
students  registered  for  credit. 


Breakage  Deposit  and  Special  Fees 

There  are  no  general  laboratory  fees,  but  special  fees 
are  required  for  a  few  courses:  for  cotton  grading 
and  field  trips  in  agronomy;  for  forest  resources 
camp;  for  field  trips  in  environmental  design;  and  for 
private  lessons  in  music.  The  bulletin  description  of 
course  indicates  the  amount  of  special  fee  required. 

There  are  no  laboratory  breakage  deposit  fees,  but 
students  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  breakage 
they  cause. 


ROTC  Uniforms, 
Fees,  And  Textbooks 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC 
will  be  issued  uniforms  through  the  University  as 
outlined  below: 

A.    Basic  Cadets: 

(1)  Basic  course  students  are  issued  uniforms 
and  equipment  on  a  loan  basis.  These  uni- 
forms will  be  retained  by  the  cadet  through- 
out the  basic  course,  ROTC.  Uniforms  must 
be  turned  in  to  the  ROTC  Uniform  Depart- 
ment, Hardman  Hall,  by  the  cadet  upon 
completion  of  the  basic  course,  or  when  he 
drops  or  is  dropped  from  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  ROTC.  Shoes,  socks,  and  gloves  be- 
come the  property  of  the  cadet  at  the  time 
of  issue. 


(2)  Basic  cadets  are  required  to  make  a  $46  uni- 
form deposit  at  the  time  of  registration.  A  $2 
account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee  are  also 
required  upon  entrance  into  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. 

B.  Advanced  Cadets: 

(1)  Advanced  cadets  are  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  a  "made  to  measure" 
uniform  upon  entry  into  the  advanced 
course.  Advanced  cadets  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  may  be  issued  a 
basic  uniform  on  a  loan  basis  pending  re- 
ceipt of  his  tailored  uniform.  Each  cadet  is- 
sued a  basic  uniform  will  be  charged  $5  for 
cleaning  and  alterations. 

(2)  An  advanced  cadet  who  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  "made 
to  measure"  uniform  will  be  issued  a  basic 
uniform  under  the  same  conditions  as  a 
basic  cadet.  See  Paragraph  a,  (1)  and  (2) 
above. 

(3)  Rank  insignia  will  be  issued  to  the  advanced 
cadet  on  a  loan  basis.  All  insignia  must  be 
returned  to  the  supply  section  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  course,  or  upon  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity for  any  reason. 

(4)  Advanced  cadets  are  required  to  make  a  $86 
uniform  deposit  at  the  time  of  registration.  A 
$2  account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee  are 
also  required  upon  entrance  into  the  ROTC 
program. 

C.  Charges: 

All  cadets  are  held  personally  responsible  for  all 
textbooks,  uniforms,  and  equipment,  and  they 
must  provide  proper  care  and  safeguards  for 
these  items.  The  cadet  concerned  will  be  as- 
sessed for  the  cost  of  any  item  lost,  destroyed, 
or  mutilated.  A  basic  cadet  not  completing  at 
least  six  quarters  in  the  program  will  be  charged 
for  shoes,  socks,  and  gloves. 

D.  Refunds  of  Deposits: 

Any  refunds  due  to  cadets  on  deposits  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cadet  fin- 
ishes the  course  or  withdraws  from  the  Univer- 
sity. These  refunds  will  be  initiated  by  the 
military  property  custodian  and  remitted  by  the 
Treasurer's  Office. 

Special  Fees  and  Charges 

Service  Charges  for  Late  Registration 

First  day  beyond  scheduled  dates  $  5.00 

For  each  additional  day  up  to  and 

including  the  fourth  day  2.00 

Special  Examination  Fee  $  2.00 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge  this  fee 
for  any  special  examination  given  at  the  request  of 
a  student. 

Transcript  Fee 
First  copy  No  Charge 

Each  additional  copy  $  1.00 

(Records  prior  to  summer  1950,  have  been  micro- 
filmed and  transcripts  of  these  records  are  $1 
each,  payable  with  the  request.) 

Graduation  Fee 
Undergraduate  degree 
Master's  degree 


$10.00 
10.00 
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Doctor's  degree  (includes  hood) 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine/ 

School  of  Law 
Certificate  of  American  Studies  for 

Foreign  Students 


25.00 


13.00 


5.00 


Graduate  Record  Examination 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  before  they  are 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  graduate 
degree  5.00 

Method  of  Payment 

Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  of  the  following  manners: 

By  Mail 
Pre-addressed  envelopes  will  be  provided  for  mail- 
ing fee   card   and   dorm   card   along  with   check  or 
money  order  to  the  Treasurer's   Office.   (DO   NOT 
MAIL  CASH.) 

At  Coliseum 

Students  registering  at  the  Coliseum  may  place 
their  payment  in  a  check  depository.  (DO  NOT  PAY 
BY  CASH.) 

At  Cashier's  Window 

Payment  may  be  made  by  cash  or  check  during 
cashiering  hours  at  cashier's  window  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Business  Services  Building,  424 
East  Broad  Street. 

At  Night  Depository 

Payment  may  be  made  after  hours  until  late  fee 
deadline  at  the  night  depository  located  at  front  of 
the  Business  Services  Building,  424  East  Broad 
Street. 

Time  of  Payment 

All  student  fees,  deposits,  and  charges  for  room  and 
board  are  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  registration, 
and  a  student  is  not  officially  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity until  such  fees  and  charges  are  paid  in  full.  If 
payment  is  not  made  within  the  scheduled  registra- 
tion period,  a  late  registration  service  charge  will  be 
assessed.  If  payment  is  not  made  by  the  end  of  the 
late  registration  period,  the  student's  registration  will 
be  cancelled.  Exceptions  to  the  time  of  payment  are 
outlined  below  under  "Deferred  Payment  of  Fees". 

Deferred  Payment  of  Fees 

Students  who  meet  one  of  the  following  require- 
ments may  defer  the  payment  of  their  fees  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Treasurer's  Office,  Trust  Funds 
Department,  Business  Services  Building,  424  East 
Broad  Street: 

1.  Students  whose  fees  are  guaranteed  and  will  be 
paid  by  an  outside  agency  under  an  agreement 
with  The  University  of  Georgia  up  to  the  amount 
authorized  for  a  specific  academic  quarter. 

2.  Students  who  have  a  University-administered 
loan  or  scholarship  in  process  up  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid  granted  for  a  specified  academic  quar- 
ter. 

3.  Foreign  students  who  have  a  certificate  or  other 
acceptable  documented  evidence  that  payment 
of  fees  will  be  made  after  a  statement  of  charges 
for  the  student  has  been  presented  for  payment. 
The  deferment  will  be  limited  to  the  amount 
stated  in  the  certificate  or  other  document  for  a 
specified  academic  quarter. 


4.  Students  who  are  recipients  of  fellowships,  as- 
sistantships,  or  stipends  administered  by  the 
University  may  defer  their  fees  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total  fees  assessed. 

Deferred  fees  will  be  due  and  payable  as  follows: 
Fall  Quarter  —  November  1 

Winter  Quarter       —  February  1 
Spring  Quarter       —  May  1 
Summer  Quarter   —  July  1 

A  student  is  not  officially  registered  in  the  Univer- 
sity until  such  fees  and  charges  are  paid.  Students 
who  do  not  make  payment  within  the  registration 
period  will  be  required  to  pay  the  service  charge  for 
late  registration. 

Fee  Refunds 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  from  the  University 
within  one  week  following  the  scheduled  registration 
date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  80  per  cent  of  the 
fees  paid  for  that  quarter;  within  a  period  from  one 
to  two  weeks  after  the  scheduled  registration  date,  60 
per  cent;  within  a  period  from  two  to  three  weeks 
after  the  scheduled  registration  date,  40  per  cent; 
within  a  period  from  three  to  four  weeks  after  sched- 
uled registration  date,  20  per  cent.  Refunds  will  be 
made  at  the  end  of  a  quarter.  No  refunds  for  reduc- 
tion in  hours  are  allowed  unless  such  is  the  fault  of 
the  University. 

The  following  are  not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  fees 
paid:  students  who  withdraw  after  a  period  of  four 
weeks  has  elapsed  from  the  scheduled  registration 
date;  students  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons; 
students  who  leave  the  University  when  disciplinary 
action  is  pending,  or  who  do  not  formally  withdraw. 

Information  on  refunds  of  payment  for  room  and 
meals  is  found  under  "Campus  Life,  Housing." 

ENTERING  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Choice  of  School  or  College 

A  student  should  register  in  the  school  or  college  in 
which  his  major  interest  lies.  If  he  is  undecided,  he 
should  register  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Each  school  and  college  is  described  and  explained  in 
a  separate  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Orientation 

All  new  students  will  attend  orientation  prior  to  their 
enrollment.  Undergraduates  who  enter  for  the  Fall 
Quarter  are  required  to  choose  one  session  of  a 
summer  orientation  program  to  visit  the  campus  for 
general  orientation,  for  academic  advisement,  and  for 
registration.  Orientation  schedules  will  be  sent  to  the 
student  with  his  acceptance  to  the  University. 

Registration  and 

Late  Registration  Penalties 

An  applicant  for  admission  whose  credentials  have 
been  approved  by  the  director  of  admissions  but  who 
does  not  register  at  the  scheduled  time  should  pres- 
ent himself  at  the  Registrar's  Office  to  receive  infor- 
mation on  registration  procedure. 

Registration  dates  are  listed  in  this  catalog.  A 
student  who  fails  to  register  on  the  scheduled  days 
will  be  subject  to  penalties  up  to  $13  as  listed  in  the 
financial  information  section.  No  student  will  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  day  beyond 
scheduled  dates  except  by  special  permission. 
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Requirements   for  In-State 
Student  Status 

In  order  to  register  as  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  at 
The  University  of  Georgia,  a  student  must  establish 
the  following  facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register- 
ing officer: 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  seeks  to  register  or  re-register  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a 
resident  student  only  upon  a  showing  by  him 
that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian  has  been 
legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at 
least  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  registration  or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is 
appointed  as  guardian  of  a  non-resident  minor, 
such  minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a 
resident  student  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  appointment,  and  then  only 
upon  proper  showing  that  such  appointment  was 
not  made  to  avoid  the  non-resident  fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  21  years  of  age,  he  may  regis- 
ter as  a  resident  student  only  upon  showing  that 
he  has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  12 
months  prior  to  the  registration  date. 

Any  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  any  educational  institu- 
tion in  Georgia  may  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  12  months'  domicile  and  residence  herein 
required  when  it  appears  that  the  student  came 
into  the  state  and  remained  in  the  state  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  attending  a  school  or  college. 

4.  A  full-time  faculty  member  in  an  institution  of 
the  University  System,  his  or  her  spouse,  and 
minor  children  may  register  on  the  payment  of 
resident  fees,  even  though  the  faculty  member 
has  not  been  in  residence  in  Georgia  for  a  period 
of  12  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor 
changes  residence  to  another  state  following  a 
period  of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may 
continue  to  take  courses  for  a  period  of  12  con- 
secutive months  on  the  payment  of  resident  fees. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  12  months'  period,  the 
student  may  continue  his  registration  only  upon 
the  payment  of  fees  at  the  non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  stationed  in  Georgia,  and  their 
dependents,  may  become  eligible  to  enroll  in 
institutions  of  the  University  System  as  resident 
students  provided  they  file  with  the  institution  in 
which  they  wish  to  enroll  the  following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military 
official  showing  that  the  applicant's  "home  of 
record"  is  the  state  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  Evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote 
in  Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of 
age,  is  the  child  of  parents  who  are  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting 
parent  or  guardian,  filed  a  Georgia  state  in- 
come tax  return  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the 
University  System  under  the  sponsorship  of  rec- 
ognized civic  or  religious  groups  located  in  this 
state,  may  be  enrolled  upon  the  payment  of  resi- 
dent fees,  provided  the  number  of  such  foreign 
students  in  any  one  institution  does  not  exceed 


the  quota  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for 
that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  stu- 
dents; provided,  however,  that  an  alien  who  is 
living  in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting 
permanent  residence  or  who  has  filed  with  the 
proper  federal  immigration  authorities  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and 
their  dependents  may  enroll  as  students  in  Uni- 
versity System  institutions  on  payment  of  resi- 
dent fees  when  it  appears  that  such  teachers 
have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine  months,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  teaching  during  this  nine 
months'  period,  and  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensuing 
school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia- and  who 
is  a  student  in  an  institution  of  the  University 
System  marries  a  non-resident  of  the  state,  she 
may  continue  to  attend  the  institution  on  pay- 
ment of  resident  fees,  provided  that  her  enroll- 
ment is  continuous. 

11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia 
marries  a  man  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia,  she 
will  not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  stu- 
dent in  a  University  System  institution  until  she 
has  been  domiciled  in  the  state  of  Georgia  for  a 
period  of  12  months  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assist- 
antships  requiring  at  least  one-third  time  service 
may  register  as  students  in  the  institution  in 
which  they  are  employed  on  payment  of  resident 
fees. 
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ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM 


DEGREES  OFFERED  BY 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  will  confer  upon  candidates  who  have 
satisfied  the  prescribed  regulations  and  conditions 
degrees  as  follows: 

A.  In  the  Graduate  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.), 
Doctor  of  Public  Administration  (D.P.A.),  Master 
of  Arts  (M.A.),  Master  of  Science  (M.S.),  and 
such  other  advanced  and  special  degrees  as  the 
candidates  may  be  entitled  to  receive  upon  satis- 
factory compliance  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed for  the  various  courses  of  study  in  said 
school; 

B.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  (B.S.  in 
Chemistry),  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.),  Bache- 
lor of  Music  (B.  Mus.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Physics  (B.S.  in  Physics); 

C.  In  the  School  of  Law,  the  degrees  of  Juris  Doctor 
(J.D.),  and  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.); 

D.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.S.  Pharm.); 

E.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  (B.S. A.),  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
(B.S.A.E.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  (B.S.E.H.S.); 

F.  In  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources 
(B.S.F.R.); 

C.  In  the  College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.); 

H.  In  the  College  of  Business  Administration  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
(B.B.A.),  Master  of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.A.),  and  Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc); 

I.  In  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  Journalism  (A.B.J.); 


J.  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
(B.S.H.E.); 

K.  In  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.); 

L.  In  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.); 

M.  In  the  School  of  Environmental  Design,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(B.L.A.) 


MILITARY  COMMISSIONS 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  advanced 
ROTC  program  may  be  commissioned  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.  S.  Army  or  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  con- 
junction with  the  degree. 


TWO  DEGREES 

A  graduate  of  any  program  may  receive  the 
baccalaureate  degree  of  any  other  program  by  com- 
pleting the  additional  studies  required  in  that  pro- 
gram and  by  meeting  residence  requirements  for  the 
second  baccalaureate  degree.  The  minimum  resident 
requirement  is  45  quarter  hours. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
AND  REGULATIONS 

The  College  Year 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  ap- 
proximately eleven  weeks  each.  They  run  as  follows: 
Fall  Quarter,  latter  part  of  September  to  Christmas 
holidays;  Winter  Quarter,  first  week  in  January  to 
middle  of  March;  Spring  Quarter,  March  to  early 
June;  Summer  Quarter,  June  to  latter  part  of  August. 
Exact  quarter  dates  appear  in  the  University  calendar. 

Students  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning 
of  any  quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  close  of  the  Spring  and 
Summer  Quarters.  Students  completing  their  work  in 
December  or  March  may  request  and  receive  a  certif- 
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icate  stating  that  all  degree  requirements  have  been 
satisfied.  They  will  receive  their  diplomas  in  June. 

Units  of  Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  quarter  hour.  A  quarter  hour 
represents  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week  for  one 
quarter  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  of  instruction. 
Two  or  sometimes  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
considered  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class 
work. 

The  majority  of  University  courses  meet  five  times 
per  week  for  one  quarter,  and  such  courses  carry  a 
credit  of  five  quarter  hours. 

Classification  of  Students 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges,  a  student 
will   be   classified   according  to   the   number   of  aca- 
demic quarter  hours  he  has  completed  with  an  aver- 
age grade  of  2.0  or  better. 
Classification  Hours  Completed 

Freshman  Less  than  45  hours 

Sophomore  At  least  45  hours 

Junior  At  least  90  hours 

Senior  At  least  135  hours 

Junior  Division  and  Senior  Division 

Some  of  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges 
further  classify  their  students  as  junior  division  stu- 
dents or  senior  division  students. 

In  general,  a  junior  division  student  is  a  freshman 
or  sophomore.  He  has  completed  less  than  90  aca- 
demic hours.  A  senior  division  student  is  a  junior  or 
senior.  He  has  completed  at  least  90  academic  hours. 

Course  Numbers 

Courses  numbered  form  1  to  99  are  either  non-credit 
or  remedial  courses;  those  from  100  to  199  are  de- 
signed for  freshman  and  sophomore  (junior  division) 
students;  those  numbered  200  to  299  are  mainly 
sophomore  courses  but,  in  special  instances  when 
justified  by  course  and  curricular  requirements,  may 
be  given  senior  division  (junior  and  senior)  classifica- 
tion. Courses  numbered  300  to  399  are  offered  pri- 
marily for  junior  and  senior  students;  courses  taken 
by  juniors  and  seniors  along  with  graduate  students 
carry  the  numbers  400  to  599  for  undergraduates  and 
600  to  799  for  graduate  students.  Courses  which  carry 
an  "H"  suffix  are  Honors  courses. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or 
school,  a  student  may  include  in  his  sophomore  year 
as  much  as  one-third  of  his  work  in  courses  falling 
within  the  junior-senior  group;  with  the  same  ap- 
proval a  student  may  include  in  his  junior-senior 
program  as  much  as  one-third  of  his  work  in  courses 
falling  within  the  freshman-sophomore  group. 


Grading  System 

Effective  with  the   Fall   Quarter  of  1969,   the   grading 
scale  for  The  University  of  Georgia  will  be  as  follows: 

A  Excellent 

B  Good 

C  Average 

D  Poor 

F  Failure 


I  Incomplete.  This  grade   indicates  that  al- 

though a  student  was  doing  satisfactory 
work  he  was  unable  to  complete  the 
course  for  some  reason  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

W  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  course 
and  that  no  grade  was  assigned. 

WF  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  course 
while  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  drop- 
ping of  a  course  under  these  circum- 
stances is  equivalent  to  a  failure. 

S  This  grade  indicates  satisfactory  participation 

in  certain  required  courses.  Normally  S 
grades  are  given  in  a  limited  number  of 
professional,  seminar,  or  graduate-level 
courses.  Credit  is  included  in  hours 
earned.  The  grade  is  not  included  in  the 
academic  average. 

U  This  grade   indicates   unsatisfactory  perform- 

ance in  certain  required  courses  in  which 
S  grades  may  normally  be  given.  No  credit 
is  given  in  hours  earned.  The  grade  is  not 
included  in  the  academic  average. 

Au  This  grade  indicates  an  audit.  No  credit  is 
given.  The  grade  is  not  included  in  the 
academic  program. 

Conversion  of  Letter  Grades  to 
Grade  Points 

For    purposes    of  computing    quarterly,    yearly,    and 

cumulative  grade  point  averages,  letter  grades  must 
be  converted  into  numerical  equivalents.  The  equiva- 
lents are: 

A               4.0  WF               0 

B              3.0  I                   * 

C              2.0  S                  * 

D              1.0  U                  * 

F                   0  Au                * 
'Not  computed 

Change  in  Grades 

A  grade  in  a  course  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the 
registrar  and  recorded  cannot  be  changed  except  in 
the  following  circumstances: 

A  grade  of  F  may  be  changed  to  D  if  so  reported  by 
the  instructor  within  12  months. 

A  grade  of  I  may  be  changed  to  any  grade  if  so 
reported  by  the  instructor  within  12  months. 

Any  grade  will  be  changed  upon  a  written  state- 
ment by  the  instructor  that  the  grade  was  a  factual 
error. 

A  senior  in  line  for  graduation  who  makes  a  grade 
of  F  or  D  in  his  senior  year  in  a  course  numbered  200 
or  above  necessary  for  his  degree  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  one  re-examination,  provided  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  course.  Eligibility  for  re- 
examination is  determined  by  the  student's  academic 
dean.  Grades  in  not  more  than  two  courses  may  be 
thus  changed.  Permits  for  a  re-examination  should  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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Grade  Reports 

At   the   close    of   each    quarter,    reports    of   student's 
grades  will  be  mailed  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Reports  will  also  be  made  to  the  parent  regarding 
any  official  action  that  places  a  student  on  probation 
or  excludes  him  from  the  University. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 

Non-Duplication  of  High  School 
Subjects 

No  University  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  in 
mathematics  or  other  courses,  except  for  special  pro- 
vision applicable  to  foreign  languages,  taken  at  the 
University  when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  studies 
already  completed  in  high  school.  A  student  continu- 
ing a  foreign  language  taken  in  high  school  will  be 
placed  in  an  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of 
placement  tests  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Course  Challenging 

The  University  allows,  in  so  far  as  accredited  policies 
permit,  all  students  the  opportunity  to  receive  resi- 
dent credit  for  courses  by  examination  without  hav- 
ing attended  the  regular  classes  for  the  course  if  the 
student  can  provide  evidence  that  he  has  indepen- 
dently mastered  the  material  in  the  course.  The  de- 
tails of  the  procedure,  the  courses  that  may  be 
challenged,  and  the  standards  of  the  courses  that 
may  be  challenged,  and  the  standards  of  eligibility  for 
challenging  said  courses  are  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ments, schools  and/or  colleges  involved. 

Forfeiture  of  Credit 

By  registering  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  already 
received  credit  either  by  work  at  the  University  or  by 
transfer  of  credits  from  another  institution,  a  student 
forfeits  the  previous  hours  credit  in  that  course. 

Resident  Student  Extension  Work 
Prohibited 

Extension  or  correspondence  work  for  University 
credit  may  not  be  taken  by  a  student  while  registered 
as  a  resident  student,  except  in  extraordinary  cases 
and  when  authorized  by  the  dean  of  the  college  or 
school  as  a  part  of  the  student's  normal  load  of 
course  work. 

Admission  to  Course  Examinations 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  the  course  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  and  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances  will  he  be  admit- 
ted to  the  examination  unless  he  has  attended  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  class  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises held  in  the  course. 

Auditing  Courses 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  with- 
out examination  or  credit  may  secure  an  auditor's 
ticket.  Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for 
students  registered  for  credit. 

Class  Attendance 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the 
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meetings  of  classes  in  courses  for  which  they  are  reg- 
istered. A  student  who  incurs  an  excessive  number  of 
absences  may  be  placed  on  probation  or  dismissed 
from  the  University. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

No  student  is  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Univer- 
sity after  registration  for  a  term  without  notifying  the 
associate  dean  for  student  affairs,  who  shall  notify  the 
proper  University  officials.  A  student  withdrawing 
from  the  University  is  expected  to  secure  his  parents' 
consent.  Veterans  receiving  allowances  under  any  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  must  also  notify  the  director  of 
financial  aid.  Refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date  of 
such  notification. 

A  student  against  whom  disciplinary  charges  are 
pending  will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  with  a  clear  record  until  such  charges  shall 
have  been  resolved. 

In  general,  a  student  voluntarily  withdrawing  may 
return  later  if  scholastically  eligible. 

Scholastic  Probation 

A  student  who  fails  to  make  an  average  of  1.7  in  any 
quarter  shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  next 
quarter  in  residence  unless  he  has  a  cumulative  grade 
average  of  2.5  on  all  work  taken  at  the  University.  A 
student  remains  on  probation  until  he  makes  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  2.0,  carrying  a  minimum  of  12  quarter 
hours  (except  graduating  seniors)  during  one  quarter 
in  residence. 

A  student  may  remove  himself  from  probation  dur- 
ing a  Summer  Quarter.  No  student  will  be  placed  on 
probation  on  the  basis  of  his  work  in  a  Summer 
Quarter,  but  Summer  Quarter  grades  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  cumulative  grade  average. 

No  student  will  be  credited  with  the  completion  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation  while  on  probation. 
A  student  on  probation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter for  a  Fall  Quarter. 

Dismissal 

A  student  shall  be  dismissed  (1)  if  he  fails  to  make  an 
average  of  0.7  during  one  quarter  (except  Summer 
Quarter)  or  (2)  if  he  is  on  probation  for  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  and  fails  to  remove  himself  from  proba- 
tion during  the  second  quarter. 

A  student  dismissed  for  the  first  time  may  return 
on  probation  any  quarter  except  a  Fall  Quarter  with 
the  approval  of  his  dean.  One  calendar  year  after  a 
second  dismissal,  a  student  may  petition  the  faculty 
executive  committee  of  the  University  for  readmis- 
sion  if  he  can  convincingly  exhibit  that  he  has  had  a 
change  of  attitude  toward  his  academic  responsibili- 
ties. Such  permission  is  rarely  given. 

Academic  Advisement 

Students  placed  on  probation  should  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  their  academic  adviser  as  soon  as  possible. 
Those  with  poor  scholastic  records  are  advised  that 
unless  their  record  improves  markedly  in  the  follow- 
ing quarter  they  should  withdraw  from  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Admission  to  Another  College  or  School 

A  student  on  probation  or  on  first  exclusion   in  one 
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college  or  school  within  the  University  may  not  trans- 
fer to  another  college  or  school  without  the  consent 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is 
sought. 

Eligibility  for  Student  Activities 

Ten  or  more  hours  per  quarter  is  the  normal  load  for 
any  student  participating  in  student  activities. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  is  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  any  major  student  activity,  represent 
the  University  or  student  body  in  any  offical  capacity, 
or  serve  as  an  officer  of  any  student  organization. 

Students  participating  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
must  meet  all  scholarship  requirements  of  the  South- 
eastern Conference. 

Students  on  social  probation  or  warning  may  be 
restricted  from  participation  in  general  student  activi- 
ties or  social  life. 

Changes  in  Courses 

Changes  in  a  student's  program  of  courses  may  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege or  school  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 
Changes  will  not  be  permitted  unless  requested  dur- 
ing the  first  four  days  of  the  quarter.  A  service  fee  of 
$2  may  be  assessed  for  each  change,  though  no 
charge  will  be  imposed  for  changes  made  necessary 
by  University  regulations. 

Dropping  of  Courses 

A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school.  Veterans 
receiving  benefits  must  notify  the  director  of  financial 
aid  of  course  load  reductions. 

The  procedure  for  dropping  a  course  is  initiated  in 
the  dean's  office,  except  in  cases  where  the  instruc- 
tor wishes  to  drop  with  a  grade  of  WF  a  student  who 
has  had  excessive  absences. 

Except  in  special  cases  a  student  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  drop  to  less  than  a  normal  load  of  16  academic 
hours.  A  student  who  drops  to  less  than  16  hours  of 
work  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  will  nor- 
mally receive  a  grade  of  WF  on  the  course  or  courses 
dropped. 

Students  registered  for  extra  hours  may  be  permit- 
ted by  the  dean  to  drop  to  a  normal  load,  but  if  the 
course  is  dropped  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  quar- 
ter and  the  grade  received  is  W,  the  student  forfeits 
for  the  next  quarter  the  right  to  apply  for  extra  hours. 

A  grade  of  W  signifies  that  the  student  was  passing 
the  course  at  the  time  he  withdrew.  Such  a  grade, 
even  if  the  course  was  dropped  for  medical  reasons, 
does  not  relieve  the  student  for  the  regular  probation 
and  exclusion  rules.  See  "Scholastic  Probation  and 
Dismissal  Rule." 


tion,  authorize  the  following  variations  from  the 
normal  work  load: 

1.  A  minimum  load  of  10  hours.  Except  in  special 
cases,  a  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop  a 
load  to  less  than  16  hours.  A  student  who  drops 
to  less  than  16  hours  after  the  first  five  days  of  a 
quarter  will  normally  receive  a  grade  of  WF  in 
the  course  or  courses  dropped. 

2.  The  dean  of  the  school  or  college  may  approve 
any  number  of  hours  in  excess  of  the  normal 
load  for  one  of  his  students. 


Student  Draft  Deferments 

Full-time  undergraduates  who  had  a  student  defer- 
ment (ll-S  classification)  prior  to  the  summer  of  1971 
may  request  a  continuation  of  this  deferment  by  fil- 
ing a  Selective  Service  Authorization  Card  with  the 
Registrar's  Office  so  that  enrollment  status  can  be 
reported  to  the  student's  local  board. 

Co-operative  students  are  recognized  as  being 
enrolled  on  a  full-time,  five-year  course  of  instruction 
and  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for  the  ll-S  defer- 
ment during  their  entire  five-year  program. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Minimum  Requirements 

For  students  entering  the  University  after  September 
1,  1971,  the  minimum  graduation  requirements  will 
be  180  quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  English  101,  Math 
100,  basic  physical  education,  and  basic  ROTC.  Physi- 
cal education  will  carry  one  academic  hour  credit  per 
quarter  (up  to  six  quarters).  For  students  enrolled 
prior  to  September  1,  1967,  the  minimum  graduation 
requirements  are  185  quarter  hours  excluding  basic 
ROTC  and  physical  education. 

Some  schools  and  colleges  require  additional  hours 
for  graduation.  See  the  appropriate  school  or  college 
sections  for  their  requirements. 


Academic  Work  Load 

The  normal  load  of  work  for  freshman  and  sopho- 
more students  is  16  hours  per  quarter.  The  normal 
load  of  work  for  junior  and  senior  students  is  15-18 
hours  per  quarter  except  where  otherwise  stated  in 
the  published  degree  requirements.  Veterans  must 
carry  12  hours  per  quarter  to  draw  full  subsistance. 

Variation  from  Normal  Work  Load 

The  dean  of  a  school  or  college  may,  at  his  discre- 
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The  Core  Curriculum 

The  core  curriculum  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  was  established  to  help  students  as  they 
work  toward  baccalaureate  degrees  in  University  Sys- 
tem colleges  and  universities.  It  represents  an  effort 
to  deal  effectively  with  problems  related  to  transfer- 
ring credit  among  units  of  the  University  System. 

The  core  curriculum  provides  for  (1)  90  quarter 
credit  hours  of  which  60  are  in  general  education  and 
30  in  a  major  area  of  study,  (2)  assurance  that  all  or 
part  of  the  core  curriculum  will  be  transferable 
among  University  System  institutions  for  credit  to- 
ward the  bachelor's  degree,  and  (3)  the  preservation 
of  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  institutional  au- 
tonomy. 

Area  I/Humanities  (20  quarter  hours) 

English  101-102  and  a  choice  of  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: English  121  or  122;  Speech  108;  Philosophy 
104;  a  foreign  language  numbered  101,  102,  103, 
104,  201  or  202. 

Area  It/Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  (20  quarter 

hours) 

Mathematics:  At  least  five  hours  from  Mathematics 
100,  101,  235  or  254.  Science:  At  least  one  10-hour 
sequence  from  Biology  101-102,  Botany  121-122, 
Zoology  225-226,  Physics  127-128-229  or  137-138  or 
239,  Chemistry  121-122  or  111-112,  Geology  125-126, 
Physical  Science  101,  Geography  104  or  121-122. 

Area  Ill/Social  Science  (20  quarter  hours) 

Required:  Political  Science  101:  choice  of  one  of 
the  following:  History  100,  111,  112,  251,  or  252; 
choice  of  any  two  of  the  following:  Anthropology 
102,  Economics  105,  Geography  101,  Philosophy 
104,  Psychology  101,  or  Sociology  105. 

Area  IV/Major  Field  (Minimum  of  30  quarter  hours) 
For  applicable  courses  in  this  area,  please  refer  to 
the   appropriate   degree   program    requirements   as 
outlined  in  the  sections  for  the  individual  colleges 
and  schools  in  this  bulletin. 

Residence 

The  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 

Students  who  present  acceptable  college  credits 
earned  before  September  1960,  or  who  are  enrolled 
for  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  may  satisfy  the 
residence  requirements  by  completing  in  residence 
45  hours  in  courses  numbered  200  and  above  with  a 
cumulative  average  grade  of  2.0  or  better. 

If  a  student  elects  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  B.S.  degree  by  taking  his  senior  year  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia  or  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  residence  requirement  is  45  quarter 
hours,  30  quarter  hours  of  which  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  200  and  above,  taken  after  admission  to 
senior  division  standing. 

Correspondence  and  Extension  Work 

Not  more  then  one-fourth  of  the  work  counted  to- 
ward a  degree  may  consist  of  courses  taken  by  corre- 
spondence or  extension.  Work  taken  at  the  off- 
campus  centers  is  classified  as  extension. 

Hours 

Each   candidate   for   a   degree   must   secure   credit  in 
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approved  courses  totaling  at  least  the  number  of 
quarter  hours  required  for  a  degree  by  the  school  or 
college  in  which  he  is  registered. 

For  instance,  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  re- 
quires for  graduation  180  quarter  hours.  Other 
schools  and  colleges  may  require  more  quarter 
hours,  and  these  are  listed  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  those  schools  and  colleges. 

Grades 

A  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  is  required  to 
meet  all  undergraduate  degree  requirements. 

English 

English  101  and  102  (English  Composition)  are  re- 
quired for  all  undergraduate  degrees  from  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is 
required  for  English  101  and  an  average  of  2.0  or  bet- 
ter is  required  for  both  courses. 


Physical  Education 

All  non-veteran  freshman  and  sophomore  men  and 
all  freshman  and  sophomore  women  are  required  to 
complete  with  passing  grades  six  quarters  of  physical 
education.  Students  physically  or  organically  handi- 
capped will  be  assigned  to  special  physical  education 
classes.  Students  who  enter  the  University  with  sen- 
ior division  standing  and  who  have  fulfilled  the  physi- 
cal education  requirements  of  the  institution  from 
which  they  transferred  will  not  be  required  to  take 
physical  education.  Six  hours  total  credit  (one  hour 
per  quarter)  may  be  earned. 


Examinations  on  the  Constitutions 

Examinations  on  the  Constiutions  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  state  of  Georgia  are  required  of 
all  persons  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University, 
including  those  transferring  Political  Science  101  from 
institutions  outside  the  state  unless  exempted  by 
courses  dealing  with  these  constitutions. 

Approved  courses  for  exemption  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Constitution  Federal  and 

POL  101  Georgia  Constitution 

POL105H  POL  101  (U.  Ga.) 

POL  406  POL  105H  (U.  Ga.) 

POL  408  POL  406  (U.  Ga.) 

POL  483  HIS  459  and  405 

POL  484 

HIS  251  or  252  Georgia  Constitution 

HIS  351  or  352  SOS  104 

HIS  405  HIS  459 

HIS  353H  or  354H  POL  405 

POL  406  (U.  Ga.) 

Examinations  are  given  once  each  quarter.  Students 
who  fail  the  examination  must  satisfy  the  requirement 
with  course  work.  No  re-examination  is  permitted. 
Dates  of  the  examinations  are  announced  in  the 
schedule  of  classes. 


Examinations  on  United  States  and 
Georgia  History 

An  examination  on  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Georgia  is  required  of  all  persons  receiving  a 
degree  from  the  University,  unless  exempted  by 
one  of  the  following  history  courses:  History 
100,  History  251,  or  History  252.  Students  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  United  States  and  Georgia  history 
examination  only  one  time.  Examinations  are  given  to 
freshman  during  orientation  and  once  each  quarter 
to  upper  classmen.  Dates  of  the  examination  are 
announced  in  the  schedule  of  classes. 


Special  Requirements 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  show  that  they  have  met 
all  general  University  requirements  for  such  matters 
as  registration  and  payment  of  fees  and  special  re- 
quirements of  the  college  or  schools  in  which  they 
have  been  registered. 

All  candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees  must  file 
an  application  for  graduation  with  the  Registrar's 
Office  during  the  first  quarter  of  their  senior  year. 
Students  who  fail  to  perform  this  duty  will  forfeit  any 
equity  in  the  adjustment  of  errors  or  omissions  made 
in  their  programs  or  graduating  on  schedule. 


Transfer  transcripts,  correspondence  grades,  and 
grade  changes  of  last  quarter  seniors  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Registrar's  Office  one  calendar  month 
prior  to  their  graduation  date  at  The  University  of 
Georgia. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  not  required  to  attend 
graduation  exercises.  He  should  advise  the  registrar 
in  writing  of  the  address  to  which  his  diploma  should 
be  mailed. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withold  the  di- 
ploma of  any  student  who  has  completed  all  aca- 
demic requirements  if  he  is  guilty  of  conduct  which 
is  morally  reprehensible  or  is  of  such  disorderly  na- 
ture that  he  could  have  been  disciplined  by  expul- 
sion. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  SUPERIOR 
STUDENTS 

Programs  for  superior  students  at  The  University  of 
Georgia  consist  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
and  the  Honors  Program. 

Both  programs  are  headed  by  a  director  under  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  the 
University  Council  for  Superior  Students.  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  and  the 
Honors  Program  should  be  directed  to  the  director  of 
Programs  for  Superior  Students,  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601,  telephone  (404)  542- 
3240. 

Advanced  Placement  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
staff  is  to  coordinate  and  supervise  all  advanced 
placement  activities  instituted  by  The  University  of 
Georgia  and  to  provide  liaison  among  the  various 
University  units  in  matters  concerning  both  advanced 
placement  and  credit  by  exemption  in  basic  courses. 

Generally,  advanced  placement  tests  are  given  to 
new  students  during  summer  orientation  sessions 
prior  to  fall  enrollment.  Several  of  these  sessions  are 
especially  planned  for  superior  students  and  provide 
coordinated  placement  testing  and  academic  counsel- 
ing, followed  by  early  class  registration  for  the  Fall 
Quarter.  Superior  students  invited  to  these  sessions 
are  urged  to  attend,  since  lack  of  time  during  fall  reg- 
istration does  not  permit  the  same  intensive  testing 
and  counseling  procedure. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Advanced  Placement  Pro- 
gram, the  University  also  participates  in  the  advanced 
placement  program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  Students  making  a  good  record  on  the 
CEEB  program  are  given,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  respective  department,  advanced  placement  and 
credit  in  all  fields.  Some  students  who  make  only 
passing  scores  on  CEEB  advanced  placement  tests  are 
exempted  from  elementary  courses.  An  effort  is  made 
to  give  recognition  to  every  student  who  enters  the 
University  with  credit  on  the  CEEB  advanced  place- 
ment program. 

Another  way  in  which  the  University  participated  in 
the  testing  programs  of  the  CEEB  is  by  granting  ex- 
emption and  credit  on  the  basis  of  the  achievement 
scores  in  foreign  languages. 

Students  who  took  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests  in 
foreign  languages  and/or  participated  in  the  special 
advanced  placement  program  of  the  CEEB  and  plan  to 
enroll  at  The  University  of  Georgia  should  request 
the   CEEB  testing  center  to   submit  their  scores  and 
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test  booklets  to  the  director  of  admissions,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601,  telephone 
(404)  542-2112. 

The  Honors  Program 

The  primary  goals  of  the  Honors  Program  are  to  pro- 
vide the  superior  undergraduate  student  with  individ- 
ualized intellectual  opportunities  designed  to 
maximize  the  student's  learning  potential:  smaller, 
enriched  classes;  direct  and  personal  contact  with 
top  faculty  members;  greater  curriculum  flexibility; 
and  the  ability  to  strike  out  on  his  own  in  intellectual 
pursuits.  Although  most  Honors  courses  and  other 
instructional  services  are  offered  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  the  Honors  Program  is  open  to  all 
students  in  the  University  who  qualify  for  admission 
and  wish  to  participate  in  Honors  work. 

The  following  colleges  and  schools  have  designated 
coordinators  of  Honors  work,  who  may  be  contacted 
for  additional  information  concerning  the  Honors 
Program  in  their  respective  disciplines:  arts  &  sci- 
ences, agriculture,  business  administration,  educa- 
tion, environmental  design,  forest  resources,  home 
economics,  journalism,  and  pharmacy. 

Graduation  With  Honors 

The  University  awards  degrees  with  honors  to  candi- 
dates who  meet  specified  standards  of  academic  ex- 
cellence. In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  degree  with 
honors,  a  student  must  have  carried  a  minimum  of 
100  quarter  hours  in  residence  at  The  University  of 
Georgia. 

At  the  time  of  computation,  at  least  80  hours  at  The 
University  of  Georgia  must  be  completed,  and  the 
student  must  be  registered  for  at  least  20  additional 
hours  in  his  final  quarter. 

The  honors  designations  and  the  respective  scho- 
lastic standards  are: 


for  graduation  during 

1971 

1972 

after  1972 

summa  cum  laude 

4.0 

3.95 

3.9 

magna  cum  laude 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

cum  laude 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Valedictorian 

Only  those  students  who  also  are  qualified  for 
graduation  summa  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude 
may  be  candidates  for  valedictorian. 

The  valedictory  committee  shall  determine  and 
elect  one  first,  second,  and  third  honor  graduate  and 
designate  the  first  honor  graduate  as  valedictorian.  If 
the  first  honor  graduate  elects  not  to  accept  this 
honorary  assignment,  it  shall  be  offered  to  the  sec- 
ond or  third  honor  graduate  in  turn.  The  names  of 
the  valedictorian  and  honor  graduates  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  program  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. 

Dean's  List 

The  University  encourages  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  gives  offical  recognition  to  students  whose  work 
is  superior  by  publishing  dean's  lists  from  each 
school  or  college  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Dean's 
lists  include  all  students  who  have,  during  the  pre- 
ceding quarter,  made  an  average  of  3.60  or  higher, 
carried  a  load  of  at  least  12  hours,  and  received  no 
grades  less  than  B  and  no  incomplete  (I)  grades. 


Honor  Fraternities  and  Societies 

Several  honor  fraternities  and  societies  at  the  Univer- 
sity extend  recognition  to  students  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship  and  good  character.  There  are  chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  of 
many  college,  scnool,  and  departmental  honor  socie- 
ties. 


Honors  Day 

Honors  Day  was  introduced  by  the  late  Chancellor  S. 
V.  Sanford  in  1930  to  give  public  recognition  to  stu- 
dents who  achieve  high  scholastic  records.  All  stu- 
dents in  the  University  who  stand  in  first  five  per 
cent  of  their  classes,  based  on  cumulative  grade 
point  averages,  are  included  in  the  honors  program. 
Listed  separately  are  those  students  who  have  been 
elected  to  honorary  scholarship  societies  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  college  or  department  and  those 
students  who  have  earned  special  awards  for  their 
scholastic  achievements.  Honors  Day  is  held  in  May 
of  each  year. 


DIVISION  OF  THE  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Division  of  the  Armed  Services  consists  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Science  and  the  Department 
of  Aerospace  Studies. 

The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corp  programs  are 
designed  to  develop  leadership  qualities  and  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
how  they  support  the  national  policies  and  interest  of 
the  Unites  States.  In  particular,  ROTC  programs  are 
charged  with  the  mission  of  commissioning  second 
lieutenants  who  have  the  qualities,  attributes  and 
educational  credentials  essential  for  service  as  junior 
officers  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force. 

The  University  of  Georgia  grants  the  following  aca- 
demic credit  for  ROTC: 

Basic  ROTC — 2  credit  hours  per  quarter  (maximum 

12  credit  hours  for  6  quarters); 
Advanced   ROTC — 3   credit   hours   per   quarter 

(maximum  18  credit  hours  for  6  quarters). 

Department  of  Military  Science 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  military  science  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  but 
also  to  provide  him  with  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  leadership  and  management  that  will 
be  useful  in  any  facet  of  society.  Each  student  is  pro- 
vided with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  national  security  and 
world  affairs. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  a  student  during 
his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  the  basic  mili- 
tary science  course  and  the  course  of  study  normally 
pursued  by  a  student  during  his  junior  and  senior 
year  is  the  advanced  military  science  course.  Students 
pursuing  these  courses  are  normally  enrolled  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC). 
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For  selection  and  retention  in  the  advanced  course, 
a  student  must  be  physically  qualified,  should  have 
maintained  above  average  military  and  academic 
standing,  and  demonstrate  a  potential  for  further 
leadership  development. 

Graduates  of  the  advanced  course  are  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  in  the  branch  of  service  most  appropriate  to 
their  interests  and  academic  achievements  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Army.  The  branches  of  the 
Army  include  not  only  the  vital  combat  arms,  but 
such  supporting  technical  fields  as  signal,  ordnance, 
transportation,  finance,  legal,  engineering,  chemical, 
and  medical.  Regardless  of  the  branch  selected,  all 
officers  will  receive  valuable  experience  in  manage- 
ment, logistics,  and  administration.  Advanced  course 
students  are  exempt  from  selective  service  require- 
ments and  instead  will  be  called  to  active  duty  within 
12  months  after  graduation  and  will  serve  in  their 
commissioned  status  for  a  period  of  six  months  to 
two  years  depending  on  the  prevailing  requirements 
and  circumstances.  Graduates  may  be  granted  a  delay 
in  reporting  for  active  duty  for  graduate  study.  A 
small  number  of  outstanding  students  are  designated 
distinguished  military  graduates  and  are  offered 
commissions  in  the  regular  Army  each  year. 


Basic  Military  Science 

Basic  military  science  courses  involve  six  quarters 
wherein  the  student  learns  the  organization  and  roles 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  acquires  essential  background 
knowledge  of  weapons,  map  reading,  and  tactics. 
Equally  important,  these  courses  have  the  objective 
of  developing  the  student's  leadership,  self-disci- 
pline, integrity,  and  sense  of  responsibility. 

Veterans  entering  the  military  science  programs 
will  receive  appropriate  placement  credit  for  their  ac- 
tive military  service.  Students  who  have  completed 
military  science  courses  in  essentially  military  prepar- 
atory schools  or  junior  colleges  may  be  given  appro- 
priate credit.  Students  with  at  least  three  years  of 
high  school  ROTC  should  contact  the  professor  of 
military  science  in  regard  to  their  placement.  Place- 
ment credit  or  six  quarters  of  basic  military  science  is 
a  prerequisite  to  admission  into  the  advanced  pro- 
gram. Basic  ROTC  cadets  are  granted  military  defer- 
ments from  the  Selective  Service  System  upon 
enrollment  in  the  program. 


Advanced  Military  Science 

The  general  objective  of  this  course  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  junior  officers  who  by  education,  training, 
attitude,  and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable  for  con- 
tinued development  as  officers  in  the  Army.  There 
are  two  avenues  available  for  the  student  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  entry  into  the  advanced  program  and  obtain  a 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant: 

(a)  satisfactory  completion  of  the  basic  program  at 
The  University  of  Georgia  or  at  any  other 
school,  college  or  university  offering  basic 
ROTC  and  meeting  the  entrance  and  retention 
requirements  established  by  the  Army  as  out- 
lined below;  and 

(b)  for  those  students  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  basic  military  science,  a 
special  two-year  advanced  program  which  offers 
a  student  transferring  to  this  University  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  commission.  For  any  de- 
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sired  information  on  the  two-year  program,  in- 
terested students  should  contact  the  professor 
of  military  science.  Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  February  1. 

All  advanced  course  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend summer  camps  as  outlined  below. 

All  advanced  cadets  are  paid  a  subsistence 
allowance  of  $50  per  month  while  enrolled  in  the 
advanced  course  for  a  period  of  20  months.  For  infor- 
mation concerning  fees,  uniforms,  and  textbooks  see 
"Financial  Information." 

Basic  Summer  Camp  for  Advanced  Military 
Science 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  with  two  years 
of  college  remaining,  but  who  have  not  completed 
basic  military  science,  are  eligible  to  be  considered 
for  selection  to  the  advanced  military  science  pro- 
gram. Those  selected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
two-year  advanced  program  must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a  basic  summer  camp  of  six  weeks  duration 
prior  to  entering  the  advanced  program.  Students 
attending  this  camp  are  messed,  quartered,  paid  at 
the  rate  of  about  $134  per  month  and  given  a  travel 
allowance  of  six  cents  per  mile  from  their  home  to 
camp  and  return. 

Advanced  Summer  Camp 

Students  contracting  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses 
are  required  to  attend  advanced  summer  camp,  nor- 
mally between  the  two  academic  years  of  the  ad- 
vanced course.  Students  attending  this  camp  are 
messed  and  quartered,  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $225 
per  month,  and  given  travel  allowance  of  six  cents 
per  mile  from  their  home  to  camp  and  return. 

Scholarship  Program 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Army  awards  several  one,  two, 
three  and  four-year  scholarships  to  outstanding 
young  men  who  desire  careers  as  regular  Army  offi- 
cers. The  Army  pays  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  labora- 
tory expenses  incurred  by  the  scholarship  student 
and,  in  addition,  each  student  receives  $50  per 
month  for  the  duration  of  the  scholarship.  Individuals 
desiring  to  compete  for  either  of  these  scholarshps 
must  apply  between  September  1  and  January  15 
prior  to  the  next  school  year.  One-,  two-,  and  three- 
year  scholarship  applications  may  be  made  to  the 
professor  of  military  science  at  The  University  of 
Georgia.  Four-year  scholarship  applications  must  be 
made  to  the  major  Army  headquarters  in  the  region 
in  which  the  high  school  student  resides. 

Senior  Year  Scholarships  for  Women 

Ninety  scholarships  are  made  available  each  year  by 
the  United  States  Army  for  young  women  who  have 
completed  their  junior  year  or  are  first  quarter  sen- 
iors. Each  scholarship  pays  the  recipient  approxi- 
mately $350  per  month  during  her  senior  year. 
Interested  applicants  should  write  Headquarters, 
United  States  Army  Third  Recruiting  District,  1628 
Virginia  Avenue,  College  Park,  Georgia  30337. 

Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  offers  a  professional  education 
program  which  prepares  male  and  female  students  to 
become  functioning  members  of  society  by  teaching 
them  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
how  the  Department  of  Defense  and  particularly  the 
Air  Force  contributes  to  national  goals  and  policies; 
and   an    introduction   to   world    military   systems   and 
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U.S.  military  commitments.  It  also  provides  an  ave- 
nue for  students  to  become  flying  (pilot  or  navigator) 
and  non-flying  (lawyers,  administrators,  scientists,  or 
any  other  college  major  field)  officers  in  the  Force. 
Commission  as  an  officer  (second  lieutenant)  is  ten- 
dered at  the  time  the  University  grants  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  AFROTC  curriculum  is  the  initial  step  in 
the  education  of  the  professional  officer  and  provides 
him  with  a  firm  understanding  of  aerospace  power 
concepts;  the  Air  Force  mission,  organization,  and 
operation.  Education  of  the  professional  officer  con- 
tinues after  commissioning  in  that  officers  attend  Air 
Force  schools,  and  outstanding  men  are  selected  for 
graduate  training  at  certain  universities.  Full  pay  and 
allowances  in  addition  to  tuition  and  books  are  pro- 
vided for  this  graduate  work.  Newly  commissioned 
officers  are  normally  granted  a  delay  in  entering  ac- 
tive duty  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  advanced  de- 
grees. 


General  Program 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  consists  of  two  phases: 
the  general  military  course  (GMC)  and  the  profes- 
sional officer  course  (POC);  each  phase  requires  six 
quarters  of  study  on  campus.  The  GMC  consists  of 
general  knowledge  of  value  to  all  students  while  the 
POC  leads  to  a  commission.  Completion  of  the  GMC 
is  normally  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the 
POC.  Transfer  students  and  other  students  unable  to 
participate  in  the  on-campus  GMC  may  substitute  a 
six-week  field  training  period  for  this  requirement. 
Application  for  six-week  field  training  must  be  ac- 
complished February  1  preceding  the  Fall  Quarter 
which  the  student  becomes  a  junior. 

A  student  must  complete  one  field  training  course, 
conducted  at  an  Air  Force  base.  There  are  two  types 
of  courses  available  depending  on  which  program  the 
student  anticipates  entering,  two-  or  four-year.  The 
two-year  program  requires  a  six-week  field  training 
course  prior  to  entering  the  POC.  The  four-year  pro- 
gram requires  a  four-week  course  to  be  completed 
normally  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

Women  Cadets 

Air  Force  ROTC  offers  its  full  range  of  programs  to 
women  cadets,  with  the  exception  of  flight  instruc- 
tion. Women  cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  for  AF- 
ROTC college  scholarships  and  they  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  their  male  counterparts.  Commission  as 
an  officer  (second  lieutenant)  is  tendered  at  the  time 
the  University  grants  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Placement  Credit 

Students  who  have  completed  ROTC  courses  in  es- 
sentially military  preparatory  schools  or  junior  col- 
leges may  be  given  appropriate  credit.  Students  who 
have  taken  high  school  ROTC  should  contact  the 
professor  of  aerospace  studies  for  placement.  Indi- 
viduals with  prior  service  may  also  be  given  place- 
ment credit. 

Selection  for  The  POC 

Selection  for  the  POC  is  based  on  interest  in  the  Air 
Force  together  with  achievement  records  of  academic 
ability,  observed  leadership  traits,  and  the  results  of  a 
mental  officer  qualification  test  and  physical  examina- 
tion. Schedules  for  these  tests  are  announced 
through  normal  student  advisory  media. 


Pay 

When  attending  either  field  training  course,  a  student 
is  furnished  transportation  or  payment  for  travel  plus 
pay  at  the  current  rate  of  approximately  $200  per 
month.  He  is  furnished  all  uniforms  and  receives  free 
medical  and  dental  care  while  at  field  training.  A 
non-taxable  allowance  of  $50.00  per  month  during 
two  academic  years  is  paid  to  POC  cadets.  This  fee  is 
in  addition  to  any  other  scholarship  held  by  students. 

Scholarships 

The  College  Scholarship  Program  (CSP)  is  available  to 
selected  four  year  students  participating  in  AFROTC 
programs.  This  scholarship  consist  of  full  payment  of 
tuition,  fees  as  listed  in  the  University  bulletin,  $25.00 
per  quarter  for  books  and  the  monthly  allowance  of 
$50.00  mentioned  above,  for  each  scholarship  year. 
Scholarship  consideration  is  predicated  on  student 
ability,  performance  and  potential. 

Books,  Uniforms  and  Fees 

See  Financial  Information. 

Flight  Training 

Any  physically  and  mentally  qualified  AFROTC  cadet 
in  the  POC  may  participate  in  the  flight  instruction 
program.  He  will  receive  36V2  hours  of  flying  training 
and  42  hours  of  ground  school  instruction.  He  may 
earn  a  private  pilot's  license  if  he  desires,  as  all  pre- 
requisites for  such  license  are  completed. 

Student  Obligations 

When  entering  the  professional  officer  course,  a  stu- 
dent must  have  at  least  two  full  academic  years 
remaining  to  complete  his  college  requirements  for 
an  undergraduate  or  a  graduate  degree  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Each  POC  student  is  required  to  en- 
list in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  to  execute  a  written 
contract  with  the  government.  This  contract  requires 
a  student  to  complete  the  POC  and  to  accept  a 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  if  tendered. 

Selective  Service 

Non-CSP,  general  military  course  students  may  be 
granted  1D  draft  deferments.  CSP  and  POC  students 
are  enlisted  in  the  obligated  reserve  and  as  such  are 
not  subject  to  the  draft. 
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STUDENT 
SERVICES 


HOUSING 

Residence  Halls 

General  Information 

Residence  halls  at  the  University  accommodate  ap- 
proximately 6,500  students.  Another  1,700  students 
live  in  fraternity  and  sorority  houses.  Approximately 
400  student  families  live  in  University  married  student 
housing.  More  that  9,400  students  rent  housing  in 
Athens  or  commute. 

Inquiries   about   housing   should    be    addressed   as 
follows: 

For  residence  halls,  fraternities,  sororities,  and  general 
program : 

Main  Office 

Department  of  University  Housing 

Russell  Hall,  The  University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Georgia  30601 

For  on-campus  family  housing: 
Student  Family  Housing  Office 
The  University  of  Georgia 
710  East  Campus  Road 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 

For  off-campus  housing 
Off-Campus  Housing  Office 
Russell  Hall 

The  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 

Students  Required  to  Occupy  Residence  Halls 

All  students  whose  non-academic  classification  by  the 
registrar  is  freshman  or  sophomore,  except  those 
who  are:  (1)  married;  (2)  veterans  of  more  than  100 
consecutive  days  of  active  military  duty;  (3)  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  older;  or  (4)  who  live  at  home 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  live 
in  a  University  residence  hall  or  an  officially  recog- 
nized fraternity  or  sorority  house.  Students  must  be 
classified  by  the  registrar  as  a  sophomore  or  above  to 
be  eligible  to  live  in  a  fraternity  or  sorority  house. 
Petitions  requesting  clearance  to  live  off  campus  must 
be  submitted  in  advance  to  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Housing. 


Residence  requirements  are  subject  to  change  by 
the  University  without  advance  notice. 

Residence  Hall  Applications 

Applications  for  residence  halls  are  mailed  to  new 
students  with  their  official  notice  of  acceptance  to  the 
University.  The  application  and  housing  deposit  must 
be  returned  to  the  director  of  housing  in  accordance 
with  accompanying  instructions. 

Room  Assignments 

Students  may  indicate  on  their  housing  application 
their  preference  for  specific  residence  halls  and 
roommates.  These  will  be  honored  insofar  as  space 
and  internal  procedures  permit.  However,  should 
requested  assignment  not  be  possible  under  existing 
conditons,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  assign 
the  applicant  at  its  discretion.  Of  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  assignment  of  roommates  is  that  both  ap- 
plicants request  each  other  and  that  the  applications 
are  mailed  together. 

Roommate  and  room  assignments  will  be  available 
upon  arrival  at  the  assigned  hall  on  opening  day. 
Students  who  do  not  receive  their  preference  should 
inquire  of  the  head  staff  member  in  their  halls  about 
the  possibility  of  room  changes  after  the  beginning  of 
the  quarter. 

Rental  Rates 

The    regular   quarterly    room    rent   does    not   include 
housing  rates  for  between  quarter  breaks.  The   Uni- 
versity reserves  the  right  to  charge  extra  rent  when 
housing  is  provided  during  such  times. 
Women's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 
Boggs,  Church,  Creswell,  Hill,  Mell, 

Myers,  Rutherford,  Soule  $125.00 

Brumby,  Mary  Lyndon  $135.00 

Private  rooms  cost  an  additional  $35  per  quarter  in 
Boggs,  Church,  Creswell,  Hill,  Mell,  Myers,  Ruth- 
erford, and  Soule  Halls  and  $45  per  quarter  in 
Brumby  and  Mary  Lyndon  Halls. 
Suites  are  available  in  Center  Myers  and  Mary  Lyn- 
don Halls  at  an  additional  cost  of  $5  per  quarter 
per  resident. 
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Men's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 

Morris  $115.00 

Milledge,  Payne,  Reed,  Tucker, 

Clark  Howell,  Lipscomb,  Joe  Brown  $125.00 

Russell  $135.00 

Private   rooms   cost   an   additional   $35   per  quarter 

except  in  Russell  Hall,  where  it  is  $45  and  Morris, 

where  it  is  $25. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes 
in  its  fees  and  charges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quar- 
ter and  without  previous  notice. 

Deposits 

A  $50  advance  deposit  is  required  of  new  or  return- 
ing students  to  the  University  at  the  time  of 
application  if  the  beginning  term  of  residence  is  Fall, 
Winter,  or  Spring  Quarter.  No  advance  deposit  is 
required  for  the  summer. 

Students  who  continue  to  live  in  University  resi- 
dence halls  from  one  quarter  to  the  next  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  an  advance  deposit,  except  for  the  Fall 
Quarter  when  an  advance  deposit  of  $50  is  required. 

Students  who  apply  to  move  into  University  hous- 
ing from  off-campus  housing,  sorority  or  fraternity 
houses  during  any  quarter  must  pay  the  $50  advance 
deposit. 

Deposits  must  be  paid  by  check  or  money  order 
made  payable  to  The  University  of  Georgia  and  must 
be  submitted  along  with  the  housing  application. 
(See  section  on  "Cancellation  of  Applications"  for 
further  details.) 

The  full  deposit  is  credited  toward  payment  of  rent 
for  the  quarter  for  which  the  deposit  is  made.  Rent 
balances  are  payable  at  registration  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Department  of  University  Housing. 

A  key  deposit  of  $1  which  is  collected  along  with 
the  first  quarter's  rent  is  refunded  when  the  key  is 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  of  occupancy. 

Cancellation  of  Applications 

Of  the  room  reservation  deposit  described  above, 
$25  is  non-refundable  and  non-transferable.  The  bal- 
ance is  refundable  if  the  following  conditions  are 
met. 

Cancellation  notices  regarding  residence  hall  appli- 
cations must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  director 
of  University  housing.  The  cancellation  notice  must 
be  postmarked  not  later  than  August  1  for  Fall  Quar- 
ter, November  30  for  Winter  Quarter,  or  February  28 
for  Spring  Quarter.  If  the  notice  is  delivered  in  per- 
son, it  must  arrive  at  the  Housing  Office  not  late  than 
5:00  p.m.  on  the  dates  listed.  No  refunds  are  made 
on  applications  received  after  the  aforementioned 
deadlines. 

Responsibility  for  Occupancy 

If  a  student  does  not  appear  to  occupy  his  assigned 
space  in  a  University  residence  hall,  or  if  official  noti- 
fication of  a  delay  is  not  filed  by  9:00  a.m.  on  the  first 
day  of  classes,  the  University  reserves  the  right  to 
cancel  the  reservation  and  assign  the  space  to  an- 
other student. 

Once  a  housing  application  and  deposit  have  been 
accepted  by  the  University,  the  applicant  is  obligated 
for  the  full  term's  rent  whether  he  occupies  the  room 
or  not.  The  only  exceptions  are:  (1)  when  the  student 
withdraws  from  the  University  through  proper  chan- 
nels; or  (2)  when  the  student  cancels  his  reservation 
prior  to  the  announced  deadline. 


Withdrawal  Refunds 

Students  withdrawing  from  the  University  automati- 
cally forfeit  $25  of  their  room  rent.  The  remainder  of 
the  room  rent  is  refunded  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule:  (a)  80  per  cent  if  withdrawal  is 
made  within  one  week  after  the  regular  registration 
date  of  the  applicable  quarter  as  published  in  the 
general  catalog;  (b)  60  per  cent  if  within  one  to  two 
weeks;  (c)  40  per  cent  if  within  two  to  three  weeks; 
and  (d)  20  per  cent  if  within  three  to  four  weeks.  No 
refunds  are  made  after  four  weeks  from  the  date  of 
registration.  Neither  is  a  refund  of  rent  made  to  any 
student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  disciplinary  reasons.  Checks  for  refunds 
are  mailed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Furnishings  and  Services 

Student  rooms  are  equipped  with  beds,  chairs,  study 
tables,  dressers  or  chests  of  drawers  and  clothes 
closets.  Students  furnish  their  own  pillows,  linen, 
blankets,  towels,  lamps,  rugs,  etc.  Hot  plates,  pop- 
corn poppers,  sun -lamps,  television  sets,  electric 
irons,  and  air-conditioners  may  not  be  used  in  the 
bedrooms. 

There  are  room  telephones  in  all  residence  halls 
except  Morris.  Local  service  is  included  in  the  room 
rent;  long  distance  charges  are  billed  to  the  student 
by  the  telephone  company. 

Brumby,  Mary  Lyndon,  and  Russell  Halls  are  air- 
conditioned. 

Weekly  linen  rental  service  is  available  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  at  quarterly  and  academic  year  rates. 

Approval  may  be  obtained  to  operate  refrigerators 
in  student  bedrooms  provided  they  have  a  maximum 
capacity  of  2.5  cubic  feet  and  do  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing electrical  requirements: 

Operate  at  118  volts  (plus  or  minus  5%)  at  60  hertz 

(60  cycles   per   second)   and   does   not   exceed    1.5 

amperes  or  180  watts  power. 

Refrigerators  that  meet  these  requirements  are 
available  in  the  halls  for  a  minimal  academic  year 
rental. 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Residence  Halls 

University  residence  halls  open  at  10:00  a.m.  on  the 
day  prior  to  the  first  day  of  orientation.  Non-gradu- 
ating residents  may  remain  in  the  halls  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  for  twelve  hours  after  their  last  scheduled 
examination  or  until  10:00  a.m.  the  day  after  the  last 
officially  scheduled  examination,  whichever  is  earlier. 
Room  accommodations  will  be  provided  graduating 
seniors  until  immediately  following  graduation  exer- 
cises. During  official  holidays  within  a  quarter,  the 
University  reserves  the  right  to  close  certain  halls  and 
require  students  remaining  on  the  campus  to  move 
temporarily  to  another  hall. 

Responsibility  for  Property 

Resident  students  are  held  responsible  for  any  dam- 
ages to  their  rooms  and  furnishings.  Damages  will  be 
assessed  by  the  University  and  the  student  will  be 
billed  for  repairs  or  replacements.  Students  should 
inform  University  officials  of  any  damages  which  exist 
at  the  time  they  occupy  their  rooms. 

Although  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  adequate 
security,  the  University  cannot  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  student  posses- 
sions. Students  or  their  parents  are  encouraged  to 
carry  appropriate  insurance  to  cover  such  losses. 
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Student  Family  Housing 

Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager  of 
family  student  housing.  Married  students  may  apply 
for  housing  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Universi- 
ty, but  assignment  will  not  be  made  until  they  have 
been  notified  of  their  official  acceptance. 

Assignment 

Assignment  is  made  from  a  waiting  list  established 
according  to  the  date  applications  are  received  by  the 
manager  of  student  family  housing. 

Deposits  and  Refunds 

A  security  deposit  of  $25  is  required  with  the  applica- 
tion. The  full  $25  will  be  refunded  if  the  applicant 
cancels  his  application  before  an  assignment  is  of- 
fered, or  at  the  end  of  his  occupancy  less  any  neces- 
sary deductions.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
use  all  or  any  part  of  the  deposit  to  defray  cost  of 
cleaning  the  unit,  repair  of  damages  or  replacement 
of  equipment,  or  payment  of  any  unpaid  family  hous- 
ing bills. 

Facilities  and  Rates 

Pre-fabricated  units  are  unfurnished  temporary  resi- 
dences renting  from  $35  to  $42  per  month, 
depending  on  whether  they  are  an  efficiencey  or  a 
one,  two,  or  three  bedroom  unit.  Rates  include  wa- 
ter;- additional  utilities  are  extra.  Furniture  may  be 
rented  from  the  University  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

University  Village  apartments  are  air-conditioned 
and  electrically  heated  one-and  two-bedroom  units 
that  rent  for  $85  and  $97  per  month,  respectively. 
Rates  include  water;  additional  utilities  are  extra. 
Furnished  apartments  are  available  at  an  extra  cost  of 
$12  (one  bedroom)  and  $15  (two  bedrooms)  per 
month. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  is  a  referral  and  ad- 
visory agency.  It  operates  a  rental  listing  service.  The 
office  does  not  make  rental  reservations  or  negotiate 
directly  with  householders  in  behalf  of  prospective 
tenants. 

Up-to-date  lists  of  available  rental  units  in  the  Ath- 
ens area  may  be  picked  up  at  the  office  at  any  time. 
These  lists  are  not  mailed  to  inquirers  due  to  fre- 
quent changes  which  make  them  outdated. 

The  handbook  for  off-campus  students,  available 
upon  request,  provides  helpful  hints  on  renting  and 
related  matters. 


FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  three  food  service  facilities 
on  campus  for  general  student  use.  Students  may  eat 
in  University  cafeterias  by  paying  cash  on  a  per  item 
basis  or  by  purchasing  a  meal  ticket  plan.  Meal  tick- 
ets permit  the  student  to  realize  a  substantial  savings 
over  per  meal  prices. 

Bolton  Hall  is  a  modern  cafeteria  conveniently  lo- 
cated on  Baxter  Street.  A  wide  variety  of  food  is  of- 
fered on  six  serving  lines. 

Spelling  Hall  is  a  newly  remodeled  facility  on  south 
campus  directly  behind  the  Georgia  Center.  The  Ter- 
race Room  offers  regular  cafeteria  service  and  short 
order  snack  bar  type  service.  The  Georgia  Room 
serves  steaks,  chops,  roast  beef,  seafood,  and  other 
specialties  in  a  particularly  nice  atmosphere. 
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The  Bulldog  Room  located  in  Memorial  HaH  on 
north  campus  is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  A  wide  variety  of  short  orders  in- 
cluding breakfast,  sandwiches,  char-grilled 
hamburgers  and  steaks  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Students  have  available  in  these  facilities  good, 
wholesome  food,  served  in  pleasant  surroundings,  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 


STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  University  attempts  to  maintain  a  close  personal 
association  between  student  and  faculty.  Each  teacher 
and  academic  dean  has  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
students  in  problems  of  an  academic  nature.  Coun- 
seling other  than  academic  is  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sity Health  Service  Mental  Health  Division  and  other 
student  affairs  personnel.  The  service  of  the  Psychol- 
ogy Clinic  and  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  offer 
specialized  services  coordinated  with  the  services  of 
the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 


TESTING,  EVALUATION  AND 
CAREER  COUNSELING  CENTER 

The  primary  function  of  the  center  is  to  plan  and 
administer  the  various  comprehensive  testing  pro- 
grams of  the  University  and  on  invitation  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  departments  who  desire  service  on 
particular  testing  programs.  Trained  psychometrists 
are  available  to  faculty  members  and  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs.  Students  and 
clients  are  accepted  for  testing  by  referrals  from  fac- 
ulty, director  of  the  Honors  Program,  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  and 
other  departments  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

Information  concerning  nationally  administered 
testing  programs  is  available  in  the  Testing  Center, 
Room  309,  Academic  Building.  In  the  Testing  Center, 
students  may  make  arrangements  to  take  tests  re- 
quired by  the  University,  such  as  U.  S.  and  Georgia 
History  Qualifying  Examination  and  U.  S.  and  Georgia 
Constitution  Examinations.  Application  forms  for 
other  testing  programs,  such  as  the  Medical  College 
Admission  Test,  Dental  Aptitude  Test  and  Graduate 
Record  Examination,  are  available  at  the  center. 

Career  counseling  offers  students  who  are  unde- 
cided about  their  career  choice  or  selection  of  major 
field  of  study  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  world  of 
work  in  light  of  their  interests,  abilities,  and  person- 
alities. Group  sessions,  business  seminars,  and  indus- 
trial visits  are  all  a  part  of  this  program. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  University  Health  Service  offers  a  comprehensive 
health  care  program  to  all  students  who  are  regis- 
tered in  classes  and  have  paid  the  student  health  fee. 
The  health  service  is  staffed  and  organized  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  the  college  student. 

With  the  report  of  medical  history,  which  each  stu- 
dent sends  to  the  health  service  prior  to  matricula- 
tion, and  the  facilities  available,  the  health  service 
staff  can  offer  the  following:  first  aid;  self-medication 
program  for  minor  illnesses;   regular  medical  clinics; 


specialty  clinics  in  dermatology,  surgery,  and  gyne- 
cology; preventive  medicine  and  immunizations; 
marriage  counseling;  family  planning;  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy  for  emotional  problems;  voca- 
tional, educational  and  personal  counseling;  physical 
therapy  and  hospitalization. 

The  student  health  fee  provides  for  outpatient 
treatment,  laboratory  tests,  x-ray  examinations,  pre- 
scriptions written  by  University  physicians,  and  hos- 
pitalization in  the  health  service  up  to  seven 
consecutive  days  or  20  cumulative  days  during  a 
school  year.  The  health  service  will  cooperate  with  a 
student's  family  physician  in  administering  routine 
medication,  although  those  students  on  chronic  med- 
ication (for  diabetes,  allergies,  etc.)  are  expected  to 
provide  their  own. 

The  University  makes  available,  on  a  12  month  ba- 
sis, a  voluntary  student  accident  and  sickness  insur- 
ance policy.  It  has  been  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  their  dependents  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Applications  are  available  at  the  health  service  and  at 
the  Coliseum  during  registration. 

The  Mental  Health  Division  provides  confidential 
consultation  and  group  psychotherapy,  without 
charge,  for  personal,  vocational,  educational,  family 
and  emotional  problems.  This  division  is  staffed  with 
social  workers,  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  who 
can  offer  both  evaluation  and  treatment  of  problems 
ranging  from  minor  adjustment  problems  to  more 
serious  and  chronic  disorders. 

All  communication  between  the  University  Health 
Service  staff  and  the  student-patient  is  confidential. 
Information  contained  in  the  health  record  is  consid- 
ered privileged  and  will  not  be  released  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  patient  or  proper  presentation 
of  a  court  order. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

The  financial  aid  office  assists  students  with  financial 
need  to  complete  their  education.  The  University  is  a 
member  of  College  Scholarship  Service,  using  this 
method  of  analysis  to  establish  need  for  all  aid  pro- 
grams. Financial  need  may  be  met  by  a  job,  a  loan,  a 
scholarship,  or  a  combination  of  these.  In  addition  to 
its  own  loan  funds,  the  University  participates  in  all 
federal  aid  programs  including  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan,  Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  Health  Professions,  and  Law  En- 
forcement Education  Program.  In  general,  aid  is 
available  to  students  who  establish  need  and  who 
make  normal  progress  toward  graduation.  Applica- 
tions for  aid  completed  six  weeks  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarter  will  be  processed  before 
registration  for  the  quarter;  however,  no  student 
should  register  for  a  quarter  without  sufficient  funds 
in  hand  to  cover  the  quarter,  either  from  approved 
aid  sources  and/or  his  own  cash  resources. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program,  jointly  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  the  University  and  the  federal 
government,  provides  part-time  jobs  for  students 
who  are  assigned  to  positions  on  campus,  and  some 
limited  summer  opportunities  off-campus,  in  line 
with  their  academic  and  career  interests. 

Loans  which  can  be  repaid  at  low  interest  rates  af- 
ter leaving  school  are  available  for  those  with  need 
and  are  considered  an  excellent  way  to  finance  edu- 
cation. Students  who  may  not  be  eligible  for  Univer- 
sity administered   funds   will   be   directed   to   the 
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guaranteed  loan  sources  within  their  home  state. 

The  office  coordinates  the  University's  scholarship 
program,  including  the  University  Freshman  Scholar- 
ship Program  and  the  University  Foundation  National 
Merit  Program.  The  former  provides  annually  fresh- 
man scholarships  ranging  from  $100.00  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  matriculation  fee  for  a  few  selected 
outstanding  high  school  seniors.  The  latter  selects  19 
scholars  from  all  National  Merit  semi-finalists  who  list 
The  University  of  Georgia  as  their  first  choice  of  col- 
leges. In  addition  there  are  a  few  gift  scholarshps 
available  for  upperclassmen,  many  carrying  academic 
and  departmental  requirements.  Interested  students 
are  urged  to  file  a  scholarship  application  (freshmen 
by  February  1  and  upperclassmen  by  April  1)  each 
year.  Applications  are  kept  in  a  current  file  for  one 
year  and  applicants  are  notified  if  and  when  selected 
for  an  award. 

Veterans  eligible  for  the  C.I.  Bill  and  dependents 
of  deceased  veterans  eligible  for  the  War  Orphans 
Program,  Public  Law  634,  will  be  assisted  by  this 
office  in  maintaining  proper  liaison  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  educational  benefits.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  each  veteran  and  dependent 
must  report  to  the  office  and  present  his  class  sched- 
ule in  order  to  complete  his  veterans  registration.  A 
student  veteran  or  dependent  receiving  compensa- 
tion who  withdraws  from  the  University  or  officially 
reduces  an  academic  course  load  is  required  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  report  such  action 
promptly  to  this  office. 

JOB   PLACEMENT  AND 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Job  placement  office  services,  available  to  senior 
graduate  students,  and  alumni,  assists  them  in  locat- 
ing meaningful  employment.  One  of  the  primary 
functions  is  to  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  students 
and  prospective  employers  from  business,  govern- 
ment, and  education.  Hundreds  of  employers  are 
represented  on  campus  each  year.  Also,  job  opportu- 
nities from  many  additional  employers  are  listed  and 
personal  resume  service  is  operated  in  connection 
with  referrals.  All  students  are  urged  to  file  perma- 
nent personnel  folders  at  the  beginning  of  their  sen- 
ior year. 

Student  employment  services,  available  to  all 
students  and  their  dependents,  assists  them  in  find- 
ing part-time  jobs  on  campus  and  full  or  part-time 
jobs  in  Athens  while  they  are  attending  the  Univer- 
sity. To  the  extent  possible,  assistance  is  given  to  all 
students  seeking  summer  employment  or  any  quarter 
of  full-time  job  experience  during  their  college  years, 
including  modified  cooperative  programs. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 

The  Office  for  International  Student  Affairs  provides 
personnel  and  administrative  services  for  students 
and  faculty  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
During  initial  enrollment  student  services  comprise 
pre-orientation  and  orientation  information,  assist- 
ance with  registrations,  housing  and  referral  counsel- 
ing for  academic  matters.  The  office  has  responsibility 
for  administering  government  regulations  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Immigration  Service,  the  Department  of 
State,  Internal  Revenue  and  international  educational 
agencies  and  organizations.  Other  responsibilities 
include   programs  for   home   hospitality,   liaison  with 
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community  and  the  local  schools,  and  extra-curricular 
programs  for  the  several  international  clubs  autho- 
rized by  the  Department  of  Student  Activities. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
AND  UNIVERSITY  UNION 

Student  Activities/Union  is  a  programming  and  ser- 
vice department  and  offers  a  wide  variety  of  both  to 
students  and  student  organizations.  It  maintains  up- 
to-date  files  on  all  recognized  student  organizations 
and  offers  programming  and  financial  advisement  to 
club  officers.  It,  too,  makes  available  printing  and  bus 
card  advertising  services  to  student  organizations. 
Personnel  of  the  department  advise  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  and  Communiversity,  a  coordinat- 
ing agency  for  student  organizations'  community 
service  projects.  The  department  is  responsible  for 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  student-faculty 
directory  and  the  production  of  student  indentifica- 
tion  cards. 

Recreational  facilities  and  activities  available 
through  the  University  Union  in  Memorial  Hall  in- 
clude table  tennis,  billiards,  lounge  with  television 
and  radio,  ballroom,  meeting  rooms,  club  offices, 
socials,  dances,  jam  sessions,  varied  film  programs, 
lectures,  debates,  panel  discussions,  and  such  special 
presentations  as  the  Bridal  Fair  and  the  International 
Gift  Bazaar. 

The  Union  sponsors  the  cultural  affairs  program, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  offer  to  the  college  com- 
munity cultural  opportunities  and  stimulations  over 
and  beyond  those  contained  in  the  curriculum.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  present  the  finest  talents  available 
from  the  vocal,  dance,  orchestral,  theatrical,  and  lec- 
ture fields. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  SERIES 

Distinguished  speakers  and  artists  are  brought  to  the 
University  each  year  to  offer  students  an  opportunity 
to  meet  leading  figures  in  artistic,  literary  and  scien- 
tific fields. 


ART,  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 

Art  activities  include  a  series  of  art  lectures  and  exhi- 
bitions presented  throughout  the  year  by  the 
Department  of  Art,  student  trips  and  exhibitions  of 
student  work  presented  by  the  Art  Students  League, 
and  an  annual  auction  of  faculty  and  student  work 
sponsored  by  the  League  and  the  Department  of  Art 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Art. 

All  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  quar- 
terly major  productions  of  the  University  Theatre  of 
the  drama  department.  Outstanding  professional 
companies  also  appear  on  the  campus. 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  weekly  pro- 
grams featuring  faculty  members,  advanced  students 
and  guest  artists.  Other  music  activities  include  the 
Men's  Glee  Club,  Women's  Glee  Club,  University 
Chorus,  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  University 
Band. 
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ATHLETIC   PROGRAMS 

The  University  encourages  students'  interests  in 
sports  through  a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
and  intramural  sports. 

Intercollegiate  program  for  men  includes  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  golf,  swimming, 
cross-country,  gymnastics,  wrestling,  and  rifle  marks- 
manship. Men's  intramural  sports  include  touch  foot- 
ball, basketball,  softball,  golf,  tennis,  track, 
badminton,  swimming,  horseshoes,  volleyball,  and 
bowling. 

The  women's  intramural  sports  program  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
and  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  includes  vol- 
leyball, swimming,  horseshoes,  golf,  basketball, 
bowling,  table  tennis,  badminton,  softball,  tennis  and 
archery. 


FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES 

Two  debating  societies  offer  the  stimulation  of  inter- 
society  debates  and  orations — Demosthenian  Literary 
Society  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society.  The  University 
also  sponsors  University-wide  debating  teams,  open 
to  men  and  women  students,  which  engage  other 
outstanding  college  teams.  The  sponsoring  academic 
area  for  the  debate  teams  is  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communications,  through  the  Georgia  Foren- 
sic Association. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  may  participate  in  the  religious  programs  of 
Athens  churches  and  in  student  organizations  spon- 
sored by  all  major  faiths,  denominations,  and  inter- 
or  non-denominational  organizations.  Many  of  these 
maintain  student  religious  centers.  A  director  of  reli- 
gious affairs  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  student  af- 
fairs works  with  center  directors  and  assists  them 
with  special  projects  for  major  religious  events. 


SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES 
AND  SORORITIES 

A  wide  program  of  social  functions  are  provided  by 
men's  Creek  letter  fraternities,  women's  Creek  letter 
sororities,  and  other  social  clubs  and  societies. 


Fraternities 

Acacia 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Alpha  Phi  Delta 
Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Chi  Psi 
Chi  Phi 
Delta  Chi 
Delta  Tau  Delta 
Farmhouse 
Kappa  Alpha 
Kappa  Sigma 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Phi  Delta  Theta 


Phi  Gamma  Delta 

Phi  Kappa  Tau 

Phi  Kappa  Theta 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Sigma  Chi 

Sigma  Nu 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Sigma  Pi 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Theta  Chi 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 


Sororities 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Alpha  Delta  Pi 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Alpha  Xi  Delta 
Chi  Omega 
Delta  Delta  Delta 
Delta  Gamma 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
Kappa  Delta 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Phi  Mu 
Pi  Beta  Phi 
Sigma  Delta  Tau 
Sigma  Kappa 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


STUDENT  COMMUNICATIONS 

Student  communications  include  three  publications 
of  general  interest,  The  Red  and  Black  (a  four-day 
newspaper),  the  Pandora  (the  yearbook),  and  Impres- 
sion (a  quarterly  general  interest  magazine).  Other 
publications  sponsored  by  schools,  colleges  or  orga- 
nizations include  Georgia  Agriculturist  (monthly  mag- 
azine in  the  College  of  Agriculture),  Cypress  Knee 
(publication  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources),  The 
Georgia  Clover  Leaf  (yearbook  of  4-H  Clubs),  Georgia 
Agricultural  Engineer  (yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculutral  Engineering),  The  Georgia  Dairyman 
(publication  of  the  Dairy  Science  Club),  and  The 
Georgia  Pharmacist  (quarterly  publication  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy). 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  GROUPS 

A  great  number  of  professional  and  honorary  frater- 
nities and  sororitites,  interest  clubs,  honor  clubs  and 
student  government  groups  exist  on  the  University 
campus.  A  detailed  listing  may  be  found  in  the  stu- 
dent handbook. 


REGULATIONS 

Vehicles 

In  order  to  use  University  parking  lots,  students  must 
register  their  cars  with  the  Department  of  Traffic 
Safety.  All  vehicles  operated  on  campus  are  subject 
to  University  traffic  regulations.  The  right  of  a  student 
to  operate  and/or  possess  a  vehicle  is  considered  by 
the  University  to  be  a  privilege  which  may  be  re- 
voked for  cause  at  any  time. 

Conduct 

All  students  are  expected  to  know  and  observe  rules 
and  regulations  as  listed  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
student  handbook  and  The  University  of  Georgia 
General  Bulletin. 
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THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

AGRICULTURE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Henry  Wilburn  Garren,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
and  Coordinator  of  Agriculture 

Charles  Porter  Ellington,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  Director  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 

William  Perry  Flatt,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations 

Robert  Stevenson  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
Resident  Instruction 

Richard  Kenneth  Noles,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Asso- 
ciate  Director  of  Resident  Instruction 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Agriculture  might  be  called  the  Col- 
lege of  Life  Sciences  since  it  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  basic  principles  of  biology,  chemistry,  math- 
ematics, physics,  economics,  and  engineering.  Life 
scientists  are  concerned  with  the  application  of  basic 
principles  in  solving  problems  of  land  use,  nutrition 
and  food  science,  genetics,  engineering,  the  control 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests,  the  econom- 
ics of  production  and  marketing  and  many  other 
problems. 

The  dean  and  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  resident  instruction,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  There  are  ten  divisions  or  departments 
within  the  College  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  their 
respective  instruction,  research  or  extension  func- 
tions. These  units  include:  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  engineering,  agronomy,  animal  science, 
dairy  science,  entomology,  food  science,  horticul- 
ture, plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  and  poultry 
science.  A  program  of  study  in  environmental  health 
science  is  available  in  the  College.  In  addition,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  is  associated  with  other 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  in  certain  re- 
lated fields.  Among  these  fields  are  botany,  biology, 
biochemistry,  chemistry,  education,  entomology, 
journalism,  landscape  operations,  microbiology,  soci- 
ology and  veterinary  medicine. 


Facilities 

The  College  is  housed  in  several  buildings  on  South 
Campus  with  administrative  offices  in  Conner  Hall. 
Research  facilities  include  a  number  of  farms,  large 
and  small  animal  laboratories,  greenhouses  and 
growth  chambers  at  the  experiment  stations  at  Ath- 
ens, Griffin  and  Tifton  as  well  as  other  facilities  at  five 
branch  stations,  two  field  stations  and  four  cooperat- 
ing stations.  These  stations  conduct  a  comprehensive 
program  of  basic  and  applied  research  in  all  phases 
of  agriculture  encompassing  production,  processing, 
marketing,  consumer  relations  and  agri-business. 
Research  in  forestry,  home  economics  and  veterinary 
medicine  are  also  part  of  the  experiment  station  pro- 
gram. The  primary  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tions is  to  provide  an  ever  increasing  body  of 
knowledge  and  information  to  the  resident  teaching 
and  extension  functions  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  College  Experiment  Station  at  Athens  is  directly 
associated  with  the  resident  teaching  program  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the  research  scien- 
tists at  this  station  teach  at  both  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  The  experiment  station  laborato- 
ries and  field  plots  supplement  the  regular  teaching 
facilities.  In  connection  with  the  research  program, 
part-time  employment  and  a  number  of  graduate  as- 
sistantships  are  available  to  students  majoring  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  major  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  is  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the 
state  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  agriculture,  forestry,  veterinary  medicine 
and  home  economics  and  to  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  this  information.  It  provides  informal  educa- 
tion which  helps  people  solve  the  problems 
encountered  in  home  economics,  youth  develop- 
ment, agriculture,  agricultural  business,  resource 
development  and  other  related  subjects.  The  exten- 
sion service  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  counties  of  the  state  by  specialists  from  the 
University,  county  agents  and  county  extension  home 
economists.  Many  short  courses  of  a  practical  and 
intensive  nature  are  offered  by  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Announcements  of  these  courses  are 
made  thoughout  the  year. 
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Degrees  Offered 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  degrees  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  biological  sciences,  agricultural  engi- 
neering, and  environmental  health  science.  Students 
registered  in  the  College  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Agriculture,  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Environmental  Health  Science,  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. 

Graduate  Study 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  engineering,  animal  science,  agronomy, 
botany,  dairy  science,  entomology,  food  science, 
horticulture,  plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  and 
poultry  science.  In  addition,  the  Master  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension  degree  is  offered. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  agricultural  econom- 
ics, agronomy,  botany,  entomology,  food  science  and 
dairy  manufactures,  plant  pathology,  plant  genetics 
and  poultry  science.  In  addition  there  are  interdisci- 
plinary programs  in  animal  nutrition,  animal  sciences 
(physiology,  nutrition  and  genetics)  and  plant  sci- 
ences. 


Honors  Program 

The  College  of  Agriculture  participates  in  the  pro- 
grams for  superior  students  including  the  Honors 
Program.  Admission  of  beginning  freshmen  is  by  invi- 
tation. Students  who  are  not  invited  as  entering 
freshmen  and  who,  after  attending  the  University  for 
a  quarter  or  more,  have  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5 
or  better,  may  request  admission  to  the  program. 
Students  transferring  from  other  universities  or  col- 
leges with  a  cumulative  average  of  3.3,  should  write 
directly  to  the  director  of  the  Honors  Program  and 
request  an  interview.  Students  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram should  consult  the  section  "Programs  for  Supe- 
rior Students." 


Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  examinations  are  given  to 
freshmen  during  orientation  sessions.  In  addition, 
students  who  enter  with  good  records  on  the  ad- 
vanced placement  program  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  (CEEB)  may  be  given  credit  or 
exemptions  for  the  courses  which  they  have  had  on 
this  program.  Freshmen  can  exempt  elementary 
courses  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics,  political  science  and 
psychology.  Students  are  encouraged  to  exempt  the 
elementary  courses. 


Academic  Advisers 

Each  undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture is  assigned  an  adviser  according  to  his  ex- 
pressed academic  interest.  The  student  should 
consult  with  his  adviser  on  all  phases  of  his  academic 
program.  Student  advisers  are  assigned  by  the  de- 
partment head  and  each  student  should  contact  his 
department  head  immediately  upon  arrival  on  cam- 
pus. Unclassified  and  pre-veterinary  students  should 
report  to  Room  101,  Conner  Hall. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURE  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Following  is  an  explanation  of  majors  offered  by  the 
departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  related 
departments.  The  requirements  outlined  within  each 
program  are  suggestive  rather  than  definite.  The  ma- 
jor for  each  student  is  an  individual  program,  ar- 
ranged in  consultation  with  staff  members  in  the 
department  in  which  the  major  is  taken.  The  follow- 
ing programs  include  the  courses  which  the  majority 
of  students  will  use  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the 
specified  major. 

General  Core  Curriculum 

The  core  curriculum  for  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  provides  general  education  in  basic  sci- 
ence courses  as  well  as  introductory  courses  in 
agricultural  science.  This  allows  a  flexible  choice  of 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural  electives.  By  the 
time  he  has  completed  the  core  curriculum,  the  stu- 
dent should  have  selected  his  major  field  of  study. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Hours 


AREA  I:  Humanities 

English  101 

5 

English  102 

5 

Speech 

5* 

Elective 

5 

AREA  II:  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Chemistry 

10* 

Mathematics 

5* 

Physics 

5* 

AREA  III:  Social  Sciences 

**Political  Science  101 

5 

**History  251  or  252 

5 

Electives 

10 

AREA  IV:  Related  to  intended  major 

Thirty  hours  including  at  least  five  hours 

in  biology 

30* 

Total  hours  in  core 

90 

Physical  Education 

6 

Total  hours 

96 

Transfer  Students 

Students  transferring  from  other  units  of  the  Univer- 
sity System  will  be  given  full  credit  for  all  courses 
completed  with  satisfactory  grades.  Students  should 
consult  the  programs  of  study  section  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  to  determine  freshman-sophomore 
course  requirements  for  each  major.  Any  portion  of 
the  core  curriculum  which  has  not  been  completed 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  will  be 
completed  during  the  junior  and  senior  vears. 


*For  specific  course  requirement,  see  department  of  intended 
major. 

** May  be  satisfied  by  passing  qualifying  examinations.  If  satis- 
fied by  examination,  equivalent  credits  must  be  earned  in 
the  social  sciences  or  humanities. 
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Agricultural  Economics  (AEC) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head.  Brannen.  Staff:  Brown, 
Davis,  Ethridge,  Frazier,  Givan,  Holemo,  Jones, 
Kerns,  McArthur,  Miller,  Nixon,  North,  Saunders, 
Thompson,  Thome,  White,  Williams,  Wise. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  provides 
training  for  young  men  and  women  interested  in 
employment  opportunities  in  contemporary  agricul- 
ture and  allied  areas.  Principal  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram are: 

(1)  To  prepare  students  for  entering  private 
business  in  positions  that  require  fundamental  train- 
ing in  agricultural  business  and  marketing,  resource 
development,  farm  management,  credit  and  finance, 
and  similar  areas  associated  with  agriculture.  Emerg- 
ing problems  associated  with  human  and  natural  re- 
source adjustments,  food  and  fiber  distribution  and 
the  commercialization  of  agriculture  emphasize  the 
need  for  such  training.  Comparable  training  is  also 
provided  for  students  interested  in  employment  posi- 
tions with  federal  and  state  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. 

(2)  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in 
agricultural  economics.  Research  programs  in  agricul- 
tural economics  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  by  private 
business  and  the  public  sector  offer  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  economists  with  advanced 
training. 

Upper  and  Lower  Division  Curriculum  Require- 
ments For  Agricultural  Economics  Majors 

Hours 

90-96 


15 

20 

5 

20-30 

20 

9-25 
195 


Lower  division  requirements 
Upper  division  requirements: 

College  of  Agriculture  electives 
(Other  than  AEC) 

Core  in  agricultural  economics 

Economics 

Concentration  in  agricultural  economics 

Free  electives 

Additional  courses  chosen  with  consent 
of  adviser 
Total  Hours  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 

Agricultural  Economics 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II  Chemistry  111-112,  Mathematics  (5  hrs.) 
and  Physics  101 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Six  hours  of  accounting,  5  hours  of  statis- 
tics and  5  hours  of  mathematics*. 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

(1)  A  minimum  of  15  hours  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture other  than  agricultural  economics. 

(2)  A  minimum  of  40  hours  in  agricultural  economics 
including  the  following  core  requirements: 

AEC  300  Economics  of  Agriculture:  Theory  of  the 

Firm 
AEC  302  Economics     of    Agriculture:     Aggregate 

Analysis 
AEC  340  Agricultural  Policy 
AEC  458  Intermediate     Economic     Principles     or 

ECN   405    Intermediate    Micro-Economic 
*  Mathematics  776  or  5  hours  at  the  200  level  or  above. 
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Theory 
ECN  406  Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory 

(3)  Selection  of  a  concentration  with  a  minimum  of  20 
hours  from  the  list  of  approved  courses.  Students 
selecting  the  general  concentration  are  required 
to  take  a  minimum  of  50  hours  in  agricultural 
economics. 

Concentrations  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Business  and  Marketing 
This   concentration    is    designed    to    train    people   for 
jobs  in  agricultural  business  management  and  agricul- 
tural marketing. 

AEC  304  Agricultural  Marketing,  or  AEC  403 
Marketing  Livestock  and  Livestock 
Products,  or  MKT  360  Principles  of 
Marketing 

AEC  400  Cooperative  Business  Organizations 

AEC  408  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization  or  MAN 
351  Principles  of  Management 

AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 

AEC  469  Agricultural  Business  Finance,  or  FIN 
330  Business  Finance 

ACC  109  Principles  of  Accounting  III 

ACC  370  Business  Law 

MKT  465  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis 

Farm  Management  and  Finance 

This  concentration  is  designed  to  train  people  to 
manage  their  own  farm,  to  operate  as  professional 
farm  managers,  or  to  serve  as  farm  credit  specialists 
in  banks  or  other  lending  agencies. 

AEC  301  Farm  Organization  and  Management 

AEC  351  Farm  Credit  and  Finance 

AEC  402  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Man- 
agement 

AEC  421  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource 
Development 

AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 

AEC  469  Agricultural  Business  Finance 

FIN  326  Money  and  Banking 

RE  390  Real  Estate  Principles 

RE  508  Principles  of  Valuation 

ACC  370  Business  Law 

Resource  Economics  and  Rural  Development 

This  concentration  prepares  students  for  positions  in 

planning  and   development   with   public   and    private 

organizations. 

AEC  364  Land  Economics 

AEC  421  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource 

Development 
AEC  471   Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Busi- 
nesses 
AEC  481  Water  Resource  Economics 
ECN  410  Economic  Growth  and  Development 
ECN  480  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy 
ECN  495  Economics  of  Population   and  Human 

Resources 
SOC443  Social  Mobility 
SOC  454  Migration  of  the  Population 
CCY  358  Economic  Geography 

Quantitative  Methods 

This  concentration  prepares  students  for  work  in  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  requiring  familarity  with 
computer  methods  and  data  processing  and  analysis. 

AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 

AEC  502  Management  in  Agriculture 

MAT  235  Finite  Mathematics 

MAT  253  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 
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MAT  254  Calculus 

STA  421  Statistical  Methods  I 

STA  422  Statistical  Methods  II 

STA  424  Sampling  and  Survey  Methods 

STA  500  Programming  for  Electronic  Digital 

Computers 
STA  503  Commerical  Data  Processing 

General 

This  option  is  offered  as  an  alternative  for  students 
who  wish  to  build  a  broader  program  of  study  in  ag- 
ricultural economics  or  who  wish  to  select  a  concen- 
tration not  fulfilled  by  the  other  four  options. 
Students  selecting  this  concentration  are  required  to 
take  a  minimum  of  50  hours  in  agricultural  econom- 
ics. 

Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

Head:  O'Kelley.  Staff:  Blanton,  Dickerson. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  prepare  stu- 
dents to  be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 
Students  majoring  in  this  department  develop  a 
broad  background  in  the  agricultural  sciences  and 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  program  out- 
lined below  are  qualified  for  certification  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture.  The  program  for  training  teachers  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  of  Education  through  its  division  of  voca- 
tional education. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture,  graduates  who  have  majored  in 
this  department  are  employed  in  many  leadership 
positions  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  education. 
Such  positions  capitalize  on  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional skills  of  these  graduates  for  application  in  var- 
ious selling,  promotional,  administrative,  research 
and  educational  leadership  projects. 

Apprentice  Teaching 

During  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year,  each  student 
does  apprentice  teaching  in  a  selected  off-campus 
school  for  which  15  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  given. 
This  system  of  training  enables  the  apprentice  to  deal 
first-hand  with  the  many  problems  of  a  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  a  normal  situation  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  the  local  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  University 
staff. 

Concentration  in  Agricultural  Education 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II  Chemistry  111-112  or  121-122,  Mathemat- 
ics 100  and  Physics  101 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  and  20  hours  selected 
from  the  fields  of  agricultural  science, 
agricultural  engineering  or  forestry 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Professional  Education  Area:  Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304  or  305 
Agricultural  Education  335,  336,  346,  347,  348, 
349  33 


Basic  Support  Area: 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  301  or  304 

Agricultural  Engineering  203,  207 

Plant  Pathology  353;  Genetics  358; 

Entomology  374  35 

Teaching  Area  Specialization: 

Selected  in  any  one  department  from  follow- 
ing courses:  10 
Animal  Science  373  and  360  or  361 
Agricultural  Economics  403,  408,  421  or  502 
Agronomy  321,  356 

Dairy  Science  379,  390,  392;  Horticulture  101, 
310,  362,  368 

Poultry  Science  371,  372,  375;  Agricultural 
Engineering  220,  228,  260,  265,  280;  Forestry 
394,  395 

Free  Electives  21 


Agricultural  Extension  (AET) 

Head:  Lancaster.  Staff:  Harris  and  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion staff. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  concentration  offered  by  this  department  is  de- 
signed for  men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  careers.  It  is  open  to 
men  pursuing  the  B.S.A.  curriculum  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  to  women  in  the  School  of  Home 
Economics. 

Students  who  choose  this  concentration,  both  men 
and  women,  must  complete  all  freshman  and  sopho- 
more courses  in  their  respective  degree-course  pro- 
grams. Upon  completion  of  these  requirements,  they 
are  to  prepare,  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  concentrations,  a  program  for  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  which  must  be  approved  by 
their  major  professor. 

Field  Experience 

Two  or  more  of  the  courses  included  in  the  major, 
one  of  which  shall  be  Agricultural  Extension  313, 
must  normally  be  taken  during  the  junior  year.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  for  one  summer's 
field  experience,  under  supervision,  to  be  completed 
prior  to  registering  for  Agricultural  Extension  314, 
which  is  a  course  that  may  be  taken  only  during  the 
senior  year.  Field  experience  for  a  period  of  two  or 
more  months,  under  an  approved  county  agent  or 
some  other  Cooperative  Extension  Service  worker  is 
desirable  in  this  concentration.  No  college  credit  will 
be  given  for  field  experience.  However,  those  taking 
this  concentration,  and  who  are  selected  for  field 
training,  will  be  paid  a  nominal  salary  during  the  pe- 
riod of  training. 

Concentration  in  Agricultural  Extension 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II  Chemistry  121-122  or  111-112,  Mathemat- 
ics 101  and  Physics  127 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  and  20  hours  in  the  agri- 
cultural sciences 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option 


Hours 


MAJOR:  AET  313,  314,  SOC  431  or  435  and  EPY 

304  20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Bot- 
any 380,  Economics  312,  Plant  Pathology  353, 
Entomology  374  25 

FIRST  MINOR:  Agronomy  321  or  333,  Agronomy 

356  10 

SECOND  MINOR:  May  be  in  one  department  in 

the  University  10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Journalism  577,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  401  10 

ELECTIVES:  To  be  selected  with  the  objective  of 
providing  a  well-rounded  program  for  the 
individual.  Must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor.  May  be  chosen  from  the  offerings 
of  any  department  of  the  University  30 


Administration  Option 


Hours 


MAJOR:  Agricultrual  Extension  313,  314,  Educa- 
tional Psychology  304,  Sociology  431  or  435  20 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS:  304,  408,  467  15 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION:  Accounting  107, 
Accounting  370  and  additional  12  hours  ap- 
proved by  faculty  adviser  20 

SCIENCE  SELECTIONS:  Microbiology  350,  Ento- 
mology 374  10 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  Statistics  200  or 
Economics  312,  Agricultural  Economics  469  or 
Finance  330  10 

ELECTIVES:    To    be    selected    with    approval    of 

faculty  adviser  30 


Agricultural  journalism 

Faculty  Advisor:  Cooper 

There  is  a  demand  for  College  of  Agriculture  grad- 
uates trained  in  the  various  media  of  communica- 
tions. Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  School 
of  Journalism  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  obtain  a  major  in  agricultural  journalism. 


Concentration  in  Agricultural  Journalism 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II    Chemistry  111-112,   Mathematics  100  and 

Physics  101 
AREA  III  As  outlined 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  and   Journalism  101,  203, 

204  and  260 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Major  (1)  College  of  Agriculture 

Forty  hours  in  agricultural  sciences 
numbered  200,  or  above,  selected 
with  the  adviser  to  make  a  logical  whole.  40 

Major  (2)  Journalism 

Journalism  558  and  25  hours  selected 
from  the  following:  Journalism  280, 
351,  352,  460,  461,  577,  590,  591  and  592.     30 

Electives  29 
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Agronomy  (AGY) 

Head:  Colville.  Staff:  Ashley,  Bailey,  Beaty,  Box,  A. 
Brown,  R.  Brown,  Bruce,  Burdick,  Eisner,  Fleming, 
Giddens,  Leonard,  Morris,  McCreery,  Pallas,  Park- 
man,  Perkins,  Rogers,  Tan,  Weaver,  Wilkinson, 
White. 

An  agronomist  is  "a  person  who  integrates  biologi- 
cal, chemical  and  physical  knowledge  into  useful 
production  systems." 

Agronomy  consists  of  crop  science  and  soil  science 
and,  therefore,  applies  to  plants,  animals,  humans, 
and  their  environment.  It  includes  the  breeding,  pro- 
duction, physiology,  ecology,  climatology  and  utiliza- 
tion of  crops,  along  with  the  conservation,  genesis, 
classification,  mineralogy,  microbiology,  physics,  fer- 
tility, and  chemistry  of  soils. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  majoring  in  this  department  are  prepared 
for  employment  in  agri-business,  experiment  sta- 
tions, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  private  re- 
search, college  teaching,  environmental  protection, 
seed  industry,  plant  breeding,  farm  management,  turf 
management  (golf  greens,  public  grounds,  etc.), 
weed  control,  crop  physiology  and  climatology,  ferti- 
lizer industry,  soil  conservation,  soil  microbiology, 
soil  physics,  soil  chemistry,  general  farming,  land  and 
recreational  management,  extension  specialists  in 
crops  and  soils  and  technical  representatives  for  pri- 
vate companies. 

Concentration  in  Agronomy 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II    Chemistry  121-122  or  111-112,  Mathemat- 
ics 101  and  Physics  127 
AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Agronomy  101,  210,  Biology  101-102  or 
Botany  121-122  and  10  hours  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Animal  Science  101,  Agricultural 
Engineering  210,  220,  360,  265,  280;  Bot- 
any 203,  205,  206;  Chemistry  223,  261, 
280;  Dairy  Science  103;  Entomology  225; 
Environmental  Design  (LAR)  225;  Food 
Science  200;  Geology  125;  Geography 
101,  104,  121,  122;  Horticulture  101;  Poul- 
try Science  101;  Mathematics  116;  Physics 
128;  Statistics  200;  Zoology  226 

junior  and  SeniorYears 
General  Agronomy 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  general  train- 
ing in  soil  management  and  crop  production 
with  sufficient  latitude  in  agronomy  electives 
to  prepare  the  student  for  careers  in  agricul- 
tural industries  and  business,  commercial 
seed  production,  soil  conservation,  soil  sur- 
vey, land  appraisal,  agricultural  extension 
and  farm  management. 


Hours 


Major:  Selected  junior  and  senior  courses  in 
agronomy 

Science  Selections:  Twenty-five  hours  to  be 
selected  from:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Micro- 
biology 350,  Genetics  358,  359,  Mathematics 
116,  Botany  305,  375,  380,  Geology  125, 
Chemistry  261,  Entomology  374 


20 


25 


Elective   and   Special   Electives: 

These  electives  are  to  be  chosen  with  the 
objective  of  obtaining  information  that  will 
contribute  most  to  the  student's  basic 
knowledge  for  effective  training  in  agron- 
omy. Selections  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser  and  must  include  a  minimum  of  10 
hours  in  agronomy.  At  least  two  quarter 
hours  of  Agronomy  427  are  required.  35 

Free  Electives:  20 

Science  Option 

The  science  option  is  designed  to  prepare 
qualified  students  for  further  training  leading 
to  advanced  degrees.  This  concentration  is 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  continue 
studies  at  the  graduate  level  with  specializa- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
physiology,  breeding,  ecology,  climatology 
or  production  and  utilization  of  crops;  turf 
management;  classification,  genesis,  miner- 
alogy, microbiology,  physics,  conservation, 
fertility  or  chemistry  of  soils. 

Major:    Selected   junior   and   senior   courses    in 

agronomy  20 

Science  Selections:  Twenty-five  hours  to  be 
selected  from:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Micro- 
biology 350,  Genetics  358,  359,  Mathematics 
253,  254,  255,  256,  Botany  205,  323,  358,  375, 
380,  476,  Geology  125,  321,  323,  Chemistry 
223,  280,  340,  341,  342,  Physics  128,  229,  Bio- 
chemistry 301,  401,  402,  Entomology  374  25 

Electives  and  Special  Requirements:  These 
selections  are  to  be  chosen  with  the  objec- 
tive of  obtaining  information  that  will  con- 
tribute most  to  the  student's  basic 
knowledge  for  effective  work  in  agronomy. 
Selections  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
adviser.  At  least  two  quarter  hours  of  Agron- 
omy 427  are  required  35 

Free  Electives  20 

Turf  Management 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  specialized 
training  in  plant  science  with  emphasis  upon 
turf  grasses. 

Major:  Agronomy  (HOR)  369,  321,  356,  459,  434  25 

Science  Selections:  Plant  Pathology  353,  356, 
Botany  380  or  401,  Genetics  358,  Entomology 
374  25 

Electives  and  Special  Requirements:  Horticul- 
ture 308,  353,  362,  368  (or  370)  and  at  least 
two  quarter  hours  of  Agronomy  427  are  re- 
quired 30 

Free  Electives:  20 

Animal  Science  (AS) 

Staff:  Cullison,  Flatt,  Johnson,  Lassiter,  Lowrey,  Mc- 
Campbell,  Scarth,  Schnieder,  Seerley,  Ward. 
Associate  Staff:  Burdick,  Carpenter,  Stuedemann. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  are  designed  to  give  students  basic  training 
in  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
While  most  of  the  courses  offered  deal  with  the  more 
practical  phases  of  selection,  breeding,  feeding  and 
management,  several  courses  of  a  technical  nature 
are  offered  for  those  students  who  desire  to  enter 
some  specialized  type  of  work  or  who  plan  to  follow 
a  program  of  graduate  study. 
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Career  Opportunities 

The  courses  of  the  department  are  especially  planned 
for  students  who  expect  to  become  livestock  farmers, 
farm  managers,  herdsmen,  animal  science  specialists, 
county  agents,  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  col- 
lege teachers  or  experiment  station  workers.  They  are 
also  suitable  for  students  who  intend  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  agribusiness  with  breed  associations,  feed 
manufacturers,  meat  packing  companies,  livestock 
marketing,  livestock  equipment  and  supply  compa- 
nies, livestock  journals  or  related  fields. 

Concentration  in  Animal  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II  Chemistry  121-122,  Mathematics  100  and 
Physics  101. 

AREA  III  As  outlined. 

AREA  IV  Chemistry  261,  Biology  101-102,  Animal 
Science  101  and  Agronomy  201  and  210 
(for  prospective  animal  science  majors 
enrolled  in  junior  colleges  where  animal 
science  and  agronomy  are  not  taught, 
elective  courses  may  be  taken  in  the 
place  of  Animal  Science  201  and  Agron- 
omy 201  and  210  with  these  courses  being 
taken  during  the  junior  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity). 

junior-Senior  Years 

A.  Required  Courses*  Hours 

Animal  Science  301,  302,  303  (any  two)  2 

Animal  Science  350  3 

Animal  Science  358  5 

Animal  Science  360  5 

Animal  Science  361  5 

Animal  Science  372  5 

Animal  Science  373  5 

Animal  Science  405  5 

Genetics  358  5 

Vet.  Physiology  310  5 

Total  45 

B.  Special  Requirement  34 

This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  selection  of  courses 
from  the  following  list  with  the  help  of  the  advisor  so 
as  to  best  prepare  the  student  for  the  type  of  work 
he  plans  to  do  following  graduation. 

AS  363,  366,  376,  399,  404,  436,  437;  ACC  107,  108, 
215,  370;  AEC  300,  301,  302,  304,  403,  458,  469;  AEN 
210,  220,  228,  260,  265,  280,  503,  504,  505,  507;  ACR 
391;  ACY  321,  334,  356,  434;  BCH  301,  401,  402,  CHM 
223,  280,  340;  DS  491,  493;  EAC  335,  336,  346,  347, 
348;  ECN  312,  386,  405;  ENT  374,  376;  EPY  304;  FIN 
326,  330;  FOR  591;  FS  365,  368,  395,  409,  411,  414,  422, 
424;  MAN  351;  MAT  101,  116,  253,  254;  MIB  350;  MKT 
360;  MMB  311;  PCS  127,  128;  STA  200;  VAH  309; 
ZOO  226. 

C.  Free  Electives  20 


Total  junior-senior  hours 
Minimum  hours  for  graduation 


99 
195 


Botany  (BOT) 

Faculty  Adviser:  Monk 

A  major  in  botany  is  available  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  who  are  interested  in  any  of 
the  plant  sciences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  plant 
structures,  processes,  environmental  requirements 
and  the  principles  of  identification  and  classification 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  course  of  study  is  basic  to 
agronomy,  horticulture,  plant  pathology  and  plant 
genetics  and  is  generally  essential  as  a  foundation  for 
effective  graduate  work  in  these  fields. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  specialize  in  botany  have  the  academic 
requirements  for  several  positions  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  federal 
agencies. 

Concentration  in  Botany 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II    Chemistry  121-122,   Mathematics  101   and 
Physics  127 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Mathematics    253,    Physics    128,     Biology 
101-102  and  Botany  205. 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Biology  300,  301,  302;  Botany  428,  431 
Sciences    Selections:     From    Approved    botany 

courses  or  related  science  departments 
Minor:  Must  be  in  College  of  Agriculture 
Electives: 


Hours 

25 

30 
10 
40 


Biochemistry 

Faculty  Adviser:  Edwards 

This  undergraduate  major  emphasizes  both  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  as  preparation  for 
graduate  study  or  for  employment  in  business,  indus- 
try or  government.  Included  in  the  curriculum  are 
both  basic  and  applied  courses  in  the  chemistry  of 
living  organisms  and  vital  processes  of  plants  and 
animals. 

Concentration  in  Biochemistry 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 


AREA  I      Speech  108 

AREA  II    Chemistry  121-122,   Mathematics  116  and 

Physics  127. 
AREA  III  As  outlined 
AREA  IV  Chemistry   223    and    280,    Biology   101-102 

and  Physics  128  and  229. 


*A  2.0  average  in  animal  science  courses  will  be  required  for 
graduation. 


junior-Senior  Years 

Major: 

Chemistry  340,  341,  490a 
Biochemistry  300,  401,  451,  452 


Hours 


35 
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Special  Requirements:  45 

This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  selection  of 
courses  from  the  following  list  with  the  help 
of  the  advisor  so  as  to  best  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  type  of  work  he  plans  to  do  fol- 
lowing graduation.  Mathematics  253,  254, 
255,  Botany  380,  401,  Dairy  Science  491-493, 
Poultry  Science  401,  Genetics  358,  Microbiol- 
ogy 350,  Veterinary  Physiology  310,  Animal 
Science  358  and  Agronomy  459. 

Electives  20 


Biological  Science 

Faculty  Adviser:  Huston 

This  major  provides  preparation  for  graduate  or 
professional  study  as  well  as  for  employment  in  busi- 
ness, industry  or  government.  Both  basic  and  applied 
courses  in  the  biological  sciences  are  included  in  this 
curriculum. 

Concentration  in  Biological  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108,  English  121 

AREA  II    Chemistry   121-122,    Mathematics    100-101 

and  Physics  127 
AREA  III  As  outlined 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102;    Chemistry   223,   280; 

Physics  128  and  Mathematics  253 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350 

Minor  I:  Ten  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in 
any  department  in  the  University 

Minor  II:  Ten  hours  of  senior  division  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Special  Requirements:  This  requirement  is  met 
by  selection  of  courses  from  the  following 
list  with  help  of  the  adviser.  Animal  Science 
358,  Chemistry  340,  341,  Biochemistry  301, 
Entomology  374,  376,  Poultry  Science  380, 
382 

Electives 


Hours 

20 

10 
10 


25 
35 


Chemistry  (CHM) 

Faculty  Adviser:  McCreery 

Instruction  in  this  division  is  designed  primarily  to 
fit  the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work,  students 
are  taught  the  fundamental  chemical  principles  un- 
derlying and  controlling  plant  and  animal  life. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  curriculum  for  majors  in  chemistry  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  professional  employment  in 
experiment  stations,  in  governmental  and  industrial 
chemical  or  biochemical  laboratories  and  as  chemical 
or  biochemical  staff  members  of  colleges,  universi- 
ties, hospitals  and  allied  chemical  industries.  This 
curriculum  is  highly  recommended  for  students  seek- 
ing professional  status  and  for  those  who  plan  to  do 
graduate  study.  For  course  descriptions,  look  under 
chemistry  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Concentration  in  Chemistry 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I      Speech  108 

AREA  II    Mathematics  116,   Chemistry  121-122  and 

Physics  127. 
AREA  III  As  outlined. 
AREA  IV  Mathematics   253-254-255,   Chemistry  223, 

280,    Physics    128,    229,    German    101-102, 

Biology  101-102  and  Agronomy  210.   (See 

note  below) 


Science  Option 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 


Hours 


Major:  Chemistry  340,  341,  342,  426,  427,  442, 
480,  490a,  b,  c,  580  and  any  two  from  Chem- 
istry 347,  348,  349,  430,  431 ,  432  61-65 

Electives  in  the  College  of  Agriculutre  15-19 

Free  Electives  20 

NOTE: 

(a)  A  scholastic  average  of  2.5  must  be  made  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  order  to  con- 
tinue this  curriculum.  An  average  of  2.5  must  be 
maintained  for  the  entire  four  years. 

(b)  This  curriculum  meets  the  prescribed  standards  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  training  of 
chemists.  Area  IV  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  fresh- 
man-sophomore years  and  must  be  completed 
during  the  junior-senior  years  if  one  is  to  meet 
these  standards.  Courses  in  Area  IV  will  substitute 
for  electives  during  the  junior-senior  years.  All 
students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  curricu- 
lum are  automatically  certified  by  the  department 
of  chemistry  to  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Dairy  Science  (DS) 

Head:  Henderson.  Staff:  Clifton,  Fosgate,  Fowler, 
Loewenstein,  Martin,  Miller,  Neathery,  Speck. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Georgia  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  importance  for  a  number  of  years.  With 
this  growth  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  trained  personnel  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  dairy  industry.  A  new  cooperative  work-study 
program  has  been  developed. 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II  Chemistry  121-122  (111-112  only  with  ad- 
visers approval),  Mathematics  100  and 
Physics  101 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122  or  Zo- 
ology 225-226 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Production 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Dairy  production  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
dairy  farm  operation  as  herdsman,  manager  or 
owner;  in  sales  of  equipment  or  feed;  in  field  ser- 
vices with  processing  plants,  feed  manufacturers, 
breed  associations  and  marketing  agencies;  in  col- 
lege research  and  teaching. 


Required  Courses;  Hours 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  390,  392,  394,  493  28 

Microbiology  350  5 

Genetics  358  5 

Entomology  374  or  Dairy  Science  358  5 

Veterinary  Anatomy  &  Histology  309  5 
Veterinary  Physiology  310  or  Educational 

Psychology  304  5 

Animal  Science  373  5 

*Electives  with  approval  of  adviser  22 

Free  electives  20 

Total  100 

Administration  (Business)  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  390,  392,  394  25 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  304,  408  or  467  15 

Accounting  107  3 

Genetics  358  5 

Microbiology  350       -  5 

Animal  Science  373  5 
♦General  Electives  (10  hrs.  Business  Administration)  22 

Free  electives  20 

Total  100 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Manufacturing 

Dairy  manufacturing  prepares  students  for  careers  in: 
dairy  plant  operations  such  as  production,  supervi- 
sion or  management;  sales  of  products,  supplies  and 
equipment;  sanitary  engineering;  college  teaching, 
research,  extension  or  public  relations. 

Science  Option 

Required  Courses:  Hours 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  389,  394,  395,  399  30 

Microbiology  350,  411,  412  15 

Chemistry  261  or  223  10 

Entomology  374  or  Educational  Psychology  304     5 
♦General  electives  to  be  approved  by  adviser       20 
Free  electives  20 

Total  100 

Administration  (Business)  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  389,  394,  395,  399  30 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  304  10 
Accounting  107,  108,  370  or  Agricultural 

Economics  467  11 

Electives  in  Business  Administration  10 

Microbiology  350  5 

Entomology  374  5 

♦General  electives  with  approval  of  adviser  9 

Free  electives  20 

Total  100 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Plant  Management 

(Offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration) 
For  those  students  who  wish  to  combine  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  dairy  manufacturing  industry  with 
business  administration  training,  the  following  special 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  been  provided  with  a  choice 
of  either  a  marketing  or  a  management  sequence. 


'"Students    intending    to    enter    Graduate    School    should    in- 
clude AS  436. 

*All  seniors  are  expected  to  schedule  at  least  two  of  the  three 
1-hour  dairy  seminar  courses. 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
English  101,  102 
Mathematics  100  or  101  or  235 
Chemistry  111-112 
Economics  112,  113,  114 
History  111  or  112 
Business  Administration  101,  102 
Physical  Education  1 
Speech  109 
Electives 

Business  Administration  101-102 
English  121-122 
Political  Science  101 
Accounting  107,  108,  109 
Physical  Science  101 
Business  Administration  109 
Economics  133 
Physical  Education  2 


Hours 

10 
10 
10 

9 

5 

2 

3 

5 
15 

2 
10 

5 

9 

5 

5 

5 

3 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Microbiology  350  5 

Management  351  5 

Business  Administration  370,  576  10 

Economics  312,  386  10 

Finance  326,  330  10 

Dairy  Science  350,  389,  394,  395,  399  25 

Marketing  Sequence 

Management  352,  Industrial  Operations  5 

Marketing  560,  Principles  of  Retailing  5 

Marketing  563,  Advertising  and  Display  5 

Marketing  564,  Sales  Management  5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing  5 

or  Management  Sequence 
Management  Sequence 

Management  352,  Industrial  Operations  5 

Management  585,  Personnel  Administration  5 

Management  595,  Administrative  Practices  5 

Management  599,  Business  Policy  5 

Marketing  578,  Purchasing  5 

Entomology  (ENT) 

Head:  Lund.  Staff:  Atyeo,  Berisford,  Blum,  Brady, 
Crossley,  Dietz,  Franklin,  Hermann,  Himel,  Hunter, 
Lea,  Matthews,  Miller,  Ross,  Tsao,  Wallace,  Weath- 
ersby. 

Students  who  specialize  in  entomology  receive 
training  in  the  identification  of  insects  and  the  dam- 
age they  cause,  their  structure,  habits  and  control. 

Career  Opportunities 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  knowledge  of  insect 
control  is  necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of  ei- 
ther plants  or  animals  and  should,  therefore,  be  a 
part  of  the  training  of  all  agricultural  scientists.  In 
addition,  many  positions  in  teaching,  research,  con- 
trol and  extension  entomology  exist  in  colleges  and 
universities,  experiment  stations,  state  departments 
of  entomology,  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
in  various  private  concerns  doing  pest  control  or  in- 
secticide compounding  or  manufacturing.  Study  lead- 
ing to  advanced  degrees  and  to  higher  teaching  and 
research  positions  is  also  available.  The  entomology 
major  provides  an  excellent  pre-medical  program. 
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Concentration  in  Entomology 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II    Chemistry    121-122,    Mathematics    100    or 
116  and  Physics  101  or  127 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Science  Option  Hours 

Major:  Entomology  325,  370,  either  401  or  415 
or  450,  either  374  or  376  or  382  or  384  and 
one  additional  course  selected  from  the  pre- 
ceding courses  or  from:  ENT  250,  440,  470, 
474,  477,  480  and  494 

Science  Selections  From:  Microbiology  350, 
Genetics  358  and  three  additional  courses 
from  the  following:  Botany  375,  Botany  380, 
Geology  125,  Geography  120,  Plant  Pathology 
353,  Statistics  200,  Zoology  225 

First  Minor:  To  be  approved  by  head  of  depart- 
ment 

Second  Minor:  Must  be  in  College  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Special  Requirement:  Ten  hours  of  a  foreign 
language 

Free  Electives 


25 


25 

10 

10 

10 
20 


Administrative  Option 


Major:  Entomology  225,  370,  either  401  or  415 
or  450,  either  374,  376,  382  or  384  and  one 
additional  course  selected  from  the  preced- 
ing courses  or  from:  ENT  250,  440,  474,  477, 
480  and  494 

Agricultural  Economics:  300,  304,  467 

Business  Administration:  Accounting  107,  370 
and  an  additional  12  hours  in  business  ad- 
ministration approved  by  major  professor 

Science  selections:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Genet- 
ics 358 

Special  Requirements:  Statistics  200  or 
Economics  312,  Agricultural  Economics  469  or 
Finance  330 

Electives 


25 
15 


20 


10 


10 
20 


Food  Science  (FS) 

Head:  Ayres.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Eitenmiller,  Flanagan, 
Hamdy,  Koehler,  Lillard,  Powers,  Saffle,  Smit  and 
Toledo. 

The  worth  of  the  food  processing  industry  is  about 
a  hundred  billion  dollars  in  the  United  States  alone,  a 
value  that  is  approximately  four  times  larger  than  the 
next  largest  manufacturing  industry.  There  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  college  graduates,  both  men  and 
women,  with  training  in  food  science.  This  demand  is 
created  by  the  high  percentage  of  foods  marketed  in 
processed  form  rather  than  as  fresh  or  raw  products. 
Improvements  and  new  developments  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  American  competitive  system.  Conse- 
quently, many  industries  related  to  the  food  industry, 
such  as  the  packaging  industry,  employ  many  food 
technologists. 

Curriculum 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  offers  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  instruction  designed  to  give 
basic,  technical  training  for  such   industries  as  meat 
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and  poultry  processing,  canning,  freezing,  pickling, 
preserving  and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of 
specialty  food  products.  Superior  students  are  en- 
couraged to  undertake  graduate  study  inasmuch  as 
great  opportunities  are  now  open  to  food  scientists 
with  advanced  degrees. 

Career  Opportunities 

Opportunities  open  to  graduates  are  research,  devel- 
opment and  production  work  in  industries  such  as  in 
meat  and  poultry  processing  plants,  freezing  plants, 
canneries;  technical  sales  within  the  food  field  or  in 
closely  related  fields  such  as  the  container  and 
equipment  manufacturing  fields;  extension  work; 
research  work  in  experimental  stations  and  in  other 
branches  of  government;  food  consulting  and  pro- 
motional work  with  public  or  private  utilities. 

Concentration  in  Food  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I      Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II    Chemistry    121-122,    Mathematics    101    or 

116  and  Physics  127 
AREA  III  As  outlined 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option* 


Hours 


Major:  Food  Science  200,  395,  409,  411,  414,  422 
and  10  additional  hours  of  food  science  pro- 
cessing courses  38 

Special  Requirements:  Microbiology  350, 
Chemistry  223,  340,  341,  280  or  Biochemistry 
301,  Physics  128  30 

Electives  32 

Administration  Option 

Major:  Food  Science  200,  395,  409,  411,  414,  422 

and  10  additional  hours  in  food  science  38 

Special  Requirements:  Accounting  107,  370; 
Management  351;  Marketing  360,  Finance 
326,  Microbiology  350  28 

Electives  34 

Horticulture  (HOR) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Hendershott.  Staff: 
Couvillon,  Johnston,  Pokorny,  Rutland,  Sparks,  Tinga, 
Vines. 

The  programs  in  horticulture  are  designed  to  train 
students  in  the  application  of  basic  principles  and 
theories  of  plant  growth,  handling,  harvesting,  stor- 
ing of  products  and  landscaping  small  properties. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  specialize  in  horticulture  and  who 
work  closely  with  their  adviser  can  achieve  the  aca- 
demic requirements  necessary  to  enter  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following  fields:  teaching  in  high  schools 
or  technical  schools;  horticulture  journalism;  man- 
agement of  production  units,  market  units,  parks, 
golf  courses,  arboretums,  botanical  gardens,  garden 


*To  meet  the  minimum  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  for  a  major  in  food  science, 
a  student  should  follow  the  science  option  and  add  Mathe- 
matics 253,  254  and  255. 


centers;  landscaping  of  homes;  maintenance  of 
parks,  recreational  areas  and  landscape  plantings; 
production,  post-harvest  physiology  or  environmental 
research;  or  salesmen  with  commercial  companies. 
Students  capable  of  obtaining  advanced  degrees  have 
opportunities  in  teaching,  research  and  extension  at 
the  university  and  junior  college  level. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  designed  with  considerable  flexibil- 
ity so  that  the  student  can  achieve  a  B.S.A.  degree 
with  emphasis  on  any  area  of  horticulture.  Through 
the  judicious  selection  of  electives,  the  student  can 
broaden  his  background  in  business  administration, 
management,  education,  journalism,  or  any  of  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences. 

Concentration  in  Horticulture 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I      Speech  108  or  109 

AREA  II  Chemistry  111-112  or  121-122,  Mathemat- 
ics 100  and  Physics  101  or  127 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  and  Botany  203  or  Botany 
121-122,  Chemistry  261  and  Agronomy  210 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option 


Hours 


Major:  Hor  308,  353,  362,  421  and  20  additional 
hours  in  other  horticulture  courses  depend- 
ing on  the  student's  specific  interest  in  vege- 
tables, fruits,  ornamentals  or  floriculture  40 

Special  Science  Requirements:  Botany  323,  380, 
Entomology  374,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Genet- 
ics 358  25 

Electives:  Approved  by  faculty  adviser  15 

Free  Electives:  20 


Turf  Management  Option 


Major:    Horticulture  308,  353,  362,  368,  369,  370 

and  371  35 

Minor:  Agronomy  321,  356,  459,  434  20 

Science  Requirements:  Botany  380  or  401,  Ge- 
netics 358,  Entomology  374,  Plant  Pathology 
353,  356  25 

Electives  20 

Landscape  Operations 

Faculty  Adviser:  Breeden 

Students  enroll  for  this  program  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  but  the  faculty  and  courses  are  offered  in 
the  School  of  Environmental  Design.  The  program 
and  curriculum  provide  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  design,  management  and  maintenance  home 
grounds,  estates  and  parks. 

Concentration  in  Landscape  Operations 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I      English  121,  Art  120 

AREA  II    Chemistry  121-122,  Mathematics  100-101 

AREA  III  Geography  101,  104 
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AREA  IV  Botany  121-122,    Horticulture    101    and 
Landscape  Operations  225-256,  272 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Landscape  Operations  273,  340,  351,  303, 
352,  200,  202,  304,  315,  354,  357,  358,  364,  350 

Special  Requirement:  Agronomy  210,  359, 
summer  practical  experience,  two  field  trips 

Electives 

Total 


Hours 

67 

10 
23 
100 


Microbiology 

Faculty  Adviser:  Ciddens 

Career  Opportunities 

Microbiology  is  recommended  for  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  graduate  study  or  for  em- 
ployment in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  microbiology, 
mycology  or  nematology. 

Concentration  in  Microbiology 

This  concentration  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  uti- 
lizing microbiology  courses  from  the  Colleges  of  Ag- 
riculture, Arts  and  Sciences  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II    Chemistry  121-122,  Mathematics  101   and 

Physics  127 
AREA  III  Economics  112 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102 

Junior  and  Senior  Years  Hours 

Major:  Microbiology  350,  401,  389  or  411,  395  or 

421  20 

Minor  I:  Pathology  420,  423,  425,  426  (any  two)  10 

Minor  II:  Chemistry  340,  341  10 

Special  Requirements:  Pathology  353,  Genetics 
358,  Animal  Science  358,  Biochemistry  301, 
Vet  Physiology  310  or  Botany  380  and  any 
three  of  the  following  courses:  Microbiology 
409,  410,  414,  422,  450,  470,  480  40 

Electives  20 

Total  100 


Plant  Pathology  (PAT)fPlant 
Genetics  (GEN) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Garrett.  Staff:  Bird, 
Campbell,  Dwinell,  Fleming,  Hanlin,  Hendrix,  Kozel- 
nicky,  Kuhn,  Lehman,  Luttrell,  McCarter,  Marx,  Papa, 
Powell,  Powers,  Roncadori,  Rowan,  Reuhle,  Taylor, 
Wynn. 

This  department  offers  training  in  two  major  areas: 

(1)  principles  governing  the  development  of  disease 
in  plants  and  the  application  of  disease  control  mea- 
sures in  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  and  in 
the  management  of  forest  and  recreational  areas,  and 

(2)  principles  of  heredity  and  development  and  meth- 
ods of  breeding  used  in  the  improvement  of  plants 
and  animals. 

Students  with  the  B.S.A.  degree  are  prepared  for 
positions  as  county  agents,  inspectors  in  regulatory 
agencies  of  federal  and  state  governments,  scientific 


research  aides,  and  technical  representatives  in  agri- 
culture-related industries.  Since  advanced  positions 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  vocational 
agriculture  as  well  as  in  college  teaching  and  research 
in  governmental  institutions  and  industries  increas- 
ingly require  advanced  study,  all  programs  are  de- 
signed to  allow  the  student  the  choice  of  entering 
graduate  school. 

Students  concentrating  in  plant  pathology  can 
choose  one  of  two  options.  The  plant  pathology  op- 
tion gives  basic  training  in  the  study  of  plant  disease 
with  choices  of  specializations  in  fungal,  viral,  bac- 
terial and  nematode  diseases,  or  disease  control.  The 
plant  protection  option  is  recommended  for  broader 
practical  training  in  control  of  diseases,  insects,  and 
weeds  in  preparation  for  work  in  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

Students  concentrating  in  genetics  receive  a  foun- 
dation in  the  basic  science  of  genetics  which  leads  to 
choices  of  advanced  study  in  genetics  or  to  speciali- 
zation in  plant  or  animal  breeding  in  cooperation 
with  various  plant  and  animal  science  departments. 
All  of  these  options  are  flexible.  Students  should 
consult  the  department  head  in  planning  a  program 
of  study  to  fit  his  individual  needs  and  interests. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II  Chemistry  121-122;  Mathematics  100  or 
above;  Physics  101  or  127 

AREA  III  As  outlined 

AREA  IV  10  hours  of  Biology  101-102  or  Botany 
121-122.  An  additional  10  hours  of  ad- 
vanced courses  in  biology  or  botany  is 
recommended 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Concentration  in  Plant  Pathology 
Plant  Pathology  Option 

Major:  PAT  353,  420  and  two  from  PAT  423,  425, 

426,  428  or  429  20 

Science  Requirements:   BOT  380;   CHM  340, 

341;  GEN  358  and  MIB  350  25 

Science  Selections:  any  three  from  AEC  300; 
BCH  301;  BOT  323,  375;  CHM  223;  GEN  401, 
402;  ENT  374;  AGY  434  15 

Electives  related  to  major  15 

Unrestricted  electives  20 

Total  100 

Plant  Protection  Option 

Major:    PAT  353,  420,  428;    AGY  434;    ENT  374, 

477  30 

Science  Requirements:   BOT  380;   GEN  358  and 

MIB  350  15 

Science  Selections:  any  three  from  AEC  300; 
BCH  301;  BOT  323,  375;  CHM  223,  261  or 
340,  341;  GEN  401,  402;  MIB  461  15 

Electives  related  to  major  20 

Unrestricted  electives  20 

Total  100 
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Concentration  in  Genetics 


Major:  GEN  358,  359,  401  and  two  from  GEN 
402,  404;  BIO  301;  AS  404;  PS  405;  MIB  480; 
ZOO  401  22 

Science  Requirements:   BCH  301;  CHM  340, 

341;  MIB  350  20 

Science  Selections:  any  four  from  BIO  302; 
BOT  375,  380;  CHM  223,  280;  MAT  253;  STA 
200;  ENT  374;  PAT  353  20 

Electives:  To  be  approved  by  faculty  advisor  18 

Electives:  Free  20 

Total  100 


Poultry  Science  (PS) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  McCartney.  Staff:  Brit- 
ton,  Edwards,  Fuller,  Garren,  Hale,  Howarth,  Huston, 
Noles,  Reid,  Washburn,  Wheeler. 

The  courses  in  the  poultry  science  department  are 
designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  the 
poultry  industry,  its  allied  fields,  and  to  pursue  grad- 
uate study. 


Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  major  in  this  department  receive  train- 
ing that  will  prepare  them  for  work  in  the  following 
fields: 

1.  Commercial  poultry  production 

2.  The  feed  industry;  diet  formulation,  sales  and  ser- 
vice and  quality  control 

3.  The  processing  industry;  plant  operation  and  per- 
sonnel management 

4.  Experiment  station  and  extension  specialist 

5.  The  hatchery  business:  incubation  and  hatching 
egg  production 

6.  Advance  study  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees in  the  fields  of  poultry  nutrition,  genetics, 
market  products  technology,  disease  and  parasites 
and  physiology. 

Concentration  in  Poultry  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  degree. 

AREA  I     Speech  108 

AREA  II    Chemistry    121-122,    Mathematics    101    or 

116  and  Physics  101  or  127 
AREA  III  As  outlined 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  and  Chemistry  261  or  340 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option 

Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 

additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science  24 

Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380, 
Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery  373,  Animal  Science 
358  25 

Special  Requirements:  Chemistry  223,  280,  341 
and  15  additional  hours  selected  with  ap- 
proval of  adviser  30 

Electives:  21 

Total  100 


Administration  Option 


Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 
additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science 

Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380, 
Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery  373,  Animal  Science 
358 

Special  Requirements:  Accounting  107,  Statistics 
200,  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Agricultural 
Economics  304  or  Marketing  360,  Agricultural 
Economics  408  or  Management  351  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  469  or  Finance  330 

Electives: 

Total 


24 


25 


28 
23 
100 


Technology  Option 


Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 

additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science  24 

Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380, 
Microbiology  350,  Genetics  358,  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery  373,  Animal  Science 
358  25 

Special  Requirements:  Accounting  107,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  300,  8  hours  in  poultry  sci- 
ence and  an  additional  15  hours  selected 
with  approval  of  adviser  31 

Electives  20 

Total  100 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

Faculty  Advisers:  Wheeler,  Noles 

The  following  courses  (or  their  equivalent)  are  re- 
quired in  satisfying  the  minimum  pre-veterinary  med- 
ical curriculum: 


English  (ENG  101  and  102) 

Physics  (PCS  127  and  128) 

Biology  (BIO,  BOT  or  ZOO) 

General  Chemistry  (CHM  121  and  122) 

Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  340  and  341) 

Humanities  and  Social  Studies 

Electives 

Total 


Hours 

10 

10 

15 

10 

10 

20* 

15** 

90 


Selection  of  students  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
representative  committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  appointed  by  the  dean  of 
the  College.  The  committee  considers  applications  of 
candidates  who  have  met  the  minimum  academic 
requirements,  including  successful  completion  of  two 
years  of  college  study,  or  its  equivalent,  in  an  ac- 
credited college.  The  committee  also  considers  other 
factors  such  as  character,  personality,  health,  experi- 
ence with  animals,  general  knowledge  and  motiva- 
tion. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minimum 
requirements,  a  student  may  apply  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Exceptional  stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  the 
minimal  two-year  program.  Students  with  academic 
records  of  2.5  or  above  should  apply  during  the  jun- 

*POL  101,  HIS  251  or  252,  speech  and  an  additional  five 
hours.  Political  science  and  history  can  be  satisfied  by  exam 
and  if  satisfied  by  this  means,  one  substitutes  any  other 
course  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences. 
**Students  who  have  a  limited  background  with  animals 
should  consider  the  following  electives:  AS  101,  AS  358,  DS 
103,  PS  101  and  CEN  358. 
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ior  year  for  acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year.  Any  student  who  is  registered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  may,  upon  completion  of  the  preveteri- 
nary  requirements,  continue  with  the  agricultural  cur- 
riculum. Such  students  will  be  able  to  apply  all 
credits  earned  to  requirements  for  the  B.S.A.  degree. 
Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  and  who  have  completed  at  least  45 
hours  of  courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including 
20  or  more  hours  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in 
residence  at  The  University  of  Georgia,  may  receive 
the  degree  after  successful  completion  of  the  first 
year  toward  the  D.V.M.  degree.  To  qualify  for  the 
B.S.A.  degree,  other  than  the  pre-veterinary  medicine 
major,  students  must  complete  the  requirements  for 
a  major  in  agriculture  during  the  junior  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  pre-veterinary  medicine  pro- 
gram. 

Rural  Development/Rural  Sociology 

A  concentration  in  these  areas  is  available  within  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture.  The  con- 
centration is  offered  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  (See  "Concentration  in  Resource 
Economics  and  Rural  Development.") 

Employment  opportunities  for  men  and  women 
with  this  major  concentration  are  available  in  rural 
development  centers,  chambers  of  commerce,  coop- 
erative extension,  economic  development  commis- 
sions, area  planning  commissions  and  other  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

A  major  in  this  concentration  would  prepare  stu- 
dents for  graduate  work  toward  masters  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  rural  and  community  development,  exten- 
sion education,  agricultural  economics,  sociology, 
adult  education  or  public  administration. 


Agricultural  Engineering  Program 

The  courses  comprising  the  four-year  professional 
curriculum — Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering— provide  well  balanced  training  in  the  basic 
sciences,  engineering  sciences,  engineering  design 
and  analysis,  and  in  the  humanistic  and  social  sci- 
ences. The  curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  Engineer's 
Council  for  Professional  Development.  The  depart- 
ment also  offers  a  program  of  graduate  study  leading 
to  the  master  of  science  degree.  The  graduate  pro- 
gram places  emphasis  upon  advanced  study  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  and  upon  the  methods  and 
practices  of  research. 

Cooperative  Plan 

A  cooperative  plan  is  available  to  engineering  stu- 
dents. The  co-op  student  alternates  work  and  aca- 
demic quarters  and  is  eligible  to  enter  this  plan  after 
having  completed  a  minimum  of  five  academic  quar- 
ters. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  need  for  trained  engineers  continues  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  B.S.A. E.  graduates  are  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  activities.  In  general  their  occu- 
pations are  about  as  follows:  60%  are  in  industry 
with  machinery  companies,  feed  manufacturers,  elec- 
tric power  suppliers,  building  material  suppliers,  etc.; 
10%  are  in  government  service  with  the  SCS,  ARS, 
AMS  activities  of  USDA;  5%  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
research,  or  extension  at  colleges  and  universities; 
17%  are  self-employed  either  as  consultants,  contrac- 
tors, or  sales  engineers;  and  8%  choose  a  career  in 
some  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Allison, 
Chesness,  Clark,  Cobb,  Harris,  Law,  Manbeck,  Mc- 
Lendon,  Perry,  Ratterree,  Reed,  Rice,  Rodgers,  Smith, 
White,  Wilson. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  the  branch  of  the  engi- 
neering profession  that  concerns  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  which  are  engineering  in  nature. 
Modern  agriculture  with  its  emphasis  on  mechanical 
harvesting,  automation,  efficiency,  quality,  and  abun- 
dant production  presents  an  increasingly  large  variety 
of  complex  engineering  problems.  In  answer  to  this 
and  similar  challenges,  modern  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  produced  advanced  concepts  of  energy 
conversion,  new  materials  and  new  manufacturing 
techniques,  and  have  greatly  extended  man's  ability 
to  control  his  environment. 

Thus  far  agricultural  engineers  have  brought  engi- 
neering to  agriculture  through  the  use  of  mobile 
mechanical  power,  electrical  energy  with  its  related 
controls  and  equipment,  new  structural  designs, 
waste  management  practices,  structural  environ- 
ments, and  new  policies  and  techniques  in  land  and 
water  use.  In  addition,  there  have  been  applications 
of  solar  energy,  atomic  energy,  electromagnetic  ra- 
diations, and  data  processing,  as  well  as  improve- 
ments in  the  science  and  art  of  engineering  systems 
design  as  applied  to  the  handling,  storage,  process- 
ing, and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 


Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 


Freshman 

Fall 

Eng'r.  Graphics  AEN  109 
Composition,  Eng.  101 
Intro,  to  Calculus,  MAT  116 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  1 

Winter 

Chemistry,  CHM  121 
Composition,  ENG  102 
Anal.  Geom.  and  Cal.  MAT  253 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  1 
Seminar,  AEN  190 

Spring 

Chemistry,  CHM  122 
Social  Sci.  electives 
Calculus,  MAT  254 
Engr.  Mat'l.,  AEN  120 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  1 

Sophomore 

Fall 

Calculus,  MAT  255 

Physics,  PCS  127 

Humanities  elective 

Engrg.  Measurements,  AEN  121 

Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 


Hours 
5 
5 

5 
1 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
1 
1 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
2 
1 


Hours 
5 
5 

5 
2 
1 
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Winter 

Physics,  PCS  128 
Social  Sci.  electives 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 

Spring 

Speech,  SPC 109 
Biology  101 
Social  Sci.  elective 
Basic  Instrm.,  AEN  122 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 

Junior 

Fall 

Statics,  AEN  350 
Digital  Computers,  AEN  342 
Elec.  Circuits,  AEN  383 
Dif.  Eq.,  MAT  401 

Winter 

Dynamics,  AEN  351 
Thermodynamics,  AEN  373 
E.  E.  Mach.  Lab.,  AEN  385 
Str.  of  Mat.,  AEN  355 

Spring 

Fluid  Mech.,  AEN  356 
Heat  Transfer,  AEN  374 
Electronics,  AEN  387 
Str.  of  Matl.  Lab.,  AEN  355A 


Senior 

Fall 

Unit  Proc.  AEN  375 
Struct.  Design,  AEN  371 
Phys.  Properties,  AEN  345 
Engr.  Math,  AEN  341 

Winter 

Mgt.  of  Plant  Envir.,  AEN  361 
Prin.  of  Soils,  AGY  210 
Engr.  electives 
Energy  Conversion,  AEN  362 

Spring 

Mgt.  of  An.  Envir.,  AEN  382 

Engr.  electives 

Engr.  Econ.,  Specs.,  Contracts,  AEN  394 

Soil  &  W.  Engr.,  AEN  325 


Hours 

5 

10 

1 

Hours 
5 

5 
5 

1 
1 


Hours 

5 
3 
5 
5 

Hours 

5 
5 

2 
5 

Hours 

5 
5 

5 
2 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
3 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
3 

Hours 

3 
5 
5 
5 


*i5*-- 


Total  requirements  are  202  hours,  exclusive  of  the 
required  courses  in  physical  education  1-2.  Students 
electing  advanced  ROTC  may  not  use  such  courses  in 
fulfillment  of  the  degree  requirements. 

Engineering  electives  will  be  satisfied  by  choosing 
two  of  the  following  groupings:  AEN  329  and  376, 
AEN  363  and  364,  AEN  398  and  399,  AEN  380  and  381, 
AEN  326  and  327;  MAT  459,  STA  500,  or  PCS  229  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  above  groupings  and/or 
for  the  5  hours  consisting  of  AEN  120,  121,  122. 

The  humanities  elective  should  be  either  HIS  251, 
ENG  121  or  HIS  111.  The  social  science  electives  will 
be  satisfied  by  selecting  any  two  of  the  following 
pairs:  AEC  210,  300;  POL  101,  HIS  251;  HIS  111,  112; 
SOC  105,  PSY  101;  ECN  112,  POL  101. 
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Agricultural  Mechanization 
Technology  Program 

The  agri-business  mechanization  program  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  agri-business,  for  individu- 
als with  mechanization  training.  The  program  stresses 
the  application  of  established  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  engineering,  agricultural  science,  and 
commerce  to  the  broad  industry  of  agriculture.  The 
senior  division  studies  are  divided  equally  among 
mechanization  technology,  agricultural  science  and 
business  science. 

The  graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  to  as- 
sume responsible  positions  in  agri-business  and  to 
provide  leadership  in  our  society.  Job  opportunities 
exist  in  industry,  public  service  and  government  as 
well  as  self  employment. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural 
Mechanization  Technology 


Freshman  Year 

Fall 

College  Algebra 
English  Gram.  &  Comp. 
U.S.  &  Ga.  History 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  1 

Winter 

Trigonometry 
Gen.  Chemistry  I 
American  Gov't. 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  I 

Spring 

Anal.  Geom.  &  Cal. 
Gen.  Chemistry  II 
Bus.  &  Prof.  Speech 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  I 


Sophomore  Year 

Fall 

English  Composition 
Physics  (mechanics) 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
1 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
1 

Hours 
5 
5 
5 

1 


Hours 

5 
5 

5 

1 


Winter 

Humanistic  (elective) 
Physics  (Wave,  Elec.) 
Soc.  Sci.  Elective 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 

Spring 

Elective  (Major  Field) 
Prin.  of  Biology 
Elective  (Major  Field) 
Phys.  Ed.,  PED  2 

Junior  Year 

Fall 

Bldgs.  &  Equip. 
Applied  Graphics 
Prin.  of  Accounting 
Prin.  of  Soils 
Elective 

Winter 

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Erosion 
Const.  Materials  &  Tool  Processes 
Prin.  of  Management 
Field  Crop  Prod. 

Spring 

Farm  Electrification 

Structures  &  Envir. 

Business  Finance 

Agriculture  Econ.  or  Agriculture 


Senior  Year 

Fall 

Farm  Power  &  Mach. 

Business  Law 

Hydraulics  in  Agr. 

Econ.  of  Agriculture  or  Agriculture 

Winter 

Materials  Handling  &  Processing 
Prin.  of  Marketing 
Util.  of  Elec.  Power 
Agriculture 

Spring 

Market  Promotion 

Production  and  Harvesting  Technology 

Elective 

Elective 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
1 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
1 


Hours 

3 
5 
3 
5 
2 

Hours 

3 

5 
5 
3 

Hours 

3 
5 
5 
5 


Hours 

3 
5 
5 
5 

Hours 

5 
5 
5 
3 

Hours 

5 
5 
2 

5 
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The  total  requirements  for  graduation  are  195  quar- 
ter hours  exclusive  of  the  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion, 1-2.  Students  electing  advanced  ROTC  may  not 
use  such  courses  in  fulfillment  of  the  degree  require- 
ments. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCE  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Adviser:  Henderson 

Environmental  health  scientists  are  in  demand  by 
governmental  agencies,  private  industries  and  institu- 
tions. Opportunities  for  employment  exist  in  the  var- 
ious specialized  programs  within  public  health 
agencies  in  such  areas  as  food  and  milk  technology, 
solid  wastes,  vector  control  and  general  sanitation 
engineering.  Environmental  scientists  are  employed 
in  programs  of  water  and  air  control,  quality  control, 
industrial  hygiene  and  a  variety  of  other  activities  by 
a  significant  number  of  agencies  and  commerical 
concerns. 

The  need  for  environmental  scientists  in  Georgia  is 
increasing  constantly  and  employment,  promotional 
and  professional  opportunities  for  academically  quali- 
fied personnel  are  increasing  proportionally.  The 
demand  for  trained  environmental  scientists,  how- 
ever, is  not  restricted  to  the  state  of  Georgia.  Due  to 
the  limited  availability  of  college  training  programs 
for  this  field,  numerous  other  states  rely  upon  the 
resources  of  The  University  of  Georgia  for  graduates 
in  this  subject  matter  area. 

The  profession  of  the  environmental  scientist  was 
given  legal  recognition  in  Georgia  by  legislative  ac- 
tion in  1957  to  provide  for  examining  and  licensing  of 
"registered  professional  sanitarians"  by  the  State 
Examining  Board  for  Professional  Sanitarians. 


Curriculum 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents  in  other 
institutions,  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  general  core 
curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
agriculture  degree. 
AREA  I     Speech  109 

AREA  II  Mathematics  100-101  or  116  or  253, 
Chemistry  121-122  and  Physics  101  or  127 
AREA  III  Economics  112-113  or  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 300 
AREA  IV  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122  or  Zo- 
ology 225-226,  Statistics  200,  Chemistry 
261  or  223  and  Graphics  (EIA  102  or  AMT 
200) 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Entomology  374,  376;  Microbiology  350; 
Dairy  Science  389,  411;  Food  Science  367, 
395,  421;  Political  Science  441,  442,  446; 
Medical  Microbiology  311,  422;  Agricultural 
Engineering  220,  228,  265  and  Agricultural 
Mechanization  Technology  331 

Electives 

Total 


Hours 


81 
20 
101 


Program 

The  program  outlined  below  is  inter-departmental  in 
nature  and  utilizes  the  available  courses  and  special 
facilities  of  many  departments.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  the  first  two  years  of  the  program  can  be 
completed  at  most  junior  colleges. 
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THE  FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

H.  Boyd  McWhorter,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Richard  Lee  Dangle,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean 
Charles  William   James,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,   Assistant 

Dean 
Calvin  Dubois  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,   B.M.,  M.M.,  Assistant 

to  Dean 
Carlton  Newton  Mell,  Jr.,   B.B.A.,   Financial  Assistant 

to  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
to  offer  the  student  a  liberal  education,  providing  a 
background  in  all  basic  academic  disciplines  and 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  The  faculty  strives  to 
develop  the  student's  resourcefulness  to  enable  him 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  and  to  approach 
problems  intelligently.  The  College  also  provides  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  in  fields  of 
study  that  may  form  a  foundation  for  various  profes- 
sional pursuits. 

Academic  Advisers 

Each  freshman  and  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  who  will 
be  his  academic  adviser.  The  assignment  is  made 
according  to  the  expressed  academic  interests  of  the 
student.  The  adviser  assists  the  student  in  registra- 
tion, and  is  available  to  counsel  with  the  student 
about  his  study  methods,  progress,  plans,  and  any 
other  matters  related  to  his  academic  program.  Each 
student  is  scheduled  for  a  conference  with  his  ad- 
viser at  least  once  each  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate department  for  counseling  concerning  his 
senior  division  work. 

Major 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  junior  year,  the  stu- 
dent should  select  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  can- 
didate, the  division  of  the  College  in  which  he  will 
take  his  major  work,  and  the  subject  in  this  division 
in  which  he  expects  to  major. 
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The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  sub- 
ject is  known  as  the  student's  adviser  or  major  pro- 
fessor. All  courses  constituting  the  student's  major 
division  program  must  be  approved  by  this  adviser. 
To  be  official  all  approvals  must  be  in  writing  and 
filed  in  the  Dean's  Office. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in- 
clude many  buildings  on  both  the  North  and  South 
Campuses  with  adequate  classrooms  and  laboratories 
for  teaching  the  wide  variety  of  subjects  offered  by 
the  College.  On  North  Campus  near  the  Main  Library 
are  the  Visual  Arts  Building,  Moore  College,  Park 
Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  Psychology-Journalism 
complex,  LeConte  Hall,  Peabody  Hall  and  New  Col- 
lege. On  South  Campus,  the  College  occupies  much 
of  the  Science  Center  and  the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies 
Center  in  which  the  Science  Library  is  housed. 

Programs 

The  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  except  for  a  few 
elective  courses,  are  fairly  uniform.  In  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  a  concentration  or  major  is  offered  in 
the  following  fields: 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES:  The  depart- 
ments of  biochemistry,  botany,  entomology,  micro- 
biology, psychology,  and  zoology. 

DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS:  The  departments  of  art, 
drama  and  theatre,  and  music. 

DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  The 
departments  of  classics,  comparative  literature,  En- 
glish, Germanic  and  Slavic  languages,  and  Romance 
languages. 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments 
of  economics,  geography,  history,  philosophy  and 
religion,  political  science,  sociology  and  anthropolo- 
gy, and  speech  communication. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES:  The  depart- 
ments of  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics 
and  astronomy,  and  statistics  and  computer  science. 


Degrees  Offered 

The  following  degrees  are  offered  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences: 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS,  in  which  the  major  may  be  in 
any  division  of  the  College. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  in  which  the  major  must 
be  in  the  Division  of  Biological  or  Physical  Sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  in  which 
the  major  must  be  chemistry. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS,  in  which  the 
major  must  be  physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS,  in  which  the  major  must 
be  in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  in  which  the  major  must  be 
in  music. 


Cooperative  Degree  Programs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  cooperation  with 
other  schools  and  colleges  offers  the  student  of  su- 
perior scholastic  standing,  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  consisting  of  a  three  year 
liberal  arts  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  a  professional  program  in  another  school 
or  college. 

The  following  cooperative  degree  programs  are 
offered: 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCI- 
ENCE IN  ENGINEERING,  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (major  in  medical  technol- 
ogy), Medical  College  of  Georgia. 


Pre-Professional  Programs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sceinces  also  offers  pre-pro- 
fessional  programs  as  a  foundation  for  study  in  the 
following  fields:  dentistry,  optometry  or  physical 
therapy;  forest  resources;  law  (See  "Admissions, 
School  of  Law");  medicine;  nursing;  pharmacy;  so- 
cial work;  theology;  and  veterinary  medicine. 


Majors  in  Foreign  Areas 

On  the  advice  of  their  major  professor,  students  may 
select  majors  dealing  with  specific  areas  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  This  option  is  designed  to 
provide  both  a  cultural  background  and  more  inten- 
sive study  of  foreign  areas  than  is  possible  within  a 
major  taken  exclusively  in  a  single  department,  and 
an  undergraduate  preparation  for  advanced  studies  in 
foreign  areas  or  international  relations.  The  student 
desiring  to  concentrate  in  a  foreign  area  should  ma- 
jor in  one  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  ge- 
ography, history,  foreign  languages,  or  political 
science.  He  should  consult  with  the  major  professor 
in  one  of  the  above  departments  to  select  courses 
from  related  departments.  A  minimum  of  20  hours  of 
courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  taken  in  the 
major,  and   elective  courses   should   be  taken   in   re- 


lated fields.  All  other  requirements  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree must  be  met.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
the  student  complete  10  hours  in  one  modern  for- 
eign language  in  courses  numbered  200  or  above 
which  emphasize  speaking  and  writing. 

Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Coordinator:  David  M.  Foley 

The  Afro-American  Studies  Program  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1969 
to  bring  together  students  and  faculty  interested  in 
studying  the  political,  social,  economic,  intellectual, 
and  aesthetic  impact  made  by  those  of  African  de- 
scent on  American  society.  Becuase  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  historical 
heritage  of  Africa  is  necessary  for  an  understanding 
of  the  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  black  Americans, 
The  University  of  Georgia  has  created  a  single  pro- 
gram embracing  both  "African  Studies"  and  "Black 
American  Studies."  While  the  program  is  sufficiently 
broad  in  scope  to  allow  students  to  concentrate  in 
either  area  if  they  so  desire,  it  encourages  partici- 
pants to  become  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  black  cul- 
ture in  both  the  African  and  non-African  milieu.  The 
program,  which  is  open  to  students  of  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  University,  sponsors  an  interdisci- 
plinary colloquim  for  students  and  faculty  and  coop- 
erates with  university  departments  in  coordinating 
the  scheduling  of  courses. 

The  Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies  is  awarded 
by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  participants 
who  acquire  20  quarter  hours  credit  in  approved 
courses.  The  designed  flexibility  of  the  program  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  career  plans  of  under- 
graduate students  are  frequently  indefinite.  The  Cer- 
tificate in  Afro-American  Studies  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a  traditional  major  allows  the  student  to  pursue 
advanced  study  in  either  an  established  discipline  or 
in  interdisciplinary  Afro-American  studies. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  permits  its  stu- 
dents who  enroll  in  the  program  to  satisfy  a  portion 
of  the  requirements  for  undergraduate  majors  by 
offering  20  or  more  hours  in  upper  division  courses 
with  Afro-American  content  in  lieu  of  the  20  or  more 
hours  required  within  the  major  division. 

Further  information  and  applications  for  admission 
to  the  certificate  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
coordinator. 

Students  who  wish  to  secure  a  thorough  back- 
ground in  African  affairs  as  preparation  for  a  career  in 
the  diplomatic  field,  or  with  organizations  involved  in 
international  cooperation  and  development,  may  se- 
lect a  major  dealing  with  Africa  as  a  foreign  area.  This 
option  is  designed  to  provide  both  a  cultural  back- 
ground and  more  intensive  study  of  a  foreign  area 
than  is  possible  within  a  major  taken  exclusively  in  a 
single  department.  A  student  desiring  to  concentrate 
in  Africa  as  a  foreign  area  may  do  so  by  majoring  in 
history,  and  completing  a  course  of  study  including  a 
minimum  of  20  hours  in  African  history,  and  20  hours 
in  courses  with  African  content  offered  by  other  de- 
partments. 

While  the  program  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  in 
history  with  a  concentration  in  Africa  as  a  foreign 
area  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  History, 
candidates  may  also  register  with  the  Afro-American 
Studies  Program  and  thus  become  eligible  for  the 
Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies  as  well.  Inter- 
ested students  should  consult  first  with  the  history 
department  counselor  for  undergraduate  majors. 
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Graduate  Study 

Students  interested  in  graduate  work  are  advised  to 
consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  majoring.  Complete  information  on  gradu- 
ate degrees  and  admission  requirements  are  found  in 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


Degree  Requirements 

All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  degree 
requirements  in  this  section  as  well  as  those  applica- 
ble to  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  as 
published  in  the  General  Information  section  of  this 
catalogue. 

Candidacy  for  a  Degree 

After  a  student  has  earned  135  academic  hours,  he 
must  apply  for  graduation  in  the  Registrar's  Office 
and  have  his  program  certified  by  the  dean.  Failure  to 
do  this  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year  may  result 
in  postponement  of-the  graduation  date. 

Elective  Courses 

Not  more  than  15  elective  hours  in  professional 
schools  may  be  credited  toward  degrees  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  in  the  programs  with 
special  provision  for  the  teaching  certificate. 


CORE  CURRICULUM 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum  and 
for  core  courses  in  Areas  I,  II,  and  III,  see  the  Gen- 
eral Information  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Area  IV  is  listed  below  for  each  of  the  majors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Area  IV — 30  hours 


Art  (A.B.) 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Art  120,  130,  230,  240,  287,  288 

Art  (B.F.A.) 

Courses 

Art  120,  130,  230,  240,  287,  288 

Biochemistry 
Courses 

Biology  101,  102 
Chemistry  121,  122 
Physics  127,  128,  229 
Mathematics  253,  254,  255 
Foreign  language 

Botany 
Courses 

Biology  101,  102 
Chemistry  121,  122 
Physics  127,  128 
Mathematics  253 
Botany  205 
Foreign  language 

Chemistry 

Courses 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223,  280 

Physics  127,  128,  229 

Mathematics  253 

Foreign  language 


Hours 

5-20 
30 


Hours 

30 


Hours 

10 
10 
15 
15 
5-15 


Hours 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5-15 


Hours 

20 

15 

5 

5-15 
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Classics 
Courses 

English  121,  122 
Creek  201,  202,  203  or 
Latin  201,  202,  203 
Electives  from  Area  III  or  an 
additional  foreign  language. 

Comparative  Literature 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Choice  of  the  following: 

English  121,  122 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Economics  105 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

Drama  and  Theatre 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Choice  of  the  following: 

Drama  102,  203,  222 
Choice  of  the  following: 

English  121,  122 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

English 
Courses 

Foreign  language 
Choice  of  the  following: 

English  121,  122,  203 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Economics  105 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

Entomology 
Courses 

Biology  101,  102 
Chemistry  121,  122 
Physics  127,  128 
Mathematics  253,  254 
Entomology  225 
Philosophy  258 
Foreign  language 

Geography 
Courses 

Physics  127,  128 
Foreign  language 
Geography  101,  120,  121 
Statistics  200 
Botany  121,  122 
History  111,  112,  251,  252 
Anthropology  102 
Sociology  105 
Economics  105 

Geology 
Courses 

Geology  125,  126 

Choice  of  the  following: 
Physics  127,  128,  229 
Chemistry  121,  122 
Mathematics  253,  254 


Hours 

10 
15 

5-15 


Hours 

10 
20 


Hours 

10-20 
5-15 

5-15 

(10) 
(10) 

(5) 
(5) 
(5) 


Hours 

10 
20 


Hours 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5-15 


Hours 

10 
5-20 

15 
5 

10 

20 
5 
5 
5 


Hours 

10 
20 


Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Courses  Hours 

German  or  Russian  10 

Choice  of  the  following:  20 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

Economics  105 

History 

Courses  Hours 

Foreign  language  10-20 

Choice  of  the  following:  10-20 

History  251,  252 

Anthropology  102 

Economics  105 

Geography  101 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

Mathematics 

Courses  Hours 

Foreign  languages  10 

Mathematics  253,  254,  255,  256  20 

Microbiology 

Courses  Hours 

Foreign  language  5-15 

Biology  101,  102  10 

Physics  127,  128  10 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223,  280  20 

Mathematics  253  5 

Music  (A. 8.) 

Courses  Hours 

Music  110,  122,  182,  223,  224,  282  27 

Music  288  or  289  3 

Music  (B.F.A.) 

Courses  Hours 

Music  110,  122,  183,  223,  283  28 

Music  288  or  289  3 

Philosophy  and/or  Religion 

Courses  Hours 

Foreign  language  10 

Choice  of  the  following:  20 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Philosophy  104,  258 

Religion  115 

English  121,  122 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 
Physics 

Courses  Hours 

Physics  137,  138,  239  15 

Chemistry  121,  122  10 

Mathematics  253,  254,  255,  256  20 

Political  Science 

Courses  Hours 

Foreign  language  10-20 

Choice  of  the  following:  10-20 

Sociology  105 

Psychology  101 

Anthropology  102 

History  251,  252 

Geography  101 

Economics  105 
Political  Science  202  or  203  5 

Psychology  (Concentration — Social  Science) 
Courses  Hours 

Foreign  language  10-20 
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Choice  of  the  following: 
Psychology  101 
History  251,  252 
Sociology  105 
Anthropology  102 
Geography  101 
Economics  105 

Psychology  (Concentration — Sciences) 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Biology  101,  102 

Chemistry  121,  122 

Physics  127,  128 

Mathematics  253,  254 

Psychology  101 

Anthropology  102 

Romance  Languages 

Courses 

Foreign  language  (French  or  Spanish) 

Choice  of  the  following: 

History  111,  112,  251,  252 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Sociology  105 

Economics  105 

Sociology  and/or  Anthropology 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Choice  of  the  following: 

Sociology  105,  260 

Anthropology  102,  204 

History  251,  252 

Psychology  101 

Geography  101 

Speech  Communication 
Courses 

Foreign  language 
Choice  of  the  following: 

Speech  108,  209,  210,  250 
Choice  of  the  following: 

History  251,  252 

Philosophy  104 

Psychology  101 

Scoiology  105 

Statistics  and/or  Computer  Science 

Courses 

Foreign  language 

Choice  of  the  following: 

Statistics  200 

Mathematics  253,  254,  255,  256 

Zoology 
Courses 

Foreign  language 
Biology  101,  102 
Chemistry  121,  122 
Physics  127,  128,  229 
Mathematics  253,  254 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


10-20 


Hours 

10-20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
5 


Hours 

10 
20 


Hours 

10-20 
10-20 


Hours 

10-20 
5-15 

0-15 


Hours 

10 
20 


Hours 

5-15 
10 
10 
15 
10 


Hours 


1.  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 


prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and 
102.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted 
for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  language 
currently  taught  at   the   University  through 

the  fourth  quarter  of  study.  10-20 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (ENG  121,  122),  Literature 
in  English  (ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture 
(CLC  120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,    202;    Russian    401,    402;     Spanish    201, 

202;  Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

4.  History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered 
111-399.  10 

5.  Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  or  more 
of  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, geography  (not  physical),  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech 
communication.  18-20 

6.  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion.  Fine  Arts 
300;  or  Art  300"  and/or  Music  300;  Drama 
300;  Art  History  287,  288;  Philosophy  (not 
Logic  258  or  444),  Religion  115,  330,  341, 
350,400,410,411.  15 

7.  Science.  Any  10-hour  sequence  from  the 
physical  sciences,  and  any  10-hour  se- 
quence from  the  biological  sciences.  (Phys- 
ical Science  101  and  Geography  104  are 
considered  a  sequence  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences.) 

8.  Mathematics.  Two  courses  from  Mathemat- 
ics 101,  105,  116,  235,  253,  254;  Statistics 
200,  500;  Philosophy  258.  (If  MAT  100  is 
required,  no  credit  toward  graduation  is 
granted.) 

9.  Major. 

A.  The  major  subject:  20  hours  of  senior 
division  courses  in  one  subject  in  resi- 
dence. 

B.  The  major  division:  20  additional  hours 
in  the  major  subject  or  in  the  major  divi- 
sion, at  least  10  of  which  must  be  in  senior 
division  courses. 

C.  The  department  in  which  the  major  is 
taken  must  approve  all  40  hours  in  the 
major. 

D.  Grades  in  all  40  hours  must  be  C  or 
above.  40 

10.  Electives.  Courses  to  complete  180  hours. 
No  more  than  15  of  these  hours  may  be 
taken  in  the  major  department  nor  more 
than  15  outside  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 30-42 

11.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum).  180 
These  180  hours  exclude  English  101,  Math- 
ematics 100,  basic  ROTC,  and  basic  physical 
education.  Each  candidate  must  have  an 
average  of  not  less  than  2.0  in  all  grades 
received.  In  addition,  he  must  not  have 
grades  below  2.0  in  more  than  one  fourth 

of  the  total  of  quarter  hours  earned.  No 
student  may  graduate  while  on  probation. 

12.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores are  required  to  complete  six  quar- 
ters of  physical  education  with  passing 
grades  except  as  provided  under  "General 
Information." 

13.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for  corre- 
sponding courses  in  this  curriculum. 


20 


10 
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14.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is  equiva- 
lent to  having  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  and  may  be  so  used  in  this  curricu- 
lum. Course  requirements  may  be  satisfied 
by  exemption  without  credit,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  electives  must  be  increased 
to  satisfy  the  180  hour  requirement. 

15.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 

16.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions on  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Georgia  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been  exempted  or  satisfacto- 
rily completed.  See  "General  Information." 

17.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions on  United  States  and  Georgia  history 
unless  appropriate  courses  have  been  ex- 
empted or  satisfactorily  completed.  See 
"General  Information." 


Summary    of    Academic    Requirements    for    the 
A.B.  Degree 


1. 

English  Composition 

5 

2. 

Foreign  Language 

10-20 

3. 

Literature 

10 

4. 

History 

10 

5. 

Social  Science 

18-20 

6. 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion 

15 

7. 

Science 

20 

8. 

Mathematics 

10 

9. 

Major 

40 

10. 

Electives 

30-42 

180 
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Hours 


1.  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and 
102.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted 
for  ENG  101.) 

2.  Foreign  language.  Any  foreign  language 
currently  taught  at  the  University  through 
the  third  quarter  of  study. 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (ENG  121,  122),  Literature 
in  English  (ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture 
(CLC  120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,  202;  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201, 
202;  Spanish-American  205,  206.) 

4.  History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered 
111-399. 

5.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  economics, 
history,  geography  (not  physical),  philoso- 
phy, political  science,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  or  speech  communication. 

6.  Humanities  and  Social  Science  electives. 
Courses  from  fine  arts,  foreign  languages, 
literature,  or  social  science. 

7.  Mathematics.  Mathematics  through  the  first 
quarter  of  calculus.  (If  MAT  100  is  required, 
no  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted.) 


5-15 


10 


10 


15 


10 
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8.  Three  10-hour  sequences  from  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Biology  101-102;  Chemistry 
121-122  or  127-128;  earth  science  (Geogra- 
phy 121-122  or  Geology  125-126);  Physics 
127-128  or  137-138.  30 

9.  Science  and  Mathematics  electives.  Courses 
recommended  by  the  major  department  in 
the  divisions  of  biological  and  physical  sci- 
ences. 20 

10.  Major. 

A.  The  major  subject:  20  hours  of  senior 
division  courses  in  one  subject  in  resi- 
dence. 

B.  The  major  division:  20  additional  hours 
in  the  major  subject  or  in  the  biological  or 
physical  science  divisions.  At  least  10  of 
these  hours  must  be  in  senior  division 
courses. 

C.  The  department  in  which  the  major  is 
taken  must  approve  all  40  hours  in  the 
major. 

D.  Grades  in  all  40  hours  must  be  C  or 
above.  40 

11.  Electives.  Courses  to  complete  180  hours. 
No  more  than  15  of  these  hours  may  be 
taken  outside  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 20-30 

12.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum.)  180 
These  180  hours  exclude  English  101, 
Chemistry  111,  112,  Geography  104,  Mathe- 
matics 100,  Physical  Science  101,  basic 
ROTC,  and  basic  physical  education.  Each 
candidate  must  have  an  average  of  not  less 
than  2.0  in  all  grades  received.  In  addition, 

he  must  not  have  grades  below  2.0  in  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  total  of  quarter 
hours  earned.  No  student  may  graduate 
while  on  probation. 

13.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores are  required  to  complete  six  quar- 
ters of  physical  education  with  passing 
grades  except  as  provided  under  "General 
Information." 

14.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for  corre- 
sponding courses  in  this  curriculum. 

15.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is  equiva- 
lent to  having  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  and  may  be  so  used  in  this  curricu- 
lum. Course  requirements  may  be  satisfied 
by  exemption  without  credit,  in  which  case 
the  number  of  electives  must  be  increased 
to  satisfy  the  180  hour  requirement. 

16.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 

17.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions on  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Georgia  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been  exempted  or  satisfacto- 
rily completed.  See  "General  Information." 

18.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions on  United  States  and  Georgia  history 
unless  appropriate  courses  have  been  ex- 
empted or  satisfactorily  completed.  See 
"General  Information." 

Summary    of    Academic    Requirements    for    the 
B.S.  Degree 


4.  History  10 

5.  Social  Science  5 

6.  Humanities  and  Social  Science  electives*  15 

7.  Mathematics  10 

8.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences,  Physics  30 

9.  Science  and  Mathematics  electives  20 

10.  Major  40 

11.  Electives*  20-30 

180 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Advisers:  Johnston,  Philbrook,  Waggoner 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  offers  training  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences  for  students 
who  desire  to  enter  commercial  or  government  labo- 
ratories, to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  to  become 
associated  with  chemical  industries  in  a  non-technical 
position,  or  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  chemistry  in 
order  to  enter  some  field  of  research  or  college 
teaching. 

All  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  curric- 
ulum are  certified  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society  as  having  completed 
the  undergraduate  training  recommended  by  the 
A.C.S.  An  average  of  2.5  or  higher  is  required  in 
chemistry  and  in  other  academic  subjects  in  both  the 
lower  and  upper  division  programs.  No  transfer  stu- 
dent will  be  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  this  degree 
later  than  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year.  A  student 
who  wishes  to  take  this  degree  should  enter  the  uni- 
versity no  later  than  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore 
year. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry: 

Hours 

1.  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and 
102.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted 

for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  German  101,  102,  103.  5-15 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (ENG  121,  122),  Literature 
in  English  (ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture 
(CLC  120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,    202;    Russian    401,    402;    Spanish    201, 

202;  Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

4.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  economics, 
history,  geography  (not  physical),  philoso- 
phy, political  science,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  or  speech  communication.  15 

5.  Mathematics  116,  253,  254,  255,  and  one 
from   Mathematics   256,   458,   459,    Statistics 

500,  501 .  25 

6.  Physics  137,  138,  239  (or  127,  128,  229).  15 

7.  Chemistry  127,  128,  129  or  121,  122,  223,  280  15-20 
Chemistry  340,  341,  342,  381,  402L,  426,  427, 

442,  491a-b-c,  496a-b-c,  347,  348,  349,  430, 

431,  432,  444,  492,  493,  494,  495,  497,  581.         61-65 


1.  English  Composition 

2.  Foreign  Language 

3.  Literature 


5 

5-15 

10 


*Five  hours  in  social  science  must  be  taken  in  category  6  or 
11  to  satisfy  the  core  curriculum. 
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8.  Electives.  Courses  to  complete  180  hours. 
No  more  than  15  of  these  hours  may  be 
taken  outside  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 10-29 

9.  Items  12  through  18  of  the  "Requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are 
also  requirements  of  this  degree  program. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Adviser:  Nance 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  is  designed  to  give 
the  best  preparation  possible  to  those  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  a  career  in  physics.  It  provides  the 
necessary  foundation  for  those  students  who  wish  to 
do  graduate  work  toward  advanced  degrees  so  that 
they  may  enter  some  field  of  research  or  college 
teaching,  for  those  who  wish  to  seek  employment  in 
commercial  and  governmental  laboratories,  and  for 
those  interested  in  entering  the  teaching  profession 
at  the  high  school  level. 

No  grade  below  2.0  in  any  physics  or  mathematics 
course  is  creditable  toward  this  degree  program  and 
a  grade  average  of  2.5  or  higher  is  required  in  these 
courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Physics: 

Hours 

1.  English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENC  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENC  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENC  101  and 
102.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted 

for  ENC  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  language 
currently  taught  at   the   University  through 

the  third  quarter  of  study.  5-15 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  form  Western 
World  Literature  (ENC  121,  122),  Literature 
in  English  (ENC.  131,  132),  Classical  Culture 
(CLC  120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,    202;    Russian    401,    402;    Spanish    201, 

202;  Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

4.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  economics, 
history,  geography  (not  physical),  philoso- 
phy, political  science,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  or  speech  communication.  15 

£.    Mathematics  116,  253,  254,  255,  358,  459.  30 

6.  Chemistry  127,  128  (or  121,  122)  and  129  or 

223  or  340.  15 

7.  Biology  101,  102.  10 

8.  Physics  137,  138,  239,  (or  127,  128,  229),  332, 
333,  372,  404,  420,  430,  450,  465  and  nine 
additional  hours  in  Physics  at  the  400-level.  60 

9.  Items  11  through  18  of  the  "Requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are 
also  requirements  of  this  degree  program. 


BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  programs  in  art,  drama  and  theatre, 
and  music  available  under  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree, the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  the  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree.  The  purposes  are  to  provide  training  in  ap- 
preciation, to  help  students  form  standards  of  taste, 
to  promote   culture   in   the   community,   and   to  train 
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4. 
5. 


6. 


10 
10 


10 


performing  artists  and  teachers.  The  division  collabo- 
rates with  other  schools,  divisions,  and  departments 
especially  those  of  languages,  education,  and  home 
economics. 

Hours 

1.  English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENC  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101 
is  prerequisite  for  ENC  102  and  a  mini- 
mum average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENC 
101  and  102.  No  credit  toward  graduation 

is  granted  for  ENC  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  language 
currently  taught  at  the  University  through 

the  fourth  quarter  of  study.  10-20 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (ENG  121,  122,  Literature 
in  English  (ENC  131,  132),  Classical  Cul- 
ture (CLC  120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Lit- 
erature (French  201,  202;  German  201, 
202;  Italian  201,  202;  Russian  401,  402; 
Spanish  201,  202;  Spanish-American  205, 
206). 

Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111-399. 
Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of  the 
following  areas:  anthropology,  econom- 
ics, geography  (not  physical),  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  speech  communication. 
Science.  Any  10-hour  sequence  from  the 
physical  sciences,  and  any  10-hour  se- 
quence from  the  biological  sciences. 
(Physical  Science  101  and  Geography  104 
are  considered  a  sequence  in  the  physical 
sciences.)  20 

7.  Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  Mathematics  100  is 
required.  If  Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no 
credit  toward  graduation  is  granted. 

8.  Art,  drama,  or  music  as  approved  by  ad- 
viser and  electives  to  total  180  hours. 
(Grades  of  2.0  or  higher  are  required  in  a 
minimum  of  40  hours  of  the  major.)  105-115 

9.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum).  180 
These  180  hours  exclude  English  101, 
Mathematics  100,  basic  ROTC,  and  basic 
physical  education.  Each  candidate  must 
have  an  average  of  not  less  than  2.0  in  all 
grades  received.  In  addition,  he  must  not 
have  grades  below  2.0  in  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  total  of  quarter  hours 
earned.    No   student   may   graduate   while 

on  probation. 

10.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and 
sophomores  are  required  to  complete  six 
quarters  of  physical  education  with  pass- 
ing grades  except  as  provided  under 
"General  Information." 

11.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for  corre- 
sponding courses  in  this  curriculum. 

12.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is 
equivalent  to  having  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  course  and  may  be  so  used  in 
this  curriculum.  Course  requirements  may 
be  satisfied  by  exemption  without  credit, 
in  which  case  the  number  of  electives 
must  be  increased  to  satisfy  the  180  hour 
requirement. 

13.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a 
baccaluareate  degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 
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14.   All  students  are  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions on  the   Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  Georgia  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been   exempted  or  satisfac- 
torily completed.    See    "General    Informa- 
tion." 
15.    All    students    are    required    to    pass 
examinations  on  United  States  and  Geor- 
gia history  unless  appropriate  courses 
have   been    exempted    or   satisfactorily 
completed.  See  "General  Information." 

Summary  of  Academic  Requirements 
for  the  B.  F.  A.  Degree 


1.  English  Composition 

2.  Foreign  Language 

3.  Literature 

4.  History 

5.  Social  Science 

6.  Science 

7.  Mathematics  (See  item  7  above) 

8.  Major  &  Approved  Electives 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 


5 

10-20 

10 

10 

10 

20 

0 

105-115 

180 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Coleman  and 
Henderson 

The  major  in  art  offers  nine  fields  of  concentration: 
art  education;  art  history:  art-home  economics; 
crafts  (ceramics,  fabric  design,  jewelry  and  metal- 
work);  drawing,  painting  and  printmaking;  graphic 
design;  interior  design;  photographic  design;  and 
sculpture.  Students  who  have  majored  in  art  educa- 
tion may  be  granted  a  professional  certificate  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  teach  art,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. Other  opportunities  to  major  in  art  are  pro- 
vided in  the  following  programs:  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  art, 
College  of  Education. 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Art  is  to  pro- 
vide training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
creative  visual  arts.  Emphasis  is  given  to  active  experi- 
ence with  tools  and  materials.  A  well-balanced  pro- 
gram with  courses  in  all  areas  of  art  is  so  integrated 
that  each  course  functions  to  advantage  in  relation  to 
each  of  the  other  courses.  From  this  integration  the 
student  is  enabled  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  underlying  all  art,  and  is  thereby  better 
equipped  to  interpret,  appreciate,  and  create  works 
of  art. 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  the  Visual  Arts 
Building,  which  contains  an  art  gallery,  spacious  stu- 
dios, classrooms,  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The 
Georgia  Museum  of  Art  houses  the  Eva  Underhill 
Holbrook  Memorial  paintings  which  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  permanent  collection.  The 
Main  Library  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  and  prints  in  the  field  of  art. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  art 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.  F.  A.  degree 
as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  section. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
(common  to  all  areas  of  concentration) 

English  102 
Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 
Art  120,  130 


Hours 

5 

10 

10-20 

10 


History  10 

Science  20 

Art  230,  240  10 

Art  287,  288  10 
Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

Art  Education 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  10 

Three  from  Art  306a,  313,  316,  321,  322,  323,  331, 

332,333,341,342  15 

Three  from  Art  260,  320,  350a,  351a,  352,  361a, 

361b,  370,  371,  372  15 

Education:  EFN  303,  EPY  305,  EAR  335  and  336  20 

Education:  EAR  346,  347,  and  348  15 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Art  History 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (Senior  division)  25 

Music  (Senior  division,  recommended  358)  5 

Electives  outside  the  art  department  (to  be  ap- 
proved by  major  professor)  15 
Electives  in  art  other  than  art  history  (minimum 
of  15  hrs.  must  be  in  one  area)  to  complete 
180  hours 

Art-Home  Economics 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (senior  division)  10 

Three  from  Home  Economics  105,  120,  175,  293  15 

Home  economics  (senior  division)  10-20 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Crafts 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  15 

Crafts:  ceramics,  jewelry  and  metalwork,  or 
fabric  design  (minimum  of  20  hours  must  be 
in  one  area)  40 

Elective  in  art  (other  than  crafts)  10 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Drawing  and  Painting 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  10 

Drawing  and/or  sculpture  10 

Painting,  drawing,  printmaking  25 

Music  (Recommended  358)  5 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Graphic  Design 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 
Art  history  (senior  division)  10 
Art  320,  331,  341  5 
Art  306a,  307a,  308a  15 
Art  308b,  308c,  508  15 
Art  504,  or  596  or  507  5 
Art  313,  316,  321  or  517  5 
Landscape  Architecture  255  or  journalism  elec- 
tive 5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 
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Interior  Design 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  5 

Interior  design  (Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390,  391)  30 

Crafts  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Sculpture 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  30 

Sculpture  10 

Ceramics  5 

Drawing  and  painting  10 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Drama 
and  Theatre 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Kessler  and 
Wolak 

The  major  in  drama  offers  two  concentrations: 
drama  and  theatre,  and  television  drama.  Students 
may  also  meet  the  course  requirements  for  secondary 
teaching  certification  and  a  teaching  field  (e.g.,  En- 
glish) within  the  B.F.A.  drama  degree  in  a  program  of 
fourteen  quarters.  Other  opportunities  to  major  in 
drama  are  provided  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a 
major  in  drama. 

The  Department  of  Drama  provides  specialized 
training  in  drama  and  theatre,  and  television.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  courses  are  open  to  students  who 
wish  to  enrich  their  knowledge  and  heighten  their 
appreciation  of  the  arts  of  the  theatre.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  threefold:  (1)  to  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  talented  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
professional  work  in  the  fields  of  drama,  theatre,  tel- 
evision, and  children's  theatre;  (2)  to  make  available 
for  students  in  the  University  certain  courses  which 
will  aid  them  in  developing  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  fields  of  drama;  (3)  to  train  leaders  for  the  educa- 
tional field — teachers,  directors  and  technicians  for 
schools,  colleges  and  civic  theatres. 

In  addition  to  the  various  courses,  a  series  of  pro- 
ductions is  presented  each  season  by  the  University 
Theatre,  an  organization  designed  for  all  students 
who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  dramatic  produc- 
tion. The  productions  are  planned  in  a  way  to  give 
students,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  experience 
of  producing  plays  as  they  are  produced  in  the  pro- 
fessional theatre.  They  are  cast  and  rehearsed  by  staff 
directors  and  the  productions  are  designed  and  built 
by  students  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  various  courses.  No  additional  fee  is 
charged  for  membership  in  this  group. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
drama  and  theatre  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
the  B.F.A.  degree  as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  section. 


Drama  and  Theatre 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  102 

Social  Science 

Foreign  Language 

Drama  150,  222,  230 

Applied  Drama  105  (1  hour)* 

Science 
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Hours 

5 

10 

10-20 

15 


History 

Drama  250,  333,  334 

Applied  Drama  205  (2  hours)* 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature 

Drama  240,  533,  535,  536 
Applied  Drama  505  (2-6  hours)* 
Approved  departmental  electives 
Drama  429,  560,  561 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours,  excluding  ap 
plied  drama 


10 
15 


Hours 

10 


20 

10 
15 


Television  Drama 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

(Same  as  for  major  in  drama  and  theatre  except  Jour- 
nalism 115  replaces  Drama  250) 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Drama  240,  533,  535,  536  20 

Drama  (Journalism)  543,  582,  585  15 

Drama  429,  560,  561  15 

Applied  Drama  505  (2-6  hours)* 

Drama  (Journalism)  544,  545,  546  15 

Approved  departmental  electives  10 

Electives  to   complete  180   hours,  excluding 
applied  drama 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Politoske  and 
Wain 

The  B.  F.  A.  major  in  music  offers  two  fields  of 
concentration:  music  literature  or  theory.  Other 
opportunities  to  major  in  music  are  provided  in  the 
following  programs:  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in 
music,  concentration  in  music  literature  or  theory; 
and  Bachelor  of  Music  with  a  major  concentration  in 
applied  music  (performance),  composition,  church 
music,  music  education  or  music  therapy. 

The  junior  division  program  for  a  major  in  music 
includes  the  required  academic  courses  in  addition  to 
courses  in  elementary  music  theory,  harmony,  histo- 
ry, and  applied  music.  These  courses  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  music,  ear  training,  harmony,  sight  singing  and  the 
general  history  of  music.  The  senior  division  courses 
are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  and  more 
cultural  background  in  music.  Applied  music  courses 
are  offered  each  year  to  music  majors  and  also  to 
students  of  other  departments  if  they  can  be  accom- 
modated. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  public  performance  through 
music  appreciation  programs  and  student  recitals. 
Open  to  qualified  students  throughout  the  campus, 
the  University  Chorus  and  Orchestra  present  fre- 
quent concerts.  Other  performing  groups  include  the 
University  Band  (the  Dixie  Red  Coat  Band),  the  Var- 
sity Band,  the  Georgia  Singers,  the  Men's  Glee  Club, 
and  the  Women's  Glee  Club.  Voice  students  are  of- 
fered training  in  opera.  An  outstanding  concert  series 
of  internationally  recognized  artists  and  a  chamber 
music  festival  in  the  spring  add  to  the  cultural  atmo- 
sphere of  the  campus. 


20         *  Minimum  total  participation  in  applied  drama  is  6  hours. 


Special  Requirements 

All  music  majors  must: 

1.  Pass  a  comprehensive  examination  given  during 
the  senior  year  (this  exam  covers  ear  training, 
theory,  music  literature,  form,  and  course  work 
in  the  major  area); 

2.  Pass  a  keyboard  proficiency  test; 

3.  Participate  in  the  performing  organization  appro- 
priate to  the  major  performance  medium  (e.g., 
string  majors  participate  in  orchestra,  vocal  ma- 
jors participate  in  choral  organization,  etc.);  and 

4.  Attend  and  participate  in  a  minimum  number  of 
recitals  per  quarter. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  music 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.  F.  A.  degree 
as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  section. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

(common  to  both  areas  of  concentration) 

English  102  5 

Social  Science  10 

Foreign  Language  10-20 

Fine  Arts  (Music  110,  183  and  387,  388,  389  or 

390)  15 

Science  20 

History  10 

Fine  Arts  (Music  122,  223,  224  and  283)  15 

Literature  10 
Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 


Music  Literature 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  234,  235,  236^310,  9  hours  of  music  his- 
tory electives,  and  387,  388,  389,  or  390  30 
Thesis  (recital  may  be  substituted)  2 
Applied  Music  383,  483  18 
Art  5 
English  (one  approved  senior  division  course)  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Music  Theory 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  234,  235,  236,  310  9  hours  of  theory  electives, 

and  387,  388,  389,  or  390  30 

Thesis  (recital  may  be  substituted)  2 

Applied  Music  383,  483  18 

Art                                                                         •  5 

English  (one  approved  senior  division  course)  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

See  section  on  "Special  Requirements"  for  all  music 
majors  listed  earlier  under  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
music. 

Major  in  Applied  Music  Performance 
or  Composition 

Advisers:  Politoske,  Wain 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  church  music  with  an 

applied  concentration  in  either  organ  or  voice  should 

consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  at  the 

beginning  of  the  freshman  year  for  requirements  and 

advisement. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENC  101  is  not 
exempted,  a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENC  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENC  101  and 
102.  No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted 
for  ENC  101.)  5 

Foreign  Language.1  Any  foreign  language  cur- 
rently taught  at  the  University  through  the 
fourth  quarter  of  study.  10-20 

History.  Any  courses  in   history  numbered  111- 

399.  10 

Mathematics.   Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100   is  required. 
If  Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted. 
Physical  Science  101.  5 

Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geogra- 
phy (not  physical),  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  sociology, 
speech  communication.  10 

Music  110,  111,  112.  9 

Music  122,  223,  224.  12 

Music  1842  and  2843.  24 

Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (ENC  121,  122),  Literature  in  En- 
glish (ENC  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC 
120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202,  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,  202;  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111,  112  or  Phys- 
ics 127, 128.  10 
Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters). 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Music  387,  388,  389,  or  390  6 

Music  234,  235,  236  9 

Music  384,  484  (including  junior  and  senior 

recitals)4  24 

Music  310  3 

Music  361  and  4  hours  from  Music  362,  363,  364  6 

Music  history  elective(s)  5 

Theory  or  music  history  elective(s)  5 

Ensemble  electives  6 

Music  elective(s)  5 

Art  5 

For  composition  majors:  A  group  of  original  pieces  to 
satisfy  requirements  of  Music  284  and  an  extended 
original  work  in  large  form  in  lieu  of  a  senior  recital, 
each  to  be  presented  in  concert.  A  minimum  of  12 
elective  credits  must  be  taken  in  theory. 


'Majors  in  voice  are  permitted  to  substitute  one  language 
(Italian  recommended)  through  103  and  one  language 
(French  or  German  recommended)  through  102  for  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

2Voice  majors,  instead  of  Music  184,  will  register  for  Music 
182  and  Music  246  (6  quarters).  Composition  majors  will  reg- 
ister for  Music  182  in  an  applied  field  and  6  quarters  of  Mu- 
sic 241-246  (those  using  a  keyboard  instrument  as  the 
applied  field  select  6  hours  from  241-245;  others  must  select 
6  hours  of  246). 

3Music  184  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 

"Music  284  and  384  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 

Items  9  through  15  of  the  "Requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of  this  degree 
program. 
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Major  in  Music  Education 


Advisers:  Parker,  Wain 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Music  182. 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246. 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390. 

Music  110,  111,  112. 

Music  122. 

English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum  grade 
of  2.0  required.  (If  ENC  101  is  not  exempted, 
a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite 
for  ENC  102  and  a  minimum  average  of  2.0  is 
required  for  ENC  101  and  102.  No  credit 
toward  graduation  is  granted  for  ENC  101.) 

Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111,  112  or  Phys- 
ics 127,  128. 

Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100  is  required. 
If  Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted. 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters). 

Music  282. 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246. 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390. 

Music  234,  235,  236. 

Music  223,  224. 

Music  201. 

Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geogra- 
phy (not  physical),  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  sociology, 
speech  communication. 

Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (ENC  121,  122),  Literature  in  En- 
glish (ENC  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC 
120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,  202;  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 


Hours 

6 
4 
3 
9 
2 


10 


6 
5 
3 
9 
10 
1 


10 


Spanish-American  205,  206). 

10 

History.  Any  courses  in  history  nurr 

be 

red 

111- 

339. 

10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Music  382 

6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246 

2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491 

3 

Music  361 

2 

Music  362,  363,  or  364 

4 

Music  310 

3 

Music  324 

2 

Music  325,  326,  or  327 

2 

Music  History  elective 

3 

Education  303,  304 

10 

Music  482 

4 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246 

4 

Music  247,  248,  or  491 

2 

Music  312,  313 

10 

Art  300  or  305 

5 

Education  346,  347,  348 

15 

Items  9  through  15  of  the  "Requirements  fo 

r  the 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  are  a 

so 

req 

uirements 

of  this  degree  program. 
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Major  in  Music  Therapy 

Advisers:  Parker,  Politoske 

The  music  department  offers  an  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum to  provide  professional  education  for  future 
music  therapists.  This  is  a  four-year  program  which 
requires  also  a  six-month  internship  to  be  completed 
at  a  selected  training  hospital. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Hours 

6 
4 
3 
9 
2 


10 


Music  182. 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246. 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390. 

Music  110,  111,  112. 

Music  122. 

English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum  grade 
of  2.0  required.  (If  ENC  101  is  not  exempted, 
a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite 
for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum  average  of  2.0  is 
required  for  ENC  101  and  102.  No  credit 
toward  graduation  is  granted  for  ENG  101.) 

Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100  is  required. 
If  Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted. 

Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111,  112  or  Phys- 
ics 127,  128. 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters  including 
104). 

Music  282. 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246. 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390. 

Music  234,  235,  236. 

Psychology  101. 

Sociology  105. 

Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (ENC  121,  122),  Literature  in  En- 
glish (ENC  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC 
120,  121),  Foreign  Language  Literature 
(French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Italian 
201,  202,  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111- 

339.  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Music  382  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245, or  246  2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  3 

Music  310  3 

Music  324  2 

Music  325,  326,  or  327  2 

Music  223,  224  10 

Music  361  2 

Music  362,  363,  or  364  4 

Educational  Psychology  5 

Music  540,  541  6 

Music  545  3 

Music  546  3 

Music  482  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  2 

Art  300  or  305  5 

Anthropology  102  5 

Psychology  423  5 

Music  542,  543  6 

Music  544  2 

Electives  to  total  180  hours  2 

Items  9  through  15  of  the  "Requirements  for  the 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  are  also  requirements 
of  this  degree  program. 


COOPERATIVE  DEGREE  AND 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pre-Medicine) 

Advisor:  Carlton 

A  baccalaureate  degree  is  generally  required  for 
admission  to  a  school  of  medicine,  and  most  stu- 
dents are  therefore  advised  to  follow  the  regular  A.B. 
or  B.S.  programs  outlined  earlier  in  this  section  and 
to  include  those  courses  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  of  their  choice.  However,  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  ability  who  plan  to  enter  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  may  take  the  following 
pre-med  program  and  upon  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  College  of  Geor- 
gia qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
the  University.  (Neither  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  pre-med  program  or  a  baccalaureate  degree  as- 
sures admission  to  any  medical  college.) 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  102  (minimum  grade  of  2.0) 

Mathematics  116,  253 

Foreign  Language  (See  B.S.  program) 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223 

Biology  101,  102 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  electives  (see  B.S. 

program) 
Sociology  or  Economics 
History  (see  B.S.  program) 
Physics  127,  128 
Psychology 
Physical  Education  (6  quarters. 

Junior  Year 

Chemistry  280,  340,  341 
Physics  229 

Biology  300,  301,  or  Zoology  225,  226 
Literature  (see  B.S.  program) 
Electives  in  arts  and  sciences  to  complete 
135  hours 


Hours 

5 

10 

5-15 

15 

10 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 


15 

5 

10 

10 

5  or 
more 


Senior  Year 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  in  medi- 
cine, Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta. 

Items  12  through  18  of  the  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of 
this  degree  except  that  the  residence  requirement 
may  be  satisfied  by  completing  the  junior  year  in  res- 
idence with  30  of  the  45  hours  in  courses  numbered 
200  or  higher. 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Pre-Veterinary  Medicine) 

Adviser:  Crawford 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  both  the  B.  S.  and  D.  V.  M.  degrees. 
Under  this  program  a  student  may,  after  the  success- 
ful completion  of  his  first  year  at  The  University  of 
Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  receive  the 
B.  S.  degree.  The  curriculum,  for  the  first  two  years, 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  B.   S.   (pre-medicine)  pro- 
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gram  with  the  exception  that  Dairy  103,  Animal  Sci- 
ence 101  and  Poultry  Science  160  must  also  be  taken, 
and  Botany  121  replaces  Biology  101-102. 


junior  Year 


Hours 

20 
5 

10 
5 
5 
5 


Chemistry  280,  340,  341,  342 

Physics  229 

Literature  (see  B.  S.  program) 

Plant  Pathology  358  or  Biology  301 

Animal  Science  358 

Speech  108 

Electives  in  arts  and  sciences  if  needed   to  complete 

135  hours. 

Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  at 
least  45  hours,  30  of  which  must  be  in  courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, will  be  required  after  admission  to  senior 
division  standing. 

American  and  Georgia  history  requirements  must 
be  satisfied  before  admission  to  the  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine. 

Senior  Year 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year,  College 

of  Veterinary  Medicine,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Items  12  through  18  of  the  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of 
this  degree  except  that  the  residence  requirement 
may  be  satisfied  by  completing  the  junior  year  in  res- 
idence with  30  of  the  45  hours  in  courses  numbered 
200  or  higher. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  University  of  Georgia  cooperates  with  the  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology  in  giving  a  five-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  B.  S.  degree  from  The  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  Engineering  from  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  All  students  inter- 
ested in  this  program  should  see  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Medical  Technology) 

Advisers:  Coleman  and  Carlton 

A  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
with  a  major  in  medical  technology  is  given  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  The 
program  consists  of  10-11  quarters  at  the  University 
and  a  full  calendar  year  of  academic  and  clinical  work 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  For  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  the  program  is  the  same  as 
that  for  the  B.S.  (pre-medicine).  For  complete  details 
on  this  program  consult  the  adviser  or  the  Dean's 
Office. 

A  student  may  also  be  eligible  to  go  into  medical 
technology  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
appropriate  two  year  pre-professional  program  or  the 
regular  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Pre -Dentistry,  Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Optometry,  Pre-Physical 
Therapy  Program 

Advisers:  Coleman  and  Carlton 

Since  admission  requirements  to  schools  of  den- 
tistry, nursing,  optometry,  and  physical  therapy  may 
vary,-  students    interested    in   any   of    these   programs 


should  consult  an  academic  adviser  and  refer  to  the 
appropriate  school  catalog  in  planning  a  suitable  pre- 
professional  program. 

These  programs  are  preparatory  for  admission  to 
professional  schools  and  do  not  lead  to  degrees  from 
The  University  of  Georgia. 

Pre-Forest  Resources  Program* 

Adviser:  Parker 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  professional 
program  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  a  student 
must  complete  the  following  pre-forest  resources 
program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a 
minimum  average  of  2.0.  Application  to  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources  should  be  made  by  April  1  for  fall 
admission  or  by  January  15  for  spring  admission. 


*  Does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Minimum  grade 
of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not  exempted, 
a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite 
for  ENC  102  and  a  minimum  average  of  2.0  is 
required  for  ENC  101  and  102.  No  credit 
toward  graduation  is  granted  for  ENC  101). 

English  121  or  122. 

Mathematics  116,  253;  or  253  and  254  or  com- 
puter programming. 

Chemistry  121,  122,  and  261  or  340. 

Political  Science  101. 

Economics  105,  106. 

Biology  101,  102. 

Physics  127,  128. 

Speech  108. 

Statistics  200. 

Social  Science  elective. 

Humanities  elective. 

Physical  Education  (6  quarters.) 


Hours 


5 
5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Social  Work) 

The  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  social  work  comprises 
a  part  of  the  continuum  of  social  work  education. 
The  combination  of  a  liberal  arts  program  with  a  core 
of  social  welfare  field  experiences  provides  a  base  for 
both  the  student  who  wishes  to  enter  social  welfare 
employment  directly  on  obtaining  the  degree  and  the 
student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  social  work 
education. 

The   requirements   for   this   degree   are   the   same   as 
those  listed  for  the  A.B.  degree  except  as  follows: 
Social  Science  must  include  (sociology,  psycholo- 
gy, economics,  and  speech); 
Science  must  include  Biology  101,  102; 
Mathematics  must  include  Statistics  200. 

Major  Hours 

Sociology  315,  356,  470,  490,  523,  552  and  435  or 

502  or  559  35 

Psychology  258  or  423  or  459  and  395  or  EPY  401  10 
Child  and  Family  Development  493  or  495  or  461  5 

10  additional  hours  approved  by  the  adviser  10 


Pre-Pharmacy  Program* 

Adviser:  Tebo 

To  be  admitted  to  the  professional  program  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  student  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  of  pre-phar- 
macy  courses  as  specified  below,  exclusive  of  basic 
ROTC  and  physical  education.  Students  with  high 
academic  average,  having  90  hours  of  credit  may  be 
admitted  with  not  more  than  15  quarter  hours  of 
deficiencies  in  required  courses,  provided  such  defi- 
ciencies may  be  completed  during  the  first  profes- 
sional year. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Chemistry  121,  122,  223 

English  101,  102 

Mathematics  (approved  by  adviser) 

Political  Science  101' 

Economics  105 

Physical  Education  I,  II,  (6  quarters). 

English  121  or  122 

Biology  101-102 

Physics  127-128 

History2 

Electives3 


Hours 

15 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 
10 
10 

5 
15 


Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  will 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  Application  should  normally  be  made  to 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during  the  Win- 
ter Quarter  of  the  sophomore  year. 


'Passing  the  Georgia  and  Federal  Constitutional  Examinations 
will  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

2The  History  Qualifying  Examination  will  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement. 

^Electives  must  be  chosen  from  humanities  and  social  studies 
and  at  least  five  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  area. 

*Does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 


Pre-Theology  Program 

Students  planning  to  enter  a  theological  seminary  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  the  University  should  consult 
the  appropriate  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
junior  year. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
(with  Provisions  for  a  Professional  Sec- 
ondary School  Teaching  Certificate) 

The  requirements  for  either  degree  total  180-201 
hours  with  31-41  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  remainder  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  interested  in  meeting 
teacher  certification  requirements  should  consult  an 
appropriate  adviser,  Office  of  Associate  Dean,  Col- 
lege of  Education,  as  well  as  their  adviser  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Each  student's  program 
must  then  have  the  approval  of  both  advisers  and  the 
Dean's  Office  of  each  college. 


Requirements: 

1)  Students  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as 
College  of  Education  majors  with  regard  to  "Ad- 
mission to  Teacher  Education  Program,"  "Admis- 
sion to  Enrollment  in  Curriculum  and  Methods" 
and  "Admission  to  Student  Teaching."  These  are 
described  in  the  College  of  Education  section  of 
this  bulletin. 

2)  An  academic  average  of  at  least  2.0  is  required 
for  admission  to  this  program.  Students  who  fail 
to  maintain  this  average  may  be  dropped  from 
this  curriculum. 

3)  Specific  education  courses  to  be  taken  as  elec- 
tives will  vary  with  the  teaching  field  in  which 
certification  is  desired.  However,  all  programs 
require  Introduction  to  Education;  Educational 
Psychology;  a  September  Practicum,  Curriculum 
and  Methods,  and  Student  Teaching.  A  maximum 
of  35  hours  in  the  College  of  Education  may  be 
counted  as  electives  in  these  programs. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William    Crawford    Flewellen,   Jr.,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D., 
Dean 

Rudolph  A.  White,  B.S.,  M.S,.   Ph.D.,   Director  of  In- 
struction 

William   B.   Keeling,   B.B.A.,  M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Director  of 
Research 

W.   Wray   Buchanan,    B.S.,   M.S.,    Acting   Director   of 
Services 

Jerry  H.  Padgett,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies 

Edward  B.  Selby,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,   Director  of 
Undergraduate  Studies 
Arden  W.  Dow,  B.B.A.,  Business  Manager 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  intends  not 
only  to  teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
but  also  to  conduct  a  broad  program  of  basic  and 
applied  research  and  to  render  extensive  service  to 
society.  The  particular  task  is  one  of  educating  per- 
sons for  the  practice  of  business  administration. 

Attainment  of  a  broad  education  requires  that  the 
student  concentrate  his  first  two  years  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  major  portion  of  the  remaining  two 
years  is  focused  in  a  common  body  of  knowledge  in 
business  and  administration,  on  top  of  which  the  in- 
dividual will  build  a  specialization. 

The  fields  of  specialization  include  accounting, 
banking  and  finance,  economics,  risk  management 
and  insurance,  management,  marketing,  and  real  es- 
tate. 

Facilities 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  uses  all  of  the 
facilitites  of  the  University,  including  the  Computer 
Center  and  other  units. 

Most  of  the  administrative  offices  and  some  of  the 
classrooms  are  provided  in  the  five-story  Commerce 
Building  on  the  North  Campus,  which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  being  renovated  and  expanded. 


Accreditation 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business,  the  recognized  national  accrediting  associa- 
tion for  collegiate  schools  of  business. 

Degree  Offered 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  the 
undergraduate  degree,  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Several  graduate  degree  programs  in  business  are 
described  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin,  including 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of 
Accountancy,  and  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philsophy  degrees  in  business-related  fields.  Prospec- 
tive candidates  may  obtain  information  on  these  pro- 
grams by  writing  the  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
business. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the 
University  as  set  down  in  the  General  Information 
section  of  this  bulletin. 

Hours 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Transfer  Students 

The  specific  credit  for  work  done  at  other  institutions 
which  will  apply  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration  degree  is  determined  by  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration.  The  amount 
of  such  transfer  credit  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed 
that  allowed  by  the  director  of  admissions  of  the 
University.  Allowance  of  transfer  credit  by  the  direc- 
tor of  admissions  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  all 
of  such  credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  degree. 

Transfer  students  admitted  for  the  fall  quarter 
whose  credits  are  received  in  time  for  evaluation  by 
the  director  of  admissions   before   the   beginning  of 
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the  quarter,  will  receive  a  check-list  from  the  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Business  Administration  degree. 

Regulations   governing  transfer  students  are   given 
in  the  General  Information  section. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Honors  Program 

Coordinator:  McDonald 

In  September,  1963,  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  established  an  honors  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  coordinated  with  the  University's 
Honors  Program.  Under  this  program,  a  student  who 
has  the  academic  qualifications  for  honors  work  may 
carry  a  full  program  of  such  studies  through  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  junior  year.  Honors  sections  are  not 
provided  in  major  courses,  for  it  is  believed  that 
normally  close  working  relations  with  professors  at 
that  level  makes  such  action  unnecessary. 

Admission  of  students  to  the  honors  program  is  by 
invitation  only.  Beginning  freshmen  are  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  high  school  grades  and  scores  on  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude tests,  and  on  the  basis  of  placement  and  qualify- 
ing examinations  administered  by  the  University.  For 
all  other  students,  grades  made  at  the  University  de- 
termine admission  to  the  program.  To  be  admitted  to 
the  program  and  to  remain  in  it,  a  student  should 
have  a  cumulative  scholastic  average  of  3.3,  or  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  such  an  average. 

Honors  courses  available  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  include:  Principles  of  Accounting 
(ACC  112H  and  113H);  Business  Law  (ACC  380H); 
Principles  of  Economics  (ECN  115H  and  116H);  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  United  States  (ECN  143H); 
Elementary  Economic  Statistics  (ECN  322H);  Labor 
Economics  (ECN  396H);  Money  and  Banking  (FIN 
336H);  Business  Finance  (FIN  337H);  Principles  of 
Organization  and  Management  (MAN  362H);  and 
Principles  of  Marketing  (MKT  369H). 


Academic  Advisers 

Academic  advisement  in  the  College  is  coordinated 
by  the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.  Entering 
freshmen  are  advised  by  the  undergraduate  academic 
counselor.  Other  students  are  advised  by  the  faculty 
of  their  major  department.  Each  major  department 
has  a  coordinator  of  advisers  who  is  responsible  for 
supervising  the  overall  advisement  program  in  his 
particular  department. 


Residence 

A  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  res- 
idence at  the  University.  Business  administration  stu- 
dents, however,  must  take  at  least  45  hours  of  senior 
division  business  courses  in  residence  including  at 
least  25  hours  in  a  major  field. 


Grades 

Grades  of  2.0  or  better  are  required  for  business  core 
courses  (35  hours)  and  major  courses  (30  hours). 


Required  Curriculum 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
Freshman  Adviser:  McDonald 

Hours 

English  101  &  102  (Composition)  10 

(Grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  ENG  101  and  aver- 
age grade  of  2.0  or  better  required  for  ENG 
101-102.) 

Mathematics  100  (Algebra)  or  101  (Trigonome- 
try) and  235  (Finite  Mathematics)  10 

Laboratory  Science  10 

(Requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  any  two  of 
the  following  courses  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  field:  Biology  101,  102;  Botany  121, 
122;  Chemistry  111,  112,  121,  122;  Geography 
120,  121;  Geology  125,  126;  Physics  127,  128; 
or  Mathematics  253,  254.) 

Social  Studies  15 

(Three  courses  from  the  following:  Anthro- 
pology 102;  Geography  101;  Psychology  101; 
Sociology  105;  or  a  5-hour  course  from  His- 
tory 100, 111,  112,  251  or  252.) 

Humanities  10 

(Successful  completion  or  exemption  of  the 
second  course  in  a  foreign  language  or  any 
two  courses  from  the  following  courses  or 
areas:  English  121,  122,  Classical  Culture  or 
philosophy.) 

Political  Science  101  (American  Government)  5 

Speech  109  (Business  and  Professional  Speech)  5 

Accounting  107,  108  and  109  (Principles  of  Ac- 
counting) 9 

Economics  105  and  106  (Economic  Principles)  10 

Economics  133  (Economic  Development  of  the 
United  States)  or  Economics  134  (Economic 
Development  of  Europe)  5 

Physical  Education  1-2  6 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Core  Curriculum  (see  residence  requirement)  35 

Accounting  370  (Business  Law)  5  hrs. 

Economics  312  (Elementary  Economic 

Statistics)  5  hrs. 

Economics  386  (Labor  Economics)  5  hrs. 
Finance  326  (Money  and  Banking)  5  hrs. 
Finance  330  (Business  Finance)  5  hrs. 

Management  351  (Principles  of 

Management)  5  hrs. 

Marketing  360  (Principles  of 

Marketing)  5  hrs. 

Major  Concentration  (see  residence  require- 
ment) 30 
Non-Business  Senior  Division  electives  10 
(May   be   selected   from    any   course   outside 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  num- 
bered  300   or   above   or   calculus   courses 
numbered  200  or  above.  Appropriate  course 
prerequisites  must  be  met.) 
Electives                                                                                   25 
(May  be  selected  from  any  school  or  college 
of  the  University.  Students  who  take  military 
or    aerospace    studies    will    receive    elective 
credit.) 
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Major  concentration  requirements: 

(1)  No  course  taken  before  a  student  has  obtained 
senior  division  standing  may  count  as  part  of 
his  major  regardless  of  the  course  number  and 
grade. 

(2)  Substitutions  for  courses  listed  in  the  major 
must  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  student's 
major  professor  or  the  dean. 

Revised  Curriculum  (Fall  Quarter  1972) 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
has  approved  a  new  curriculum  for  the  B.B.A.  degree 
which  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  implemented  Fall 
Quarter  1972  for  incoming  freshmen.  The  following 
list  outlines  the  tentative  curriculum  requirements: 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 


Quantitative  Sequence 

Accounting  107  (or  110)  3 

Accounting  108  (or  111)  3 

Mathematics  100  (or  101)  5 
Quantitative  Analysis  l-A 

(Managerial  Analysis)  3 
Quantitative  Analysis  l-B 

(Computer  Fundamentals)  3 

Mathematics  235  5 
Quantitative  Analysis  II 

(Statistics)  5 
Behavioral  and  Communications  Sequence 


Recommended 
Quarter 

2 
3 
3 


(Forty-five  hours  of  senior  division 
courses  must  be  taken  in  residence 
including  at  least  25  hours  of  major 
courses.) 

Operations  Analysis 

Finance  330  (Business  Finance) 

Management  (Organizational 

Behavior) 
Marketing  360  (Principles  of 

Marketing) 
Environmental  electives 
(Five  hours  from  Croup  A:  ECN 
133,  134,  386,  406,  436,  437,  448, 


English  101 

5 

1 

English  102 

5 

2 

Speech  or  Written 

Communications 

3 

3 

Sociology  105 

5 

3 

Psychology  101 

5 

4 

Environmental 

Political  Science  101** 

5 

1 

History  100,  111,  112,  251* 

or  252* 

5 

2 

Economics  105 

5 

4 

Economics  106 

5 

5 

Accounting  270 

5 

6 

General 

Laboratory  Science 

10 

1&2 

Humanities 

10 

5&6 

(Successful    completion 

or 

ex- 

emption   of  the    second 

course 

in  a  foreign  language  or 

any 

two 

humanities    courses    in 

Engl 

ish, 

classical  culture  or  philosophy.) 

Physical  Education 

6 

1-6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 


5 

15 


*Will  satisfy  the  American  and  Georgia  history  requirement. 
**Will  satisfy  the  Federal  and  Georgia   Constitution   require- 
ment. 
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326,  469,  or  434;  5  hours  from 
Croup  B:  INS  381  or  506,  RE  390 
or  512,  MAN  540,  MKT  558  or 
559,  ACC  370  or  576,  or  Concep- 
tual Foundations  for  Business;  5 
hours  of  optional  electives  from 
either  Croup  A  or  B.) 

Major  Concentration 

(Including  Administrative  Policy, 

5  hours) 
Non-Business  Senior  Division  electives 
Free  electives 
Total  Minimum  Hours 


35 


10 

15 

195 


Additional  information  concerning  the  revised  cur- 
riculum requirements  for  the  B.B.A.  program  will  be 
provided  by  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
upon  request.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  di- 
rector of  instruction. 

MAJORS 

Accounting  (ACC) 

Head:  Yeargan 

The  major  in  accounting  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  accounting 
as  it  is  used  in  our  society.  A  student  may  concen- 
trate in  courses  leading  him  toward  an  industrial, 
public,  or  governmental  accounting  career. 

Accounting   education    also    provides    an    excellent 
background  for  nonbusiness  professions  such  as  law 
as  a  sound  basis  for  advancement  to  top  level  man- 
agement positions. 
Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  accounting: 

Hours 
Accounting  353   (Intermediate  Accounting,   first 

course)  5 

Accounting  354  (Intermediate  Accounting,  sec- 
ond course)  5 
Accounting  514  (Cost  Accounting)                                     5 
Accounting  515  (Income  Taxation)                                     5 
Accounting  572  (Auditing  Theory)                                      5 
At  least  one  elective  course                                                 5 
The  school  offers  other  upper  division  courses 
for  those   students  wishing   to   acquire   spe- 
cialized training  in  accounting.  He  may  select 
additional   courses   from    those    listed    below 
after  consultation  with  his  adviser. 
Accounting  316   (Introduction  to   Business  Data 

Processing  Systems)  5 

Accounting  356  (Current  Accounting  Theory  and 

Research)  5 

Accounting  516  (Advanced  Cost  Accounting)  5 

Accounting  518  (Governmental  Accounting)  5 

Accounting  519  (Advanced  Taxation)  5 

Accounting  521  (Data  Processing)  5 

Accounting  556  (Accounting  Problems)  5 

Accounting  573  (Auditing  Problems)  5 

Accounting  579  (Functions  of  the  Controller)  5 

Banking  and  Finance  (FIN) 

Head:  Dince 

The  major  in  finance  has  been  designed  to  provide 
the  student  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  relative 
investment  merits  of  the  various  classes  of  corporate 
securities  and  the  nature  of  our  complex  banking  and 


financial  structure.  Modern  industry  is  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  the  corporate  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  by  the  emphasis  upon  financial 
management. 

The  field  is  divided  into  five  major  segments:  the 
financial  process,  public  finance,  financial  institu- 
tions, investments,  and  the  economics  of  finance.  A 
student  by  taking  courses  in  finance  combined  with 
courses  in  accounting,  economics  or  management 
can  prepare  himself  either  for  a  position  in  a  financial 
institution  or  a  position  as  a  financial  executive. 

Recommended  Courses: 

Hours 

Finance  430  (Corporation  Financial  Policy)  5 
Finance  431  (Investments)  5 
Finance  432  (Investment  Management)  5 
Finance  434  (Public  Finance)  5 
Finance  435  (State  and  Local  Public  Finance)  5 
Finance  439  (Financial  Planning  and  Control)  5 
Finance  450  (Monetary  Policy)  5 
Finance  451  (Commercial  Banking)  5 
Finance  452  (The  American  Financial  System)  5 
Finance  469  (National  Income  and  Measure- 
ment) 5 
Finance  481    (International  Finance:   Theory  and 

Policy)  5 
Finance  488  (Security  Analysis)  5 
Accounting  355  (Management  Accounting)  5 
Accounting  449  (Analysis  of  Financial  State- 
ments) 5 
Accounting  515  (Income  Taxation)  5 
Economics  436  (Business  Cycles)  5 
Management  599  (Business  Policy)  5 
Real  Estate  510  (Real  Estate  Finance)  5 
Real  Estate  512  (Business  Real  Estate  Analysis)  5 

Students  interested  in  problems  of  governmental 
finance  can  take  a  specially  designed  major  to  fit 
their  interests.  Recommended  courses  for  this  major 
in  public  finance  are: 

Accounting  518  (Governmental  Accounting); 

Accounting  519  (Tax  Accounting); 

Economics  406  (Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theo- 
ry); 

Finance  434  (Public  Finance); 

Finance  435  (State  and  Local  Public  Finance); 

Finance  450  (Monetary  Policy); 

Finance  469  (National  Income  Accounting  and  Mea- 
surement); 

Political  Science  443  (Public  Finance  Administration); 

Political  Science  446  (Government  Organization  and 
Administrative  Theory). 

Business  Systems 

In  modern  business  enterprise,  accurate  up-to-date 
information  is  necessary  in  all  phases  of  operations. 
With  the  advent  of  the  electronic  computer,  business 
systems  technology  for  data  processing  has  assumed 
a  vital  role  in  business,  commerce  and  industry.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  demand  for  business-related  edu- 
cation in  this  field  has  increased  greatly.  The  business 
systems  program  is  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

Computer-based  business  systems  are  now  used  in 
firms  of  varying  size  and  complexity.  These  systems 
make  it  practicable  to  automate  much  of  the  business 
data  necessary  for  efficient  operations.  In  addition 
these  business  systems  provide  the  manager  with 
better  information  for  making  decisions  affecting  the 
business. 
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The  business  systems  program  incorporates  both 
accounting  and  other  types  of  managerial  data  re- 
quirements. It  brings  together  into  one  program 
management  science,  computer  technology,  and  sys- 
tems analysis  and  design.  These  systems  are  con- 
cerned with  many  types  of  information  which  are 
used  by  business  firms  in  day-to-day  activites.  The 
systems  approach  enables  the  student  to  understand 
the  operation  of  a  business  as  an  integral  whole  and 
provides  him  with  analytical  tools  to  help  him  suc- 
ceed in  his  future  activities.  The  program  will  fami- 
liarize students  with  data  processing  technology  and 
enable  them  to  analyze  the  business  firm  as  an  oper- 
ating system. 


Required  courses: 

Accounting  (Management)  316  (Introduction  to 

Business  Data  Processing  Systems) 
Accounting  355  (Management  Accounting) 
Management  541  (Management  Science) 
Management  (Accounting)  550  (System  Analysis 
and  Design) 

Optional    courses     (courses     recommended    to 
complete  30  hours  necessary  for  the  major) 

Accounting  (Management)  521   (Introduction  to 

Programming  Systems) 
Accounting  579  (Functions  of  the  Controller) 
Management  (Accounting)  551   (Managing  Busi- 
ness Data  Processing  Systems) 
Management   555    (Operations    Research:    Con- 
cepts and  Applications) 
Computer  Science  500  (Fortran  Programming) 
Computer  Science  503  (Cobol  Programming) 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 


The  business  systems  major  is  an  interdepartmental 
offering  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
through  the  Department  of  Accounting  and  the  De- 
partment of  Management  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Georgia  Computer  Center. 

Economics  (ECN) 

Head:  Wood 

An  understaniding  of  the  economic  realities  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  management  of  both  private 
and  public  enterprise.  Leaders  in  these  areas  must 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  general 
economic  developments  for  the  decisions  that  they 
make.  Only  through  intelligent  planning  and  coordi- 
nation based  upon  an  understanding  of  fundamental 
economic  relationships  can  our  nation  adequately 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  program  of  training  in  economics  is  an  out- 
growth of  this  basic  need. 

The  program  of  study  for  business  administration 
students  majoring  in  economics  includes  Economics 
405  (Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory)  and  Eco- 
nomics 406  (Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory)  as 
part  of  the  major. 

In  addition,  the  student  should  complete  20  hours 
from  the  following  list  of  courses: 

Hours 
Economics  410  (Economic  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment) 5 
Economics  434  (Public  Finance)  5 
Economics  436  (Business  Fluctuations)  5 
Economics  437  (Comparative  Economic  Sys- 
tems) 5 
Economics  444  (Government  and  Business)  5 


Economics  445  (Private  Enterprise  and  Public 
Policy)  5 

Economics  450  (Monetary  Theory)  5 

Economics  469  (National  Income  Accounting 
and  Measurement)  5 

Economics  480  (International  Trade:  Theory 
and  Policy)  5 

Economics  481  (International  Finance:  Theory 
and  Policy)  5 

Economics  495  (Economics  of  Population  and 
Human  Resources)  5 

Economics  496  (Managerial  Economics)  5 

Economics  497  (Economic  Evolution  of  the 
United  States)  5 

Economics  499  (Quantitative  Analysis  for 
Economists)  5 

Economics  577  (Public  Utilities,  Public  Regula- 
tions, and  Public  Enterprise)  5 

No  more  than  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement)  5 

Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation)  5 

Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining)  5 

Economics  493  (Industrial  Relations  Systems)  5 

Economics  494  (Labor  Market  Analysis)  5 

General  Business 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  general  training  in  business  administration.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  for  those  who  will  eventually 
become  owners  or  managers  of  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  adviser,  the  student  may 
plan  his  own  program  of  study  in  general  business 
provided  that  no  more  than  two  courses  from  any 
one  department  may  be  used.  The  student  who  de- 
sires basic  training  in  secretarial  skills  may  apply  10 
hours  of  business  education  toward  this  major.  Such 
students  should  also  take  their  free  electives  in  busi- 
ness education. 

International  Business 

Adviser:  Severiens 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  assumed  po- 
litical and  military  leadership  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  The  American  economy  also  has  gained  new 
international  dimensions.  It  has  become  the  world's 
leading  trader  and  international  investor,  lender,  and 
donor.  Meeting  the  challenges  implicit  in  this  situa- 
tion requires  special  skills  on  the  part  of  personnel 
engaged  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  both 
industrial  and  governmental  activities. 

This  program  seeks  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  multi-national  business 
operations  and  an  understanding  of  the  mechanisms 
and  institutions  of  international  economy.  It  is  de- 
signed for  students  interested  in  overseas  business 
and  foreign  service  careers,  as  will  as  for  students 
who  will  be  involved  in  management  positions  of 
domestic  firms  participating  in  or  affected  by  interna- 
tion  business. 

Hours 
Required  Courses: 

The  Environment  of  International  Business*  5 

Marketing  558  (International  Marketing)  5 

Finance  481  (International  Finance)  5 

Management  552  (International  Business  Policy)  5 

"Proposed  new  course  (pending  approval)  designed  tc 
provide  an  introduction  to  the  international  economic  envi 
ronment  in  which  business  operates. 
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Elective  Courses  (two  of  the  following): 
Economics  480  (International  Trade  Theory)  5 

Economics  410  (Economic  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment) 5 
Economics  437  (Comparative  Economic  Systems)  5 
Geography  358  (Economic  Geography)                             5 
Sociology  405  (Cultural  Anthropology)                             5 
Political  Science  420  (International  Relations)                 5 
Economics  493  (Industrial  Relations  Systems)                 5 
Area  Study                                                                               10 
(Student  may  elect  two  courses  dealing 
with  a  specific  geographical  region  for  con- 
centration;   e.g.,    Latin   America,   Africa,   or 
Europe,  and  may  take  these  courses  in  one 
or  more  departments  of  the  University; 
e.g.,  geography,  anthropology,   or  political 
science.) 
Students  are   urged,   but  not   required,   to   supple- 
ment their  background   for  effective   participation   in 
international  business  by  studying  one  or  more  for- 
eign languages.  No  major  credit  will  be  given  for  lan- 
guage study,  although  the  student  will  earn  general 
university  credit  for  language  study. 

Students  may  earn  credit  in  foreign  study  pro- 
grams, business  economics,  or  other  areas  with  ap- 
proval of  their  major  adviser. 


Labor  Relations-Personnel  Management 

Advisers:  Balyeat  and  Beadles 

The  labor  relations-personnel  management  option 
is  broadly  oriented.  It  encompasses  labor  relations 
and  personnel  management  courses  and  provides  an 
essential  background  for  managers  dealing  in  labor 
relations,  personnel  administration  or  line  manage- 
ment where  effective  selection,  training,  supervision, 
and  motivation  of  employees  is  an  essential  of  suc- 
cess. 

This  program  also  includes  courses  in  labor  market 
analysis,  the  economics  of  manpower  utilization  and 
industrial  relation  systems  that  are  needed  for  analy- 
sis and  policy  determination  in  the  labor  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Many  of  the  principles  and  issues  studied  are  ur- 
gent matters  of  public  concern.  Hence,  study  in  the 
field  provides  information  for  responsible  citizenship 
as  well  as  training  for  future  employment. 

The  program  is  jointly  offered  by  the  economics 
and  management  departments. 

Students  will  take  one  required  and  two  selected 
courses  from  each  field  as  outlined  below  (other 
courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  required  and  op- 
tional courses  with  permission  of  the  adviser): 

Students  will  take  one  required  and  two  selected 
courses  from  each  of  the  fields  listed  below.  Other 
courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  required  and  op- 
tional courses  with  the  permission  of  the  appropriate 
adviser.  Optional  courses  must  be  approved  by  the 
advisers. 

Personnel 

Required:  Management    585     (Personnel     Administra- 
tion) 

OptionahManagement  582  (Personnel  Measurement) 
Management  586  (Wage  and  Salary  Admin- 
istration) 

Management  588   (Personnel   Selection  and 
Placement) 

Management  589   (Personnel   Policy  and 
Practice) 
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Management  595  (Administrative  Practices) 
Labor  Relations 

Required:  Economics  494  (Labor  Market  Analysis) 
Optional:  Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement) 
Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation) 
Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining) 
Economics    493    (Industrial     Relations    Sys- 
tems) 


Management  (MGT) 

Head:  Smith 

The  essence  of  business  operation  is  the  combin- 
ing of  resources  of  all  kinds  into  an  effective  going 
concern.  Because  that  task  is  as  complex  as  it  is  chal- 
lenging and  fascinating,  this  program  of  study  recog- 
nizes that  careers  in  management  will  normally  be 
fashioned  by  a  long  process  of  development  on  the 
job.  Training  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  the 
student  with  tools  which  will  both  facilitate  on-the- 
job  development  and  make  certain  that  this  learning 
will  be  solidly  grounded.  The  focus  of  attention  will 
be  on  principles  and  on  the  making  of  decisions  in 
real-life  situations.  Each  student  will  elect  a  speciali- 
zation area  around  which  to  shape  his  major  pro- 
gram. Specialization  areas  available  include:  business 
and  society,  business  systems;  general  management; 
industrial  relations  (labor  relations-personnel  man- 
agement*); management  information  systems;  man- 
agement science;  personnel  management;  production 
management;   and  small   business  management. 

The  student  will  work  out  the  details  of  his  pro- 
gram with  his  adviser  from  the  offerings  of  the  de- 
partment and  such  other  courses  as  may  seem 
appropriate  for  the  student's  special  needs. 

Superior  students  within  55  hours  of  graduation  are 
encouraged  to  take  Management  340  (Business  Prac- 
tice). 

Marketing  (MKT) 

Head:  Barksdale 

Marketing  is  concerned  with  developing  and  selling 
the  vast  assortment  of  products  needed  to  satisfy  the 
diverse  wants  and  wishes  of  consumers.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  business  practice  and  a  challenging 
field  for  study  and  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  marketing  is  to  give 
students  a  basic  understanding  of  marketing  and  its 
role  in  modern  industrial  nations.  The  marketing  cur- 
riculum is  future  oriented — emphasizing  the  skills 
needed  for  successful  and  responsible  careers  in 
advertising,  retailing,  sales  management,  wholesaling, 
research,  physical  distribution,  product  management, 
and  related  areas.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  de- 
velop the  broad  background  of  knowledge  required 
for  continuing  professional  growth  in  a  changing 
world  that  is  constantly  demanding  better  trained 
people  for  executive  positions. 

Advanced  students,  within  55  hours  of  graduation, 
may  obtain  practical  experience  and  enrich  their  edu- 
cational program  by  enrolling  in  Marketing  340  (Busi- 
ness Practice). 

Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  marketing: 

Hours 

Marketing  465    (Marketing   Research   and 

Analysis)  5 

Marketing  561    (Behavioral  Theory  and   Market- 
ing) 5 

Marketing  571  (Marketing  Management)  5 
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There  are  four  sequences  of  courses  which  a  stu- 
dent may  take,  depending  upon  his  particular 
interests  and  professional  career  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  15  hours  above,  the  marketing  major  can 
elect  15  hours  in  one  of  the  following  sequences,  or 
he  can  take  a  general  program  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  his  adviser. 
Marketing  Management  Sequence: 

Hours 

Marketing  564  (Sales  Management)  5 

Marketing   569    (Logistics    of    Physical    Distribu- 
tion) 5 
Marketing  558  (International  Marketing)  5 

Marketing  Communications  Sequence: 

Marketing  563  (Advertising)  5 

Marketing  564  (Sales  Management)  5 

Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion)  5 

Retailing  Sequence: 

Marketing  560  (Principles  of  Retailing)  5 

Marketing  565  (Retail  Administration  and  Policy)  5 

Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion)  5 
Marketing    569    (Logistics    of    Physical 

Distribution)  5 

Transportation    and     Physical     Distribution    Se- 
quence: 
Marketing  559  (Principles  of  Transportation)  5 

Marketing  568  (Motor  Transportation)  5 

Marketing   569    (Logistics    of    Physical    Distribu- 
tion) 5 
Marketing    580    (Transportation     Regulatory 

Policy)  5 

Organization  Management* 

Adviser:  Smith 

The  work  of  organization  management  lies  in  the 
mobilization  and  coordination  of  volunteer  commu- 
nity efforts  by  participating  business  firms  and  related 
interested  agencies.  This  curriculum  is  aimed  at  pre- 
paring young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  the 
wide  array  of  activities  associated  with  chambers  of 
commerce  and  trade  associations.  This  rapidly  grow- 
ing field  requires  imaginative  and  creative  business 
leadership,  political  sensitivity,  and  basic  grounding 
in  the  processes  of  economic  development.  The 
broad  curriculum  designated  below  is  designed  to 
provide  the  tools  that  the  educator  in  the  field  of 
organization  management  must  understand  and  use. 

Major  courses   (30  quarter   hours)  will   be  selected 
from  among  the  following: 

Business  Administration 
Data  Processing  (exact  course  to  be  determined) 
Management  540  (Business  and  Society) 
Management  585  (Personnel  Management) 
Management  596  (Organizational  Communications) 
Management  598  (Research  in  Administration) 
Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion) 

Economics 
Economics   410    (Economic    Growth    and    Develop- 
ment) 

Economics  436  (Business  Fluctuations) 
Economics  444  (Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy) 
Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement) 
Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation) 
Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining) 

Senior  division  electives  of  10  quarter  hours  will  be 

*  Jointly  offered  with  Economics  Department 


selected  from  among  the  following  courses: 

Political  Science 
Political  Science  406  (State  Government) 
Political    Science    413    (Government    and     Interest 

Groups) 
Political  Science  468  (City  and  County  Government) 

Sociology 
Sociology  380  (Industrial  Sociology) 
Sociology  409  (Social  Change) 
Sociology  435  (Community  Organization) 

Psychology 
Psychology  371  (Applied  Psychology) 
Psychology  375  (Social  Psychology) 

Journalism 
Journalism  308  (Advertising  Layout) 
Journalism  577  (Public  Relations) 

Speech 
Speech  350  (Argumentation  and  Debate) 


Real  Estate  and  Urban  Development  (RE) 

Head:  Shenkel 

Real  estate  and  urban  development  deals  with  the 
efficient  allocation  of  urban  land  resources.  Accord- 
ingly, real  estate  majors  are  trained  to  work  with  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations;  students  study  real 
estate  financing  institutions,  real  estate  valuation 
principles  and  methods  of  organizing  and  adminis- 
trating urban  land  and  capital.  Real  estate  develop- 
ment covers  both  public  and  private  policies  directed 
to  the  rearrangement  space  to  meet  community 
goals.  Special  importance  is  placed  on  locating  and 
arranging  for  the  optimum  distribution  of  housing, 
retail  and  industrial  land  uses.  The  emphasis  on  re- 
source allocation  requires  an  applied  knowledge  of 
computer  analysis  of  urban  trends,  real  estate  invest- 
ment decisions  and  governmental  intervention  into 
real  estate  markets. 

Real  Estate  340  (Business  Practice,  free  elective)  5-15 
Real  Estate  390  (Urban  Land  Principles)  5 
Real  Estate  391  (Real  Estate  Brokerage)  5 
Real  Estate  392  (Real  Estate  Management)  5 
Real  Estate  508  (Principles  of  Valuation)  5 
Real  Estate  509  (Income  Property  Valuation)  5 
Real  Estate  510  (Real  Estate  Finance)  5 
Real  Estate  511  (Housing  Markets)  5 
Real  Estate  512  (Urban  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment) 5 
Real  Estate  590  (Problems  in  Real  Estate)  5 
Statistics  500  (Programming  for  Electronic  Ditigal 

Computers)  5 

Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (INS) 

Head:  Leverett 

The  risk  management  and  insurance  major  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  broad  understanding  of 
the  place  and  functions  of  risk  bearing  instituti  -  is  in 
a  private  economy,  the  opportunity  for  professional 
advancement  in  the  risk  management  and  insurance 
field,  and  to  give  the  future  business  executive  some 
basic  principles  to  guide  him  in  establishing  adequate 
risk  bearing  programs.  Insurance  has  assumed  the 
status  of  a  profession,  and  the  insurance  program  of 
study  is  designed  to  enable  one  to  achieve  profes- 
sional competency  as  well  as  to  become  a  more  intel- 
ligent purchaser  of  insurance. 

The  risk  management  and  insurance  major  can  be 
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made  more  meaningful  by  supplementing  the  course 
work  with  parallel  work  experience.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  do  this  whenever  feasible.  Superior 
students  within  55  hours  of  graduation  are  encour- 
aged to  take  Business  Administration  340  (Business 
Practice)  for  elective  credit.  Students  interested  in 
BBA  340  should  ask  their  adviser  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

All  risk  management  and  insurance  majors  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  courses,  the  first  as  the 
initial  course,  the  second  as  the  terminal  course. 

Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  insurance: 

Hours 
Insurance  381  (Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  513  (Business  Risk  Management)  5 

There  are  three  sequences  of  courses  which  a  stu- 
dent may  take  depending  upon  his  particular  inter- 
ests and  professional  career  objectives.  The  following 
courses  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  two 
courses  required  of  all  majors. 


Life  and  Health  Sequence 

Insurance  387  (Life  Insurance) 
Insurance  505  (Insurance  Planning  and  Program- 
ming) 
Insurance  506  (Social  Insurance) 
Insurance  511  (Employee  Benefits) 


Hours 

5 

5 
5 
5 


Property-Liability  Sequence 

Hours 

Insurance  385  (Casualty  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  388  (Property  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  507  (Insurance  Agency  Management)  5 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 

Insurance  502  (Casualty  Insurance  Problems)  5 

Insurance  503  (Property  Insurance  Problems)  5 


Risk  Management  Sequence 

Insurance  385  (Casualty  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  387  (Life  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  388  (Property  Insurance)  5 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 

Insurance  502  (Casualty  Insurance  Problems)  5 

Insurance  503  (Property  Insurance  Problems)  5 

Insurance  511  (Employee  Benefits)  5 


Freshman  and  Sophmore  Years 

Hours 

Business  Administration  101-102  2 

English  101-102  10 

Mathematics  100  or  101  and  235  10 

Physical  Science  101  5 

History  100,  111,  112,  251  or  252  5 

Political  Science  101  5 

Chemistry  111-112  10 

Humanities  10 

(Successful    completion    or    exemption    of    a 

second  course  in  a  foreign  language  or  any 

two  courses  from  the  following  courses  or 

areas:    ENC  121,   122,   classical   culture,   or 

philosophy.) 

Speech  109  5 

Accounting  107,  108,  109  9 

Economics  105,  106  10 

Economics  133  5 

Electives  15 

Physical  Education  1-2  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Bacteriology  350  5 

Management  351  5 

Accounting  370  5 

Accounting  576  5 

Economics  312  5 

Economics  386  5 

Finance  326  5 

Finance  330  5 

Dairy  Science  350  5 

Dairy  Science  389  5 

Dairy  Science  394  5 

Dairy  Science  395  5 

Dairy  Science  399  5 

MARKETING  SEQUENCE 

Marketing  360  (Principles  of  Marketing)  5 

Marketing  560(Principles  of  Retailing)  5 

Marketing  563  (Advertising  and  Display)  5 

Marketing  564  (Sales  Management)  5 

Marketing  578  (Purchasing)  5 

or 

MANAGEMENT  SEQUENCE 

Managment  352  (Industrial  Operations)  5 

Management  585  (Personnel  Administration)  5 

Management  595  (Administrative  Practices)  5 

Management  599  (Business  Policy)  5 

Marketing  578  (Purchasing)  5 


COMBINED  MAJOR 
PROGRAMS 

Business  Administration/Dairy  Plant 
Management 

Adviser:  Henderson 

In  cooperation  with  the  dairy  science  department, 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  major 
in  dairy  plant  management  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  combine  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  dairy 
manufacturing  industry  with  business  administration 
training.  This  is  a  four  year  special  program  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
with  a  choice  of  either  marketing  or  management 
sequence.  Students  selecting  this  concentration 
should  begin  the  special  curriculum  during  the  fresh- 
man year. 


Business  Administration/Forest 
Resources 

Adviser:  Herrick 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, the  College  of  Business  Administration  of- 
fers a  major  in  forest  resources  for  those  students 
who  wish  to  combine  technical  knowledge  of  forestry 
with  business  administration  training.  This  is  a  four 
year  special  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  specific  content 
to  be  worked  out  for  each  applicant  in  terms  of  his 
particular  needs.  Students  selecting  this  concentra- 
tion should  begin  their  planning  for  it  during  their 
freshman  year,  as  no  electives  are  permitted  and 
requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Colle- 
giate Schools  of  Business  must  be  met. 
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Business  Administration/Industrial 
Geography 

Adviser:  Burrill 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  a 
major  in  industrial  geography  which  trains  students  in 
the  fundamentals  of  economics,  geography,  and  al- 
lied fields  upon  which  the  expanding  field  of  area 
planning  is  based.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the  back- 
ground requisite  for  careers  with  city,  county,  metro- 
politan and  regional  planning  commissioners;  private 
consultative  planning  and  real  property  development 
firms;  industries  concerned  with  urban-industrial 
developmental  problems — such  as  railroads;  market 
analysis  consultants;  and  commercial  and  govern- 
mental mapping  agencies.  This  curriculum  also  pro- 
vides a  superior  basis  for  graduate  work  in  area 
planning  or  economic  geography. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Business  Administration  101-102 

English  101-102 

Mathematics  100  or  101  and  235 

Political  Science  101 

History  111  or  112 

Anthropology  102  or  Sociology  105 

Geography  101 

Humanities 


Hours 

2 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 


(Successful  completion  or  exemption  of  a 
second  course  in  a  foreign  language  or  any 
two  courses  from  the  following  courses  or 
areas:  ENC  121,  122,  classical  culture,  or  phi- 
losophy.) 
Geography  120,  121  10 

Economics  105,  106  10 

Economics  133  5 

Speech  109  5 

Accounting  107,  108,  109  9 

Physical  Education  1-2  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Accounting370  5 

Economics  312  5 

Economics  386  5 

Finance  326  5 

Finance  330  5 

Management  351  5 

Marketing  360  5 

Geography  299  5 

Geography  350  5 

Geography  358  5 

Geography  420  5 

Geography  459  5 

Geography  460  5 
Three  courses  form  the  following  group: 

Geography  410,  436,  461,  463,  468  15 
Four  courses  from  the  following  group: 

Economics  444,  Economics  495,  Real  Estate 
390,  Marketing  465,  Marketing  559,  Market- 
ing 568  20 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Economics) 

When  students  who  are  working  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  enter  their  junior  year,  they  are  re- 
quired to  elect  a  major  division  in  which  to  concen- 
trate and  from  which  they  must  take  at  least  eight 
courses.  One  of  the  major  divisions  that  may  be  se- 
lected is  the  social  sciences,  and  economics  is  one  of 
the  departments  within  this  division.  The  economics 


concentration  group  is  provided  for  A.B.  students 
who  desire  to  major  in  economics.  From  this  group, 
the  student's  major  program  will  be  arranged,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  major  professor  and  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  AND 
INSTITUTES 


Division  of  Research 

Director:  William  B.  Keeling 

The  research  and  the  service  programs  of  the  col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  involving  research 
are  centered  in  the  Division  of  Research. 

The  division  strives  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and 
support  business  and  economic  research  by  faculty 
and  graduate  students  in  the  College  and  to  serve 
business,  communities,  and  areas  of  the  state  by 
bringing  the  research  resources  of  the  College  to 
bear  on  economic  growth  and  development  prob- 
lems in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

The  division  carries  out  its  research  objectives  by 
providing  a  current  collection  of  business  and  eco- 
nomic reference  materials,  by  helping  faculty  mem- 
bers develop  proposals  and  obtain  grants,  and  by 
providing  manuscript  typing,  editorial,  card  punch- 
ing, computer  programming  and  administrative  sup- 
port to  faculty  conducting  business  and  economic 
research.  In  addition,  by  using  graduate  assistants  in 
its  research  projects,  the  division  provides  a  training 
program  in  research  techniques;  all  personnel  of  the 
division  also  are  available  for  advice  and  consultation 
on  individual  research  problems  and  projects. 

The  division  carries  out  its  service  objectives 
through  a  basic  data  accumulation  and  dissemination 
program,  through  a  regional  economic  analysis  pro- 
gram, through  a  consultation  service  provided  by  its 
field  staff,  and  through  a  contract  research  program 
involving  division  staff  and  College  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students. 

The  division  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  GEOR- 
GIA BUSINESS,  available  without  charge  to  residents 
of  Georgia;  a  series  of  faculty  research  papers  and 
monographs;  the  GEORGIA  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT; 
a  series  of  monographs  on  the  Georgia  economy  and 
a  series  of  travel  research  studies. 

The  division  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
University  Business  and  Economic  Research. 

Employee  Relations  Institute 

Director:  Ralph  E.  Balyeat 

This  institute  was  established  to  carry  out  research, 
educational  and  service  programs  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  efficient  utilization  of  human  resources  in 
business  and  industry.  The  available  staff  is  interdisci- 
plinary in  nature  and  includes  qualified  personnel 
with  specializations  in  industrial  psychology,  indus- 
trial engineering,  personnel  management  and  indus- 
trial managememt. 

Services  to  business,  industry  and  to  the  public  will 
normally  be  either  advisory,  special  programs,  or 
involve  the  furnishing  of  requested  information  on 
specific  areas  relating  to  employment  relations. 

To  facilitate  this  service,  an  industrial  relations  li- 
brary has  been  developed  and  is  being  maintained  to 
provide  the  most  extensive  information  source  avail- 
able in  the  southern  area. 
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The  institute  will  give  assistance  to  organizations  in 
the  planning  and  staffing  of  training,  education,  or 
development  programs.  Such  programs  may  be  con- 
ducted either  in  plant  or  on  campus  in  cooperation 
with  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education. 

The  institute  also  is  active  in  developing  and  pro- 
moting better  personnel  and  labor  relations  policies 
and  practices  in  the  southeast.  To  this  end  an  advi- 
sory board  has  been  appointed  to  cooperate  in  de- 
veloping, promoting  and  communicating  information 
to  personnel  and  industrial  relations  directors.  This 
board  consists  of  the  presidents  of  the  various  chap- 
ters of  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Southeast. 

The  Center  for  Management  Systems 
Development  and  Analysis 

The  Center  for  Management  Systems  Development 
and  Analysis  functions  in  response  to  a  need  by  man- 
agement in  business,  government  and  education  to 
apply  management  systems  technology  and  electronic 
data  processing.  The  center  conducts  a  program  of 
field  service  instruction  and  research  in  these  areas. 
It  accomplishes  this  task  by  joining  the  extensive  re- 
sources of  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
the  University  Computer  Center  and  a  wide  variety  of 
specialists  into  a  unique  team  dedicated  to  applying 
new  technology  to  the  complex  problems  of  manage- 
ment decision-making. 

The  center  provides  consultation  on  the  application 
of  systems  technology  to  a  wide  variety  of  problems; 
undertakes  the  design  and  development  of  manage- 
ment information  systems;  develops  inventory  con- 
trol and  management  systems;  conducts  seminars, 
conferences,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  disseminates 
information  on  management  information  systems  and 
the  application  of  computers  to  business  operation; 
provides  consultation  and  training  on  quantitative 
methods  in  business;  and  conducts  research  for  the 
advancement  of  management  science.  These  activities 
frequently  involve  contractual  arrangements. 

The  personnel  of  the  center  are  primarily  Univer- 
sity faculty,  staff,  and  graduate  students.  The  center 
co-operates  with  other  divisions  of  the  Univeristy  in 
maintaining  the  position  of  The  University  of  Georgia 


as  a  leading  center  for  education  to  provide  high- 
quality  professional  and  technical  manpower  neces- 
sary to  help  sustain  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 
in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

Insurance  Merchandising  Institute 

Manager:  Harold  L.  Sutton,  Jr. 

The  Insurance  Merchandising  Institute  is  dedicated 
to  service,  education,  and  research  as  they  relate  to 
the  merchandising  of  life,  health,  and  equity  insur- 
ance for  individual  or  business  uses. 

A  special  objective  is  to  prepare  the  life  under- 
writer for  truly  professional  service  to  his  client.  The 
increasing  complexity  of  life  insurance  merchandising 
as  well  as  that  of  related  products,  new  applications 
of  life  insurance,  and  new  legislation,  among  other 
things,  are  imperatives  dictating  that  the  life  under- 
writer be  thoroughly  versed  in  his  profession. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  primarily  drawn  from  the  Col- 
lege's faculty,  though  supplemented  by  practitioners 
and/or  faculty  from  other  schools  as  appropriate. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Automation 
and  Society 

Coordinator:  Ellis  L.  Scott 

The  center's  purpose  is  the  continuing  study  of  re- 
lationships between  automation  and  society  so  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  automation  in  har- 
mony with  and  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

Initial  sponsorship  of  the  center  comes  from  the 
University  and  Reliance  Electric  Company. 

Executive  Development  Program 

The  College  operates  various  executive  and  supervi- 
sory training  programs.  More  information  on  these 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  director  of  business 
services,  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
OF  EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Joseph  Anderson  Williams,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D., 
Dean 

Stanley    Humphreys    Ainsworth,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D., 
Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies 

Alexander  Frank  Perrodin,  B.E.,   Ph.M.,   Ed.D.,  Asso- 
ciate  Dean  for  Instruction 

Doyne    Muncy    Smith,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Ed.D.,    Associate 
Dean  for  Services 

Reese  Wells,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Education  is  the  division  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  which  provides  and  administers  all 
professional  courses  designed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  other  educational  workers.  It  has  the 
responsibility  of  contributing  to  the  continued  im- 
provement of  education.  In  its  role  of  educational 
leadership,  the  College  recruits  and  selects  prospec- 
tive educational  workers,  provides  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  programs,  conducts  research  to  solve 
educational  problems,  and  provides  field  service  to 
public  schools  and  colleges.  The  University  is  ac- 
credited by  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education. 

Facilities 

The  College  of  Education  utilizes  extensively  the  facil- 
ities of  the  University,  the  community,  and  the 
schools.  Administrative  offices  are  located  in  the  Ad- 
erhold  Building.  In  addition,  the  following  buildings 
are  primarily  used  for  College  of  Education  pro- 
grams: Dudley,  Fain,  Griggs,  Industrial  Arts,  Mental 
Retardation  Center,  Stegeman,  and  the  Women's 
Physical  Education  building. 

Degrees  Offered 

The  College  of  Education  prepares  its  students  for 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 


Education.  By  coordinating  programs  with  other  ap- 
propriate colleges  and  schools,  the  College  also  pre- 
pares students  for  educational  specialties  within  the 
undergraduate  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ag- 
riculture, Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics,  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  the 
following  degrees  are  offered:  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Art  Education, 
Master  of  Music  Education,  Educational  Specialist, 
Doctor  of  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  See 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further  information 
or  write  to  the  College  of  Education,  director  of  grad- 
uate studies. 

Organization  of  Undergraduate 
Programs 

Undergraduate  programs  at  The  University  of  Georgia 
prepare  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  in 
the  following  fields: 

Early  Childhood  (nursery,  kindergarten,  grades  1-3) 
Elementary  (grades  1-7) 
Junior  High  (grades  7-9) 

Secondary  (grades  7-12)  in  agriculture,  business 
education,  distributive  education,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts,  and  the  six  academic  areas  of 
English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  science, 
social  studies,  and  speech. 
Grades  1-12  in  art,  music,  foreign  language,  physi- 
cal education,  health  education,  speech  correc- 
tion, mental  retardation,  and  the  motor 
handicapped. 
School  librarian  can  be  added  to  one  of  the  above 

teaching  areas. 
The  entire  resources  of  the  University  are  used  in 
the  education  of  teachers. 

The  College  of  Education  administers  all  courses  in 
professional  education  and  provides  teaching  fields 
in  industrial  arts,  health  education,  physical  educa- 
tion, recreation,  safety  education,  library  education, 
and  in  special  education.  Other  courses  in  teacher 
preparation  programs  are  taught  by  other  divisions  of 
the  University. 

Although   specific   course    requirements   vary   with 
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the  teaching  field,  each  undergraduate  program  in- 
cludes the  following  elements: 

(1)  general  education,  a  sequence  of  courses  from  a 
variety  of  fields,  taken  primarily  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years; 

(2)  the  teaching  field  or  major,  consisting  of  courses 
designed  for  the  specific  subject  or  grade  level  of 
prospective  teaching,  offered  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, and  School  of  Home  Economics; 

(3)  work  in  professional  education,  in  the  College  of 
Education. 

Matriculation 

Most  students  who  prepare  for  teaching  matriculate 
in  the  College  of  Education  and  pursue  one  of  the 
programs  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  Students  matriculate  in  other  colleges 
for  specialized  degrees  with  educational  applications. 

Students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity who  seek  certification  as  a  teacher  should  apply 
for  admission  to  teacher  education,  have  their  indi- 
vidual programs  approved  by  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion by  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and  must 
meet  all  requirements  of  the  approved  professional 
programs. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  matriculation  in  a 
division  of  the  University  offering  teacher  education 
programs  and  formal  admission  to  a  program  in 
teacher  education,  as  described  in  "Admission  to 
Teacher  Education." 


Honors  Program 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
both  the  junior  and  senior  division  honors  programs 
described  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Degree  Requirements 

Students  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
general  degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  University  as  stated  in  the  general  infor- 
mation section  of  this  bulletin. 

Hours  and  Residency 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  degree.  A  minimum 
of  90  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the 
University. 

Grades 

A  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
degree  must  have  an  average  of  2.0  in  all  work  at- 
tempted and  may  not  have  grades  below  2.0  in  more 
than  45  quarter  hours.  In  addition,  he  may  not  count 
for  degree  purposes  any  grade  of  less  than  2.0  in  the 
prescribed  education  and  teaching  field  courses. 

Academic  Advisement 

The  Student  Personnel  Services  Office  of  the  College 
provides  initial  advisement  for  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.  Following  this  initial  advisement  period, 
students  are  assigned  to  an  adviser  in  their  teaching 


field.  Students  confer  with  their  advisers  at  least  once 
per  quarter  to  plan  programs  and  pre-register. 

Students  who  are  in  need  of  additional  counseling 
assistance  may  obtain  assistance  from  the  student 
services  office. 


Candidacy  for  a  Degree  and/or 
Teacher  Certification 

Enrollment  in  the  College  of  Education  does  not  con- 
stitute admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  professional 
degree  in  education.  At  the  completion  of  75  quarter 
hours  credit,  each  student  who  seeks  a  professional 
teaching  degree  or  a  professional  teaching  certificate 
must  apply  for  "Admission  to  Teacher  Education" 
through  the  Student  Personnel  Services  Office. 

Enrollment  in  the  curriculum  and/or  methods 
courses  of  the  various  teaching  fields  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  or  division  concerned. 
"Admission  to  Teacher  Education"  is  typically  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Students  make  application  for  student  teaching  as- 
signments at  least  three  quarters  before  the  student 
teaching  quarter.  Applications  and  further  informa- 
tion are  available  upon  request. 

The  following  are  prerequisites  for  admission  to 
student  teaching:  admission  to  teacher  education;  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.2  or  better; 
completion  of  essentially  all  required  courses  in  the 
teaching  field  with  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  each 
course;  completion  of  all  courses  in  education  pre- 
requisite to  student  teaching  with  a  grade  of  2.0  or 
better  in  each  course  (courses  in  curriculum  and 
teaching  procedures  or  the  equivalent  must  have 
been  taken  on  this  campus);  completion  of  the 
school  practicum  by  students  in  programs  for  early 
childhood,  elementary,  junior  high  and  most  of  the 
general  secondary  fields  (see  departmental  advisor 
concerning  this  requirement);  and  satisfactory  per- 
sonal health  to  assume  responsibility  in  student 
teaching.  A  student  is  not  permitted  to  student  teach 
while  on  probation. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

The  speech  pathology  area  is  concerned  with  training 
of  teachers  and  the  conducting  of  research  in 
speech.  The  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  extends  its 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  all  children  and 
adults  who  have  functional  or  organic  problems  of 
oral  communication.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
assisting  University  students.  Arrangements  for  these 
services  are  made  through  the  chairman  of  speech 
pathology. 

Special  Education  Clinic 

The  Special  Education  Clinic  functions  as  a  training 
laboratory  for  prospective  teachers  of  children  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped,  or 
emotionally  disturbed.  Detailed  evaluation  of  educa- 
tional and  learning  needs  is  followed  by  individual 
and  small  group  therapeutic  teaching.  Children  are 
accepted  in  the  clinic  as  needed  for  training  pur- 
poses. Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the 
chairman,  Program  for  Exceptional  Children. 
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Reading  Clinic 

The  Reading  Clinic  is  concerned  with  the  education 
of  teachers  of  reading  and  the  conduct  of  research  in 
reading.  This  clinic  offers  both  diagnostic  and  correc- 
tive service  to  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 

College  of  Education  Counseling  Service 

A  counseling  clinic  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  is  operated  by  the  College  through 
the  office  of  the  coordinator  of  student  personnel 
services.  Qualified  counselors  are  available  to  help 
students  with  professional  and  personal  problems. 

CLINICAL  AND  FIELD 
EXPERIENCES 

Supervised  observation-participation  and  student 
teaching  in  cooperating  laboratory  schools  are  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  a  degree  leading  to  profes- 
sional certification.  Students  should  anticipate  that 
additional  expenses  will  be  incurred  in  completing 
required  field  experiences. 

Student  teaching  involves  instruction  in  curriculum 
and  in  general  and  specific  methods  under  the  direc- 
tion of  selected  cooperating  supervising  teachers. 
High  school  student  teachers  usually  teach  in  one 
teaching  field;  junior  high,  in  one  or  two  teaching 
fields;  elementary,  by  grade;  and  early  childhood  in 
a  primary  grade  and/or  kindergarten  or  nursery 
school. 

Student  teaching  carries  15  hours  credit.  No  corre- 
spondence or  extra  course  work  or  part-time  jobs  are 
permitted  during  student  teaching. 

Students  in  programs  in  early  childhood,  elementa- 
ry, junior  high  and  most  of  the  general  secondary 
fields  participate  in  a  school  practicum  during  the 
sophomore  and/or  junior  year  prior  to  student  teach- 
ing. As  a  usual  practice  the  student  spends  two 
weeks  in  a  public  school  during  late  August  and  early 
September  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Quarter 
at  the  University.  This  familiarizes  the  student  with 
problems  of  teaching,  organization,  management  at 
the  beginning  of  a  regular  school  year.  As  a  follow- 
up  to  the  school  practicum,  students  enroll  in  a  semi- 
nar during  the  fall  quarter,  for  which  they  register  for 
E(  )  345,  (by  teaching  field)  and  for  which  they  may 
receive  one  hour  credit.  A  student  may  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  more  than  one  school  practicum. 
The  student  should  see  his  departmental  advisor 
concerning  this  requirement. 

All  student  teachers  are  required  to  take  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Examinations.  The  student  is  required 
to  take  both  the  Common  Examinations  and  the 
Teaching  Area  Examination  in  his  teaching  field  be- 
fore being  recommended  for  certification. 

Work  Study  Program  for 
Elementary  Teachers 

In  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  public  schools,  the 
College  of  Education  offers  a  program  especially  de- 
signed to  provide  early  practical  experience  in 
teacher  preparation.  Selected  undergraduates  work 
as  teacher  aides  at  regular  pay  one  quarter  per  year. 
While  a  teacher  aide,  the  student  gains  a  variety  of 
experiences  while  pursuing  a  planned  program  in  the 
College  of  Education.  Interested  students  should 
check  with  the  Office  of  Demonstration  and  Practice 
Laboratories  for  more  information. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS  (For 
Teacher  Certification) 

Undergraduate  teacher-education  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
Education.  A  person  completing  any  one  of  these 
programs  may  be  recommended  for  a  four-year  pro- 
fessional certificate  providing  that  he  has  taken  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations.  For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  certification  in  Georgia,  see  the  State 
Department  Education  bulletin  "Certification  of 
Teachers." 

The  programs  outlined  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  the  field 
specified  except  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
music. 


Art  Education 

Head:  Dodd 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101-102  10 

Political  Science  101  5 

Speech  108  5 

Mathematics  100  or  Philosophy  258  5 

Art  120,  130,  140  15 
Physical  Science  101  (or  Physics  120,  Geography 

104,  Chemistry  111)  5 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5 

History  111-112  10 

English  121-122  10 

Biology  101-102  10 

Art  216,  217,  218  9 

Art  287,  288,  289  9 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Art  History  10 
Art  306a,  313,  316,  321,  322,  323,  331,  332,  333, 

341,342  15 
Art  370,  371,  372,  260,  61a,  361b,  251,  351a, 

352,  320,  513  15 

Art  505  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Art  Education  335,  336,  346,  347,  348  25 
Elective  (Drama  102,  Music  358  and  Philosophy 

411  recommended)  15 


Early  Childhood  Education  (Nursery, 
Kindergartern,  Grades  1-3) 

Chairman:  Shearron 

This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  nur- 
sery, kindergarten,  and  the  primary  school  through 
grade  three. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  101,  102 
Speech  108 
Political  Science  101 


Hours 

10 
5 
5 
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Geography  101 
Mathematics  205 
Mathematics  206 
Science6 
English  121,  122 
Psychology  101 
Science  b 
Fine  Arts  300 
Sociology  461 
History  251  or  252 
Social  Science  (select  1) 
Physical  Education 


5  Scienceb 

5  Mathematics  205 

5  Mathematics  206 

10  Political  Science  101 

10  Fine  Arts  300 

5  English  121,  122 

10  Speech  108 

5  Geography  101 

5  History  251  or  252 

5  Science6 

5  Teaching  field  elective 

6  Physical  Education 


10 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 
5 

10 

20 
6 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 


Art  305 

Music  303 

Music  304 

Physical  Education  307 

Health  Education  344 

English  Education  300 

Reading  401 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Curriculum  333 

Mathematics  Education  337 

English  Education  338 

Science  Education  339 

Social  Science  Education  340 

Early  Childhood  Practicum  345ac 

Student  Teaching  346,  347,  348 

Early  Childhood  Education  311,  312 

(Home  Economics  311,  312) 
Psychology  395 
Home  Economics  591 
Home  Economics  496 
Home  Economics  594 


Hours 

5 
3 
3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
15 
10 

5 
5 
5 
5 


Elementary  Education 

Chairman:  Shearron 

This  program   leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  schools  from  grade  one  through  seven.3 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 


Introduction  to  Education  303 
Educational  Psychology  201 
Educational  Psychology  304 
Art  305 

English  Education  300 
Music  303 
Music  304 

Health  Education  344 
Physical  Education  307 
Reading  Education  401 
Reading  Education  402 
Curriculum  and  Teaching  334 
Mathematics  Education  337 
English  Education  338 
Science  Education  339 
Social  Science  Education  340 
Elementary  Education  346,  7,  8 

(Student  Teaching) 
Elementary  Practicum  345a, bc 


Hours 

5 
3 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 


English  101,  102 
Social  Science 


Hours 

10 
15 


Library  Education  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher 

Head:  White 

Library  education  courses  are  open  to  elementary  as 
well  as  secondary  school  teachers.  By  taking  20  quar- 
ter hours  in  library  education,  the  student  may  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  certification  as  teacher-librarian. 
With  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  these  courses 
may  be  included  among  electives  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  Five  courses  carry  graduate  credit  and, 
subject  to  approval  of  faculty  advisers,  may  be  in- 
cluded in  programs  leading  to  graduate  degrees. 


'The  program  in  elementary  education  consists  of  a  double 
major-general  elementary  and  a  teaching  area.  The  general 
elementary  major  consists  of  Art  305,  English  Education  300, 
Reading  Education  401,  Reading  Education  402,  Music  303, 
304,  Physical  Education  307,  Health  Education  344.  The 
teaching  area  consist  of  courses  in  a  subject  field,  such  as 
English,  mathematics,  science,  social  science,  and  modern 
foreign  languages.  The  category  of  teaching  field  electives 
totals  20  quarter  hours  and  is  to  be  used  to  develop  profi- 
ciency in  one  or  two  teaching  areas. 

bA  minimum  of  20  hours  in  science  is  required  as  a  part  of 
general  education.  Selections  should  include  10  hours  in 
biological  science  (Bio-Science  101-102  recommended)  and 
10  hours  in  physical  science.  A  minimum  of  10  hours  must 
be  in  laboratory  science  courses. 

'Approved  school  practicum  required  prior  to  admission  to 
"Curriculum  Block." 
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Foreign  Language  Education 
(Elementary  and  Secondary) 

Head:  Veal 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional 
four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  a  foreign  Ian- 
gauge  in  grades  1-12. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101-102'  10 

Mathematics"  5 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science"  5 

Social  Studies  10 

EFN  103  5 

Courses  related  to  teaching  fieldd  10 

English  121-122*  10 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)'  10 

Social  Studies'  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Educational  Psychology  201  5 

Art*  5 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 


junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Teaching  field  courses"  30 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum  EFL  335  5 

Foreign  language  methods  EFL  336  5 

Practicum,  EFL  345,  A,  B,  C  1-3 

Student  teaching  EFL  346,  347,  348  15 

(Divided  between  elementary  and  secondary) 

Teaching  field  courses  10 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation, 
and  Safety  Education 

Chairman:  Johnson 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Biology  101-102 
English  101-102 
Electives  in  general  education' 


Hours 

10 

10 

5-15 


'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English, 
foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

bMAT  115H,  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

CPSC  101,  CCY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  e. 

d Foreign  language  or  other  courses  related  to  teaching  field. 

'BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  CLY  125-126,  CCY  121-122,  PCS 
127-128,  CHM  111-112 

'SOC  105,  CCY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  105,  HIS  251,  252,  HIS 
111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 

*FA  300,  DRA  300,  Art  305,  Music  303. 

"Courses  are  taken  from  these  generally  taken  by  secondary 
majors  in  the  teaching  field. 

'Select  three  courses  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  from  the  following:  Political  Science  101,  Sociology 
105,  Psychology  101,  Philosophy  104,  Anthropology  102, 
Geography  101,  Physical  Science  101,  or  a  substitute  ap- 
proved by  the  major  professor. 


Introduction  to  Education*  103-303  5 
Physical  Education  180,  181,  182,  183'  (Men  only)  9 
Physical  Education  180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  185, 

186,  187,  188,  189  (Women  only)  9 

Physical  Education  1X  (M)  3 

Health  Education  171,  119-309  3-9 

Recreation  118  3 

English  121  or  122  5 

Speech  108  5 

Electives  in  general  education'  5-15 

Physical  Education  211  3 

Physical  Education  280,  281,  282,  283  9 

Chemistry  111*  5 

Math  100  5 

History  111,  112*  10 

Physical  Education  2X  (Men)  3 

Physical  Education  1-2  (Women)  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

CONCENTRATION  AREAS 

A  student  will  receive  some  training  in  each  of  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  physical  education,  and 
recreation.  He  must,  however,  with  the  approval  of 
his  adviser  and  head  of  the  department,  set  up  a 
program  in  one  of  the  concentration  areas  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  junior  year  or  earlier.  A  student  will  be 
certified  in  his  major  concentration  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  recreation  area.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  does  not  issue  certification  in  the  area  of 
recreation.  If  he  desires  certification  in  another  area 
he  must  satisfy  the  requirements  in  that  area. 


I.  Physical  Education 

FAA  300-EIA  332  or  appropriate  substitute 

Zoology  214 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Physical  Education  346,7,8 

Physical  Education  380,  381,  382  (Women) 

Physical  Education  379,  380,  381,  382  (Men) 

Physical  Education  307,  336,  360,  361,  372, 

383,  345  (1-3  hrs.) 
Health  Education  335 
Recreation  384 
Electives  Women 
Men 

II.  Health  Education 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Physical  Education  336 

Health  Education  346,7,8 

Phy.  Educ.  307,  360,  361,  372,  383 

Zoology  214 

Microbiology  350 

Family  Development  390 

Electives  in  related  areas 

Health  Education  344-345,  335,  511 


Hours 
5 

5 
5 
15 
9 
9 

29-32 
5 
3 

20-22 
15 


5 

5 

15 

23 

5 

5 

5 

3-6 

14-16 


* (Introduction  to  Education)  Not  required  of  students  in  rec- 
reation. 

Majors  in  this  field  are  expected  to  obtain  a  uniform  to  be 
used  in  activity  classes.  These  should  be  obtained  from  the 
University  Book  Stores. 

"(Chemistry)  Recreation  majors  may  substitute  other  physical 
science  offerings. 

"(History)  History  251-252  or  other  appropriate  history 
cot  ..es  may  be  substituted. 
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III.  Park  and  Recreation  Administration 

Music,  Arts,  Drama,  Industrial  Arts  15 

Sociology  5 

Health  Education  370  5 

Recreation  345  1-3 

Recreation  203,  346,  347,  348,  384,  385, 

386,  387,  389  33 

Journalism  577  5 

Physical  Education  307  5 

Education  304  5 

Option  sequence  and  electives  29 

A.  Public  Recreation  and  Park  Management 

B.  Camping  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

C.  Therapeutic  Recreation 

D.  Voluntary  Youth  Service  Agencies 

All  recreation  majors  will  elect  an  option  sequence 
of  primary  interest.  Courses  within  the  option  will  be 
selected  by  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 

IV.  Safety  Education 

A  sequence  of  three  courses,  described  under  the 
designation  "Safety  Education,"  leads  to  supplemen- 
tary certification  in  this  field. 

Seminar  for  College  Instructors  &  Safety 

Supervisors  574  5 

Safety  Education  575  5 

Principles  of  Traffic  Safety  576  5 

Practices  in  Driver  Education  577  5 

Multiple  Car  Off-Street  Driving  Ranges  & 

Simulation  in  Traffic  790  5 

Administration  of  School  Transportation  & 

Safety  Education  791  5 

Behavioral  Factors  in  Traffic  Safety  792  5 

V.  Dance  Education 

This  program  of  studies  has  been  designed  to  enable 
the  dance  student  to  develop  technical  proficiency 
and  choreographic  ability,  to  gain  experience  in  pro- 
duction, performance,  and  teaching;  to  explore  the 
scientific,  philosophic,  and  historic  foundations  of 
dance;  to  consider  the  relationship  of  dance  to  other 
art  forms  and  to  related  areas  of  study;  to  understand 
the  function  of  dance  as  an  educational  tool  and  to 
become  familiar  with  current  research,  problems  and 
issues  in  dance  education;  and  to  experience  dance 
as  a  total  theater  experience.  Opportunities  are  pro- 
vided for  guided  teaching  experiences  and  individual 
study. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years* 

English  101-102 
History  111-112 
Political  Science  101 
Mathematics  100 
Anthropology  102 
Biology  101-102 
Psychology  101 
Speech  108 
Physical  Education 
English  121-122 
Zoology  214 
Philosophy  104  or  115H 
Educational  Psychology  304 
Music  244  or  246 
Drama  250  (or  150) 


Hours 

10 

10 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 
3 

10 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 


Dance  281  3 

Physical  Education  211  3 

Physical  Education  3 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Dance  257  3 

Dance  352  3 

Dance  354  A-B  6 

Physical  Education  360  5 

Fine  Arts  300  5 

Drama  222  or  240  or  300  5 

Drama  333-334  10 

Art  287  or  288  5 
Approved  electives                                                         15-20 

Philosophy  411  or  substitute  5 

Drama  592  or  594  5 

Dance  353  3 

Dance  450  5 

Dance  451  5 

Dance  455  3 
Approved  electives                                                         15-20 

Music  Education 

Head:  Dooley 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music 
(See  Music  Department). 

General  Secondary  Teachers  Program 

The  programs  in  general  secondary  education  are 
designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  English,  foreign 
languages  (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish),  mathe- 
matics, sciences  (biology,  chemistry,  earth  science, 
general  science,  physics),  social  sciences  (economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  sociology),  and 
speech  in  grades  seven  through  twelve.  Programs  for 
prospective  teachers  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  in  the 
fields  of  English,  mathematics,  general  science,  and 
social  science  are  included.  The  programs  are  de- 
scribed on  the  following  pages  under  these  depart- 
mental headings:  (1)  English  education,  (2)  foreign 
language  education,  (3)  mathematics  education,  (4) 
science  education,  (5)  social  science  education,  and 
(6)  speech  education.  Requirements  and  prerequisites 
in  the  teaching  field  should  be  considered  in  choos- 
ing courses  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Each  prospective  teacher  should  select  a  teaching 
field  and  plan  his  program  with  his  advisor  in  the 
appropriate  department  of  the  College  of  Education. 
Completion  of  a  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a 
professional  four-year  teacher's  certificate  in  a  field 
in  either  grades  seven  through  twelve  or  grades 
seven  through  nine. 

English  Education 

Head:  Veal 

The  programs  qualify  a  student  for  a  professional 
four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  English  in 
grades  7-12  or  grades  7,  8,  9. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101-102'  10 


"Satisfactory  participation  in  the  Concert  Dance  Croup  (the 
performing  group)  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  is  required  of 
ALL  dance  majors 


'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English, 
foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 
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Mathematics*  5 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  scienceb  5 

Social  Studies'  10 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5 

Courses  related  to  teaching  fieldd  10 

English  121-122'  10 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)1  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Art8  5 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Teaching  field  courses  30 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 

Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335  5 

English  Methods,  EEN  336  5 

Practicum,  EEN  345a, b,c  1-3 

Student  Teaching,  EEN  346,  347,  348  15 

Teaching  field  courses  10 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 

English — Secondary  (Grades  7-12) 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  in  English  must  be 
taken  from  the  teaching  field  courses  listed.  Related 
courses  and  electives  (30-35  hrs.)  must  be  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  English,  linguistics,  speech,  drama,  for- 
eign language,  journalism,  history,  or  classical 
culture. 

ENC  413,  History  of  the  English  Language 
ENC  411,  Advanced  Grammar:  Syntax 
ENG  430,  Literary  Criticism 
ENG  360,  Advanced  Composition 
British  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
American  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Twentieth  Century  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Genre  (5  hrs.) 
Suggested  Courses: 
ENG  305,  Lyric  Poetry 
ENG  361,  The  Short  Story 
ENG  375,  The  Novel 

DRA  300,  Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Thea- 
ter 
CML  417,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel 

English — Junior  High  School  (Grades  7,  8,  and  9) 

I.  Teaching  Field  Major  (30-40  Hours) 
ENG  204,  English  Literature  After  1800 
ENG  413,  History  of  English  Language 
ENG  411,  Advanced  Grammar:  Syntax 
ENG  440-441,  Shakespeare,  Part  I,  Part  II 
ENG  422,  American  Literature  After  1865 
ENG  361,  The  Short  Story 


'MAT  115H  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

bPSC  101,  CCY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  c. 

cSOC  105,  CCY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  252,  HIS 
111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 

"English  203-204,  foreign  language,  philosophy.  Competency 
in  one  foreign  language  comparable  to  that  expected  from 
the  initial  75  hours  in  college  courses  is  required  for  an  En- 
glish education  major.  The  competency  may  be  established 
by  course  credit  or  by  examination. 

'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English, 
foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

'BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  CLY  125-126,  CCY  121-122,  PSC 
127-128,  CHM  111-112 

%FA  300,  DRA  300,  El  A  332 


ENG  360,  Advanced  Composition 

ENG  460,  Survey  of  20th  Century  Literature 

EEN  300.  Children's  Literature 

II.  Second  Teaching  Field  (0-30  Hours) 

Note:  The  student  may  choose  to  develop  a  second 
teaching  field.  If  he  does,  each  teaching  field 
is  comprised  of  30  hours  of  senior  division 
courses.  The  student  will  have  no  other  elec- 
tives. 

Foreign  Language  Education 
(Secondary) 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional 
four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  a  foreign  lan- 
guage in  secondary  schools. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Hours 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

10 
10 
10 


10 


English  101-102' 

Mathematicsb 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science' 

Social  Studies'* 

Introduction  to  Education  EFN  103 

Courses  related  to  teaching  field* 

English  121-122' 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)' 

Social  Studies'* 

PSY  101 

Art8 

Speech  108 

Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Teaching  field  courses 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum,  EFL  335 

Foreign  Language  Methods,  EFL  336 

Practicum,  EFL  345 

Student  Teaching,  EFL  346,  347,  348 

Teaching  field  courses 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses 

French 

The  program  in  French  education  consists  of  a  mini- 
mum of  40  quarter  hours  in  French  courses  num- 
bered 200  and  above  and  must  include  the  following 
courses: 

Hours 
FR  201,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

French  Literature  5 

FR  202,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

French  Literature  5 


Hours 

5 
30 

10-15 

5 

5 

1 

15 

10 

10-15 


'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English, 
foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

"MAT  115H  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

CPSC  101,  CCY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  f. 

"SOC  105,  CCY  101,  ANT  102  (Required  for  majors  in  mod- 
ern Romance  and  Germanic  languages),  POL  101  (Five  hours 
in  history  is  required.) 

'Foreign  language  or  courses  related  to  teaching  field. 

'BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  CLY  125-126,  CCY  121-122,  PSC 
127-128,  CHM  111-112 

*FA  300,  DRA  300 
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5 
5 
5 
5 
10 


FR  306,  Advanced  French  Conversation  and 

Composition 
FR  410,  French  Culture  and  Civilization 
FR  556,  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition 
FR  557,  French  Phonetics 
Electives  of  senior  division  French  courses 

Related  Courses  (38  quarter  hours):  Courses  may  be 
chosen  from  the  listing  below: 

*FR  106,  Intermediate  French  Conversation 

and  Composition 
*EFL  400,  Problems  in  Foreign  Language 
HIS  461,  France  in  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries 
HIS  480,  Medieval  France 

HIS  486,  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
French  literature  courses 
Courses  in  a  second  foreign  language 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at 
least  one  summer  abroad,  either  in  the  Study 
Abroad  Program  of  the  University  System  of  Geor- 
gia, conducted  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  France,  or 
in  a  comparable  program.  Upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  program  at  the  University  of  Dijon,  a 
student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to  be  applied  to 
his  program. 
German 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  from 
the  German  courses  listed.  Related  courses  and 
electives  should  be  taken  in  the  following  areas: 
German,  a  second  foreign  language,  English,  classi- 
cal culture,  history,  and  linguistics.  The  courses  in 
the  German  and  related  areas  must  be  planned  with 
the  student's  advisor. 

*GER  201-202,  Selected  Masterworks  of  German  Liter- 
ature 
*GER  210,   Conversation   and   Composition   on   Con- 
temporary Topics 
*GER  410,  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 
*GER  420,  German  Culture 
GER  430,   German   Drama   Since   Lessing  (Lessing  to 

Buchner) 
GER  431,   German   Drama   Since   Lessing  (Grillparzer 

to  Brecht) 
GER  432,  Age  of  Goethe  (Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schill- 
er's Death) 
GER  433,    Age    of   Goethe    (Older   Goethe— 1805   to 

1832) 
GER  434,  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II 
GER  435,  Novelle  of  the  19th  and  20th  Century 
GER  436,  German  Romanticism 
GER  437,  Modern  German  Literature 
GER  439,  The  German  Lyric 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at 
least  one  summer  abroad,  either  in  the  Study 
Abroad  Programs  of  the  University  System  of  Geor- 
gia, or  in  a  comparable  program.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  the  program,  a  student  may  receive 
15  hours  credit  to  be  applied  to  his  program. 

Latin 

The  program  in  Latin  consists  of  40  quarter  hours 
concentrated  in  Latin  with  15-25  hours  in  additional 
courses  in  Latin  or  in  related  areas.  The  courses 
must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor. 


''Required. 

From  the  above  listed  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  students 
enroll  in  431,  435,  and/or  437  to  fulfill  the  related  courses 
and  approved  electives  requirement. 
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Hours 

10 
5 
5 

5 
10 

5  + 


LAT  201-202,  Elementary  Latin 

LAT  203,  Intermediate  Latin 

LAT  304,  Readings  in  Latin 

LAT  306,  Horace 

LAT  400,  Advanced  Reading  Course 

LAT  500H,  Honors  course  in  Latin 

(Courses  in  works  of  outstanding  Latin  authors) 

Electives  and  Related  Courses:  Courses  may  be  cho- 
sen from  the  listing  below,  although  other  courses 
may  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  advisor. 

CLC  301  or  CLC  305H,  Classical  Culture:  Creek  5 

CLC  302  or  CLC  306H,  Classical  Culture:  Rome  5 
CLC  310,  English  Derivatives  from  Greek 

and  Latin  5 

CLC  426,  Creek  History  5 

CLC  427,  Roman  History  5 

ART  475,  Creek  Art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  5 


Spanish 

The  program  in  Spanish  education  consists  of  a  min- 
imum of  40  quarter  hours  in  Spanish  courses  num- 
bered 200  and  above  and  must  include  the  following 
courses: 

SP  306,  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation 

and  Composition  5 

SP  410,  Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization  5 

SP  526,  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and 

Composition  5 

SP  528,  Spanish  Phonetics  5 

Electives  of  senior  division  Spanish  courses  20 

Related  Courses  (38  quarter  hours):  Courses  may  be 
chosen  from  the  listing  below. 

ANT  444,  Latin  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions         5 

HIS  331 F,  Latin  American  Civilization  5 

HIS  331P,  Latin  American  Civilization  5 

HIS  431 F,  The  Caribbean  Area  5 
HIS  432F,  Cultural  History  of  the  South 

American  Colonies  5 
HIS  432P,  Origin  of  Independence  in  the 

Spanish  Colonies  5 

HIS  433P,  Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century  5 

CCY441,  Caribbean  South  America  5 

CGY  442,  South  America  5 

*SP  106,  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition  5 
Courses  in  Spanish  Literature 

*EFL  400,  Problems  in  Teaching  Spanish  5 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  the 
Study  Abroad  Program  for  prospective  teachers  in  Val- 
enica,  Spain,  during  the  Spring  Quarter  of  their  junior 
year.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  Study  Abroad 
Program,  a  student  may  receive  15  quarter  hours 
credit  to  be  applied  to  his  program. 


Mathematics  Education 

Head:  Wilson 

The  programs  qualify  a  student  for  professional  four- 
year  certificates  in  Georgia  to  teach  mathematics  in 
either  secondary  school  or  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  an  advisor  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  Education  as  soon  as  possible  in  their 
program. 


♦Required 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  101-102 

Mathematics  100-101a 

or  Mathematics  116' 

Laboratory  Science  (2  course  sequence): 


Hours 

10 

10 

5 

10 


Options:  BIO  101-102,  PCS  127-128  or  PCS  137-138, 
CHM  121-122,  CLY  125-126,  GCY  121-122 
Political  Science  101  5 

FA  300  or  DRA  300  or  EIA  332  5 

Physical  Education  6 

English  121  5 

English  122  or  Speech  108  5 

Mathematics  253-254  10 

Mathematics  or  Physical  Science  5 

Options:  MAT  255,  STA  200,  PCS  127,  PCS  128,  STA 
500 
History  111-112  10 

Social  Science  5 

Options:    PHY  258,   SOC  105,   ANT   102,    PSY  101, 
GCY  101,  ECN  105 
Educational  Foundations  103/303  5 

Elective  5-15 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

All  courses  selected  in  the  teaching  field  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor. 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9:  At  least  two  senior  division 
courses  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry  are  required. 
Total  hours— 35  beyond  freshman-sophomore  re- 
quirements. MAT  510,  MAT  512,  and  EMT  515  recom- 
mended. 

Secondary  School:  At  least  one  400  level  sequence  (3 
courses)  and  one  course  in  geometry  are  required. 
Total  hours — 40  beyond  freshman-sophomore  re- 
quirements. MAT  510,  MAT  512,  and  EMT  515  recom- 
mended. 


Professional  Education 


Hours 


EPY  304,  Educational  Psychology  5 

EMT  335,  Mathematics  Curriculum  5 

EMT  336,  Teaching  of  Secondary  School 

Mathematics 
EMT  345,  School  Practicum  in  Mathematics 
EMT  346-347-348,  Student  Teaching  of 

Mathematics 
EMT  400,  Post-Student  Teaching  Seminar 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  a 
B.S.Ed,  degree.  Thus,  each  student  will  be  able  to 
select  at  least  22  hours  of  elective  courses  with  the 
approval  of  his  adviser. 


5 

1 

15 

5 


Science  Education 

Head:  Shrum 

Programs  in  science  education  lead  to  certification  to 
teach  a  science  area  in  the  secondary  school  or  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  Students  should  con- 
sult an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Science  Educa- 
tion as  early  as  possible  in  their  program.  Course 
option,  sequences,  and  prerequisites  require  differ- 
ent scheduling  for  each  area  of  specialization. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101  and  102  10 

Political  Science  101  5 

Introduction  to  Education  103/303  5 

Mathematics  100-101  or  116  10 

Chemistry  121  and  122  10 

Chemistry  223  or  340  5 

Physical  Education  6 

English  121  and  122  or  Speech  108  10 

History  111  and  112  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Mathematics  253  or  235  or  Statistics  421  5 

Physics  127,  128,  and  229  15 

Biology  101  and  102  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Science  specilization  (described  below)  30-45 

Fine  Arts  300  (or  approved  option)  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

School  Practicum,  ESC  345a,  b,  c  1-3 

Secondary  Science  Methods,  ESC  336  5 

Student  Teaching,  ESC  346,  347,  348  10-28 

Electives  (hours  depend  upon  specialization) 

Teaching  Field  Requirements  (with  typical  courses) 

Biology  specialization — 40  hours 

Principles  of  Botany  (BOT  203)  5 


'Highly  qualified  students  may  begin  their  college 
mathematics  with  MAT  253.  Approval  of  an  advisor  re- 
quired. 


Structure  of  Organisms  (ZOO  356  or  BOT  323) 
Physiological  Processes  (BlO  300) 
Continuity  and  Variation  (BIO  301) 
Diversity  and  Interrelationship  (BIO  302) 
Biology  electives  (consult  adviser) 

Chemistry  specialization — 45  hours 

Calculus  (MAT  254  and  255) 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (CHM  421) 
Analytical  Chemistry  (CHM  280) 
Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  340  and  341) 
Physical  Chemistry  (CHM  490  a-b-c) 

Earth  Science  specialization — 40  hours 

Earth  Structure,  Materials,  Landforms 

(GLY  125;  GLY  323;  GGY  121) 
Earth  History  (GLY  126;  GLY  403) 
Weather  and  Climate  (GGY  122) 
Hydrosphere  (GLY  409) 
Astronomy  (AST  291) 

General  Science  (Grades  7,  8,  and  9) — 30  hours 

Physical  Geology  (GLY  125) 
Historical  Geology  (GLY  126) 
Specialization:  biological  science,  earth  science, 
physical  science 

Physics  specialization — 45  hours 

Calculus  (MAT  254,  255,  401) 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 

5 
15 

10 
5 

5 
10 

15 


15 

10 

5 

5 

5 


or 


5 

5 

20 

15 
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Physical  Optics  (PCS  333)  5 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (PCS  332  or  429)  5 

Mechanics  (PCS  409)  5 

Modern  Physics  (PCS  372  or  459;  PCS  479)  10 

Astronomy  (AST  291)  5 

Social  Science  Education 

Head:  Schneider 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional 
four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  history,  social 
sciences  or  behavioral  sciences  in  either  secondary 
school  or  grades  7,  8  or  9. 

junior  Division — 90  Academic  Hours  Minimum 


Hours 

English  101-102* 

10 

English  121-122 

10 

Mathematics  100* 

5 

Mathematics  101,  or  Statistics  200,  or 

Philosophy  258 

5 

Sequential  Lab  Science 

10 

Psychology  101 

5 

Social  Sciences 

35 

Political  Science  101* 

5 

Other  courses  from:  Anthropology  102; 

Economics  112,  113,  114;  Geography  101-358 

24 

General  program  requirements  are  listed  below. 
Students  should  consult  an  adviser  in  the  Department 
of  Social  Science  Education  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  programs  in  order  to  identify  additional  specific 
requirements  for  each  subject  specialization. 


Fine  Arts  300 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Physical  Education 

History  111-112 

History  251-252** 

Political  Science  203 

Sociology  105-260 


Hours 

5 

5 

6 

10 

10 

5 

10 


Senior   Division — education,    electives,    and    one    of 
three  teaching  fields 


Educational  Psychology  304 

ESS  335,  Curriculum 

ESS  336,  Teaching  Procedures 

ESS  345,  Practicum 

ESS  346,  347,  348,  Student  Teaching 

ERD  403,  Teaching  of  Reading  (required  in 

Field  II  only 
Approved  Electives 

Field  I,  28  hours 

Field  II,  18  hours 

I  Secondary   history,    social    science,    behavioral 
ence 

A    History  (emphasis  on  either  United  States 
or  world  history) 

B    Social  science  (concentration  in  one  of 
economics,  geography  or  political  science) 


5 
5 

5 

1 

15 


sci- 


40 


40 


*  Course  specifically  required  (unless  exempted  by  examina- 
tion); advisers  may  approve  alternatives  for  others  listed. 

"*A  course  in  U.  S.  history  must  be  included  or  exempted  by 
exam. 
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C  Behavioral  science  (concentration  in  one  of 
anthropology,  psychology  or  sociology  with 
supporting  work  in  the  other  two  disci- 
plines) 60 

Major  behavioral  science  40 

Supporting  behavioral  sciences  (may 
include  junior  division  courses  or 
senior  division  electives)  20 

II  Grades  7,  8,  9  history  and  social  science  45 

History  25 

Social  science  (single  discipline)  20 

Speech  Education 

Head:  Veal 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional 
four-year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  speech  in 
secondary  schools. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101-102'  10 

Mathematics"  5 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science"  5 

Social  Studies'*  5 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5 

Courses  related  to  teaching  field*  10 

English  121-122'  10 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)'  10 

Social  Studies"  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Drama  300*  5 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Teaching  field  courses  30 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 

Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335  5 

Speech  Methods,  ESP  336  5 

Practicum,  ESP  345  1 

Student  Teaching,  ESP  346,  347,  348  15 

Teaching  field  courses  10 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  10-15 


Speech 

The  program  in  the  teaching  field  consists  of  40 
quarter  hours  concentrated  in  the  broad  field  of 
speech  and  an  additional  15-25  quarter  hours  in 
speech  or  in  related  areas.  The  courses  in  speech,  in 
related  areas,   and  electives   must  be   planned  with 


'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English, 
foreign  language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

bMAT  115H  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

CPSC  101,  CCY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  f. 

dSOC  105,  CCY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  242,  HIS  111- 
112,  POL  101  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 

'English,  foreign  language,  speech,  or  other  closely  related 
fields. 

'BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  CCY  121-122,  PSC 
127-128,  CHM  111-112 

"■Required  of  speech  majors  unless  student  has  had  similar 
course;  then  the  choice  is  EIA  332  or  FA  300. 


the  student's  advisor.  Course  selections  should  be 
made  from  the  following  lists  with  those  courses 
marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  being  required.  Related 
courses  and  electives  must  be  in  the  following  areas: 
drama,  English,  speech,  foreign  language,  journal- 
ism, classical  culture,  library  education.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  participate  in  speech  laboratory  activi- 
ties for  five  quarters.  Any  changes  in  the  planned 
program  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisor 
in  the  College  of  Education. 

*SPC  209     Phonetics 


Voice  and  Diction 
Public  Speaking 
Discussion  Methods 
Survey  of  Speech  Problems 
Argumentation  and  Debate 

Teaching  of  Debate 

Persuasion 

American  Public  Address 

Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World 

Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory 

Psychology  of  Speech 

Advanced  Acting 

Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Thea- 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry 


or 

SPC  210 

SPC  250 

SPC  256 

*SPA  310 

*SPC  350 

or 

SPC  550 

SPC  351 

SPC  453 

SPC  458 

SPC  459 

*SPC  466 

Drama 

DRA  203 
*DRA  300 

tre 
*  DRA  486 
or 
DRA  487     Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic 
Literature 
*DRA  530     Play  Production  for  High  School 
Teachers 
JRL  544        Radio  and  Television  Acting 
JRL  545        Directing  the  Radio  and  Television 

Drama 
DRA  560     Play  Directing 

School  Librarian 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are  available 
in  library  education.  At  the  undergraduate  level,  a 
sequence  of  four  or  five  courses,  comparable  to  a 
second  teaching  field,  leads  to  certification  as  a 
teacher-librarian;  at  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a 
program  leading  to  a  Master  of  Education  with  a  ma- 
jor in  library  education  which  prepares  librarians  for 
fulltime  service  in  school  and  public  libraries.  Candi- 
dates for  a  master's  degree  in  library  education  who 
have  not  qualified  for  the  teacher-librarian  certificate 
must  earn  45  quarter  hours  in  library  education,  15 
hours  of  which  must  be  in  Library  Education  300,  301, 
and  302.  The  undergraduate  courses,  however,  are 
not  prerequisite  to  the  graduate  courses.  The  basic 
courses  are  offered  at  least  once  during  a  school 
term  and  summer.  None  are  given  by  correspond- 
ence. 

Programs  for  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children 

Chairman:  Hunt 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Head:  Curtis 

The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  area  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  offers 
two  undergraduate  curricular  options. 

*  Required 
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The  special  speech  teacher  (T4  certification)  pro- 
gram is  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree.  The  fourth  (senior)  year  of  this 
program  concentrates  on  supervised  teaching  experi- 
ence with  groups  of  public  school  children  having 
moderate  speech  disorders.  The  practicum  and  sub- 
sequent professional  work  of  the  special  speech 
teacher  program  is  always  conducted  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  certified  speech  pathologist. 

The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  (T5  certifica- 
tion) programs  meet  the  curricular  requirements  for 
either  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  in 
Speech  Pathology  or  Audiology  of  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  or  the  T5  teaching 
certificate  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Education. 
Students  entering  this  curriculum  receive  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  after  four  years  of  successful  study 
but  must  complete  an  additional  fifth  year  or  meet 
the  Master  of  Education  requirements  in  order  to 
enter  professional  work  as  a  speech  pathologist  or 
audiologist.  The  T5  curriculum  should  be  elected  by 
those  wishing  to  acquire  competence  with  the  wide 
range  of  types  and  severities  of  communication  disor- 
ders.' It  is  also  most  advisable  to  those  who  plan  to 
work  outside  the  state  of  Georgia. 

A:  Four-Year  Program  in  Speech  Pathology 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Requirements  (92  hours) 
(Same  requirements  as  listed  for  four-year  program.) 
Junior  and  Senior  Requirements  (106  hours) 


English  101-102 

Speech  108 

Political  Science  101 

Biology  101-102 

Mathematics  100 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Physical  Scienceb 

History  251-252 

English  121-122 

Social  Science  104  or  Economics  112,  or  Philos- 
ophy 105,  or  Sociology  105,  or  Anthropology 
102 
Psychology  101 

Speech  209,  250  or  Speech  210 

Physical  Education 

Speech  Pathology/Audiology  310 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 


Hours 

10 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 
5 

10 

10 


5 
5 
10 
6 
5 


Educational  Psychology  304,  500 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345, 

346,  347,  348 
Speech  466 
Reading  Education  401 
Exceptional  Children  500 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  310,  412, 

413,  414,  450,  471,  474,  535,  536,  538,  578 
Psychology  258,  423,  259  or  Sociology  427 
Home  Economics  395 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  501,  502, 

511,  512 

B:  Five-Year  Program — Speech  Pathology 


Hours 

10 

16 
5 
5 
5 

43 
5 
5 


Educational  Psychology  304,  500 

Reading  Education  401 

Exceptional  Children  500 

Psychology  258,  423,  259,  or  Sociology  427 

Directed  electives 

Home  Economics  395 

Speech  466 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  412,  413, 

414,  450,  471,  474,  475,  476,  538,  578 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  501,  502, 

503,  504,  511,  512 

Fifth  Year  Requirements  in 
Speech  Pathology  (62  hours) 


Hours 

10 
5 
5 
5 

15 
5 
5 

33 

1 

12 


Hours 


Psychology  or  Education  (Psychology  680, 
Reading  Education  602,  Exceptional 
Children  505) 

Educational  Research  801 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  670,  677, 
713,  739,  837,  872,  873,  874,  875,  965 

Speech  Pathology  746,  747  748 

Fifth  Year  Requirements  in  Audiology  (64  hours) 


5 
5 

37 
15 


Hours 


'Freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  the  same  for 
both  the  four-  and  five-year  programs. 

"Five  hours  from  Physics  101,  Chemistry  111  or  121,  Geogra- 
phy 104,  or  Physics  120. 


Psychology  or  Education  (Psychology  680, 

Reading  Education  601,  Exceptional  Children  500)    5 

Educational  Research  801  5 

Audiology  and  Speech  Pathology  670,  672,  677, 

678,  679,  701 ,  779,  780,  781 ,  802  39 

Audiology  746,  747,  748  15 

Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

Head:  Hunt                                       Advisors:  Burton,  Hill 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101,  102  10 

Mathematics  100,  205,  or  206  5 

Political  Science  101  5 

Biological  or  Physical  Science  (Lab  required)  10 

History  251  or  252  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Speech  Pathology  310  5 

Math  or  Science  (approved  elective)  5 

Social  Sciences  (approved  electives)  20 

Humanities  (approved  electives)  20 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Reading  Education  5 

Practical  Arts  Education  5 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  504,  506  or  507,  508  25 

Exceptional  Children  346,  347,  348  15 

Special  Education  (approved  electives)  10 

General  Education  (approved  electives)  20 

Electives  10 

Recreation  537  5 
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Teaching  Physically  Limited  Children 

Head:  Hunt  Advisors:  Campbell,  Hill 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  curriculum  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  this  program  is  identical  to  the  freshman- 
sophomore  years  program  in  "Teaching  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children"  above. 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Exceptional  Children  500,  515,  516  15 

Exceptional  Children  504,  595,  or  520  5 

Exceptional  Children  346,  347,  348  15 

Child  Development  5 

Recreation  536  5 

Psychology  258,  423,  459,  or  Sociology  427  5 

Reading  Education  5 

Practical  Arts  Education  5 

Special  Education  (approved  electives)  10 

General  Education  (approved  electives)  20 

Electives  15 

Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  the  emotional  disturbance  area.  All  pro- 
grams are  at  the  master's  level  and  above.  For  further 
information,  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Teaching  Children  With  Learning  Disorders 

There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  the  area  of  learning  disorders.  All  programs 
are  at  the  master's  level  and  above.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Vocational  Education 

Chairman:  O'Kelley 

The  programs  in  the  overall  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion lead  to  professional  teacher  certification  in  the 
teaching  fields  of  agricultural  education,  comprehen- 
sive business  education,  general  business  education, 
distributive  education,  home  economics  education, 
industrial  arts,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  A 
program  leading  to  professional  certification  for  coor- 
dinators of  diversified  cooperative  training  is  also 
available,  and  a  program  leading  to  provisional  certi- 
fication for  directors  of  vocational  education  which 
may  be  changed  to  professional  status  at  the  gradu- 
ate study  level  may  be  planned. 


Agricultural  Education 

Head:  O'Kelley 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  (See  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.) 


Business  Education 

Head:  Calhoun 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  101-102 
Speech  109 
Political  Science  101 
Mathematics  100 


Hours 

10 
5 
5 
5 
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Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122  10 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Physical  Science'  5 

English  121-122  10 

History  251  or  252  5 

Psychology  101  5 

Economics  112,  113,  114  9 

Accounting  107,  108,  109  9 

Business  Education  200  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
(Concentration  Areas) 

Three  undergraduate  programs  in  business  education 
are  available.  The  comprehensive  business  education 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach 
all  business  subjects,  the  general  business  education 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach 
basic  business  subjects,  and  the  business  data  pro- 
cessing and  accounting  curriculum  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  to  teach  business  data  processing 
and  related  subjects.  A  student  will  be  certified  in 
one  of  these  major  concentration. 


I.  Comprehensive  Business  Education 

Educational  Psychology  304 
Business  Education  335,  336A 
Business  Education  345,  346,  347,  348 
Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 
Business  Education  300,  301,  302,  306 
Business  Education  303,  304,  305 
Business  Education  310,  311 
Business  Education  507,  512 
Business  Administration  370 
Business  coreb 
Restricted  electives 

II.  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Management 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Business  Education  335,  336B,  512 

Business  Education  345,  346,  347,  348 

Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 

Business  Education  304,  305 

Business  Education  311 

Business  Education  507  or  MAN  541 

Accounting  355  or  353 

Accounting  316 

Business  Administration  370 

Economics  312 

Finance  330 

Management  351 

Marketing  360 

Restricted  electives1 

III.  Business  Data  Processing-Accounting 

Educational  Psychology  304 
Business  Education  335,  336 
Business  Education  345,  344,  347,  348 


Hours 

5 
10 
16 

5 
12 

6 
10 
10 

5 
10 
10 


Hours 

5 
15 
16 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
10 


Hours 

5 
10 
16 


Industrial  Arts  or  Fine  Arts  300 
Accounting  107,  108,  109,  353 
Accounting  370  (Business  Law) 
Data  Processing 

Accounting  316 

Management  521 
Economics  112,  113,  114 
Business  Education  311 
Business  Education  304 
Management  541 
Accounting  550 
Accounting  551 
Restricted  electives 

Economics  312  or  Management  351 
Business  Education  507 
Marketing  360 


Distributive  Education 

Head:  Sanders 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  101-102 

Mathematics  100 

Botany  121-122 

Political  Science  101 

Speech  108 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Physical  Science  101 

English  121-122 

Psychology  101 

Economics  112,  113,  114 

Distributive  Education  100 

History  251  or  252 

Physical  Education 

Approved  electives 

Distributive  occupational  experience' 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements* 

Art  120  or  307A  or  300 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Distributive  Education  301 

Distributive  Education  335,  336 

Distributive  Education  346,  347,  348 

Business  Education  370  or  Economics  386 

Marketing  360 

Marketing  560 

Marketing  563 

Marketing  565 

Marketing  564  or  567 

Management  351 

Audio-Visual  Education  500  or  501 

Approved    electives    from    the    College    of 

Administration  or  College  of  Education 


5 
14 

5 

5 

5 
9 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 


Hours 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 
9 
5 
5 
6 

15 
5 


5 

5 

5 

10 

15 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Business 

10 


'Geography  104,  121  or  122;  Chemistry  121;  Geology  125; 
Physics  127  or  Physical  Science  101 

bAccounting  316;  Marketing  360,  Management  351,  Econom- 
ics 133,  Finance  330  or  Insurance  381 

'Recommended  electives:  SOC  105;  ACC  353,  521;  ECO  326, 
386,  437;  INS  381,  506;  BBA  576;  MAN  585,  564;  FIN  431,  450, 
451;  MKT  560. 


'Distributive  Occupational  Experience  200  should  be  com- 
pleted during  the  summer(s)  following  the  freshman  and/or 
sophomore  years. 

bA  minimum  of  500  hours  of  directed  work  experience  in  a 
distributive,  retail,  wholesale,  or  service  establishment  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis  is  required  for  certification. 
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Home  Economics  Education 

Head:  Cross 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  in  the  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics. (See  School  of  Home  Economics.) 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Head:  Pollock 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Hours 

English  101-102  10 

English  121-122  10 

Political  Science  101  5 

Introduction  to  Education  103  5 

Industrial  Arts  101,  102  10 

Sociology  260  or  293  5 

Physical  Science  10 

Psychology  101  5 

History  111-112  10 

Industrial  Arts  332  I  or  Art  300  5 

Speech  108  5 

Mathematics  100  5 

Approved  electives  16 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 
Industrial  Arts  Education  335-336, 

Curriculum  and  Methods  10 
Industrial  Arts  Education  346-7-8, 

Student  Teaching  15 

Industrial  Arts  101,  Beginning  Woodworking  5 

Industrial  Arts  305,  Advanced  Woodworking  5 

Industrial  Arts  310,  Metal  Work  5 

Industrial  Arts  315,  Power  Mechanics  5 

Industrial  Arts  320,  Basic  Electrical  Technology  5 

Industrial  Arts  326,  Advanced  Drafting  5 
Industrial  Arts  327,  Machine  Drafting  and  Design         5 

Industrial  Arts  328,  Industrial  Arts  Design  5 
Industrial  Arts  330,  Development  of 

American  Industries  5 

Approved  electives  15 


Economics  112,  113  6 

History  111-112  10 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Hours 

Physical  Science1  10 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  335, 

336,  346,  347,  348,  349  28 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  400, 

501,502,503,505,511  30 

Trade  and  Industrial  Electives  504,  507,  510  15 

Trade  and  Industrial  Electives  525,  526, 

527,  528,  529b  25 

Approved  electives  5 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

This  program  leads  to  professional  certification  as 
coordinators  of  diversified  cooperative  training  and 
teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 
Before  a  graduate  is  recommended  for  a  professional 
certificate  in  this  field,  the  applicant  must  furnish 
evidence  of  work  experience  in  amount  and  kind 
which  will  satisfy  provisions  of  the  Georgia  State  Plan 
for  Vocational  Education. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


English  101,  102 
Biology  101,  102 
Political  Science  101 
Introduction  to  Education  103/303 
Mathematics  100-101 
Sociology  105 
English  121-122 
Psychology  101 


Hours 

10 
10 

5 

5 
10 

5 
10 

5 


'A  chemistry  sequence  may  substitute. 
bRequired  for  D.C.T.  coordinators 
Note: 

(1)  Technical  school  graduates  and  others  with  competency 
in  an  occupation  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  (up 
to  25  quarter  hours)  by  successful  completion  of  a  com- 
petency examination.  This  to  be  classified  as  technical 
electives. 

(2)  EPY  304,  ETI  501  or  ETI  335,  and  ETI  502  or  ETI  336  must 
be  completed  and  admission  to  teacher  education  gained 
before  ETI  346,  347,  348,  and  349  can  be  scheduled  (75 
quarter  hours  of  work  must  have  been  completed). 

(3)  A  total  of  20  quarter  hours  in  ETI  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted in  the  senior  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

DESIGN 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Hubert  Bond  Owens,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Environmental  Design  serves  as  a  state- 
wide and  regional  center  for  developing  leadership 
and  better  understanding  of  how  to  control  and 
manage  man's  environment.  The  undergraduate  pro- 
gram consists  of  professional  instruction  in  landscape 
architecture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of 
students  to  meet  the  requirements  being  placed  on 
environmental  designers  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
Originally  limited  to  the  design  of  domestic  prop- 
erties, today  the  profession  of  landscape  architecture 
takes  pride  in  a  much  broader  responsibility  as  de- 
signer and  guardian  of  all  outdoor  space  for  the  ben- 
efit, protection,  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Both  an 
artist  and  a  scientist,  the  landscape  architect  works 
with  earth,  water,  construction  materials,  and  living 
plants.  He  uses  these  to  create  the  new  and  improve 
or  preserve  the  old.  But  whether  he  is  working  in 
crowded  cities  or  open  country,  his  tools  are  horti- 
cultural, engineering  and  artistic  skills,  as  well  as  an 
appreciative  understanding  of  the  ecological  dynam- 
ics of  the  natural  environment.  He  must  learn  to 
combine  these  skills  with  insight,  sensitivity,  and 
imagination  so  that  he  can  help  to  shape  an  environ- 
ment which  is  beautiful,  functional,  appropriate  and 
of  continuing  value  to  its  inhabitants. 

Degrees  Offered 

The  studies  offered  in  landscape  architecture  at  The 
University  of  Georgia  are  built  around  a  curriculum 
designed  to  train  students  for-  professional  practice. 
The  five  year  general  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  degree.  Two  other  concen- 
trations are  offered  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  with  a  major  in  recreation 
planning  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 
with  a  major  in  landscape  operations.  The  five  year 
program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting  and  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects. 


Joint  Degree  Program 

The  new  joint  program  developed  with  Georgia 
Tech's  Department  of  City  Planning  makes  it  possible 
for  a  B.L.A.  graduate  to  receive  the  Master  of  City 
Planning  degree  and  the  Master  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture degree  in  two  years.  The  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum emphasizes  training  for  teamwork  with 
related  environmental  design  professions  of  architec- 
ture, engineering,  and  city  and  regional  planning. 
Training  offered  in  the  B.L.A.  curriculum  also  fits  the 
students  for  the  graduate  program  offered  by  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design  leading  to  the  M.L.A. 
degree,  which  offers  concentrations  in  land  use 
studies,  urban  design,  regional  planning,  landscape 
architecture  education  for  college  teaching  and  re- 
search, historic  preservation,  and  landscape  ecology. 

Field  Trips 

Two  supervised  field  trips  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. During  the  last  two  years,  students  travel  at 
their  own  expense  to  designated  places  of  landscape 
interest  in  Georgia  and  adjoining  states,  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  Visiting  critics  and 
lecturers  often  are  invited  to  supplement  the  staff's 
offerings. 

BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

General  Program 

This  program  is  intended  to  fit  students  for  the  pro- 
fessional practice  of  landscape  architecture. 

First  Year 


BOT  121  Elementary  Botany 

ENG  101  Grammar  &  Composition 

ENG  102  Composition 

ENG  121  Western  World  Literature 

LAR  200  Basic  Design  Studio 

LAR  255  Architectural  Drafting 

LAR  256  Architectural  Projections 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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LAR  272  History  of  Landscape  Design 
MAT  100  College  Algebra 


Second  Year 

AEN  210  Surveying 
ENC  122  Western  World  Literature 
CCY  101  World  Human  Geography 
HIS  111  Western  Civilization 
HIS  112  Western  Civilization 
LAR  202  Basic  Design  Studio 
MAT  101  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 
♦Physical  Science 
**Social  Science 


Third  Year 

ART  120  Art  Structure 

HOR  101  General  Horticulture 

LAR  273  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 

LAR  303  Plant  Materials 

LAR  350  Landscape  Engineering 

LAR  351  Plant  Materials 

LAR  352  Plant  Materials 

LAR  357  Landscape  Construction 

Elective 


Fourth  Year 

ART  Art  elective 

LAR  304  Planting  Design  I 

LAR  315  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  316  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  317  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  320  Architectural  Design  Studio 
LAR  354  Planting  Design  II 
LAR  358  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 
Elective 


Fifth  Year 

ART  Art  Elective 

LAR  318  Advanced  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  319  Advanced  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  322  Advanced  Architectural 

Design  Studio 
LAR  323  Advanced  Landscape  Ecology 
LAR  333  Advanced  Architectural 

Design  Studio 
LAR  340  Professional  Practice  in 

Landscape  Architecture 
LAR  355  Terminal  Problem 
LAR  453  City  Planning 


45 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
_5 

45 


43 


Hours 

5 
5 


45 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 


45 


"Physical  science  elective  from  geography,  geology,  chemis- 
try or  physics. 

"Social  science  elective  from  Anthropology  102,  Economics 
112,  Geography  341,  History  251  or  252,  Philosophy  104  or 
305,  Political  Science  101,  Psychology  101,  Religion  115,  and 
Sociology  105. 


Summer  Requirement — Practical  Experience 
Field  Trips — 2  required 
Total  Credits  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Landscape  Architecture 

Recreation  Planning  Program 


223 


This  program  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  design 
and  management  of  large  recreational  areas  and  for- 
est preserves. 

The  core  curriculum  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
year  is  the  same  as  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 


Fourth  Year 

ART  Art  elective 

LAR  304  Planting  Design  I 

LAR  315  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  317  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  320  Architectural  Design  Studio 
LAR  325  Intermediate  Recreation  Planning 

Design  Studio 
LAR  354  Planting  Design  II 
LAR  358  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 

Elective 


Fifth  Year 

GGY  420  Air  Photo  Mapping 
LAR  318  Advanced  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  319  Advanced  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  322  Advanced  Architectural 

Design  Studio 
LAR  323  Advanced  Landscape  Ecology 
LAR  335  Advanced  Recreation  Planning 

Design  Studio 
LAR  340  Professional  Practice  in  Landscape 

Architecture 
LAR  356  Terminal  Recreation  Planning 

Problem 
LAR  453  City  Planning 
REC  203  Introduction  to  Park  and 

Recreation  Administration 


Hours 

5 
5 


45 

5 
5 

5 

5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

_3 
48 


Summer  Requirement — Practical  Experience 
Field  Trips — 2  required 

Total  Credits  for  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture— Recreation  Planning  226 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  AGRICULTURE  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS  (MAJOR  IN 
LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS) 

This  program  was  developed  to  provide  intensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  design,  management  and 
maintenance  of  home  grounds,  estates  and  parks. 


First  Year 


BOT  121  Elementary  Botany 

ENG  101  Grammar  &  Composition 


Hours 

5 
5 
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ENG  102  Composition 

ENG  121  Western  World  Literature 

LAR  255  Architectural  Drafting 

LAR  256  Architectural  Projections 

LAR  272  History  of  Landscape  Design 

MAT  100  College  Algebra 

MAT  101  Algebra  &  Trigonometry 


Second  Year 

AEN  210  Surveying 
BOT  122  Elementary  Botany 
ENG  122  Western  World  Literature 
HIS  111  Western  Civilization 
HIS  112  Western  Civilization 
CHM  121  General  Chemistry 
CHM  122  General  Chemistry 
**Social  Science 

GGY  101  World  Human  Geography 


Third  Year 

ART  120  Art  Structure 

GGY  104  Earth  Science  Survey 

LAR  273  History  and  Theory  of 

Architecture 
LAR  340  Professional  Practice  in 

Landscape  Architecture 
LAR  351  Plant  Materials 
LAR  303  Plant  Materials 
LAR  352  Plant  Materials 
LAR  200  Basic  Design  Studio 
LAR  202  Basic  Design  Studio 
HOR  101  General  Horticulture 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
_5 

45 


45 


Fourth  Year 

AGY  210  Principles  of  Soils 
AGY  369  Management  of  Turf 
LAR  304  Planting  Design  I 
LAR  315  Intermediate  Landscape 

Design  Studio 
LAR  350  Landscape  Engineering 
LAR  354  Planting  Design  II 
LAR  357  Landscape  Construction 
LAR  358  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 
LAR  364  Advanced  Planting  Design 


Electives 


5 
5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
_5 

45 
22 


Summer  Requirement — Practical  Experience 
Field  Trips — 2  required 

Total  Credits  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture with  a  Major  in  Landscape  Operations.  205 


48 


**Social  science  elective  from  Anthropology  102,  Economics 
112,  Geography  341,  History  251  or  252,  Philosophy  104  or 
305,  Political  Science  101,  Psychology  101,  Religion  115,  and 
Sociology  105. 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  FOREST 
RESOURCES 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Allyn  Marsh  Herrick,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  was  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody 
in  1906.  It  is  the  oldest  such  institution  still  in  exis- 
tence in  the  South  and  is  fully  accredited  by  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters.  The  school  is  ideally 
situtated  for  its  role  as  a  regional  school,  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  three  major  forest  provinces  of  the 
southeastern  United  States:  mountain,  piedmont, 
and  coastal  plain. 

Purpose 

The  goal  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  to  pro- 
vide challenging  opportunities  whereby  students  will 
seek  and  obtain  an  education  which  equips  them  to 
respond,  as  future  practitioners  and  scientists,  to  the 
responsibilities  of  providing  optimum  human  benefits 
from  forest  resources  through  1)  understanding  the 
forest  environment;  2)  competent  application  of  pro- 
fessional skills;  3)  skillful  interpretation  of  forest  re- 
sources management  and  science  philosophy, 
policies,  and  procedures  to  society  at  large. 

Career  Opportunities 

Forests  are  complex  biotic  communities  which  yield 
wood,  water,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  provide  recrea- 
tional experiences  and  aesthetic  values.  Professional 
forest  resources  graduates  are  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing and  allocating  these  assets  in  ways  which  pro- 
vide the  best  combination  of  benefits  for  their  users. 
Their  responsibilities  are  discharged  through  an  ever 
widening  spectrum  of  outlets  as  managers,  scientists, 
businessmen,  teachers,  consultants,  merchandisers, 
and  communicators  for  public,  industrial,  and  private 
employers. 


Facilities 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  housed  in  facilities 
providing  modern  classrooms,  offices,  and  laborato- 
ries for  teaching  and  research.  These  facilities  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  accommodate  contem- 
porary approaches  to  the  management  and  utilization 
of  forest  resources. 

Ample  surveying,  mapping,  cruising,  silviculture, 
forestry  protection  and  other  field  equipment  is 
owned  by  the  school.  Calculating  machines  and 
photo-interpretation  devices  are  used  regularly,  and 
the  nearby  Computer  Center  provides  the  facilities  of 
high  speed  ultra-modern  electronic  equipment. 

Five  greenhouses  and  a  dry  kiln  are  located  close 
to  the  school.  At  Whitehall  Forest,  five  miles  away, 
are  two  tree  nurseries,  a  genetics  and  tree  improve- 
ment complex,  a  wildlife-fisheries-pesticides  labora- 
tory, tree  physiology  laboratories,  forest  hydrology 
laboratory,  and  an  experimental  watershed.  Plans  for 
future  developments  at  Whitehall  include  a  field  lab- 
oratory for  research  in  plant-soil-water  relations,  and 
a  large  building  for  work  in  primary  forest  utilization. 

The  forest  properties  owned  by  the  University  are 
managed  by  the  School  of  Forest  Resources.  The 
Oconee  Forest,  120  acres  of  typical  piedmont  forest 
area,  is  used  for  teaching  and  research.  Whitehall 
Forest,  composed  of  some  750  acres,  is  committed  to 
research  work  in  all  of  the  forest  resources  and  in- 
cludes the  C.  Norman  Bishop  Arboretum. 

The  Watson  Springs  Forest,  given  by  Colonel  J.  D. 
Watson,  consists  of  more  than  600  acres  located  25 
miles  from  Athens.  It  is  devoted  to  experimental 
hardwood  plantings,  outplantings  of  control-bred 
trees,  teaching  and  research  in  silviculture  and  man- 
agement. 

The  Hardman  Memorial  Park,  named  after  the  late 
Covernor  Hardman,  is  a  460  acre  tract  in  Jackson 
County,  12  miles  from  Athens,  used  as  a  field  labora- 
tory in  forest  management  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  in  silviculture. 

The  School  has  recently  been  given  control  over 
the  more  than  12,000  acre  B.  F.  Grant  Memorial  For- 
est located  less  than  an  hour  from  the  campus.  Typi- 
cal of  piedmont  sites,  it  has  predominantly  second- 
growth   pine   cover.   The   area   is    used   for   teaching, 
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research,  and  demonstration  purposes,  with  projects 
in  hydrology,  recreation,  wildlife,  fisheries,  silvicul- 
ture, harvesting,  plantation  management,  physiology, 
and  other  environmental  disciplines. 

A  new  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory  located  on 
campus  houses  a  resident  staff  of  scientists  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Southeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station.  Some  are  adjunct  members  of  the 
University  faculty.  The  laboratory  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  school's  teaching  and  research  programs. 

A  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, and  the  Ceorgia  State  Came  and  Fish  Com- 
mision  is  headquartered  in  the  School.  The  unit 
conducts  research  and  provides  instructional  services 
in  aquatic  resources. 

The  Ceorgia  Forest  Research  Council  supports  sev- 
eral research  workers  on  forestry-related  projects  at 
the  University.  Cooperation  among  the  School,  the 
Research  Council,  the  Ceorgia  Forestry  Commission, 
the  Ceorgia  Came  and  Fish  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  exemplary. 


Classification 

Enrollees  will  be  classified  as  first  and  second  profes- 
sional year  students.  Those  having  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted 50  or  more  quarter  hours  professional  work  in 
the  School  will  be  classified  as  second  year  profes- 
sional students. 


Scholastic  Requirements 

Beginning  with  the  second  quarter,  any  student  regis- 
tered in  the  School  whose  cumulative  average  falls 
below  2.0  for  two  quarters  in  succession  will  not  be 
entitled  to  continue  in  the  School  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  dean.  Such  permission  will  be  granted 
only  in  exceptional  cases. 


Academic  Load 

All  professional  students  in  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources must  take  a  minimum  academic  load  of  13 
quarter  hours. 


Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  offers  the  undergrad- 
uate degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Re- 
sources. 


Programs  for  Superior  Students 

Students  pursuing  a  degree  in  forest  resources  may 
participate  in  the  Program  for  Superior  Students  if 
qualified. 


Graduate  Study 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  the 
following  advanced  degrees  are  offered:  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Forest  Resources,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  sciences  related  to  forest  re- 
sources. See  the  Craduate  School  Bulletin  for  further 
information. 


Field  Work 

Important  to  all  instruction  are  the  frequent  outdoor 
laboratory  experiences  and  field  trips  to  observe  pub- 
lic and  industrial  forest  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  operations  and  enterprises  within  the  re- 
gion. Transportation  for  trips  is  provided,  but  nomi- 
nal living  expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  student 
whenever  extended  field  trips  occur. 


Degree  Requirements 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  requires  students  to 
complete  a  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  (exclusive 
of  any  physical  education  or  ROTC  requirements)  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources  degree 
with  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0.  The  pro- 
gram consists  of  a  minimum  of  105  quarter  hours  of 
professional  study  in  addition  to  the  90  quarter  hour 
pre-forest  resources  curriculum. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
FOREST  RESOURCES  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Required  Curriculum  (Pre-Professional) 


Admission 

High  school  requirements  to  be  met  by  applicants  are 
more  stringent  than  minimal  University  criteria.  Pre- 
forest  resources  candidates  must  meet  the  specific 
entrance  requirements  as  presented  in  this  catalog. 
Pre-professional  requirements  to  be  met  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  at  another  accredited 
institution  also  are  detailed  in  this  bulletin. 


Residence 

A  student  must  spend  a  minimum  of  six  quarters  in 
residence  after  admission  to  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources.  Because  of  the  sequence  of  courses,  this 
generally  requires  two  calendar  years  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  advanced  credit  offered. 


Chemistry  121,  122;  261  or  340 
English  102*,  121,  or  122 
Mathematics  116**,  253 
Political  Science  101 
Economics  105,  106 
Biology  101,  102 
Physics  127,  128 
Speech  108 
Statistics  200 
Humanities  elective 
Social  Science  elective 
Physical  Education 


Hours 

15 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 


*No  credit  toward  graduation  will  be  given  for  English  101. 
**Students  admitted  directly  into  Math  253  will  take  Math  254 
or  5  hours  of  computer  programming. 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Professional  Curriculum 

First  Professional  Year 


Physiography  and  Soils  300 

Forest  Vegetation  301 

Forest  Climatology  310 

Forest  Engineering  390 

Forest  Ecology  302 

Forest  Recreation  340 

Silviculture  303 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology  330 

Forest  Hydrology  311 

Biometrics  460 

Elective  appropriate  to  concentration  area 

Second  Professional  Year 


Forest  Resources  Economics  570 
Informational  Methods  in  Forest  Resources  490 
Forest  Resources  History  and  Policy  480 
Forest  Resources  Administration  484 
Environmental  Manipulation  561 
Electives  appropriate  to  concentration  area 

Areas  of  Concentration 


Hours 

5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
10 


Hours 

5 


3 
3 
3 
4 
35 


Besides  obtaining  the  60  professional  core  credits, 
each  student  must  complete  45  hours  of  course 
work,  prescribed  or  approved  by  his  advisor,  in  his 
chosen  area  of  concentration,  making  a  total  of  105 
quarter  hours  in  the  professional  program. 

Concentrations  are  available  in:  timber  manage- 
ment and  utilization;  watershed  management;  fish 
and  wildlife  biology;  forest  recreation  management; 
forest  resources  administation;  and  forestry  sciences. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Emily  H.  Quinn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  training  for  a 
number  of  professional  careers  and,  in  addition,  pre- 
pares students  for  effective  family  life.  The  curricula 
provide  well-rounded  programs  of  general,  scientific, 
and  technical  education. 

About  one  half  of  the  requirements  for  the  home 
economics  degree  are  planned  to  provide  general 
education  for  personal  enrichment  and  to  serve  as  a 
base  on  which  to  build  specialized  professional 
courses.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  provide  train- 
ing for  professions.  Nine  major  areas  of  specialization 
and  a  general  major  are  available.  Special  programs 
allow  able  students  to  concentrate  in  both  a  major 
area  of  home  economics  and  a  related  area  of  sci- 
ence. Men  and  women  students  from  other  schools 
in  the  University  also  may  take  courses  in  home  and 
family  education  or  in  technical  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Career  Opportunities 

Many  diverse  career  opportunities  are  open  to  the 
graduate  in  home  economics.  A  student  may  prepare 
for  an  educational  career  in  elementary,  junior  high 
or  senior  high  schools,  nursery  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, in  pre-school  programs  for  children  in  hospi- 
tals, schools  and  day  care  centers,  in  youth  group  or 
adult  group  work;  an  industrial  career  in  commercial 
and  financial  companies,  consultant  firms,  in  mer- 
chandising, product  development  laboratories,  public 
utilities,  and  trade  and  industrial  associations;  a 
communications  career  in  advertising,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  trade  journals,  in  radio  and  television; 
or  a  career  in  dietetics  and  institutional  management. 
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Facilities 

Dawson  Hall,  located  on  South  Campus,  houses  the 
modern  and  fully  equipped  teaching  laboratories  and 
classrooms  for  equipment,  foods,  nutrition,  textiles, 
clothing,  housing  and  home  furnishings,  as  well  as 
research  laboratories,  student  and  faculty  lounges, 
and  an  auditorium. 

Four  home  management  houses  serve  as  teaching 
laboratories  for  home  management  and  home  fur- 
nishings. Students  living  there  in  small  groups  for  a 
quarter's  residence  (required  of  most  majors)  gain 
experience  in  applying  their  training  to  a  family  situa- 
tion. 

Child  development  laboratories  for  instructional 
and  research  activities  are  maintained  which  provide 
opportunities  for  observation  of  and  work  with  nor- 
mative infants  and  children  under  six.  In  addition, 
facilities  are  available  for  observation  of  groups  of 
retarded  children. 


Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 


Graduate  Study 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  graduate  study 
in  several  phases  of  work  leading  to  either  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  or  the  Master  of  Home  Economics 
degree,  administered  by  the  Graduate  School.  For 
further  information,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School 
Bulletin. 

Degree  Requirements 

A  student  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  general 
degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the 
University  as  set  down  in  the  general  information 
section  of  this  bulletin. 

Hours 

A  total  of  185  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Home  Economics  degree. 

Grade  Average 

Any  student  who  does  not  have  an  average  grade  of 
2.0  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  85 
academic  quarter  hours  of  work  have  been  com- 
pleted will  not  be  entitled  to  continue  in  attendance 
in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  dean.  Such  permission  will  be 
granted  only  in  exceptional  cases;  required  will  be 
satisfactory  achievement  in  basic  freshman  and  soph- 
omore courses.  An  average  of  at  least  2.0  must  be 
earned  in  all  courses  taken  either  in  home  economics 
or  in  the  joint  major  area  of  concentration  before 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  given  for  graduation. 

Choosing  a  Major 

The  major  concentration  is  given  upon  completion  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  and  must 
be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  School.  The  major 
should  conform  to  one  of  the  plans  listed  under  ma- 
jor concentrations.  Minor  changes  in  programs  may 
be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  major  profes- 
sor with  approval  of  the  dean. 


Special  Programs 

Home  Economics  and  Natural  or  Social  Science 

Men  and  women  students  may  take  special  programs 
designed  to  provide  concentration  in  a  single  major 
area  of  home  economics  and  in  a  related  area  of  nat- 
ural or  social  science.  This  type  of  program  may  be 
taken  only  by  a  student  of  proven  academic  ability 
and  with  permission  of  the  dean.  The  curriculum  will 
be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student,  but 
must  include  at  least  80  quarter  hours  of  general 
education  (humanities  and  sciences),  40  quarter 
hours  in  courses  numbered  200  or  above  in  the  major 
area  of  home  economics,  and  40  quarter  hours  in 
specified  related  areas  of  science.  These  special  pro- 
grams are  particularly  suitable  for  students  planning 
for  graduate  study  in  certain  subject  matter  areas  of 
home  economics. 

Extension  Home  Economics 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Econom- 
ics is  required  for  extension  home  economics  work 
with  the  exception  that  concentrations  in  early  child- 
hood education  or  child  development  and  mental 
retardation  will  not  qualify  graduates  for  employment 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Language — Literature 

English  102.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required. 

If   English   101    is    required,    no   credit   toward 

graduation  is  granted. 

Literature,  English  or  foreign  language,  or 

classical  culture.  (Philosophy  may  be  used  as  a 

substitute.) 

Speech  108. 

Science — Mathematics 
Chemistry  111  or  121. 

Mathematics:  select  from  Mathematics  101, 
105,  116,  235,  253;  Statistics  200,  500;  Philoso- 
phy 258.  If  Mathematics  100  is  required,  no 
credit  towards  graduation  is  granted. 
Laboratory  sequence:  at  least  10  hours  must 
be  taken  in  one  laboratory  science  sequence. 
Other  sciences  specified  for  each  major  are 
listed  below. 

Social  Science 
Psychology  101. 

Other  social  sciences  specified  for  each  major 
are  listed  below.  Hours  not  specified  should 
be  selected  from  the  following:  anthropology, 
economics,  history,  human  geography,  philos- 
ophy, political  science,  psychology,  or  sociol- 
ogy- 
Art  120  or  300 

Other  art  courses   specified   for  certain 
concentrations  are  listed  under  that  area. 


Hours 

20 

(  5) 

(10) 


(  5) 

(  5) 
(  5) 

(10) 


20 


20 


(  5) 
(15) 
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Home  Economics  (All  grades  must  be  C  or  above)     51 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD) 
293,  Family  Relations  (  5) 

390  or  395,  Infant  or  Child  Development  (  5) 

Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 

121,  Clothing  Selection  (3) 

224,  Textiles  (  5) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 

115,  Meal  Preparation  (  5) 

306  or  350,  Foods  or  Meal  Planning  (  5) 

351  or  358,  Nutrition  or  Family  Nutrition  (  5) 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 

175,  Home  Furnishings  (  5) 

343,  Household  Equipment  (  5) 

368  and  369,  Home  Management  (  8) 

Major  Concentration  and  Electives  69 

At  least  30  hours  should  be  selected  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  concentration.  All  grades  in 
home  economics  courses  must  be  C  or  above. 

Note:  Requirements  for  concentration  in  early 
childhood  education  and  child  development 
and  mental  retardation  differ  somewhat  from 
general  requirements  listed  above;  refer  to 
specific  concentration. 

Total  Academic  Hours  (minimum)  185 

This  total  excludes  any  hours  earned  in  English 
101,  Mathematics  100,  basic  ROTC,  or  basic 
physical  education. 

Other  Degree  Requirements 

Any  courses  exempted  with  or  without  credit  by 
advanced  placement  shall  satisfy  the  specific 
degree  requirement;  courses  exempted  without 
credit  may  be  replaced  by  free  electives. 

All  academic  regulations  of  the  University  in 
respect  to  residence  and  degree  requirements 
must  be  satisfied. 

Science  and  Social  Science  Requirements 

Science  requirements  for  certain  majors  in  addition 
to  mathematics  and  Chemistry  111  or  121,  a  10  hour 
laboratory  sequence,  and  a  minimum  of  20  hours  are 
as  follows: 

Clothing  and  Textiles:  Chemistry  261. 

Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation:  Biol- 
ogy 101. 

Dietetics  and  Institution  Management:  Chemistry 
112  or  122,  261;  Biochemistry  301,  Microbiology  350; 
Physiology  (VPH)  310. 

Early  Childhood  Education:  Mathematics,  5  hours 
minimum  (Mathematics  205,  206  are  suggested);  total 
minimum  mathematics  and  sciences,  30  hours. 

Experimental  Foods:  Chemistry  112  or  122,  261; 
Biochemistry  301;  Microbiology  350,  395. 

Home  Economics  Education:  Chemistry  261. 

Housing  and  Home  Management:  Chemistry  261; 
Physics  127,  128. 

Social  Science  requirements  for  certain  majors  in 
addition  to  Psychology  101  and  a  minimum  of  20 
hours  are  as  follows: 

Clothing  and  Textiles:  Economics  112,  113;  Market- 
ing 360. 

Child  Development  and  Child  Development  and 
Mental  Retardation:  Sociology  105. 
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Dietetics  and   Institution   Management:    Psychology 
371  or  414. 

Early   Childhood    Education:    Sociology   105;    mini- 
mum, 25  hours. 

Family  Development:  Sociology  105. 

Home  Economics  Education:  Economics  112,  113. 

Home   Economics  and  Journalism:    Economics  112, 
113;  Psychology  371. 

Housing  and   Home   Management:   Economics  112, 
113  and  one  senior  division  course. 


Major  Concentrations 

Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 

Preparation  for  work  in  retailing  and  commercial  or 
educational  fields  related  to  this  area.  Further  study  is 
required  for  concentration  in  fashion  and  design  or 
advanced  study  for  college  teaching  or  research. 
Electives  may  be  chosen  to  meet  professional  inter- 
est. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 
122  or  123,  Construction 
223,  Family  Clothing 
321,  Advanced  Clothing 
360,  Advanced  Textiles 
561,  Clothing  and  Textile  Economics 


Hours 

3 
3 
5 
5 

5 


Three  additional  courses  numbered  300  or  above  15 
Marketing  360  5 

Electives  in  related  concentration  approved 

by  adviser  15 

Electives  17 

Dietetics  and  Institution  Management 

This  major  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  for  admission  to  all  types  of  ap- 
proved dietetic  internships  and  for  membership.  It 
prepares  the  student  for  administrative  and  therapeu- 
tic dietetics  as  well  as  for  the  teaching  of  dietetics 
and  for  the  graduate  year  in  hospital  dietetics.  Stu- 
dents are  also  prepared  for  school  lunch,  or  institu- 
tional management  if  electives  are  selected  properly. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN)  Hours 

306,  Foods  5 

351,  Nutrition  5 

354,  Quantity  Cookery  5 

372,  Institution  Management  5 

452  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition  5 

453,  Nutrition  in  Disease  5 

550  or  554,  Experimental  Foods  5 

574,  Food  Purchasing  5 

Microbiology  350  5 

Psychology  371  or  414  5 

Biochemistry  301  or  451  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  or  305  5 

Accounting  107  3 

Electives  12-14 

Suggested  electives:   Foods  and  Nutrition  357,  550  or 

554,  572. 

Experimental  Foods 

This  major  offers  training  for  students  interested  in 
educational,  experimental,  and  promotional  work  in 
commercial  fields,  such  as  home  service  work,  com- 
mercial food  demonstration,  or  testing  laboratories.  A 
student  may  confer  with  his  adviser  in  the  selection 
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of  a  sequence  of  electives  to  meet  individual  profes- 
sional interests.  Requirements  for  membership  in  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  may  be  met  through 
proper  choice  of  electives. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN)  Hours 
306,  Foods  5 
351,  Nutrition  5 
357,  Food  Demonstration  3 
452  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition  5 
550,  Experimental  Foods  5 
554,  Experimental  Foods  5 
Microbiology  350  5 
Biochemistry  301  or  451  5 
Electives  29-31 
Suggested  electives:  Art  308;   Food  Science  409;  Edu- 
cational Psychology  304  or  305;  Journalism  368;   Mi- 
crobiology 395,   389;    Psychology  414,   371;  Statistics 
200;  Foods  and  Nutrition  354,  574. 

Child  and  Family  Development 

Concentration  in  Family  Development  (CFD) 

Preparation  for  work  with  agencies  dealing  with  fam- 
ily adjustment,  child  serving  agencies,  or  positions 
requiring  professional  work  in  family  life  as  a  focus. 
Students  interested  in  research  or  college  teaching  in 
this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced  study  with 
this  major. 


395,  Child  Development 

461,  The  Family 

493,  Family  in  the  Community 

495,  Contemporary  Family 

496,  Parent  Education 

Approved  electives  in  child  and  family 
development,  sociology  or  psychology 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 


Concentration  in  Child  Development  (CFD) 

Preparation  for  work  with  young  children  through 
public  and  private  nursery  schools,  child-serving 
agencies,  and  children's  clinics  and  hospitals.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  research  or  college  teaching  in 
this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced  study  with 
this  major. 


390,  Infant  Development 

395,  Child  Development 

492,  Child  Guidance 

496,  Parent  Education 

408,  Development  of  Young  Child 


Hours 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

591,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Activities       5 

311-12,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 

Practicum  10 

594,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 

Administration  5 

Approved  electives  32-44 

Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education 

Preparation  for  teaching  in  nursery  school,  kindergar- 
ten, and  primary  grades  1-3;  a  joint  major  with  the 
College  of  Education.  In  addition  to  courses  listed 
above  under  the  concentration  in  child  development, 
those  listed  below  are  also  required.  Certain  core 
courses  in  home  economics  (Foods  and  Nutrition  306 
or  350,  Housing  and  Home  Management  343,  368, 
369)  are  not  required  in  this  major;  no  elective  hours 
are  available.  This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  primary  schools  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  three. 


Hours 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Art  305  or  Music  303  and  304  5-6 

Reading  Education  401,  Elementary  5 

English  Education  300,  Children's  Literature  3 

English  Education  338,  Elementary  Methods  3 

Mathematics  Education  337  3 

Science  Education  339  3 

Social  Studies  Education  340  3 

Basic  Curriculum  333  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Early  Childhood  Practicum  345  1 

Early  Childhood  Student  Teaching  346  and  347  10 

Concentration  in  Child  Development  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation 

Preparation  for  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at 
early  developmental  levels  in  child  care  centers, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  Students  interested  in  re- 
search, administrative  positions,  or  college  teaching 
in  this  area  will  be  prepared  for  advanced  study  with 
this  major.  In  addition  to  courses  listed  under  the 
concentration  in  child  development,  the  courses 
listed  below  are  required  (instead  of  elective  hours). 

Hours 

Education  303,  Introduction  to  Education  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  505,  515,  595,  346, 

347,  348  40 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (Psychology)  450      5 

General  Home  Economics 

The  general  major  is  planned  to  give  a  broad  cultural 
course  and  training  for  homemaking.  There  are  fewer 
required  courses  and  opportunity  exists  for  many 
electives.  Specialized  interests  may  be  followed 
through  careful  choice  of  electives. 
Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT)  Hours 

122  or  123,  Construction  3 

321,  Advanced  Clothing  5 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD) 
390,  Infant  Development  5 

395,  Child  Development  5 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMC) 

364,  Family  Economics  5 

Home  Economics  electives  15 

Electives  32-34 

General  majors  must  select  at  least  15  electives  hours 
in  one  field  over  and  above  specified  courses. 

Housing  and  Management 

This  major  provides  training  for  careers  in  home  ser- 
vice, management  of  multiple-unit  or  public  housing 
projects,  and  assistance  to  architects,  decorators,  and 
household  appliance  companies. 


Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMC) 
364,  Family  Economics 

376,  Housing 

377,  Practical  Furnishings 
480,  Housing  Developments 

Select  from  the  following  10-20  hours: 

546,  Equipment  Testing 

547,  Lighting  and  Refrigeration 

475,  Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing 

476,  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home 

477,  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings 
570,  Consumer  Problems 


Hours 
5 
3 
3 

5 
10-20 
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Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 
122  or  123,  Construction  3 

321,  Advanced  Clothing  5 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 
306,  Foods  5 

351,  Nutrition  5 

Electives  21-23 

Electives  must  be  approved  by  major  professor  and 
should  be  scheduled  after  requirements  of  this  major 
have  been  satisfied.  Suggested  electives:  Art  216,  287, 
351,  387,  389;  Journalism  377;  Landscape  Architecture 
255,  313;  Sociology  409,  431;  Physics  229;  Statistics 
200. 

Home  Economics  and  Art 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  art  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Department  of  Art.  It  is  designed  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  specialization  in  interior  design, 
crafts,  ceramics,  drawing  and  painting,  or  commercial 
art. 


Hours 

Art  120,  130,  and  230  or  240  15 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 
376  or  480,  Housing  3-5 

377,  Practical  Furnishings  3 

Home  Economics  electives  15 

Art  electives  15-20 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements)  15 

Electives  5-15 

The  art  electives  may  be  selected  with  approval  of 
adviser  from  the  areas  of  interior  design,  crafts,  ce- 
ramics, drawing  and  painting,  or  commercial  art. 

Home  Economics  Education 

The  major  in  home  economics  education  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
College  of  Education.  It  fulfills  the  requirements  for 
teaching  in  both  vocational  and  non-vocational 
homemaking  departments  of  Georgia  high  schools. 
The  graduate  in  this  program  is  qualified  to  receive  a 
four  year  professional  certificate. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  home  economics 
courses  within  six  years  prior  to  the  date  of  registra- 
tion for  completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  in 
this  major  or  for  professional  certification  must  take 
at  least  20  hours  of  course  work  in  home  economics. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 
122  or  123,  Construction 
321,  Advanced  Clothing 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD) 
390,  Infant  Development 
395,  Child  Development 
495,  Contemporary  Family 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 
306,  Foods 
351,  Nutrition 
357,  Food  Demonstration 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 
364,  Family  Economics 
376  or  377,  Housing  or  Practical  Furnishings 

Education 
Educational  Psychology  305,  Adolescent 

Psychology 
Home  Economics  Education  335,  Curriculum 

Planning 


Hours 

3 


Home  Economics  Education  336,  Teaching 

Procedures  5 

Home  Economics  Education  345,  School 

Practicum  1 

Home  Economics  Education  346-7-8, 
Apprentice  Teaching  15 

Electives  11-13 

Prerequisites  for  Home  Economics  Education  335 
and  336  are  as  follows:  Clothing  and  Textiles  224, 
Foods  and  Nutrition  306,  Housing  and  Home  Man- 
agement 343,  and  Child  and  Family  Development  293 
and  390  or  395,  and  overall  average  grade  of  2.5  or 
above;  evidence  of  fitness  for  teaching. 

Suggested  electives:  Child  and  Family  Develop- 
ment 461;  Art  513;  Food  Science  409;  Horticulture 
311;  Journalism  537;  Landscape  Architecture  313; 
Psychology  258;  Recreation  118,  385,  387;  Sociology 
427. 

Home  Economic  and  Journalism 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  journalism  is  of- 
fered jointly  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  journalistic  work  related  to  home  eco- 
nomics with  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television 
or  other  areas  of  the  communications  field. 


Hours 
3 

15 

10 

25 

14-16 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 

122  or  123,  Construction 
Home  Economics  electives 
Journalism  203  and  204.  Mass  Communications 
Journalism  electives 
Electives 

Journalism  electives.  Select  at  least  10  hours  in  one 
of  the  three  sequences  listed  below;  then  expand  in 
that  sequence  or  combine  two  sequences. 

The  three  major  sequences  are:  journalism,  with 
concentrations  in  newspaper  journalism,  magazine 
journalism  or  broadcast  news;  advertising-public  re- 
lations, with  concentrations  in  advertising  and  public 
relations;  and  radio-television-film,  with  concentra- 
tions in  radio,  television,  and  film. 
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THE  HENRY  W. 
GRADY 
SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Warren  K.  Agee,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purposes  and  Scope 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are: 

(1)  to  offer  the  student  a  program  of  study  combin- 
ing the  essential  elements  of  both  a  liberal  and 
a  professional  education; 

(2)  to  engage  in  research  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge  about  mass  communi- 
cation; and 

(3)  to  provide  services  to  the  mass  media  and 
related  organizations,  as  well  as  to  other  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  the  various  publics  af- 
fected by,  and  affecting,  mass  communication. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism  degree  is  a  four-way  program  which  con- 
tains liberal  arts  courses,  communications  courses,  a 
major  in  one  of  four  sequences,  and  a  minor  in  non- 
journalism  subjects  related  to  the  major  field  of 
study.  In  total  hours,  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  courses  provide  a  broadly  based  liberal  arts  back- 
ground, and  one-fourth  involve  study  in  professional 
communication. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  journalism  today 
encompasses  the  entire  mass  communications  field. 
It  includes  metropolitan,  suburban  and  small-town 
newspapers;  press  services  and  syndicates;  radio; 
television;  film;  industrial  and  professional  publica- 
tions; general  magazines;  various  aspects  of  book 
publishing;  advertising;  public  relations;  much  of  the 
production  and  promotion  activities  in  motion  pic- 
tures and  the  theater;  and  editorial,  instructional  and 
research  endeavors  for  schools,  colleges  and  various 
social,  civic  and  governmental  agencies. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  housed  in  a  new  multi- 
million  dollar  communications  center  which  provides 
some  of  the  most  modern  instructional  facilities  avail- 
able. Included  are  classrooms  equipped  with  closed 


circuit  color  television  equipment,  two  large  theater- 
style  auditoriums,  newspaper  and  broadcast  news  fa- 
cilities, advertising  and  graphics  laboratories,  color- 
equipped  television  studios,  modern  radio  studios, 
photographic  laboratories,  film  production  and  pro- 
cessing facilities,  and  ample  classroom  space. 

Accreditation 

The  four  programs  of  the  School  have  been  ac- 
credited by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  These  programs  are  advertising,  news- 
editorial,*  public  relations  and  radio-television-film. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  the  undergraduate 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism. 

Graduate  Study 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  journal- 
ism is  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further 
information. 

Second  Degree  Program 

A  student  who  has  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  a 
college  belonging  to  a  standard  regional  association 
may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  in  journal- 
ism degree  with  a  minimum  of  45  hours  in  journal- 
ism, selected  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
School. 

Degree  Requirements 

Students  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
general  degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  University  as  set  down  in  the  general 
information  section  of  this  catalog. 


'Changed  to  journalism  as  of  September  1,  1969. 
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Hours  and  Residency 

Journalism  students  entering  the  University  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours, 
including  physical  education.  Physical  education  car- 
ries one  academic  hour  of  credit  each  quarter,  up  to 
six  quarters.  Students  who  entered  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967,  must  successfully  complete  a  minimum 
of  185  quarter  hours  plus  required  physical  education 
courses. 

All  students  must  have  a  minimum  of  90  quarter 
hours  in  residence  at  The  University  of  Georgia  to 
graduate.  No  more  than  55  hours  of  the  195  needed 
for  graduation  may  be  taken  in  journalism  courses. 

Grades 

Journalism  students  entering  the  University  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969,  are  required  to  maintain  grades  of  2.0 
or  better  in  all  communications  courses,  and  must 
obtain  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  or  better,  not  a 
graduating  average,  on  all  work  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  order  to  graduate.  Students  may  not  have 
grades  of  1.0  or  1.5  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  total 
quarter  hours  earned. 

Re-Examinations 

The  School  of  Journalism  will  not  authorize  a  senior 
re-examination  in  any  course  offered  by  the  School 
except  during  a  senior's  graduating  quarter  and  then 
only  if  the  final  examination  is  the  reason  for  making 
the  insufficent  grade.  The  dean's  office  must  recom- 
mend the  re-examination. 

Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  in  the  School  of  Journalism  is  assigned 
to  a  faculty  member  who  serves  as  his  academic  ad- 
viser. Usually  he  will  have  two  advisers  during  his 
time  at  the  University,  a  general  adviser  during  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  a  faculty  member 
from  his  major  sequence  during  his  junior  and  senior 
years. 

Selecting  a  Major 

Students  entering  their  third  quarter  as  sophomores 
must  (1)  select  a  major  sequence  for  purposes  of  as- 
signment of  adviser  and  career  counseling  and  (2) 
meet  a  lower  division  checkout.  If  the  student  has 
not  met  his  lower  division  requirements  (including 
completion  of  the  non-journalism  core  curriculum, 
proper  grades  in  English  101-102,  completion  of  phys- 
ical education,  fulfillment  of  the  constitution  and  his- 
tory requirements,  meeting  the  typing  requirement) 
and  does  not  present  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  he  is 
placed  in  a  provisional  major  status.  He  has  two 
quarters  to  remove  his  provisional  status.  The 
School's  executive  committee  may  grant  extensions 
on  individual  petitions.  The  coordinator  of  orienta- 
tion and  the  administrative  assistant  for  student  af- 
fairs may  grant  an  extension  on  a  one-time  basis  for  a 
student  transferring  from  off-campus. 

Miscellaneous 

English  101-102:  Students  entering  the  University 
prior  to  September  1967  must  have  an  average  of  2.0 
or  better  in  English  101  and  102.  Students  entering  in 
September  1967  or  later  must  have  a  grade  of  2.0  or 
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better  in  English  101,  and  the  101-102  average  must 
be  at  least  2.0. 

Typing:  Each  student  entering  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism after  June  1,  1969,  must  pass  a  typing  test  be- 
fore he  can  take  JRL  204  (core  writing  course).  The 
test  requires  a  proficiency  of  40  words  per  minute 
with  only  five  errors  allowed.  If  a  student  fails  the 
test,  he  must  register  for  and  pass  a  course  in  typing 
with  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better. 

Address  Change:  Any  change  in  name  or  address 
(local  and  home)  should  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  Student  Records  Office  in  the  Academic  Building 
and  to  the  School's  office  of  student  affairs. 

Petitions:  Only  the  School's  executive  committee 
may  grant  exceptions  to  the  rules  and  the  curriculum. 
If  a  student  desires  an  exception,  he  must  submit  a 
typed  petition  to  his  adviser.  After  the  adviser  adds 
his  recommendation  and  signs  the  petition,  the  stu- 
dent should  bring  it  to  the  School's  office  of  student 
affairs.  The  administrative  assistant  for  student  affairs 
will  send  the  student  and  the  adviser  a  copy  of  the 
executive  committee's  decision. 

Programs  for  Superior  Students 

In  order  to  encourage  superior  academic  achieve- 
ment, the  School  of  Journalism  endeavors  to  identify, 
recruit,  and  assimilate  into  the  University's  academic 
life  students  with  outstanding  academic  potential. 

These  students,  working  with  a  specially  assigned 
adviser,  often  are  able  to  develop  programs  of  study 
which  have  greater  flexibility  and  include  advanced 
courses.  Qualified  students,  upon  invitation,  are 
urged  to  participate  in  the  University  Honors  Pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  courses  are  offered  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  academic  advisement  is 
provided  by  the  School  of  Journalism.  Almost  all  of 
the  courses  in  the  University  core  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  are  available  as  Honors  courses. 
A  number  of  senior  division  course  opportunities  are 
available  for  Honors  students,  including  three  inde- 
pendent reading  and/or  project  courses  and  an  hon- 
ors thesis  course  offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism. 
In  these  courses  a  student  may  pursue  independent 
study  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  professor 
whose  specialty  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

Normally  students  enter  the  Honors  Program  in 
their  freshman  year;  however,  others  may  begin  par- 
ticipation at  any  time  they  qualify.  Interested  juniors 
transferring  to  the  University  should  inquire  about 
opportunities  available  to  them. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  may  qualify 
for  the  junior  division  Honors  Program  certificate  and 
for  graduation  with  honors. 

Honors  courses  usually  are  taught  in  small  sections 
by  senior  professors,  are  enriched  in  content,  and 
are  presented  at  the  level  of  students  of  superior 
ability.  In  some  cases,  one  course  will  meet  a  two- 
course  requirement. 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  outstanding 
records  often  receive  advanced  placement  because  of 
high  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  the  University's  advanced  placement  examina- 
tion, and  other  tests. 

The  student  may  exempt  a  course  and  be  eligible 
for  placement  in  an  advanced  course  in  the  respec- 
tive subject  or  may  receive  academic  credit  for  the 
particular  course,  thus  allowing  him  to  do  more  ad- 
vance work  and  finish  his  degree  requirements  more 
rapidly. 


For  further  information  contact  the  coordinator  of 
the  programs  for  superior  students  of  School  of  Jour- 
nalism. Also,  see  the  general  information  on  the  Pro- 
grams for  Superior  Students  in  this  bulletin. 

Program  for  Teacher  Certification 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  teaching 
journalism  and  mass  communications  in  high  school 
may  follow  one  of  two  routes: 

(1)  He  may  enroll  in  the  School  of  Journalism  to 
receive  the  A.B.J,  degree  and,  at  the  same  time,  work 
with  the  College  of  Education  to  receive  certification 
in  another  subject  as  his  major  teaching  field.  Geor- 
gia does  not  provide  teacher  certification  in  journal- 
ism itself;  therefore,  English  is  suggested  (but  not 
required)  as  a  major  teaching  field  since  this  is  the 
category  under  which  journalism  comes  in  Georgia 
high  schools. 

(2)  He  may  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education  for 
the  B.S.Ed,  degree  and  take  journalism  as  courses 
related  to  his  major  teaching  field  and/or  as  electives. 

In  following  either  route,  the  student  must  apply  at 
the  College  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  teacher 
education  program  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has 
completed  60  hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of 
1.95  (including  EFN  303).  Preferably  before  this  time, 
he  should  make  his  intentions  to  teach  known  both 
to  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation so  that  he  may  be  assigned  to  an  adviser  in 
each  school  and  have  a  satisfactory  program  worked 
out. 

Internship  and  Cooperative  Study 

Under  the  internship  plan,  qualified  students  are 
given  the  opportunity  during  the  summer  preceding 
their  senior  year  to  serve  an  internship  with  media 
throughout  the  region  and  nation.  This  work  is  in 
addition  to  the  required  resident  journalism  classes. 
Such  an  internship  is  considered  highly  beneficial  to 
a  student's  total  educational  experience. 

The  "co-op"  plan  allows  two  students  to  alternate 
university  study  and  employment  in  the  field  quarter 
by  quarter.  Arrangements  for  intership  and  "co-op" 
study  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  dean. 

Graduation  Information 

A  student  should  apply  for  graduation  at  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  in  the  Academic  Building  within  ten  days 
after  entering  his  first  quarter  as  a  senior.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  he  should  take  his  receipt  to  his  ad- 
viser, who  will  complete  the  preliminary  check-out. 
He  then  makes  an  appointment  with  the  School's 
graduation  adviser  in  the  School's  office  of  student 
affairs  for  a  review  of  his  graduation  requirements. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  cannot  gradu- 
ate while  in  any  probationary  status.  Exceptions  can 
be  granted  only  by  the  School's  executive  committee 
and  must  not  conflict  with  University  regulations. 

Job  Placement 

The  School  of  Journalism  maintains,  through  its  own 
job  placement  office  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
University's  Office  of  Job  Placement  and  Career  De- 
velopment services  to  assist  students  in  locating  jobs, 
part-time  while  in  school  and  on  a  permanent  basis 
following  graduation.  Work  opportunities  occur  with 
radio  stations,  TV  stations,  advertising  and  public  re- 
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lations  agencies,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  indus- 
trial publications,  among  others.  Students  or 
prospective  students  should  contact  the  coordinator 
of  placement  services  in  the  Journalism  building. 

Each  year  an  employment  prospectus  is  published 
containing  pertinent  information  about  graduating 
seniors,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduates  inter- 
ested in  internships.  The  booklet  is  mailed  to  pro- 
spective employers  throughout  Georgia  and  in  other 
regions  as  well. 

Other  Opportunities  for  Experience 

Many  journalism  students  find  experiences  gained  by 
working  on  the  University's  four-day  student  newspa- 
per, The  Red  and  Black,  helpful  in  preparing  them  for 
careers  in  applied  journalism.  The  Red  and  Black,  a 
useful  training  ground  for  journalism  students,  is  not 
connected  with  the  School  as  a  laboratory  newspa- 
per. 

Other  journalism  students  become  staff  members 
of  The  Pandora,  the  student  yearbook,  as  well  as  of 
other  student  publications  such  as  Impressions,  a 
student  literary  magazine. 

A  student-operated  FM  radio  station,  now  in  plan- 
ning stages,  will  provide  practical  experience  oppor- 
tunities for  radio-TV  students. 

All  student  publications  and  the  projected  radio 
station  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
board  of  student  communications,  composed  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  members  and  administrators  across  the 
campus. 

The  School  of  Journalism  established  a  news  center 
of  its  own  in  1969.  The  center  provides  reporting, 
editing,  and  production  experience  under  close  fac- 
ulty supervision  for  students  in  both  print  and  broad- 
cast areas. 

Television  students  obtain  much  practical 
experience  in  producing  educational  materials  for  the 
Instructional  Resources  Center,  a  University-wide  fa- 
cility housed  in  the  Journalism  building. 

Journalism  students  also  are  employed  in  other 
University  divisions  and  by  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  other  media  and  companies 
in  northeast  Georgia. 

Special  Services  and  Institutes 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  students  more  than 
classroom  instruction.  Each  year  numerous  institutes, 
conferences,  and  special  occasions  bring  together 
students,  faculty,  and  leading  communications  lead- 
ers of  the  region  and  nation,  making  possible  a 
blending  of  the  service  and  instructional  functions  of 
the  school. 

Among  the  annual  events  are  the  Georgia  Press 
Institute  (co-sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Press  Associa- 
tion); Georgia  Radio  and  Television  Institute  (co- 
sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers); Southern  Business  Communicators  Institute  (co- 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Business 
Communicators);  and  conventions  of  the  Georgia 
Collegiate  Press  Association,  the  Georgia  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  and  the  Southern  Interscholastic 
Press  Association.  The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education  on  the  University  campus  also  co-sponsors 
the  various  institutes. 

The  School  of  Journalism  administers  the  George 
Foster  Peabody  Radio  and  Television  awards  for  each 
year's  most  distinguished  and  meritorious  broadcast- 
ing programs.   Several  hundred  top  broadcasting  ex- 
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ecutives  of  the  nation  assemble  in  New  York  annually 
for  the  presentation  of  these  awards,  described  as 
"the  goal  of  every  producer  in  radio  and  television." 
The  program  is  now  in  its  fourth  decade. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN 
JOURNALISM  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

University  Core  Curriculum 


Hours 

20 

20 

20 

_30 

90 


10-15* 
40 
30 
6 


Area  I  (Humanities) 

Area  II  (Math  and  Sciences) 

Area  III  (Social  Sciences) 

Area  IV  (Courses  appropriate  to  major) 

Total 

Journalism  School  Curriculum 

Communications  Core  Curriculum 

Major  Sequence 

Minor 

Physical  Education 

Electives  to  complete  a  minimum  of  195  hours      15-20 

Total  195-196 

Explanation  of  University  Core 
Curriculum  Requirements 

Hours 

Area  I  Humanities: 

English  101-102  10 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  in  101,  and 
an  average  of  2.0  is  required  for  both 
courses. 

Literature  10 

A  two-course  sequence  from  the  following: 
English  121-122;  French  201-202;  German  201- 
202;  Italian  201-202;  or  Spanish  201-202. 

Total  20 

Area  II  Math  and  Sciences: 

(a)  Select  any  20  hours  from  the  following: 
Mathematics  101,  105,  116,  235,  253,  254; 
Statistics  200;  or  Philosophy  258;  or 

(b)  Select  any  10  hours  from  (a)  above  and  any 
10  hours  from:  Biology  101-102;  Botany  121- 
122;  Chemistry  111-112,  121-122;  Geography 
120-121;  Geology  125-126;  Physics  127-128- 
137-138;  or  Zoology  225-226;  or 

(c)  Select  five  hours  from  (a);  any  10  hours  from 
(b);  and  five  hours  from  Geography  104  (not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  either  GGY 
120  or  122)  or  Physical  Science  101;  or 

(d)  Select  five  hours  from  (a)  and  any  15  hours 
from  (b). 

Total  20 

Area  III  Social  Sciences: 

(a)  Political  Science  101  5 

Students  who  transfer  credit  for  Political 
Science  101  from  an  out-of-state  college 
must    satisfy    the    Georgia    Constitution    re- 


K Students  who  take  Journalism  101  as  part  of  Area  IV  will 
have  10  additional  hours  in  the  core  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 


quirement  by  successfully  completing  His- 
tory 459,  Political  Science  405,  406,  or  Social 
Science  104,  or  by  passing  an  examination 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

(b)  Select  15  hours  from:  Anthropology  102; 
Economics  105,  106;  Geography  101;  History 
111,  112;  Philosophy  104;  Psychology  101;  or 
Sociology  105. 

Total  20 

Area  IV  Courses  appropriate  to  the  major: 

Humanities  15 

Select  one  of  the  following  options: 

(a)  Three  courses  in  foreign  language  (courses 
101-102-103  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  201-202-203  in  Greek  or  Latin),  if  the 
student  offers  less  than  two  high  school 
units  in  foreign  language;  or 

(b)  Two  courses  in  foreign  language  (courses 
103-104  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  203-204  in  Greek  or  Latin),  if  the 
student  offers  two  or  more  high  school 
units  and  continues  the  same  language  be- 
gun in  high  school,  plus  five  hours  from  (f) 
or  (g)  following,  or  a  foreign  literature 
course;  or 

(c)  Three  courses  in  foreign  language  (courses 
103-104  and  a  foreign  literature  course  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  or  courses  203- 
304-500  in  Greek  or  Latin),  if  the  student 
offers  two  or  more  high  school  units  and 
continues  the  same  language  begun  in  high 
school:  or 

(d)  Two  courses  in  foreign  language  (courses 
101-102  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  201-202  in  Greek  or  Latin),  if  the 
student  offers  two  or  more  high  school 
units  and  changes  from  the  language  begun 
in  high  school,  plus  five  hours  from  (f)  and 
(g)  following;  or 

(e)  Three  courses  in  foreign  language  (courses 
101-102-103  in  a  modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  201-202-203  in  Greek  or  Latin),  if  the 
student  offers  two  or  more  high  school 
units  and  changes  from  the  language  begun 
in  high  school;  or 

(f)  Art  300,  Music  300,  Drama  300— Students 
transferring  to  the  University  who  already 
have  credit  for  Fine  Arts  300  and  who  there- 
fore cannot  enroll  in  Art  300  or  Music  300 
are  permitted  to  elect  the  fine  arts  option  (as 
opposed  to  language  or  classical  culture)  by 
taking  the  following:  Fine  Arts  300;  Drama 
300;  and  either  Drama  222  or  two  3-hour 
courses  from  Art  287,  288,  289,  343. 

(g)  Classical  Culture  120-121-310— CLC  456  or 
CLC  457  are  acceptable  as  alternates  for  CLC 
301,  and  CLC  458  is  acceptable  as  an  alter- 
nate for  CLC  302. 

Social  Sciences  10 

History  251-252 — All  students  receiving  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  the  University  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  Georgia.  This  test  may 
be  taken  only  once.  Satisfactory  completion  of 
History  251  or  252  exempts  students  from  taking 
the  exam. 

Communications  5 

Journalism  101. 
Total  30 
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Transfer  Students 

Although  the  School  of  Journalism  accepts  any  ap- 
proved core  curriculum  completed  at  a  University 
System  institution,  it  is  suggested  that  the  transfer 
student  complete  the  following  courses  during  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years: 

Area  I  Humanities— English  101-102,  121-122  (or 
foreign  literature  option); 

Area  II  Math  and  Sciences — Selection  of  20  hours 
as  indicated  in  the  University  core  curriculum  above; 

Area  III  Social  Sciences — Political  Science  101  and 
15  hours  from  Anthropology  102;  Economics  112,  113, 
114,  Geography  101;  History  111-112,  251-252*,  Phi- 
losophy 104;  Psychology  101;  or  Sociology  105; 

Area  IV  Courses  appropriate  to  major — Select  10 
hours  from  the  social  science  options  listed  in  Area 
III  or  the  University  core  curriculum;  select  15  hours 
from  the  foreign  language/classical  culture/fine  arts 
options  listed  in  Area  IV  of  the  University  core  curric- 
ulum; and  Journalism  101  or  a  five-hour  elective. 

Explanation  of  Journalism 
Curriculum  Requirements 

Communications  Core  Curriculum.  The  following 
communications  courses  are  required  in  all  se- 
quences and  are  part  of  the  School's  core  curricu- 
lum. The  communications  core  curriculum  is 
designed  to  introduce  beginning  students  to  wide 
range  of  knowledge  and  thought  that  is  common  to 
all  mass  communications  media  and  areas.  The  core 
prepares  students  to  enter  any  concentration  in  the 
School  with  a  basic  understanding  of  mass  communi- 
cations in  the  broad  sense,  rudimentary  skills  in  writ- 
ing for  all  media,  and  a  solid  introduction  to  the 
concentration  of  their  choice. 

Hours 

Journalism  101,  Mass  Communications  I:  Survey  5 
Journalism  203,  Mass  Communications  II: 

Philosophy  5 

Journalism  204,  Mass  Communications  III: 

Writing  Workshop  5 


Except  under  special  circumstances,  all  students  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  must  (1)  complete  Journal- 
ism 101  (Journalism  115  may  be  taken  concurrently 
with  101)  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  before  taking 
Journalism  203  and  204  and  (2)  must  complete  all 
communications  core  courses  (101-203-204)  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C  before  taking  any  other  course 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Total  10-15 

Major  Sequence.  The  three  major  sequences  available 
to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  are:  journal- 
ism, with  concentration  in  newspaper  journalism, 
magazine  journalism  or  broadcast  news;  advertising- 
public  relations,  with  concentrations  in  advertising 
and  public  relations;  and  radio-television-film,  with 
concentrations  in  radio,  television,  and  film. 
Total  40 


*AII  students  receiving  an  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
University  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  Georgia.  They  may  take  this  test 
only  one  time.  Satisfactory  completion  of  History  251  or  252 
exempts  students  from  taking  this  examination.  The  School 
of  journalism  recommends  that  the  transfer  student  com- 
plete the  American  history  courses  in  Area  III. 
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Minor.  The  minor  includes  those  subjects  that  will  be 
most  useful  to  the  major  field  of  study.  Minor 
courses  are  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  student's  adviser.  One  subject  matter  area  may 
be  pursued  in  depth,  or  courses  from  two  or  more 
disciplines  may  be  chosen  to  form  a  logical  whole.  By 
careful  choice  of  the  minor  and  electives,  a  student 
may  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  double  major  in 
communications  and  one  of  the  related  liberal  arts  or 
one  of  the  professional  areas  such  as  business. 
Total  30 

Electives.  Within  the  program  of  study,  every  student 
may  select  several  elective  courses  to  complete  the 
total  requirement  of  195  quarter  hours.  Basic  and 
advanced  ROTC  may  be  used  as  elective  credit  and 
can  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  student's  normal 
course  load  of  15-18  hours  per  quarter.  History  100 
may  be  used  only  as  an  elective.  No  credit  will  be 
awarded  for  this  course  if  the  student  has  credit  for 
History  251  or  252.  Successful  completion  of  History 
100  will  fulfull  the  requirement  that  each  student 
must  pass  an  examination  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Georgia. 

Total 


Physical  Education 

Total  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism 


15-20 


195-196 


Major  Sequences 

Journalism 

This  sequence  is  designed  to  help  students  prepare 
for  news  and  editorial  careers  with  newspapers,  press 
association,  magazines  and  the  broadcast  media.  A 
student  selects  one  of  three  concentrations — news- 
paper, magazines,  or  broadcast  news — as  his  major 
interest  and  builds  his  program  accordingly.  The 
courses  listed  for  each  concentration  are  in  addition 
to  the  15  hours  required  in  the  communications  core 
curriculum. 

Newspapers 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260,  News  Writing  and  Reporting  5 

351,  Editing  and  Makeup  5 

460,  Public  Affairs  Reporting  5 


Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 
Journalism  454,  Law  of  Communication 
553,  Editorials  and  Issues 
558,  Magazine  Article  Writing 
567,  Contemporary  American 
Newspaper 


Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or  from 

all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  following 

are  recommended: 

Journalism  230,  History  of  Mass  Media  in  the  U.S.  5 
280,  Basic  Photography  5 

352,  Graphic  Communications  5 

377,  Photojournalism  5 


440,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  5 

557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

559,  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing  5 

564,  Newspaper  Management  3 


Magazines 


Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260,  News  Writing  and  Reporting  5 

351,  Editing  and  Makeup  5 

558,  Magazine  Article  Writing  5 

Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  280,  Basic  Photography  5 

362,  Fiction  Writing  5 

454,  Law  of  Communication  5 
456,  Contemporary  American  Magazines  5 

553,  Editorials  and  Issues  5 

559,  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing  5 

Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or  from 

all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  following 

are  recommended: 

Journalism  230,  History  of  Mass  Media  in  the 

United  States  5 

352,  Graphic  Communications  5 
377,  Photojournalism  5 
440,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  5 
460,  Public  Affairs  Reporting  5 
557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 
563,  Advanced  Fiction  Writing  5 


Broadcast  News 


Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260,  News  Writing  and  Reporting  5 

381,  Radio-Television  News  5 

460,  Public  Affairs  Reporting  5 

Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-Television-Film 

Production  Skills  5 

215,  Radio-Television  Announcing  5 

544,  Television  Acting  and  Performing       5 
580,  Introduction  to  Radio-Television         5 

Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or  from 

all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  following 

are  recommended: 

Journalism  440,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  5 

454,  Law  of  Communication  5 

490,  The  Documentary  5 

553,  Editiorials  and  Issues  5 

557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

565,  Radio-Television  Station 

Management  5 

Advertising-Public  Relations 

This  sequence  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
marketing  and  institutional  communications  of  bus- 
ness  and  other  organizations.  A  student  may  concen- 
trate in  a  program  of  studies  leading  to  a  career  in 
advertising  or  public  relations.  The  courses  listed  for 
each  concentration  are  in  addition  to  the  15  hours 
required  in  the  communications  core  curriculum. 
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are  recommended: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-Television-Film 

Production  Skills  5 

351,  Editing  and  Makeup  5 

280,  Basic  Photography  5 

381,  Radio-Television  News  5 

440,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  5 

454,  Law  of  Communication  5 

460,  Public  Affairs  Reporting  5 

557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

558,  Magazine  Article  Writing  5 

575,  Advertising  Copy  Writing  5 

576,  Advertising  Media  5 
580,  Introduction  to  Radio-Television  5 
584,  Radio-Television  Advertising  5 


Radio-Television-Film 


Advertising 


Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  557,  Principles  of  Advertising 

575,  Advertising  Copy  Writing 

576,  Advertising  Media 


Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  352,  Graphic  Communications 

410,  Mass  Communications  Research 
574,  Advertising  Campaigns 

578,  Retail  Advertising 

579,  Advanced  Advertising  Copy 
584,  Radio-Television  Advertising 


Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or  from 
all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  following 
are  recommended: 
Journalism  115,  Radio-Television-Film 
Production  Skills 

280,  Basic  Photography 

440,  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

454,  Law  of  Communication 

577,  Public  Relations 


Public  Relations 


Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260,  News  Writing  and  Reporting 

352,  Graphic  Communications 

577,  Public  Relations 


Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  410,  Mass  Communication  Research 

590,  Business  and  Industrial  Publications 

591,  Public  Relations  Administration 

592,  Public  Relations  Communications 


Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or  from 

all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The  following 


This  sequence  provides  students  with  a  professional 
course  of  study  in  both  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
radio,  television,  and  film.  Every  major  is  required  to 
take  a  sequence  introduction  and  a  basic  skills 
course.  In  addition,  students  concentrating  in  broad- 
casting are  required  to  take  Journalism  582,  Program 
Analysis  and  Planning,  while  those  concentrating  in 
film  are  required  to  take  Journalism  280,  Basic  Pho- 
tography. Beyond  this  sequence  core,  each  student 
selects  course  work  from  his  area  of  interest  as  listed 
below.  The  courses  offered  are  designed  to  accom- 
modate students  interested  in  a  general  approach  to 
radio-television-film,  as  well  as  those  wishing  to  spe- 
cialize in  radio-TV  management,  radio-TV  perform- 
ance, radio  production,  TV  producing  and  directing, 
educational  TV,  or  film  production.  Students  wishing 
to  emphasize  broadcast  news  or  broadcast  advertis- 
ing will  select  a  number  of  courses  from  the  radio- 
TV-film  sequence,  but  will  concentrate  in  the  journal- 
ism or  advertising  sequence. 

General  Radio-TV-Film 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills  5 

580,  Introduction  to  Radio-TV  5 

582,  Program  Analysis  &  Planning  5 

Sequence  Major 

Choose  15  hours  from  any  course  in  the  radio-TV- 
film  sequence. 

Sequence  Electives 

Choose  10  hours  from  the  radio-TV-film  sequence  or 

any  communication  course. 

Radio 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills  5 

580,  Introduction  to  Radio-Television  5 

582,  Program  Analysis  &  Planning  5 

Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  215,  Radio-Television  Announcing  5 
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381,  Radio-Television  News  5 
546,  Advanced  Projects  in 

Radio-Television-Film  5 
565,  Radio-Television  Station 

Management  5 

583,  Radio  Production  5 

584,  Radio-Television  Advertising  5 

Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10   hours  from  all   courses  in   the  School  of 

Journalism    including   the    above    list.    The    following 

courses  are  recommended:  Film 

Journalism  230,  History  of  Mass  Media  in  U.  S.  5 

410,  Mass  Communications  Research  5 

440,  Public  Opinion  &  Propaganda  5 

454,  Law  of  Communication  5 

557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

577,  Public  Relations  5 

Television 
Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills  5 

580,  Introduction  to  Radio-Television  5 

582,  Program  Analysis  &  Planning  5 

Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  215,  Radio-Television  Announcing  5 

543,  Fundamentals  of  Television 
Directing  5 

544,  Television  Acting  &  Performing  5 

545,  Advanced  Television  Directing  5 

546,  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio- 
Television-Film  5 

585,  Television  Producing  5 

Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10   hours  from  all   courses   in   the  School  of 

Journalism    including   the    above    list.    The    following 

courses  are  recommended: 

Journalism  230,  History  of  Mass  Media  in  U.  S.  5 

280,  Basic  Photography  5 

381,  Radio-Television  News  5 

410,  Mass  Communication  Research  5 

440,  Public  Opinion  &  Propaganda  5 

490,  The  Documentary  5 


502,  ETV  Utilization  5 

503,  ETV  Production  5 

547,  Television  Staging  5 

548,  Television  Lighting  5 
557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 
565,  Radio-Television  Station 

Management  5 

577,  Public  Relations  5 

548,  Radio-Television  Advertising  5 

586,  Cinematography  5 


Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115,  Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills  5 

280,  Basic  Photography  5 

580,  Introduction  to  Radio-Television  5 

Sequence  Major 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  490,  The  Documentary  5 

491,  Motion  Picture  History  5 

492,  Theory  of  Film  2 
546,  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV-Film    5 

586,  Cinematography  5 

587,  Screen  Writing  5 
596,  Motion  Picture  Production  5 

Sequence  Electives 

At  least  10   hours  from  all   courses  in   the  School  of 

Journalism  including  the  preceding  list.  The  following 

courses  are  recommended: 

Journalism  381,  Radio-Television  News  5 

410,  Mass  Communications  Research  5 

440,  Public  Opinion  &  Propaganda  5 

557,  Principles  of  Advertising  5 

577,  Public  Relations  5 

582,  Program  Analysis  &  Planning  5 

584,  Radio-Television  Advertising  5 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Lindsey  Cowen,  B.A.,  LL.B.  LL.M.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  is  on  the  approved  list  of 
the  American  and  Georgia  Bar  Associations. 

Purposes 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School  of  Law  are 
designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  common  law  and  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  statutory  laws  with  which  he  must 
deal.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the  student  how 
to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  legal  principles 
he  learns.  The  School  also  undertakes  to  shape  the 
interests  and  aims  of  its  students  so  as  to  make  them 
respected  and  useful  citizens  and  to  instill  in  them 
that  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and  regard  for  pro- 
fessional ethics  that  should  characterize  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Method  of  Instruction 

In  general,  the  School  operates  under  the  case 
method  of  instruction  as  best  designed  to  enable 
students  to  master  the  common  law  and  equity  as 
working  systems.  The  student  studies  actual  cases, 
deducting  from  them  the  principles  of  law  involved, 
and  this  approach  tends  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  power  of  analysis  of  legal  problems.  In  addition, 
however,  the  study  of  cases  is  supplemented  by  sta- 
tutory and  textual  materials.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  the  drafting  of  legal  instruments  by  requiring  the 
students  to  prepare,  under  the  supervision  of  an  in- 
structor, contracts,  leases,  deeds,  wills,  charters,  and 
other  legal  documents. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
cases  is  given  in  a  practice  court  under  conditions 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  work  of  this  court 


is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  judges,  and  practitioners.  Exercises  con- 
ducted relate  to  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  exami- 
nation and  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  writing  of 
briefs,  presentation  of  arguments  to  the  court  and 
jury,  taking  of  cases  from  lower  courts  to  appellate 
courts,  and  other  related  subjects. 

Facilities 

The  Law  School  is  located  on  the  North  Campus  in  a 
splendid  structure  completed  in  1967.  Classrooms, 
offices,  and  the  Law  Library  are  housed  under  one 
roof  and  are  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  comfortable. 
The  Law  Library  presently  houses  about  200,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  being  expanded  by  10,000  volumes  an- 
nually. The  library  is  administered  by  eight 
professional  librarians,  plus  12  other  full-time  em- 
ployees. Adjacent  to  the  Law  School  and  available  to 
law  students  is  the  University's  Main  Library.  Law  Li- 
brary facilities  are  available  over  100  hours  per  week. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Law  offers  the  Juris  Doctor  and  Master 
of  Laws  degree.  Complete  information  about  these 
degree  programs  may  be  found  in  the  Law  and  Grad- 
uate School  Bulletins. 

Special  Programs 

Continuing  Legal  Education 

Beginning  in  1965,  the  School  of  Law  has  organized 
the  resources  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  State 
Bar  of  Georgia,  and  the  law  schools  of  Emory  and 
Mercer  universities  to  provide  timely  continuing  legal 
education  programs  for  attorneys  throughout  the 
state. 

Sibley  Lectures 

Supported  by  the  Charles  Loridans  Foundation  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  the  John  A.  Sibley  Lectureships  in  Law 
bring  to  Athens  each  year  outstanding  legal  scholars 
from  all  over  the  United  States  who  meet  with  regu- 
larly scheduled  classes  in  their  fields. 
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Other  Activities 

In  addition,  the  Georgia  Law  Review,  the  Journal  of 
International  and  Comparative  Law,  the  Prosecutorial 
Clinic  and  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society  offer 
advanced  students  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
publication  of  legal  periodicals,  and  assist  in  counsel- 
ing, trial  preparation,  and  trial  practice  in  local 
courts. 

Placement 

The  School  of  Law  offers  assistance  to  every  law  grad- 
uate in  securing  suitable  professional  employment. 
Through  the  placement  office  the  law  student  is  of- 
fered guidance  and  counseling  in  selecting  an  em- 
ployment objective. 

While  the  state  of  Georgia  continues  to  attract 
most  of  the  law  graduates,  students  are  accepting 
positions  in  many  other  regions.  Graduates  are  lo- 
cated throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many  for- 
eign countries  where  they  are  serving  business, 
industry  and  government,  as  well  as  the  private  prac- 
tice. 

Scholarships,  Loans,  and 
Student  Employment 

Law  students  are  eligible  for  scholarships,  grants, 
loan  funds,  and  part-time  employment  through  the 
University  and  the  Law  School.  See  the  Law  School 
Bulletin,  or  write  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  for 
further  information. 


admission  should  be  gauged  not  only  by  his  under- 
graduate record,  but  also  by  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, the  nature  of  his  training  and  experience,  and 
by  his  demonstrated  aptitude  for  the  study  of  law. 

No  fixed  pre-law  academic  program  is  required  for 
admission.  The  prospective  law  student  is  encour- 
aged to  seek  a  broad  general  education  which  will 
tend  to  develop  his  ability  to  communicate  with  oth- 
ers both  orally  and  in  writing  and  yet  impart  substan- 
tive knowledge  of  genuine  intellectual  context. 
History,  logic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  enough  sci- 
ence to  appreciate  its  importance,  economics,  gov- 
ernment, sociology,  psychology,  accounting,  and 
anthropology  are  especially  useful  preparation  sub- 
jects for  the  aspiring  lawyer. 

Law  School  Admission  Test 

Questions  relating  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
and  application  procedures  generally  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Admissions  Office,  School  of  Law,  The 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

Transfer  Students 

The  dean  may,  at  his  discretion,  give  full  credit  for 
work  done  in  law  schools  holding  membership  in  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  transfer  be  requested  only  after  comple- 
tion of  at  least  one  year  of  study,  and  prior  to 
beginning  the  third  year  of  study,  in  order  to  meet 
residence  requirements  for  a  degree. 


Admission 

General  Requirements 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege of  approved  standing.  Compliance  with  mini- 
mum standards  does  not,  however,  guarantee 
admission.  "Acceptable  required  work"  connotes 
more  than  satisfaction  of  minimum  academic  require- 
ments; it  represents,  rather,  substantial  scholastic 
attainment.   Moreover,  suitability  of  an  applicant  for 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  PHARMACY 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Kenneth  Lee  Waters,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Durward   Neal   Entrekin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  accredited  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide 
for  the  comprehensive  academic  needs  of  the  profes- 
sion of  pharmacy.  Manpower  needs  of  the  profession 
are  supplied  through  the  School's  undergraduate 
educational  program  which  prepares  students  for  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  and  through  its  graduate  pro- 
gram which  prepares  individuals  for  professional  spe- 
cialization and  for  a  career  in  teaching  and  research. 
The  postgraduate  educational  needs  of  the  profession 
are  met  by  the  School's  continuing  education  and 
service  programs.  Faculty  research  supports  all  of 
these  programs  and  contributes  to  the  advancement 
of  the  body  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  building  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  pharmacy  school  structures  in  the  United 
States,  having  won  a  award  for  design  excellence 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Encom- 
passing some  96,000  square  feet  of  space,  it  is  com- 
pletely air-conditioned  and  is  equipped  with 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  research  facilities. 


Graduate  Study 

The  Graduate  School  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
offers  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degrees  in  various  specialty  areas  of  pharmacy. 
Complete  information  about  these  degree  programs 
may  be  found  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Gradu- 
ate School  Bulletins. 

Pre-Pharmacy  Curriculum 

The  following  pre-pharmacy  program  is  recom- 
mended: 

Hours 

15 


English 


Chemistry 

Biology 

Physics 

History 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Political  Science 

General  electives 

Physical  Education 

For  more  detailed  information,  refer  to  the  pre- 
pharmacy  program  outlined  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  section  of  this  bulletin,  or  write  for  a 
School  of  Pharmacy  Bulletin.  For  more  information 
on  the  pharmacy  professional  programs,  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Pharmacy  Bulletin  from:  Dean,  School  of 
Pharmacy,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia 30601 . 


15 
10 
10 

5 
10 

5 

5 
15 

6 


Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  Complete  information  about 
this  degree  program  may  be  found  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  Bulletin. 
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THE  SCHOOL 

OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 


Charles 
Dean 


A.    Stewart,    B.S.,    M.A.,    M.S.S.W.,    Ph.D., 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Social  Work  began  operation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1964,  offering  a  graduate  program  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  It  is  accredited  by 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

Organization 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  professional  graduate 
school  for  those  already  holding  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  any  field.  However,  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  dean  and  faculty,  provision  is  made  for  profes- 
sional people  such  as  welfare  workers  or  teachers 
who  may  or  may  not  have  a  bachelor's  degree  but 
wish  to  upgrade  their  professional  knowledge,  and 
undergraduates  in  other  fields  or  those  who  plan  to 
pursue  a  M.S.W.  after  obtaining  their  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 


Purpose 

The  specific  educational  aims  of  the  master's  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  a  graduated  series  of  studies  in- 
volving both  class  and  field  learning,  are: 

1.  To  assure  the  student's  acquisition  of  skill  in  the 
component  methods  of  social  work; 

2.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  theoretical  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  can  build  an  understanding 
of  human  behavior  in  all  its  subtle  variety,  and  in 
its  psychological,  social,  and  cultural  dimensions; 
and,  further,  to  enable  him,  through  the  disci- 
plined use  of  self,  to  employ  this  understanding 
as  a  professional  person; 

3.  To  establish  a  firm  conceptual  basis  for  the  stu- 
dent's understanding  of  the  structure  and  dy- 
namics of  the  social  welfare  system  in  this 
country,  with  emphasis  on  its  economic  and  po- 
litical dimensions,  so  that  he  may  develop  a  deep 
commitment  to  social  action  toward  alleviating 
human  need;  and 


4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  examine  his  own  atti- 
tudes and  values  so  that,  in  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  he  may  achieve  a 
comfortable  identification  with  social  work  and  a 
genuine  adherence  to  professional  ethics. 

Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

Social  work  is  one  of  the  professions  that  operates 
within  social  welfare.  Methods  in  social  work  involve 
the  use  of  self  in  a  relationship  designed  to  enhance 
the  social  functioning  of  clients.  Satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  curriculum  of  this  graduate  program  pro- 
vides the  student  with  knowledge,  and  skills 
necessary  for  beginning  professional  application. 
Because  of  a  marked  shortage  of  qualified  social 
workers,  graduates  are  in  considerable  demand  to 
staff  programs  designed  to  meet  human  needs  in  the 
present  period  of  rapid  social  change. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  located  in  Candler  Hall 
on  North  Campus.  Extensive  University  resources 
enrich  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
Research  facilities  include  the  machines  and  human 
resources  of  the  Computer  Center,  the  Institute  for 
Behavioral  Research,  and  the  Social  Work  Research 
Center. 

The  Institutes  of  Community  and  Area  Develop- 
ment, Government,  and  Higher  Education  are  impor- 
tant adjuncts  to  the  School  of  Social  Work.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  University  doctoral  programs, 
including  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  political 
science,  education,  philosophy,  and  business  admin- 
istration, are  related  to  social  work. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  through  the  Gradu- 
ate School  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

Financial  Aid 

The  University  provides  several  graduate 
assistantships  in  amounts  up  to  $2400  for  nine  month 
appointments.   Twenty-eight  federal   traineeships   are 
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also  administered  by  the  school.  In  addition,  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  offer  students  up  to  the 
amount  of  $4900,  plus  tuition  and  fees,  with  a  related 
commitment  of  obligated  service  at  a  higher  salary 
following  graduation.  For  further  information  write 
the  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Admission 

In  addition  to  the  Graduate  School  requirements  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  demonstrated  potential  for 
graduate  study  as  indicated  by  aptitude  scores  and 
undergraduate  scholarship,  the  School  of  Social 
Work  assesses  applicants'  potential  in  the  following 
areas:  oral  and  written  communication  skills,  inter- 
personal compentence  and  toleration  for  frustration 
and  stress,  relative  freedom  from  prejudice,  self 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others,  and 
motivation  to  assist  others  in  problem-solving  efforts. 
An  interview  with  a  faculty  member  or  designated 
social  worker  is  a  recommended  pre-admission  pro- 
cedure. 

Successful  graduate  performance  in  social  work  is 
accomplished  by  students  with  varied  academic  back- 
grounds, but  a  concentration  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  humanities  is 
of  value.  Supervised  experience  as  a  sub-professional 
social  worker  in  a  social  agency  enhances  capabilities 
for  graduate  study  in  many  cases. 


Hours  Required 

A  minimum  of  60  credit  hours  is  required  for  the 
M.S.W.  degree,  although  most  students  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accumulate  a  substantial  number  of  addi- 
tional credits  beyond  this  minimum. 

Transfer  Students 

A  student  may  transfer  credits  up  to  one  year  taken 
from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  subject  to 
the  dean's  approval.  However,  a  student  may  not 
transfer  into  degree  status  without  meeting  the 
School's  formal  qualifying  standards. 

Academic  Work  Load 

The  normal  academic  work  load  is  15  quarter  hours. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum,  course  offerings  and  areas  of  con- 
centration are  completely  explained  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  Bulletin.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  The 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Richard  B.  Talbot,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Lester  M.  Crawford,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
Harold  E.  Snyder,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

At  the  1948  Southern  Governors'  Conference  in  Sa- 
vannah, a  compact  for  regional  education  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  was  adopted.  Accordingly,  the  states 
of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  are  assigned  by  the  Southern  Regional  Edu- 
cation Board  to  The  University  of  Georgia's  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  present  quotas  permit 
Georgia  to  enroll  22  each  year;  Maryland,  11;  North 
Carolina,  12;  South  Carolina,  10;  and  Virginia,  14. 
The  exact  representation  is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  respective  applicants.  A  maximum  of  69 
students  will  be  admitted  each  year  in  the  fall  only. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  officially  rec- 
ognized as  a  fully  accredited  institution  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Education  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

The  College  is  composed  of  five  departments,  each 
with  its  full  time  staff  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  hold 
D.V.M.  and/or  Ph.D.  degrees.  Clinical  instruction  is 
provided  by  the  joint  staffs  of  the  Departments  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Pathology  and  Parasitology, 
Medical  Microbiology,  Physiology  and  Pharmacology, 
and  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Besides  the  teaching  function,  the  College  also 
serves  as  a  research  center  for  the  investigation  of 
animal  and  poultry  diseases  and  other  biomedical 
and  health  related  problems.  Research  activity  is  very 
closely  correlated  with  graduate  student  instruction. 
The  master's  and/or  Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  by  all 
departments  in  the  College  through  the  Graduate 
School. 

Facilities 

All  departments  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine are  housed  in  modern,  well-designed  buildings 


of  ample  size  to  serve  all  functions  related  to  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Classrooms  and  student  laboratories, 
seminar  rooms,  reading  room,  administrative  and 
departmental  offices,  auditorium  and  the  teaching 
hospital  are  located  in  the  buildings.  In  addition, 
space  is  provided  for  research  study. 

Degree  Offered 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers  the  Doctor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  degree.  The  Graduate  School 
offers  the  M.S.  degree  in  avian  medicine,  anatomy, 
histology,  medical  microbiology,  pathology,  parasitol- 
ogy, pharmacology,  and  physiology.  The  Ph.D.  de- 
gree is  offered  in  all  of  the  above  except  avian 
medicine,  anatomy  and  histology.  See  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Graduate  School  Bulletins 
for  more  details. 

Admission 

Students  who  are  residents  of  Georgia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  will  be 
given  first  preference  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Application  blanks  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  authorized  persons  at  the  land  grant 
college  in  the  respective  states. 

Maryland  Residents: 
Pre-Veterinary  Advisor 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
College  of  Agriculture 
The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

North  Carolina  Residents: 
Director  of  Resident  Instruction 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

South  Carolina  Residents: 
Pre-Veterinary  Advisor 
Department  of  Animal  Science 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Science 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 
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Virginia  Residents: 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061 

Georgia  and  All  Others: 
Office  of  the  Dean 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 

Selection  of  students  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
representative  committee  of  the  faculty  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  College.  The  committee  shall  con- 
sider applications  of  candidates  who  have  met  the 
minimum  academic  requirements,  including  success- 
ful completion  of  two  years  of  college  study,  or  its 
equivalent  in  an  accredited  college.  The  committee 
shall  also  consider  other  factors  such  as  character, 
personality,  health,  experience  with  animals,  general 
knowledge,  and  motivation. 

In  order  for  the  student  entering  veterinary  medical 
college  to  be  prepared  for  his  courses,  he  must  have 
acquired  certain  basic  scientific  information.  Such 
information  is  ordinarily  obtained  in  the  following 
undergraduate  courses:  English,  physics*,  biology, 
chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic*),  humanities  and 
social  studies 

Although  two  years  of  college  is  the  minimum  re- 
quirement, the  student  should  pursue  a  well- 
rounded  B.S.  degree  program.  Listing  of  the  above 
courses  is  not  intended  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  other  less  specific  educational  requirements.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  veterinary  medical 
college  are  based  on  the  premise  that  the  program  of 
training  a  veterinarian  is  a  continuous  one  shared  by 
both  the  undergraduate  college  and  the  veterinary 
medical  college.  The  responsibility  of  the  undergrad- 
uate training  program  is  thus  not  only  to  provide  the 
prospective  student  with  the  technical  information 
and  skills  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
complete  his  course  in  veterinary  medical  college  but 
also  to  help  him  develop  a  broad  background  of  ex- 
perience and  interest  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  later  to  achieve  a  full  realization  of  his  potentiali- 
ties as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

Student  Activities 

Students  in  the  College  are  governed  by  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  ethical  conduct  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  self-administered.  The  official  student 
governing  body  is  the  student  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Students  also  are 
involved  in  the  Intra-Vet  newsletter,  the  Vefer/'nar/us 
yearbooks,  and  Alpha  Psi  and  Omega  Tau  Sigma  vet- 
erinary medical  fraternities. 

Pre-Veterinary  Medical  Program 

Adviser:  Lester  M.  Crawford 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  maintains  a  pro- 
gram for  undergraduate  students  interested  in 
preparing  themselves  for  the  veterinary  medical  cur- 
riculum. This  program  consists  of  two  years  general 
study.  Students  may  enter  the  professional  veterinary 
medical  program  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  or 
they  may  transfer   into  other  curricula   in   pursuit  of 


the  B.S.  degree.  Interested  students  should  contact 
the  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  of  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 

Director:  Richard  B.  Talbot 

The  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine  was  estab- 
lished in  October,  1965.  The  institute  encompasses 
the  research  activities  of  the  College.  It  functions  as  a 
coordinating  center  for  biomedical  and  environmen- 
tal health  research  and  research  training  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  staff  of  the  institute  consists  of  the 
research  faculty  of  the  College  and  of  other  depart- 
ments in  the  University  who  are  co-staffed  on  the 
professional  and/or  graduate  programs  of  the  College 
and  are  engaged  in  health-related  research  pertinent 
to  the  institute's  programs. 

Diagnostic  and  Research  Laboratory 

Director:  Frank  E.  Mitchell 

The  College  maintains  diagnostic  and  research  labo- 
ratories in  Tifton,  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing diagnostic  research  and  of  conducting  pertinent 
research.  These  laboratories  are  staffed  by  an  ade- 
quate complement  of  veterinary  medical  diagnosti- 
cians and  technicians.  Although  the  lab  is  primarily 
involved  in  diagnostics  for  the  southern  Georgia  area, 
it  is  also  involved  to  some  extent  in  the  teaching  and 
research  program  at  the  College  proper. 


"Must  be  at  the  pre-medical  sciences  level  and  not  be  a  sur- 
vey course. 
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Admissions 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose 

The  Graduate  School  coordinates  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  research  and  advanced  study  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  University. 

Organization 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined  by 
the  graduate  faculty,  which  consists  of  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  president  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ductive research,  other  creative  activities,  including 
teaching.  The  policies  determined  by  the  graduate 
faculty  are  administered  by  the  dean  through  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

The  traditional  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science  are  offered  in  24  and  26  disciplines,  re- 
spectively. The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  of- 
fered in  40  disciplines. 

Professional  masters  degrees  are  offered  in  16 
areas.  Professional  doctoral  degrees  are  offered  in 
education  and  public  administration. 

Facilities 

The  Graduate  School  has  access  to  the  resources  of 
the  entire  University.  Of  particular  value  are  the  Uni- 
versity's libraries,  containing  approximately  1,770,380 
items:  U.S.  government  publications;  extensive  doc- 
ument collections;  microfilms;  and  numerous  files. 
Graduate  students  may  also  use  the  union  catalog  for 
reference  to  the  books  and  periodicals  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity,   Agnes    Scott    College,    Georgia    Institute    of 


Technology,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  Histo- 
ry, and  the  Georgia  State  Library  to  supplement  their 
research. 

The  research  program  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  makes  available 
facilities  for  research  problems  and  thesis  writing,  as 
well  as  certain  fellowships.  The  University  of  Georgia 
Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island  has  research  pro- 
grams in  progress  on  marine  and  aquatic  biology, 
biochemistry,  marine  and  coastal  geology,  geochem- 
istry, and  plant  physiology.  The  Institute  for  Behav- 
ioral Research  encourages  studies  in  various 
disciplines  concerned  with  changes  of  the  people 
and  culture  in  the  South.  The  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  serves  as  an  institutional  research  facility 
for  the  University  and  assists  individuals  preparing  for 
college  teaching  or  institute  research  positions.  The 
Institute  of  Ecology,  with  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  coordinates  and  extends 
research  and  graduate  training  in  the  environmental 
aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Detailed  information  on 
the  research  programs  in  various  fields  is  given  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Fellowships,.  Assistantships,  and 
Scholarships 

A  wide  variety  of  support  for  graduate  students  is 
available  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  graduate  assist- 
antships, teaching  assistantships,  and  research  assist- 
antships. The  Graduate  School  is  approved  to  offer 
National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowships,  and  National 
Science  Foundation  Graduate  Traineeships. 

Application  blanks  and  further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  must  be  filed  by 
February  15. 

Admission 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper 
regional  accrediting  association  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant 
should  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  under- 
graduate class  and  should  have  completed  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  in  which 
he  proposes  to  study.  Application  forms  may  be  ob- 
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tained  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office.  Each 
applicant  for  admission  must  submit,  with  his  formal 
application,  two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all 
colleges  and  universities  attended,  including  The 
University  of  Georgia,  two  official  copies  of  test 
scores  on  an  approved  entrance  test,  and  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  There  is  a  $10  admission 
application  fee. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  should  be 
received  in  the  Graduate  Admissions  Qffice  not  later 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter 
the  student  plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materi- 
als is  referred  to  the  department  in  which  the  appli- 
cant proposes  to  study,  where  it  is  considered  by  the 
faculty  of  that  department.  Final  consideration  is 
given  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  no- 
tified by  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  that  he  has 
been  admitted.  All  students  must  be  admitted  prior 
to  the  registration  period.  Materials  submitted  in 
support  of  an  application  will  not  be  returned. 

Entrance  Tests 

For  any  applicant,  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for 
admission  as  a  prospective  degree  candidate.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  to  masters  programs  in  education 
and  law  may  offer  scores  on  the  National  Teacher 
Examination  and  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  re- 
spectively, in  lieu  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(ATGSB)  scores  may  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  by  applicants  seeking  ad- 
mission as  prospective  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  or  the  Master  of  Accoun- 
tancy degree  programs.  The  Miller  Analogies  Test  is 
acceptable  for  admission  only,  when  time  does  not 
permit  the  applicant  to  submit  appropriate  test  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  approved  tests 
listed  above  for  admission  to  candidacy. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National 
Teacher  Examination,  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business,  and  Law  School  Admission  Test 
are  offered  several  times  a  year  at  numerous  testing 
centers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Advance 
registration  is  required,  usually  no  later  than  15  days 
prior  to  the  date  the  examination  is  administered. 
Registration  forms  and  detailed  information  on  the 
availability  and  character  of  each  examination  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  or  by  writing  to 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

Additional  Information 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  The 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601.  Inquir- 
ies about  facilities  for  advanced  studies  and  research, 
programs  of  study  and  specific  department  require- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  person  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  departmental  course  offerings. 
More  detailed  information  is  given  in  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  From  Abroad 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  for  securing 
needed  information  and  for  processing  an  application 


from  abroad,  foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  submit 
complete  information  as  early  as  possible.  This  infor- 
mation should  include  his  application,  two  official 
transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities  attend- 
ed, and  a  statement  concerning  his  financial  re- 
sources. Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are 
familiar  with  higher  education  programs  in  the 
United  States  are  advantageous.  Evidence  of  an  ade- 
quate command  of  English  is  also  helpful.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  student  from  abroad  must  be  complete 
with  supporting  materials  and  in  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  no  later  than  eight  weeks  prior  to  the 
quarter  for  which  admission  is  desired. 

Classification  of  Graduate  Students 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to 
graduate  standing  will  be  eligible  to  register  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
under  any  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

1.  Prospective  Candidate  for  a  Degree.  A  student 
who  meets  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
a  degree  program  and  who  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  department  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  study  may  be  admitted  as  a 
"prospective  candidate"  for  that  degree. 

2.  Non-Degree  Candidate.  A  student  who  meets 
requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
may  take  graduate  courses  without  becoming  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  An  applicant  who  holds 
a  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
may  be  admitted  by  submitting  an  application 
supported  only  by  a  transcript  showing  the  mas- 
ter's degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is 
granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  any 
recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  en- 
roll in  the  Graduate  School  for  any  one  quarter 
or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  in  order 
to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  registration,  an  application  and 
certification  of  his  graduate  standing  in  another 
institution.  A  special  form  for  this  purpose  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Officer. 
Later,  if  he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student, 
he  must  apply  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non- 
accredited  college  or  foreign  institution  or  one 
on  whom  some  condition  has  been  placed  by 
his  major  department  may  be  admitted  to  the 
University  as  an  unclassified  postgraduate.  An 
unclassified  postgraduate  may  later  be  admitted 
to  full  graduate  standing  on  the  basis  of  en- 
trance test  scores,  his  record  at  The  University 
of  Georgia,  and  the  recommendation  of  his 
department.  If  an  unclassified  postgraduate  is 
later  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  a 
degree,  work  taken  while  in  this  classification 
may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  degree  program. 


Irregular  Students 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  if  registered  in  the  University,  will 
be   registered   through   the   undergraduate  school   or 
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college  of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  stu- 
dents. No  irregular  student  will  be  permitted  to  regis- 
ter for  graduate  courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a 
student  while  under  this  classification  may  be 
counted  for  credit  toward  any  graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  justify  his  admission  to  grad- 
uate status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his  ap- 
plication for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has 
completed  a  minimum  of  15  quarter  hours  of  ap- 
proved course  work  in  classes  on  the  campus  and 
has  submitted  scores  on  an  appropriate  entrance  test. 

Readmission  and  Reapplication 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus 
courses  in  the  quarter  for  which  he  is  admitted,  he 
should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his 
plans  and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  de- 
sired. Otherwise,  the  original  admission  will  be  can- 
celled, the  applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued,  and  a 
new  application  will  be  required  for  admission  at  a 
later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more 
quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  and  is  re-enrolling  for 
the  "same"  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  an  application  for  "readmission." 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  different  degree,  and 
has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclu- 
sive of  summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  an  application  for  "admission." 

Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student  plans 
to  re-enter. 

Courses 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students.  Certain  courses  devoted  to  basic 
fundamental  knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corre- 
sponding 600  number  for  a  graduate  student.  Other 
courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  profes- 
sional degrees  carry  a  500  number  for  an  undergradu- 
ate in  the  senior  division  and  a  700  number  for  a 
graduate  student. 

A  full  load  for  a  graduate  student  is  10-16  quarter 
hours.  Students  holding  assistantships  are  expected 
to  enroll  for  proportionately  smaller  loads.  Any  grad- 
uate student  using  university  facilities  or  staff  time 
must  register  for  a  minimum  of  three  quarter  hours. 


Master  of  Science 

The  degree  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  who  have  met  the  prescribed  require- 
ments for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural 
engineering,  agronomy,  anatomy,  animal  science, 
biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  dairy  science,  ento- 
mology, food  science,  forest  resources,  geology, 
home  economics,  horticulture,  medical  microbiology, 
microbiology,  pharmacy,  physics,  physiology/phar- 
macology, plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  poultry 
science,  psychology,  statistics,  veterinary 
pathology/parasitology,  and  zoology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  University  established  this  degree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  properly  qualified  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  research  and  other  schol- 
arly activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  pro- 
grams for  the  master's  degree.  At  present, 
opportunity  for  such  advanced  graduate  work  is  pro- 
vided in  agricultural  economics,  agronomy,  animal 
nutrition,  animal  sciences,  biochemistry,  botany, 
business  administration,  chemistry,  comparative  liter- 
ature, counseling  and  student  personnel  services, 
drama,  economics,  education  of  exceptional  children, 
English,  entomology,  food  science  and  dairy  manu- 
facturing, forest  resources,  geography,  geology,  his- 
tory, linguistics,  mathematics,  microbiology, 
pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  physi- 
ology/pharmacology, plant  pathology  and  plant  ge- 
netics, plant  sciences,  political  science,  poultry  sci- 
ence, psychology,  reading  education,  Romance 
languages,  sociology,  statistics,  veterinary 
pathology/parasitology,  and  zoology.  An  applicant 
who  is  looking  forward  to  work  at  this  level  should 
communicate  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
in  advance  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  pursu- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  any  definite  amount  of  work  prescribed  in 
advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  profi- 
ciency in  research,  breadth  and  soundness  of  schol- 
arship, and  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  specific 
field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attainment  must 
be  provided  through  the  presentation  of  an  accept- 
able dissertation  based  upon  independent  research 
and  through  the  satisfactory  passing  of  such  written 
and  oral  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 


DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degrees  offered  are  listed  below.  For  specific 
requirements  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Advanced  General  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

The  degree  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  who  have  met  the  prescribed  require- 
ments for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  anthropology,  art  history,  business 
administration,  classics,  comparative  literature,  drama 
and  theatre,  economics,  education,  English,  French, 
geography,  German,  history,  journalism,  mathemat- 
ics, mathematics  (non-thesis),  mathematical  statistics, 
music,  philosophy,  political  science,  Romance  lan- 
guages, sociology,  Spanish,  and  speech  communica- 
tion. 


Advanced  Professional  Degrees 

Master  of  Accountancy 

This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  execu- 
tive positions  in  private  accounting.  It  is  open  to 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  or  its  equivalent. 

Master  of  Agricultural  Extension 

This  degree  is  designed  especially  for  county  agricul- 
tural extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general 
Graduate  School  requirements,  one  year  of  field  ex- 
perience in  agricultural  extension,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
required. 

Master  of  Art  Education 

This  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  professional 
competency  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art. 
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Master  of  Avian  Medicine 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
specialized  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  poultry  diseases. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires 
sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as 
preparation  for  a  career  in  business.  Any  approved 
baccalaureate  degree  may  be  accepted  as  the  prereq- 
uisite for  the  program. 

Master  of  Education 

This  degree  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  voca- 
tional objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional 
training  rather  than  experience  in  research.  A  student 
who  contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  de- 
gree should  seek  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of  the 
division  of  graduate  studies  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion as  to  the  program  he  should  follow.  The  Master 
of  Education  degree  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
areas:  administration,  adult  education,  agricultural 
education,  art  education,  business  education,  coun- 
seling, curriculum  and  supervision,  distributive  edu- 
cation, driver  and  safety  education,  early  childhood 
education,  education  of  the  crippled,  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  educational  administration, 
educational  media,  educational  psychology,  elemen- 
tary education,  English  education,  foreign  language 
education,  health  and  physical  education,  home  eco- 
nomics education,  industrial  arts  education,  library 
science  education,  mathematics  education,  music 
education,  reading  specialist,  research  design  in  edu- 
cation, school  psychometrist,  science  education,  so- 
cial science  education,  special  speech  and  hearing, 
speech  education,  supervising  teacher  service,  trade 
and  industrial  education,  visiting  teacher,  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

This  program  is  for  students  in  the  creative  and  per- 
forming arts  whose  vocational  objectives  require 
advanced  skills  in  art,  drama,  music,  and  speech 
communication. 

Master  of  Forest  Resources 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  seek  pro- 
fessional education  in  forestry  rather  than  experience 
in  scientific  research. 

Master  of  Home  Economics 

This  program  prepares  students  for  professional  ser- 
vice in  home  economics. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

This  program  provides  advanced  training  for  land- 
scape architects  and  graduates  in  related  fields. 

Master  of  Laws 

The  L.L.M.  program  is  essentially  a  fourth  year  of  J.D. 
studies,  affording  an  opportunity  for  further  study  in 
fields  not  fully  covered  in  undergraduate  law  work. 

Master  of  Music  Education 

This  program  prepares  students  for  professional  ca- 
reers in  teaching  or  supervising  public  school  music. 

Master  of  Public  Administration 

This  program  provides  advanced  professional  training 
for  graduates  who  plan  to  work  in  public  administra- 
tion. 


Master  of  Social  Work 

This  program  emphasizes  both  clinical  social  work 
practice  and  community  social  policy. 

Specialist  in  Education 

The  program  for  the  Specialist  in  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  a  minimum  of  45  quarter  hours  of  study  at  the 
graduate  level  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

Doctor  of  Education 

This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training 
for  careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other 
educational  services.  At  the  present  time,  the  degree 
is  offered  in  the  following  fields  of  education:  admin- 
istration, adult  education,  art  education,  business 
education,  counseling  and  guidance,  counseling  and 
student  personnel  services,  curriculum,  educational 
philosophy,  educational  psychology,  early  childhood 
education,  elementary  education,  English  education, 
foreign  language  education,  higher  education,  math- 
ematics education,  music  education,  physical  educa- 
tion, reading,  research  design,  science  education, 
social  science  education,  special  education,  supervi- 
sion, teacher  education,  and  vocational  education. 
Specialization  in  research  training  and  in  subject 
fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege teaching  is  provided. 

Doctor  of  Public  Administration 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced 
doctoral  level  education  of  high  quality  for  individu- 
als preparing  to  enter  or  are  already  employed  at  the 
higher  executive  or  managerial  level  of  the  public 
service  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the 
United  States. 

Program  for  Teacher  Certification 

For  Majors  in  Education 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  agency 
which  awards  professional  certificates.  The  College  of 
Education  has  been  approved  to  offer  graduate  pro- 
grams designed  to  qualify  students  for  fifth-year  pro- 
fessional certificates  and  sixth-year  professional 
certificates. 

For  other  details  and  requirements  see  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Bulletin. 

For  Majors  in  Fields  Other  Than  Education 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  fields  other  than  educa- 
tional may  meet  the  requirements  for  a  teaching 
certificate  at  the  five-year  level.  For  requirements  see 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 
AND  FACILITIES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


Special  services  and  facilities  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  include  community  education  services,  var- 
ious institutes,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  the  University  Press,  Athletic  Association 
and  Alumni  Society.  Particular  institutes  are  listed 
under  the  various  schools  and  colleges. 

SERVICES  AND  INSTITUTES 

The  vice  president  for  services  is  responsible  for  the 
direction  and  coordination  of  all  public  service  pro- 
grams of  the  University.  Requests  for  information  on 
programs  in  this  section  may  be  directed  to  him,  un- 
less otherwise  noted. 

Institute  of  Community  and 
Area  Development 

This  institute  makes  the  total  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity available  to  state,  area  and  local  organizations 
confronted  by  problems  of  community  and  area 
growth,  adjustment  and  development.  Specialists 
from  a  large  number  of  fields — economics,  business, 
geology,  landscape  development,  community  organi- 
zation, safety  education,  sociology,  recreation,  social 
work,  government,  etc. — frequently  work  together  as 
a  problem-solving  team.  Their  activities  include  re- 
search and  special  studies;  provision  of  factual  infor- 
mation; help  in  community  program  planning; 
assistance  in  conducting  leadership  seminars,  forums 
and  other  educational  meetings. 

Personnel  involved  are  primarily  University  faculty, 
staff,  and  graduate  students.  These  activities  fre- 
quently involve  contractual  arrangements  between 
the  University  and  the  local  organization. 

Institute  of  Government 

The  Institute  of  Government  functions  to  achieve 
better  government  for  the  people  of  Georgia  through 
a  program  of  research,  training  and  services. 

A  comprehensive  research  program  is  conducted  in 
government,  public  administration,  public  law,  the 
political  process,  public  finance,  police  science  and 
law  enforcement,  probation,  parole  and  correction. 
The  Institute  publishes  appropriate  books  and  mono- 


graphs, including  handbooks  for  local  and  state  gov- 
ernmental officials.  Educational  programs  are  held  for 
governmental  officials,  including  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  probation,  parole,  and  prison  officials. 

On  a  selected  basis,  and  with  appropriate  staff 
available,  the  Institute  of  Government  provides  con- 
sultation services  to  area  planning  commissions  and 
city  and  county  governments.  These  projects  include 
studies  of  functional  cooperation  between  city  and 
county  government,  organization  and  management 
studies,  and  reviews  of  charters  and  municipal  prac- 
tices. 

Institute  of  Government  personnel  serve  jointly 
with  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Develop- 
ment, the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
the  Departments  of  Political  Science  and  Sociology  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Departments  of 
Accounting  and  Finance  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  institute  works  closely  with  the  political  sci- 
ence department  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  off-campus  Master  of  Public  Administration  pro- 
gram. Research  assistantships  in  the  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment are  awarded  to  graduate  students  each  year. 

Institute  of  Higher  Education 

This  Institute  serves  as  the  institutional  research 
facility  for  the  University  and  assists  in  statewide 
studies  of  higher  education.  The  Institute  promotes 
studies  in  and  provides  services  for  other  colleges 
and  universities,  public  and  private,  and  assists  indi- 
viduals who  are  preparing  for  college  teaching  or  in- 
stitutional research. 

THE  GEORGIA  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  seeks 
to  fill  the  need  for  continuing  education  for  Georgia 
citizens  regardless  of  their  previous  contact  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  One  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  University  is  to  offer  credit  and  non- 
credit  programs  on  campus  and  throughout  the  state. 
The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  is  the 
administrative  unit  through  which  most  of  the  non- 
agricultural   service   programs   are   directed.    It  draws 
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on  the  full  resources  of  the  University,  working 
closely  with  the  faculty  and  participating  groups  to 
evaluate  its  various  programs  and  design  new  ser- 
vices. The  center  is  headed  by  a  director  who  super- 
vises the  over-all  operation,  with  associate  directors 
for  the  major  divisions  of  instructional  services, 
communications  services,  and  managerial  services. 

The  Georgia  Center  building  on  campus  provides, 
in  addition  to  administrative  offices  for  the  program, 
living  quarters  for  approximately  300  adults,  other 
conference  facilities  for  up  to  500,  as  well  as  studios 
and  work  rooms  for  the  University's  educational  tele- 
vision, WCTV,  Channel  8. 

Conference  and  Institutes 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  arrange 
conferences,  seminars,  and  institutes  for  adults  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  by  keeping  in- 
formed about  the  latest  developments  in  their  re- 
spective fields  of  interest  and  investigation.  These 
continuing  education  activities  are  usually  co-spon- 
sored by  professional,  business,  industrial,  govern- 
mental or  social  organizations.  Members  of  the 
University  faculty  and  outside  specialists  offer  instruc- 
tion by  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  case 
studies,  and  field  trips.  Regular  announcements  re- 
garding programs  in  continuing  education  conducted 
at  the  center  are  made  through  news  media  and  mail- 
ings. 

The  University,  through  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  cooperates  with  organizations  or  groups 
in  planning,  executing  and  evaluating  a  conference  or 
institute  which  will  fill  a  worthwhile  need.  Those  in- 
terested in  inquiring  about  these  services  should 
contact  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

University  Centers  and 
Extension  Classes 

As  an  extension  of  its  regular  credit  program,  the 
University  operates  centers  in  Thomasville,  and  Way- 
cross.  Extension  classes  are  offered  wherever  as  many 
as  20  students  desire  a  particular  course.  Regular  col- 
lege credit  courses  taught  by  approved  instructors 
are  offered  at  these  off-campus  locations,  as  well  as 
special  non-credit  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  area. 

Regular  academic  subjects  are  scheduled  quarterly, 
primarily  during  evening  hours.  Entrance  require- 
ments and  course  content  are  identical  with  the  stan- 
dards that  apply  on  the  campus.  The  faculty  is 
approved  by  the  department  concerned  and  by  the 
vice  president  for  instruction.  Students  satisfactorily 
completing  these  classes  receive  credit  on  transcripts 
issued  by  the  University  registrar. 

Fees  for  all  continuing  education  credit  programs 
are  based  on  a  rate  of  $11  per  quarter  hour.  Since 
most  of  the  classes  are  scheduled  for  five  quarter 
hours  each  the  usual  fee  is  $55  per  course.  A  registra- 
tion fee  of  $1  per  academic  quarter  is  charged  all 
students  in  the  centers. 

Special  certificate  courses  have  been  authorized  in 
general  business  and  in  accounting.  Students  may 
elect  the  courses  in  these  two  sequences  for  two- 
year  terminal  programs,  omitting  some  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
in  the  usual  baccalaureate  program. 

In  Athens,  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses  are 
scheduled  quarterly.  The  credit  program  is  conducted 


under  University  academic  regulations;  the  non- 
credit  program — The  University  Community  Pro- 
gram—  meets  in  the  center  building,  offering  informal 
discussion  of  timely  subjects.  Quarterly  bulletins  on 
all  these  programs  are  available  on  request. 

Home  Study 

The  center  also  conducts  an  extensive  program  of 
services  to  individual  students,  including  undergradu- 
ate college  correspondence  courses,  supervised  high 
school  study,  and  directed  Reading  You'll  Like. 
Adults  who  are  interested  in  continuing  their  educa- 
tion through  formal  and  informal  study,  educational 
travel,  and  the  like,  may  consult  home  study  for  plan- 
ning and  referral.  A  bulletin  is  available  on  request. 

Special  Services 

Many  special  programs  such  as  community  develop- 
ment education,  civil  defense  education,  drama  loan 
library,  traveling  art  and  United  Nations  information 
are  also  directed  by  the  Georgia  Center. 

Communications  Services 

The  division  of  communications  has  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  supporting  the  conference  programs  at  the 
Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  through 
audio-visual  and  other  instructional  resources  such  as 
the  University  film  library,  the  University  film  produc- 
tion center,  and  the  University's  educational  televi- 
sion station,  WGTV. 

WGTV  is  the  originating  station  for  the  operation  of 
Georgia  television,  a  program  service  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  made  available  to  the  state  through 
educational  television  stations  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  at  Savannah, 
Waycross,  Columbus,  Augusta,  Chatsworth,  Pelham, 
Dawson,  and  Cochran. 

WGTV  makes  day-time  hours  available  for  instruc- 
tional television  to  the  public  schools. 
The  communications  division  produces  films  and  tel- 
evision programs  for  regional  and  national  distribu- 
tion. Through  the  combined  efforts  of  its  various 
departments,  the  communications  division  has  cre- 
ated a  unique  stage  production  known  as  the  docu- 
drama,  which  is  produced  at  the  commission  of  many 
conference  groups. 

Managerial  Services 

Managerial  services  is  responsible  for  the  business 
management  of  the  center  and  its  statewide  services. 
Budgeting,  purchasing,  food  and  facility  manage- 
ment, and  personnel  are  all  given  special  attention 
within  the  larger  management  policies  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

GEORGIA  COMMUNITY 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been  designated  as  the 
state  agency  for  the  planning  and  administration  of 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965— Commu- 
nity Service  and  Continuing  Education,  the  approved 
state  plan  through  which  all  eligible  higher  education 
institutions  in  Georgia,  both  public  and  private,  can 
qualify  for  federal  financial  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment and  offering  of  adult  educational  programs,  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  community  problems. 
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OTHER  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 

Council  on  Gerontology 

The  Council  on  Gerontology  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  developing  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion, training,  and  research  related  to  the  study  of 
aging  processes  in  the  biological,  social,  and  behav- 
ioral sciences,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
practice. 

The  principal  operating  arm  of  the  Council  is  a 
Coordinating  Committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  faculty  having  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  University  Cerontology  Program.  The  following 
fields  are  currently  represented;  sociology,  psycholo- 
gy, social  work,  business  administration,  physiology, 
home  economics,  and  continuing  education. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  students  may  develop  a 
concentration  in  gerontology  by  electing  courses 
from  related  subject  matter  areas.  The  objectives 
here  are  to  acquire  an  adequate  base  for  graduate 
study,  to  learn  about  gerontology  as  an  occupational 
area,  and  to  become  gerontological^  oriented  for 
community  leadership. 

At  the  graduate  level  students  may  elect  from  re- 
lated subject  areas  a  concentration  in  gerontology  in 
the  established  degree  programs.  The  objectives  here 
are  to  prepare  for  college  teaching  in  the  gerontolog- 
ical aspects  of  the  established  disciplines,  to  prepare 
for  professional  research  in  gerontology,  to  prepare 
for  professional  leadership  positions  in  planning  and 
operating  community  service  programs  for  older 
adults,  and  to  acquire  a  gerontological  orientation  to 
other  professional  fields. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  seeks  to  advance 
learning  by  publishing  books  that  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  human  affairs.  It  publishes  the 
results  of  specialized  research  and  scholarship  to- 
gether with  scholarly  books  which  interpret  and  pre- 
serve the  history  and  culture  of  the  state  and  region. 
The  Press  provides  a  publication  outlet  for  our  own 
faculty  and  those  of  other  units  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem as  well  as  for  scholars  throughout  the  nation. 

For  further  information,  or  a  list  of  publications  by 
the  Press,  contact  the  director  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  was  established  in  1945 
when  Alfred  H.  Holbrook  donated  his  collection  of 
American  paintings  to  The  University  of  Georgia. 
Since  that  time,  the  collection  of  nearly  3,000  objects, 
including  the  Eva  Underhill  Holbrook  Memorial 
Collection  of  American  Art,  has  become  an  important 
cultural  and  educational  resource  for  the  University. 

The  permanent  collection  at  the  museum  provides 
resources  for  students  at  the  University  and  for  a 
much  wider  audience  through  the  loan  of  works  to 
other  museums  and  universities  in  the  region  and 
nation.  No  other  university  art  museum  exists  in 
Georgia  and  very  few  are  established  in  the  region. 
The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  is  outstanding  among 
those  which  exist  in  the  nation.  The  collection  is 
known  throughout  the  country  and  temporary  exhibi- 
tion programs  are  recognized  as  outstanding  in  qual- 
ity and  diversity. 

More  than  a  dozen  temporary  exhibitions  are 
brought  to  the  University  each  year  and  more  than 
1,000  objects  are  lent  to  this  program.  Lectures  and 
special  events  often  complement  the  exhibitions.  Six 


exhibitions  initiated  by  the  museum  have  been 
shown  in  42  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
since  1967. 

The  museum  has  created  new  interest  in  art  among 
people,  many  of  whom  had  no  opportunity  to  visit 
galleries  and  museums  that  exhibit  art  of  outstanding 
quality.  The  museum  has  given  patrons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  outstanding  collections  a  chance  for 
further  appreciation.  Students  from  kindergartens, 
elementary  schools,  and  high  schools  throughout  the 
state  visit  the  museum  and,  for  many,  these  visits  are 
the  initial  contact  with  visual  art  of  acknowledged 
quality. 

Athletic  Association 

The  University  of  Georgia  conducts  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  University  is  a 
member  of  the  Southeastern  Conference  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and  abides 
strictly  by  the  regulations  and  policies  of  these  two 
groups.  Although  the  University  faculty  has  general 
control  of  internal  policies  of  the  University  relating 
to  all  phases  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Athletic  Association  has  been  created 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  business  and  financial 
side  of  the  intercollegiate  program.  The  president  of 
the  University  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
are  faculty  members.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  are  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The 
funds  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Alumni  Society 

The  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  maintains 
an  active  program  for  alumni,  and  it  works  closely 
with  student  groups  on  a  variety  of  programs.  All 
persons  who  at  any  time  were  matriculated  as  regular 
students  in  the  University  at  Athens  are  eligible  for 
membership.  Alumni  who  contribute  to  annual  giving 
may  vote  on  society  business,  are  eligible  for  election 
to  office,  and  receive  the  magazine  Alumni  Record. 
Non-alumni  parents  and  friends  are  welcomed  as 
associate  members.  Students  are  invited  to  visit  the 
Alumni  House  on  South  Campus.  Loan  funds  and 
scholarships  of  the  Alumni  Society  are  listed  in  finan- 
cial aid  brochures. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Foundation 

The  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  was  organized 
in  1937  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alumni  Society 
and  its  officers.  The  Foundation  is  a  corporation  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  of  Georgia  and  has  a  board 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  alumni. 

The  purposes  of  the  Foundation  are  to  develop  the 
facilities  of  the  University,  to  strengthen  its  financial 
resources  by  encouraging  gifts  to  the  University,  and 
to  receive,  hold,  and  administer  such  gifts  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  donors.  The  Foun- 
dation is  particularly  interested  in  receiving  donations 
and  requests  to  meet  University  needs  other  than 
those  which  are  adequately  met  by  state  appropria- 
tions. 

Various  funds,  established  for  specific  educational 
purposes  and  for  scholarships  by  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  organizations,  are  listed  in  the  financial 
aids  brochure. 

Information  regarding  the  Foundation  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  president  of  The  University 
of  Georgia. 
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UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION       I 


Course  descriptions  for  all  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  University  are  listed  within  this  section.  Schools 
and  colleges  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  de- 
partments within  each  school  and  college  are  also  in 
alphabetical  order.  To  find  a  particular  course,  look 
for  the  school  or  college  under  which  it  is  taught 
and,  subsequently,  the  department  under  which  it 
would  fall.  In  some  cases,  only  the  number  and  title 
of  a  course  are  given  with  a  cross  reference  in  paren- 
thesis. This  cross  referencing  tells  under  which 
school  or  department  the  complete  course  descrip- 
tion will  be  given.  Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99 
are  either  non-credit  or  remedial  courses;  those  from 
100  to  199  are  designed  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
(junior  division)  students;  those  numbered  200  to  299 
are  mainly  sophomore  courses  but,  in  special  in- 
stances when  justified  by  course  and  curricular  re- 
quirements, may  be  given  senior  division  (junior  and 
senior)  classification.  Courses  numbered  300  to  399 
are  offered  primarily  for  junior  and  senior  students; 
courses  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along  with  grad- 
uate students  carry  the  numbers  400  to  599. 


Following  is  a  list  of  regulations  governing  all 
courses: 

1.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  for  which  the  registration  is  not  sufficient, 
and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed,  if  sufficient 
demand  arises  and  if  teaching  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel are  available. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will  meet 
five  times  a  week  and  carry  five  hours  credit. 

3.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  breakage  of 
equipment  in  all  laboratory  courses. 

4.  Honors  courses  are  designated  with  suffix  "H". 

Graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  listed  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin.  Courses  of  instruction  in 
the  professional  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity (School  of  Law,  School  of  Pharmacy,  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine)  are 
listed  in  the  bulletin  prepared  especially  for  each  of 
these  units. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


707.     (Agriculture)  Orientation.  1  hour. 

A  course  designed   to  aid   agricultural  freshmen  and 

transfer  students  adjust  to  life  at  the  University. 

391.     Applied  Agricultural  Science  (Internship). 

Prerequisite:    Basic   courses    in   the    student's    major, 

permission  of  department  head,  and  junior  or  senior 

standing. 

This  course   provides   educational    experience   in   the 

operations  and  management  of  commercial  firms. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

(AEC) 

Head:  Brannen.  Staff:  Brown,  Davis,  Ethridge,  Fra- 
zier,  Holemo,  Kerns,  Miller,  Nixon,  Saunders, 
Thompson,  Thorne,  White,  Williams,  Wise. 

300.     Economics  of  Agriculture. 

Theory  of  the  firm.  Elementary  principles  of  econom- 
ics as  applied  to  decision  making  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  prices,  interest  and  credit, 
demand  and  supply,  and  comparative  advantage. 

307.     Farm  Organization  and  Management. 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  300. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  individual  farm 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  to 
be  used  for  increasing  farm  income. 

302.     Economics  of  Agriculture:  Aggregate  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
A  study  of  the  determination  of  national  income,  ag- 
gregate employment,  the  price  level  and  of  fluctua- 
tions in,  and  growth  of,  total  output  with  emphasis 
on  agricultural  adjustments  in  a  changing  economy. 

304.     Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:   Agricultural   Economics   300  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  general  course  in  marketing  farm  products  describ- 
ing and  analyzing  marketing  functions  to  have  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
agricultural  marketing. 


340.     Agricultural  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
An   analysis   of   agricultural    policy   as   formulated    by 
federal   and   state   governments   including  the  objec- 
tives,   procedures   and   effects    of   adopted   and    pro- 
posed agricultural  programs. 

357.     Farm  Credit  and  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

An  application  of  the  techniques  and  principles  of 
finance  to  the  farm  firm  and  a  study  of  needs, 
sources  and  problems  associated  with  credit  and  cap- 
ital use  among  individual  farm  business  units. 

364.  Land  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
An  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  use  of  land  in  the 
United  States.  Designed  to  meet  current  needs  for 
training  in  application  of  economics  to  use  of  land  by 
farmers  under  changing  political  and  social  condi- 
tions. 

400.     Cooperative  Business  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
Economic    nature    of    a    cooperative;    advantages    of 
pooling  business  volume;  appraising  cooperative  per- 
formance; cooperative,  economic  and  business  man- 
agement principles. 

407.     (Agricultural  Extension)  Rural  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
History      of      agricultural      organizations;      study      of 
selected    rural    agencies    and    organizations;    and    a 
study   of   the    relationship   between    organizations   of 
rural  people  and  their  economic  well  being. 

402.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management. 
Five  lectures  (with  a  few  special  field  trips  per  quar- 
ter). 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans 
and  formation  of  economic  models  which  postulate 
optimum  allocation  of  land,  labor  and  capital  as 
guides  for  maximum  revenue. 
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403.     Marketing  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 
Prerequisite:    Agricultural   Economics   300  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with  em- 
phasis on  functions  of  marketing,  prices,  regulations, 
and  the  institutions  that  implement  the  marketing  of 
livestock. 

408.  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
Concepts,  principles  and  techniques  for  improving 
the  economic  efficiency  of  work  performance  in  agri- 
cultural firms,  with  emphasis  on  labor  requirements 
and  crew  balance;  work  methods  and  equipment 
selection;  layout  and  materials  handling;  employee 
selection,  training  and  motivation;  and  budgetary 
analysis  of  alternatives. 

427.  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource  Devel- 
opment. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles 
in  determing  efficient  adjustments  in  agricultural  re- 
source  use    consistent   with    economic   growth,    and 
changing  technology  and  economic  conditions. 

458.     Intermediate  Economic  Principles. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
Price  theory  and  its  role  in  the  allocation  of  resources 
in  competitive  and  imperfect  markets. 

467.  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

The  application  of  basic  quantitative  techniques  to 
agricultural  economic  theory,  emphasizing  basic 
models  used  in  the  study  of  prices,  marketing,  and 
production. 

467.     Agricultural  Prices. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical 
techniques  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  prices,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

469.     Agricultural  Business  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  business- 
es,  including   budgetary  analysis   of  financial 
requirements;    financial    statements;    sources,    costs 
and  management  of  funds;  risk  reduction. 

477.     Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Businesses. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  businesses;  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  development  and   economic  growth   in  de- 
veloping areas. 

480.     Water  Resource  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
Economic  aspects   of  the    use,   supply,  development 
and   management  of  water   resources;    emphases  on 
river  basin  and   project  planning,   benefit-cost  analy- 
ses, water  demands,   and   multiple   use  management 
of  water  resources. 
502.     Management  In  Agriculture. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300. 
A  study  of   the   principles    used   in    making  manage- 
ment decisions  and   the  application   of  these  princi- 
ples in  agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

(EAG)* 

Head:  O'Kelley.  Staff:  Blanton,  Corbin,  Dickerson. 

335.  Curriculum  Planning. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  in- 
structional programs  in  vocational  agriculture  for  high 
school  and  adult  groups  based  upon  their  needs  and 
interests.  Directed  observation  in  selected  schools. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  procedures  and 
techniques  which  might  be  used  in  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture  to  high  school  and  adult  groups. 
Directed  observation  and  planning  for  student  teach- 
ing. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  336. 
Prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are 
placed  as  student  teachers  in  carefully  selected 
schools  of  the  state  for  an  entire  quarter.  During  this 
period  they  are  carefully  supervised  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

349.     Seminar  in  Education.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Student  teaching. 

A  seminar  dealing  with  problems  emerging  from  ex- 
periences in  apprentice  teaching.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  planning  of  school  programs  and 
the  place  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school. 

400.     Special  Problem. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  enrollment. 

Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 

individual,  involving  intensive  library  investigation  or 

the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  pertinent  to  a 

given  problem. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional   procedures   and   evaluation   of  teaching 

in  terms  of  pupil  growth. 

546,  547,  548.      Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Prerequisite:  EAG  346-347-348  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Selected  students  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
selected  on-going  educational  programs  involving 
specific  types  of  experiences  consistent  with  the  stu- 
dent's vocational  objective. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

(AEN) 

Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Allison,  Chesness,  Clark,  Cobb, 
Harris,  Manbeck,  Perry,  Ratterree,  Rice,  Rodgers, 
Wilson. 


""Courses  taught  in  College  of  Education. 
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709.  Engineering  Graphics.  Five  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

Use  of  drawing  instruments,  lettering,  orthographic 
and  pictorial  drawing,  concepts  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry, and  working  drawings. 

720.  Engineering  Materials  and  Manufacturing  Pro- 
cesses. 2  hours. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  AEN 
109. 

Structure  and  characteristics  of  metals,  woods,  and 
plastics  as  engineering  materials;  process  principles 
and  practices  for  manufacturing  products  made  of 
these  materials. 

$         727.     Engineering  Measurements.  1  hours. 

b^y    Two"2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  methods,  instruments  and 
computations  related  to  leveling,  taping,  direction 
determination,  curve  layouts,  and  land  surveying. 

722.     Basic  Instrumentation.  1  hour. 

One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Principles,    calibration    and    use    of    instruments    for 

measurement  of  physical  variables.  ,. 

190.     Freshman  Seminar.  1  hour.  7^ 

Agricultural  engineering  survey  and  orientation. 

202.     Engineering  Shop.  3  hours. 

Two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Co-requisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  109. 

Machine  tool  work,  cold  metal  work,  carpentry,  and 
oxy-acetylene  and  arc  welding. 

300  a-f.     Cooperative  Work  Experience.  1  hour  each. 
Coordinated  and  planned  work  experience  with  co- 
operating industries  or  agencies. 

325.  Soil  and  Water  Engineering.  One  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 
Engineering  analysis  and   design   of  soil,  water  and 
plant  systems  for  erosion  and  flood  control,  drainage, 
and  irrigation. 

326.  Engineering  Hydrology.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 
Occurrence  and  movement  of  water,  elementary 
meteorology,    precipitation,    evaporation,    transpira- 
tion,   infiltration,    storage,     runoff,    and    hydrograph 
analysis. 

327.  Soil  Dynamics.  3  hours. 

Two  1-hour  lecture  periods  and  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering. 
356. 

A  study  of  the  physical  properties  and  mechanical 
behavior  of  soil  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions. 

329.     Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  325  and  356. 
Design  of  structures  for  impoundment,  storage,  man- 
agement, use,  and  controlled  disposal  of  water. 

341.  Applied  Engineering  Mathematics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  401. 

Mathematical  analysis,  solution,  and  interpretation  of 
engineering  systems  and  data. 

342.  Computer  Applications  in  Engineering.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Applications  of  digital  computer  programming  to  en- 
gineering problems. 


345.  Physical  Properties  of  Biological  Materials.  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  Mathe- 
matics 401. 

A  study  of  the  microscope  and  macroscope  proper- 
ties of  biological  materials,  including  mechanical, 
electromagnetic,  optical,  and  thermal  properties. 

350.  Statics  of  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  and  Physics  127. 

Force  systems,   resultants,  equilibrium,  friction,  cen- 

troids,  and  moments  of  inertia. 

351.  Dynamics  of  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  350  and  Mathe- 
matics 255. 

A  study  of  the  motion  of  rigid  particles  and  bodies 
under  the  action  of  balanced  and  unbalanced  force 
systems.  Includes  force,  mass,  and  acceleration,  work 
and  energy,  and  impulse  and  momentum  methods. 

355.  Strength  of  Materials. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  350. 
Elements  of  stress  analysis,  resistance,  and  design  as 
applied  to  engineering  materials  and  structures. 

355A.  Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  355  (or  concurrently). 
Development  and  application  of  experimental  tech- 
niques to  determine  the  parameters  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  elastic  and  plastic  behavior  of 
engineering  materials. 

356.  Fluid  Mechanics.  One  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  351. 
Elements  of  engineering  applications  of  the  laws  of 
fluid    behavior;    statics,    kinematics,    and    kinetics   of 
fluids. 

357.  Systems  Analysis.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383  and  Mathe- 
matics 401. 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  systems  operation, 
determination  of  models  for  physical  devices,  flow 
diagrams,  transfer  functions  and  linear  system  analy- 
sis with  analog  computers. 

361.  Management  of  Plant  Environment.  One  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  351. 
The  managing  of  plant  environments   including  soil, 
moisture,  heat,  air.  The  plant  and  machine  interac- 
tions having  effects  on  planting,  tillage  and  harvesting 
of  crops. 

362.  Energy  Conversion.  3  hours. 

One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  373. 

Principles  of  conversion  and  transmission  of  energy. 
Conversion  from  chemical  to  mechanical  to  electrical 
and  transfer  by  mechanical,  electrical  and  hydraulic 
means. 

363.  Machine  Design.  3  hours. 

One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  355. 

Application  of  principles  of  mechanics,  physical  prop- 
erties of  materials,  and  ship  processes  to  the  design 
of  machine  parts. 

364.  Mechanical  Harvesting  Systems.  2  hours. 

One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  361. 
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Machine  functions  and  material  flow  as  related  to 
physical  properties  of  agricultural  products  and  me- 
chanical harvesting  systems. 

371.  Agricultural  Structures  Design.  One  2-hour  lab- 
oratory period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355. 
Environmental,  space,  and   structural  design   of  farm 
structures;  cost  estimates  and  specifications. 

373.  Thermodynamics.  -5<tr*. 

"73;    Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254  and  Physics  127. 

The  properties  and  fundamental  equations  for  gases 
and  vapors;  nonflow  and  steady  flow  energy  equa- 
tions; thermodynamics  of  the  cycles  for  engines, 
compressors,  and  refrigeration  systems. 

374.  Heat  Transfer.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prequisite:  Thermodynamics. 

The  theory  of  heat  transmission  by  conduction, 
convection,  and  radiation  in  the  steady  and  unsteady 
states.  The  solution  of  engineering  problems  involv- 
ing heat  transfer. 

375.  Unit  Processing  and  Instrumentation.  One  2- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  374. 
Engineering  principles  of  mass  transfer  with  applica- 
tion   to    dehydrating,    drying    and    air-water-contact 
operations.  Basic  principles  and  operation  of  process 
instrumentation  and  automatic  process  control. 

376.  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.  2  hours. 
One  2-hour  laboratory  period.   Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  355  and  371. 

Mechanics  of  reinforced  concrete.  Design  of  floor 
systems,  beams,  columns,  footings,  and  retaining 
walls. 

380.  Refrigeration.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  374. 
Application  of  thermodynamics   and   heat  transfer  to 
the  design  of  cooling  systems  for  spaces,  fluids,  and 
solids;   humidity  control,  reversed  cycle,  and  control 
systems. 

381.  Processing.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  375. 
Methods  of  processing  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing sizing,  cleaning,   sorting  and   drying.   Fundamen- 
tals of  materials   handling  with  emphasis  on  process 
analysis  and  plant  design. 

382.  Management  of  Animal  Environment.  3  hours. 
One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  374  and  371. 

Management  of  environmental  factors  that  effect  the 
physiological  responses  and  the  production  perform- 
ance of  livestock  and  poultry. 

383.  Electric  Circuits.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  255. 

Fundamentals  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits,  net- 
works, and  network  theory  as  related  to  direct 
current,  single  phase  alternating  current  and  poly- 
phase alternating  current  circuits. 

a    385.     Electrical    Engineering-  Machines   laboratory.  -2-3 
hours. 

Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  383. 

A  laboratory  analysis  of  the  operating  characteristics 
of  transformers,  alternators,  polyphase  motors,  single 
phase  motors  and  DC  generators  and  motors. 


387.  Engineering  Electronics.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 
Electronic  devices,  including  transistors,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  design  of  circuits  for  small  signal 
amplifiers,    relays,    electronic    timers,    photo-electric 
devices  and  gas-filled  tubes. 

394.  Engineering  Economics,  Contracts  and  Specifi- 
cations. 

The  mathematics  of  investment;  decision  making 
between  alternatives;  depreciation  &  book  value- 
calculating  rates  of  return;  sunk  and  incremental 
costs.  Basic  principles  of  contract  and  specifications. 

398.  Controls.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  compo- 
nents used  in  the  control  of  engineering  processes. 

399.  Design  of  Electrical  Wiring  Systems.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  the  design  and 
selection  of  electric  equipment,  circuits,  and  devices, 
which  can  be  advantageously  used  in  agricultural 
enterprises  for  light,  heat,  power,  control,  radiation 
and  measurement. 

Courses  for  Non-Engineering  Students 

203.  Wood  and  Masonry  Technology.  Five  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skill  in 
wood  and  masonry  work;  selection,  care  and  use  of 
materials,  hand  tools,  and  power  equipment;  plans, 
sketches  and  drawings;  woodworking  and  carpentry; 
concrete  and  masonry;  painting  and  wood  finishing. 

207.  Metal  Technology.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skill  in 
metal  work;  selection,  care,  and  use  of  materials, 
hand  tools,  and  power  equipment;  cold  and  hot 
metal  work;  gas  and  arc  welding;  plumbing;  solder- 
ing; surface  finishing,  and  service  centers. 

270.     Surveying.  Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

Surveying  methods,  instruments,  and  computations 
related  to  field  problems  in  taping,  leveling,  direc- 
tions, curves,  and  land  surveying. 

220.     Drainage,    Irrigation,    and    Erosion    Control.    3 

hours. 

One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Principles   and   methods   of  drainage,    irrigation,   and 

erosion  control  systems. 

228.     Soil  and  Water  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  220  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Planning  and  design  of  water  disposal,  drainage,  and 
irrigation  systems  and  the  study  of  research  results  as 
applied  to  conservation  practices. 

260.     Farm  Power  Machinery.  3  hours. 

The   operation,    care,    repair,    and    selection    of   farm 

machinery  and  tractors  for  use  on  farms. 

265.     Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment.  3  hours. 
A  study  of  farm   buildings,  equipment,  and  facilities 
with  emphasis  on  space,  material,  sanitary,  manageri- 
al, and  cost  requirements. 
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280.     Farm  Electrification.  3  hours. 
Applications  of  electricity  to  agriculture;   wiring  sys- 
tems   for   farm    buildings;    selecting,    using,    and 
controlling  electrically  operated   equipment   in  farm- 
ing operations. 

477.  (Food  Science)  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisites:  Microbiology  350,  Food  Science  200  or 
409,  and  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer, 
and  refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The 
course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design 
practices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  chemical,  and  microbial 
changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  employ- 
ing these  operations. 

472.     (Food  Science)  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:    Food   Science   411.   Continuation   of   FS 
411. 

Covers  phase  equilibrana  in  foods,  evaporation  de- 
aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduction,  mechanical 
separation  processes,  agglomeration,  and  process 
control. 

430.     Food  Plant  Engineering. 

Food  plant  design  and  layout;  transportation  of 
fluids,  size  reduction,  mixing,  and  separation  as  in- 
corporated in  food  and  dairy  processing  plants. 

507.     Agricultural  Engineering  Applications. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  203,  and  Edu- 
cation  336,   or  Agricultural   Economics   300  or 
equivalent. 

The  application  of  engineering  techniques  to  agricul- 
tural production  and  utilization  practices,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  organization,  management,  and 
physcial  facilities  for  agricultural  mechanics  activities 
on  farms,  in  secondary  schools,  and  in  related  agri- 
cultural-business occupations. 

503.  Functional  Planning  of  Farm  Structures  and  Util- 
ities. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and 
Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent. 
Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  southeast;  develop- 
ment, storage,  treatment  and  distribution  of  farm 
water  supplies;  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
sewage  and  farm  wastes. 

504.  Modern  Farm  Power  and  Machinery. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  260  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  equivalent. 
Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and 
power  units,  both  self-propelled  and  tractor-drawn, 
and  related  machinery.  Emphases  are  on  selection, 
operation,  care,  maintenance,  and  management. 

505.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Agricultural    Engineering  220   and   Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  equivalent. 

Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
methods;  planning  and  management  of  drainage,  irri- 
gation, and  erosion  control  measures. 

506.  Electric  Power  and  Control.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  280  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  electric  motors,  controllers,  automatic  control  sys- 
tems, and  electric  heating  and  cooling  equipment; 
electric  measurements  as  evaluation  techniques. 


507.  Farm  Materials  Handling.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  506. 
Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying, 
grinding,  mixing,  separating,  drying  and  storing  farm 
products.   Emphasis   is  placed   on   planning  complete 
materials  handling  systems. 

508.  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  detailed  study  of  a  special  area  of  mechanized  agri- 
culture with  emphasis  on  concepts,  fundamentals, 
processes,  limitations,  and  testing  of  approved  prob- 
lems. 

Courses  for  Agricultural  Mechanization 
Technology  (AMT)  Students 

200.  Applied  Graphics  and  Plan  Interpretation.  Five 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Principles  and  practices  in  lettering,  multi-view 
projections  and  dimensions,  working  drawings  and 
layouts;  interpretation  of  specialized  plans,  schematic 
diagrams  and  conventional  representations,  maps, 
charts,  and  graphs. 

207.  Construction  Materials  and  Tool  Processes.  Five 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  uses  of  metals, 
woods,  concretes,  concrete  products,  and  plastics  as 
materials  of  construction;  tools  and  manufacturing 
processes  for  changing  sizes,  forms,  and  surfaces; 
organization  and  management  of  tool  and  machines. 

327.     Hydraulics   in   Agriculture.    Three    lectures    and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Transmission,  storage,  and  utilization  of  energy  by 
means  of  fluid  machines;  fundamentals  and  opera- 
tions of  hydraulic  systems  used  in  farm  power  units 
and  machines,  motors  and  drives,  environmental 
control  equipment,  and  fans  and  sprayers. 

331.     Structures  and  Environment.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Functional  planning,  selection,  and  management  of 
modern  buildings  and  structures;  environmental 
specifications  and  controls  for  plants  and  animals; 
construction  methods;  problem  solution  with  com- 
puters; equipment  arrangement  and  management. 

347.     Handling  and  Processing  Agricultural  Products. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Fundamentals  and  operation  for  handling  agricultural 
materials  in  bulk  and  packaged  forms;  processing 
principles  and  procedures;  selection  of  equipment; 
development  of  systems,  determination  of  cost. 

342.      Utilization    of   Electric    Power   and    Equipment. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Fundamentals  and  utilization  of  electric  power 
through  appropriate  units  of  equipment  and  systems 
for  heating,  cooling,  working,  and  controls;  energy 
transmission  and  measurements;  equipment  selec- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  evaluation  for 
given  tasks. 

357.  Production  and  Harvesting  Technology.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
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Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Mechanization  Technology 
321. 

A  study  of  the  design  and  operational  technology  of 
modern  machinery,  power  units  and  tractors  used  in 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  major  field  crops; 
equipment  selection  for  systems  farming;  economic 
and  technical  management  for  efficient  machine  per- 
formance, control,  and  safety. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  (AET) 

313.  Agricultural  Extension  Organization  and  Proce- 
dures. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses. 
Philosophy,  procedures,  and  practices  of  cooperative 
extension  service  work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics; organization,  administration,  and  financing; 
relationships  with  cooperating  and  related  organiza- 
tions and  agencies;  qualifications,  duties,  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  cooperative  extension  service 
personnel. 

314.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Extension  313. 

Scope  and  nature  of  cooperative  extension  service 
programs  at  national,  state,  and  county  levels;  em- 
phasis upon  techniques,  policies,  and  procedures  for 
developing  cooperative  extension  service  programs 
as  basis  for  work  of  county  agents  and  county  exten- 
sion home  economists;  activities  involved  in  carrying 
out  programs;  evaluation  of  efforts  and  results  ob- 
tained. 

407.  (Agricultural  Economics)  Rural  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  210,  Political 
Science  101,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  agri- 
cultural economics  or  economics. 
History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  se- 
lected rural  agencies  and  organizations;  and  a  study 
of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of  rural 
people  and  their  economic  well  being. 

507.  Public  Relations  in  Extension  Work.  3  hours. 
The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions;  development  of  a  public  rela- 
tions program  for  cooperative  extension  work; 
enumerating  and  describing  the  specific  "publics"  to 
which  the  institution  has  responsibility. 

502.  Family  Problems  in  Living  and  Financial  Man- 
agement. 2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family 
lives;  incomes,  expenditures,  security  savings;  legal 
facts  relating  to  financial  planning;  improvement  of 
money  management  in  the  home. 

503.  Effective  Use  of  Information  Media  in  Extension 
Work.  2  hours. 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
man behavior  that  have  a  directed  bearing  on  exten- 
sion instruction.  Consideration  is  given  to  relevant 
contribution  from  the  fields  of  educational,  industri- 
al, business  and  social  psychology. 

504.  Principles  and  Procedures  in  the  Development 
of  4-H  Club  Programs  and  Activities. 

Selecting  projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  vol- 
unteer leaders;  working  with  and  through  organiza- 
tions. 

505.  Communication  in  Extension  Work.  2  hours. 
The    use    of   communications    media    in    cooperative 
extension  work  with  special  emphasis  on   radio  and 
television. 


506.  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Extension.  3 
hours. 

The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and 
their  application  to  the  cooperative  extension  service. 

507.  Program  Building  in  Extension. 

A  study  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  program  development  in  coopera- 
tive extension  work. 

508.  Agricultural  Extension  Administration. 

A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion service  and  its  educational  programs. 

509.  Extension  Evaluation.  3  hours. 

Techniques  of  evaluating  effectiveness  of  programs, 
methods,  educational  activities  and  personnel  of  the 
cooperative  extension  service.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
clarifying  objectives,  sampling  procedures,  analysis, 
interpretation,  presentation  and  use  of  data. 

AGRONOMY  (AGY) 

Head:  Colville.  Staff:  Ashley,  Beaty,  A.  R.  Brown,  R. 
H.  Brown,  Eisner,  Fleming,  Ciddens,  McCreery,  Mor- 
ris, Perkins,  Tan,  Weaver. 

707.  Field  Crop  Production.  3  hours. 
A  general  survey  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
economical  production  of  the  more  commonly  grown 
field  and  forage  crops.  Laboratory  exercises  will  in- 
clude plant  and  seed  identification  in  the  field  and 
laboratory. 

207.     Crop  Science. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121  or  Biology  101. 

A  fundamental  course  in  crop  science,  including  the 

major   agricultural    areas    of   the    United    States   and 

emphasizing  the  crops  of  the  Southeast.  A  study  of 

the   principles   of    production   or   agricultural    plants, 

including   classification,    morphology,    reproduction, 

growth  and  improvement. 

270.     Principles  of  Soils. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121-122. 

Soil    formation;    physical,    chemical,    and    biological 

properties  of  soils;   commercial  fertilizers,  lime  and 

organic  matter;  and  soil  management  practices,  with 

particular  reference  to  cultivated  soils. 

327.     Forage  and  Pasture  Crops. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  101,  210,  and  Botany  122  or 
Biology  102.  Study  of  the  adaptation,  requirements, 
and  culture  of  the  important  grasses  and  legumes 
and  their  use  as  pasture,  hay,  silage,  and  oilage. 

334.  Cereal  Crops. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  201-210,  Chemistry  261. 
A  junior-senior  level   course  dealing  with  the   role, 
characteristics,  cultural  practices,  harvesting,  process- 
ing, marketing,  utilization  and  improvement  of  cereal 
crops. 

335.  Oil,  Fiber,  Sugar  and  Aromatic  Crops. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  201. 

Description  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  eco- 
nomic production  of  fiber,  oil,  sugar  and  aromatic 
crops. 

356.     Fertilizers. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210. 

Sources,  manufacture,  and  uses  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, and  the  principles  involved  in  the  application 
of  fertilizers  to  crops.  Plant  nutrient  deficiency  symp- 
toms and  means  of  correcting  these  deficiencies. 
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359.     (Genetics)  Genetics  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358  or  equivalent. 
Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants, 
animals,  and  microorganisms  at  all  levels  of  organiza- 
tion  (population,   individual,   cellular,   and  biochemi- 
cal) to  elucidate  the  basic  principles  of  genetics. 

369.     (Horticulture)  Management  of  Turf. 
Prerequisite:   One   course   in   botany  and   permission 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The 
various  operations,  equipment,  materials,  and  work 
program  for  the  proper  and  efficient  maintenance 
and  management  of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other 
specific  uses. 

399.     Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. 
Prerequisite:  Ten   hours  in  agronomy  courses  300  or 
higher  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Research  on  agronomic  problems  conducted  in  labo- 
ratory, field   or   library,   report   required,   directed   by 
agronomy  staff. 

407.     Seed  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  324,  Chemistry  261  and  Bot- 
any 380,  or  equivalent. 

Seed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  of 
seed;  physiology  of  germination;  dormancy;  hard 
seeds;  moisture  determination;  storage  and  longevity 
sampling. 

423.  Principles  of  Experimental  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 
Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research 
with  special  reference  to  the  design  and  mechanical 
procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  applications 
of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results 
are  emphasized. 

425.  Pasture  Development  and  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 
Fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  growth;  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  pasture  plants  and  mix- 
tures; type  of  pastures  and  pasture  vegetation; 
principles  of  establishment  and  management  for  eco- 
nomical production  and  soil  conservation. 

427  a,b,c.     Agronomy  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Topics   relating  to   crops   and   soils   to   be  discussed, 
including  literature   review   and   results   pertaining  to 
local  experimental  work.  Required  of  senior  students. 

434.     Principles  of  Chemical  Weed  Control. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry   261,    Botany   122    or    Biology 
102. 

A  study   of   the   principles   of   application,   selectivity 
and  metabolism  of  herbicides. 
454.     Soil  Morphology  and  Classification. 
Prerequisite:    Two   senior  division   courses    in   agron- 
omy or  equivalent. 

Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influ- 
encing these  characteristics  and  classification  of  soils 
of  the  U.  S.  Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  student's  expense  (total  cost  about  $25). 

458.  Land  Use  and  Soil  Conservation. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 
The  application  of  soil  management  to  land  use  plan- 
ning and  soil  conservation. 

459.  Soil  Fertility. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  356  and  458,  or  equivalent. 
Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients, 
methods  of  determining  soil  fertility  and  deficiency  of 


plant  nutrients  in  soils. 

460.     So/7  Physics 

Prerequisite:    Agronomy   210   and    Chemistry  280,   or 

equivalent. 

Physical  properties,  moisture   relations,  and  methods 

of  physical  analysis  of  soils. 

467.     (Microbiology)  Soil  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  characteristics  and   activities  of  microorga- 
nisms inhabiting  the  soil. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  (AN) 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine 310,  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  treatment  in  depth  of  digestive  physiology  and 
metabolism  of  the  rumen.  Treats  systematically  the 
diversity  of  function,  complex  symbiotic  relationships 
of  the  rumen  microflora-microfauna  and  the  physiol- 
ogy and  metabolism  of  the  rumen  as  related  to  diges- 
tion, absorption  and  utilization  of  nutrients.  Provides 
a  framework  in  which  practical  applications  can  be 
evaluated. 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  340,  Vet- 
erinary Physiology  310  or  Poultry  Science  380. 
An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative  nutrition  of 
monogastric  animals  with  special  but  not  exclusive 
consideration  of  poultry  and  swine.  Guided  studies 
of  the  literature  of  nutrition  will  be  made  enabling 
the  student  to  witness  the  discovery  of  nutrition  prin- 
ciples and  to  distinguish  between  established  fact 
and  unsolved  problems. 

ANIMAL  SCIENCE  (AS) 

Head:     Lowrey.     Staff:    Cullison,    Johnson,    Lassiter, 
McCampbell,  Scarth,  Seerley,  Ward. 

707.     Introductory  Animal  Science.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  basic  principles  and  terminology  of  beef 

cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses. 

307,  302,  303.     Animal  Science  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  scientific 
work  in  the  various  fields  of  animal  science. 

350.     Types,  Classes,   Grades  and  Evaluation  of  Live- 
stock. 3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101. 

Evaluation   of   livestock   for  carcass   composition   and 
selection  for  the  breeding  herd. 

358.     (Dairy  Science,   Poultry  Science)   Fundamentals 
of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

360.     Beef  Cattle  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  leeding,  and  management  of 

beef  cattle. 

367.     Swine  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 

swine. 
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363.     Horse  Production. 

Prerequisite:   Animal   Science  372,   373  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of 

horses. 

366.     Livestock  Evaluation  and  Selection.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  350  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

A  course  which  deals  with  the  selection  of  livestock 
for  the  breeding  herd  and  for  slaughter.  From  the 
students  in  this  course  will  be  chosen  the  team  to 
represent  the  University  in  the  annual  Spring  Inter- 
collegiate Livestock  Judging  Contests. 

372.  Animal  Breeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101  and  Genetics  358. 
A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  genetics  and  statis- 
tics as   related   to   the   genetic   improvement  of  farm 
animals. 

373.  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101  and  Chemistry  261, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the 
important  feedstuffs  and  the  application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  nutrition  in  the  use  of  these  feedstuffs 
in  the  scientific  feeding  of  farm  livestock. 

376.  Advanced  Livestock  Evaluation  and  Selection.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  366  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Animal  Science  366.  From  the  stu- 
dents in  this  course  will  be  chosen  the  team  to  repre- 
sent the  University  in  the  annual  Fall  Intercollegiate 
Livestock  Judging  Contest. 

404.  The  Genetic  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisite:    Animal   Science   372  or   equivalent  and 
one  other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or 
closely  related  field. 

The  principles  of  population  genetics — gene  frequen- 
cy, genetic  structure  and  forces  influencing  popula- 
tions, population  variance,  breeding  value,  selection, 
relationship  among  relatives,  systems  of  mating — as 
they  relate  to  the  genetic  improvement  of  livestock. 

405.  Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisite:    Veterinary   Physiology  310  and   at   least 
one  other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or 
closely  related  field. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm 
animals. 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Physiol- 
ogy 310,  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See 
AN  436) 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  340,  Vet- 
erinary Physiology  310  or  Poultry  Science  380.  (See 
AN  437) 

573.     Advanced  Livestock  Feeding. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.    Limited    to   candidates    for   advanced   de- 
grees in  education  or  agricultural  extension.  An  ad- 
vanced course  in  animal  nutrition. 


BOTANY 

See  Botany  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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DAIRY  SCIENCE  (DS) 


Head:  Henderson.  Staff:  Clifton,  Fosgate,  Lowen- 
stein,  Martin. 

703.  Introductory  Dairy  Science.  3  hours. 
An  elementary  course  in  dairying,  dealing  with  the 
following  general  subjects:  relation  of  dairying  to  ag- 
riculture; care  and  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm; 
milk  secretion;  feeding,  breeding,  judging,  and 
selection  of  dairy  cattle. 

307,  302,  303.     Dairy  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 

Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  scientific 

work  in  dairying. 

320a,  h,  c,  d,  e,  f.  Applied  Dairy  Science. 
A  planned  and  coordinated  work-study  experience 
with  cooperating  dairy  enterprises.  Designed  to  give 
the  student  a  programmed  exposure  to  the  best  in 
control,  production,  and/or  processing  operations 
conducted  by  those-  most  expert  in  their  fields,  with 
supervision  by  the  faculty. 

350.     Dairy  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121-122. 

A  basic  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 

of  milk;  analysis  of  milk  and  milk  products  according 

to  standard   methods;   functions  and   operation   of  a 

dairy  control  laboratory. 

358.     Fundamentals  of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  226,  Chemistry  261. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

379.     Dairy  Herd  Operations. 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  103,  Animal  Science  373. 

All  phases  of  dairy  herd  managment  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  following:  herd  appraisal,  auction 
sales;  classification,  health  programs;  applications  for 
registry  and  health  certificates;  intra-and  inter-state 
shipments  of  animals;  dairy  farm  plans  and  practices. 

385.     Dairy  Products  Judging  and  Grading.  3  hours. 
Scoring  and  grading  of  milk,  butter,   ice  cream,  and 
cheese. 

389.  (Microbiology)  Dairy  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiolgoy  350. 

Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria;  use 
of  microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts; study  of  milk  fermentations  and  disease-pro- 
ducing organisms  applicable  to  milk. 

390.  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358. 

A  study  of  factors  involved  in  improving  the 
geneotype  and  phenotype  of  dairy  cattle.  Mating  sys- 
tems and  techniques,  production  testing,  type  classi- 
fication sire  proofs  and  pedigrees.  Application  of 
genetics,  anatomy,  endocringology,  and  physiology 
to  improvement  of  dairy  cattle. 

392.     Dairy  Cattle  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373,  Chemistry  261. 
The  application  of  fundamental   knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion, physiology,  environment,  and  economics  in  the 
feeding  and  management  of  the  dairy  herd. 

394.     Market  Milk' and  Related  Products. 
The   sanitary  and    legal   requirements   for  producing, 
handling  and  processing  milk  and   related  products; 
approved    production    methods;    quality    tests;    pro- 
cessing operations;  plant  sanitation  and  efficiency. 


395.     Dairy  Plant  Management. 

Fundamental  principles  of  business  and  factory  man- 
agement practices  as  used  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Problems  of  personnel  managment,  production 
methods,  quality  control,  merchandising,  dairy  plant 
design  and  construction,  records  and  business  meth- 
ods involved  in  dairy  plant  operations. 

399.     Ice  Cream  Making. 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  350. 

Basic  prinicples  of  ice  cream  mix  composition,  stan- 
dardization, flavoring,  stabilization,  processing, 
freezing,  merchandising,  and  storage  of  ice  cream, 
sherbets,  ices,  and  soft-serve  dairy  products. 

■477.     Microbiology  for  Sanitarians. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, their  relation  to  spoilage  and  epidemiology, 
Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 

472.     Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of 
cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour  cream,  and  other  dairy 
products.  Defects  caused  by  microorganisms  and 
bacteriophages.  Flavor  development. 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  See  AN. 436. 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  See  AN  437. 

497.  Artificial  Insemination.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences;  Dairy 
Science  390  or  Animal  Science  405  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  artificial  insem- 
ination of  farm  animals  with  major  emphasis  placed 
on  dairy  cattle.  The  principles  involved  in  semen 
production,  collection,  evaluation  and  use  for  insemi- 
nation will  be  discussed. 

493.     Milk  Secretion.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences;  Dairy 
Science  390  or  equivalent. 

The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  anatomy, 
biochemistry,  and  physiology  to  study  of  milk  secre- 
tion. The  relationship  of  various  farm  practices  to 
maximum  milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fun- 
damental standpoint. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

See  Entomology  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences. 


FOOD  SCIENCE  (FS) 

Head:  Ayres.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Flanagan,  Hamdy, 
Koehler,  Lillard,  Eitenmiller,  Powers,  Saffle,  Smit,  To- 
ledo. 

200.  Introduction  to  Food  Science.  3  hours. 
Historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  food  process- 
ing and  its  relationship  to  public  health,  nutritive 
value,  quality  of  the  finished  product,  and  govern- 
mental regulations.  Consideration  of  basic  facts,  prin- 
ciples and  terminology  pertaining  to  most  foods  and 
food  processes. 

375.  Food  Science  Seminar.  1  hour  each  quarter; 
maximum  of  3  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  Prerequi- 
site: Any  two  senior  division  courses  in  food  science. 


A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  major- 
ing in  the  department  in  which  journal  articles  from 
basic  and  applied  fields  of  science  are  assigned,  pre- 
sented, and  discussed. 

365.     Meat  and  Animal  Evaluation. 
Meat    animal    evaluation,    slaughtering,    grading   and 
processing  with  emphasis  on  determining  the  value 
of  the  end-product-meat. 

367.  Food  Industries  Survey.  Five  lectures  or  field 
trips. 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  200,  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  the  pro- 
cessing,  storage,   and    handling  of   processed   foods, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  processing  of  these 
products. 

368.  Meat  Processing.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour 
laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

The  theory  and  practices  of  meat  processing,  includ- 
ing curing,  smoking  and  manufacture  of  sausage 
products. 

386.     (Poultry  Science)  Poultry  Market  Products  Tech- 
nology. Four  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:   Poultry  360  or  Food  Science  200  or 
equivalent. 

Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs, 
live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  packaging  and  market- 
ing of  poultry  products. 

395.     (Microbiology)  Microbiology  of  Foods.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed  foods;  their 
origin,  nature,  and  effects  on  foods;  enumeration; 
relations  to  health. 

409.      Community  and   Home   Food  Preservation. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:   Microbiology  350  and  Chemistry  340  or 
equivalent. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  present  practices  and  possible  im- 
proved practices.  The  effect  of  various  methods  of 
food  preservation  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  public 
health,  food  spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  foods. 

477.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Food  Science  200  or 
409,  and  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer, 
and  refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The 
course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design 
practices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  chemical,  and  microbial 
changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  employ- 
ing these  operations. 

472.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Continuation  of  FS  411.  Covers  phase  equilibrana  in 
foods,  evaporation  de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size 
reduction,  mechanical  separation  processes,  agglom- 
eration, and  process  control. 

474.  Food  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour 
laboratories. 
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Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry,  Food  Sci- 
ence 200  or  409. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
foods. 

427.     Environmental  Microbiology.  Two   lectures  and 
three  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabo- 
lism of  organisms  will  be  discussed.  Agents  used  to 
retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be  presented 
and  their  mode  of  action  studied.  Dynamics  of  the 
physical,  physiological  and  chemical  factors  affecting 
bacteria  and  their  resistance  to  antimicrobial  agents 
will  be  discussed.  Isolation  of  anaerobes,  enumera- 
tion and  factors  affecting  sporogenesis,  dormancy 
and  spore  germination  will  be  examined. 

422.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Food  Analysis.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  414. 

Polarographic,  spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas 
chromatographic,  and  potentiometric  methods  of 
analysis  as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of 
results. 

423.  Food  Packaging.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
The    physical,    chemical,    microbiological,    and    eco- 
nomic problems   related   to  the   use   of  metal,  glass, 
paper,  flexible  films  and  other  packaging  materials  in 
the  food  industry. 

424.  Advanced  Science  of  Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry 
Processing.  Three  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laborato- 
ries. 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  411,  414. 
Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to 
physical,  chemical,  enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes 
occurrring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry  products  during 
processing.  These  will  be  studied  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  canning,  curing,  freezing,  refrigeration, 
spoilage  of  fresh  and  processed  flesh  products,  and 
the  use  and  development  of  by-products. 

HORTICULTURE  (HOR) 

Head:  Hendershott.  Staff:  Couvillon,  Pokorny,  Rut- 
land, Tinga,  Vines. 

707.     General  Horticulture. 

A  survey  of  horticulture  with  discussions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  used  in  the  production  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  ornamentals.  Primarily 
for  non-horticultural  majors. 
207.  Growing  Plants  in  the  House  and  Garden. 
A  course  designed  for  all  potential  gardeners  and 
home  owners;  emphasizing  the  practices  needed  to 
successfully  grow  and  maintain  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
grass  for  year-around  home  beauty.  Open  to  all  Uni- 
versity students. 

308.      Principles  of  Horticulture. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  they  are 
applied  to  the  production  of  horticultural  crop  plants. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effect  of  temperatures, 
light,  nutrients,  and  water  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

370.     Greenhouse  Management. 

Emphasis  is   placed   upon  types   of  greenhouses  and 


methods  of  construction;  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical locations;  structural  materials;  heating; 
equipment;  plans;  estimates;  irrigation;  and  man- 
agement. 

377.     Floral  Design.  3  hours. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  science,  art,  and  psy- 
chology of  color;  line  and  design;  floral  designs, 
basket  and  bowl  arrangements;  church,  house,  hotel 
and  wedding  decorations  as  well  as  wedding  bou- 
quets, corsages  and  emblems. 

353.  Sprays,  Dusts,  and  Fumigants  and  Their  Appli- 
cations. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Entomology 
374. 

Selection,  preparation,  and  application  of  sprays, 
dusts,  and  fumigants  for  the  control  of  insects,  dis- 
eases, weeds,  and  other  pests  of  horticulutral  crops. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  spraying  and  dusting 
schedules. 

362.  Plant  Propagation. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121-122. 
A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  underlying  the 
increase  in  plant  numbers  with  emphasis  primarily  on 
the  anatomical   and   physiological   basis  for  plant  re- 
production by  various  methods. 

363.  Nursery  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  basic  fundamentals  underlying  the  lo- 
cation, operation,  and  management  of  both  retail  and 
wholesale  nursery  establishments. 

368.  Management  of  Ornamantals. 
Prerequisite:   One   course   in   botany  and   permission 
of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  various  operations,  equipment,  materi- 
als, and  work  programs  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  professional  maintenance  and  management 
of  ornamental  plantings. 

369.  Managment  of  Turf  I. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  biology  and  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The 
various  operations,  equipment,  materials,  and  work 
programs  for  the  proper  and  efficient  maintenance 
and  management  of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other 
specific  uses. 

370.  Ornamental  Systematics. 

A  laboratory  course  concerned  with  the  classification, 
nomenclature,  and  identification  of  annuals,  peren- 
nials, and  woody  plants  grown  in  nurseries,  gardens, 
and  other  Horticultural  plantings.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  identification,  charteristics,  requirements  and  use- 
fullness. 

377.     Management  of  Turf  II. 
Prerequisite:  Management  of  Turf  I. 
A   continuation    of   turf    management    I    emphasizing 
systematics,  overseeding,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment procedures  of  specialized  turf  areas. 

407.     The  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  Horticulture  308. 
This  course   deals  with   the   biological   and   chemical 
priniciples  of  plant  life  as  directly  applied  to  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  fruit  crops. 

403.     The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  Horticulture  308. 

A  study  of  the   prinicples   and   practices   involved   in 
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the  production  of  vegetable  crops.  The  literature  on 
research  having  to  do  with  the  development  of  oleri- 
culture is  reviewed  and  studied  in  relation  to  current 
problems. 

405.     Floriculture. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  Horticulutre  308  and  Hor- 
ticulture 310. 

Fundamental  principles  of  plant  growth  and  the  ef- 
fects of  environmental  factors  such  as  temperature, 
water,  air,  nutrients,  photoperiod  and  light  intensity 
as  they  are  related  to  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants 
grown  under  glass. 

407,  408.  Special  Problems  in  Horticulture.  2-5  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  one  of  the  horticultural 
concentrations  in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
For  the  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  wishes 
to  gain  technical  experience.  Graduate  students  must 
schedule  at  least  5  hours  a  quarter  and  undertake  a 
minor  research  problem. 

427.     Post-Havest  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture, light,  bruising  and  other  factors  on  ripening. 
Also  the  relation  of  the  above  to  harvesting,  han- 
dling, preparation  for  market  and  storage  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  (PAT) 

Head:  Garrett.  Staff:  Bird,  Hanlin,  Hendrix,  Kozel- 
nicky,  Kuhn,  Luttrell,  McCarter,  Papa,  Powell,  Ronca- 
dori,  Taylor,  Wynn. 

353.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121-122  or  Biology  101-102. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  disease  in  plants. 

356.  Crop  Diseases.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353. 

Principles  of  disease  diagnosis  and  control  and  their 
application  in  the  production  of  field  and  horticul- 
tural crops. 

383.  (Forestry)  Forest  Pathology.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121-122  or  Biology  101-102. 
An  introduction  to  diseases  of  forest  trees;  identifica- 
tion and  control. 

399.     Special  Problems.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Appropriate  basic  courses. 
Introduction  to  research  or  intensive  study  in  special 
area  of  plant  pathology,  forest  pathology,  mycology, 
nematology,  virology,  bacteriology,  or  physiology. 

475  a,  b,  c.     Plant  Pathology  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  plant  pathology. 

420.     Mycology.   Three   lectures    and   two   laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102. 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  fungi,  including 

a  survey  of  all  classes. 

423.      Virology. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353. 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host 


relations,  transmission,  purification  serology,  and 
control. 

425.  Plant  Nematology. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  or  383. 
Morphology  and   taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nema- 
todes, with  emphasis  on  characters  used  in  identifica- 
tion. 

426.  Nematode  Diseases  of  Plants. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  425. 

Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes:  hosts, 
symptoms,  economic  importance,  distribution,  path- 
ogenesis, and  control. 

428.  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Plant  Diseases. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  or  equivalent. 
Development   of   fundamental    and    practical    knowl- 
edge for  identification  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

429.  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 

The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation, 
identification,  inoculation,  and  control. 

PLANT  GENETICS  (GEN) 

SfarY:  Same  as  Plant  Pathology 

358.  Principles  of  Genetics.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121-122. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  heredity  and  varia- 
tion as  related  to  all  organisms. 

359.  (Agronomy)  Genetics  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Genetics  358. 
Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants, 
animals,   and   microorganisms  to   elucidate  the   basic 
principles   of   genetics   at   all    levels   of   organization: 
population,  individual,  cellular,  and  biochemical. 

407.  Plant  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  ge- 
netics of  sterility  and  disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic 
inheritance,  polyploidy,  apomixis,  and  mutations. 

402.  Plant  Breeding.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant 
breeding  and  the  important  role  that  breeding  plays 
in  crop  and  tree  improvement. 

404.  Physiological  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358,  Chemistry  340  or 
Biochemistry  301  or  the  equivalent. 
The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  metabolic  path- 
ways and  mechanisms  of  gene  action;  function  and 
structure  of  the  gene,  mutations,  and  agents  of  meta- 
bolic control. 

475  a,  b,  c.     Plant  Genetics  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Discussion   of  selected   topics    in   plant  genetics  and 
plant  breeding. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE  (PS) 

Head:  McCartney.  Staff:  Britton,  Fuller,  Hale,  How- 
arth,  Huston,  McCartney,  Noles,  Reid. 

707.     Introductory  Poultry  Science.  3  hours. 
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An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  basic 
information  in  poultry  science. 

358.     (Animal  Science,   Dairy  Science)   Fundamentals 
of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261  or  340. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

360.      Poultry  Production.  3  hours. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  poultry  science  to  the 
practice  of  poultry  production. 

371.  Commercial  Poultry  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  management  practices  and 
principles  used  in  the  business  of  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  meat.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  factors 
influencing  costs  and  returns  in  poultry  operations. 

372.  Poultry  Breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

A  consideration  of  the  inheritance  of  morphological 
and  physiological  characters.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  criteria  for  selection  and  the 
development  of  genetically  sound  poultry  breeding 
programs. 

373.  (Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery)  Poultry 
Health. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360  and  Microbiology 
350.  Offered  to  students  majoring  in  poultry  science 
and  others  that  are  qualified. 

A  study  of  common  infections,  parasitic  and  nutri- 
tional diseases  of  poultry;  their  causes,  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  control. 

375.      Poultry  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360,  358. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the 

avian   species.   A  study   is   made   of   the   biochemical 

aspects  of  the  individual  nutrients  and  their  supply  in 

terms  of  feedstuffs  and  practical  poultry  diets. 

379.  Poultry  Seminar.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360. 

Open  to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Topical  discus- 
sion of  current  problems  and  papers  of  scientific 
work  in  poultry  to  be  presented  by  the  students, 
advance  students,  faculty  members,  and  guest  speak- 
ers. 

380.  Avian  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  equivalent. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  avian  systemic  anat- 
omy in  conjunction  with  the  related  physiological 
functions. 

382.      Embryology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  equivalent. 
A  basic   course   in   embryology   tracing  development 
from  fertilization  through  the  various  stages  of  differ- 
entiation. 

356.  (Food  Science)  Poultry  Market  Products  Tech- 
nology. 

Prerequisite;  Poultry  Science  360  or  Food  Science  200 
or  equivalent. 

Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs, 
live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  packaging  and  market- 
ing of  poultry  products. 

393.     Feed  Manufacturing.  3  hours 

Prerequisite:   Poultry  Science  375  or  Animal  Science 

373  or  Dairy  Science  392. 

A  survey   of   the  feed    manufacturing   industry;   feed 


mill  design,  operation,  finance,  and  organization;  utl- 
ity,  space,  and  labor  requirements. 

407.     Avian  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261  or  340. 
A  study  of  the  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  metabolism,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the 
fowl  with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal  secre- 
tion. 

405.     Advanced  Poultry  Breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  372. 

The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding  pro- 
grams. A  study  of  the  mode  of  inheritance  and 
relative  heritability  of  various  characteristics  of  eco- 
nomic importance  and  criteria  for  effective  selection 
toward  their  improvement. 

436.  (Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science)  Ruminant  Nu- 
trition. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  358,  Chemistry  340, 
Veterinary  Physiology  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(See  AN  436.) 

437.  (Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science)  Monogastric 
Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  358,  Chemistry  340, 
Veterinary  Physiology  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(See  AN  437.) 

560.     Advanced  Poultry  Science  and  Practice. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  in- 
formation on  poultry  genetics  and  physiology,  nutri- 
tion, environment,  market  products  technology, 
health  and  economics. 
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THE  FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology.) 

ART 

Head:  Dodd.  Staff:  Arnholm,  Chappelle,  Christ-Janer, 
Clements,  Coleman,  Collier,  Cox,  Croker,  DeZurko, 
Dieball,  Feldman,  Fischer,  Hammond,  Henderson, 
Herbert,  Horning,  Huff,  Johansen,  Kaufman,  Kehoe, 
Kent,  Knecht,  Lowrey,  Magnus,  Marriott,  McCutchen, 
Morgan,  Nicholson,  Nix,  Olsen,  Paul,  Pilchard,  Rob- 
ertson, Robinson,  Sanderson,  Sedgwick,  Shaw, 
Smith,  Stephenson,  Strother,  Thompson,  Wachowiak, 
Walker,  Wescott,  Williams,  Wind. 

Art  Appreciation 

113H  (213).  Art  Appreciation  and  Experience. 
An  Honors  course  for  non-art  majors;  a  substitute  for 
Art  300  or  317.  The  course  will  combine  lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  studio  experiences,  the  latter  feature 
differentiating  the  content  of  the  course  from  con- 
ventional art  appreciation  offerings. 

300.     Appreciation  of  the  Visual  Arts. 
(May  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  FA  300.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  Art  113H,  FA  300,  396H,  397H, 
399H,  or  Art  317.) 

An  understanding  of  the  arts  built  upon  an  exposure 
to  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  other  arts 
of  contemporary  and  historical  times.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures and  reading  will  relate  the  sociological  and  psy- 
chological factors  that  influence  the  production  of  art 
and  show  the  basic  problems  of  design  and  tech- 
nique in  the  development  of  an  artist  and  his  products. 

407.     Techniques  of  Art  Apprecitation  and  Criticism. 
An   inquiry   into   alternative   modes   of  analyzing, 
interpreting   and   evaluating  works    of   art;    the   con- 
struction of  art  appreciation  curricular;   critical  tech- 
nique as  employed  in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

411.     Aesthetics.  (See  Philosophy  411.) 

435.     Art  Structure. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  fine  arts,  two  of  which 

must  be  in  the  senior  division. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and 

appraising  works  of  art.  The  student  will  be  required 


to  demonstrate  competence  in  critical  analysis  and 
explication. 

Art  Education 

305.  Art  and  the  Child.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
The  child,  his  development  and  needs  in  creative  art 
experiences.  Two  and  three  dimensional  laboratory 
experiences  in  drawing,  painting,  graphic  sculpture 
and  crafts  appropriate  in  later  use  with  children.  Dis- 
cussions, readings  and  field  trips. 

523a, b.       Special    Problems    in    Art    Education.    Five 
hours  each  quarter;  maximum  of  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Specific  problem    areas,   according  to    individual 
needs,  are  investigated,  discussed  and  evaluated. 

535.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  at  least  one 
course  in  education. 

The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
conduct  of  art  instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of 
William  Morris,  John  Dewey,  Russell  Lynes,  Louis 
Kronenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro, 
Moholy-Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

536.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  adminis- 
tration of  secondary  school  programs.  Recommended 
practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together 
with  laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the  unique 
problems  in  secondary  school  art,  including  philo- 
sophical, motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

537.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education  and  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum 
development  in  art  education  will  be  considered  and 
analyzed:  meaning  and  method  of  curriculum  im- 
provement; guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement; 
curriculum  decision  making;  testing  and  evaluating 
operational  curriculum  innovations,  and  focus  on 
change. 

539.     Supervision  of  Art. 
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Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
A  seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  supervisor,  consultant  or  director  of  the 
art  program  in  the  community  schools,  including 
qualitative  curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for 
building  the  art  potential  of  the  classroom  teachers. 

540.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  adminis- 
tration of  elementary  school  programs.  Recom- 
mended practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning, 
together  with  laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the 
unique  problem  in  elementary  school  art,  including 
philosophical,  motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 
547.     History  of  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  institutional  setting  of  American  schools, 
beginning  with  the  industrial  arts  and  drawing  in- 
struction initiated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the 
19th  century;  the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow, 
Walter  Smith,  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Norman  C. 
Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas 
Munro  and  others.  European  figures  such  as  Franz 
Cizek,  Herbert  Read,  Walter  Gropius  and  L.  Moholy- 
Nagy  will  also  be  considered. 

542.  Docentship. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collection 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  as  material 
for  instruction  in  school  groups  and  the  general  pub- 
lic; the  organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on 
museum  holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions  and  exhi- 
bition programs.  Students  will  be  assigned  practical 
problems  in  coordination  with  the  Georgia  Museum 
of  Art. 

543.  Readings  in  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing  as  art  educa- 
tion major. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped 
and  are  influencing  contemporary  art  education. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Dewey,  Bruner,  and  McLuhan. 

Art  History 

Art  history  courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  pre- 
requisite of  Art  287  and  288  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

77 1H  (211).  The  History  of  the  Visual  Arts  as  Related 
to  Man  (Honors). 

An  interpretative  study  of  the  primary  art  movements 
of  the  Western  world  from  their  rudimentary  begin- 
nings as  seen  in  the  arts  of  primitive  man  up  through 
the  visual  arts  of  the  contemporary  scene.  This 
course  substitutes  for  Art  317. 

287.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval Art.  5  hours. 

A  survey  of  world  art  from  prehistoric  through  medi- 
eval times.  The  formal  characteristics  of  the  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor  arts 
will  be  analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  devel- 
opments which  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
changing  cultural  backgrounds. 

288.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Art. 


A  survey  of  world  art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present.  The  formal  charactersitic  of  the  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor  arts 
will  be  analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  devel- 
opments which  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
changing  cultural  backgrounds. 

450.     Guided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History. 
Prerequisite:   Art   287   and   288   or   comparable   back- 
ground and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  log- 
ically  unified    group   of   art   works   found    in   foreign 
collections,  sites,  and  museums.  The  range  of  study 
will  be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be 
within   the  field   of  the   visual   arts.   Where   possible, 
local  library  and  archival  resources  will  be  used.  Lec- 
ture and  discussions  before  and  during  the  period  of 
travel  will  coordinate  the  activities  and  bring  in  fac- 
tors of  local  environmental  influence. 
457.     Guided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History. 
Prerequisite:   Art   287   and   288   or   comparable   back- 
ground and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  continuation  of  Art  450. 

465.  Rena/ssance  Arch/fecfure. 

A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  emphasizing  such  bases  of  the  style  as 
general  principles,  revival  of  classical  forms,  and  indi- 
vidual contributions.  Italian  works  by  such  masters  as 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo  and 
Palladio  will  be  discussed. 

466.  Architecture  and  Decoration  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  France  and  England. 

A  study  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  inte- 
rior decoration  in  the  two  leading  18th-century  cen- 
ters. Discussions  will  revolve  around  changing 
concepts  of  form,  expanding  sources  of  inspiration, 
relation  against  tradition,  and  theoretical  re-evalua- 
tion of  design.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the  roco- 
co, neoclassicism,  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals,  and 
the  Chinese  vogue. 

473.  The  Classical  Tradition  in  the  Visual  Arts. 
An  analysis  of  classical  styles  from  the  5th  century 
B.C.  through  the  17th  century.  The  classical  tradition 
will  be  exemplified  by  such  artists  as  Phidias  and 
such  monuments  as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent 
manifestations  in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Raphael 
and  Poussin.  The  course  will  present  a  unified  picture 
of  continually  envolving  style  in  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  world. 

475.  Greek  art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period. 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Hellenistic  Period.  Illustrated  lectures  will 
provide  an  interpretative  approach  to  the  evolution 
of  the  artistic  style  in  the  period  after  Alexander. 

476.  History  of  Hellenic  Art. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  archaic  and  early  classical 
Greek  sculpture  and  architecture. 

477.  Roman  Art. 

Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire,  while  Rome  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
great  Hellenistic  art  centers  such  as  Alexandria,  Per- 
gamon  and  Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influ- 
enced Roman  art,  and  the  most  significant  results  of 
these  cultural  interchanges  to  civilization. 

480.     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the 

14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  in  Italy. 

4fl7.     History  of  Northern  Renaissance  Art. 
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Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  minor  arts  north  of  the  Alps  from  the  wan- 
ing of  the  medieval  period  to  around  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  artistic  achievements  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries 
will  be  presented  against  the  background  of  their  po- 
litical, social,  and  literary  accomplishments. 

482.  Backgrounds  of  Modern  Art,  19th  Century. 

A  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  art  as  they  are  found 
in  the  19th  century  architecture,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

483.  Modern  Art,  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Art  482  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Art  of  the  present  century  with  illustrative  studies  of 
the  most  important  artists,  analyses  of  their  works 
and  sources  of  origin,  beginning  with  French  fauvism 
and  German  expressionism  in  painting,  paralleled 
with  studies  of  experimental  tendencies  in  sculpture 
and  architecture  and  other  visual  arts  which  are 
traced  to  works  of  the  present  day. 

485a.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
France. 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in 
France,  Italy  and  Spain,  detailing  the  rise  of  the  ba- 
roque and  its  development. 

485b.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Holland,  Belgium 
and  England. 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  northern  Europe, 
concentrating  on  such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer,  and  Van  Dyck,  while  relating  the  art 
of  the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary environment. 

488.  Art  of  Pre-Columbian  America. 

The  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times 
through  the  15th  century  with  emphasis  given  to  the 
pre-lnca  peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Maya, 
Zapotec,  Toltec,  Aztec  and  related  peoples  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America. 

489.  Post-Columbian  Latin  American  Art. 

A  study  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  Western  culture  with  native  arts  in 
Latin  America  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

490.  Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today 
against  its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  links  between  characteristic  contem- 
porary expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted 
as  belonging  to  the  central  western  tradition.  A  read- 
ing seminar  related  to  lectures. 

493a.     Early  Chrisitian  and  Byzantine  Art. 
An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  the  rise  of  early  Chris- 
tian   architecture    and    art    in    the    Mediterranean 
countries   and   of  the   beginnings  of  Christian   art   in 
the  north. 

493b.  Medieval  and  Later  Byzantine  Art. 
A  study  of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  from 
the  Carolingian  to  the  Romanesque  periods  in  the 
West  and  of  the  post-iconoclastic  period  in  the  East. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Romanesque  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ensembles. 

493c.     Gothic  Art. 

A  study  of  Gothic  architecture  and  art  beginning  with 
developments  of  early  Gothic  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture in  the  12th  century  and  ending  with  the  interna- 
tional Gothic  of  the  late  14th  century.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  important  French  cathedrals. 


494.  The  Arts  of  India  and  Early  China. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  southeast  Asia  from 
3000  B.C.  to  the  5th  century.  The  arts  of  each  country 
will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  historical,  religious, 
philosophic,  and  cultural  background  of  their  peri- 
ods; the  interrelationships  of  the  arts  of  the  different 
areas  will  be  carefully  examined. 

495.  The  Arts  of  Later  China  and  Japan. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from 
the  5th  to  the  20th  century. 

496H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
This  course  affords  Honors  students  of  senior  divi- 
sion standing  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual 
study,  reading  or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a 
project  director  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor 
or  higher. 

497H.     (See  496H.) 

498.  Arts  of  the  United  States  Before  1865. 

Study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  be- 
ginning with  that  of  the  American  Indians  and  contin- 
uing with  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
minor  arts  from  colonial  times  until  1865.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  sources  for  these  arts  and 
their  relationship  to  the  physical  and  social  situation. 

498H.     (See  496H.) 

499.  Arts  of  the  United  States,  1865-Present. 

Study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865 
through  the  periods  of  industrialization  and  interna- 
tional political  and  economic  leadership.  Stress  is 
given  the  evolving  role  of  American  cultural  charac- 
teristics found  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  minor  arts  (particularly  industrial  design),  their 
present-day  manifestations  and  significance. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  an  Honors  stu- 
dent to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of 
his  major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

Basic  Design  and  Drawing 

120.  Art  Structure.  Four  studio  periods  and  one  au- 
dio-visual lecture  seminar. 

Based  on  perceptual  orientation  in  which  students 
are  made  aware  of  and  taught  to  respond  to  con- 
trolled visual  stimuli.  Slides,  films,  TV  monitor,  cam- 
eras, and  other  contemporary  devices  are  employed. 
Studio  work  revolves  around  a  series  of  two-dimen- 
sional problems  utilizing  a  variety  of  materials  and 
appropriate  techniques. 

730.     Art  Structure.  Four  studio  periods  and  one  au- 
dio-visual lecture  seminar. 
Prerequisite:  Art  120. 

Continuation  of  the  philosophy  and  intent  of  Art  120 
with  emphasis  on  the  drawing  experiences  and  skills 
required  to  produce  three-dimensional  images.  Set- 
ups with  the  human  figures,  still  lifes,  and  landscapes 
are  employed  to  expand  the  attention  and  concerns 
of  students.  Studio  work  concentrates  on  flat  surfaces 
and  a  wide  range  of  media  and  techniques. 

230.  Art  Structure.  Five  studio  periods  including  lec- 
tures. 

Prerequisite:  Art  120,  130. 

Exploration  in  design  in  which  a  variety  of  color  con- 
siderations are  predominant.  Two  methods  of 
approach  are  used:  the  traditional  painterly  involve- 
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merit,  and  color-light  application  used  in  color  repro- 
duction techniques. 

240.     Drawing. 

Prerequisite:  Art  120,  130. 

Problems  with   emphasis   on   the   elements   of  visual 

organization   in   modular  and   sculptural   approaches. 

Experiences  in  the  manipulation  of  three-dimensional 

materials  such  as  wood,  paper,  metal  and  synthetics. 

Art  studio  courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  pre- 
requisites of  Art  120,  130,  230,  and  240  or  equivalent. 

Crafts 

251.     Crafts.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Metal   work,   jewelry,   weaving,   textile   printing,   and 

wood  work. 

260.  Ceramics.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Form,  proportion,  and  simple  ornament  as  related  to 
pottery  shapes.  Laboratory  exercises  and  related  lec- 
tures in  hand-building  pottery.  Studio  and  lecture 
work  in  hand  building  of  pottery;  experience  in  glaz- 
ing and  firing. 

350a.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Fundamentals  of  woven  and  non-woven  fabric 
structure.  Study  of  the  relationship  between  process 
and  material. 

350b.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  350a. 

Woven  structure  investigated  through  manipulation 
of  the  hand  loom.  Study  of  the  basic  weaves  and 
their  application  to  hand-crafted  and  industrial  tex- 
tiles. 

350c.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  350b. 

Study  of  fibers  and  other  materials  as  related  to  fabric 
structure  and  end  use. 

350d.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  350c. 

Theory  of  woven  structure  including  studio  work  on 
simple  and  multi-harness  looms.  Field  trips  and  spe- 
cial problems. 

357a.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Fundamentals  of  fabric  decoration  including  work  in 
flat  pattern  design  and  decoration  techniques  with 
dyes  and  pigments. 

357b.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351a. 

Screen  process  method  of  fabric  printing,  dye  tech- 
nology, stencil  making  and  application  processes. 

357c.      Fabric  Design-Decoration.   Five  laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351b. 

Photographic  and   other  commercial    screen   process 

printing   techniques.    Study   of   relationship   of   other 

decoration   processes  to   screen   printing.    Field   trips 

and  special  problems. 

357d.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 


Prerequisite:  Art  351a. 

Exploration  of  non-printed  fabric  decoration  tech- 
niques, dye  technology  and  application  processes. 

352.  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  251. 

Fundamentals  of  working  with  such  metals  as  copper, 
silver,  gold,  bronze  and  pewter.  Guidance  in  the 
techniques  necessary  for  executing  well-designed 
objects:  forming,  repousse,  stone-setting  and  finish- 
ing. 

353a,  b,  c,  d.     Jewelry.  5  hours  credit  each  course- 
maximum  of  20  hours,  taken  in  sequence. 
Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  352. 
Study   of   basic    jewelry   forms,    materials    and    tech- 
niques.   Investigation    of   ornamentation    and    adorn- 
ment as  it  applies  to  jewelry. 

354a,  b,  c,  d.  Metalwork.  5  hours  credit  each 
course;  maximum  of  20  hours,  taken  in  sequence. 
Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  352. 
Fundamentals  of  construction  with  metals  including 
handcrafted  and  production  techniques.  Investigation 
of  traditional  and  contemporary  materials.  Technical 
drawing  and  model  building  employed  in  solution  of 
design  problems. 

367a,  b,  c.  Ceramics.  5  hours  credit  each  course; 
maximum  of  15  hours,  taken  in  sequence. 
Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Art  260. 
Studio  experience,  lectures,  and  outside  study  re- 
lated to  the  designing  and  executing  of  forms  in  clay. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  individual  style  by 
student  through  study  of  ceramics  of  past  civiliza- 
tions, ceramic  technology,  and  concentrated  studio 
work. 

366a,  b,  c.  Ceramics.  5  hours  credit  each  course; 
maximum  of  15  hours. 

Five  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite:  Art  361c. 
For  advanced  students  who  have  sufficient  back- 
ground and  technical  knowledge  in  ceramics  to  carry 
on  independent  projects.  Problems  combining  re- 
search in  design  and  technology  are  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor. 

548.  History  of  Fabric  Arts.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts 
from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the  present. 

549.  Fabric  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350a. 

Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  re- 
lates to  handcraft  and  industrial  methods. 

550a,  b.     Fabric  Design-Structure 

Five  laboratory  hours  each;  maximum  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Art  350d. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in 

fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent 

study.  Research  problems  combining  technology  with 

design  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

557a,  b.  Advanced  Fabric  Design.  Five  laboratory 
hours  each;  maximum  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351a,  b,  c,  and  d,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students 
in  fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  indepen- 
dent study.  Research  problems  combining  dye,  fiber 
and  application  technology  with  design  and  function 
in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 
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553a,  b.  Jewelry.  5  hours  credit  each  course;  maxi- 
mum 10  hours,  taken  in  sequence. 
Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion art  courses  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with 
emphasis  on  independent  study.  Exploration  and 
experimentation  in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the 
peculiar  techniques  in  forming,  and  the  human  re- 
quirements of  jewelry. 

554a,  b.  Metalwork.  5  hours  credit  each  course; 
maximum  of  10  hours,  taken  in  sequence. 
Five  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divi- 
sion art  courses  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Problems  in  design,  forming  and  constructing  of  var- 
ious metals  including  copper,  silver  and  gold. 
Independent  study  and  emphasis  on  research  is  em- 
ployed for  solutions  to  design  problems.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  uniqueness  of  metal  as  a  material  is 
aimed  in  both  functional  and  sculptural  directions. 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Printmaking 

313.     Printmaking. 

An  examination  of  the  various  printmaking  or  graphic 
techniques  such  as  lithography,  etching,  engraving, 
drypoint,  aquatint  and  block  printing  and  the  execu- 
tion of  original  works  in  these  media. 

376.     Printmaking. 
Prerequisite:  Art  313. 

Concentrated  work  in  printmaking  media,  including 
etching,  engraving,  drypoint,  aquatint,  collography, 
serigraphy,  various  relief  processes  and  the  piano- 
graphic  processes. 

327.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Four  laboratory  pe- 
riods and  one  lecture. 

Picture  construction  through  design  and 
composition. 

322.  Drawing  and  Modeling.  Four  laboratory  periods 
and  one  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  321. 

Two  and  three-dimensional  research  in  the  anatomi- 
cal construction  of  the  human  figure. 

323.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods 
and  one  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  321. 

Advanced  drawing  and  painting  for  drawing  and 
painting  majors.  Open  as  an  elective  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

337.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lec- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  321. 

Introductory  painting.  Aesthetic  consideration  of  pic- 
ture structure. 

332.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one 
lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  331. 

Technical    consideration    of    the    preparation    of 

grounds,    mediums,   and   pigments.    Analyses   of  the 

techniques  of  the  masters.  Oil,  tempera,  and  mixed 

techniques. 

333.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lec- 
tu  re . 

Prerequisite:  Art  332. 

334.  Painting.  Four  laboratory  periods  and  one  lec- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  333. 


347.     Watercolor.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  321  or  331. 
Study  of  transparent  watercolor. 

342.     Watercolor.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  341. 

Continuation  of  341  with  emphasis  upon  opaque 
watercolor  (gouache). 

502.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  two-hour  stu- 
dio periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334. 

503.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  2-hour  studio 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  502. 

577.     Advanced  Printmaking. 

Prerequisite:  Not  less  than  20  hours  senior  division 
drawing  and  painting  courses,  including  Art  316. 
Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media,  including  the 
traditional  intaglio  processes  of  etching,  engraving, 
drypoint,  aquatint  and  mezzotint;  the  various  relief 
and  planographic  processes;  the  collograph  and  seri- 
graph  processes;  and  the  combination  of  these  var- 
ious processes. 

537.     Painting.  Five  2-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334. 

532.     Painting.  Five  2-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  531. 

Graphic  Design 

306a.     Lettering. 

Principles  of  lettering  and  letter  construction  with 
experience  in  lettering  as  used  and  reproduced  to- 
day. Study  of  typography  in  relation  to  lettering  and 
advertising  design. 

307a.     Advertising  Layout. 

Fundamentals  of  color,  design,  typography,  and  re- 
production related  to  modern  advertising  problems. 
Layout  of  newspaper,  magazines,  and  direct-mail 
advertising. 

308a.     Advertising  Design  I. 
Prerequisite:  Art  306a  and  307a. 

Application  of  drawing,  painting  and  design  experi- 
ences to  the  field  of  communication.  Experimentation 
with  various  media  and  techniques. 

308b.     Advertising  Design  II. 

Prerequisite:  Art  308a. 

Advanced   problems    in   advertising  design    including 

preparation   of   layouts,   comprehensive  and   finished 

art,  study  of  reproduction  problems. 

308c.     Advertising  Design  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  308b. 

Visual  communication  and  graphic  techniques. 

504.  Advanced  Lettering  and  Typography. 
Prerequiste:   Two  senior  division   courses   in  graphic 
design. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic 
patterns  and  technical  processes  integrated  toward 
functional  communication. 

506.      Art  for  Mechanical  Reproduction. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  drawing  and  painting  media  and  techniques 
applicable  to  mass  reproduction  through  the  medium 
of  photo-engraving. 
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507.  Three-Dimensional  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design.  Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic 
and  three-dimensional  design. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  developmental,  struc- 
tural and  communicative  processes,  and  the  solution 
in  enviromental  terms. 

508.  Special  Problems-Graphic  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Art  308c. 

Advanced  research  into  graphic  design  media  and 
techniques  and  their  application  to  visual  communi- 
cation. 

Interior  Design 

386.  Interior  Design.  Five  lecture  periods. 

A  study  of  architecture,  concepts  of  interior  space, 
the  great  periods  of  furniture  design  and  allied  crafts, 
as  a  background  for  comparison  with  contemporary 
architecture,  furniture,  new  materials,  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  present  day  needs. 

387.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  388a  and  389. 

Decorative  materials  and  color  as  applied  to  interior 
design.  Studio  problems  in  color,  light,  paint,  wall 
paper,  soft  floor  coverings,  woods  and  wood  finish- 
es, fabrics:  design  and  construction;  fabric  uses  and 
curtain  design  and  construction. 

388a.     Interior  Design.   Four  laboratory  and  two  lec- 
ture periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  389. 

Architectural  materials  and  construction  as  related  to 
interior  design,  wall  systems  of  construction,  materi- 
als: wood,  stone,  brick,  plaster,  their  uses  and  design 
possibilities;  architectural  floor  materials  and  design 
possibilities. 

389.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386. 

Space  planning,  residential  and  commercial.  Drawing 
and  delineation  of  plans,  elevations  and  perspectives. 
Measuring  and  scaling  of  interiors  and  furnishings  on 
basis  of  design  and  function. 

390.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  387,  388a,  and  389. 
Creative  problems   in   designing  seating,   case  goods 
and   accessories.   A   study   of   construction    methods. 
Lighting,   and    lighting  design,    methods,    equipment 
and  construction. 

397.  Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389  and  390. 
Senior  problem  designs:  residential,  commercial, 
space  problems,  environmental  and  organic  design 
problems.  Emphasis  on  total  design  concept  carried 
to  completion  with  plans,  specifications,  materials 
and  presentation  graphics. 

392.     Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389  and  390. 

Procedures   and   ethical    practices    of   interior   design 

execution.    Design    problems,    design    sources    with 

field  trips  to  wholesale  trade  showrooms. 

589.     Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  389,  390  and  391. 
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An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of 
architectural  spaces  for  public  and  residential  uses. 
Research  studies  will  be  made  into  the  disposition  of 
space,  type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative 
treatments,  types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  ma- 
terials and  color  coordination.  Problems  and  read- 
ings. 

590.      Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  391. 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special 
equipment:  furniture,  built-in  equipment,  special 
lighting,  and  custom  design.  Special  emphasis  on 
research  into  historical  procedure  in  design  and  con- 
struction. 

597.     Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  391. 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all 
aspects  of  interior  design  from  original  concept  to 
completed  finished  drawings  and  presentations  of 
material  schedules. 

592.     Interior  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390,  and  391  or 
equivalent. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design 
execution,  designer-client  relations,  presentation  of 
drawings,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  show- 
rooms and  preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  val- 
ues as  they  relate  to  monetary  values  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  various  types  of  contract  work. 

Photographic  Design 

320.     Photographic  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  adviser  and  instructor. 
Creative  design  through  the  use  of  photography.  The 
student  will  investigate  the  experimental  possibilities 
of  the  entire  area  of  the  light  sensitive  medium. 

520.     Photographic  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  adviser  and  instructor. 

An    advanced    course    in    photographic   design,    plus 

extensive  studio  and  darkroom  work. 

527.     Photographic  Design. 

An   advanced    course    in    creative/experimental   color 

photography  with  emphasis  on  personal  graphic 

statements. 

522.     Photographic  Design  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Art  521. 

A  course  for  students  having  sufficient  background 
and  technical  skill  in  creative  photography  to  carry  on 
independent  investigation.  Problems  combining  de- 
sign extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  instructor. 

Sculpture 

370.     Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
A    beginning    course    in    sculpture.    Basic    forms    are 
explored    through    a    series    of    problems    employing 
carving,  modeling  and  constructive  methods. 

377.     Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  370. 

Portrait  and  figure  study  in  sculpture  composition. 

372.     Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  371. 

Carving  and/or  welding   which    includes    the   funda- 


mental  disciplines  of  these  crafts  and  a  concern  for 
the  nature  of  materials  used. 

373.     Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  372. 

Introduction  to  the  lost-wax  method  of  producing 
bronze  sculpture.  The  production  of  sculpture  in 
wax,  venting  of  waxes,  the  investment  of  these  waxes 
in  refractory  molds,  the  firing  of  the  molds,  and  cast- 
ing in  bronze  will  constitute  the  major  emphasis  of 
this  course. 

577.  Sculpture — Construction.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  372. 

A  course  in  sculpture  construction  utilizing  welding 
and  wood  joining  techniques.  Emphasis  to  be  placed 
on  constructions  in  metal,  wood  and  plastic. 

572.  Sculpture — Casting.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  373. 

The  production  of  wax  models,  venting,  investing, 
casting,  chasing,  and  mounting  of  finished  work  will 
provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
independent  experimentation  and  study  within  the 
medium  of  cast  bronze  sculpture. 

573.  Sculpture  Materials.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  372,  373. 

A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal 
three-dimensional  concepts  of  sculpture  as  they  ap- 
ply to  material  or  combinations  of  materials.  The  stu- 
dent has  his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such 
materials  as  cast  bronze,  cast  cement,  direct  plaster, 
direct  cement,  fire  clay,  welding  metal,  stone  and 
wood. 

574.  Experimental  Casting.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  572. 

Experiments  in  CO2  methods  of  sand  casting,  styro- 
foam  casting  and  wax  casting  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
moting individual  development  in  the  use  of  process 
and  materials. 

Technical  Problems 

301.  Technical  Problems.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out 
individual  projects  in  studio  areas.  Work  is  done  in- 
dependently of  the  regularly  scheduled  classes. 
Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

302.  Technical  Problems.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Continuation  of  Art  301. 

BIOCHEMISTRY  (BCH) 

Head:  Peck.  Staff:  Ashworth,  Black,  Brewer,  Cormier, 
DeSa,  DerVartanian,  Dure,  Eck,  Finnerty,  Inman,  Key, 
Lee,  LaCall,  Ljungdahl,  Lovins,  McRorie,  Mendicino, 
Novelli,  Patel,  Peifer,  Sansing,  Srivastava,  Travis,  Wil- 
liams. 

307.     Introductory  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261  or  equivalent. 
An  introduction  to  the  chemsitry  of  biologically  im- 
portant molecules  and  their  metabolism. 

407.     Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  301. 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  biological  molecules. 


402.  Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  401 . 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  intermediary  metabolism. 

403.  Laboratory    Techniques    in    Biochemistry.    One 
lecture  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  401  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
techniques  in  biochemistry  to  include  enzyme  assay 
and  purification,  nucleic  acid  purification  and  charac- 
terization, chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and 
other  modern  techniques. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

This  course  affords  Honors  students  of  senior  divi- 
sion standing  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual 
study,  reading,  or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a 
project  director  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor 
or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 


DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

The  following  courses  are  offered  jointly  by  the  de- 
partments in  the  division  of  Biological  Sciences.  For 
separate  departmental  listings,  see  microbiology,  bio- 
chemistry, botany,  entomology,  zoology,  and  psy- 
chology. 

707.  Principles  of  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3- 
hour  laboratory. 

Biological  structure;  the  evolution,  reproduction  and 
development  of  organisms:  the  physical  and  chemical 
organization  of  protoplasm  and  cells. 

702.     Principles  of  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3- 

hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101. 

Biological    function;    bioenergetics    of    cells,    cellular 

and  organismal   physiology,   genetics,  differentiation, 

behavior,  ecology  and  evolution. 

300.  Molecular  &  Cellular  Biology.  Four  lectures  and 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  and  15  hours  each  in  phys- 
ics and  chemistry,  Mathematics  253  or  equivalent. 
Cell    composition    and    fine    structure,    chemistry   of 
macromolecules,  enzyme  kinetics,  respiration,  photo- 
synthesis, transport  irritability  and  response. 

307.     Genetic  and  Developmental  Biology.   Four  lec- 
tures and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300. 

Cell  and  organism  cycles,  formal  genetics, 
chromosome  theory,  molecular  genetics,  morpho- 
genesis and  cell  differentiation. 

302.  Enviromental  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3- 
hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102,  Mathematics  101  and 
Chemistry  122  or  127. 

Ecology  and  evolution;  ecosystem  structure  and  dy- 
namics, species  concept,  genetics  of  populations. 
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BOTANY  (BOT) 

Head:  Fuller.  Staff:  Beck,  Brown,  Bryant,  Carlton, 
Coleman,  Darley,  Duncan,  Dunn,  Fisher,  James, 
Jones,  Key,  Kochert,  Michel,  Monk,  Plummer,  Porter, 
Van  Fleet,  Westfall. 

727.     Elementary  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  periods 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
A  study  of  the  biology  of  plants  including  cell  struc- 
ture and  function,  plant  structure,  growth  and  func- 
tion and  basic  ecology. 

722.     Elementary  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  periods 

and  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequesite:  Botany  121. 

A  study  of   (a)   heredity,  variation,  and   evolution   of 

seed   plants;   (b)   representative  members   of  each  of 

the  major  plant  groups;  and  (c)  the  relations  of  plants 

to  their  enviroment. 

203.     Principles  of  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  peri- 
ods and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

Extension  and  supplementation  of  botanical  princi- 
ples introduced  in  Biology  101-102.  General 
background  and  preparation  for  senior  division 
courses  in  botany  and  allied  fields. 

205.  Identification  of  Flowering  Plants.  Three  2-hour 
lecture-laboratory  periods  with  two  all-day  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  None;  Biology  101  and  102  are  recom- 
mended. Spring  Quarter. 

Terminology  and  procedure  in  the  identification  of 
flowering  plants. 

206.  Identification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Three  2- 
hour  lecture-laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  None;  Biology  101  and  102  are  recom- 
mended. Fall  Quarter. 

Identification  of  trees  and  shrubs  including  identifica- 
tion in  winter  condition. 

223H.     Principles  of  Botany. 

This  course  consists  of  combined  lecture,  laboratory, 
and  discussion  periods,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the 
future  of  current  biological  concepts  as  they  function 
in  man's  analysis  of  the  plant. 

323.     Elementary  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  1-hour  lecture 

periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  and  tissue 

systems  of  vascular  plants,  and  comparative  study  of 

the   structure   of   roots,    stems,    leaves,   flowers,   and 

fruits. 

358.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding, 
sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  plant  materials  for 
microscopic  study. 

375.  Plant  Ecology.  Three  1-hour  lecture-discussion 
periods,  two  double  periods  of  field  trips  or  labora- 
tory per  week,  and/or  occasional  weekend  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

Plant  geography,  community  analysis,  symbiosis,  spe- 
cies, populations,  limiting  factors,  cycles,  rhythms, 
and  applied  implications. 

380.     Elementary  Plant  Physiology.  Three  1-hour  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 


A  survey  of  physiological  processes  occurring  in 

plants  and  conditions  which  affect  these  processes. 

390.     Special  Problems  in  Botany. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  botany, 

permission  of  undergraduate  advisor  and  department 

head. 

Independent  research  and  research  participation  in 
selected  problems. 

407.     (Forestry)  Physiology  of  Wood  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Botany  380  or  483,   or  Forestry  203,  or 
Horticulture  308. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosyn- 
thesis, shoot  and  root  development,  dormancy, 
cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 

470.     Growth  and   Development  of  Algae.   Two   lec- 
tures and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences 
at  senior  division  level. 

Algal  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction, 
and  ecological  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  organ- 
ismal  biology  of  algae.  Laboratories  will  concentrate 
on  examination  of  living  material  and  will  include 
methods  for  the  isolation  and  culture  of  algae. 

477.  Algal  Physiology  and  Development. 
Physiology  biochemistry,  and  development  of  the 
algae.  Topics  covered  include:  photosynthesis,  nu- 
cleic acid  and  protein  metabolism  in  the  algae,  hor- 
monal mechanisms,  intermediary  metabolism,  cell 
wall  biosynthesis,  and  molecular  aspects  of  algal  de- 
velopment. The  laboratories  will  involve  experiments 
utilizing  modern  algal  research  techniques. 

472.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geo- 
logical, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeo- 
logical studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction, 
identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore 
diagrams. 

473.  Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  empha- 
sis on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and 
paleoecological  studies. 

428.     Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

A  survey  of  the  major  goups  of  non-vascular  plants. 
After  an  introduction  to  the  major  groups,  the  lec- 
tures will  concentrate  on  cytology,  reproduction,  and 
physiology.  The  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  on  exam- 
ination of  living  specimens. 

437.     Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

A   morphological   survey  of   the  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  principles. 
440.     Cytology.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301,  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metab- 
olism, growth,  differentiation  and  reproduction. 
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450.  Morphogenesis.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  323,  483  and  431. 
Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  rela- 
tive growth  phenomena,  morphogenetic  factors  relat- 
ing to  differentiation  and  regeneration. 

477.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  Three  1-hour 
laboratory-discussion  periods  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods  or  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  dealing  with  identification 
of  plants  or  animals. 

Identification  and  classification  of  seed  plants  with 
emphasis  on  the  flora  of  the  southeastern  states. 

472.  Plant  Biosystematics.  Three  lectures  and  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  introduc- 
tory genetics. 

The  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  systematics 
and  evolution. 

473.  Taxonomy  of  Grasses.  Three  1-hour  laboratory 
discussion  and  two  double  laboratory  periods  or  field 
trips. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany 
or  other  plant  sciences. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  em- 
phasis on  structure  and  ecology.  Numerous  economi- 
cally important  species  are  studied. 

475.  Plant  Population  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  2- 
to  6-hour  library  laboratory  sessions  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 

Live  histories;  variability  along  environmental  gra- 
dients; genecological  characteristics;  occurrences 
germination,  growth;  reproduction  characteristics, 
importance  ecologically,  economically,  and  in  evolu- 
tion. 

476.  Vegetation  of  North  America.  Six  hours  library- 
laboratory,  three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a 
week-end  field  trip. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  in  botany,  geology  and 
geography,  or  agriculture. 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and 
the  causes  of  contemporary  vegetation.  Includes  flo- 
rists, indicatior  plants  and  problems  in  land  utiliza- 
tion. Emphasizes  eastern  North  America. 

477.  Community  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  plant  communities 
through  an  examination  of  major  community  con- 
cepts, community  evolution,  development,  structure, 
distribution,  classification,  sampling  and  data  analy- 
sis. 

482.  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483. 
A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  includ- 
ing major  and  minor  elements  and  deficiency  symp- 
toms. 

483.  Plant  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 
Plant  physiology  for  students  with  cell  physiology  or 
biochemistry    background.    Water    relations,    mineral 
nutrition,  transport  of   materials,   respiration,   photo- 
synthesis, growth  and  development. 


484."  Physiological  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  483,  323.    £  >'^- 

Transport  and  metabolism  in  relation  to  higher  plant        I 
Anatomy.  Elementary  theory  of  maos  and  momentum   ]?»- 

transport-  i-  i" 
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496H,   497H,   498H.     Independent  Study  and/or  Pro-  ;J 

jects. 

These  courses   provide   opportunity  for  independent  s  >s 

study.  Programs  should   be  worked  out  by  a  project  f1  *  ' 

director  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  "  *>{ 

study.   For  prerequisite  and  details,   consult  the  stu-ft3M 

dent  handbook,  Programs  for  Superior  Students.  £  (  [ 

499H.     Honors  Thesis.  *  ^) 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  :s* 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidanceiO 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an   Honors  thesis.  For,,    -  r 
prerequisite  and   details,   consult   the   student   hand  v 
book,  Programs  for  Superior  Students. 


Biology  for  High  School  Teachers.   10< 
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570,  577. 
hours. 

Three    lectures   and   two   double    laboratory   periods.^. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  bio-^^c 
logical  sciences.  .^"HM 

A  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  *-$ 
teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  biol-^ ' '• 
ogy  enrolled   in  the  College  of  Education.   No  credit; 
for  students  majoring  in  the  biological  sciences. 

520.  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lectures  and  I 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field'; 
trips.  ^ 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  equivalent  and  two  J 
senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  education. 
Designed  especially  for  teachers.  Particular  emphasis  i 
is  placed  upon  the  identification  of  local  flowering  ,, 
plants  and  ferns,  and  upon  their  ecological  relation-  "^ 
ships  and  distribution.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  "' 
of  the  local  school  environment  as  an  outdoor  labo-  J 
ratory.  k- 

522.  Advanced  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  s 
lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods  and^ 
special  field  trips.  jv 

Prerequisite:  Botany  520.  > 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing  ^ 
plant  identification,  environmental  relationships,  and 
plant  distribution. 

CHEMISTRY(CHM) 

Head:  Story.  Staff:  Allinger,  Baldwin,  Barnett,  Carr, 
Cox,  Garst,  Handler,  Hercules,  Heric,  Hill,  Janzen, 
Johnston,  King,  A.D.,  King,  R.  B.  ,  Klatt,  Leyden,  Mel- 
ton, Neece,  Newton,  Pelletier,  Philbrook,  Ruff,  Schel- 
ly, Smith,  Stammer,  Taylor,  Waggoner,  Whitehead, 
Whitten,  Wynne. 

Majors  in  chemistry  must  meet  these  minimum  re- 
quirements: Chemistry  280,  340,  341,  and  390-391. 

Analytical  Chemistry 

223.     Qualitative    Inorganic   Analysis.    Two    or    three 

lectures   or    recitations   and   three   or   two   laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:   A   grade  of   70   or  better   in   Chemistry 

121, 122. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and 
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analysis  of  common  cations  and  anions  by  semi-mi- 
cro methods. 

280.     Quantitative   Inorganic  Analysis.   Two   or  three 

lectures  or   recitiations  and   three  or  two   laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  223. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  quantitative  analysis  and 

typical  analyses   involving  volumetric  and  gravimetric 

methods. 

381.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  Three  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  129  or  280,  Chemistry  340. 
Separation    methods,    spectromeasurements    and   the 
interpretation  of  spectra. 

580.     Instrumental  Methods   of  Analysis.   Three   lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  381 . 

The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  in 
chemical  analyses. 

;jj-zhr581.     Chemical  Instrumentation.  3  hours. 

c-to.Two  lectures   or  recitations   and  one   laboratory  pe- 
riod. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 
A  systematic   study   of   chemical    instrumentation    in- 
cluding the  design  and  construction  of  instruments  to 
solve  practical  chemical  problems. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

707.     Introductory  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Open  only  to  students  in  elementary  education.  Basic 
concepts  of  chemistry  for  elementary  school  teach- 
ers. 

777,  772.*  Elementary  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  re- 
citations and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each 
quarter. 

A  non-mathematical  study  of  chemical  principles.  Ei- 
ther the  111,  112,  or  121,  122  sequence  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  Chemistry  261. 

727,  722.  General  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each 
quarter. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  121:  Mathematics  100 
The  first  course  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  funda- 
mental chemical  principles.  The  second  course  is  a 
continuation  of  the  first,  including  a  general  survey 
of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds. 

727,  728,  729.  Advanced  General  Chemistry.  Three 
or  four  lectures  or  recitations  and  one  or  two  labora- 
tory periods.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
general  chemistry. 

Admission  based  upon  results  of  placement  tests  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics.  A  rigorous,  in-depth 
study  of  chemical  principles  designed  for  the  well- 
prepared  student. 

727H,  728H,  729H.  Advanced  General  Chemistry 
(Honors).  5  hours  each. 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  general  chemis- 
try. Admission  based  upon  results  of  placement  tests 
in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Registered  through 
the  Honors  office. 


*Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  chemistry.   Cannot  be 
used  toward  any  B.S.  degree. 


4021.     Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  426. 
A  laboratory  course  involving  the  synthesis  and  char- 
acterization of  typical  inorganic  compounds  by  mod- 
ern techniques. 

427.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or 

recitations. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  223  and  one  other  chemistry 

course  with  laboratory. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  inorganic  chemistry  based 

upon  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the  elements. 

426,  427.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 
An  introduction  to  modern  theories  of  bonding  and 
structure  of   inorganic  compounds;    reaction  mecha- 
nisms and  synthetic  methods  in  inorganic  systems. 

503.  Chemistry  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Prerequisite:  Experience  as  elementary  school 
teacher.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  elemen- 
tary education  without  previous  training  in  chemistry. 
Basic  topics  in  chemistry  specifically  selected  for  ap- 
plication at  the  elementary  school  level. 

522.     Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.   One  or  twoc^^ 
lectures  and  four  or  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry   122   or   128   and    two   other 
chemistry  courses  with  laboratory. 
Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

525.     Chemistry  For  Teachers.   Limited   to  candidates 
for  B.S.  or  M.S.  in  education  degrees.  Four  lectures 
or  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 
physical  sciences. 

Preparation  for  teaching  general  science  and  high 
school  chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry 

261.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  112,  or  122,  or  with  consent 
of  head   of  department.   Not  open   to  students  with 
credit  in  organic  chemistry. 

A  brief  terminal  introduction  to  organic  chemistry 
with  material  of  especial  interest  to  students  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics  and  forestry. 

340,  341,  342.  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  or  three  lec- 
tures or  recitations  and  one  or  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  A  grade  of  1.0  or  better  in  Chemistry 
121,  122. 

A  three-quarter  sequence  designed  to  give  the  begin- 
ning student  a  foundation  in  the  modern  concepts  of 
organic  chemistry. 

343.     Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 
The  lecture  part  only  of  342. 

430,  431,  432.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  442  and  491c  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  head  of  department. 

447.     Organic   Qualitative  Analysis.   Two   lectures   or 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry   342   or   consent   of   head   of 
department. 
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442.     Organic   Qualitative   Analysis.   Two    lectures   or 
recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  342  and  491b  or  equivalent. 
Limited  to  candidates  for  B.S.  in  chemistry. 

444.     Heterocycle  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 

A  study  of  the  structures,  spectra,  reactions  and  syn- 
thesis of  heterocyclic  compounds. 

fc*\«s/<?-V*>--    540.     Organic  Chemistry  for  Teachers.   Four  lectures 

£4u*uS*CL~  "<■"'  and  one  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 
physical  and/or  biological  science.  Limited  to  candi- 
dates for  B.S.  or  M.S.  in  education. 

Physical  Chemistry 

390,    391.     Elementary    Physical    Chemistry.    3    hours 

each. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  129  or  223  and   341,   Physics 

229  or  239,  Mathematics  254. 

477.  Principles  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  3  to  12 
hours  (3  hours  per  quarter.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 
The  general  theory  of  specific  areas  of  spectroscopy 
such  as  ultra  violet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR  or  mass  spec- 
trometry. 

478.  Methods  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  2  to  8 
hours  (2  hours  per  quarter.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 
Complements  Chemistry  617  by  studying  the  instru- 
mentation and  operation  of  specific  instruments. 

497a,  b,  c.  Physical  Chemistry.  Four  lectures  or  reci- 
tations 4  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280,  340,  Physics  229  and 
Mathematics  255. 

A  three-quarter  sequence  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  physical  chemistry. 

492.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

493.  Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

494.  Chemical  Kinetics.  3  hours 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

495.  Radiochemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 
Applications   of    radioactivity    to    chemical    problems 
and  the  study  of  the  chemical  effects  of  ionizing  ra- 
diation. 

496a,    b,    c.     Experimental    Physical    Chemistry,    a — 1 
hour;  b  and  c — 2  hours  each. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  491a,  b,  c. 
The  treatment  of  experimental  data  and  selected  ex- 
periments in  physical  chemistry. 

497.      Introductory  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

General,  Research  and  Thesis 

347,  348,  349.  Introduction  to  Research.  (Field  to  be 
inserted).  5  hours  each. 

One  lecture  and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  427  or  442  or  381  or  491c  or 
consent  of  head  of  department. 

400.     The  History  of  Chemistry.  Five  lectures  or  reci- 


a 


tations. 

Prerequisite:    25    hours    of    chemistry    or    consent   of 

head  of  department. 

405.     The  Literature  of  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:    15    hours    of   chemistry   or    consent   of 
head  of  department. 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry,  re- 
search procedures,  and  directions  which  can  be 
found  only  in  original  articles  and  sources. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects in  Chemistry  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  See  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students.  Registered  through  the  Honors 
Office. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisite:    See    the    student    handbook,    Programs 

for  Superior  Students.  Registered  through  the  Honors 

Office. 

507.     Glassblowing.  1-3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Four  science  courses  with  laboratory. 
Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  appa- 
ratus and  repairs  to  such  equipment. 

575.  Development  of  Chemical  Theories.  Five  lec- 
tures or  recitations. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  natural  sciences. 
The  evolution   of  chemical   theories  from   the  Greek 
period  to  the  present. 


CLASSICS  (CLC) 

Head:  Alexander.  Staff:  Best,  Cantz,  Glenn,  Graves, 
Harris,  Nethercut,  Scudder,  Shelton,  Tucker. 

Classical  Culture 

All  courses  in  this  section  are  given  in  English  transla- 
tion. 

720.     Classical  Culture:  Greece. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Greek  literature, 
made  principally  through  translations  of  selections 
from  Greek  authors. 

727.     Classical  Culture:  Rome. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Latin  culture,  made 
principally  through  translations  of  selections  from 
Latin  authors. 

305H.     Classics:  Classical  Culture:  Greece. 
This  course   involves   studies  of   important  phases  of 
Greek  civilization  from  the  Bronze  Age  through  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Attention  is  given  to  his- 
tory, literature,  government,  art,  and  science. 

306H.     Classical  Culture:  Rome. 

This  course  involves  studies  of  important  phases  of 
Roman  civilization  through  the  reading  of  Latin  au- 
thors in  translation.  Attention  is  given  to  history,  lit- 
erature, government,  art,  and  science. 

370.     English  Derivatives  From  Greek  and  Latin. 
General    etymology    and    vocabulary    of    the    English 
language.  Prefixes,  suffixes,  and   root  words,  as  well 
as  families  of  words  will  be  studied. 

426.  (History)  Greek  History. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great. 

427.  (History)  Roman  History. 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire. 
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456.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition. 

A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  in- 
fluence on  later  European  literature.  Analysis  of  the 
epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected  epics  of 
other  periods. 

457.  Classical  Drama. 

A  study  of  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  sur- 
viving from  ancient  Greece.  Reading  of  Creek  and 
Roman  plays  and  of  other  literature  chosen  for  com- 
parison. 

458.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation. 

Detailed  study  of  selected  Latin  authors,  with  special 
emphasis  on  biography  as  literary  type. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent 
study.  Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such 
study.  For  prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  stu- 
dent handbook,  Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

Creek  (GRK) 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in 
Creek. 

207,  202.     Elementary  Creek. 

A  double  course  meeting  for  two  quarters  in  the 
elements  of  the  Creek  language;  study  of  Creek  his- 
tory, geography,  and  social  customs. 

203.     Reading  in  Greek. 
Prerequisite:  Creek  201  and  202. 
Selected  readings  from  Creek  authors. 

304.     Homer. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  201,  202  and  203  or  equivalent. 

Detailed    study   of   selections    from    the    Iliad   or   the 

Odyssey. 

500.     Honors  Course  in  Greek. 

Latin  (LAT) 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in 
Latin.  Students  continuing  Latin  begun  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis 
of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Achievement  Tests  and  personal  consultations  with 
instructor. 

207,  202.     Elementary  Latin. 

A  double    course    meeting  for   two    quarters    in   the 

elements  of  the  Latin  language. 

203.     Intermediate  Latin. 

Prerequisite:    Latin   201   and   202   or  two   high   school 

units  in  Latin. 

Selected   readings  from   Cicero's   orations;    review  of 

forms  and  syntax. 

304.  Reading  in  Latin. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  203  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

305.  Livy. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  304  or  equivalent. 


Selected  readings  from  the  Histories  of  Livy. 

306.     Horace. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  304  or  equivalent. 

Selected  readings  from  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

400.     Advanced  Reading  Course. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  Latin. 
Reading  in  Latin  authors;   review  of  grammar;  history 
of  Latin  literature. 


500.     Honors  Course  in  Latin. 

COMPARATIVE 
(CML) 


LITERATURE 


Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Harrison,  Peer. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  of  the  following 
courses  is  a  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

407.  Renaissance  European  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  (Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Germanic,  and  English),  1450-1600, 
with  emphasis  on  literary  types  and  prevailing  ideas. 
Reading  of  representative  works. 

408.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Western  Literature. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
Romanticism    in    the    18th    and    19th    centuries,    with 
reading  of  selected  literature  and  criticism. 

409.  Modern  Continental  Poetry. 

A  study  of  experimental  trends  in  lyric  poetry  of 
Western  Europe  from  mid-19th  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

477.     Medieval  Narrative. 

A   study   of    the    types    of    medieval    narrative — epic, 

romance,  saga,   beast-epic,   fabliau,  and  exemplum — 

with  reading  and  an  analysis  of  outstanding  examples 

of  these  types.  (Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1971- 

72.) 

413.  Satire  in  European  Literature. 
A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its 
history  in  Western  literature  will  be  traced,  and  out- 
standing examples  of  its  various  types  and  periods 
will  be  studied  in  detail.  (Offered  alternate  years. 
Offered  1972-73.) 

477.     The  Twentieth-Century  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

422.  (Drama)  Development  of  Realism  in  Modern 
Drama  and  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior-division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language,  or  com- 
parative literature. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century. 
Emphasis  on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

457.     (Music)  Music  and  Literature. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and 
aesthetics  of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

456.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition. 

A  study  of  the  epics  of  Homer  in  translation  empha- 
sizing their  influence  oh  later  European  literature. 
Analysis  of  the  epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  se- 
lected epics  of  other  periods. 

457.  Classical  Drama. 

A  study  of  translation  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
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surviving  from  ancient  Greece.  Reading  of  Creek  and 
Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  literatures 
chosen  for  comparison. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 


DRAMA  AND  THEATRE  (DRA) 

Head:  Ballew.  Staff:  Camp,  Head,  Kahan,  Kesler, 
Longman,  Peyroux,  Quinn,  Stell,  Waal,  Wolak. 

105a, b,c.     Applied   Drama.    1    hour    credit   freshman 

year. 

An   introduction   and   orientation    to   the  department 

and  its  activities. 

707.     Fundamentals  Of  Oral  Interpretation. 
Fundamentals  of  oral   reading  with  emphasis  on  the 
basic  techniques  of  analysis  and  presentation  of  liter- 
ature. Development  of  vocal  variety  and  control 
stressed  through  intensive  practice. 

750.     Acting. 

Course  introduces  the  fundamentals  of  the  use  of  the 
voice  and  body  for  artistic  stage  performance.  Lec- 
ture-laboratory course. 

205a, b,c.     Applied  Drama.  1  hour. 
Two  hours   required  of  sophomores.   Individually  as- 
signed production  and/or  performance  crew. 

222.     Survey  Of  Theatre  History. 

Comprehensive  survey  and  general  approach  to  the 
history  of  drama  and  theatre,  providing  the  basis  for 
the  appreciation  of  drama  as  a  fine  art.  Lectures, 
reading  of  plays,  and  student  reports. 

230.     Introduction  To  Theatre  Design. 
Basic  techniques  for  designers  in  the  theatre,  includ- 
ing drafting,  perspective,  color  theory,   rendering  in 
various  media  and  drawing  the  human  form.  Lecture- 
laboratory  course. 

240.     Survey  Of  Dramatic  Literature. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  dramatic  literature  and  its 
relation  to  the  theatre  from   classical  to  modern 
times. 

250.     Intermediate  Acting. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  150  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Through   a    series    of    exercises,    improvisations    and 
scenes,  students  are  instructed  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
acting.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

300.  Introduction  To  World  Drama  And  Theatre.  (Al- 
ternate elective  for  Fine  Arts  300.)  f)       ■'     rer 

•4* 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  emphasizing  its 

theories,  means  of  production,  and  historical  devel- 
opment. Includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  major 
works  from  world  drama. 

370H.     Introduction  To  World  Drama  And  theatre. 

333.     Stage  Costuming. 

Fundamental  techniques  of  planning,  pattern  making, 
and  construction  of  stage  costumes.  Lecture-labora- 
tory course. 


334.     Stagecraft:  Scene  Building  and  Painting. 
An  introduction  course  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  with 
emphasis  on  planning  stage  settings.  Drafting  labora- 
tory and  assignment  to  University  Theatre  and  Labo- 
ratory Theatre  crews.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

400.     Playwriting. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in   English 

or  classics,  or  journalism  or  drama. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including 

study  and  practice  in  writing  or  stage. 

407.  American  Drama  and  Theatre:  Beginnings  to 
O'Neill. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  or  graduate 
courses  in  drama  or  English. 

A  study  of  American  drama  and  theatre  from  its  pre- 
Revolutionary  beginnings  to  World  War  I  with  special 
emphasis  on  representative  plays,  playwrights,  thea- 
tres, actors,  movements,  and  para-theatrical  activities 
of  the  period. 

420.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  English 

or  classics  or  drama. 

The    development    of    the    physical    theatre    and    the 

growth  of  drama  from  Greece  through  Shakespeare. 

427.  History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English 
or  drama. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written 
drama  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen. 

422.  (Comparative  Literature)  Development  of  Real- 
ism in  Modern  Drama  and  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  English, 
drama,   classics,   modern   foreign   language,   or  com- 
parative literature. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century. 
Emphasis  on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

423.  Theatre  History  From  Mid-19th  to  the  Present. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
speech,  drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language  or 
comparative  literature. 

A  study  of  theatre  history  from  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  to  the  present.  Special  stress  will  be  placed 
on  theatre  architecture,  directing  and  acting  theory, 
and  plays  selected  and  social  backgrounds  which 
influence  the  theatrical  conventions  of  the  period. 

428.  Afro-American  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  emergence  of  Black  theatre  and  Black 
playwrights  in  the  United  States  and  the  new  African 
nations. 

429.  Play  Analysis. 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  plays  and  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  plot,  characterization,  and 
dialogue  as  they  relate  to  dramatic  types. 

433.     Period  Dress,  Manners  and  Movement. 

Survey  of  dress,  manners,  and  movement  of  selected 

major  theatrical  periods.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

457.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Research  in  Drama 
and  Theatre. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including 
types  of  research  studies,  bibliographical  resources 
and  techniques  involved  in  historical,  descriptive, 
and  experimental  research  methods.  The  hours  are 
reduced  from  5  to  3  as  noted  above.  This  course  is  a 
standard  offering  in  all  departments  in  major  univers- 
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ities  in  order  to  aid  the  student  in  basic  research  and 
in  the  selection  of  a  thesis  topic. 

465.     Modem  Drama.   (See  English  465.) 

486.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  courses  in  En- 
glish, education,  drama  or  speech. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for 
effective  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  literature 
and  the  development  of  vocal  flexibility  through  a 
variety  of  problems  in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

487.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  courses  in  En- 
glish, education,  drama  or  speech. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of 
interpretation  of  drama  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  oral  interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of  oral 
skills  through  the  study  of  selected  plays  and  Read- 
er's Theatre  scripts. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent 
study.  Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such 
study.  For  prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  stu- 
dent handbook,  Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For 
Prerequisite:  and  details,  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

505a, b,c.     Applied  Drama.  1  hour. 

Individually  assigned  production  and/or  performance 

crew. 

506a, b,c     Theatre  Performance.  1  hour. 
Students  cast  in  a  major  role  may  substitute  DRA  506 
for  applied  drama  with  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  department.  A  maximum  of  two  credit  hours  may 
be  thus  substituted. 
577.     Theatre  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  sur- 
vey of  the   organization   of  various   non-professional 
theatres  and  promotional  and  managerial  procedures. 

530.  Play  Production  for  the  High  School  Teacher. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  speech  or  secondary  education. 
Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  problems  of 
play  selection  and  play  production  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Suggested  elective  for  teachers  of  English  in 
high  schools. 

537.     Technical  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Advanced   study  of  the   theory   and   styles   of  design 
(lighting,  setting,  costuming)  in  the  theatre  with  spe- 
cial   emphasis    on    the    techniques    of    collaboration 
between  director  and  technical  director. 

533.     Stage  Costume  Design  and  Research. 

Research  sources  and  techniques  with  application  to 

the  design  of  theatrical  costumes. 

535.     Scene  Design. 

Prerequisite:   Two   senior   division   courses    in   art   or 
drama  or  courses  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing. 
The  principles   and   techniques   of  scene  design  and 
scene  painting.  Development  of  floor  plans,  sketches 


and  scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for  majors  in 
the  visual  arts.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

536.     Stage  Lighting. 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting 

instruments,    lighting    control;    operation    of    lighting 

equipment.    Practical    assignments    in    the    University 

Theatre    and    Laboratory    Theatre.    Lecture-laboratory 

course. 

543.  (Journalism)  Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing. 

544.  (journalism)  Television  Acting  and  Performing. 

545.  (Journalism)  Advanced  Television  Directing. 

546.  (Journalism)  Advanced  Projects  in  Television 
Production. 

550.     Advanced  Acting. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  250. 

Lab-discussion   course    meeting  10   hours   per  week, 

emphasizing  role  analysis,  characterization  ensemble 

acting,  theatre  games  and  improvizations. 

560.     Play  Directing- 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing 
in  the  modern  theatre.  It  deals  with  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  production, 
play  selection,  and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a 
director's  study  of  a  specific  play. 

567.     Play  Directing  Laboratory. 

The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre 
with  students  in  the  course  serving  as  directors  for 
the  productions.  Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act 
play  during  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  direc- 
tor's prompt  script  of  the  production. 

582.  (Journalism)  Television  Program  Analysis  and 
Planning. 

585.     (Journalism)  Television  Production. 

592.  Creative  Dramatics  for  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
or  drama  or  elementary  education. 
A  thorough  study  of  theories,  principles,  and  tech- 
niques in  original  dramatization  for  children.  Prepara- 
tion for  students  who  wish  to  do  creative  work  in 
drama  with  children. 

594.  Introduction  to  Children's  Theatre. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Theories  and  techniques  of  children's  theatre.  Entire 
production  procedure  including  play  selection,  play 
analysis,  and  directing  techniques  will  be  empha- 
sized. Practical  laboratory  experience  in  Children's 
Theatre  productions. 

ENGLISH  (ENG) 

Head:  West.  Staff:  Appleby,  Bailey,  Baine,  Barks, 
Barnett,  Beaumont,  Bell,  Bryant,  Bufkin,  Butler,  Car- 
son, Clarkson,  Clegg,  Colvert,  Flewellen,  Free,  Ha- 
nenkrat,  Hoge,  Hubert,  Humphries,  Hutcherson, 
Irwin,  Kibler,  Kilgo,  Kirk,  Kline,  Koon,  Krickel,  Leach, 
Leamon,  Longshore,  Lower,  McCartney,  McCullough, 
McNew,  McWhorter,  Magill,  Maloney,  Marshall,  Mar- 
tin, Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Morris,  Neely, 
Patterson,  Provost,  Reames,  Reeves,  Rhodes,  Shields, 
Stanley,  Statham,  Stephenson,  Stewart,  Stout,  Stuart, 
Thurman,  Tison,  Tuggle,  Tully,  Waller,  Wallis,  Wash- 
ington, Watkins,  Williams,  Worley. 

Credit  for  English  102  is  prerequisite  for  English 
courses  numbered  121  through  399. 
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Prerequisite  for  English  courses  numbered  400  and 
above  is  credit  for  English  102  and  for  any  two 
courses  from  English  121,  122,  131,  132;  Classical  Cul- 
ture 301,  302;  French  201,  202;  German  201,  202;  Ital- 
ian 201,  202;  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205,  206;  or  any  other  courses  in 
literature  specified  by  the  respective  departments  for 
the  A.B.  literature  requirement. 

707,  702.     Composition.  10  hours;  5  hours  a  quarter. 
Exemption  or  a  grade  of  2.0  in  English  101   is  prereq- 
uisite for  102.  An  average  of  2.0  in  the  two  courses  is 
required  for  graduation. 

First  quarter:  grammar,  punctuation,  mechanics,  dic- 
tion, and  sentence  structure.  Second  quarter:  read- 
ings for  composition.  Themes  and  readings  required 
throughout  the  courses.  Conferences  on  themes. 

705H.     Composition  and  Literature  (Honors). 
A  substitute  for  English  101  and  102,  this  course  in- 
volves  the   study  of   literary  works  as   specimens  of 
effective  writing. 

727,  722.      Western  World  Literature.  10  hours;  5 

hours  a  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

A  survey  of  Western  world  literature  from  Homer  to 

the  20th  century. 

725H,  726H.  Wesfern  World  Literature  (Honors).  10 
hours;  5  hours  a  quarter. 
Prerequisite:  English  102  or  English  105H. 
The  first  course  is  reading  and  discussion  of  master- 
pieces of  western  literature  from  Homer  through 
Cervantes;  the  second,  from  Shakespeare  to  Thomas 
Mann. 

737,    732.     Masterpieces   of  Literature   in    English.   10 
hours;  5  hours  a  quarter. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

A  study  of  masterpieces  of  literature  written  in  En- 
glish from  Chaucer  to  Faulkner. 

203.  English  Literature  to  1800. 

A  general  course  in  English  literature  designed  to 
give  any  student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
English  203  and  English  204  together  offer  a  full  sur- 
vey of  English  literature,  but  either  or  both  of  these 
courses  may  be  taken. 

204.  English  Literature  After  1800. 
Continuation  of  English  203. 

305.     Lyric  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  types,  techniques,  and  interpretations 
of  poems  selected  from  English  and  American  litera- 
ture. 

323.     Survey  of  Afro-American  Literature. 

360.     Advanced  Composition. 

Factual  writing.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

367.     The  Short  Story. 

A  study  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  form. 

370.     Creative  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  English  360. 

Emphasis  upon  the  short  story  and  the  personal  es- 
say. Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

375.     The  Novel. 

A   study   of   the   outstanding   18th   and    19th   century 

English  and  American  novels. 

400.     Old  English. 

A  study   of   the   language    and    literature   of   England 


before  the  Norman  conquest,  with  reading  of  se- 
lected texts. 

402.  Chaucer. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  minor  poems. 

403.  Milton. 

A  study  of  the  work  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

405.  The  Age  of  fohnson. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  most 
important  contemporaries. 

406.  Edmund  Spenser  and  His  Age. 

The  works  of  Spenser,  concentrating  on  The  Faerie 
Queene  and  on  the  Amoretti  in  contrast  to  other 
sonnet  sequences  of  the  1590's. 

407.  The  English  Drama  to  1642. 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  exclusive  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of  the  thea- 
tres. 

408.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  English 
Drama. 

The  history  of  the  English  drama  in  the  late  17th  and 
the  18th  centuries. 

409.  Elizabethan  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  non-dramatic  poets  from 
Spenser  to  Donne. 

470.     English  Grammar:  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

411.  English  Grammar:  Syntax. 

412.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and 
of  some  contemporary  prose. 

473.     History  of  the  English  Language. 

414.     Early  Eighteenth  Century  Prose. 

A  study  of   Defoe,   Swift,   Addison,   and   Steele   and 

some  of  their  contemporaries. 

475.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 

A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

476.  Early  Romantic  Literature. 

A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  eigh- 
teenth century  pre-romantic  writers. 

477.  Late  Romantic  Literature. 

A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

478.  Beowulf. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linguistics, 
the  epic  tradition,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

479.  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration. 

420.     American  Literature  to  1865. 

422.     American  Literature  After  1865. 

425.     Romanticism  in  American  Literature. 
A  study  of   the  works   of   Emerson,   Whitman,   Haw- 
thorne and  Melville. 

427.     Realism  in  American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Twain,  James,   Howell  and 

Crane. 

429.  Southern  Literature. 

A  survey  of  literary  achievement  in  the  South  from 
1610  to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe, 
Timrod,  and  Lanier. 

430.  History  of  Literary  Criticism. 

A  practical  survey  of  literary  theory  with  analysis  of 
some  literature  in  the  light  of  that  theory. 
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439.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Early  Tudor  Period. 

A  study  of  More,  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  other 
authors  with  some  attention  to  literary  genres  and 
trends. 

440.  Shakespeare:  Part  I. 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  King  Richard  the  Second;  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  1;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet. 

441.  Shakespeare:  Part  II. 

Twelfth  Night;  MacBeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra; Coriolanus;  The  Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 

442.  Victorian  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  poets,  chiefly  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  and  Arnold. 

452.     Victorian  Prose. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian   prose  writers,  chiefly 

Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Ruskin  and  Arnold. 

460.  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Literature. 

461.  Twentieth  Century  British  Poetry. 

462.  Twentieth  Century  American  Poetry. 

463.  The  Twentieth  Century  British  Novel. 

464.  The  Twentieth  Century  American  Novel. 

465.  Modern  Drama. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  (Honors). 
5-15  hours. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 


ENTOMOLOGY  (ENT) 

Head:  Lund.  Staff:  Atyeo,  Berisford,  Blum,  Brady, 
Crossley,  Dietz,  Franklin,  Hermann,  Himel,  Hunter, 
Lea,  Matthews,  Miller,  Ross,  Tsao,  Wallace,  Weath- 
ersby. 

Students  registered  in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  credit  one  or  more  of  the  following 
zoology  courses  toward  a  major  in  entomology:  Zo- 
ology 372,  381  and  403. 

250.     The  Hive  and   The  Honey  Bee.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:     None;     Biology    102    and    Entomology 
225  are  recommended. 

A  study  of  the  behavior,  life  history  and  seasonal 
activities  of  honey  bees.  The  relation  of  honey  bees 
as  the  major  pollinator  of  economically  important 
plants  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  theory  and  practice  of  apiary  management. 

325.     General   Entomology.    Three    lectures    and   two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

An    introduction    to    the    classification,    biology    and 

habits  of  insects. 

370.     Insect    Morphology.    Two**  lectures    and    three 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  225. 

An  introduction  to  insect  structure  and  phylogeny. 

374.     Agricultural    Entomology.    Three    lectures    and 

two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A   brief    introduction    to   entomology   followed    by   a 

study  of  the  recognition  and  control  of  insect  pests 


of  crops  and  animals.  An  introductory  course  de- 
signed for  non-entomology  majors. 

376.     Medical   Entomology.    Three    lectures    and   two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A   brief    introduction    to   entomology   followed    by  a 

study  of  the  species  of  insects  and  related  arthropods 

of  particular  importance  in  the  cause  or  transmission 

of  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

382.     Forest  Protection:    Entomology.   Three   lectures 

and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A   brief    introduction    to   entomology   followed    by  a 

study  of  the  insect  pests  of  American  forests. 

384.     Stored  Product  and  Structural  Pests.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  225  and  374  or  376  or  382  or 
Biology  102. 

A  study  of  the  recognition  of  insect  pests  and  other 
arthropod  forms  which  infest  areas  inhabited  by  man. 

390.     Special  Problems  in  Entomology.  1-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  permit  especially  interested  and 
well-prepared   undergraduate   students  to   pursue  an 
entomology  problem  approved  by  the  staff  member 
under  whom  the  work  will  be  done. 

407.     Insect  Taxonomy.  Two  lectures  and  three  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  225. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  with  practice  in 
the  classification  of  all  the  orders  of  insects. 

475.  Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and 
one  course  in  entomology. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  pro- 
cesses and  functions  of  the  various  organ  systems  of 
insects. 

440.     Insect  Behavior.  Three  lectures  and  one  3  to  4 
hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  225. 

An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  principles  of  behav- 
ior with  emphasis  on  reproduction,  mimicry,  insect- 
plant  interactions  and  the  development  of  sociality. 

450.  Insect  Ecology.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences  at  300 
level  or  higher. 

A  study  of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of 
insect  population  and  community  ecology  with  em- 
phasis on  interactions  between  structure  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

470.  Insect  Histology.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  or  equivalent,  or  per- 
.mission  of  instructor. 

Comparison  of  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  insects, 
other  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  are  made.  Insect 
tissues  are  dissected  and  preparation  of  the  major 
body  systems  are  examined  for  gross  and  micro- 
scopic differences. 

474.     Advanced    Economic    Entomology.    Three    lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  entomology. 
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A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of 
control  of  agricultural  pests  on  the  maintenance  of 
agroecosystem  stability.  Includes  theoretical,  labora- 
tory, and  field  study  of  the  effect  of  pressures  on  an 
insect  population. 

477.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and 
one  of  the  following  entomology  courses:  374,  376, 
or  382. 

A  study  of  the  physcial  and  chemical  behavior  of  in- 
secticides and  accessary  materials  and  of  their  toxi- 
cological  effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

480.     Introductory  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  One  senior  division  course  in  biological 

science.    For   graduate   credit,   one   additional   senior 

division  course  is  required. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  structure,  classification 

and  biology  of  mites. 

482.     Bionomics  of  Forest  Insects.  Two  lectures  and 

one  three  hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  382  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  population  dynamics  of  some  major  forest 

insects  and  the  ecological  basis  for  control  of  forest 

pests. 

492a&b.     Field   Entomology.    5    or    10    hours    credit; 
maximum  of  5  hours  per  summer. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  371  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  summer  field  trip  of  two  to  four  weeks,  during 
which  the  identification  and  distribution  of  insects 
will  be  studied,  and  which  will  be  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  lecture  and  laboratory  work  on  specimen 
preparation  and  collecting  and  sampling  methods. 

494.  Aquatic  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  225.  Offered  Spring  Quar- 
ter, even  years. 

An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology 
of  aquatic  insects. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honor  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely-related  field.  <c 

573.     Insects  in  Field  and  Stream.  Two  lectures  ana  5^ 
three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological 
science  and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in 
biological  science  or  education. 
A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  fo 
and  in  water;  their  identification  and  life  habits,  and 
the  control  of  noxious  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  these  forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  bi- 
ology. 

575.     Advanced  Field  and   Stream    Entomology.   Two 
lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  573  or  225. 


yi 


This  course  is  a  sequel  to  Entomology  573.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  more  specific  insect  identification, 
environmental  relations  and  insect  distribution. 

FINE  ARTS  (FA) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  of  g  ^. 
the  Division  of  Fine  Arts.  eif 

300.     Music  and  the  Visual  Arts.  No  credit  will  be  al-  '   ^ 
lowed  for  Fine  Arts  300  when  credit  is  already  shown  ^fc 
for  Art  300  or  317,  Music  343,  or  396H,  307H,  or  300H.  $  ' 
Nature  and  materials  of  the  visual*  arts, »n.. their  rela    ^ 
-tion  to  man,  with  emo+>asis—ofHhe~4nffuefi€€  o4-art 
-products  in  contemporary  living  and  thinking.  A  fie4d-^  3 
-of  study  comprising  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,-  » 
graphic  arto,  arts  c»f— industry  and  commerce.  Also  a  w  tv 

■chronologieal4y-  *| ,: 

396H.     Fine  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  U  *., 

The  development  of  the  fine  arts  from  approximately  f 
A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1500  will   be  studied   in  this  collo-  M* 
quim   through   examination   of  works   of   art,    music,  *  K 
and  drama.  An  effort  will  be  made,  within  an  histori-  *^£ 
cal  frame  of  reference,  to  determine  the  relationships  5^y 
of  the  fine  arts  to  the  religious,  cultural,  and  social  (*  > 
patterns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

397H.     Fine  Arts  in  the  Renaissance.  q,\' 

The  development  of  the  fine  arts  from  approximately^! 
A.D.  900-1600  will  be  undertaken  in  this  course^ 
through  the  study  of  works  of  art,  music,  and  drama. ^  V'-  ' 
In  addition  to  the  historical  aspect,  efforts  will  be^ft*- 
made  to  determine  relationships  to  the  religious,  cul^fc  ^ 
tural  and  social  patterns  of  the  various  periods.  This^j;- 
is  a  substitute  for  Fine  Arts  300.  §  \ 

399H.     The  Fine  Arts  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  ^\£ 

An  analyzation  of  psychological,   historical  and  envi-^,-^; 

ronmental    commonalities    basic    to    art,    music    and3  } 

drama,  by  experiencing  works  of  art  from  three  areasv   ^. 

and  discussion  of  these  works  separately  and  as  part&£ 

of  a   more  fundamental   pattern.   This  is  a  substitute"^ IS 

for  Fine  Arts  300.  ft  <> 

v.  C> 

GEOGRAPHY  (GGY) 

Acting  Head:   DeVorsey.    SfarY:   Barnes,   Barrow,   Bur4   R 


ur-y 

in, 


rill,   Daugherty,   Fisher,    Heyl,   Hoy,    Kenyon,   MelvinJ  V 
Olson,  Prunty,  Reitsma,  Schretter,  Shear,  Stone, 


>und  on  land 


Thiede,  Tuck,  Wheeler,  Woodruff. 

Human  and  Regional  Geography 

r 
A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses  v  - 

leads  to  an  A.B.  degree.  tf 

1^101.  Wmkf-Humim  Geography,  sfjffc.ffi1"*/™'  J* 
A  world  survey  emphasizing  population  characteris-f 
tics,  environmental  features,  basic  resources,  eco-^ 
nomic  activity  and  geopolitical  problems  within  the  4 
major  geographical  regions.   £ ' /*■*"*. 

^t&4  (215H    World  Cultural  Geography  (Honors).  Not^ 
open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  101. 
Identification   of  and    use   of   basic  geographic  con-K 
cepts  in   analysis   of   social,   economic,   and   politicals 
problems  at  local,  regionaj,  and  worldwide  scales. 

299.     Geographic  Analysis.*1  **********  u>/c+e*t.  £*»-  < 
Prerequisite:  Intent  to  major  in  geography. 
Introduction  to  development  of  geographic  thought 


#VAV. 
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and  techniques,  fields  of  specialization  within  geog- 
raphy and  their  application,  and  research  materials 
and  methods. 

347.     Problems  in  Political  Geography. 
Structure  and  function  of  political   regions  with  em- 
phasis  on   the   sovereign    state.    Sources   of   national 
strength,   internal  conflict,   and   problems   in   interna- 
tional relations.   Examples  from   recent  developments, 
and  current  situations.  ft 

358.     Economic  Geography- 
Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  Economics  112. 
Location   factors   and    principles,    utilizing  theoretical 
and  empirical  studies.  Focus  upon  the  spatial  organi- 
zation   of   economic    production,    consumption,    and 
exchange  systems. 

436.     Geography  of  the  South. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  courses  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  geography,  history,  or  econom- 
ics. 

Geographical  appraisal  of  the  Southeastern  states, 
including  physical  and  human  resources,  settlement 
and  population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries, 
transportation  and  present  urban  settlements.  Cur- 
rent progress  and  major  problems  in  Southeastern 
development. 

438.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America 
to  1783. 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distribu- 
tions in  pre-Revolutionary  North  America;  modifica- 
tions in  natural  landscapes  and  resources  as  the 
colonial  cultural  landscape  developed.  Comparative 
geography  of  the  early  regions  of  eastern  North 
America. 

439.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America, 
1783-1860. 

Expansion  settlement  systems  and  their  distribution 
into  the  trans-Appalachian  regions  during  the  early 
19th  century.  Comparative  geography  at  mid-19th 
century  of  the  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

447.     Caribbean  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  Spanish,  history,  economics,  or  an- 
thropology. 

A  regional   analysis  of  the   Caribbean   area  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  physical,  cultural  and  economic^ 
factors  affecting  man's  use  of  his  resources. 

442.     South  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  either  Spanish  or  history. 
A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial 
and  southern  South  America  including  physical,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  characteristics  of  the  several  re- 
gions. Stress  upon  prospects  for  expansion  of 
settlement,  developments  of  resources  and  growth  of 
industries. 

444.  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  in  history, 
political  science,  or  modern  languages. 
A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  designed  to  reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physi- 
cal and  economic  character  and  problems  of  the  sev- 
eral European  nations. 

446.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history  or  political  science  or  modern 
languages. 


A  systematic  and  regional  analysis  of  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  urban,  population  and  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  USSR.  Designed  to  evaluate,  within  the 
framework  of  the  state's  ideology  and  centrally-con- 
trolled planned  economy,  its  spatial  organization  and 
consequent  economic  and  political  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

iV   448/C^Geography  offtSoutheast  Asia. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history  or  political  science. 
Regional  analysis  of  cultural  and  physical  geography 
of   Southeast   Asia   including    land    utilization,   settle- 
ment,   raw    material,    population    characteristics    and 
distributions  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  political 
problems.    Emphasis    on    Japan,    China,    Philippines, 
and  Indonesia.   5  '-  ■    " 
452.     Geography  of  Northern  Lands. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography. 
A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  peo- 
ple, resources  and  occupations  in  the  northern  high 
latitude  areas  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

459.  North  American  Urban  Geography. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  from  Geography  350,  358, 
or  Economics  133. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  morpholog- 
ical-functional aspects.  Introductory  location  theory 
in  urban  areas.  Procedures  in  geographical  analysis  of 
agglomerated  settlements. 

460.  North  American  Industrial  Georgraphy. 
Prerequisite:  Georgraphy  358. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational 
analysis  of  selected  manufacturing  industries.  Re- 
gional treatment  of  the  spatial  structure  of  North 
American  manufacturin 
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t>k  •    46y&i'l North  American  Agfiettkurai- Geography. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  Geography  350,  358,  459, 
460;  or  10  hours  in  300-level  courses  from  econom- 
ics, botany  or  agronomy  approved  by  instructor. 
Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of 
American  agriculture.  Origins  and  dispersals  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  livestock;  American  systems  of  rural 
land    use   and   settlement    in   their   regional    settings. 
Contemporary. land  use  problems.  3  '"'  ' 
463u^Geography  of  Trahsportation. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  358  or  Marketing  559. 
Survey  of   historical,   engineering  and   economic  as> 
pects  of   North   American   transport.   Wer4d  regional 
assess  merrttrf    transport    facilities    and    commodity 
movements.  Principles  and  theories  explaining  role  of 
transportation  in/jbcatjo'n^of  "economic  and  political 
phenomena. 

466.     Field  Problems  in  Urban  Geography.  Three  lab- 
oratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  459. 
Field   techniques    in    reconnaissance    and   analysis   of 
urban  areas. 

468.     Urban  Transportation  and  Land  use. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  459  or  Marketing  559. 
Reciprocal    relations    between    urban    transportation, 
both  freight  and  passenger,  and  urban  land  use  orga- 
nization in  terms  of  site  requirements,  traffic  genera- 
tion characteristics  and  circulation  problems. 

470.     Geography  of  Rural  Settlement. 

Prerequisite:    10   hours    in   geography   or   consent   of 

instructor. 

Description   and   analysis   of  major   patterns   of   rural 
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settlement,  and  the  primary  processes  of  rural  set- 
tling in  representative  world  areas. 

472.     Geography  of  World  Population  Distribution. 

Prerequisite:    10   hours    in   geography   or   consent   of 

instructor. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and 

continental    distributions    of    people    and    locational 

analyses  of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

500  a,b.  Concepts  and  Materials  in  Geography  for 
Teachers.  3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teaching 
experience. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S. 
degrees.  Evolution  of  the  discipline,  its  current  con- 
ceptual core;  areal  "element-complexes";  systematic 
vs.  regional  analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  deriva- 
tion of  field  data;  standard  bibliographical,  statistical 
cartographic  and  photogrammetric  source.  Proce- 
dures in  adapting  information  from  the  several 
sources  to  the  classroom. 

507,  502.  Principles  in  Regional  Geography  for 
Teachers.  5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  two  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S. 
degrees.  A  course  designed  to  inculcate  principles 
and  concepts  in  regional  geography  through  inten- 
sive analysis  of  regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  ba- 
sis. 


/£ty    -533-. — Geography  of  the  Community.- 

•Prerequisite:  10  hour9  from  geography  or  sociology. 
*Analysi9  of  structure  and  functional  patterns  of  small 
tmd  medium-sized  American  towns.  Area  differences 
■in  morphology  of  such  settlements.  Intended  primar- 
ily for  professional   teachers   and   school   administra- 

Physical  Geography 

A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses 
may  lead  to  either  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 

704.     Earth    Science    Survey.    Not    open    to    students 
with  credit  in  either  Geography  121  or  120. 
An    introduction    to    physical    geography,    surveying 
climate,  vegetation,   soils,    landforms,   and   water   re- 
sources in  their  areal  interrelations  and  distributions. 

774H  (214).  World  Physical  Geography  (Honors).  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  104  or 
121-120. 

Study  of  processes  of  weather,  climate  and  land- 
forms;  analysis  of  relationships  among  climate,  land- 
forms,  vegetation,  soils  and  water;  assessment  of 
broad  patterns  of  these  phenomena  on  the  earth. 
Field  observation  provided  in  field  trips. 

720.  Introductory  Weather  and  Climate.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Components  of  weather,  weather  processes,  and 
their  measurement.  Climatic  elements  and  their  con- 
trol factors.  Geographic  classification  of  climatic  and 
vegetative  types  on  the  earth's  surface. 

121?    Introduction  to  Landforms.  Three  lectures  and 
Jl^two  laboratory  periods. 

Introductory  analysis  and  classification  of  major  types 
of  land  surfaces,  stressing  geographic  characteristics. 
Study  and  interpretation  of  relationships  between 
landforms  and  other  phenomena  through  maps  wrf 


air  photos/1  World  coverage  with  stress  on  North 
America.    ' 

350.  Cartography  and  Graphics.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Intoduction  to  methods  of  preparing  maps,  charts 
and  diagrams.  Cartographic  theory  and  techniques; 
use  of  basic  cartographic  equipment;  compilation  of, 
symbolization  on  and  design  of  drawings;  methods 
of  map  reproduction. 

391.  Directed  Map  and  Photogrammetric  Compila- 
tion. 3  hours. 

Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geography 
350  or  420. 

Problems  in  producing  maps  from  air  photos  and 
other  sources.  Obtaining  and  compiling  data,  and 
processing  source  materials.  Writing  specifications 
for  drafting  and  reproducing  drawings.  Practice  with 
advanced  instruments. 

400.     Advanced  Terrain  Analysis. 

Prerequisite  Geography  121,  or  Geology  125,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative 
expression  and  areal  variations.  Emphasis  on  small 
stream  basin  analysis,  and  fluvial  morphology. 

407.  Advanced  Climatology.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  including  120. 
Intensive  study  of  controlling  factors  of  climate. 
Heat-balance,  evapotranspiration,  water-budget  con- 
cepts. Koeppen  classification  system  in  detail.  Re- 
gional analysis  of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

402.     North  American  Physiography. 

Prerquisite:    Geography   121    or    Geology   125,   or 

permission  of  instructor. 

Detailed    analysis    of    North   American    physiographic 

provinces,    their   subdivisions,    geomorphic   features, 

geographic  relationships. 

404.  (Forestry)  Watershed  Hydrology.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  127,  128,  and  Geography  120  or 
Forestry  351. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physi- 
ography and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems 
of  measurement  and  regulation  of  streamflow, 
groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  precipitation. 

406.     Synoptic  and  Observational  Meteorology.  Three 

lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:   Geography  122  plus   either   Physics  128 

or  138. 

Study   and    practice    in    meteorological   observational 

procedures.  Analysis  of  upper  air  and  surface  maps; 

the  prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

470.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  from  the  following: 
Geography  104,  120-121,  358,  Biology  301-302,  Botany 
121-122,  Forestry  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  ecologic  and  economic  analysis  of  the  interaction 
of  man  and  environmental  resources  within  different 
cultural  and  geographical  contexts  with  emphasis  on 
environmental  quality,  planning  and  decision-making. 
The  ecosystem  concept  is  the  basic  framework  for 
the  course,  and  the  major  ecosystems  of  the  earth 
are  viewed  as  discreet  resources. 
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420.     Use  and  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs. 
Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  ag- 
riculture, or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and 
photogrammetry.  Use  of  photos  and  photogramme- 
tric  instruments  in  planimetric,  topographic  and  type 
mapping;  in  remote-sensing;  in  making  measure- 
ments and  inventories;  in  sampling;  and  in  planning. 
Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  terrain,  vegetation  and 
culture. 

i        '    t^ 

]^422~'-  Advanced     Photogrammetry     Letbutatuiy.      Five 

laboratory  periods.       $'6  r"  ■'■ 
Prerequisite:  Geography  420  er-eq utvaterrt-. 
Directed  laboratory  work  on   photogrammetric  prob- 
lems  related   to  the  interests  of   individual  students. 
Mastery  of  advanced  photogrammetricihstruments. 

425.  Field  Methods  in  Geography.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geography  courses  num- 
bered above  200  including  Geography  350,  plus  at 
least  a  B  average  in  junior-senior  major  courses. 
Methods  of  measurements,  observation,  recording, 
and  synthesis  of  field  data.  Field  analysis  of  all  fea- 
tures in  one  small  type-area  required,  including 
completed  maps  and  written  report  in  which  re- 
corded data  are  correlated  and  synthesized.  Required 
for  all  graduate  majors. 

429.     Special  Problems  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    15   hours   in   courses    numbered   above 
300  in  Geography.  Approval  of  instructor  concerned, 
and   head   of  department,   must   be  obtained   for  ad- 
mission to  this  course  prior  to  registration. 

476.     (Botany)  Vegetation  of  North  America. 


GEOLOGY  (GLY) 

Head:  Herz.  Staff:  Allard,  Blount,  Brown,  Carpenter, 
Carver,  Chowns,  Frey,  Geardini,  Henry,  Howard,  H., 
Howard,  J.,  Hurst,  Jones,  Noakes,  Pearce,  Radcliffe, 
Rich,  Sen  Gupta,  Stanley,  Voorhies,  Wenner. 

725.  Elements  of  Geology  (Physical).  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Fundamentals  of  physical  geology.  Nature  and  origin 
of  minerals  and  rocks.  Agents  of  erosion,  develop- 
ment of  land  forms,  sedimentation,  vulcanism,  meta- 
morphism,  origin  of  mountains. 

726.  Elements  of  Geology  (Historical).  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

A  continuation  of  Geology  125.  Methods  by  which 
earth  history  is  interpreted.  Geologic  history  of  North 
America  by  areas.  Time  scale.  Evolution  of  plant  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

235H.  Physical  Geology  (Honors).  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Geology  125. 

Nature  and  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks.  Physical 
processes  that  shape  the  earth:  gradation,  deposi- 
tion, vulcanism,  glaciation,  weathering,  rock  defor- 
mation, mountain  building,  and  metamorphism. 
Mineral  resources. 

236H.  Historical  Geology  (Honors).  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Geology  126. 

Age  of  the  earth;  geologic  time  scale.  Fossils,  evolu- 
tion   and    faunal    succession.    Organizing    the    strati- 


graphic  record.  History  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in 
rocks.  Evolution  of  North  America  and  the  develop- 
ment of  life  on  earth. 

307.     Gems  and  Gem  Materials.  Five  lectures. 
Gem     materials;     historical,     cultural,     mineralogical, 
technological  and  scientific  aspects.  The  identification 
and  evaluation  of  gems. 

302.  Mineral  Resources  and  the  Environment.  Five 
lectures. 

Historical  influence  of  mineral  resources.  National 
and  international  policy.  Mining  and  petroleum  in- 
dustry. Depletion  allowances.  Conservation  vs.  min- 
ing. Sufficiency  of  mineral  resources. 

327.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  125,  Chemistry  121. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  their 
rock-associations,  modes  of  occurrence,  industrial 
uses.  Properties  of  crystals,  crystal  systems  and  geo- 
metrical characteristics. 

323.     Petrology.    Two    lecture    and    three    laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  320  or  321. 

Characteristics  of  the  common  igneous,  sedimentary, 

and  metamorphic  rocks.  Their  classification  and  field 

identification. 

332.  Structural  Geology.  Two  lecture  and  three  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125  or  equivalent;  Mathematics 
253  recommended. 

Geologic  structures  and  their  recognition  in  the  field. 
Framework  of  the  earth's  crust;  origin  of  mountains, 
continents,  oceans.  Physical  properties  and  behavior 
of  rocks;  solution  of  structural  problems. 

403.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126  and  Zoology  225  or  ap- 
proval of  instructor. 

Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relation- 
ships in  anatomical  structures  of  living  and  extinct 
types.  Classification.  Geologic  history  of  all  inverte- 
brate phyla. 

404.  Geology  Seminar. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures 
on  current  research,  new  developments.  Special  lec- 
tures by  visiting  scientists. 

405.  Sedimentation  and  Stratigraphy.  Two  lectures 
and  three  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125;  Geology  321  recom- 
mended. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  En- 
vironmental conditions  involved  in  the  transportation 
and  deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical  sequences  and 
lateral  correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  strati- 
graphic  associations. 

407.  Geology  of  the  Southern  States.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126. 

Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern 
geology  analyzed  in  terms  of  distributuon,  lithology, 
and  their  economic  implications. 

408.  Optical  Mineralogy.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321  or  equivalent. 

The  optical  properties  of  minerals.   Determination  of 
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minerals  with  the  polarizing  microscope.  Introduction 
to  universal  stage  techniques,  point  count,  etc.,  and 
stain  methods. 

409.     Marine  Geology.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  405,  or  Geology  125-126  and  10 
hours  of  biological  science. 

Structure,  physiography.  Marine  sediments  and  pro- 
cesses. Problems  in  marine  geologic  research. 

470.     Sedimentary  Petrology.  3  hours. 
Three  laboratory  periods  weekly.  Prerequisite:   Geol- 
ogy 405  and  408. 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  petrologic  examination 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  Relationships  of  their  proper- 
ties to  environments  during  depositon;  post-deposi- 
tional  history  of  the  rocks. 

477.     Principles  of  Geochemistry.  3  hours. 
Three  lectures.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry  122,   Physics 
128,  Geology  323. 

Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in 
minerals  and  rocks.  Principles  governing  the  migra- 
tion and  concentration  of  elements.  Introduction  to 
nuclear  geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

.^ '7472.     Palynology.  Three   lectures  and   two  laboratory 
periods.  &W0/--/4Z- 

fj4u-:  Prerequisite:  Geology  126,*ftetafty-^22-,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geo- 
logical, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archeo- 
logical  studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction, 
identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore 
diagrams. 

eft 

j  .^  473.     Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  g^/o/wo^ 

fljeMi   Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  botany  122  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  empha- 
sis on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and 
paleoecological  studies. 

474.  Crystallography  (Morphological  and  X-Ray). 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254,  Physics  128. 
Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point 
groups,  space  groups,  crystal  systems,  crystal  nota- 
tion, optical  goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  di- 
mensions and  space  group;  X-ray  powder  methods, 
single  crystal  X-ray  methods. 

422.     Hydrogeology. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125  and  one  of  the  following: 
Geology  126,  325,  Agricultural  Engineering  356,  For- 
estry 351,  Forestry  404. 

Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  materials;  qual- 
ity and  movement  of  ground  water;  quantitative 
methods  in  ground  water  studies;  the  chemistry  of 
surface  and  ground  waters.  Physical  control  of  sur- 
face and  subsurface  flow. 

425.  Field  Methods  in  Geology.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered 
above  200  plus  at  least  a  B  average  in  junior-senior 
major  courses. 

Geological  field  methods  in  preparation  of  geological 
maps. 

426.  Geologic  Mapping  of  Saprolite.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered 
above  200. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  rec- 


ognition of  parent  rock  by  the  field  examination  of 
saprolite.  Geologic  mapping  in  deeply  weathered  ter- 
rains. 

430.     Clay  Mineralogy.  4  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology  321 
and  Chemistry  280. 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of 
environmental  factors  on  their  origin  and  uses.  Iden- 
tification of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and  X-ray  meth- 
ods. 

437.  Metallic  Ore  Deposits.  Five  lectures  plus  field 
trips. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  re- 
lationships between  mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks; 
ore    controls.    Discussion    of   the    major   deposits   of 
base  metals,  precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 

432.  Nonmetallic  Ore  Deposits.  Five  lectures  plus 
field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification    and    origin    of    nonmetallic    (industrial) 
mineral    deposits;    governing    geologic   factors.    Eco- 
nomics of  nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

433.  Theoretical  Petrology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  323  and  332;  Math  254;  Physics 
127,  128;  Chemistry  491. 

Elastic  properties  of  rocks;  mineral  interactions  as 
functions  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  time;  phase 
transformations;  effects  of  fluids  and  gases  on  rock 
systems;  data  acquisition  and  analysis  and  calculation 
of  thermodynamic  parameters. 

434.  Ore  Microscopy.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  miner- 
als by  rotation  properties,  reflectance,  microhardness 
and  microchemical  methods.  Phase  equilibria  in  sul- 
fide and  oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore 
deposits.  Photomicroscopy.  Industrial  applications  of 
mineragraphic  techniques. 

439.  Introduction  to  Geophysics.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics 
229. 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  mea- 
surement. Introduction  to  geodesy;  terrestrial  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  heat  flow;  seismology; 
geophysical  prospecting. 

447,  442,  443.     Introduction  to  Research  (Field  to  be 

inserted). 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 

A.  Mineralogy  F.  Petrology 

B.  Geochemistry  G.  Stratigraphy 

C.  Geophysics  J.  Paleontology 

D.  Oceanography  K.  Palynology 

E.  Petrography 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  geology,  research 
procedures  and  instrumental  techniques. 

444.  Principles  of  Chemical  Mineralogy.  Five  lec- 
tures. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128. 
The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  princi- 
ples   and    methods    to    problems    in    mineralogy, 
petrology,  and  geochemistry. 
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450.     Vertebrate    Paleontology.    Three    lectures    and 

two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226. 

The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  are  documented 

by  the  fossil  record.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil 

vertebrates. 

457.  Micropaleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Morphology  and  systematics  of  principal  groups  of 
animal  microfossils.  Stratigraphic,  paleoecologic,  and 
phylogenetic  relationships,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Foraminifera. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126  or  235H-236H. 
Independent  study  in  geology  under  direction  of  se- 
lected faculty  advisor. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126  or  235H-236H. 
Individual    research    in    geology    under    guidance    of 
faculty  thesis  director. 

500.  Geology  for  Teachers.  Lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion. Five  hours  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sci- 
ences, at  least  5  of  which  must  be  chemistry. 
Graduate  credit  will  be  limited  to  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Education  degree.  Not  open  to  geology 
majors. 

Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identifi- 
cation of  common  rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  prin- 
ciples and  processes;  outline  of  earth's  history. 

507.  Principles  of  Science  for  Teachers — Earth 
Science.  Three  2-hour  lecture-demonstration  class 
sessions  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  sessions  each 
week,  and  a  full-day  trip  on  alternate  weeks. 
This  course  in  earth  science  is  designed  specifically 
for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in 
science.  Not  open  to  geology  majors. 

550.  Exploration  and  Evaluation  of  Ore  Deposits. 
Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried 
ore  deposits.  Ownership  studies  and  claim  location. 
Planning  of  drilling  programs.  Computation  and  pre- 
sentation of  ore  reserve.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine 
valuation  and  financing. 


GERMANIC 
GUAGES 


AND    SLAVIC    LAN- 


Head:  Steer.  Staff:  Barrick,  Bouma,  Elkins,  Endres, 
Hackert,  Martin,  Nicolai,  Popov,  Rogers. 

A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis 
of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which 
is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has  already 
received  college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

German  (GER) 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  ele- 
mentary and  will   not  count  toward  the  minimum  of 


20  hours  required  to  major  in  language. 

German  103  and   higher  numbered  courses  are 
conducted  partly  or  largely  in  German. 

707,  702.  Elementary  German.  10  hours. 
Fundamentals  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  conversa- 
tion, composition,  reading,  and  translation.  Students 
in  this  course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum 
of  one  hour  a  week  outside  of  the  class  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory. 

703.  Intermediate  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  102  or  two  entrance  units  in 
German. 

Grammar  review,  reading  and  translation  of  interme- 
diate texts,  composition,  and  conversation.  Language 
laboratory  work  included. 

704.  Intermediate  German. 
Prerequisite:  German  103. 

Extensive  readings  in  modern  German  prose,  compo- 
sition and  conversation.  Work  in  the  language  labora- 
tory is  included. 

114H.     German:  Accelerated  Intermediate  German. 
The  course  reviews  grammatical  construction  through 
reading,  intensive  class  work,  and  extensive  outside 
reading,   emphasizing  learning  to   read   directly,  and 
using  German  as  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

720.     Techniques  of  Translation. 
Prerequisite:  German  103  or  its  equivalent. 
Review  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabulary;  practice 
in  translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and  non- 
technical German  texts  into  correct  English. 

*207.     Introduction  to  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  German  literature 
in  the  19th  century. 

*202.     Introduction  to  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major 
works  of  representative  German  writers  of  the  20th 
century. 

270.     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

Three  recitations  and  two  double  periods  for  oral 
practice  each  week. 

470.     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

Intense  study  of  advanced  oral-aural  language  aspect, 
including  phonetics  and  linguistics,  combined  with 
advanced  grammar  and  stylistics. 

420.     German  Culture. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

German  cultural  history  from  Luther  to  the  present. 

425.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
German  literature  from  the  Old  High  German  Period 
down  to  the  1960's.  Literature  of  the  older  period  will 
be  read  in  New  High  German  translation. 

430.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  I. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
The  German  drama  from  Lessing  to  Buchner,  includ- 
ing the  younger  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist. 


*May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  104  to  satisfy  degree  requirements 
when  104  is  not  offered. 
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431.  German  Drama  Since  Lessing  II. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
German  drama  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann. 
the  Impressionists  and  ending  with  Bertolt  Brecht. 

432.  The  Age  of  Goethe  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
The  Sturm  and   Drang  group,   including  Goethe  and 
his  role  in  it,  Schiller's  work,  other  contemporaries, 
including  Holderlin  and  ending  with  Schiller's  death 
in  1805. 

433.  Age  of  Goethe  II. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
The  older  Goethe,   from   Schiller's   death   in   1805  to 
1832.  Emphasis  on  Goethe's  mature  works,   Wahlver- 
wandtschaften,     Westostlicher    Divan,    and     Wilhelm 
Meisters  Wanderjahre. 

434.  Goethe's  Faust  I  and  II. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's 
masterpiece. 

435.  Novelle  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

The  development  of  the  German  novelle  from  ro- 
manticism through  realism. 

436.  German  Romanticism. 
Prerequisite:  201  or  202. 

A  study  of  the  romantic  period  of  German  literature. 

437.  Modern  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
Literature  of  the  20th  century,  with  emphasis  on  the 
novel,   the    novelle   and   lyrics,    including   new  forms 
such  as  the  Horspiel. 

438.  Contrastive  Grammar:  German/English. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  German  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Contrastive  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  mor- 
phology. To  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to 
isolate,  identify  and  understand  similarities,  as  well  as 
differences  in  the  structure  systems,  and  thus  to 
teach  English  speakers  to  learn  and  use  correct  Ger- 
man. 

439.  The  German  Lyric. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  and  202  or  special  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from  the  time  of 
the  Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

452P.  Survey  of  German  History  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  instructor. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the 
Reformation.  The  impact  of  political  developments 
and  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed.  The  German  lan- 
guage will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  director  of  Honors 
Program. 

Individual  course  to  be  worked  out  with  department 
head  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  independent 
study.  May  be  used  for  major  credit  or  as  an  elective. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 

to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 


of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

587.     Problems  of  Teaching  German. 
Prerequisite:  German  201-202  or  German  104  and  15 
hours  of  education. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning, 
values,  objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral 
work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics,  vocabulary  and  read- 
ing. Visual  aids,  individual  differences,  tests  and  mea- 
surements. Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 

Russian  (RUS) 

101,  102.     Elementary  Russian.  10  hours. 

Grammar    and    composition,    conversation,     reading 

and  dictation. 

703.  Intermediate  Russian. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  102. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,  dicta- 
tion, and  composition. 

704.  Russian  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  103. 

Advanced    grammar,    reading,    oral    and    written 

composition,  conversation,  dictation. 

720.     Techniques  of  Translation. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  103  or  its  equivalent. 
Review  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabulary;  practice 
in  translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and  non- 
technical Russian  texts  into  correct  English. 

270.     Russian  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  104. 

Speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  limited  translation 
from  Russian  into  English  of  literary  and  technical 
texts.  Oral  reports;  informal  conversation.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  in  Russian. 

407.  Introduction  to  Modern  Russian  Literature  (in 
translation). 

Prerequisite:  10  credits  from  among  the  following: 
English  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 
Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202,  or  25  hours  of  for- 
eign language  including  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
Russian. 

A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature. 
Reading,  in  translation,  of  representative  works  of 
Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Griboedov,  and  Gon- 
charov.  Students  who  have  studied  the  Russian  lan- 
guage are  required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the 
original. 

402.  Introduction  to  Modern  Russian  Literature  (in 
translation). 

Prerequisite:  10  credits  from  among  the  following: 
English  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 
Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign 
language  including  not  less  than  15  hours  of  Russian. 
A  survey  of  Russian  prose  literature  between  1850- 
1917.  Reading,  in  translation,  of  representative  works 
by  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi,  and  Gor- 
ki, and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers. 
Students  who  have  studied  the  Russian  language  are 
required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the  original. 

HISTORY  (HIS) 

Head:  McPherson.  Staff:  Alexander,  Anderson,  Berri- 
gan,  Bittner,  Boney,  Bonner,  Broussard,  Buck,  Buck- 
ley,  Coleman,   Crowe,   Draughon,   Foley,   Ganschow, 
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Gasiorowski,  Haag,  Heggoy,  Herndon,  Holmes,  Ir- 
win, Jones,  Kennett,  Land,  Langley,  Mamatey,  Mont- 
gomery, Murdoch,  Piper,  Rader,  Sokol,  Spalding, 
Spencer,  Stephens,  Thomas,  Tresp,  Vinson,  Vipper- 
man,  Vogt,  Wynes,  Yanuck,  Ziemke. 

700.     Survey  of  American  History. 

This  course  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  Georgia  state 
law  which  requires  students  receiving  degrees  from 
The  University  of  Georgia  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  American  and  Georgia  history  or  have  re- 
ceived credit  in  courses  which  satisfy  the 
requirement.  (See  General  Information.)  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  either  History  251  or 
History  252. 

777,  772.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  10  hours  (5 
hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be 
taken  for  final  credit.) 

Development  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  world 
from  earliest  times  to  1660,  and  since  1660. 

215H,  216H.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  10 
hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.) 

Development  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  world 
from  earliest  times  to  1660,  and  since  1660.  Taught  in 
seminar  fashion,  with  extensive  outside  readings  in 
both  the  principal  secondary  and  primary  sources. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  credit  for  History 
111  or  112. 

257,  252.  American  History.  10  hours  (5  hours  in 
each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be  taken  for 
final  credit.) 

Development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  age  of 
discovery  to  1865,  and  from  1865  to  the  present. 

280H.     Introduction  to  Asian  Civilizations. 
Introduction  to  the  sources  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese   tradition;    provides   a   broad    survey   of  the 
major  historical  developments  of  these  nations. 

300M.  Junior  Seminar  in  History-Methods,  Theories 
of  History,  and  Historiography. 

A  seminar  for  history  students  on  the  methods  of  his- 
torical research  and  writing  as  well  as  a  brief  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  and  historiography. 

310H.  Junior  Honors  Seminar  in  History:  Methods, 
Theories  and  Historiography. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  history  as  a 
discipline.  Deals  with  methods  of  historical  research 
and  writing,  provides  an  introduction  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  history,  to  historiography  and  to  the  various 
schools  of  thought  in  history. 

311 E.     Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 
Exploration  and  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America;  development  of  colonial  life  through 
blending    of    European    backgrounds    and    American 
environment. 

372£ .     From  Jefferson  to  the  Civil  War. 
Covers  the  period  in  American  history  from  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson  in  1800  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  in 
1860.  Development  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
factors. 

316M,  316P.  A  Survey  of  American  Diplomacy.  10 
hours  (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.) 

A  survey  of  American  objectives  and  policies  in  for- 
eign affairs  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

331F,  331P.     Latin  American  Civilization.  10  hours   (5 


hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be 
taken  for  final  credit.) 

A  survey  of  Latin  American  history  and  culture  from 
preconquest  period  to  1800,  and  since  1800. 

344M.     Medieval  Europe. 

Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance:  the 
barbarian  invasions,  growth  of  power  of  the  Church, 
struggle  with  temporal  rulers,  feudalism,  the  Cru- 
sades, social  and  literary  development. 

350F.     Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
A  study  of   the   transition   from   medieval   conditions 
with  emphasis  on  religious  upheaval  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

353H,  354H.  American  History  I  and  II.  10  hours  (5 
hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be 
taken  for  final  credit.) 

Development  of  the  American  nation  from  the  age  of 
discovery  to  1865,  and  from  1865  to  the  present. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  cultural  history  and  to 
themes  which  are  usually  treated  briefly  in  traditional 
courses.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
History  251  or  252. 

363F,  363P.  English  History.  10  hours  (5  hours  in 
each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be  taken  for 
final  credit.) 

A  survey  of  English  history  from  earliest  times  to 
1660,  and  since  1660. 

377F,  377P.  East  Asian  Civilization.  10  hours.  (5 
hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be 
taken  for  final  credit.) 

A  survey  of  East  Asian  civilization  from  their  begin- 
nings to  1800,  and  since  1800. 

381F,  381P.  African  Civilization.  10  hours  (5  hours  in 
each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may  be  taken  for 
final  credit.) 

A  survey  of  African  civilization  from  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  381F  deals  with  North  Africa,  while  381P 
studies  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

386M.  Islamic  Civilization,  A.D.  632  to  Present. 
Introduction  to  the  civilization  generated  by  the 
foundation  and  spread  of  Islam:  development  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  culture,  and  political  state  and 
Institutions  consequent  on  the  mission  of  Muham- 
mad. 

411 M.     American  Colonies,  1688-1783. 
Early  settlements    in    North   America   by   the   English, 
French,   Spanish,    and    Dutch;    shaping   of   American 
society  by  adaptation  of  old  world  forces  to  new 
world  environment. 

4777.     Revolution  and  Rise  of  the  American  Nation. 
American  history  from  1763  to  1800:  the  Revolution; 
the  Articles  of  Confederation;  writing  and  adoption 
of   the    Federal    Constitution;    the    administration    of 
George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

412M.     The  Westward  Movement,  1750-1841. 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions 
as  they  develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the 
frontier    upon    these    institutions    and    the    American 
people. 

412P.     The  Trans-Mississippi  West. 

American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions 

as  they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 

River.  The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  the  American 

people. 
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4727.     The  Ante-Bellum  South. 

Begins  with  the  late  colonial  period,  when  settlers 
were  pushing  across  the  southern  Appalachians,  and 
continues  to  the  secession  of  the  South.  Southern 
life  and  civilization  will  be  studied. 

413F.     The  Civil  War  Period  of  American  History. 
Civilian    activities    of    the    people;    problems    of   the 
Northern   and    Southern    governments.    Emphasis   on 
the  Confederacy.  Only  major  military  campaigns  will 
be  considered. 

413P.     The  Reconstruction  Period. 
The   reconstruction   of   the   South  along   all   lines,   as 
well  as  the  remaking  of  the  North.  Beginnings  will  be 
found  during  the  Civil  War;  the  process  will  be  con- 
tinued to  1877. 

414C.     The  South  Since  Reconstruction. 
The  South  since  the   Reconstruction  period  with 
emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opments of  the  region. 

414F.     Recent  American  History,  1877  to  1917. 
Beginning  with   the   presidency  of   Rutherford   B. 
Hayes,  this  course  will  continue  through  the  adminis- 
tration   of   William    McKinley.    Politics   will    be    over- 
shadowed by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 

414P.     Recent  America,  1917  to  1945. 

The  history  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

development  during  the  present  century. 

414T.     Recent  American  History,  1945-Present. 
The  growth  of  American  society  since  World  War  II. 
An   examination   of   the   expansion   of   the   economy, 
foreign  and  domestic  politics,  and  American  society 
in  the  postmodern  period. 

41 5M.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of 
the  Colonial  and  Formative  Periods. 
A  review  of  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social 
framework,  beginning  with  European  heritage  and 
continuing  through  adaptations  to  frontier  environ- 
ment. 

4757.  American  Cultural  History  Since  the  Mid- 
Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American 
philosophy,  science,  literature  and  art. 

476E.     American  Ideals  in  Foreign  Policy. 
An   analysis   of   the   aims,    ideals,    and    methods   that 
have  determined  American  foreign  policy  from  1776 
to  the  present. 

416M.  Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1776- 
1901. 

A  study  of  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  read- 
ing. 

476P.     Problems    in    American    Foreign    Policy,    1901- 

Present. 

A  study  and   critical   evaluation   of  American   foreign 

policy  in  the  20th  century  through  selected  reading, 

discussion,  and  individual  research. 

417M.     History  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  as- 
pects of  Georgia's  development. 

47SF.     Origins  of  Black  America. 

African  origins  of  Black  America;  the  origins  and  evo- 
lution of  slavery  and  of  caste  institutions; 
accommodation,  resistance  and  rebellion.  The  quest 
for  freedom-abolitionism,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. 


418P.     Modern  Black  America. 

The  20th-century  struggle  for  civil  rights,  black  iden- 
tity and  self-determination.  The  response  to 
industrialism  and  urbanization.  The  role  of  black  in- 
stitutions and  political  organizations.  The  philosophy 
and  tactics  of  accommodation,  integration,  and  sepa- 
ratism. 

431F.     The  Caribbean  Area. 

Conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  and  Carib- 
bean periphery  by  the  Spanish,  the  intrusions  by  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  the  more  recent 
developments  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

437P.     The  Republics  of  Southern  South  America. 
The    history   of   the    political,    economic,   social,   and 
cultural  development  of  Argentina,   Brazil,  and  Chile 
since  the  struggle  for  independence  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  late  colonial  period. 

432F.     Cultural  History  of  South  American  Colonies. 
The  philosophical  argument  attending  the  conquest, 
the  intellectual  defense  of  the  Indians,  the  theory  of 
Spanish   colonial   government,   and   university   life   to 
1825. 

432P.  Origins  of  Independence  in  Spanish  Colonies. 
Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  break- 
down of  government  in  Spain,  and  the  strikes  for 
independence  from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

433F.     Inter-American  Problems. 

Economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  Latin 
America  since  independence;  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  United  States  in  seeking  solutions  within  the 
framework  of  the  Pan-American  movement  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

433P.     Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Twentieth  century  influences  that  are  producing  so- 
cio-economic unrest   in   much  of   Latin   America;    ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  and  private  organizations  to 
combat  the  spread  of  these  conditions. 

437M.     Ancient  Near  East. 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the 
Near  East  from  earliest  historical  times  through  the 
Persian  empire. 

438.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America 
to  1783.  (Same  as  Geography  438.) 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distribu- 
tions in  pre-Revolutionary  North  America.  Compara- 
tive geography  of  early  regions  of  eastern  North 
America. 

438M.     Greek  History. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great. 

439.  (Geography)  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern 
North  America  from  1783  to  1860. 

Expansion   settlement  systems   and   their  distribution 
into  the  trans-Appalachian   regions.   Comparative  ge- 
ography at  mid-19th  century  of  the  regions  of  eastern 
North  America. 
439F.     Roman  Republic. 
A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 

439P.     Roman  Empire. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  B.C.  to  A.D. 
337  with  special  emphasis  on  the  government  of 
Augustus,  reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the  final  at- 
tempt at  unification  of  the  empire  under  Constantine. 

445F.  Norman  and  Early  Angevin  England,  1066-1307. 
A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  constitutional, 
legal,  and  feudal   history  from  the  Norman  conquest 
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to  the  death  of  Edward  I. 

445G.     Later  Medieval  England,  1307-1485. 
A  detailed  investigation  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  intellectual  developments  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II  through  that  of  Richard  III. 

445M.     Medieval  Intellectual  Survey. 
Survey  of  medieval  intellectual  history.  An  examina- 
tion of  European   intellectual   development  from 
Constantine  to  Dante. 

445P.  Medieval  France,  987-1498. 
An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  and 
early  Valois  kings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  po- 
litical, feudal,  and  social  history,  unified  by  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  state  focused  upon  the 
king. 

450M.     Intellectual  History  of  the  Renaissance. 
Survey  of  Renaissance  intellectual  history.  An  exami- 
nation of  European  intellectual  history  from  Dante  to 
Erasmus. 

450P.     Intellectual  History  of  Early  Modern  Europe. 
Intellectual  history  of  early  modern  Europe.  An  exam- 
ination of  intellectual  developments  in  16th  and  17th 
century  Europe. 

450S.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1700- 
1815. 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1700  to 
1815,  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationship  between 
political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and  be- 
liefs. 

450W.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1815- 
Present. 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1815  to 
1950,  with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and 
beliefs. 

451M.     Age  of  Absolutism. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  France.  The  political  history  of  the  age  will  be 
supplemented  by  examination  of  economic  and  social 
institutions  and  the  Enlightenment. 

452F.     The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  events  in 
France.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic 
and  military  history  of  the  era. 

452P.  (German)  Deutsche  Geschichte  Seit  Der  Refor- 
mation Im  Uberblick. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  spe- 
cial permission  of  instructor. 

An  interpretive  survey  of  German  history  since  the 
Reformation.  The  German  language  will  be  used  in 
lectures  and  seminar  sessions. 

453E.     Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 
A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  po- 
litical,  international,    social,   economic,   cultural,   and 
intellectual  movements  will  be  stressed. 

453M.  France  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
developments  in  France  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

453P.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Germany,  1800- 
1914. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  19th  century  Germany  (1800-1914).  Domestic 
events  will  be  stressed. 

454F.     Spain:  1500  to  the  Present. 


& 


A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  1500  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  I  and 
on  contemporary  colonial  problems. 

454P.     Portugali-44Q0  to  the  Present.  S'/u 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  development 
of  Spain  and   Portugal  from  crusades  against  the 
Moors  to  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  including 
colonial  expansion  into  North  Africa. 

457E.     The  Age  of  World  War  I. 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in 
World  War  I  and  the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24. 
The  interaction  between  world  politics  and  the  20th 
century  ideologies — welfare-state,  democracy,  fas- 
cism, and  communism — and  the  intellectual  and 
technological  roots  of  these  ideologies. 

457M.  Germany  Under  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 
Present. 

A  survey  of  political  and  social  developments  since 
1918.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  and  structure  of  Nazi- 
ism. 

457T.  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War. 
A  continuation  of  History  457E.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia  as  world  powers  and  the 
origins  of  World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world  politics  of 
the  1940's,  and  the  more  complicated  world  politics 
produced  in  the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non-West- 
ern world. 

464E.  The  Tudor  Period  of  English  History,  1485-1603. 
England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Her  political, 
religious,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
464M.  The  Stuart  Period  of  English  History,  1603- 
1714. 

England   during   the    evolution    of    parliamentary   su- 
premacy:  problems   leading  to  the   Civil  War,   Inter- 
regnum, Restoration,  and  Revolution  Settlement. 
4647.     Constitutional  History  of  England. 
Development  of  constitutional  and   legal  institutions 
of  England  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

465M.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
A  survey  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  15th  century 
to  1922. 

465N.     Anglo-American  Tradition  in  World  Affairs. 
A   survey   of   British   and   American    influence   in   the 
development  of  governmental   institutions  since 
World  War  I. 

470F.  Russia  from  Early  Times  to  1725. 
Primary  attention  focused  on  the  Muscovite  period 
between  Ivan  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great.  Foreign 
affairs  and  internal  development,  including  the  West- 
ernization process,  will  receive  approximately  equal 
attention. 

470P.     Petrine  Empire. 

The  St.  Petersburg  period  of  Russian  history  to  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  rise  of  the  gen- 
eration which  created  Soviet  Russia.  Russian  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs  will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
basic  changes  in  domestic  policy  after  the  French 
Revolution. 

477F.  Russian  Revolution  &  Rise  of  Stalin,  1881-1927. 
The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  the  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  wars  of  1904-05  and  1914-17.  The  1917 
Revolutions,  Bolshevik  victory,  and  the  period  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy. 
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471  P.     Soviet  Union  Since  1927. 

Soviet  Union  from  Stalin  Revolution  to  present. 
Stresses  domestic  developments  and  rise  of  USSR  to 
world  power.  Post-Stalin  internal  changes  and  poly- 
centrism  in  Communist  world. 

472E.     Poland  and  the  Baltic  Since  1697. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,   economic,  and  cultural 
developments  in  Poland   since  1697  and   a  sketch  of 
the  evolution  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

472M.  Middle  Danube  Region  Since  1648. 
History  of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Hapsburg  (Aus- 
tro-Hungarian)  empire  and  its  successor  states  (Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Rumania)  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  to  the 
present. 

4727.     The  Balkans  Since  1699. 

Balkan  states  from  national  liberation  struggle  against 
Ottoman  empire  to  present.  Emphasizes  impact  of 
foreign  powers,  especially  Russian,  and  political-so- 
cial changes  since  independence. 

476F.     Early  India  and  Pakistan. 

Designed  to  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
states  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  study  of  local  Muslim  and  Hindu  kingdoms 
leading  to  the  development  of  the  British  Imperium. 

476P.     Modern  India  and  Pakistan. 
A  study  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  since  1858, 
showing  causes  and   consequence  of  military  move- 
ments, changes  in  governmental  structure,   national- 
ism, and  independence. 
478F.     Modern  China. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Chinese 
institutions,  with  major  attention  to  the  internal  his- 
tory of  China  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to 
the  present. 

478P.     Modern  Japan. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  insti- 
tutions, with  major  attention  to  the  internal  history  of 
Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  present. 

480?.  North  Africa:  European  Penetration  and  the 
Colonial  Period. 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by 
contacts  between  European  powers  and  North  Africa. 
Colonial  settlement  and  colonial  history  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

480P.  Nationalism  in  North  Africa  and  the  Problems 
of  New  Power. 

Origins  of  nationalism  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia 
and  Libya;  problems  involved  in  gaining  indepen- 
dence, of  setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  inde- 
pendently meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt 
with  by  the  colonial  powers. 

482F.     History  of  West  Africa. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African 

history  from  A.D.  1000. 

482P.     Africa  in  World  Politics,  1860-1919. 

A  study  of  the   European   penetration   of  Africa,   the 

diplomacy  of  partition,  and  the  African  response. 

488M.  The  Middle  East  in  Modern  Times. 
Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from 
1800  to  the  present:  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  old  Persia,  nationalism  and  the  anti-colonialist 
revolt,  the  emergence  of  Israel,  U.S.  interests  and  the 
growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  area. 


493M.  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  History. 
An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views 
on  the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  his- 
torical methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem 
of  historical  objectivity  and  the  purpose  of  history 
and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Proj- 
ects. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent 
study.  Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a 
study.  For  prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  stu- 
dent handbook,  Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

MATHEMATICS  (MAT) 

Head:  Home.  SfafY:  Adomian,  Alford,  Baker,  Ball, 
Bouldin,  Brahana,  Cantrell,  Carlson,  Collins,  Cutrer, 
Czerwinski,  Edwards,  Ehr,  Ellis,  Feaux,  Floyd,  Galews- 
ki,  Cootman,  Hamilton,  Hollingsworth,  Huff,  B.  W., 
Huff,  G.  B.,  Hunsucker,  Kahn,  Lether,  Mason,  Metz- 
ger,  McCleary,  Morrel,  Nebb,  Penney,  Phillips, 
Randtke,  Rice,  Roush,  Saade,  Schaufele,  Scribner, 
Shah,  Sher,  Stanley,  Wardlaw. 

700.     College  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  units  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics including  one  year  of  algebra. 
The    number    system,    absolute    values,    inequalities, 
functions,  graphs,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

707.     Trigonometry  and  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  100  or  permission   of  the 

department. 

Analytic  trigonometry  and  a  study  of  the  exponential 

and  logarithmic  functions. 

705.     Introduction  to  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or  exemption  from  Math 
100. 

A  course  for  non-science  majors  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  scope  of  math- 
ematics rather  than  to  polish  familiar  techniques. 

115H.     Freshman  Honors  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high   school   algebra  and 
permission  of  the  Honors  office. 

Conceptual  aspects  of  modern  mathematics,  non- 
routine  problems  involving  mathematical  reasoning, 
methods  of  stating  problems  in  mathematical  lan- 
guage. Intended  for  talented  non-science  majors. 

776.     Precalculus  Mathematics. 

Prerequisite:   Two  years   of   high   school   algebra  and 

trigonometry  or  permission  of  the  department. 

For  those  students  who  intend  to  take  calculus.  The 

concept  of  function,   intensive  study  of   polynomial, 

rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,   and  trigonometric 

functions,  and  applications. 

205,  206.     Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

A  two  quarter  sequence  in   mathematics  appropriate 

to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school  teacher. 

235.     Finite  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 
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An  introduction  to  modern  ideas  in  finite  mathemat- 
ics. Logic,  set  theory,  probability,  vectors,  matrices, 
and  applications  to  the  social  sciences. 

253.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  116,    or  Mathematics   101, 
or  permission  of  the  department. 

Introductory  differential  calculus  and  applications. 

254.  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253. 
Introductory  integral  calculus  and  applications. 

255.  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Multivariate  calculus,  introductory  vector  calculus, 
advanced  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series;  applica- 
tions. 

256.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Vector  spaces,  bases,  linear  transformations,  matri- 
ces, determinants,  and  applications  of  these  concepts 
to  multivariable  calculus. 

263H.     Calculus  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  116  or  permission   of  the 

Honors  office. 

A  study  of  differential  calculus  parallel  to  that  in 

Mathematics  253,   but  with   greater  depth  and   more 

abstraction. 

264H.     Calculus  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  263H  or  permission  of  the 

Honors  office. 

The  topics  of  integral  calculus  are  treated  with  more 

depth  than  in  Mathematics  254. 

265H.     Calculus  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  264H  or  permission  of  the 

Honors  office. 

The  material  covered  in  Mathematics  255,  presented 

with  greater  depth  and  more  abstraction. 

358.     Introduction  to  Differential  Equations. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Linear  differential  equations,  series  solutions,  systems 
of  equations,  physical  applications. 

370.     Introduction  to  Probability  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  introduction  to  discrete  probability.  Basic  ideas  of 
probability  spaces  and  random  variables  are  intro- 
duced and  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  basic  com- 
binatorial techniques. 

403.  Numerical  Analysis  I. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics    254    and    Statistics    500; 
recommended  corequisite:  Mathematics  256. 
Interpolation  theory,   numerical   integration,   numeri- 
cal solution  of  nonlinear  equations  and  digital  com- 
puter applications. 

404.  Numerical  Analysis  II. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics     403;     recommended 

corequisite:  Mathematics  358. 

Numerical   solution   of   systems    of   linear   equations, 

matrix  inversion,   eigenvalues,   numerical   solution  of 

ordinary  differential  equations,  and  digital  computer 

applications. 

405.  Numerical  Analysis  III. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  404. 

Numerical  solution  of  systems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,   boundary  value   problems,   numerical  ap- 


proximation of  multiple  integrals,  numerical  solution 
of  systems  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  digital  com- 
puter applications. 

470,  477,  472.     Advanced  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 

A  thorough  study  of  calculus  of  functions  of  several 

variables.  Multivariable  differential  calculus,   multiple 

integrals,  Taylor's  formula,  Stokes'  theorem,  etc. 

474,  475,  476.      Introductory  Topology. 

Prerequisite:   Three   senior  division   mathematics 

courses. 

An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 

420,  421,  422.     Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Prob- 
lems of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256. 

Partial  differential  equations,  Laplace  transforms, 
generalized  series  and  transforms,  Sturm-Liouville 
theory,  approximation  theory,  calculus  of  variation, 
linear  integral  equations,  Legendre  polynomials,  Bes- 
sel  functions,  Green's  functions,  boundary-value 
problems,  and  physical  applications. 

437.     Theory  of  Numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

440.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256. 

An   introductory  course  in  group  theory  and   related 

algebraic  structures. 

447.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  440. 

An    introductory   course    in    ring  theory   and    related 

topics. 

442.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  441. 

Topics  in  modern  algebra.  For  example:  Galois  theo- 
ry, group  representations,  advanced  linear  algebra. 

453,  454,  455.     An  Introduction  to  the  Foundations  of 

Analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Three   senior  division   mathematics 

courses. 

An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable; 

elementary   topology   of    metric    spaces;    continuous 

functions;    differentiation    and    Riemann    integration; 

measure  theory  and  the  Lebesque  integral. 

459.  Vector  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 

Vector  analysis  and  applications.  Special  topics  of 
interest  in  the  sciences,  such  as:  Fourier  series  and 
integral,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  special  func- 
tions. 

460.  Advanced  Differential  Equations  I. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  358  and  256. 
Approximate    methods.    Laplace    transforms,    Sturm- 
Liouville  problems,  existence  theory,  non-linear  and 
partial  differential  equations. 

467.     Advanced  Differential  Equations  II. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  460. 

Non-linear  differential  equations  of  physics,  plane 
autonomous  systems,  linear  approximation,  existence 
and  uniqueness  theorems. 

462.     Projective  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

The  algebra  of  homogeneous  co-ordinates;    duality; 
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cross-ratio;  classification  of  projective  transforma- 
tions; configurations  of  lines  and  points;  the  conic. 

465.     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Introductory  course  in  complex  variable  theory,  with 

applications. 

477,  472.     Advanced  Probability  Theory  I,  II. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  370. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  370.  Concerned  with 
absolutely  continuous  and  continuous  singular  case. 
An  introduction  to  Markov  chains. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or 
Projects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

502.  Basic  Ideas  of  Arithmetic. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  two  years  teaching 
experience.  Cannot  be  used  as  part  of  the  major  of 
40  hours. 

Designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  arithmetic. 
Operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  studied  in  several 
number  systems. 

503.  Basic  Ideas  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics    502.   Cannot    be    used   as 
part  of  the  major  of  40  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  502  designed  to  give 
elementary  teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of  some 
of  the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

570.     Fundamental  Ideas  of  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics    100-101    and    either    two 

mathematics  courses  numbered  over  200  or  two  years 

of  teaching  high  school  algebra. 

A  course   designed  to   help  teachers   of  high  school 

algebra.  It  will  stress  those  fundamental  ideas,  some 

of  which  are  modern,  which  determine  the  structure 

of  elementary  algebra. 

572.     College  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100-101  or  two  years  of 
teaching  high  school  geometry. 

A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry 
especially  designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary school  mathematics. 

574.     Elementary  Set  Theory  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254  or  two  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  mathematics  teacher. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of  sets.  Contains 
applications  to  topology. 

576.     Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  510. 

An  introduction  to  matrices,  vectors  and  linear  pro- 
gramming. 

556.     Fundamentals  of  Probability  and  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:    Two    mathematics    courses    numbered 
200  or  above  or  two  years'  experience  teaching  high 
school  mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular 
emphasis  on  their  applications  in  statistics. 


MICROBIOLOGY  (MIB) 

Head:  Payne.  Staff:  Baldwin,  Carson,  Eagon,  Finnerty, 
Foster,  Ciddens,  Cratzek,  Cuarraia,  Hamdy,  Hen- 
dricks, Howe,  Inman,  LeGall,  Ljungdahl,  Lukert,  Mar- 
tin, Michaels,  Roth,  Saunders,  Tritz,  Van  Eseltine, 
Wiebe. 

Students  majoring  in  microbiology  with  the  intention 
of  applying  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Microbiologists  should  consult  the 
departmental  advisor  concerning  courses  required  for 
eligibility. 

Those  anticipating  graduate  studies  should  include 
calculus  and  quantitative  analytical  and  physical 
chemistry  in  their  programs. 

350.  Introductory  Microbiology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biological  science,  5  hours 
of  physical  science,  Chemistry  261  or  340,  or  concur- 
rently. 

A  survey  of  microorganisms  with  special  emphasis  on 
bacteria  and  their  relationship  to  man. 

352.     Microbiology  and  Disease.  3  hours. 
Three  lectures  or  recitations.  Prerequisite:  Microbiol- 
ogy 350.  Specifically  for  pharmacy  students  but  open 
to  others. 

Distribution  and  nature  of  specific  pathogens;  mech- 
anism of  transmission,  pathogenesis  and  defense; 
means  of  control  or  prevention. 

360.     Introduction     to     Experimental     Microbiology. 
Daily  tutorial,  library  or  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology. 
An  introduction  to  the  microbiological  research  liter- 
ature, laboratory  methods  and  reporting  techniques. 

389.     (Dairy)   Dairy   Microbiology.    Three    lectures   or 
recitations  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria;  use 
of  microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts; study  of  milk  fermentation  and  disease-pro- 
ducing organisms  sometimes  occurring  in  milk. 

395.     (Food   Science)    Microbiology    of   Foods.    Two 

lectures   or   recitations   and   three   double    laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Deals  with  microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed 

foods;    their   origin,    nature,    and    effects    on    foods; 

enumeration;  relations  to  health. 

400.  History  of  Microbiology.  Daily  lecture  or  dis- 
cussion periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology. 
Examination  of  the  development  of  the  science  of 
microbiology  with  particular  reference  to  contribu- 
tions of  outstanding  scientists  in  microbiology  and 
allied  fields  to  intellectual  thought  and  development. 
Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed 
and  discussed. 

407.     Clinical    Bacteriology.    Five    double    laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

General  diagnostic  techniques  encountered  in  mod- 
ern medical  and  public  health  microbiology  laborato- 
ries   for    the    recovery    and     identification    of 
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microorganisms  that  cause  disease.  Studies  of  the 
bases  for  the  strategies  employed. 

409.  Fundamentals  of  Microbiology.  Five  lectures  or 
recitations. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  general 
microbiology.  Attention  will  be  given  to  growth,  nu- 
trition, inheritance  and  ecology  of  representative 
types  of  microorganisms. 

470.  Immunology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342,  Microbiology  350,  Biol- 
ogy 300,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  course  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  field  of 
immunology  including  methods  of  detection  of  anti- 
bodies, tolerance,  and  organ  transplantation.  Empha- 
sis is  given  to  antigens,  structure  and  biosynthesis  of 
immunoglobulins,  and  induction  of  immunity. 

477.     (Dairy  Science)  Microbiology  for  Sanitarians. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts their  relation  to  spoilage  and  epidemiology, 
techniques  for  evaluating  and  controlling  microbial 
quality  of  milk  products,  inspection  and  enforcement 
procedures,  and  regulatory  agencies  involved  in  milk 
and  food  sanitation. 

472.  (Dairy  Science)  Microbiology  of  Fermented 
Dairy  Foods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour  cream,  and  other 
fermented  dairy  products,  defects  caused  by  microor- 
ganisms and  bateriophage,  processes  and  principles, 
involved  in  the  ripening  and  flavor  development  of 
fermented  dairy  foods. 

474.     Advanced  Laboratory  Methods   in  Bacteriology. 
Five  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experi- 
ments will  be  provided  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
experimental  techniques  necessary  for  basic  studies 
on  bacteria.  Attention  will  be  given  to  elective  culture 
techniques,  growth  and  enumeration  of  bacteria, 
bioassay  techniques,  effects  of  irradiation  and  of 
chemical  mutagens,  selection  of  mutants,  isolation  of 
DNA,  and  enzymatic  assay  techniques. 

427.     (Food     Science)     Environmental    Microbiology. 
One  lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Microbiological,  physical,  and  mathematical  consider- 
ations involved  in  determining  thermal  death  times, 
rates  of  heat  penetration,  and  in  calculating  the  le- 
thality of  processes  with  particular  reference  to 
spore-forming  anaerobes. 

422.     Pathogenic   Microbiology.    Three    lectures    and 
two  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  409  or  414. 
Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiolog- 
ical properties  of  the  important   pathogenic  bacteria 
and  their  relation  to  health  and  disease. 

450.  Virology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  409  or  414. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  princi- 
ples and  methodology. 


467.  (Agronomy)  Microbiology  of  Soils.  Three 
lectures  or  recitations  and  two  double  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  458,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil; 
their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 
affecting  them;  enumeration. 

462.  Microbial  Ecology.  Three  lectures  or  recitations 
and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Emphasizes  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in  ecosys- 
tems. Attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  nutri- 
ent cycles,  methods  of  microbial  analysis  and  the 
functional  roles  of  microorganisms. 

470.     Medical  Mycology.  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes 
most  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  bacteriologist 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  forms  that  are  patho- 
genic for  man  and  other  animals. 

480.  Microbial  Genetics.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350;  an  introductory  ge- 
netics course. 

A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or 
Projects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  direc- 
tor who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

MUSIC  (MUS) 

Head:  Gerschefski.  Staff:  Amaya,  Arant,  Bacon,  Bene- 
dict, Carson,  Corma,  Corina,  Dancz,  Dooley,  Ennulat, 
Gingrich,  Gotko,  Graham,  Harriman,  Howell,  Jahn, 
Jameson,  John,  Karlas,  Krause,  Leonard,  Ligotti, 
Mitchell,  Parker,  Politoske,  Re  illy,  Reinke,  Reti- 
Forbes,  Simons,  Strahl,  Wain,  Wolfe. 

Theoretical  Courses 

110.     Fundamentals  of  Music.  3  hours. 

A  student  expecting  to  enroll  in  this  course  must  take 

an  entrance  examination.  Meets  five  times  a  week. 

777.     Theory:    Introduction   to   Harmony,   Sight-Sing- 
ing, and  Dictation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  110. 

Elementary  ear  training;  melodic  and  rhythmic  mate- 
rials; five  classes. 

772.     Theory:     Elementary    Harmony,     Sight-Singing, 

and  Dictation.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  111. 

Elementary  harmony;  one  keyboard  lab,  one  ear 

training  lab,  harmonic  materials;  three  classes. 

234.      Harmony,    Sight-Singing,    and   Dictation.    3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  112. 
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Advanced  ear  training;  melodic  and  rhythmic  materi- 
als; five  classes. 

235.  Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and  Dictation.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  234. 

Advanced  harmony;  one  keyboard  lab,  one  ear  train- 
ing lab,  harmonic  materials;  three  classes. 

236.  Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and  Dictation.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  235. 

Contemporary  materials;   one  keyboard   lab,  one  ear 

training  lab,  contemporary  materials;  three  classes. 

370.     Introduction  to  Counterpoint.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Species  counterpoint.  Introduction  to  contrapuntal 
techniques.  Some  practice  writing. 

324.  Instrumentation.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Transposition,  characteristics  and  range  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  band.  Scoring  for  miscel- 
laneous small  ensembles  of  these  instruments. 

325.  Orchestral  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 

Arranging  for  the  symphony  orchestra. 

326.  Band  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 
Arranging  for  concert  band. 

327.  Vocal  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 

Arranging  for  voices  and  accompanying  instruments. 

470.     Form  and  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Harmonic   and    polyphonic   forms    analyzed.    Special 

stress  given  sonata  form  and  Bach's  "Well-Tempered 

Clavier."  Students  encouraged  to  write  originally  in 

forms  thus  analyzed. 

477.     Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  16th 
century,  acquaintance  with  species  counterpoint. 

475.  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Late  Baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and  styles. 

476.  Composition.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  470,  471  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

477.  Composition.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  476. 
Continuation  of  Music  476. 

475.     Composition.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  477. 
Writing  in  larger  forms. 

570.     Advanced  Theory.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

A  survey   of   harmonic   and    contrapuntal    resources, 

with  emphasis  upon  aural  and  visual  analysis. 

536.     Editing  and  Arranging.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or  327. 
Evaluation   of   representative    instrumental   and   vocal 
published  scores.  A  study  of  how  to  adapt  them  to 
specific  groups;    transcription  for   large  or  small  en- 
sembles;  studies  in  timbre,   color,  qualities,  etc.,  of 


instruments  and  voices;  arranging  accompaniments. 

537.     Score  Analysis.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and 

preparation  of  scores  for  rehearsal. 

Music  Literature 

122.     Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  2  hours. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  music  in  the  standard 

repertory  of  today. 

223.  History  of  Music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from  its  origin 
through  the  Baroque  period. 

224.  History  of  Music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from  the  classi- 
cal period  to  the  present. 

259H.  History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  Style. 
A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  music  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  music  to 
the  important  movements  in  Western  civilization.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Music  300,  343,  358, 
or  Fine  Arts  300. 

300.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

A  study  of  masterpieces  of  music  literature,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  those  being  performed  on  cam- 
pus during  the  current  quarter.  May  be  used  instead 
of  Fine  Arts  300  to  meet  the  fine  arts  requirement. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Music  259H,  343, 
358  or  Fine  Arts  300. 

307.     Jazz  History. 

A  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  history 
of  jazz  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation,  structure,  and 
techniques  from  origins  in  the  tribal  music  of  Africa 
through  the  jazz  of  the  turn-of-the-century  New  Or- 
leans to  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  present  day. 

343.     Listener's  History  of  Music.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  music  since 

the  time  of  Bach;  an  introduction  to  music  literature. 

358.     History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  Style. 
Designed  especially  for  art  majors. 

420.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca. 

1400,  with  an   introduction   to  the  place  of  music  in 

Creek  and  Roman  societies.  Offered  alternate  years. 

Not  given  1971-72. 

427.     Music  in  the  Renaissance  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  music  history  and  literature  course  covering  the 
Renaissance  period,  1400-1600.  Offered  alternate 
years.  Not  given  1971-72. 

422.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi 
through  Bach  and  Handel.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Not  given  1971-72. 

423.  Music  in  the  Classical  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  oper- 
atic works  from  the  middle  and  late  18th  century. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72. 
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424.     Music  in  the  Romantic  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  period;  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  song,  symphony,  cham- 
ber music,  and  opera.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1971-72. 

430.  Keyboard  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpischord  and 
piano  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present 
day.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72. 

431.  Song  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composi- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  to  the  present. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72. 

432.  String  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  Baroque  to 
present  day.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72. 

436.  Opera  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque 
era  to  the  20th  century.  Offered  alternate  years. 
Given  1971-72. 

437.  Organ  Literature.  3  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  instrument  itself. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not. given  1971-72. 

438.  Seminar  in  Sacred  Music  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223,  224. 

Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred 
music:  the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  the  passion. 

440.     Non-Western  Music.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  of  non-European  cul- 
tures, including  those  of  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and 
Africa.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72. 

447.      Bibliography. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  of  material,  in- 
cluding music  and  books  on  music,  which  serves  as 
the  basis  for  musical  research,  and  to  the  procedures 
and  techniques  used  in  research. 

455.     Advanced  Music  History. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

Special  studies  in  history  and  literature  of  music. 

458.     Wind  Instrument  Literature.  3  hours. 
A  survey  of   the  solo,   sonata,   and   ensemble   music 
composed   for  wind   instruments,   from   the   Baroque 
period  to  the   present.   Offered   alternate  years.   Not 
given  1971-72. 

462.     Modern  Music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  literature  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  mu- 
sic from  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Bartok, 
and  others.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading  or  Project. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

500.     Thesis.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  441. 


Music  Education 

201.     Introduction  to  Music  Education.  1  hour. 
Introduction    to    the    professional    responsibilities    of 
the  music  educator. 

247.     String  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 

Basic   principles   and    methods   of   string  instruments 

performance  and  pedagogy. 

242.  Woodwind  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Basic  principles   and   methods  of  wood-wind   instru- 
ment performance  and  pedagogy. 

243.  Brass  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 

Basic  principles  and  methods  of  brass  instrument 
performance  and  pedagogy. 

244.  Percussion  Class.  1-2  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Basic   principles   and    methods   of   percussion   instru- 
ment performance  and  pedagogy. 

245a,b,c,d,e,f,g,j,k.     Voice    Class.    1-9    hours    (1    per 

quarter). 

Basic  principles  and  methods  of  voice  production  and 

their  application  to  glee  clubs  and  choruses. 

246a,b,c,d,e,f,g,j,k.     Piano    Class.    1-9    hours    (1    per 

quarter). 

Study   of   basic    keyboard    methods,    principles,    and 

techniques. 

247.  Private  Applied  Teaching.  1-3  hours  (1  per  quar- 
ter). 

Prerequisite:  Music  110,  122. 

Methods  of  teaching  elementary  and  intermediate 
level  students  individually  by  voice  and  instrument 
majors  under  faculty  supervision. 

248.  Class  Applied  Teaching.  1-3  hours  (1  per  quar- 
ter). 

Prerequisite:  Music  110,  122. 

Methods  of  teaching  elementary  and  intermediate 
level  students  in  class  approaches  to  piano  and  other 
selected  areas  by  music  majors  under  faculty  supervi- 
sion. 

303.  Music  Skills  and  Fundamentals  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  3  hours. 

For  education  majors  only.  Introduction  to  the  basic 
skills  and  fundamentals  of  music  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher.  Meets  five  times  a  week. 

304.  Music  Methods  and  Materials  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  303. 

For  education  majors  only.  Study  of  music  teaching 
techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary  class- 
room teacher. 

372.  Music  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236,  admission  to  teacher  educa- 
tion, and  five  hours  educational  psychology. 
Methods  for  music  majors. 

373.  Music  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Prerequisite:    Music    236,    admission    to    teacher 
education,  and  five  hours  educational  psychology. 
Methods  for  music  majors. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching. 
(See  College  of  Education  listings.) 

367.     Elementary  Conducting.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223,  224,  236. 

Basic   principles   and   techniques   of   conducting   and 

interpretation. 
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362.  Choral  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive,  and  conducting  techniques 
for  choral  organizations. 

363.  Band  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive  and  conducting  techniques  for 
band  organizations. 

364.  Orchestral  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive  and  conducting  techniques  for 
orchestral  organizations. 

365.  Survey  of  Choral  Music  and  Technique  of  Cho- 
ral Conducting. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

A  survey  of  choral  music  from  the  Renaissance  period 
to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  stylistic  characteristics 
and  conducting  techniques  essential  to  authentic  per- 
formance practice. 

572.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Teaching  Music  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

Course  includes:  (1)  formulation  of  behavioral  objec- 
tives for  elementary  school  music;  (2)  new  materials 
and  methods  for  teaching  elementary  music;  (3)  the 
conceptual  structure  of  music  as  it  relates  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  elementary  music  class;  (4)  problems  of 
supervision;  (5)  and  evaluation  of  student  progress. 

574.     Workshop  for  Teachers  in  Music  Education. 
Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary 
school  music  program. 

Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary 
school  music  program. 

520.     Church  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Three  quarters  of  organ  study. 
Church   service-playing,    including  open   score   read- 
ing, clef   reading,   oratorio  accompaniment,   and   im- 
provisation. The  study  of   liturgies,   hymnology,  and 
church  solo  material. 

527.     Church  Music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  520. 
Continuation  of  Music  520. 

522.  Improvisation  for  the  Church  Musician.  2 
hours. 

Prequisite:  Music  234. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at 
the  organ  within  the  framework  of  the  church  ser- 
vice. 

530.      General  Music  in   the  Secondary  School.  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  313. 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general   music  in 

the    secondary    school    with    emphasis    on    teaching 

materials  and  techniques. 

537.     Problems  in  Vocal  Music  Education.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite.  Music  312  and  313. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom 
point  of  view  beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing 
through  secondary  school;  technique  used  in  choral 
ensembles;  evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  prac- 
tices. 

532.     Problems   in    Instrumental   Music    Education.    3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  in- 


strumental music  program  beginning  in  elementary 
and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  diagnosis 
of  problems  relating  to  strings,  woodwinds,  brasses, 
percussion. 

533.  Music  Administration  and  Curriculum.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Undergraduate  requirements  in  educa- 
tion, Music  312  and  313. 

Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general 
education  planning;  evaluation  of  school  curricula 
and  how  music  can  become  a  functional  part;  prob- 
lems in  music  administration. 

534.  Choral  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for 
use  in  public  school  at  all  levels  of  instruction;  re- 
search in  various  mediums  and  schools  of  composi- 
tion which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

535.  Instrumental  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of 
instruction  for  band,  orchestra  and  chamber  music; 
research  in  materials  of  various  mediums  and  schools 
of  composition  which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

538.     Advanced  Conducting.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  362,  363,  or  364. 
An  intensive  study  of  choral   and   instrumental   con- 
ducting techniques  and  their  application  in  laboratory 
sessions. 

557.     Instrumental  Techniques. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching 
techniques  of  wind,  string  and  percussion  instru- 
ments. 

Music  Therapy 

540.     Principles  of  Music  Therapy  I.  3  hours. 
A  study  of  music  as  human  behavior,  and  its  use  with 
the  handicapped  and  those  suffering  behavioral  dis- 
orders. 

547.     Principles  of  Music  Therapy  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  540. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  music  therapist  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  music  in  a  therapeutic  envi- 
ronment. 

542.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I.  3  hours. 
A  study  of  the  acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
music  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  perception, 
experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  measure- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability.  The  related  lit- 
erature of  experimental  investigation  will  be 
reviewed. 

543.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  542. 

A  laboratory  and  research  course  emphasizing 
acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of  music  percep- 
tion, experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  and 
measurement  and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability. 

544.  The  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:   Biology  101,  102;    Psychology  423;   Hu- 
man Anatomy  212. 

A  study  of  the  various  physiological  effects  of  music. 
The  place  of  functional  music  in  music  education. 
Investigation  of  effective  media  and  musical  patterns. 
The  relation  of  music  to  health.  Music  in  industry. 

545.  Clinical  Experience.  3  hours. 
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Prerequisite:  Completion  of  junior  year  in  Bachelor 
of  Music  with  major  in  music  therapy. 
Three  months  work  as  a  general  aide  in  an  approved 
psychiatric  hospital  for  practical  clinical  experience 
and  a  six-month  internship  in  an  approved  music 
therapy  training  center. 

546.     Music  in  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  246. 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  techniques  of  recrea- 
tional music  with  special  emphasis  on  piano  accom- 
paniment and  improvisation,  and  use  of  informal 
instruments. 

Applied  Music 

The  following  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  music 
majors,  but  a  limited  number  of  non-majors  may  be 
accepted  when  schedules  permit.  All  music  students 
should  expect  to  participate  in  weekly  seminars  in 
their  major  performance  media,  and  to  attend  stu- 
dent recitals  and  music  appreciation  programs  as 
scheduled.  Before  registering  for  applied  music 
course,  students  must  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
music  department. 

181a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 
One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

182a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

183a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three 
quarters. 

184a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per 
year). 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

281a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  181. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

282a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  182. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three 

quarters. 

283a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  183. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

284a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per 
year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  184. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters, with  junior  recital  for  voice  and  composition 
majors  in  third  quarter. 

381a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  281. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

382a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  282. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

383a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  283. 
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Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three 
quarters. 

384a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per 
year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  284. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters, with  junior  recital  for  performance  majors  and 
senior  recital  for  voice  and  composition  majors  in 
third  quarter. 

481a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  381. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters. 

482a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  2  hours  (4  or  6  hours  per 
year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  382. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters for  A.B.  students;  two  25-minute  private  lessons 
a  week  for  two  quarters  for  B.M.  in  music  education 
students  with  senior  recital  in  the  second  quarter; 
two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters for  B.M.  in  music  therapy  students  with  senior 
recital  in  the  second  quarter. 

483a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  383. 

Two  25-minute  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters, 
with  senior  recital  for  B.F.A.  students  in  third  quarter. 

484a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per 
year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  384. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quar- 
ters, with  senior  recital  in  third  quarter. 

Performing  Organizations  and 
Ensembles 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  in  performing  organizations 
is  allowed  toward  graduation. 

288.  Men's  Glee  Club.  1  hour. 

Concentration  on  choral  literature  for  men's  voices 
from  all  periods  of  music  history,  including  sacred, 
secular,  and  folk  music.  Primarily  for  freshmen  and 
sophomore  men. 

289.  Women's  Clee  Club.  1  hour. 
Concentration   on  choral    literature  for  women's 
voices  from   all    periods   of   music   history,   including 
sacred,  secular,   and  folk   music.   Primarily  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomore  women. 

290.  University  Varsity  Band.  1  hour. 

A  concert  band  open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
previous  experience  in  instrumental  music. 

291a,b,c,d,e,f,g.  Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  1-6 
hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  freshman  and  sophomore  students  who  can 
qualify  in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments. 
(One  hour  per  week.) 

387.  University  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra.  1-6  hours 
(1  hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  students  who  can  qualify.  Three  hours  per 
week  for  two  years. 

388.  University  Chorus.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quar- 
ter). 

Open  primarily  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours 
per  week  for  two  years. 

389.  Georgia  Singers.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 


Open  to  students  who  can  qualify,  excluding  fresh- 
men. Four  hours  per  week  for  two  years. 

390.  University  Band.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 
Open  to  students  who  can  qualify.  Four  hours  per 
week  for  two  years. 

491a,b,c,d,e,f,g.  Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  1-6 
hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  junior  and  senior  students  who  can  qualify 
in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments.  One  hour 
per  week. 

597.     Collegium    Musicum.    1-3    hours    (1    hour    per 

quarter). 

A   study   of   the    inter-relationship   of    music   history, 

theory,  and  performance. 

Combined  Courses 

451.     Music  and  Literature. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and 
aesthetics  of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Head:  Blackstone.  Staff:  Angene,  Ayers,  Burton,  Ce- 
bik,  Clarke,  Cranrose,  Harris,  Harrison,  Heslep, 
Howard,  Nemetz,  O'Briant,  Power,  Severens,  and 
Stein. 

A  major  in  philosophy  ordinarily  consists  of  20  quar- 
ter-hours in  philosophy  and  an  additional  20  quarter- 
hours  in  philosophy  or  cognate  areas  such  as  reli- 
gion, history,  and  psychology.  Assuming  PHY  104  is 
taken  as  part  of  the  social  science  requirement  and 
PHY  258  is  taken  as  part  of  the  mathematics  require- 
ment for  the  B.A.  degree,  the  initial  20  quarter-hours 
in  philosophy  would  be  PHY  305,  420,  422,  or  450  and 
460  or  461.  Alternative  programs  of  study  are  avail- 
able. 

A  major  in  religion  ordinarily  consists  of  20  quarter- 
hours  in  religion  and  an  additional  20  quarter-hours 
in  religion  or  cognate  areas  such  as  philosophy  and 
history.  REL  115  is  recommended  as  part  of  the  social 
science  requirement  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Students  may  also  pursue  a  combined  major  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion  as  well  as  interdepartmental 
majors  such  as  philosophy  and  political  science  (sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences). 

All  these  programs  of  study  are  subject  to  approval 
by  a  major  advisor.  Students  are  urged  to  request  an 
advisor  as  soon  as  they  decide  upon  their  major. 

Philosophy  (PHY) 

104.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  critical  exploration  of  such  topics  as  knowledge 
and  belief,  Cod  and  the  problem  of  evil,  freedom 
and  determinism,  the  right  and  the  good,  language 
and  meaning,  mind  and  body,  appearance  and  reali- 
ty, and  man  and  the  world. 

115H  (215).  The  Fundamental  Questions  of  Philoso- 
phy (Honors). 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy 
and  the  answers  given  to  those  questions  by  the 
major  schools  of  philosophical  thought.  Not  open  to 
any  student  having  credit  for  Philosophy  104. 

258.     Modern  Logic. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  logical  arguments,  the  status 


of  their  premises  and  conclusions,  and  the  relations 
between  them.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  use  of  contem- 
porary techniques  to  analyze  deductive  arguments. 

305.     Ethics. 

A  study  of  the  major  philosophical  positions  concern- 
ing right  and  wrong,  ethical  values,  and  moral 
responsibility.  The  relevance  of  moral  philosophy  to 
current  issues  of  personal  and  social  ethics  will  be 
discussed. 

315H.     Ethics  (Honors). 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  classical  and  contemporary 
ethical  theory.  Not  open  to  any  student  having  credit 
for  Philosophy  305. 

368H.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic  (Honors). 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  critical  thinking,  espe- 
cially of  deductive  systems,  including  sentential  logic, 
quantification  and  the  logic  of  relations.  Some  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  alternate  formulations  of  these 
systems.  Not  open  to  any  student  having  credit  for 
Philosophy  258. 

402.      Existentialism. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existen- 
tialism in  Husserl,  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  fol- 
lowed by  a  cricital  consideration  of  representative 
works  of  such  contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger, 
Jaspers,  Sartre,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty,  and  Buber. 

404.  Classical  American  Philosophers. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William 
James,  and  John  Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

405.  Ethical  Theory. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy   305,   two   other   courses    in 
philosophy,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  nature  and  justification  of  fundamental 
ethical  concepts  and  moral  principles. 

406.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

Survey  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  function  of 
society  and  the  state,  human  freedom  and  rights,  the 
bases  of  social  and  political  obligations. 

408.     (Religion)  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
A  critical  study  concerning  the  meaning,  nature  and 
validity  of  religious  discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices, 
involving  theories  concerning  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  God  and  man's  relation  to  Cod. 

477.     (Art)  Aesthetics. 

A  critical  survey  of  philosophical  theories  about  the 
arts  (for  example,  painting,  literature,  and  music). 
Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  function 
of  art  in  society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aes- 
thetic judgments. 

474.     Philosophy  of  Language. 

A  critical  study  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary 
languages,  meaning,  reference,  truth,  definition,  ana- 
lyticity,  ambigunity,  metaphor,  symbolism,  and  the 
uses  of  language. 

476.     (Law)  Philosophy  of  Law. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  philosophy,  political  science 
or  law. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  em- 
phasis on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law  in  the  judicial  process.   Readings  in  classical  and 
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contemporary  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

420.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  in  the   primary  works  of  the  great  ancient 
philosophers,  especially  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle. 

427.     History  of  Philosophy,  Medieval. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval 
philosophers,  especially  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St. 
Augustine. 

422.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Traces  of  the  development  of  European   philosophy 
up  to  the  19th  century. 

432.     Philosophy  of  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 

than  258  or  at  least  one  course  in  English  or  foreign 

literature  at  the  200  level  or  above. 

A  study  of   philosophic  question    reflected   in  world 

literature,  with  attention  to  the  nature,  functions,  and 

epistemic  principles  of  the  literary  arts. 

444.     Symbolic  Logic. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and 
modern  methods  in  logic,  especially  the  contribu- 
tions of  symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 

450.     Contemporary  Philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 

than  258. 

Readings  in  philosophers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centu- 
ries as  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson, 
James,  Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana. 
The  topics  are  left  flexible  to  allow  for  the  divergent 
interest  and  needs  of  students  and  to  permit  consid- 
eration of  significant  current  material. 

457,  458.     History  of  Natural  Science  I,  II. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  science. 

An  examination   of   major  physical   and  cosmological 

theories  and  their  philosophic  import,  600  B.C.  to  the 

present. 

459.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  struc- 
ture of  scientific  hypothesis  and/or  laws,  and  the 
problems  of  their  meaning  and  confirmation;  the 
general  patterns  of  scientific  explanation;  and  the 
ideals  of  prediction  and  control. 

460.  Mefaphys/'cs. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 

The   problems   of   metaphysics   and   their   relation   to 

other  areas  of  philosophy. 

467.     Epistemology. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 

The  problems  of  epistemology  and   their  relation  to 

other  areas  of  philosophy. 

477.  (Sociology)  Philosophy  of  Social  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive 
reasoning,  including  the  nature  of  probable  infer- 
ence, techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the 
social  sciences. 

474.     (Psychology)  Philosophy  of  Mind. 


A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of 
alternative  approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the 
behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic 
areas  as  the  nature  and  validation  of  psycohological 
concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other 
minds.  (For  descriptions  of  the  following  two  course 
in  political  philosophy,  refer  to  the  offerings  in  politi- 
cal science.) 

485.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  An- 
cient, Medieval,  and  Early  Modern  Times. 

486.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of 
Recent  Times. 

493M.  (History)  Philosophy  of  History. 
An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views 
on  the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of 
historical  methods,  theories  or.  explanation,  the  prob- 
lem of  historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  his- 
tory and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Readings  and/or 
Projects. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 
Religion  (REL) 

115.     Introduction  to  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in 
Western  culture.  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  in- 
vestigated historically  and  analytically. 

225H.     Introduction  to  Religion  (Honors). 
A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in 
Western  culture.  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  in- 
vestigated historically  and  analytically. 

330.     The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Bible. 
The  leading  religious  ideas  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;    their   use   and   development;    and   their 
importance  to  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

347.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Christianity  to 
A.D.  1500. 

Historical  and  social  background  of  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity: a  study  of  the  interrelation  between  Chris- 
tianity and  western  civilization  during  the  early  and 
medieval  periods. 

350.  Religion  During  the  Reformation  and  Modern 
Periods. 

A  socio-historical  presentation  of  the  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  reformation  and  modern  periods  in 
Europe;  Christianity's  relation  to  the  growth  of  West- 
ern civilization. 

400.     History  of  Religion. 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  primitive  religions  and 
the  main  outlines  of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the 
world.  The  method  will  be  both  historical  and  analyti- 
cal. 

470.     Old  Testament  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  Old 
Testament  literature,  with  attention  given  to  historical 
data,  literary  forms,  and  outstanding  personalities. 

477.     New  Testament  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  New 
Testament  literature,  with  particular  attention  to  (1) 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  background  of  Ju- 
daism, out  of  which  Christianity  sprang;  (2)  the  life  of 
Jesus;  (3)  the  immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding 
church. 
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430.     Personalities  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from 
its  early,  more  primitive  stages  to  the  high  point  at- 
tained in  the  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual  teaching  of 
the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 
440.     The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  literary  and  environmental 
background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he 
taught. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Readings  and/or 
Projects. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 
Hebrew  (HBW) 

201.  Hebrew. 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of  Biblical  Hebrew. 

202.  Hebrew. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  201. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  Bibli- 
cal Hebrew. 

203.  Hebrew. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  202. 

A  review  of  Biblical  Hebrew  grammar  and  vocabulary 
with  simple  readings  from  the  narrative  portions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

204.  Hebrew. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  203. 

Readings  from  the  poetical  sections  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  from  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  or  from  early  rab- 
binic literature. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Head:  Duncan.  SfafY:  Abbe,  Burkhard,  Cooper,  Dan- 
gle, Edwards,  Henkel,  Johnson,  Landau,  Love, 
Meltzer,  Menendez,  Nance,  Rives,  A.  Scott,  H.  Scott, 
Sears,  Shaw,  Steur,  Strobel,  Uzes,  White,  Wood. 

Astronomy  (AST) 

291.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  101. 
A  survey  of  the  planetary  system  followed  by  a  more 
extensive  discussion  of  stars,  nebula,  galactic  and 
stellar  structure  and  evolution,  exterior  galaxies  and 
cosmology  based  on  modern  astrophysical  theories 
and  techniques. 

392.  Introduction  to  Astrophysics.  Five  hours  of  reci- 
tation. 

Prerequisite:  Astronomy  291  and  Physics  239. 
Spectra  of  sun,  stars,  and  interstellar  matter;  absorp- 
tion and  emission  coefficients;  line  formation  and 
curve  of  growth;  spectral  classification;  mass-lumi- 
nosity law;  radiative  transfer;  stellar  models,  evolu- 
tion, and  energy  sources. 

597.  Astronomy  for  Teachers.  Five  lectures  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  physics  and  20  hours  of 
physical  science  (Physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy). 

Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises  fo- 
cused on  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  science 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astro- 
nomical concepts  and  procedures.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  Astronomy  291. 


Physics  (PCS) 

101.  Physical  Science.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
A  survey  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental laws  and  concepts  in  physics  and  astronomy 
and  to  give  an  understanding  of  how  the  scientific 
method  as  exemplified  by  physical  science  has  con- 
tributed to  man's  thinking.  No  credit  will  be  allowed 
to  students  with  prior  credit  in  any  physics  course. 

727.     General    Physics — Mechanics    and    Heat.    Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  116. 
An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  mechanics  and  thermodynamics. 

725.  General  Physics — Electricity,  Magnetism  and 
Light.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  127. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  properties  of 
light  and  simple  optics. 

737.  Introductory  Physics  for  Science  Students — 
Mechanics.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253;  corequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 254. 

Fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  Physics  137  if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics 
127. 

138.     Introductory    Physics     for    Science    Students — 

Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Prerequisite:  Physics  137. 

Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics,  electricity  and 

magnetism.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  138 

if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics  128. 

229.     General  Physics — Modern   Physics.    Four   hours 
of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  128. 
An  introductory  course  in  modern  physics. 

239.     Introductory    Physics     for    Science    Students — 

Light  and  Modern  Physics.   Four  hours  of  recitation 

and  three  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  138. 

Light  and  quantum   physics.  Atomic,   molecular  and 

nuclear  properties.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for 

Physics  239  if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics  229. 

332.  Electrical  Measurements  and  Electronics.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Electrical    circuits    and    electronic    devices.    Electrical 
and  magnetic  measurements. 

333.  Light.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours 
of  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Study  of  wave  motion  with  emphasis  on  the  behavior 
and  properties  of  light. 

372.     Modern  Physics.  Five  hours  of  recitation. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Special    relativity    and    an    introduction    to    quantum 
physics  and   the  quantum   properties  of   matter  and 
radiation. 

400.     Physics  Seminar.  1  hour  credit  per  quarter. 
Discussion   of   contemporary  topics   in   physics.  Two 
hours  per  week. 
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404,  405.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  4  hours  each.  Four 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   for  404:    Physics   239  (229)   and   Mathe- 

matic  358. 

Statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of 

systems  of  particles;  mechanics  of  continuous  media; 

Lagrangian  formulation  of  mechanics. 

409.     Intermediate  Mechanics.   Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:    Physics   239   (229);    corequisite:    Mathe- 
matics 358. 

Kinematic  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies, 
conservation  theorems,  and  small  oscillations.  Rec- 
ommended for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need  an 
introduction  to  mechanics  at  the  introductory  calcu- 
lus level. 

420,  421.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.  4  hours  each. 

Four   hours   of   recitation    per  week.    Prerequisite  for 

420:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  459  or  Physics 

404. 

Experimental  foundations;  development  of  Maxwell's 

equations;  applications  of  Maxwell's  equations. 

424,  425.  Electronics  and  Electrical  Aids  to  Measure- 
ments. Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  254. 
Circuit  theory;    basic  electronic   devices;    amplifiers; 
feedback;  pulse  and  digital  circuits. 

429.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Basic  laws  of  electromagnetism,  including  circuit 
laws;  electrical  measurements  laboratory.  Recom- 
mended for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need  an  in- 
troduction to  electricity  and  magnetism  at  the 
introductory  calculus  level. 

430.  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory.  Five  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  358. 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to 
physical  systems.  Kinetic  theory. 

437.     Kinetic  Theory  and   Statistical  Mechanics.   Five 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  404  and  Physics  430. 
An  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  gases. 

435.  Introduction  to  Biophysical  Theory.  Five  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239,  Biology  300,  and 
Mathematics  256. 

This  course  includes  the  applications  of  thermody- 
namics to  biology,  models  of  dynamic  behavior,  cy- 
bernetics, information  theory,  and  control  and 
stability  of  biological  systems. 

440.  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics.  Five  hours  of 
recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  404  and  Mathematics  256. 
The  application  of  advanced  mathematics  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  and   partial  differential  equation 
encountered  in  courses  in  advanced  physics. 

450.     Atomic   Physics.    Five    hours    of    recitation    per 

week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  372  and  Physics  404. 

Application  of  wave  mechanics  to  atomic  and  molec- 


ular structure. 

459.  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  409. 

Includes  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  quantum 
phenomena,  and  relativity.  Recommended  for  scien- 
tists and  teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to 
modern  physics. 

465,  466,  467.     Experimental  Physics.  3  hours  each. 
Eight    hours    of    laboratory    per    week.    Prerequisite: 
Physics  332  and  372. 

Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern 
experimental  techniques  to  investigate  phenomena  in 
atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics. 

472.     Nuclear  Structure.  4  hours. 

Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Phys- 
ics 450. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  nuclear  structure  as  it 
has  been  inferred  from  quantum  mechanical  consid- 
erations and  the  study  of  experimental  data  on  ra- 
dioactivity and  nuclear  reactions. 

479.  Introduction  to  Nuclear  and  Solid  State  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  372  or  459. 

An  introduction  to  physics  of  nuclei,  elementary  par- 
ticles, and  the  solid  state.  Recommended  for  scien- 
tists and  teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to 
nuclear  and  solid  state  physics. 

482.     Solid  State  Physics.  4  hours. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Phys- 
ics 450  and  Physics  430. 

Elastic,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  thermal  properties  of 
solids.  Covers  such  topics  as:  crystal  structure,  elas- 
ticity, crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical 
conduction,  spin  resonance,  the  photoelectric  effect, 
and  transistor  theory. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

527.  Mechanics  and  Heat.   Four   hours  of  recitation 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  116. 

Credit  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elemen- 
tary physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in 
mechanics  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effec- 
tive presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  this  area  will 
be  emphasized. 

528.  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Light.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

Credit  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elemen- 
tary physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  and  light  which  may  arise  in  his 
teaching.  The  effective  presentation  of  physical  con- 
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cepts  in  these  areas  will  be  emphasized. 

529.  Modern  Physics.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 
Credit  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elemen- 
tary physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in 
modern  physics  which  arise  in  his  teaching.  The 
effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these 
areas  will  be  emphasized. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (POL) 

Head:  Colembiewski.  Staff:  Bertsch,  Billingsley, 
Browne,  Bullock,  Chittick,  Clasen,  Clute,  Cohen, 
Collins,  Cornog,  Dunn,  Gibson,  Hanson,  Lee,  Maran- 
do,  Miller,  Moore,  Nigro,  Olson,  Parages,  Park,  Par- 
themos,  Range,  Rodgers,  Saye,  Wright,  Askew 
(Emeritus). 

American   Government  and 
Constitutional  Law 

101.     American  Government. 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  essential  facts  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States.  Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  political 
science.  A  passing  grade  will  exempt  a  student  from 
the  requirement  of  passing  an  examination  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  before  graduation. 

105H.  American  Government  (Honors). 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  political  science 
101.  An  introductory  course,  which  emphasizes 
United  States  government  and  politics  and  introduces 
the  student  to  source  materials  of  American  political 
theory  and  American  political  institutions. 

202.  Contemporary  Political  Analysis. 
Political  Science  majors  are  advised  to  take  this 
course.  This  continuation  of  Political  Science  101, 
emphasizes  analysis  of  governmental  policies,  func- 
tions and  programs  and  the  internal  organization  of 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  national  govern- 
ment. 

212H.     American  Government  (Honors). 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Political  Science 
202.  A  detailed  study  of  selected  governmental  poli- 
cies and  programs  and  the  processes  and  functions 
of  implementing  these  programs  and  policies. 

350.     Internship  in  Government. 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  the  academic 
portion  of  government  internship  programs.  It  will 
consist  of  seminars,  assigned  readings  and  research 
assignments  and  will  supplement  the  practical  experi- 
ence gained  by  interns  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  in  governmental  agencies.  Those  duties  will 
also  involve  substantive  research  or  administrative 
responsibility  above  the  clerical  level. 

410.     American  Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the 
governmental  organization  and  on  the  history  and 
political  thought  of  the  United  States. 

477.     The  Electoral  Process. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an 
electoral  choice.  Both  psychological  and  sociological 
influences  are  considered. 

473.     Government  and  Interest  Groups. 


A  study  of  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  busi- 
ness, professional  and  other  special  interest  groups 
that  regularly  participate  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy  in  the  United  States. 

474.  The  Legislative  Process. 

A  study  of  local,  state,  and  national  legislative  bodies 
with  emphasis  on  recruitment  and  composition,  lead- 
ership, procedures,  the  role  of  parties  and  interest 
groups,  and  theories  of  representation. 

479.     Politics  of  Race. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  political  attitudes,  patterns  of 

voting  behavior,  strategies  of   influence,  and  public 

policy  outcomes  in  the  area  of  race  relations  in  the 

U.S. 

437.     The  Politics  of  Violence. 

A  comparative  examination  of  political  violence  in 
various  forms  such  as  a  revolution,  revolt,  riot,  dem- 
onstration, terrorism,  coup  d'etat.  A  comparative 
analysis  will  be  attempted  in  which  political  violence 
is  related  to  political,  historical,  socio-economic, 
psych-cultural  forces. 

483.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  and  practice  in  the  United  States 
through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

484.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  483,  with  emphasis 
on  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

488.     Judicial  Behavior  and  Modern  Jurisprudence. 
Theoretical  and  statistical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
U.  S.  and  foreign  court  systems  as  a  part  of  their  total 
political  systems. 

497.     Seminar  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 
Accelerated,  in  depth  readings  and  research  in  a  cho- 
sen area  of  the  discipline. 

State  and  Local  Governments 

405.     The  Constitution  of  Georgia. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
present  Constitution  through  decisions  and  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

477.     Urban  Politics. 

Organization  and  politics  of  local  units  of  govern- 
ments in  the  U.S.,  with  emphasis  upon  techniques 
and  forms  of  citizen  participation. 

475.  State  Government. 

The  politics  of  organizing  and  operating  state  govern- 
ment in  the  U.S.,  emphasizing  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Exempts  students  from  exam  on  Constitutions  of  U.S. 
and  Georgia. 

Political  Theory 

300H.  (Sociology)  Social  Theory  (Honors  Colloquim). 
A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's 
political,  economic,  educational,  and  religious  institu- 
tions, emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary 
approach. 

379.     Theories  of  Minority  Group  Politics. 
A  study  of  contemporary  viewpoints  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  U.S.  political  system  and  its  problems 
in  respect  to  racial  and  other  minority  group  cleav- 
ages. 
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407.  Political  Philosophy:  Plato  to  Machiavelli. 
Analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writers  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas,  con- 
cluding  with    the    rejection    of    classical    thought    by 
Machiavelli. 

402.     Political  Philosophy:  Hobbes  to  Nietzsche. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  political  phi- 
losophy  through   the   analysis    of   selected   works   of 
such   writers    as    Hobbes,    Locke,    Hume,    Rousseau, 
Mill,  Marx,  and  Nietzsche. 

408.  Problems  in  Democratic  Theory. 

A  study  of  major  problems  that  arise  in  theoretical 
discussions  of  democracy,  such  as  the  nature  of 
democratic  government,  its  purposes,  its  justification, 
its  limitations  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
maintenance. 

409.  Contemporary  Political  Thought. 

A  study  of  major  issues  in  20th  century  political 
thought.  Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  theoreti- 
i    cal  roots  of  major  contemporary  ideologies. 

486H.     Issues  In  Political  Philosophy  (Honors). 
A  study   of   basic   questions    in    political   philosophy: 
e.g.,  purposes  of  government,  forms  of  government, 
relationships  of  government  and  individual,  and  the 
limits  of  political  authority. 

Comparative   Governments  and 
International  Relations 

203.     Introduction  to  International  Relations. 
International  relations  introduced  through  games  and 
simulations    so    that    students    experience    decision- 
making in  a  miniature  prototype  of  the  complicated 
international  system. 

213H.  Introduction  to  International  Relations  (Hon- 
ors). 

Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  POL  203.  Games 
and  simulations  introduce  students  to  decision  mak- 
ing in  international  relations. 

420.     Approaches  to  International  Relations. 
A  study  of  the  theories,  forces,  and   practices  domi- 
nating contemporary  international  relations. 

427.     International  Organization. 

The  principles,  organizations,  and  functions  of 
international  governmental  organizations,  such  as  the 
United  Nations,  Organization  of  American  States, 
Council  of  Europe,  the  specialized  agencies,  the  in- 
ternational judiciary,  etc. 

£(£'.  422&liinternational  Legal  Processes.  -  S"*-e-&, 
■r^The  elements  of  international   law,  chiefly  as  applied 
and  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

425.     Foreign  Policy. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  foreign  policy- 
making process. 

430.     Major  European  Political  Systems. 
A  comparative  description  and  systematic  analysis  of 
political  institutions  and  processes  in  the  major  Euro- 
pean political  systems.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  var- 
ious approaches  to  comparative  analysis. 

437.  Social  Change  and  Political  Development. 
Prerequisite:  POL  430  or  permission  of  instructor.  For 
graduate  credit,  10  hours  of  senior  division  courses. 
A  comparative  analysis  of  political  institutions  and 
behavior  in  selected  Afro-Asian  commonwealth  coun- 
tries with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  dynamics 
of  modernization  in  these  developing  areas. 


432.  Communist  Political  Systems. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  political  science,  history,  or 
economics. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes  and  governmental 
institutions  in  the  USSR  and  mainland  China.  Analysis 
will  be  made  of  the  implications  of  changes  in  these 
systems  for  an  understanding  of  contemporary 
Communism. 

433.  Comparative  Eastern  European  Political  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  work  in  politi- 
cal science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of 
Eastern  Europe  (excluding  the  USSR).  While  emphasis 
is  placed  on  post-1944  developments,  attention  is 
given  the  constitutional  and  political  systems  be- 
tween the  world  wars. 

434.  Latin  American  Political  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  work  in  politi- 
cal science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of 
Central  and  South  America  with  emphasis  on  the 
concepts  of  political  stability,  conflict,  revolution,  and 
economic  development  and  modernization. 

438.  African  Political  Systems. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  process  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  with  special  emphasis  on  the  politics 
of  political  change. 

439.  The  Governments  of  the  Far  East. 

The  structure,  principles  and  practices  of  political 
parties  and  governments  of  the  Far  East  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  China  and  Japan. 

494.     Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 
Accelerated,  in  depth  readings  and   research  on  se- 
lected  problems   of   comparative   politics  and 
government. 

Public  Administration 

441.  Principles  of  Public  Administration. 

General  principles  and  problems  of  administrative 
organization,  relationships,  and  controls  in  the 
United  States.  Problems  of  personnel,  finance,  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  the  growth  and  significance  of 
administrative  legislation  and  adjudication. 

442.  Public  Personnel  Administration. 
Procedures  and  problems  of  governmental  personnel 
administration.  Human  relations  aspects.  Studies  of 
governmental  agencies  are  employed  to  give  the  stu- 
dents first  hand  knowledge  of  governmental  person- 
nel administration. 

443.  Public  Finance  Administration. 

Activities  involved  in  the  collection,  custody  and 
expenditure  of  public  revenue,  namely:  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes,  public  borrowing  and 
debt  administration,  the  preparation  and  enactment 
of  the  budget,  financial  accountability  and  the  audit. 

445.  Comparative  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  structures  and  practices 
of  selected  western  and  non-western  countries  with 
major  emphasis  on  the  differences  and  simularities. 

446.  Government  Organization  and  Administrative 
Theory. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization, 
management  and  administration.  Special  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral  and  psy- 
chological factors. 
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449.     Personnel  Problems  in  Public  Agencies. 
In  depth   treatment   of   selected    problems    in   public 
personnel   administration    to    develop    analytical    and 
behavioral  skills  through  cases  and  other  vehicles  to 
simulate  realistic  situations. 

489.     Administrative  Law. 

The  legal  principles  and  practical  doctrines  involved 
in  the  work  of  administrative  agencies  vested  with 
quasi-legislative  or  quasi-judicial  powers. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading  or  Projects 

(Honors). 

For   prerequisites    and    details,    consult    the    student 

handbook,    Programs    for    Superior    Students.    These 

programs  for  independent  study  should  be  individu-   j 

ally  designed  by  the  project  director  and  the  studentfcv 

who  undertakes  the  study.  q) 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  (PSY) 

Head:  Darby.  Staff:  Adams,  Allen,  Axelberd,  Barry, 
Bernstein,  Blanchard,  Boardman,  Bunnell,  Calhoun, 
Carpenter,  Corsini,  Currier,  Downing,  Endsley,  Fow- 
ler, Ciddings,  von  Clasersfeld,  Hammes,  Hammock, 
Hazen,  Hodge,  Isaac,  Krauss,  Leonard,  Lewis,  Lissitz, 
Love,  McDaniel,  Mitchell,  Mulligan,  Noble,  Osborne, 
Owens,  Payne,  Peacock,  Pollack,  Roitzsch,  Rosen, 
Schoenfeldt,  Silver,  Smock,  Strain,  Tesser,  Thomas, 
Trice,  Weisskopf-Joelson,  Wilbanks,  Unikel. 

Psychology  101  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses 
in  psychology,  except  Psychology  99,  103H  (203H), 
200,  and  258.  The  major  includes  ten  hours  from  Psy- 
chology 200,  322,  and  422,  10  hours  from  Psychology 
330,  332  and  334,  and  either  Psychology  300,  404,  or 
496H. 

99.     Reading  and  Study  Skills.  (No  credit.) 
Five   class    meetings    including  two    hours    individual 
practice. 

A  non-credit  course  designed  for  improving  reading 
and  study  skills.  It  includes  practice  in  comprehen- 
sion of  varied  materials,  adapting  speed  of  reading  to 
purpose  and  materials,  vocabulary  skills,  and  efficient 
use  of  study  time. 

707.     Elementary  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  theories,  data,  and  issues  of  the  psy- 
chological areas  of  learning,  perception,  neuroana- 
tomy and  physiology,  adjustment,  personality  and 
social  behavior. 

703H  (203H).     General  Psychology  (Honors). 
A  survey   of   general   psychology,   with   emphasis  on 
theoretical  issues  in  current  psychology  and  on  meth- 
odological   problems   encountered    in    the   area.    Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Psychology  101. 

(Mathematics  and  Statistics)  Elementary  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  basic  course  at  a  level  which  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  calculus.  (Students  using  this  course 
for  a  psychology  major,  register  for  Statistics  200). 

258.  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment. 
A  course  in  mental  hygiene,  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priate and  inappropriate  reactions  to  frustration  and 
stress;  solutions  of  conflicts,  fears,  and  anxiety; 
building  emotional  stability  and  preventing  mental 
illness.  Not  credited  toward  psychology  major. 

377.     Applied  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  psy- 


chology to  social,  professional,  industrial,  govern- 
mental, and  educational  fields. 

474.     (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a 
related  field. 

A  critical  study  6i  the  philosophical  implications  of 
alternative  approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the 
behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic 
areas  as  the  nature  and  validation  of  psychological 
concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other 
minds. 

General  Experimental  Psychology 

300.     Special  Problems. -2=5-  hours,  ?»**»  djf  £ krr^pr. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  psychology. 
A  course   designed   for  the  advanced   undergraduate 
student  who   wishes  to   conduct   independent  study 
and  research. 

322.     Experimental  Psychology. 

Methods    of    experimentation    and    measurement    of 

behavior  through  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory. 

330.     Biological  Bases  of  Behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction    to    empirical    studies    in    physiological, 

sensory,    and     comparative     psychology.     Laboratory 

work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts 

and  methods  in  these  areas. 

332.     Behavior  Analysis  and  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of 

learning,     perception,     and     motivation.     Laboratory 

work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts 

and  methods  of  these  areas. 

404.     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  its  antece- 
dents, of  systematic  developments  and  the  types  of 
research  these  systems  have  produced. 

422.     Experimental  Design  in  Psychology. 
An  advanced  laboratory  course  in  experimental  meth- 
ods and  measurement  of  behavior,  with  emphasis  on 
the  empirical  content  of  psychology. 

452.     Theories  of  Motivation. 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation. 
Current  experimental  research  in  the  area  of  motiva- 
tion. 

455.  Psychology  of  Learning. 

An  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  classical  and 
instrumental  conditioning,  discrimination  learning, 
the  acquisition  of  complex  skills,  and  response  elimi- 
nation. 

456.  Sensory  Psychology. 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision, 
audition,  kinesthesis,  vestibular  function,  the  skin 
senses,  and  chemical  sensitivity. 

457.  Psychology  of  Perception. 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Em- 
pirical and  experimental  demonstrations  are  conduct- 
ed, followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  theories  of 
perception. 

472.     (Education)  Programmed  Instruction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  Education  304. 
A  study  of  the   theory,   evaluation  and  writing  tech- 
niques  of   programmed    instruction   with   practice   in 
writing  a  program. 
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480.  Physiological  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biology. 

The  relationship  between  the  internal  environment 
and  such  behaviors  as  food  intake  control,  mating 
behavior,  neural  action,  emotion,  etc.  are  studied. 

481.  Comparative  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biology. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the 
amoeba  and  the  animal  series  to  man.  The  integra- 
tion of  structure,  psychological  processes  and  behav- 
ior are  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  resulting 
in  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  adjustment 
processes. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Proj- 
ects. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent 
study.  A  program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  director 
and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a  study.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

Psychometrics  and  Personnel 
Psychology 

414.     Psychology  of  Personnel. 

A  survey  of  the  area  of  personnel  psychology  applied 

to  the  fields  of  business,  industry  and  government. 

475.     Psychometrics. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  essentials  of  psychological  testing  with 
experience  in  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
group  test. 

453.     Individual  Differences. 

The    nature    and    interrelationships    of    psychological 

traits  and  human  differences  are  studied. 

567.     (Marketing)  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are 
analyzed  in  relation  to  the  motives,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  of  consumer  and  businessmen  that  con- 
tribute to  the  marketing  process. 

582.     (Management)  Personnel  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology  200. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel  and 
their  work  behavior  in  organizations. 

586.  (Management)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration 
and  Financial  Incentives. 

Prerequisite:  Management  585  or  Psychology  414. 
A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary 
structure;     problems     of     administration,     executive 
compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

587.  Work  and  Efficiency. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment 
design;  principles  of  work  measurement. 

588.  (Management)  Personnel  Selection  and  Place- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  582. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 


valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  in- 
terview, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

Personal  and  Social  Development 

334.     Social  and  Personal  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of  per- 
sonality and  development,  and  social  behavior. 
Laboratory  work  will  offer  direct  experience  with 
basic  concepts  and  methods  in  these  areas. 

373.  (Sociology)  Social  Psychology. 

The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  social  behavior,  interaction  of  individu- 
als with  groups,  social  motivation,  suggestion,  and 
attitudes.  Methods  of  research  in  social  psychology 
with  special  attention  to  use  of  experimental  tech- 
niques. 

374.  Cenetic  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  procedures  and  research  on  the 
physical  and  psychological  development  of  the  ma- 
turing human. 

395.     (Home  Economics)  Introduction  to  Child  Devel- 
opment.  Four   lectures,   one    laboratory   period,   and 
one  discussion  period. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

A  survey  of  the  physical,  cognitive  and  personality 
development  of  children  with  emphasis  upon  the 
years  two  to  ten. 

406.  Psychology  of  Aging. 

Aspects  of  psychology  as  they  relate  to  aging  and 
gerontology.  Discussions  will  cover  empirical  and 
theoretical  studies  of  learning,  personality,  attitudes, 
sensation,  perception,  aptitude,  ability  and  potential 
with  particular  reference  to  age  related  changes  in 
behavior.  Research  related  to  adjustment  problems  of 
the  aged  will  be  reviewed. 

407.  Humanistic  Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Two  upper  division  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy or  equivalent. 

As  the  "third  force"  in  psychology,  humanistic  psy- 
chology includes  the  study  of  self-theory,  being- 
psychology,  and  contributions  of  the  humanities  to 
psychology. 

408.  (Home  Economics)  Development  of  the  Young 
Child. 

Prerequisite:  PSY.  101  and  395  or  equivalent. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observa- 
tion in  nursery  school  and  infant  center.  The  physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional,  and  social  development  of 
the  preschool  child,  and  origins  of  psychological  pro- 
cesses; in  laboratory  work,  special  reference  to  tech- 
niques of  guidance. 

423.     Psychology  of  the  Abnormal. 
The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and 
maladjustment,  including  mental  deficiency,  and  anti- 
social behavior. 

450.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  Language 
Development. 

Prerequisite:  Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psy- 
chology 408. 

Process  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior; 
and  language  development  norms. 
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457.     Theories  of  Personality. 

The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  per- 
sonality will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  integrated  aspects  of  personality. 

454.     Psychology  of  Values. 

A  significant  contemporary  problem  is  the  search  for 
meaningful  values  in  this  age  of  crisis.  Value  conflicts 
are  increasingly  evident  on  personal,  group,  national 
and  international  levels.  This  course  will  examine  the 
contributions  of  psychology  to  the  resolutions  of 
these  problems,  in  terms  of  value  measurement  and 
theoretical  implications  of  research  findings.  Both 
behavioral  and  humanistic  perspectives  will  be  stud- 
ied. The  course  is  open  to  non-psychology  majors. 

459.     Mental  Hygiene. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygeine 
problems,  especially  of  children  and  adolescents  and 
problems  of  different  stages  of  maturation  adjust- 
ments in  the  home,  school  and  play  group. 

466.     (Speech)  Psychology  of  Speech. 
Prerequisite:   Speech  108  and   Psychology  101   and  2 
senior  division  courses   in   speech,  classics,   psychol- 
ogy, or  English. 

The  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emo- 
tional reactions  and  higher  mental  processes  in 
speech,  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal 
and  visual  symbolism. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  (ROM) 

Acting  Head:  Ramirez.  Staff:  Carter,  Davis,  deGorog, 
Grimes,  Hassell,  Henry,  Hernandez,  James,  Jordon, 
Kalivoda,  Linker,  Lundelius,  McNeal,  Morain,  Palmer, 
Penuel,  Pomponio,  Quinn,  Scott,  Ziomek. 

A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis 
of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which 
is  a  prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has  already 
received  college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only 
by  the  head  of  the  department. 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered 
elementary  and  will  not  count  toward  the  minimum 
of  40  hours  required  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish. 

French  (FR) 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  10  hours. 
A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student  to  pronounce 
French,  to  conduct  simple  conversations,  and  to  read 
texts  within  a  limited  vocabulary  range.  Oral  practice, 
emphasis  upon  sentence  patterns,  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  structure.  (Students  in  this 
course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one 
hour  a  week  outside  of  class  in  the  language  labora- 
tory.) 

703.  Intermediate  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  two  entrance  units  in 
French. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Texts  of  moderate 
difficulty  selected  from  well-known  authors.  A  rapid 
review  of  French  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  and  idi- 
oms. 

704.  Intermediate  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  103  or  its  equivalent. 


Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked 
literary  merit.  Pronounciation  and  conversation.  Pre- 
pares students  to  read  French  in  their  specialized 
fields,  to  enter  courses  in  French  literature  (201  or 
202),  or  to  enter  courses  in  conversation  and  compo- 
sition (106). 

706.  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Prerequisite:  French  104. 

The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three 
days  a  week)  and  composition  (two  days  a  week).  The 
two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to  promote 
the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately 
whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing  French.  A  strongly 
suggested  elective  for  anyone  planning  to  major  in 
French. 

774H.  (274).     Intermediate  French  (honors). 
Prerequisite:    French    101    and    102    or   two    entrance 
units  in  French. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this 
course  may  substitute  it  for  French  103  and  104.  It  is 
not  available  for  students  who  have  had  either  French 
103  or  104  or  both.  Grammatical  construction  is  re- 
viewed through  reading,  and  there  is  intensive  class- 
room work  and  extensive  outside  reading. 

720.     Techniques  in  Translation. 

Rapid    survey   of   grammar,    idioms    and    vocabulary; 

practice   in   translating   moderately   difficult   technical 

and  non-technical  French.  Intended  to  assist  graduate 

students  to  satisfy   reading   knowledge   requirement; 

not   to    be    used    to    satisfy    undergraduate    language 

requirement. 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  ele- 
mentary and  will  not  count  toward  the  minimum  of 
20  hours  required  in  one  subject  for  a  major  in  lan- 
guage. 

207.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major 
works  of  representative  French  writers  from  the  12th 
through  the  17th  centuries. 

202.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major 
works  of  representative  French  writers  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries. 

French  201  and  202  are  prerequisite  to  the  following 
French  courses  except  as  indicated.  French  202  may 
be  taken  either  before  or  after  French  201. 

306.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Designed  to  develop  audio-lingual  skills  and  profi- 
ciency in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  language, 
with  emphasis  on  the  current  idiomatic  French. 

370.     History  of  the  French  Language. 
Prerequisite:  French  201  and  202. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 
from  Latin  to  the  present. 
470.  French  Culture  and  Civilization. 
A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
France,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  historical,  po- 
litical and  cultural  developments.  Conducted  in 
French. 
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430.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  France. 
The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  prin- 
cipal emphasis  upon  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The  formation 
of  the  cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis 
of  representative  works;  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Musset  and  minor  poets — poetry,  novels,  and  drama. 
Collateral  reading,  reports,  and  a  term  paper. 

437.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  romanticism  to  realism 
and  from  realism  to  naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective 
elements  and  of  character  development.  The  cult  of 
form.  The  increasing  influence  of  science.  The  reac- 
tion against  naturalism.  Primary  attention  to  Stendahl, 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  Lectures  and  collateral 
reading. 

432.  French  Poetry  Since  Romanticism. 
Baudelaire,  The  Parnassians;  Leconte  de  Lisle  and 
Heredia.  The  Symbolists:  Verlaine,  Malarme,  etc.  The 
mid-19th  century  social  drama  of  Dumas  fils  and  Au- 
gier,  Henry  Becque,  Antoine  and  the  origins  of  the 
Little  Theatre  Movement.  Lectures,  analysis  of  texts, 
collateral  reading. 

433.  French  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
French  drama  since  the  first  World  War  with  its  intel- 
lectual, cultural  and  social  backgrounds.  The  new 
animateurs  de  theatre,  new  concepts  of  tragedy, 
avant-garde  theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  plays  of  Claudel,  Romains,  Lenormand,  Bour- 
det,  Ciraudoux,  Anouilh,  Cocteau,  Montherlant, 
Sartre  and  Camus. 

434.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectual,  cul- 
tural, and  social  backgrounds.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  works  of  Cide,  Proust,  Malraux, 
Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giono  and  Montherlant.  The 
avant-garde  novels  and  regional  novels  of  the  period 
will  also  be  discussed. 

437.  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  French  drama  in  the 
19th  century,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  social 
drama  of  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  Antoine 
and  the  origins  of  the  Little  Theatre  Movement.  At- 
tention will  be  given  also  to  the  Post  Naturalisitic 
drama  of  Maeterlinck,  Porto  Riche,  Rostand  and  oth- 
ers. 

459.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
First  Half. 

The  growth  of  the  classic  ideal  with  emphasis  on  the 
political,  religious,  social,  and  artistic  background  of 
the  period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and  prose  styles 
with  emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and 
Bossuet.  The  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with 
Pierre  Corneille.  This  course  will  not  be  arbitrarily 
limited  to  the  literature  before  1660  but  will  deal  as 
fully  as  possible  with  such  authors  as  Boileau  and 
LaFontaine  in  order  that  460  may  concentrate  on  two 
writers  only.  Lectures,  analysis  of  texts,  collateral 
reading. 

460.  French  Literature  or  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
Second  Half. 

This  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on 
Racine  and  Moliere.  A  study  of  dramatic  techniques 
and  analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for 
collateral  reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  This 
course  is  designed  to  follow  459. 


467.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  precursors  and  principal  figures  of  the 
French  Enlightenment.  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach,  Con- 
dillac,  Helvetius,  and  others.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  analysis  of  texts. 

462.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
French  eighteenth  century  literature  as  represented 
principally  by  the  novel,  the  drama,  and  the  conte.  In 
concentrating  on  the  development  and  innovational 
features  of  belles-lettres  during  this  period,  special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Prevost,  Le  Sage,  Mari- 
vaux,  Voltaire,  Crebillon  pere,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Laclos. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director,  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  high- 
er, and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  independent 
study.  The  course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the 
student's  major  or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor 
or  some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

556.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition. 
No  prerequisite  beyond  French  104. 
Comprehensive   review   of   gramatical   forms   and 
usages  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  French. 

557.  French  Phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  French  106. 
A  careful  analysis  of  each  of  the  sounds  in  the  French 
language  followed  by  intensive  drill  in  the  accurate 
pronunciation  of  these  sounds  in  connected  dis- 
course. Practice  in  phonetic  transcription;  use  of 
records  and  films  for  drill  in  intonation  and  conversa- 
tion. 

581.  (Education)  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance 
Languages. 

Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  15  hours 
of  education  in  addition  to  French  of  Spanish  104. 
History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning, 
values,  objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral 
work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied  to 
grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual 
aids  and  realia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  mea- 
surements. Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 

Italian  (ITA) 

101,102.     Elementary  Italian.  10  hours. 
Grammar    and    composition,    conversation,     reading 
and   dictation.    Students    in   this    course    may    be   re- 
quired to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  week  out- 
side of  class  in  the  language  laboratory. 

703.  Intermediate  Italian. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  102. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation, 
dictation,  and  composition. 

704.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  103. 

Intermediate  reading  and  conversation. 

207.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 
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Prerequisite:  Italian  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major 
works  of  representative  Italian  writers  from  the  be- 
ginning through  the  17th  century. 

202.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Italian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major 
works  of  representative  Italian  writers  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director,  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  high- 
er, and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  independent 
study.  The  course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the 
student's  major  or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor 
or  some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

Portuguese  (POR) 

110.     Intensive  Portuguese. 

A  concentrated  course  equivalent  to  a  year  of  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  Portuguese  with  fluent  and 
accurate  reading  of  the  language  as  the  main  objec- 
tive. Elements  of  grammar,  practice  in  reading  of 
contemporary  tests,  conversation. 

370.  Masterpieces  of  Luso-Brazilian  Literature. 
A  study  of  major  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  writers 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  works  of  Camoes,  Gil  Vicente,  Eca  de  Queiroz 
and  Fernando  Pessoa  of  Portugal,  and  Olavo  Bilac, 
Machado  de  Assis,  Erico  Verissimo,  Jorge  Amado, 
Manuel  Bandeira,  and  others  of  Brazil. 

Spanish  (SP) 

101,  102.     Elementary  Spanish.  10  hours. 
Pronunciation,    fundamentals    of    grammar,     reading 
and   conversation.    Students    in   this    course    may   be 
required  to  spend   a  minimum   of  one   hour  a  week 
outside  of  class  in  the  language  laboratory. 

703.  Intermediate  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  two  entrance  units  in 
Spanish. 

A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  grammar,  irregular  verbs, 
and  idioms.  Intensive  and  extensive  reading. 

704.  Intermediate  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  103. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked 
literary  merit.  Pronunciation  and  conversation.  Pre- 
pares students  to  read  Spanish  in  their  specialized 
fields,  to  enter  courses  in  Spanish  literature  (201),  or 
to  enter  courses  in  conversation  and  composition 
(106). 

706.     Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three 
days  a  week)  and  composition  (two  days  a  week).  The 
two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to  promote 
the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately 
whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing  Spanish.  A  strongly 
suggested  elective  for  anyone  planning  to  major  in 
Spanish. 


774/-/  (214).     Intermediate  Spanish  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:    Spanish   101    and   102   or   two   entrance 
units  in  Spanish. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this 
course  may  substitute  it  for  Spanish  103  and  104.  It  is 
not  available  for  students  who  have  had  either  Span- 
ish 103  or  104  or  both.  Grammatical  construction  is 
reviewed  through  reading  and  there  is  intensive 
classroom  work  and  extensive  outside  reading.  Span- 
ish will  be  used  as  the  language  of  the  classrooms. 

720.     Techniques  in  Translation. 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  idioms  and  vocabulary; 
practice  in  translating  moderately  difficult  technical 
and  non-technical  Spanish.  Intended  to  assist  gradu- 
ate students  to  satisfy  reading  knowledge  require- 
ment; not  to  be  used  to  satisfy  undergraduate 
language  requirement. 

207.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature 
from  its  beginning  through  the  Golden  Age. 

202.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Golden  Age  to  the  present. 

205.  Spanish-American  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  the  Spanish-American 
nations  to  the  development  of  poetry.  Readings  from 
representative  poets  of  the  several  countries. 

206.  Spanish-American  Prose. 

A  study  of  the  essay  and  novel  as  developed  in  the 
Spanish-American  nations.  Readings  from  representa- 
tive writers  of  the  several  countries. 

306.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

Designed  to  develop  audio-lingual  skills  and 
proficiency  in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, with  emphasis  on  current  idiomatic  Spanish. 

Spanish  201  and  202  are  prerequisite  to  the  following 
Spanish  courses  except  as  indicated.  Spanish  202  may 
be  taken  either  before  or  after  Spanish  201. 

370.     History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  201  and  202. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  linguistics, 
the  development  of  vocabulary,  literary  standards  and 
the  effects  of  social  change  on  the  Spanish  language 
in  Spain  and  in  the  New  World. 

470.     Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
Spain  and  Latin  America  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  modern  his- 
torical, political  and  intellectual  developments.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussion  will  be  in  Spanish. 
Will  not  count  on  M.A.  program. 

477.     Golden   Age   Drama:    Lope   De    Vega   and   His 

Contemporaries. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through 

the  first  half  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro,  with  particular 

emphasis  on   Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries, 

Tirso  de  Molina  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

418.     Golden  Age  Drama:  Calderon  and  His  Contem- 
poraries. 
A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of 
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the  Siglo  de  Oro  comedia,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contemporaries,  Fran- 
cisco de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Augusti'n  Moreto. 

479.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  development  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the 
Generation  of  1898  to  Cela  and  recent  tremedista 
novels.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels 
of  Baroja,  Unamuno,  Azon'n,  Valle-lnclan,  R.  Perez 
de  Ayala,  C.  Miro,  Concha  Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a 
discussion  of  experimentation  and  the  problem  of 
form  in  the  modern  novel. 

420.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginning  of 
costumbrismo,  regionalism,  and  realism  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  novels  of  P. A.  de  Alarco,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez 
Caldds,  Pardo  Bazan,  Palacio  Valde's,  and  the  Valen- 
cian  novels  of  Blasco-lbanez. 

422.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period 
with  emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

423.  The  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Morati'n's 
neoclassic  comedies  to  the  realistic  plays  of  Caldds 
and  the  early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorilla,  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  and  others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search 
for  modern  realism  and  the  comedy  of  manners  (Bre- 
ton, Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Lopez  de 
Ayala,  and  Echegaray). 

424.  Spanish  Prose  Before  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  La  Celestina,  the 
chivalresque,  sentimental  and  Moorish  novel. 

425.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente 
to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  Benavente, 
Marquina,  Martinez,  Sierra,  the  Quinteros,  Garcia 
Lorca,  Casona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innova- 
tion in  the  drama  of  Valle-lnclan,  Azorfn,  Garcia  Lor- 
ca, and  other  vanguard  plays  will  be  discussed  in  the 
light  of  the  contemporary  trends  in  the  theater. 

427.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age. 
A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from 
1500  to  1700.  In  the  Renaissance  period  special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  Garcilaso,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  Gdngora,  and  Quevedo  will  be 
stressed  during  the  Baroque  period. 

432.  The  Modernista  Movement  in  Spanish-America. 
A  study  of  Ruben  Dario,  his  contemporaries  and  fol- 
lowers. 

433.  Spanish-American  Short  Story. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  in 
Spanish  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  principal  cuentistas  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
reports. 

434.  Modern  Spanish  American  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish 
America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria, 
Mariano  Azuela,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Ro'mulo  Callegos 
and  others. 

435.  Spanish  American  Drama. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and 
dramatic  works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pres- 


ent. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th  century 
playwrights,  including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel 
Eichelbaum,  Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salva- 
dor Novo,  and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 

450.     Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and 

thought  in  the  18th  century. 

452.     Spanish  Romanticism. 

A  study  of  the  origins,  foreign  influences,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  romantic  movement  in  Spain,  with 
emphasis  on  such  literary  figures  as  the  Duque  de 
Rivas,  Jose  Zorrila,  Jose  de  Espronceda,  Enrique  Gil  y 
Carrasco,  Rosalia  de  Castro  and  Gustavo  Adolfo  Bec- 
quer. 

455.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from 
Espronceda,  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla  and 
Becquer  through  Campoamor  and  Rosalia  de  Castro. 

456.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry. 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  Mod- 
ernists and  the  Generation  of  1898,  traditionalists, 
surrealists,  and  the  post-war  generation.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno, 
Antonio  Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimfnez,  Garcia  Lorca, 
Jorge  Guillen,  Bicente  Aleixandre,  and  others. 

460.     Generation  of  1898. 

The  origins,  development  and  influence  of  this  early 
20th  century  renaissance  of  Spanish  letters,  with  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  the  philosophic  and  critical 
essays  of  Unamuno,  Maeztu  and  Azon'n,  and  to  some 
of  the  most  representative  poets,  dramatists  and  nov- 
elists of  the  Generation  of  1898. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director,  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  high- 
er, and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  independent 
study.  The  course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the 
student's  major  or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor 
or  some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

526.     Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition. 
A  comprehensive   review  of   grammatical   forms  and 
usages  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  Spanish. 

528.     Spanish  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in 
production  of  Spanish  and  English  speech  sounds, 
and  the  various  speech  phenomena.  Practice  in  pho- 
netic transcription,  pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

581.  (Education)  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance 
Languages. 

Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  15  hours 
of  education  in  addition  to  French  or  Spanish  104. 
History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning, 
values,  objectives,  pedagogy  of  techniques  of  oral 
work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied  to 
grammar,  pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual 
aids  and  realia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  mea- 
surements. Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (SOS) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Science. 

104H.     Contemporary  Georgia. 

A  study  of  Georgia  dealing  with  significant  social, 
economic  and  political  trends  of  the  state.  The  analy- 
sis of  interaction  among  past,  present  and  future  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
welfare  and  corrections. 

201H,  202H,  203H.  Special  Problems  Seminar  in  So- 
cial Science.  3  hours  each. 

300H.     Social  and  Political  Theory. 

311 H.  America  and  the  World:  The  Emergence  of 
the  United  States  in  World  Affairs. 

312H.  America  and  the  World:  The  U.S.  as  a  Twen- 
tieth Century  World  Power.  4  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Head:  Bates.  Staff:  Alston,  Bacon,  Bailey,  Balswick, 
Barrow,  Belcher,  Bowles,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Cooper, 
Crawford,  Daly,  Dean,  Dudley,  Eckenrode,  Garbin, 
Hally,  Hudson,  Huscher,  Jarrett,  Kelley,  Kelly,  Knapp, 
Lee,  Linden,  Lowe,  G.,  Lowe,  J.,  Miller,  Nix,  Olien, 
Peddycoart,  Peek,  Polansky,  Robinson,  Shull,  Stokes, 
Tarver,  Wallis,  Ward,  White,  Wingrove. 

Majors  in  sociology  must  have  the  following  courses 
in  addition  to  Sociology  105  (or  106H/206)  unless  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  the  head  of  the  department: 
Anthropology  102  (or  112H/212),  Sociology  356,  422, 
490,  one  other  course  from  subject  matter  core,  and 
two  courses  from  special  areas. 

Sociology  (SOC) 

All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  Sociol- 
ogy 105  or  the  consent  of  instructor. 

705.     Introductory  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  sociological  analysis  of  socie- 
ty, its  origins,  structure,  change  and  problems. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  nature  of  culture,  social  interac- 
tion, social  groups  and  social  institutions. 

106H  (206).  Introductory  Sociology  (Honors). 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Sociology 
105.  A  genera!  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
theories,  methods,  and  major  sub-fields  of  sociology. 
Among  other  purposes  will  be  that  of  showing  the 
relationships  of  sociology  to  other  fields  of  study. 

Subject  Matter  Core 

307.     Structure  and  Functioning  of  American  Society. 
A  functional  analysis  of  major  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses in  contemporary  American  society. 

409.     Social  Change. 

The  social   process  of  social  change;   causes,  types, 

and  theories  of  change. 

477.     Social  Organization. 

The  study  of  a  general  model  of  the  social  system 
and  the  development  of  a  consistent  set  of  theories 
concerning  the  structure  and  process  of  groups  and 
such  complex  systems  of  behavior  as,  organizations, 
communities  and  societies. 


472.     Social  Disorganization. 

A  study  of  the  types,  causes   and  consequences  of 

social  disorganization,  including  its  relationship  with 

deviance. 

427.     Personality  and  Social  Structure. 
Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mecha- 
nisms of  integration  and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture, 
groups   and    language;    concepts   of   self;    types   and 
theories  of  personality;  divergent  personalities. 

433.  Population  Theory  and  Problems. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  popula- 
tion measure;  migration;  composition;  differential 
fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  popula- 
tion; economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 

434.  Social  Control. 

A  study  of  the  processes  by  which  collectivities  at- 
tempt to  produce  conformity  to  norms  and  the 
consequences  of  these  processes. 

435.  The  Community. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organi- 
zation; contemporary  trends  in  contemporary  organi- 
zation and  planning. 

443.     The  Community. 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  caste, 
estate,  and  class,  and  the  means  by  which  people 
obtain  and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems. 
Topics  include;  criteria  of  status  evaluation;  social 
classes  and  castes;  differential  life-chances;  mobility 
ladders  and  achievement  aspirations;  class  and  ine- 
quality; class  and  personality. 

490.     Senior  Seminar  in  Sociology. 
Prerequisite:   Senior  standing  and  15  hours  in  senior 
college  sociology  and  anthropology  courses.  Re- 
quired of  all  majors  in  sociology.  Open  to  undergrad- 
uates only. 

A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including 
reading,  writing,  and  discussions  on  sociologically 
relevant  topics  of  central  interest  to  the  student. 

495.     Large  Organizations. 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations; 
theories  of  bureaucratic  structure;  relationship  of 
personality  to  formal  and  informal  structures. 


Social  Theory 

300H.  (Political  Science)  Social  Theory  (Honors  Col- 
loquium). 

A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's 
political,  economic,  educational,  and  religious  institu- 
tions, emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary 
approach. 

427.     Early  Social  Thought. 

This  course  affords  an  introduction  to  social  thought 
prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  social  sci- 
ences. 

422.     Development  of  Sociological  Theory. 
A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in 
the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Required  of 
all  majors  in  sociology. 

426.     Modern  Sociological  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  422 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments 
in  sociological  theory  since  about  1920.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current  state  of  sociologi- 
cal theory  and  its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 
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477.  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  Social  Sciences. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive 
reasoning,  including  the  nature  of  probable  infer- 
ence, techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Social  Sciences. 

Research  Methods 

356.     Elementary  Research  Methods  in  Sociology. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  200. 

An  introduction  to  scientific  methods  of  social  re- 
search. 

407.  Research  Techniques  in  Small  Croups. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familarize  students  with 
methods  and  techniques  peculiar  to  small  group  re- 
search. Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  use  of 
Bales'  modern  methods  category  for  interaction  pro- 
cess analysis.  The  class  will  replicate  several  of  the 
classic  experiments  in  small  group  research. 

420.  Methods  of  Social  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  356,  or  graduate  standing  and 
Statistics  621.  Scientific  methods  of  social  research; 
considerations  in  research  design;  sources  of  data 
and  data  collection,  qualitative  and  quantitative  tech- 
niques for  measurement,  analysis  and  inference  of 
social  data. 

456.     Techniques  of  Population  Analysis. 
Techniques  for  analyzing  the  compositon  of  the  pop- 
ulation, constructing  life  tables,   measuring  vital  pro- 
cesses, and  estimating  population  and  migration. 

460.     Survey  Research 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  420. 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample 
survey  in  social  research  as  exemplified  in  public 
opinion  studies,  attitude  and  information  surveys, 
and  evaluation  of  organizational  community  pro- 
grams. 

559.     Community  Reconnaissance  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  435. 

A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in 
community  organization  for  action  programs.  The 
application  will  include  schedule  preparation,  field 
interviews,  analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  commu- 
nity reports. 

Special  Areas 

260.     Contemporary  Social  Problems. 
A  study  of  the  problems  of  our  times  and  their  social 
and  cultural  causes  and  consequences.  An  introduc- 
tion to  both  deviance  and  social  disorganization  are 
considered. 

293.     (Home  Economics)  Family  Relations. 
Designed  to  assist  students   in   preparation  for  mar- 
riage  and    family    living.    Personal    development   and 
family  living,  planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a 
happy  marriage. 

365.     Social  Gerontology. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  aging  through  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  which  utilizes  the  perspec- 
tives of  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  social 
welfare,  and  physiology. 

373.     (Psychology)  Social  Psychology. 
The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  social  behavior,  interaction  of  individu- 
als with   groups,    social    motivation,   suggestion,   and 
attitudes.  Methods   of   research   in  social  psychology 


emphasizing  experimental  techniques. 
402.     Structure  and  Functioning  of  American  Society: 
Black  Structure. 

An  analysis  of  Black  institution  in  relation  to  contem- 
porary society. 

407.     Juvenile  Delinquency. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes 
of  juvenile  deviancy  and  delinquency  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  handling  of  juveniles  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  on  programs  designed  to  treat  or 
prevent  delinquency. 

470.     Sociology  of  Medicine. 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween illness  and  the  social  system.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  health  case  organization. 

473.  The  Mental  Hospital. 

The  mental  hospital  as  a  formal  complex  organization 
illustrating  the  interrelationships  among  a  variety  of 
occupational  grouping.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
processes  of  professnonalization  versus  processes  of 
bureaucratization. 

474.  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders. 

An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the 
area  of  social  psychiatry,  with  specific  examination  of 
the  nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizophren- 
ia, psychoneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychoso- 
matic disorders. 

429.     Sociology  of  Religion. 

An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The 
organization  of  religious  groups,  the  integrative  func- 
tion of  religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influence  of 
religious  group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  in- 
stitutional areas. 

437.     Rural  Social  Systems. 

An  investigation  into  the  characteristics  and  the  orga- 
nization of  the  rural  population  and  their  changes. 
Analysis  of  the  social  organization  of  agriculture  and 
rural-urban  relations  will  be  emphasized. 

432.  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Life. 
Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in 
the  modern  world.  Analysis  of  urban  trends,  charac- 
teristics, functions,  and  social  organizations.  Socio- 
logical elements  in  urban  planning,  housing  and 
growth  path  patterns  in  new  centers  of  urbanization. 

457.     Human  Ecology  and  Social  Structure. 
A   description    of   the   ecological    processes    and   the 
effects  of  technological  change  upon  them.  The  study 
of  the   impact   of   this   major   branch   of   sociological 
theory  upon  recent  developments  in  sociology. 

452.  Fertility  of  the  Population. 

Levels,  trends,  and  differentials  in  fertility  among  var- 
ious population  groups;  techniques  and  problems  of 
measurement;  and  the  social,  psychological  and  bio- 
logical aspects  of  human  fertility. 

453.  Mortality  of  the  Population. 

Study  of  the  levels,  trends,  and  differentials  of  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  among  various  population 
groups.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  role  of 
social  factors  in  health  programs  designed  to  reduce 
mortality. 

454.  Migration  of  the  Population. 

Study  of  internal  and  international  population  move- 
ments, urbanization  of  the  population,  analysis  of 
migration  streams,  and  techniques  for  analyzing  mi- 
gration rates.  Also  short-distance  residential  mobility 
will  be  examined. 
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457.     Population  Estimates  and  Projections. 
A  study  of  the  most  widely  used  procedures  for  esti- 
mating and  projecting  the  population  of  states,  coun- 
ties, and  other  local  areas.  Evaluation  of  the  accuracy 
of  different  estimation  and  projection  methods. 

467.     (Home  Economics)  The  Family. 

Family   study    from    many    different    angles,    utilizing 

data  from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and 

social  psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics  and 

psychiatry. 

437.     Race  Relations  in  the  United  States. 
An    examination    of    the    social    problems    associated 
with  race  and  race  relations  in  comtemporary  Ameri- 
can society. 

465.     Sociology  of  Aging. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging 
which  will  deal  with  the  status  of  older  people,  their 
roles  in  the  community  and  society,  demographic 
aspects  of  aging,  and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  so- 
ciety and  social  institutions. 

480.     Industrial  Sociology. 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting 
and  the  relationship  of  industrialization  and  the  work 
environment  to  the  worker,  the  community  and  the 
larger  society. 

457.     Criminology. 

The  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Focus  will  be  on  the  criminal  justice 
system;  the  police,  the  judiciary  and  corrections 
(probation,  imprisonment,  parole,  work  release,  and 
half-way  houses). 

485.     Sociology  of  Occupations. 

A  comparative  study  of  work  positions  and  roles  in 
modern  American  society  with  emphasis  given  to 
such  topics  as  occupational  choice,  socialization, 
worker  adjustment,  prestige,  and  mobility. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

502.     Community  Development. 

An  analysis  of  social  and  cultural  factors  involved  in 

programs  for  community  development  and  change. 

575.     Seminar  in  Corrections. 

Review  of  principles  of  correction;  field  observation 
and  analysis  of  current  practices;  evaluation  of  obser- 
vations and  development  of  career  potential  in  var- 
ious aspects  of  criminal  administration. 

527.  Croup  Dynamics. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  major,  senior  standing;  or 
graduate  standing  in  sociology  or  related  fields. 
A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  pro- 
cesses in  the  small  face-to-face  group,  with  emphasis 
on  motivational  forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is  to 
be  on  theory,  but  relationships  to  group  leadership 
and  management  is  included. 

528.  Sociology  of  Education. 

Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the 
school,  and  the  pupil. 


Social  Work 

375.     The  Field  of  Social  Work. 

A  study  of  settings,  values  and  approaches  of  social 

work  within  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

470.     Introductiop  to  Public  Welfare  Administration. 
An  examination   of  the   institutional   development  of 
social  welfare  services.  Reference  is  made  to  current 
developments  and  issues. 

523.     Social  Welfare  Field  Experience. 
Prerequisite:  SOC  315  and  SOC  470  or  SOC  552. 
Students  are  supervised   in  their  participation   in  the 
programs   of  selected   social  welfare   agencies  for  a 
minimum   of   100   hours   per   quarter.    In   addition,   a 
weekly  seminar  is  held. 

552.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Social  Casework. 
The  social  work  methods  of  group  work,  community 
organization,  and  research  are  related  to  the  primary 
method  of  social  casework. 

Anthropology  (ANT) 

Majors  in  anthropology  must  have  the  following 
courses  in  addition  to  Anthropology  102  (or  112H/212) 
unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment: Sociology  105  (or  106H/206),  Anthropology 
452,  405,  a  course  in  physical  anthropology,  and  ei- 
ther 480  or  a  course  in  archaeology. 

All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  An- 
thropology 102  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

702.     Man  and  His  Culture. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  a  man  as  a  cultural 
animal,  the  development  of  human  societies  from 
preliterate  beginnings,  the  rise  of  complex  social  or- 
ganizations with  an  outline  study  of  the  major  cul- 
tures developed  by  man. 

772H  (272).  Man  and  His  Culture  (Honors). 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  a  cultural 
animal,  the  development  of  human  societies  from 
preliterate  beginnings  to  the  rise  of  complex  social 
organizations  with  an  outline  study  of  the  major  cul- 
tures developed  by  man.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  Anthropology  102. 

Social  Anthropology 

370.     Peoples  of  the  World. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  ethnology, 
the  historical  and  analytical  study  of  primitive  cul- 
tures. A  number  of  primitive  cultures  will  be  sur- 
veyed. These  will  be  selected  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  coverage  in  terms  of  area,  race,  and  culture 
type. 

402.     The  American  Indian. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the 

aboriginal  population  of  the  New  World. 

405.     Cultural  Anthropology. 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions 
of  non-literate  peoples  and  their  comparison  with 
modern  societies. 

470.     Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples. 
A  study  of  the  social  organization  of  primitive  peo- 
ples. Concepts  and  methods  for  the  analysis  of  social 
institutions  of  non-Western  European  societies. 

477.     Comparative  Belief  and  Value  Systems. 
A  survey  of  anthropological   research  and  theory  on 
belief  and  value  systems   in  preindustrial  and  primi- 
tive societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  primitive  reli- 
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gious,  magical,  and  scientific  beliefs. 

443.  Middle  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  middle  America. 

444.  Latin-America:  Peoples  and  institutions. 

The  study  of  contemporary  Latin-American  peoples 
and  institutions  in  their  community  setting;  special 
attention  is  devoted  both  to  the  original  impact  of 
Western  civilization  on  the  indigenous  Indian  com- 
munities of  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  recent 
social  changes  incident  to  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern agricultural  and  industrial  technology. 

445.  Africa:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 

The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Sahara,  starting  with  earliest  evidences  of  in- 
digenous peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
changes  currently  taking  place. 

446.  South  Asia;  Peoples  and  Institutions. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

450.  Methods  in  Social  Anthropology. 
An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  an- 
thropology with  emphasis  on  techniques  used  in  the 
study  of  non-Western  cultures  and  comparison  with 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society. 

452.     History  of  Anthropological  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  102  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological 

theory. 

455.     Ethnohistory. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropolo- 
gists to  reconstruct  the  history  of  preliterate  societies 
from  archaeological  evidence,  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  oral  traditions. 

480.     Introduction  of  Anthropological  Linguistics. 
An    introduction    to    structural    linguistics    from    the 
standpoint  of  anthropology,  emphasizing  elementary 
descriptive  techniques  and  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
lationships among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

437.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Phonology. 
Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated 
by  native  and  non-native  speakers;  understanding  of 
the  phonemic  principle  by  the  solution  of  selected 
problems  which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed 
data. 

452.     Anthropological  Linguistics:  Morphology. 
Grammatical    analysis    of    phonemically    transcribed 
data  from  numerous  languages  of  the  world. 

438.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Field  Methods. 
The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign 
language  by  working  directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

490.     Special  Topics  in  Anthropology. 

A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including 

reading  and  discussions  of  current  developments  in 

anthropology. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading  (Honors). 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

515.     Anthropology  of  Education. 
Examination    of   the   cultural    aspects   of   educational 
processes    and    educational    institutions    in    Western 
and  non-Western  societies. 

Archaeology  and  Physical  Anthropology 

401.     Archaeology  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421. 


A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the 
archaeological  remains  in  the  American  Southeast. 

420.     Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Archaeology. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421 . 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey 
excavation,  laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of 
collected  materials. 

427.     North  American  Archaeology. 
An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North 
America.  Will  survey  total   range  of  North  American 
prehistory  from  the  early  hunting  gathering  stage  to 
the  culture  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  contact. 

425.     Old  World  Archaeology. 

The  development  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  old- 
est remains  of  the  Stone  Age,  extending  through  the 
Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

477.     Human  Origins. 

Prerequisite:  ZOO  101-102  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind — Pleistocene 

to  recent  geological  periods. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  (SPC) 

Head:  Freshley.  Staff:  Cruner,  Huseman,  Kell,  Koest- 
line,  Lah iff ,  Lampton,  Logue,  Mabon,  Morrison, 
Pruett,  Stempniak,  Torsey,  Weaver,  Wells,  Zauner. 

For  the  B.A.  degree  in  speech  communication,  a  stu- 
dent may  choose  one  of  two  programs:  (1)  SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION:  required  courses-108,  109,  or 
218H,  250,  256;  30  hours  from  the  remaining  courses 
in  the  department.  (Fifteen  of  these  30  hours  may  be 
selected  from  such  related  fields  as  speech  patholo- 
gy, drama,  business,  journalism  and  the  social  sci- 
ences); (2)  CENERAL  SPEECH  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  CERTIFICATION:  required  courses-108  or  109, 
209,  256,  350,  466,  DRA  486  or  DRA  487,  DRA  530,  SPA 
310;  one  5-hour  elective  selected  from  a  related  area; 
education  requirements— EFN  103  or  303,  EPY  304, 
ECS  335,  ESP  346,  ESP  347,  ESP  348. 

708.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication. 

A  first  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  effec- 
tive oral  communication.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  the  pre- 
sentation of  speeches,  and  the  development  of  an 
acceptable  speaking  voice. 

709.  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communica- 
tion. 

Analysis  of  various  speaking  situations,  particularly 
oral  reports,  interviews  and  conferences.  Study  of  the 
factors  determining  group  productivity  and  problem 
solving. 

770.  Speech  for  Foreign  Students. 
Special  laboratory  course  for  students  learning  En- 
glish as  a  second  language.  Intensive  study  and  drill 
in  American  English  pronunciation  and  listening 
comprehension.  Required  course  for  all  foreign  stu- 
dents who  fail  to  pass  screening  examination  in  oral 
English. 

209.     Phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  Communication  108. 
A  study  of  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  English 
and  their  relation  to  the  voice  and  diction  improve- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  phonetic  transcription. 

270.     Voice  and  Diction. 

Course   designed   to   aid   the   student   in   developing 
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effective  voice  production,  clear  articulation,  accept- 
able pronunciation,  and  pitch  variation,  rhythm  and 
phrasing. 

218H.     Oral  Communication  as  a  Liberal  Art. 
This   course   deals   with   the    evolution    of   the   social 
theory,   including  the   classical   canons   of  invention, 
disposition,  style,  and  delivery  as  applied  to  contem- 
porary public  address. 

240.  Parliamentary  Procedure.  3  hours. 
An  introduction  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  in  a  democratic  society. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the  rules  of 
parliamentary  law  as  well  as  practicing  the  application 
of  these  rules  in  business  meetings. 

250.     Public  Speaking. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  Communication   108  or  Speech 
Communication  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  public  address;  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  several  types 
of  speeches. 

256.     Discussion  Methods. 

Study  of  group  process,  interpersonal  relations,  and 
leadership  in  the  small  group,  conferences,  and  pub- 
lic forum,  with  emphasis  on  practice  in  various  types 
of  public  discussion,  with  materials  drawn  from  cur- 
rent issues. 

350.     Argumentation  and  Debate. 

Principles  of  logical  proof  as  applied  in  argumenta- 
tion and  debate.  Theory  and  practice  in  analysis, 
investigation,  brief-making,  refutation,  evidence, 
forms  of  argument,  fallacies,  and  debate  procedures. 

357.     Persuasion. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  Communication   108  or  Speech 
Communication  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  application  of  the  logical  and  psychological 
bases  of  motivation  used  in  oral  communication. 

355.     Studies  in  Black  Rhetoric. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  communi- 
cation of  Black  speakers,  with  emphasis  upon  oral 
rhetoric  relating  to  social-political  developments 
since  1860. 

453.  American  Public  Address. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech, 
history  or  political  science. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  American  pub- 
lic address  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and  the 
political  and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

454.  British  Public  Address. 

Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 

communication,  political  science  or  history. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public 

address  through  survey  and  analysis  of  the  speeches 

and  speakers  and  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the 

time. 

455.  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication  or  English. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  rhetor- 
ical theory  and  criticism. 

456.  Group  Discussion  and  Conference  Leadership. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  business   administration,   education, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

457.  Contemporary  American  Public  Address. 


Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication,  history,  political  science,  or  journal- 
ism. 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types  and  effectiveness  of  public 
address  in  contemporary  society  with  analysis  of  the 
speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics,  education, 
religion,  business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

458.  Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  history,  or  political  science. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  history  of  Western  man.  A 
reading  and  critical  analysis  of  significant  speeches 
from  Greco-Roman  times  to  the  present. 

459.  Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication  or  English. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical 
theory  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

466.  (Psychology)  Psychology  of  Speech  Communi- 
cation. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication,  psychology,  or  English. 
A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon 
with  consideration  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  speech 
personality,  emotional  reactions,  and  mental  pro- 
cesses in  speech  communication,  and  psychological 
studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent 
study.  Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project 
director  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a 
study.  For  prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  stu- 
dent handbook,  Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance 
of  a  thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

550.     Teaching  of  Debate. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in 
speech  communication  or  education. 
Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  empha- 
sis on  administration  of  the  secondary  school  debate 
program. 

557.  Seminar  in  Quantitative  Research  in  Speech 
Communication. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  speech  communication,  sociology,  psy- 
chology or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects 
in  persuasion. 

597.     (ESP)  Teaching  of  Speech  Communication. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication  or  secondary  education. 
Philosophy,  methods,  and   problems  of  teaching 
speech  communication  and  drama  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

593.  (ESP)  Speech  Communication  for  the  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  drama  and/or  elementary  education. 
A  study  of  perception  and  creativity,  with  application 
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to  various  speech  activities  for  elementary  school 
children. 

596.     (Management)  Organizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organi- 
zations. Special  attention  to  communication  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices  in  administration.  Examina- 
tion of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  charac- 
teristics of  management  communication. 


STATISTICS  (STA) 

Head:  Kossack.  Staff:  Bargmann,  Chakrabarty,  Clut- 
ter, Cohen,  Harp,  Hutcheson,  Jones,  Mackert,  C. 
Mason,  Norman,  Papaioannou,  Reinfelds,  Shenton, 
Ware,  Williams,  Williford. 

200.     Elementary  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  basic  elementary  course  in  statistics  at  a  level 
which  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  calculus.  Sec- 
tions of  200  are  combined  with  sections  of  500  to 
provide  a  two  quarter  integrated  sequence  in  statis- 
tics and  computer  programming.  Such  sections  are 
starred  (*)  in  the  schedule  of  classes. 

210H.     Introduction  to  Statistics  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Math  100. 
Elementary  probability,  expectations,  point  and  inter- 
val  estimation,   tests  of   hypotheses,   tests  of  fit,   re- 
gression, FORTRAN  programming. 

357.     Introduction  to  Statistical  Decision  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

An  introduction  to  statistics  as  the  science  of  decision 
making  under  uncertainty  including  Bayesian  strate- 
gies, testing  hypotheses,  estimation  and  confidence 
intervals. 

427.     Statistical  Methods  I. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  and  two  senior  divi- 
sion courses. 

Basic  concepts  of  statistical  models,  sampling,  varia- 
bility in  sample  data,  distributions,  estimation  of 
parameters,  simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  anal- 
ysis of  variance,  chi-square  tests,  and  simple  regres- 
sion and  correlation.  Special  sections  for  social 
scientists  and  biological  scientists  are  provided. 
These  sections  are  designated  in  the  schedule  of 
classes. 

422.     Statistical  Methods  II. 
Prerequisite:  STA  421. 

Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  co- 
variance,  multiple  regression,  multiple  and  partial 
correlation,  elements  of  experimental  design. 

424.     Sampling  and  Survey  Methods. 

Prerequisite:  STA  421. 

The  design   of  sample   survey,   biases,   variances  and 

cost   of   estimators.    Comparison    of    simple    random 

sampling,  ratio  estimation,  stratification,   multi-stage, 

etc. 

426.  Biostatistical  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  STA  422. 

Probit  analysis,  parallel  line  and  slope-ratio  assay,  sta- 
tistical designs  applicable  to  bio-assay,  epidemiologi- 
cal methods,  life  tables. 

427.  Least  Squares  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  STA  422  and  STA  451. 


Least  squares  using  matrix  notation.  Techniques  of 
matrix  algebra  and  calculus,  application  to  regression 
and  experimental  design. 

457.     Statistical  Theory  I. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics   255   and   an    introductory 

course  in  statistics. 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

452.     Statistical  Theory  II. 
Prerequisite:  STA  451. 
Continuation  of  451. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing 
the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  read- 
ing, or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his 
major  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

500.     Programming  for  Electronic  Digital  Computers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use 
the  electronic  computer  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Computer  Center.  FORTRAN  type  programming. 

507.     Scientific  Programming. 

Prerequisite:  STA  500  and  two  senior  division  courses 
in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

Introduction  to  assembly  language  programming  and 
computer  operating  systems,  with  emphasis  on  scien- 
tific applications. 

502.  Analogue  Computer  Systems. 

Prerequisite:  STA  500  and  two  senior  division  courses 
in  mathematics  or  statistics. 

Introduction  to  analogue  computer  systems,  solution 
of  problems  by  use  of  analogue  techniques. 

503.  Commercial  Data  Processing. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235. 

Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  com- 
mercial and  business  applications  using  the  COBOL 
language. 


ZOOLOGY  (ZOO) 

Head:  Cosgrove.  Staff:  Agosin,  Auerback,  Beyers, 
Bryan,  Byrd,  Coleman,  Coward,  Crozier,  Dix,  Fran- 
kenberg,  Golley,  Helms,  Humphreys,  Johannes,  Kent, 
Lindsay,  Mattingly,  McChee,  Odum,  Papacanstan- 
tinou,  Patel,  Patten,  Paulin,  Pomeroy,  Provost,  Rei- 
mold,  Ritter,  Schindler,  Scott,  Smith,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
Thompson,  Wiegert. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  senior  division 
course  in  zoology  unless  he  has  a  grade  of  2.0  or 
above  in  all  prerequisite  courses.  All  zoology  majors 
must  complete  Biology  101,  102,  300,  301,  and  302. 

274.     Functional  Anatomy. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102,  and  10  hours  of  physi- 
cal science  or  mathematics. 

A  correlated  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  major  body  systems. 

225.     Invertebrate  Zoology.   Three   lectures  and   two 
double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 
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A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  their  biology, 
structure,  and  relations  to  other  animals. 

226.     Vertebrate    Zoology.    Three    lectures    and    two 
double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  study  of  the  evolution,  structure,  physiology,  pop- 
ulation dynamics  and  ecology  of  vertebrate  animals. 

350.     Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.   Three   lectures 
and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  226. 

An  introduction  to  local  vertebrate  fauna  with  em- 
phasis on  behavior,  life  history,  ecology  and  system- 
atics. 

356.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

Cross,   developmental,   and    microscopic  anatomy  of 

vertebrates. 

357.  Animal  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequistie:  Zoology  226. 

A  study  of  the  tissues  and  their  organization  into  or- 
gans and  organ  systems  in  animals. 

372.     Parasitology.   Three    lectures    and    two    double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  225. 

A  comparative  study  of  internal  parasites  of  man  and 

the  lower  animals. 

381.     Ornithology.    Two    lectures    and    three    double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226. 

An  introduction   to  the   study  of  birds,   emphasizing 

the    identification,    classification,    life    histories,    and 

behavior  of  Georgia  species. 

399.  Independent  Study.  1  to  5  hours  per  quarter; 
maximum  of  15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  senior  division  work  in  bio- 
logical science  and  approval  of  department  head. 
Affords   advanced    students   the   opportunity  to  con- 
duct   independent    research    under    direction    of 
individual  staff  members. 

407.  Advanced  Genetics. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  301. 
The  experimental  bases  of  modern  genetic  theory. 

402.  Protozoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 
A  study  of  the   phylum    Protozoa  with   emphasis  on 
morphology,  physiology,  life  histories  and  the  role  of 
protozoa  in  biological  research. 

403.  Mammalogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology. 
A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and 
evolution  of  mammals  with  special  emphasis  on  land 
mammals  of  the  Southeast. 

404.  Herpetology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226  or  Zoology  356,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

The  evolution,  ecology,  behavior,  structure  and  phys- 
iology of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

405.  Ichthyology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 


Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  and  one  other  senior  divi- 
sion course  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and 
evolution  of  fishes  with  special  reference  to  the  ma- 
rine and  freshwater  fishes  of  eastern  North  America. 

470.      Evolution. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in 

populations. 

422.  Animal  Physiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  dou- 
ble laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300. 

The    physiology    of    neural    and    humoral    regulatory 

mechanisms. 

423.  Animal  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300. 

The  physiology  of  nutrition,  metabolism,  circulation, 
transport,  and  excretion. 

424.  Animal  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300. 

The  evironmental  physiology  of  animals;  osmotic  and 
ionic  regulation;  temperature  regulation;  gas  ex- 
change. 

430.     Comparative  Animal  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  biologi- 
cal sciences  or  instructor's  permission. 
A  comparative   study   of  the   dynamics  of  animal 
behavior. 

460.     Marine  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Ecological   principles  as  exemplified   by  marine  envi- 
ronments, organisms,  populations,  communities,  and 
ecosystems. 

480.  Analysis  of  Development  I.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy; considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular  and  tis- 
sue level. 

457.  Analysis  of  Development  II.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  480. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy; considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular  and  tis- 
sue level. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOUNTING  (ACC) 

Head:  Yeargan.  Staff:  Brandon,  Davis,  Dunn, 
Edwards,  Flewellen,  Kelley,  Kyle,  Law,  Mecimore, 
Mullen,  Scott,  Stauber,  Tummins,  Waters,  Williams. 

707.  Principles  of  Accounting  I.  3  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals,  practices,  and 
procedures  of  accounting.  Financial  statement  con- 
struction. 

708.  Principles  of  Accounting  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  107. 

Accounting  principles  and  basic  accounting  theories 
as  an  aid  to  managment.  Cost  accounting  fundamen- 
tals. Analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 

709.  Introduction  to  Computers.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite;  Accounting  108. 

Introduction  to  computers  and  use  of  computers  in 
information  theory.  An  introduction  to  flow  charting, 
data  media,  and  a  basic  programming  language. 

772H  (107).  Principles  of  Accounting  I  (Honors).  4 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  concepts  of  accounting 
which  properly  serve  as  a  language  of  communication 
concerning  financial  facts  of  an  enterprise  with  a  view 
to  analysis,  control  and  planning  of  enterprise  opera- 
tions. Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Account- 
ing 107. 

773/-/  C708J.     Principles  of  Accounting  II  (Honors).  4 

hours. 

A  continuation  of  112H.   Not  open  to  students  with 

credit  for  Accounting  108. 

376.     (Management)    Introduction    to    Business    Data 
Processing  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

Introduction  to  electronic  data  processing;  processi- 
ble  data;  electronic  data  processing  equipment  (input 
and  output);  programming  and  processing  proce- 
dures; systems  analysis;  approaches  to  systems  de- 
signs; flow  charts,  etc.;  and  implementation. 

340.     Business  Practice. 

353.     Intermediate  Accounting,  First  Course. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109,  and  grades  of  at  least 


2.0  in  Accounting  107,  108,  and  109. 

An  intensive  study  of  theory,  practice,  and  proce- 
dures in  accounting.  Current  assets  and  investments 
are  stressed. 

354.  Intermediate  Accounting,  Second  Course. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  353. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  353  with  emphasis  on 
fixed  assets,  liabilities,  and  stockholder's  equity. 

355.  Management  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

The  uses  of  accounting  data  by  managment  in  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  and  forecasting. 

370.     Business  Law,  First  Course. 

Contracts,  sale  contracts,  uniform  sales  law,  bail- 
ments, common  and  public  carriers,  and  agency. 

380H  (370).  Business  Law  (Honors). 
This  course  in  business  law  covers  the  same 
substantive  law  as  BBA  370,  along  with  attention 
given  to  the  evolution  of  law  through  court  interpre- 
tation and  the  effect  of  changing  social  customs  upon 
these  interpretations.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Accounting  370. 

574.  Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Emphasis  is  upon  utilization  of  cost  data  in  planning 
and  controlling  activities.  Internal  and  external  data 
are  woven  into  the  planning  models.  Specific  areas 
are:  process,  job  order,  standard,  functional  relation- 
ships, and  budgeting. 

575.  Income  Taxation. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

Federal  income  tax  law  applicable  to  individuals  and 
to  businesses.  Tax  determination  practices  and  tax 
planning  within  the  tax  law  provisions. 

576.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  systems,  analyses,  projec- 
tions, information  systems,  planning  and  control. 
Cost  data  are  developed  and  fitted  into  various  math- 
ematical models. 

578.     Governmental  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 
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Accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  their  institutions; 
governmental  classification  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures; preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  opera- 
tion and  fund  accounts. 

579.     Advanced  Income  Taxation. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  515. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  515  with  emphasis  upon 

partnership  and  corporation   income  tax  laws,  social 

security  taxes,  and  estate  and  trust  taxes. 

527.     (Management)     Introduction     to     Programming 

Systems. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  316  or  equivalent. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation 

for  the  tools  of  data  processing,  their  operation  and 

application. 

522.     Current  Accounting  Theory  and  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

A  study  of  current  accounting  problems  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  publications  and  pronouncement  of 
professional  organizations.  Students  will  explore  spe- 
cific controversial  topics,  examine  the  current  litera- 
ture, and  write  research  papers. 

550.     (Management)  Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
See  Management  550. 

557.      (Management)     Managing     Business     Data 
Processing  Systems. 
See  Management  551. 

556.     Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  prob- 
lems of  industry,  such  as  consignments,  insurance, 
receivership,  estates,  and  consolidations. 

572.  Auditing  Principles. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in 
examining  and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of 
business  organizations  by  independent  auditors. 

573.  Auditing  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  572. 

Application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to 
audit  problems  with  emphasis  upon  preparation  of 
audit  working  papers  and  reports. 

576.  Business  Law,  Second  Course. 
The  second  course  of  business  law  covers  business 
organizations,  insurance,  property,  wills,  negotiable 
instruments  and  bankruptcy.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  all  the  law  under  these  topics,  but  to  use  them 
for  the  basis  of  discussion  of  broad  legal  problems 
dealing  with  business. 

579.     Functions  of  the  Controller. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  514,  or  Accounting  355  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his 
office;  forecasting;  budget  preparation;  variances 
and  allocation  of  responsibility;  application  of  princi- 
ples of  management  psychology  to  remedying  weak- 
nesses. Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Accounting  516. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE  (FIN) 

Head:  Dince.  Staff:  Billings,  Black,  Bonin,  Clement, 
Cohan,  Escarraz,  Fair,  Fortson,  Hanna,  Harvey,  Hasty, 
Legler,  Masten,  Selby,  Severiens,  Shick,  Timberlake, 


and  Verbrugge. 

326.     (Economics)  Money  and  Banking. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  114  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary 
theory;  methods  pf  stabilizing  the  price  level;  theo- 
ries of  bank  deposits;  discount  policy  and  the  inter- 
est rate  of  central  banks  regulation  of  credit. 

330.     Business  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

Financial  promotion  and  organization  of  the  business 

firm;  problems  of  financial  administration. 

336H  (326).  (Economics)  Money  and  Banking  (Hon- 
ors). 

Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary 
theory;  methods  of  stabilizing  the  price  level;  theo- 
ries of  bank  deposits;  discount  policy  and  the  inter- 
est rate  of  central  banks  regulation  of  credit.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Finance  326. 

337H  (330).     Business  Finance  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  analytical  tools  of  finance.  The  honors  course 
emphasizes  analysis  as  opposed  to  description.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Finance  330. 

340.     Business  Practice. 
430.     Corporate  Financial  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  330. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corpo- 
rations. 

437.     /nvestmenfs. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330. 

Elements  of  investments;  examination  and  testing  of 

specific  investment  securities. 

432.     Investment  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Considers   alternative    basic  approaches    to   manage- 
ment  of   common    stock   and    fixed-income    security 
portfolios. 

434.  (Economics)  Public  Finance. 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expendi- 
tures, revenues,  and  fiscal  administration. 

435.  (Economics)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance. 
Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions;  fiscal  compari- 
sons of  Georgia  with  other  states,  and  an  analysis  of 
intergovernmental  tax  relationships. 

439.     Financial  Planning  and  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  430  or  equivalent  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  theory  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  financial  plans  and 
financial  control  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises. 

450.     (Economics)  Monetary  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy; 
objectives;  techniques,  and  problems  involved;  Trea- 
sury fiscal  and  debt  management  policies  as  they 
affect  and  are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

457.     Commercial  Banking. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  theory  of  commercial  banking;  and  the  concept 

of  bank  asset  management;  the  relationship  of  asset 
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management  to  liquidity;  commercial  banking  and 
the  nation's  credit  structure. 

452.     The  American  Financial  System. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major 
types  of  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  flow  of  funds  through  the  special- 
ized financial  market  sectors. 

469.  National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;  relationships  to  input- 
output  and  money  flow  analysis.  This  course  is  cross- 
listed  as  Economics. 

467.  (Finance)  International  Finance:  Theory  and 
Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilib- 
rium and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment,  international 
money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  mone- 
tary policy.  This  course  is  cross-listed  as  Economics. 

488.     Security  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  ap- 
plied  to    improve   critical   judgment   in   the  appraisal 
and  selection  of  securities. 

570.     Real  Estate  Finance. 
See  Real  Estate  510. 

533.     Credit  Management. 
See  Real  Estate  533. 

ECONOMICS  (ECN) 

Head:  Wood.  Staff:  Abelman,  Allsbrook,  Barnes, 
Beadles,  Beebe,  Cohen,  Danielsen,  DeLorme,  Gal- 
lagher, Green,  Grimes,  Haas,  Higgins,  Holshouser, 
Jones,  Keeling,  Kelly,  McDonald,  Meeker,  Miller, 
Niemi,  Padgett,  Rubin,  Rushing,  Sedlemier,  Segrest, 
Sellers,  Whichard. 

Economics  105  and  106  are  prerequisites  for  all  other 
economic  courses. 

705.  Principles  of  Economics  I.  5  hours. 

Income,  employment,  and  other  macroeconomic 
theory  with  applications  to  current  economic  prob- 
lems. 

706.  Principles  of  Economics  II.  5  hours. 
Introduction   to    the    price    and    market    system   with 
applications    of    microeconomic    theory    to    current 
economic  problems. 

115H.     Principles  of  Economics  I  (Honors).  5  hours. 
Income,     employment,    and     other    macroeconomic 
theory  with  applications  to   current  economic  prob- 
lems. 

776H.     Principles  of  Economics  II  (Honors).  5  hours. 
Introduction   to   the    price   and    market   system  with 
applications    of    microeconomic    theory    to    current 
economic  problems.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
for  Economics  106. 

133.     Economic  Development  of  the  United  States. 
American   economic  development   from   the  colonial 
period  to  the  present;  economic  factors  involved  in 
industrial  growth  and  the   resulting  economic  prob- 
lems. 


134.     Economic  Development  of  Europe. 
Development  of  the  economic  aspects  of  civilization 
in    medieval    and    modern   times;    evolution    of   eco- 
nomic institutions;   historical   background  of  present 
economic  problems. 

143H  (133).  Economic  Development  of  the  United 
States  (Honors). 

American  economic  development  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present;  economic  factors  involved  in 
industrial  growth  and  the  resulting  economic  prob- 
lems. Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics 
133. 

312.  Elementary  Economic  Statistics. 
Introduction  to  the  collection,  presentation,  and 
analysis  of  quantitative  economic  data;  analysis  of 
central  tendency,  dispersion,  statistical  inference, 
index  numbers,  time  series  and  correlation.  This 
course  should  be  taken  prior  to  an  400  level  course; 
must  be  taken  in  the  junior  year. 

322H  (312).  Elementary  Economic  Statistics  (Honors). 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive 
examination  of  the  theory  and  application  of  statisti- 
cal measures.  Inference,  including  hypothesis  testing, 
is  emphasized.  Students  become  familiar  with  impor- 
tant statistical  works  and  are  introduced  to  such  con- 
cepts as  variance  analysis,  and  multiple  and  partial 
correlation.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Eco- 
nomics 312. 

326.     (Finance)  Money  and  Banking. 
See  Finance  326. 

336H  (326).     (Finance)  Money  and  Banking. 
See  Finance  336H. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  15  elective 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  work  leading  to  a 
B.  B.  A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior 
year  to  enter  business  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period  of  ab- 
sence is  limited  to  one  quarter. 

386.     Labor  Economics. 

Survey  of  labor  organizations,  wages,  hours,  unem- 
ployment, labor  legislation  and  current  developments 
in  labor.  Tools  of  economic  analysis  are  utilized. 

396H  (386).     Labor  Economics. 

Survey  of  labor  organization  wages,  hours,  unem- 
ployment, labor  legislation  and  current  developments 
in  labor.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Econom- 
ics 386. 

405.  Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory. 
Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determi- 
nation of  prices  and  allocation  of  resources. 

406.  Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory. 
National    income    accounting    and    theory. 
Determination  of  national   income,  employment, 
price  level,  and  growth. 

470.  Economic  Growth  and  Development. 
Problems  and  programs  of  economic  growth;  specific 
attention  directed  to  underdeveloped  areas,  national 
economics,  and  regions.  International  agencies  and 
coordinated  efforts  in  economic  development  pro- 
cesses will  be  appraised  within  a  theoretical  refer- 
ence. 

434.     (Finance)  Public  Finance. 
See  Finance  434. 
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435.  (Finance)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance. 
See  Finance  435. 

436.  Business  Fluctuations. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  326. 

Economic  and  social  significance  of  business 
conditions  analysis  in  an  advanced,  industrial,  and 
urban  economy;  causes  of  fluctuations  in  economic 
flow;  measures  for  controlling  business  fluctuations 
through  integration  of  firm  (micro)  with  income-em- 
ployment (macro)  theory;  introduction  to  business 
forecasting. 

437.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying 
economic  systems;  proposed  and  existing  schemes 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment; 
distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
gress. 

447.  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy. 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry; 
concentration  and  dispersion  in  the  business  struc- 
ture; the  workability  of  competition  in  the  dispersed 
industries;  local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate 
competition;  the  workability  of  competition  in  con- 
centrated industries;  implications  for  public  policy. 

448.  Public  Utilities,  Public  Regulation,  and  Public 
Enterprise. 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  reg- 
ulation and  ownership;  development  characteristics, 
rights,  and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  prohlems 
of  regulation  and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities 
of  the  Federal  government  in  power,  transportation, 
atomic  energy  and  other  fields. 

449.  Government  and  Business. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  inter- 
vention; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition;  role 
of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise  economy; 
character  and  limitation  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges, 
1890-1911;  anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements; 
the  law  and  monopoly;  the  regulation  of  competitive 
practice;  appraisal  of  anti-trust. 

450.  (Finance)  Monetary  Policy. 
See  Finance  450. 

469.  National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;  relationships  to  input- 
output  and  money  flow  analysis.  This  course  is  cross- 
listed  as  Finance. 

480.  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy. 
Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current 
problems  of  international  trade;  an  examination  of 
international  economic  policies  and  institutions  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic 
objectives;  trade  barriers  and  controls. 

457.  (Finance)  International  Finance:  Theory  and 
Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilib- 
rium and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment,  international 
money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  mone- 
tary policy. 

489.     The  Labor  Movement. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations; 

economic,  social  and   political  forces  contributing  to 


the  current  problems  in  labor  economics. 

490.     (Management)  Labor  Legislation. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  ar- 
ising out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  de- 
fine the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

497.     (Management)  Collective  Bargaining. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  refer- 
ence to  economic  implications. 

493.  Industrial  Relations  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and 
economic  import  of  labor  movements  in  selected 
countries. 

494.  Labor  Market  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  and  386. 

A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical 
investigations,  and  historical  and  current  data  source 
materials  in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will 
focus  upon  (1)  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  labor  resource  available  to  a  labor  market;  (2) 
application  of  labor  market  data  by  firms  and  govern- 
ment agencies;  and  (3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource 
in  explaining  the  South's  regional  position  in  the  na- 
tional economic  setting. 

495.  Economics  of  Population  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Economics  and  social  results  from  population  change, 
particularly  with  respect  to  economic  opportunities, 
employment,  investment,  international  trade,  and 
economic  development;  explanation  and  forecasting 
of  population  trends. 

496.  Managerial  Economics. 

Problems  in  business  and  economics;  application  of 
economics,  theory  and  tools  of  marginal  analysis  to 
managerial  decision  making.  A  case  approach  using 
an  interdisciplinary  framework  of  theoretical  models 
in  business  analysis. 

496H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 

497.  Economic  Evolution  of  the  United  States. 
Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes 
use  of  tools  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  as 
applied  to  American  economic  evolution. 

497H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 

498H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 

499.     Quantitative  Analysis  for  Economists. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312. 

The  general  linear  correlation  model  is  developed 
and  the  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  model 
are  discussed. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

545.  Contemporary  Economics  for  Teachers  I. 
Employment  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  recent 
development  and  varying  points  of  view  in  contem- 
porary economics.  For  public  school  teachers  only. 
May  not  be  counted  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree program  in  economics. 

547.     Finance  in  the  American  Economy. 

An  analysis  of  the   role  of  finance  in  supporting  the 

competitive  enterprise   system.    In  addition   to  a  de- 
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scription  of  the  money  process  and  techniques  of 
capital  information  in  a  free  society,  various  financial 
institutions  are  analyzed  as  to  their  effectiveness  in 
the  best  interests  of  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
methods  of  including  economic  information  into  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum.  For  school  teachers  only. 
Off-campus  Atlanta. 

559.     (Marketing)  Principles  of  Transportation. 
See  Marketing  559. 

597.     Applied  Economic  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Statistics  301. 
The  application  of  probability  to  business  decisions, 
sampling  theory  and  significance  testing  in  econom- 
ics and  business,  elementary  analysis  of  variance,  and 
multiple  regression  and  correlation. 


RISK  MANAGEMENT  AND 
INSURANCE  (INS) 

Head:  Leverett.  StarY:  Cobb,  Greene,  Johnson,  and 
Sutton. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elec- 
tive hours. 

A  few  selected  students  who  are  within  55  hours  of 
graduation  are  permitted  to  enter  business  firms  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The 
period  of  absence  is  limited  to  one  quarter. 

381.  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance. 
Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  life,  property 
liability  and  other  areas  of  insurance  from  the  view- 
point of  the  purchaser.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
importance  of  risk  bearing  in  personal  and  business 
affairs  and  the  various  methods  of  handling  risk  with 
emphasis  on  insurance  arrangements.  Designed  for 
non-insurance  majors  as  well  as  a  basis  for  more  ad- 
vanced courses. 

385.     Casualty  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  use  of  risk  bearing  techniques  in  covering  losses 
due  to  accidental  damage  or  injury  to  property  or 
persons;  workmen's  compensation;  health  and  acci- 
dent; automobile,  public  liability;  burglary;  fidelity 
and  dishonesty;  personal  liability;  and  other  types  of 
losses. 

387.  Life  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  uses  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  types  of 
policies,  reserves  and  policy  values,  organization  of 
life  insurance  companies,  group  and  industrial  insur- 
ance, legal  interpretation  of  policies,  state  supervi- 
sion of  life  insurance  companies. 

388.  Property  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  functions  of  property  insurance;  standard 
policies;  settlement  of  losses;  marine  and  inland  ma- 
rine; automobile;  title;  credit;  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty insurance. 

502.  Casualty  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  385. 

Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance; 
automobile,  professional  liability,  and  now  this  re- 
lates to  the  risk  bearing  function. 

503.  Property  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  388. 


Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies  to 
specific  risk  bearing  problems;  survey  and  insurance 
counseling  for  complex  problems. 

505.  Insurance  Planning  and  Programming. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387. 
Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include 
needs  and  their  evaluation.  A  study  of  available  as- 
sets, benefits  and  tax  effects.  The  scientific  applica- 
tion of  the  above  to  create,  conserve,  and  distribute 
an  individual  estate. 

506.  Social  Insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance 
and  their  interrelations  old  age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance, unemployment  insurance,  and  compulsory  au- 
tomobile insurance;  comparison  of  social  and  private 
insurance. 

507.  Insurance  Agency  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381,  385,  and  388. 

The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general 
agency  and  its  position  in  the  insurance  distribution 
system.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  management  aspects 
of  agency  operations  from  the  sales,  administrative 
and  financial  viewpoint. 

577.     Employee  Benefits. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

A  study  of  employee-  and/or  employer-oriented 
fringe  benefit  plans  to  include  group  or  individual 
programs  for  life,  health,  pension,  profit-sharing,  dis- 
ability income,  and  special  situations.  Partial  prepara- 
tion for  CLU  exams. 

573.     Business  Risk  Management. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  insurance  or  permission  of 

the  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  business  enter- 
prise and  the  study  of  the  various  methods  of  han- 
dling these  risks  including  loss  prevention,  risk 
retention,  self-insurance  and  corporate  insurance 
programs. 


MANAGEMENT  (MAN) 

Head:  Smith.  SfarY:  Anthony,  Balyeat,  Bas,  Finn, 
Gates,  Gatewood,  Greenwood,  Kagerer,  Kefalas,  Led- 
vinka,  Mason,  Pearson,  Roush,  Sanborn,  Shull,  Sie- 
mens, Tate,  Teare,  Thrasher,  Vroman,  and  Watson. 

A  prerequisite  for  all  other  management 
department  courses  is  Management  351,  Principles  of 
Management. 

316.     (Accounting)  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Pro- 
cessing Systems. 
See  Accounting  316. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elec- 
tive hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  work  leading  to  a 
B.  B.  A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior 
year  to  enter  business  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period  of  ab- 
sence is  limited  to  one  quarter. 

357.     Principles  of  Management. 
Fundamentals   of    staff   and    operative    management; 
management  principles  and   techniques;   application 
of  techniques  to  specific  fields. 
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352.     Industrial  Operations. 

The  general  organization  and  management  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant.  Process  analysis,  plant  location,  plant 
layout,  purchasing,  personnel  relations,  union-man- 
agement relations,  human  factor  analysis,  wage  ad- 
ministration, job  evaluation  and  work  improvement. 

362H  (351).  Principles  of  Organization  and 
Management  (Honors). 

This  course  is  concerned  with  providing  the  academi- 
cally talented  student  with  the  basics  of  the  principles 
of  management  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  manner  by  which  the  management  process  has 
evolved.  It  is  considered  essential  that  people  of  this 
classification  be  provided  experiences  that  will  give 
them  an  expanded  perception  of  the  subject.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  for  Management  351. 

490.     (Economics)  Labor  Legislation. 
See  Economics  490. 

497.     (Economics)  Collective  Bargaining. 
See  Economics  491. 

496.  (Economics)  Managerial  Economics. 
Concepts,  tools  and  methods  of  economic  analysis 
relevant  to  a  broad  cross  section  of  decisions  within 
the  business  firm;  analysis  of  market  demand,  cost 
relevant  to  various  decisions;  capital  budgeting;  and 
interrelationships  between  price  policy,  costs,  pro- 
motion outlays,  operating  rates,  capital  budgets  and 
financing  in  the  short  and  long  run. 

527.     (Accounting)  Introduction  to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 
See  Accounting  521. 

540.     Business  and  Society. 

A  study  of  the  major  facets  of  the  American  business 
system  in  their  historical  and  social  background; 
growth  of  corporate  capitalism  and  industrial  state 
and  business  institutions  in  their  interaction  with  cul- 
tural and  social  environment. 

547.     Management  Science. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235,  Economics  312. 

This  course  is  designed   as  a  first   introduction  on  a 

semirigorous  basis  to  the  possibilities  and  techniques 

for  solving  management  problems  having  quantified 

or  quantifiable  parameters. 

550.     (Accounting)  System  Analysis  and  Design. 
Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,   its  historical 
development    and    application.    Methods    of    system 


analysis   including  operations   analysis,   configuration^,  587.     W&f^nd-Effici&riGy 


553.  Production  Planning  and  Quality  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Management  541. 

An  examination  of  current  production  planning  and 
controlling  techniques.  The  course  content  includes 
investment  decision  models,  work  study,  forecasting 
models,  PERT-CPM  analysis,  inventory  models,  ac- 
ceptance sampling,  control  charts  and  maintenance 
models. 

554.  Small  Business  Management. 

The  place  of  the  small  business  enterprise  on  the  na- 
tional economic  scene,  the  method  of  establishing 
such  a  venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small 
business,  and  problems  confronting  the  entrepreneur 
in  the  small  enterprise. 

555.  Operations  Research:  Concepts  and  Applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Management  541. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research 
techniques  in  solving  business  problems  and  in  im- 
proving decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts,  ap- 
plications, and  the  role  of  the  computer. 

575.     Management  of  Business  Research  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Organization  and  financial  management  of  business 
research  programs  so  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  of 
innovations  and  creativity  in  the  business  firms.  Case 
histories  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  research 
programs  by  business  firms  will  be  examined,  as  well 
as  the  environment  in  which  business  innovation  has 
to  live.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of 
managing  research  personnel. 

582.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology  200. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel  and 
their  work  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  use  of  research  methods  and  results  to 
cope  with  personnel  problems  in  organizations. 

585.  Personnel  Administration. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  admin- 
istration of  human  relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

586.  (Psychology)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary 
structure;  problems  of  administration,  executive 
compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 


studies,    feasibility    studies,    and    trade-off    analysis. 5p 
Phases   in   development   of   large-scale   man-machine 
systems. 

557.  (Accounting)  Managing  Business  Data  Process- 
ing Systems. 

Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of 
information,  processing  and  use);  information  eco- 
nomics; information  management;  management  sys- 
tems; systems  design;  environment  of  management 
systems. 

552.  International  Business  Policy. 
Examination  of  some  of  the  major  problems  that  con- 
front a  manager  who  operates  across  international 
boundaries  from  a  base  in  a  single  country,  or  who 
maintains  affiliates  and  subsidiaries  in  several  national 
jurisdictions,  the  greater  emphasis  being  on  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  crossing  of  national  boundaries. 


Prerequisite:  Management  541. 
A  study  of  conceptualization,  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  efficient  work  systems;  relates  purposes  and 
resources  to  processes,  emphasizing  design  of  sys- 
tems which  incorporate  measurement  and  control 
techniques. 

588.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Selection  and  Place- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Management  582  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  in- 
terview, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

589.  Management  of  Human  Resources. 

A  study  of  human  resources  utilization  with  particular 
emphasis    on    minority    groups,    the    hard-to-employ 
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worker,  the  role  of  the  professional  in  human  ser- 
vices, and  the  impact  of  public  policy. 

592.  Personnel  Regulations  and  Procedures. 
A  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  public  policies  that 
bear  on  the  process  of  personnel  administration: 
equal  employment  legislation  and  policies,  reporting 
requirements  and  administrative  problems  related  to 
benefit  plan  programs,  unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  etc.,  selected  aspects  of 
labor  legislation,  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  administrative  procedures  in  personnel 
record  keeping. 

594.  Manpower  Planning  and  Utilization. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and 
utilization  in  organizations:  manpower  forecasting, 
recruiting,  employee  training,  development  and  use 
of  skills  inventories,  and  related  governmental  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

595.  Administrative  Practices. 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  na- 
ture and  crucial  importance  of  communications, 
employee  motivations  and  group  dynamics;  develop- 
ment of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  business  organi- 
zation. 

596.  (Speech)  Organizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in 
organizations.  Special  attention  to  communication 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and 
characteristics  of  management  communication. 

597.  Organization  Theory. 

Analytical  study  of  theories  of  organization  and  the 
factors  affecting  the  functioning  of  organizations  in 
different  situations.  Focus  will  be  on  the  implications 
of  theories  and  research  findings  in  the  design  and 
management  of  organizations. 

598.  Research  in  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

A  study  of  research  methodology  with  major  empha- 
sis on  the  function  and  design  of  administrative  re- 
search, techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data 
analysis  as  well  as  reporting  and  utilization  of  find- 
ings. 

599.  Business  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Core  curriculum,  including  corporation 
finance  and  senior  standing. 

Building  upon  and  integrating  the  knowledge  and 
methods  learned  in  the  major  fields  in  business  ad- 
ministration, designed  to  develop  analytical,  prob- 
lem-solving and  decision-making  skills  in  situations 
dealing  with  the  firm  as  a  whole. 


MARKETING  (MKT) 

Head:  Barksdale.  SfafY:  Cover,  Darden,  Flaschner, 
French,  George,  Gross,  Harris,  Jones,  Reynolds, 
Rucker,  Still,  Tritt. 

360.     Principles  of  Marketing. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  estimation  of  de- 
mand, consumer  buying  behavior,  adaptation  of 
products  to  markets,  selection  of  channels  of  distri- 
bution, sales  management,  advertising,  pricing,  mea- 
surement of  marketing  efficiency,  and  procedures  for 
planning  and   controlling   marketing  operations.   The 


economic,  social,  and  political  forces  that  constantly 
change  the  market  environment  are  stressed. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elec- 
tive hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  work  leading  to  a 
B.  B.A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior 
year  to  enter  business  establishments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period  of  ab- 
sence is  limited  to  one  quarter. 

369H  (360).  Principles  of  Marketing  (Honors). 
Examines  marketing  methods,  concepts,  and  prac- 
tices. Problems  are  used  to  investigate  decision- 
making processes  and  illustrate  the  administration 
and  management  of  marketing  operations.  Not  open 
to  students  with  credit  for  Marketing  360. 

465.     Marketing  Research  and  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision- 
making; the  research  process;  scientific  method; 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

558.  International  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to 
American  firms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing 
techniques  and  methods  of  expanding  participation 
in  foreign  markets. 

559.  Principles  of  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  survey  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline  trans- 
port. The  different  forms  of  transportation  are  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  services  rendered,  costs,  labor 
relations,  prices,  and  issues  in  national  transport  pol- 
icy. 

560.  Principles  of  Retailing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing; 
types  of  organizational  structure;  store  location;  per- 
sonnel; merchandising;  promotion;  accounting  and 
statistical  control. 

561.  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  of  consumers  and  businessmen  that 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  marketing  pro- 
cess. 

563.  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  busi- 
ness organization;  advertising  agency  operation; 
media  evaluation  and  selection;  creative  strategy; 
and  campaign  planning. 

564.  Sales  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  sales  force  management.  Topics  covered 
include:  selecting,  training,  compensating,  motivat- 
ing, and  evaluating  salesmen. 

565.  Retail  Administration  and  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  560. 

The  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  problems;  integra- 
tion of  retailing  functions;  development  of  policies 
for  managing  these  functions. 
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567.  Marketing  Promotion. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  promo- 
tion, the  motivational  aids  and  barriers  to  promo- 
tional effort,  the  effectiveness  of  alternative 
promotional  activities,  and  the  ethical  and  moral  im- 
plications of  promotion. 

568.  Motor  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  559. 

Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise. 
Their  organization,  operations,  traffic  and  sales, 
financing,  and  public  policy  issues. 

569.  Logistics  of  Physical  Distribution. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  559. 

Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  trans- 
port service:  pricing;  legal  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  buyer  and  seller;  coordination  with  other  func- 
tions of  the  business  organization  to  reduce  total  dis- 
tribution costs. 

577.     Marketing  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  360  and  two  other  marketing 
courses. 

This  course  considers  the  integration  and  coordina- 
tion of  product  development,  promotional  strategy, 
physical  distribution,  and  pricing  in  planning  and 
controlling  marketing  operations.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  the  managerial  aspects  of  marketing  and  the 
analysis  of  distribution  problems. 

580.     Transportation  Regulatory  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  559. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  system  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  by  economic,  business,  governmental, 
and  social  requirements.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  regulation  of  transport  with  particular  interest  in 
the  social  aspects. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  (RE) 

Head:  Shenkel.  SrarY:  Wendt,  Floyd,  Colwell 

340.  Business  Practice. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
This  course  is  offered  by  special  arrangement  with 
Georgia  business  and  government  agencies.  The  stu- 
dent works  under  close  supervision  of  faculty  and  his 
employer  on  a  selected  term  project.  Normally,  com- 
pletion of  this  course  results  in  10  hours  credit,  de- 
pending on  individual  circumstances. 

390.     Urban  Land  Principles. 

A  survey  of  the  changing  pattern  of  urban 
development;  the  structure  of  the  real  estate  market, 
and  characteristics  of  real  estate  resources.  Real  es- 
tate financing  methods,  introductory  valuation  princi- 
ples, location  analysis,  city  structure  and  land  use 
practices.  Prerequisite  for  all  other  real  estate 
courses. 

397.     Real  Estate  Brokerage. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Broker-agency  regulations,  duties  of  the  broker  and 
his  employees  are  part  of  the  management  topics 
covered  in  this  course.  Methods  of  operating  a  real 
estate  brokerage  office  including  subdividing  tech- 
niques, listing  agreements,  closing  statements  and 
real  estate  instruments  constitute  a  major  part  of  this 
course.  Syndications  and  tax  free  exchanges  are  in- 
cluded as  case  work  assignments. 


392.     Real  Estate  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Real  property  management,  including  the  manage- 
ment of  urban  redevelopment  projects,  tenant 
selection  and  characteristics  of  residential  leases  are 
among  topics  cqvered  in  this  course.  Cooperative 
apartments,  condominiums,  commercial  leases,  office 
and  apartment  building  analysis  represent  the  main 
topics  of  study.  Syndications  and  corporate  manage- 
ment are  compared  to  proprietary  ownership.  Meth- 
ods of  analyzing  real  estate  operating  statements  for 
management  decisions  are  also  introduced. 

508.  Principles  of  Valuation. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  introductory  valuation  course,  the  subject  matter 
deals  mainly  with  the  logic  of  valuation  theory.  Study 
material  covers  conventional  valuation  techniques  in 
addition  to  new  valuation  methods  introduced  by  sta- 
tistical inference  and  computer  terminal  models 
adapted  to  investment  property.  Case  problems  use 
computer  models  developed  for  decision-making 
purposes. 

509.  Income  Property  Valuation. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  and  508  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  rests  on  equity  cap- 
italization of  income  properties.  Advanced  methods 
of  appraisal,  resting  heavily  on  computer  terminal 
models,  complements  a  study  of  cash  flow  methods 
appropriate  to  real  estate  investment.  Students  sup- 
plement textbooks  and  reserve  reading  with  the 
study  of  selected  properties  analyzed  by  computer. 

570.  (Finance)  Real  Estate  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  instruments,  techniques,  and  institu- 
tions of  real  estate  finance;  sources  of  funds;  mort- 
gage risk  analysis;  emphasis  on  typical  policies  and 
procedures  used  in  financing  of  residential,  industri- 
al, and  commercial  properties,  including  commercial 
leasing. 

577.      Housing  Markets. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  housing  mar- 
kets: the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  housing. 
Contemporary  issues  include  blight  and  renewal, 
minority  housing  markets,  urban  sprawl,  the  relation- 
ship of  property  taxes  to  housing  conditions. 

572.  Urban  and  Regional  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
This  course  identifies  and  analyzes  the  major  forces 
that  shape  the  development  of  regions.  Regional 
development  is  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  changes 
in  the  level,  distribution,  and  stability  of  regional  in- 
come and  employment.  The  last  part  of  the  course 
analyzes  several  contemporary,  intra-urban  prob- 
lems: pollution,  transportation,  local  public  services 
and  political  fragmentation. 

590.     Problems  in  Real  Estate. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  real  estate  courses,  includ- 
ing Real  Estate  390. 

Individual  study  of  the  economics  of  urban  land  use 
in  metropolitan  areas;  city  planning;  farm  and  rural 
land  economics;  industrial  real  estate  practice  and 
industrial  property  development.  Assigned  study  pro- 
jects and  field  trips. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 
EDUCATION 


ART  EDUCATION  (EAR) 

Head:  Dodd. 

(For  other  courses,  see  "Art  Education,"  Art  Depart- 
ment, College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Art  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Art  Education. 

345.  September  School  Practicum  in  Art  Education. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Art  Education. 
400.      Problem  in  Art  Education. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  (EAV) 

Head:  Skelton. 

400.     Problem  in  Educational  Media. 

500.     (Library  Education)  Audio-visual  Materials  Lab. 
Introduction     to     audio-visual     teaching     media. 
Laboratory  experiences  to  develop  ability  to  use 
equipment  and  to  prepare  audio-visual  materials. 

507.     Preparation  of  Audio-visual  Materials. 
Laboratory  course  in  developing  instructional  materi- 
als: transparencies,  slides,  tapes  and  other  media  for 
teaching. 

502.  (Journalism)  Educational  Television  Production. 
Television  teaching  techniques.  Preparation  of  lesson 
script.  Observation  of  studio  operations. 

503.  (Journalism)    Advanced    Educational    Television 
Production. 

Studio  practicum.  Production  of  television  lesson  on 
videotape  followed  by  critique  of  tapes. 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  AND 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES  (ECP) 

Head:  Bonney. 

400.     Special  Problems  in  Counselor  Education. 

500.     Fundamentals   of  Guidance   in   Elementary  and 

Secondary  Schools. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counsel- 


ors and  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  an 
over-view  of  guidance  functions  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

507.     Individual  Appraisal. 

Techniques  for  discovering  characteristics  of  individ- 
uals. Students  will  develop  competencies  in  re- 
cording, analyzing,  correlating,  and  interpreting  data 
as  they  relate  to  counseling. 

CURRICULUM  AND 
SUPERVISION  (ECS) 

Head:  McCullough. 

335.     Basic  Curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  teacher  education  EFN  103 

or  303  and  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

A  basic  course  concerned  with  the  total  curriculum  of 

the    American    school,    its    development,    issues   and 

improvement. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
in  terms  of  student  growth. 

506.  Team  Teaching. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field, 
including  human  relations,  curriculum,  organizational 
structure,  and  roles  of  members  in  team  teaching  sit- 
uations. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

(ECE) 

Chairman:  Shearron. 

Course  leading  to  professional  certification,  nur- 
sery— grade  3,  are  listed  by  departments. 

The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  in  professional 
education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  pre-pri- 
mary  and  primary  grades  consists  of  the  following 
courses: 

ART  305.     Art  and  Child.  5  hours. 

MUS  303.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

MUS  304.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

PED  307.     Physical  Education  Methods.  5  hours. 
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HED  344.  Problems  in  Health  Education.  3  hours 

EEN  300.  Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 

ERD  401.  Teaching  of  Reading.  5  hours. 

EFN  303.  Introduction  to  Education.  5  hours. 

EPY  304.  Learning  and  Motivation.  5  hours. 

ECE  333.  Principles  and  Practices.  5  hours. 

EMI  337.  Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 

EEN  338.  Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESC  339.  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESS  340.  Social  Studies  Methods.  3  hours. 

EST  345.  Practicum.  1  hour. 

ECE  346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 

ECE  311,  312.     (CFD  311,  312.)  10  hours. 

PSY  395.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  5 
hours. 

CFD  591.     Program  Activities.  5  hours. 

CFD  496.     Parent  Education.  5  hours. 

CFD  594.     Theories  and  Administration.  5  hours. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EEL) 

Chairman:  Shearron. 

Courses  leading  to  professional  certification,  grades 
1-7,  are  listed  by  departments. 

The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  in  professional 
education  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers 
and  teachers  of  primary  grades  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

EFN  303.     Introduction  to  Education.  5  hours. 

EPY  201.     Human  Development.  3  hours. 

EPY  304.     Educational  Psychology.  5  hours. 

ART  305.     Art  and  Child.  5  hours. 

EEN  300.     Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 

MUS  303.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

MUS  304.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

HED  344.     Problems  in  Health  Education.  3  hours. 

PED  307.     Physical  Education  Methods.  5  hours. 

ERD  401.     Teaching  of  Reading.  5  hours. 

ERD  402.  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabil- 
ities. 5  hours. 

EEL  334.     Principles  and  Practices.  5  hours. 

EMT  337.     Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 

EEN  338.     Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESC  339.     Science  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESS  340.     Social  Studies  Methods.  3  hours. 

EEL  346,  7,  8.     Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 

EEL  345.     School  Practicum.  2  hours. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 

Head:  Veal. 

300.     Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 

Literature    suitable    for    elementary   school    children; 

stimulation  of  children's  reading. 


335.  Curriculum:  English. 

336.  Methods  of  English  Education:  Secondary. 

338.     Elementary  Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  language  arts  for  elementary  schools. 

17,345-     Practicum  in  English  Education. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  En- 
glish. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  English  Education. 

403.  (Reading)  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary 
School. 

500.  Language  Acquisition  and  Development.  3 
hours. 

A  language  oriented  study  of  the  stages  a  child  goes 
through  in  acquiring  his  native  language  and  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  developing  sophistication.  Infant, 
childhood,  and  adolescent  periods  shown  as  a  con- 
tinum  in  the  native's  linguistic  development. 

504.  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 
teaching  English,  including  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion, spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching:  English. 

506.  Literature  Study  in  the  Secondary  School. 

A  study  of  literature  and  teaching  methods 
appropriate  for  an  effective  secondary  school  litera- 
ture program. 

507.  English  Language  Studies  for  Teachers. 
Language  concepts  are  drawn  from  the  history  of 
English,  from  grammatical  systems  (with  special  em- 
phasis on  transformational-generative  grammar),  from 
theories  of  usage,  semantics,  lexicography,  and  di- 
alectology. The  focus  of  the  course,  however,  is  on 
the  instructional  uses  or  applications  of  these  con- 
cepts. 

509.     Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Instruction  in  the  modes  of  written  expression  appro- 
priate for  a  secondary  school  curriculum  and  study  of 
composition  teaching  methods. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION  (EFL) 

Head:  Veal. 

335.  Curriculum:  Foreign  Languages. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures:  Foreign  Language. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Foreign  Language. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage^ 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

581.  Language  Analysis  for  Teachers. 
The  shaping  of  methodology  for  foreign  language 
teaching  by  means  of  linguistic  analysis  of  language. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  methodology  in  teaching  pro- 
nunciation, lexicon,  structure,  and  culture.  See  cross 
listing  under  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

FOUNDATIONS  (EFN) 

Head:  Ashbury. 

703  or  303.     Introduction  to  Education. 
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The  study  of  teaching  as  a  profession  and  present 
status  of  the  public  schools;  student  appraisal  of  per- 
sonal aptitudes  and  choice  of  professional  goals.  A 
weekly  teacher  aide  experience  in  local  schools  is 
part  of  the  course. 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION,  AND  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 

Chairman  and  Men's  Department  Head:  Johnson. 
Women's  Department  Head:  Lewis.  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Head:  Champlin. 

Physical  Education  (PED) 

Physical  Education.  1  hour  credit  each  quarter. 
Basic  service  courses  have  been  designated  by  num- 
bers from  001  to  099  for  1  hour  credit  each  quarter.  A 
listing  of  approved  activity  courses  is  available  in  the 
physical  education  offices  and  from  advisers. 
Women.  Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 
Women    students    may    select    activities    which    best 
meet  their  special  needs  and  interests,  based  upon 
their  health,  organic  fitness  and  previous  experience 
in  physical  education. 
Men.  Two  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 
Minimum  physical  fitness  standards  must  be  met  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year  as  determined  by  physical  fit- 
ness test.  A  swimming  test  will  be  administered  at  the 
start  of  the  Fall  Quarter.  Activities  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  student  interest,  needs  and  previous  physical 
education  experiences. 

1x-2x.  Physical  Education  (Majors,  men).  1  hour 
credit  each  quarter. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters.  Laboratory  pe- 
riod to  be  arranged.  These  courses  are  designed  for 
physical  education  and  recreation  majors  as  introduc- 
tory courses  to  Physical  Education  379,  380,  381,  382. 

780,  787,  782,  183(M).  Skill  Techniques  for  Men.  3 
hours  a  quarter. 

Demonstrations  and  practices  in  teaching  methods 
and  techniques  in  such  activities  as:  tumbling,  vault- 
ing, pyramids  and  trampoline;  swimming,  water 
safety  and  aquatic  activities;  golf,  tennis,  archery. 
Four  periods  a  week  required. 

780,  787,  782,  783,  784,  785,  786,  787,  788,  189(W) 
Skill  Techniques  for  Women.  1  hour  per  quarter. 
Students  are  required  to  select  six  of  the  nine 
courses  offered.  Teaching  methods  and  techniques 
are  offered  in  the  following  activities:  archery  and 
badminton,  bowling,  stunts  and  tumbling,  fencing, 
gymnastics,  recreational  games,  golf,  life  saving  and 
modern  dance.  Three  periods  a  week. 

280,  281,  282,  283(M).  Skill  Techniques  for  Men.  3 
hours  a  quarter. 

Demonstration  and  practice  in  teaching  methods  and 
techniques  in  such  activities  as  wrestling;  gymnastics; 
badminton  and  volleyball;  weight  training.  Four  peri- 
ods a  week  required. 

280,  281,  282(W).  Physical  Education  Activities.  3 
hours  a  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  One  quarter  in  activity  engaged  in  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

These  courses  aim  to  develop  knowledges,  under- 
standings, skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  meth- 
ods in  the  basic  activities  appropriate  to  the  teacher 
of  movement  education  and  physical  education.  Lab- 
oratory period  to  be  arranged. 


277.     Folk  and  Square  Dance  Methods.  3  hours. 
Methods  and  techniques  in  folk  and  square  dance  in 
a  physical  education  program.  Experience  is  given  in 
planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  a  folk  and  square 
dance  program. 

275.     Aquatics.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  swimming  or  the  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

Prepares  students  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in- 
structor's water  safety  course,  for  conducting  swim- 
ming meets,  and  for  presenting  water  shows. 
Recommended  to  students  who  are  interested  in 
camping  activities. 

307.     Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Designed  to  help  the  teacher  understand  the  place  of 
physical  education  in  the  elementary  school  program 
and  its  contribution  to  the  child.  Experience  is  given 
in  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  physical  educa- 
tional activities. 

336.     Teaching  Procedures  in  Physical  Education. 
Deals   with   the    organization   and    administration    of 
physical   education   and    recreation    programs   in   the 
school.  Planning  the  curriculum  in  physical  education 
as  a  part  of  the  total  school  program. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  1-3 
hours. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 15  hours. 

360.  Kinesiology. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  214. 

Analysis  and  application  of  the  physical  and  physio- 
logical principles  involved  in  human  motion.  Physical 
laws  governing  the  manipulation  of  objects  in  sports. 

361.  Therapeutics  of  Exercise. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  360. 

The  techniques  of  appraisal  and  guidance  of  pupils 
with  faulty  body  mechanics,  orthopedic  defects  and 
other  atypical  conditions.  Practice  is  given  in  the 
therapeutic  use  of  exercise,  massage,  relaxation,  and 
other  physical  modalities. 

372.     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. 
A  survey  of  the  history  and  study  of  principles  and 
trends  in  health,   physical  education   and   recreation, 
professional   organizations,    literature,   and   outstand- 
ing programs. 

380,  381,  382.  Team  Sports  for  Women.  3  hours  a 
quarter. 

Prerequisite:  One  quarter  of  each  sport  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Teaching,  coaching,  and  officiating  methods  of  vol- 
leyball, basketball,  and  softball.  Actual  experience  in 
class  teaching  and  intramural  officiating.  The  Wom- 
en's National  Official  Rating  Examination  will  be  given 
in  volleyball  and  basketball.  Laboratory  period  to  be 
arranged. 

379,  380,  381,  382.  Theory,  Coaching  Methods  and 
Officiating  of  Major  Sports  (M).  3  hours  each  quarter. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing. 
Theory  and  coaching  techniques  of  major  sports  in- 
cluding football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 
Coaching  systems,  scheduling,  transportation,  diets, 
publicity,  and  other  administrative  problems.  Plan- 
ning and  officiating  intramural  sports.  Laboratory  pe- 
riod to  be  arranged. 
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383.     Evaluation  and  Measurements.  3  hours. 
Methods  in  evaluating  and  testing  physical  education 
activities;   procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  these 
tests  and  their  results,  including  statistical  analysis. 

400.     Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 

513.     Administration    of    Physical    Education    in    the 

School  Program. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 

Curriculum  planning;   budgeting;  selection,  care  and 

maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities;   personnel; 

and  other  administrative  problems;  and  evaluation  of 

physical  education  in  the  school  program. 

574.     Current  Problems  in  Health,  Physical  Education 

and  Recreation. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health, 

physical  education,  or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and 

community.   Special   emphasis  given    to   problems   in 

areas  of  student's  special  interests. 

517.  History  of  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  372  or  equivalent. 
Greek  and  Roman  concepts  of  physical  education, 
education  and  physical  education  in  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  historic  events  of  European  and 
American  physical  education  and  comparative  pro- 
grams of  physical  education. 

Health  Education  (HED) 

119.     First  Aid.  3  hours. 

Problems  and  practical  applications  in  first  aid.  Stu- 
dents who  qualify  receive  American  Red  Cross 
instructors  certificate. 

777.     Personal  and   Community   Health    Problems.   3 

hours. 

Current    information    in    the    areas    of    personal    and 

community  health  as  these   apply  to   healthful  living 

for  individuals  and  groups. 

309.      Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  3 

hours. 

Analysis    of    common    athletic    injuries,    conditioning 

and  safety  practices,  and  taping  and  bandaging. 

344.     Problems  in  School  Health  Education.  3  hours. 
One  double  laboratory  period. 

Principles,  materials,  and  methods  of  school  health 
education.  Teachers  role  in  securing  a  healthful  envi- 
ronment, health  appraisal,  guidance,  and  instruction. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Health  Education. 
Techniques  in  recognizing  health  needs  and  interests 
of  people  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Pupil  ex- 
periences and  materials  to  meet  these  needs.  Inte- 
grating classroom  health  activities  with  health 
resources  in  the  community. 

370.     Curriculum  Planning  in  Health  Education. 

511.  Administration  of  Health  Education  in  School 
and  Community. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  per- 
tain to  children  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  to 
adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
school  administrator  in  the  health  program.  Opportu- 
nity for  independent  study. 

572.     Foundations  of  Health  Education. 

History,  philosophy  and  principles  directed  to  a 


working  philosophy  and  the  processes  of  health  edu- 
cation. Emphasis  on  both  school  and  public  health 
education. 

573.     Community  Health. 

Community  health — international,  national,  state  and 
local.  An  understanding  of  the  organizational  rela- 
tionships of  major  health  agencies  and  related  pro- 
fessional organizations  with  emphasis  on  contributing 
health  resources. 

527.  The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs.  5  to  10  hours. 
Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects 
of  beverage  alcohol  and  drug  use  on  the  individual, 
family  and  community. 

Park  and  Recreation  Administration 
(REC) 

118.     Social  Recreation.  3  hours. 

Methods  and  materials  in  social  recreation.  Experi- 
ence will  be  given  in  group  planning  and  conducting 
social  activities.  Some  laboratory  experience  will  be 
required. 

203.  Introduction  to  Park  and  Recreation  Administra- 
tion. 3  hours. 

History,  development,  trends,  and  social  role  of  rec- 
reation in  modern  society. 

345.  Practicum  in  Recreation.  1  hour. 

346,  347,  348.  Practicum  in  Recreation.  5  hours  each. 
Recreation  majors  are  placed  in  selected  recreation 
centers  for  an  entire  quarter,  during  which  time  they 
are  supervised  in  recreation  activities. 

384.  Interpretation  of  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  recrea- 
tion  profession  and  the  philosophy  of  recreation.  A 
survey  is  made  of  the  entire  field  of  recreation. 

385.  Problems  in  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Consideration  of  needs  and  problems  in  recreation, 
in  county  and  rural  areas,  therapeutic,  employee,  and 
armed  forces. 

386.  Camp  Counseling.  3  hours. 

Designed  to  give  prospective  camp  counselors  an 
understanding  of  the  total  camp  program,  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  camp  counselors.  Techniques  of 
camp  leadership  will  be  considered. 

387.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  recreation  programs. 

388.  Youth  Serving  Agencies. 

Objectives,  organization,  program  and  membership 
of  principal  national  youth  membership  agencies.  A 
discussion  of  professional  opportunities  in  these 
agencies  will  be  explored. 

389.  Seminar  in  Recreation. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  class  standing. 

Discussion  of  the  current  aspects  of  the  field  of  rec- 
reation as  a  profession.  Trends  and  problems  which 
are  of  concern  to  graduating  recreation  majors. 

390.  Supervision  of  Community  Centers  and  Play- 
grounds. 

This  course  covers  the  varied  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nity center  and  playgrounds  operation;  stresses 
leadership  techniques;  outlines  programs  and  con- 
siders problems  relating  to  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  these  programs. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Recreation.  5  hours. 
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572.  Problems  in  School  and  Community  Recreation. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  school  and  community  recreation 
pertaining  to  philosophy,  program,  facilities  and  lead- 
ership. This  course  will  consider  the  school  camp 
program. 

530.     Camping  Administration. 

Prerequisite:  REC  386  or  organized  camp  experience. 
Organization,   administration,    staffing,    and    program 
planning  for  different  types  of  camps. 

537.     Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  local,  county,  and  federal  agencies  with 
emphasis  on  objectives,  philosophy,  problems, 
trends,  and  methods  of  operation. 

532.  The  Role  of  Government  in  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation 
policies  and  their  impact  on  community  recreation 
programs. 

534.     Public  Recreation  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  Recreation  512. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation 
departments  at  the  local  level. 

536.  Introduction  to  Recreation  for  the  III  and  Hand- 
icapped. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic  recreation  services  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  persons  with  physcial,  emotional  and 
intellectual  disorders. 

537.  Recreation  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  Recreation  536  or  EXC  505. 

The  use  of  recreational  activities  and  their  therapeutic 
value  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

538.  Recreation  for  the  Aging. 
Prerequisite:  REC  512  and  SOC  665. 

Recreation  program  services  for  the  aging  and  aged 
in  both  community  and  institutional  settings. 

Dance  Education  (DED) 

257.     Introduction  to  Modern  Dance  Composition.  3 

hours. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  dance  composition  with 

experience    in    the    development    of    individual    and 

group  studies. 

257.     Introduction   to  Methods   of  Teaching  Modern 

Dance. 

See  PED  281. 

352.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Modern  Dance  Tech- 
nique. 3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  and  exploration  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
modern  dance  with  emphasis  on  anatomical  struc- 
ture, muscular  activity  and  movement  principles.  Par- 
ticipation and  teaching  experience  in  a  technique 
class  will  be  part  of  the  laboratory  work. 

353.  Theories  of  Movement.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  movement  theories  of  noted  dancers  and 
movement  analysts. 

354a, b.     Dance  Workshop.  3  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  257. 
Projects  in   choreography,  directing,   production  and 
performance  culminating  in  public  concern  presenta- 
tions. 


450.  History  of  Dance  from  Primitive  Man  Through 
the  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  primitive 
times  through  the  Renaissance. 

457.  History  of  Dance  From  the  Baroque  Period 
Through  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  the  Baroque 
period  through  the  twentieth  century.  The  contribu- 
tions of  outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 

455.     Readings  in  Dance.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  and 

related  arts  with   emphasis  on   current  personalities, 

research,  issues,  and  educational  trends. 

Safety  Education  (SED) 

575.  Fundamentals  of  Safety  Education. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  acci- 
dent problem  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  preven- 
tion program. 

576.  Principles  of  Traffic  Safety. 
Prerequisite:  SED  575  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety 
practices  with  psychological  testing  and  use  of  simu- 
lation in  the  development  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  over-all  driving  situation. 

577.  Practices  in  Driver  Education. 
Prerequisite:  SED  576  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automo- 
biles, development  of  approved  driving  attitudes  and 
habits,  and  the  administration  of  high  school  pro- 
grams of  driver  education. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  (ELE) 

Head:  White. 

400.     Problem  in  Library  Education. 

402.  Reference  Materials  and  Services. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  reference  sources  and  use  of  the  library  as 
an  information  laboratory. 

403.  Introduction  to  Classification  and  Cataloging. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  the  organization  of  library 
materials  based  on  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

404.  Administration  of  a  Library  Media  Center. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Housing,  equipment,  staff,  public  relations,  and  other 
aspects  of  library  management. 

500.  (Audio-Visual  Education)  Utilization  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials. 

501.  Book  Selection  and  Purchase. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading 
lists,  book  publishers  and  publishing  standards  useful 
in  balancing  a  collection,  and  methods  of  reading 
guidance. 
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502.     The  Library  in  the  Instructional  Program. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion  by  correlating  library   use  with   elementary  and 
secondary  school  curricula;  material  selection  for  the 
enrichment  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 
(EMT) 

Head:  Wilson. 

335.  Secondary  School  Mathematics  Curriculum. 
Prerequisite:    Admission    to    teacher    education,    EPY 
304,  and  MAT  254. 

Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  in- 
structional programs  in  secondary  school  mathemat- 
ics. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  EMT  335. 

337.  Elementary  Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  205,  206  or  MAT  502,  EEL  334,  but 
usually  will  be  scheduled  concurrently  with  EEL  334. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  mathematics  for  elementary  schools. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Mathematics.  1 
hour. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Mathe- 
matics. 15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  EMT  336. 

400.      Problem  in  Mathematics   Education.   1   to  5 

hours. 

Up  to  10  hours  EMT  400  enrollment  may  be  used  in 

total  program.  One  5  hour  enrollment  is  required  as 

a  post-student  teaching  seminar. 

507.      Teaching    Mathematics    in    the    Elementary 

School. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 

teaching  modern   mathematics   in  the  elementary 

school. 

515.  (Mathematics)  Contemporary  General  Mathe- 
matics. 

Probability,  direct  and  indirect  measurement,  and 
algebraic  and  numerical  concepts  applicable  to  junior 
high  and  secondary  mathematics  courses. 

537.  Teaching  Mathematics  to  Educationally  De- 
prived Children. 

Methods  and  materials  in  teaching  mathematics  to 
compensate  for  educationally  deprived  elementary 
children. 

532.  Mathematics  for  Teachers  of  Educationally  De- 
prived Children. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  to  teach  math- 
ematics to  educationally  deprived  elementary 
children. 

533.  Elementary  School  Algebra  and  Geometry  for 
Teachers  of  Educationally  Deprived  Children. 

Basic  algebraic  geometric  concepts  to  teach  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  (EMU) 

Head:  Dooley. 

(For  other  courses,  see  "Music  Education,"  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 


346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education. 
400.     Problem  in  Music  Education. 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 
(EPH) 

Head:  Newsome. 

380.  Introductory  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Examination  of  the  educational  ideas  of  prominent 
philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Rous- 
seau, Herbart,  and  Dewey.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to 
the  fundamental  educational  issue  and  topics  raised 
by  these  ideas. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  MEASUREMENT  (EPY)  AND 
RESEARCH  (ERS) 

Head:  Torrance. 

207.  Human  Development  and  the  Educative  Pro- 
cess. 3  hours. 

Mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  social  growth  of  the 
elementary  school  child  in  relation  to  learning.  Di- 
rected observation. 

304.  Educational  Psychology. 

Application  of  psychology  to  problems  of  child 
growth  and  development,  learning,  motivation,  mea- 
surements, personality  adjustment  and  mental  hy- 
giene, and  individual  differences. 

305.  Adolescent  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  adolescents; 
evaluation  of  their  total  development. 

407.     Psychology  of  Childhood. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,   need,   and   abilities   of   elementary   pupils; 

evaluation  of  their  total  development. 

472.     (Psychology)  Programmed  Instruction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  EPY  304. 
Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with 
practice  in  writing  a  program. 

500.     Test  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature   and   function   of   measurement   in   education. 
Teacher-made  and  standardized  tests  and  scales.   In- 
troductory statistical  concepts  of  measurement. 

506.     Classroom  Learning  Problems  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  cultur- 
ally, and  educational  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth,  special  classroom  learning  problems,  and 
classroom  learning  problems  in  integrated  schools. 

READING  EDUCATION  (ERD) 

Head:  Aaron. 

400.  Problem  in  Reading  Education. 

401.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  in- 
cluding methods,  techniques,  and  materials,  from 
first  through  twelfth  grades. 

402.  The  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabil- 
ities. 
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Causes  of  reading  disability:  methods  of  diagnosis; 
procedures  and  materials  for  corrective  work,  group 
and  individual. 

403.     Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 
The   development   of   reading   skills    needed   by   stu- 
dents in  grades  7-12  for  success  in  school  subjects. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  (ESW) 

(For  other  courses  in  social  work,  See  School  of  So- 
cial Work  Bulletin) 

400.     Problem  in  School  Social  Work. 

500.     School  Social  Work. 

Basic  problems  faced   by   school   social  workers, 

selected  on  the  basis  of  group  needs. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  (ESC) 

Head:  Shrum. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum. 

336.  Secondary  Science  Methods. 

339.  Elementary  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EEL  334. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Science  Education. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Science  Educa- 
tion. 

400.     Problem  in  Science  Education. 

502.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 
teaching  biological  and  physical  sciences  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

(ESS) 

Acting  Head:  Schneider. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Secondary  Social  Sciences. 
Current   status    and    trends   with    illustrations    of   se- 
lected   teaching    strategies    and    media    for    both 
cognitive  and  affective  learning. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:  ESS  335  and  345. 

Development  of  instructional  objectives  and  the 
examination  and  application  of  instructional  proce- 
dures, utilization  of  media  and  methods  of  evalua- 
tion. 

340.  Elementary  Social  Studies  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   ECS  334,  but  usually  will  be  scheduled 
concurrently  with  ECS  334. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  social  studies  for  elementary  schools. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social  Science. 
One    week    of    in-school    observation    and    practical 
experience  followed  by  seminar  meetings. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Social 
Sciences. 

400.     Problem  in  Social  Science  Education. 

503.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

The  examination  and  application  of  instructional  pro- 
cedures and    materials   focusing   upon   the   cognitive 


and  affective  processes  relevant  to  elementary  school 
social  studies  education. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

Design  and  implementation  of  teaching  strategies  and 
media  selection  and  utilization  appropriate  to  specific 
cognitive  and  affective  learning  problems  in  the  social 
sciences. 


SPEECH  EDUCATION  (ESP) 

Head:  Veal. 

336.     Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Speech. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Speech. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Speech. 

400.  Special  Problem  in  Secondary  Speech. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Speech. 

591.  (SPC)  Teaching  Speech. 

593.  (SPC)  Speech  for  the  Elementary  Teacher. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  (EST) 

Head:  Dickerson. 

345a,  b,  c.     School  Practicum.  1-3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  and  enrollment  in 
a  teacher  training  program. 

Supervised,  two-week  period  of  observation-partici- 
pation at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  a  public 
school  in  or  near  the  student's  residence. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Curriculum  and  methods  and  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  required  education  and  teaching  field 
courses. 

Prospective  teachers  are  placed  in  selected  schools 
for  an  entire  quarter,  during  which  they  are  super- 
vised in  actual  teaching  in  their  chosen  field. 

500.  Curriculum,  Materials,  and  Methods:  Elemen- 
tary Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  EDU  304,  335,  336  or  the  equivalent, 
one  year  of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for 
student  teaching  for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  for 
experienced  teachers  in  lieu  of  regular  student  teach- 
ing. Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered  only  in  the 
first  six-week  session  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Not 
open  to  students  following  the  regular  program  for 
certification. 

507.  Curriculum,  Materials,  and  Methods:  Junior 
High  Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

502.  Curriculum,  Materials,  and  Methods:  Secondary 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

570.  Fundamentals  of  the  Supervision  of  Student 
Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher 
personnel. 

Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  and  practices 
in  the  supervision  of  student  teaching  and  other  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences. 

577.     Internship  in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teach- 
ing. 
Prerequisite:  EST  510  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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A  study-work  program;  directed  supervision  of 
student  teaching. 

572.  Investigation  in  the  Supervision  of  Student 
Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  EST  510  and  511  and  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teaching,  emphasizing  research  in  problems  of  stu- 
dent teaching. 

PROGRAM  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

Chairman:  Hunt 

General    Exceptional    Children    Courses 

(EXC) 

500.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EPY 
304. 

Nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities 
and  their  influence  on  emotional,  social,  education, 
and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  services  required 
for  exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum 
capacities. 

501.  Clinical  Problems  in  Teaching  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for 
use  with  children  with  mental  retardation,  sensory, 
physical  or  other  disturbances  affecting  learning. 
Experience  in  diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and 
in  formal  reporting. 

Mental  Retardation  (EXC) 

504.     Nature  of  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisite:   EPY  304,  EXC  500,  plus  three  additional 
courses  in  education. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental 
retardation  and  implications  for  adjustment  and  edu- 
cation. Problems  of  parental  adjustment,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  educational  modifications. 

506.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Skill  Sub- 
jects to  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500 
and  504. 

The  study,  selection  and  preparation  of  suitable  cur- 
ricular  materials:  methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills 
which  mentally  retarded  children  need. 

507.  Secondary  School  Programming  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  and 
young  adult  mentally  retarded:  pre-occupational  and 
occupational  and  related  experiences,  home  and  fam- 
ily living,  civic  responsibility,  and  community  living. 
The  relationship  of  the  teacher  as  a  counselor  and 
the  utilization  of  community  resources  will  also  be 
stressed. 

508.  Curriculum  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  of  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  educable  mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  subject 
matter — academic  developmental,  occupational  edu- 
cation. Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  con- 


sidered in  reference  to  psychological  and  cultural 
determinants  in  the  mentally  retarded  and  attain- 
ments necessary  for  adequate  function  in  society. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching:  The  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. 

595.  (Home  Economics)  Teaching  the  Severely  Men- 
tally Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500,  504,  Home  Economics  (PSY) 
490. 

This  course  will  consider  (1)  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  and  (2)  pro- 
grams maintained  in  public  schools,  institutions, 
private  agencies,  and  sheltered  workshops  to  prepare 
them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily life,  mobility,  employment,  literacy,  etc.,  from 
both  the  curricular  and  methodological  aspects  of 
education. 

Physically  Limited  (EXC) 

515.  Nature  of  Physical  Limitations. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500. 
Nature  and  causes  of  motor  handicaps  with  emphasis 
on  cerebral  palsy.  Contributions  of  various  therapies, 
equipment,  and  services  of  physical  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  speech  correction,  and  play  therapy. 

516.  Teaching  Physically  Limited  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500 
and  515. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable 
materials  and  modifications  of  methodology  to  meet 
the  needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching:  The  Motor  Handi- 
capped. 

Emotional  Disturbance  (EXC) 

520.     Education  of  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing  in  edu- 
cation. 

Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social 
disturbances  and  effects  of  learning  and  educational 
adjustments.  Basic  alterations  in  school  program  are 
discussed.  Specific  course  goals  are  implemented  by 
practicum  experiences. 

527.     Teaching  Procedures  for  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  500,  PSY  623,  EXC  520. 
Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educa- 
tional  programs   for   disturbed   children.    Emphasizes 
intervention   techniques   and    behavior   management, 
educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and   remedial 
teaching,  and  the  relationship  process. 
Note:  There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergradu- 
ate  degree    in    the    emotional    disturbance    area.    All 
degree-offering  programs   are   at   the    master's   level 
and  above.  For  further  information  see  the  Graduate 
School    Bulletin    and/or   contact    Head,    Education   of 
Disturbed  Children. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (SPA) 

310.     Survey  of  Speech  Problems. 

The  introductory  course  for  those  majoring  in  speech 
pathology.  Acts  as  course  for  the  classroom  teacher 
who  wishes  to  become  informed  about  speech  prob- 
lems and  as  a  course  for  students  majoring  in 
speech.  A  study  of  the  major  etiology  and  basic  ther- 
apy for  all  types  of  speech  defects,  with  a  concentra- 
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tion  on  those  most  commonly  found  in  the 
classroom. 

345.  September  School  Practicum  in  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy. 1  hour. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy. 15  hours. 

400.  Special  Problems  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology.  1-5  hours. 

Adaptation  of  the  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
curriculum  to  the  individual  needs  of  mature  stu- 
dents. A  detailed  outline  of  requirements  must  be 
prepared  in  conference  by  the  student  and  instructor 
and  approved  by  the  head  of  speech  pathology  and 
audiology. 

472.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  Mecha- 
nism. 3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing, 
phonation,  resonance,  and  articulation  for  speech;  a 
study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice  and 
speech. 

473.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hearing  Mecha- 
nism. 3  hours. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle  and  inner 
ear  structures;  auditory  pathways  leading  to  and  in- 
cluding the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary  auditory 
projection  areas  in  the  cortex. 

474.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science. 

The  physical  properties  of  sound;  basic  psychoacous- 
tics;  the  human  speech  mechanism  as  a  sound 
source  and  resonator;  acoustic  properties  of  vowels 
and  consonants;  sound  spectrum  relationships  of 
vocal  pitch,  loudness,  and  voice  quality;  basic  instru- 
mentation. 

450.     (Psychology)  Language  Development. 

Prerequisite:    EPY  304  or   equivalent  and    PSY  490  or 

equivalent. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 

symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 

symbolism   on   personal   development  and   behavior; 

language  development  norms. 

457.  Speech  and  Language  Problems  in  the  Class- 
room. 

A  consideration  of  speech  and  language  problems  on 
the  basis  of  classroom  involvement;  basic  informa- 
tion in  speech  and  language  development  and  inter- 
fering factors. 

477.      Introduction  to  Audiology.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the 
pathologies  causing  hearing  loss,  and  basic  theory  of 
hearing  evaluations.  A  survey  of  educational,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  rehabilitation  for  persons  with  a 
loss.  Practice  in  pure  tone  audiometry. 

473.  Psychology  of  Deafness. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  471. 

A  study  of  the  development,  adjustment,  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  deaf,  including  mental  develop- 
ment, personality  development,  emotional 
adjustment,  and  social  maturity;  the  aptitudes,  spe- 
cial abilities  and  associated  handicaps  of  the  deaf. 

474.  Articulatory  Disorders  of  Speech.  3  hours. 
Etiology,  rationale  and   methods  of  therapy  for  func- 
tional and  organic  disorders  of  voice  and  articulation. 
Development   of   a   therapeutic   program    and    lesson 
plans. 


475.  Functional  Voice  Disorders.  3  hours. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to 
functional  causes;  etiologies  and  therapies. 

476.  Stuttering:  Etiology  and  Therapy.  3  hours. 
Major   theories    of   causation    of   stuttering,   whether 
based   in   neurophysiological,   emotional,   or   learning 
factors.   The   development   of   an    integrated   therapy 
based  on  modern  research. 

477.  Clinical  Audiology  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413,  471. 

Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of 
hearing,  including  simple  and  complex  stimuli, 
threshold  and  supra-threshold  measurements,  and 
pure  tone  and  speech  audiometric  measures. 

478.  Clinical  Audiology  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413,  471,  477. 

The  study  of  the  rationale  and  procedures  of  ad- 
vanced tests  used  for  differentiating  between  types  of 
auditory  disorders. 

479.  Speech  Audiometry  and  Hearing  Aids.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  using  speech 
materials  in  hearing  evaluations  and  hearing  aid 
selections;  the  design  and  physical  characteristics  of 
hearing  aids. 

507,  502,  503,  504,  505.  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech 
Pathology.  10  hours;  2  hours  each  course. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  412  (dependent  on  content 
courses  and  practicum  courses  taken  previously). 
Supervised  clinical  practice  in  speech  pathology  in- 
cluding functional  and  organic  disorders;  speech 
problems  provided  for  observation  and  clinical  prac- 
tice include  articulation,  voice,  delayed  speech,  stut- 
tering, and  aphasia;  in  addition,  speech  problems 
associated  with  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  hear- 
ing loss  are  included  in  the  therapy  program.  As  the 
student  progresses  in  the  program,  the  level  of  case 
severity  and  responsibility  will  increase. 

577,  572,  573,  574,  575.  Clinical  Practice  in  Audiol- 
ogy. 10  hours;  2  hours  each  course. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413  (dependent  on  content 
courses  and  practicum  courses  taken  previously). 
Clinical  and  field  experience  in  audiology  including 
neo-natal  testing,  pediatric  audiology,  public  school 
screening,  work  with  the  pre-school  deaf,  auditory 
training  and  speech  reading,  noise  measurements 
and  hearing  conservation,  electro-physiology,  neu- 
roaudiology,  otologic  audiology  and  geriatric  audiol- 
ogy- 

534.  Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies, 
identification  of  speech  defects,  and  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  referral,  examination  and  correction.  Clini- 
cal demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta 
Speech  School. 

538.  Program  Administration  in  Speech  Pathology.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  474. 

Methods  for  finding,  selecting  and  scheduling  speech 
cases  in  the  public  schools,  clinics,  etc.  The  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  problems  in  keeping  rec- 
ords, reporting  and  coordinating  speech  pathology 
activities.  Discussion  of  professional  responsibilities, 
relationships  with  other  professional  persons,  and 
current  trends  in  the  profession. 
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539.  Advanced  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech 
combined  with  intensive  readings,  conferences,  and 
discussions. 

575.  Directed  Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 
Adaptation  of  the  speech  pathology  curriculum  to  the 
individual  needs  of  mature  students.  A  detailed  out- 
line of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in  conference 
by  the  student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the 
head  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

576.  Directed  Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 
Continuation  of  SPA  575,  but  content  must  be  differ- 
ent. 

578.  Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training.  3  hours. 
Prerequistie:  SPA  471. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by 
the  hearing  handicapped;  procedures  for  improving 
communication  by  means  of  speech  reading  and  au- 
ditory training. 

579.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Children. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471,  578. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  procedures  used  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
child.  Both  the  historical  development  and  current 
trends  in  education  of  the  hearing  impaired  will  be 
reviewed.  Supervised  clinical  practice. 

580.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Adults.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471,  578. 

The  social,  educational,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  hearing  handicapped  adults.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  adjustment  needs  of  the  older  person 
with  gradually  increasing  hearing  impairment.  Super- 
vised clinical  practice. 

567.     Hearing  Conservation. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  313,  471. 

A  study   of  the    methods   used   for  the   detection   of 

pathological  noise  and  the  correction  of  its  effects  on 

the   human    hearing   mechanism    in    the   community, 

industry  and  the  military. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EVO) 

Chairman:  O'Kelley.  Heads:  O'Kelley,  Agricultural 
Education;  Calhoun,  Business  Education;  Sanders, 
Distributive  Education;  Cross,  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation; Harrison,  Industrial  Arts  Education;  Fowler, 
Trade  &  Industrial  Education. 

400.     Problems  in  Vocational  Education. 

503.  Coordination  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching  Vocational  Education. 
546,  547,  548.     Internship  in  Vocational  Education. 
Courses   leading   to  certification    in   various  teaching 
fields   in   vocational   education   are    listed    by  depart- 
ments. 

Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Agricultural  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Agricultural  Education. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 


349.     Seminar  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Prerequisite:  EAG  346,  347,  348. 

Problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  student 

teaching. 

400.     Problem  in  Agricultural  Education. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching  Agricultural  Education. 

546,  547,  548.     Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Prerequisite:    EAF   346,    347,    348   and    consent   of    in- 
structor. 

Selected  students  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
selected  on-going  educational  programs  involving 
specific  types  of  experiences  consistent  with  the  stu- 
dent's vocational  objective. 

Business  Education  (EBE) 

300.     Shorthand. 

Gregg  shorthand:    theory,  development  of  skill   and 

reading  and  writing,  dictation,  and  transcription. 

307.     Shorthand. 
Continuation  of  EBE  300. 

302.  Shorthand. 
Continuation  of  EBE  301. 

303.  Typewriting. 

Introductory  typewriting  for  personal  or  vocational 
use. 

304.  Typewriting. 
Intermediate  typewriting. 

305.  Typewriting. 
Advanced  typewriting. 

306.  Transcription. 

Advanced  dictation  and  transcription. 

370.     Business  Office  Procedures. 

Secretarial  traits  and  duties;  filing;  operation  of  dic- 
tating, duplicating,  and  other  office  machines. 

377.     Business  Machines. 

Practicum  in  the  use  of  office  machines:  desk  calcula- 
tors, adding  machines,  duplicating  machines,  electric 
typewriters,  dictating  and  transcribing  machines. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Business  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Business  Education. 

345.  Practicum  in  Business  Education. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Business  Educa- 
tion. 

400.  Problem  in  Business  Education. 

401.  Business  Communication. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  business  let- 
ters and  reports;  collecting,  organizing,  and 
interpreting  data. 

507.     Theory  and  Principles   in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing for  Teachers.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EBE  302,  305,  EBE  336  or  equivalent. 
Teaching    theory,    psychological    principles    of    skill 
building,  and  evaluation. 

502.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Basic  Business  Sub- 
jects for  Teachers. 

Development  of  units,  selection  and  organization  of 
material,  student  motivation,  and  evaluation  in  the 
basic  high  school  business  subjects. 

503.  Advanced  Office  Practice  and  Machines  for 
Teachers. 

Unit   development,    laboratory   practice,   and   evalua- 
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tion  in  the  high  school  teaching  of  office  practice  and 
machine  use. 

504.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting  for  Teachers. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards,  and  evalu- 
ation in  the  teaching  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
in  terms  of  pupil  growth. 

507.  Office  Management. 

Scientific  office  management:  principles,  equipment, 
supervision,  office  records  and  reports,  methods  and 
procedures,  filing,  selection  and  training  of  office 
personnel. 

508.  Data  Processing. 

512.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Business 
Education. 

576.  (Home  Economics)  Family  Finance  Education. 
Economic  factors  related  to  sound  family  financial 
planning;  using  and  accounting  for  money,  acquiring 
financial  resources,  covering  risks,  and  planning  es- 
tates. Development  of  instructional  materials  for 
classroom  use. 

Distributive  Education  (EDE) 

100.     Introduction  to  Distributive  Education. 

Aims,    organization,    and    activities    of    a    distributive 

education  program. 

200.     Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Basic. 
Overview   of   on-the-job    experiences    in   distributive 
education,  with   work   experience    in    marketing  and 
distribution. 

307.     Organization  of  Distributive  Education. 
The   distributive   education   program    at   the    Federal, 
state,  and  local  level;  duties  of  the  teacher-coordina- 
tor;   operation    of    the    adult    distributive    education 
program;  visits  to  programs  in  operation. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Distributive  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Distributive  Education. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Distributive  Edu- 
cation. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Distributive  Education. 

500.     Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Sales. 
Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  sales  or  sales-supporting  busi- 
ness. 

507.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Junior 
Management. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  supervisory  and  junior  man- 
agement positions. 

502.     Adult  Distributive  Education. 

Objectives,    problems,   organization,    and    promotion 

of  adult  distributive  education  training. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

506.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Distributive  Education. 

Home  Economics  Education  (EHE) 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Home  Economics. 

336.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 

345.  September  School  Practicum  in  Home  Econom- 
ics. 


346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. 
400.     Problem  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  (EIA) 

100.  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four  double  pe- 
riods. 

General  survey  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  tools, 
and  procedures. 

707.  Beginning  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four 
double  periods. 

Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  industrial  arts 
woodworking  projects. 

702.  Industrial  Arts  Drafting.  One  single  and  four 
double  periods. 

Reading  and  writing  a  graphic  language;  developing 
working  drawings  which  have  application  to  industrial 
arts  projects. 

300.  Advanced  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four 
double  periods. 

A  continuation  of  Industrial  Arts  100  in  which  the 
student  works  on  advanced  projects  and  gains  expe- 
rience in  carrying  on  a  general  shop  program. 

305.  Advanced  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four 
double  periods. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  woodwork  with  more 
emphasis  on  power  machinery. 

370.  Metal  Work.  One  single  and  four  double  peri- 
ods. 

Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  projects  in 
metal;  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools. 

375.     Power  Machines. 

A  study  of  the  production  and  utilization  of  power  in 
modern  industry  and  transportation.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  electronic,  die- 
sel  and  jet  systems. 

320.  Basic  Electrical  Technology.  One  single  and 
four  double  periods. 

Introductory  electricity  and  electronics;  application  of 
principles  to  projects. 

325.  Blue  Print  Reading  and  Processing.  One  single 
and  four  double  periods. 

Solution  of  blue  print  reading  problems  of  various 
industries;  construction  and  development  of  draw- 
ings, tracings,  and  prints. 

326.  Advanced  Drafting.  One  single  and  four  double 
periods. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  drafting.  Advanced  prob- 
lems in  drafting  and  machine  design  are  studied. 

327.  Machine  Drafting  and  Design.  One  single  and 
four  double  periods. 

Advanced  problems  will  be  developed  in  drafting, 
such  as  shape  description,  auxiliaries,  sections,  lay- 
outs, isometrics,  and  perspective. 

328.  Industrial  Arts  Design.  One  single  and  four 
double  periods. 

Application  of  industrial  art  design  to  student  pro- 
jects. 

330.     Development  of  American  Industries. 
Common   industrial    materials   and   their   production; 
size  and  cost  estimate;  application  of  mathematics  to 
industrial  arts  work. 

332.     Industrial  Arts  and  Handicraft  for  Teachers.  One 

single  and  four  double  periods. 

The  place  and  type  of  industrial  arts  suitable  for 
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adults,  camp  counselors,  teachers,  homemakers,  and 
others  interested  in  creative  activities. 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Industrial  Arts. 

336.  Methods  in  Industrial  Arts. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Industrial  Arts. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Industrial  Arts. 
400.     Problem  in  Industrial  Arts. 

501.  Woodworking. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  305. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  woodworking. 

502.  Advanced  Metal  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  metal  technology. 

503.  Power  Machines. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  315. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  power  machines. 

504.  Advanced  Electronics  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  electronics. 

505.  Drafting. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  328. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  drafting. 

510.     Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education. 
History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evalu- 
ation. 

577.  Organization  of  Subject  Matter  in  Industrial 
Arts. 

Selection,  organization,  presentation,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  subject  matter  in  industrial  arts.  Students  will 
work  out  job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and  plan 
course  content. 

572.     Administration  of  Industrial  Arts. 

Interpretation  of  industrial  arts  curricula  in  terms  of 

school  and  community. 


Prerequisite:  ETI  502. 

Development  of  courses   of  study,   course  outlines, 

instructional    material,    and    organization    of    course 

content. 

504.  School  Shop  Equipment  and  Management. 
Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school 
shops  and  laboratories;  selection  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment. 

505.  History  and  Policies  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contribu- 
tions of  vocational  educatiors;  and  principles  and 
laws  under  which  programs  operate. 

506.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Programs. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  techniques  of  trade 
and  technical  programs  as  related  to  recent  legisla- 
tion. 

508.  Diversified  Cooperative  Training  Program  Devel- 
opment. 

Analysis  of  community  training  needs;  relations 
between  school,  community  and  industry;  and  orga- 
nization of  adult  programs. 

509.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Mate- 
rial for  Cooperative  Programs. 

Prerequisite:  EDU  544. 

Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source 
material  for  general  and  direct  related  study  in  part- 
time  cooperative  classes. 

570.     Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 


Trade  &  Industrial  Education  (ETI) 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

336.  Teaching    Procedures    in    Trade    and    Industrial 
Education. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education. 

349.     Seminar  in    Trade   and   Industrial   Education.   3 
hours. 

400.     Problem  in  Teaching  Trade  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. 

500.     Occupational  Analysis. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within 

an  occupation  for  instructional  content. 

507.     Principles  and   Practices   in    Teaching   Industrial 

Subjects. 

Principles    and    practices    of    teaching    manipulative 

skills  and  related  technology:  organization  of  subject 

matter,  lesson  planning  and  student  appraisal. 

502.  Curriculum    Planning    for    Trade   and    Industrial 
Subjects. 

Principles    and    procedures    in    the    development    of 
curricula  for  trade  and  technical  courses. 

503.  Instructional  Development  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Subjects. 
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Courses  in  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  are 
designated  LAR,  except  for  ENV  400  and  ENV  600. 

200.     Basic  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Basic    principles    of   design    theory    and    philosophy. 
Application  through  the  use  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional problems  involving  form,  light,  color,  and  tex- 
ture. 

202.  Basic  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  200  and  255. 
The  design  concept:  research,  analysis,  synthesis.  A 
linking  together  of  basic  design  philosophy  as  out- 
lined in  Landscape  Architecture  200,  the  design  con- 
cept and  practical  design  situations.  The  continuity  of 
theory  between  abstract  and  concrete. 

255.  Architectural  Drafting.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Principles  of  orthographic  projection,  isometric  draw- 
ing, one  and  two  point  perspective.  Emphasis  on  let- 
tering, composition  and  graphic  presentation. 

256.  Architectural  Projections.  Five  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  255. 

Use  of   perspective,   drawing  and   various   rendering 

techniques  in  presentation  plans. 

272.  History  of  Landscape  Design.  Five  lecture  peri- 
ods. 

Development  of  the  art  of  landscape  design  from 
early  cultures  to  the  present  with  special  stress  upon 
the  transition  of  styles  and  the  development  of  the 
naturalistic  and  contemporary  periods. 

273.  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture.  Five  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  272  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  periods  of  architectural  his- 
tory with  particular  emphasis  on  the  rationale  of  each 
development.  Open  to  all  majors  of  all  colleges  and 
departments. 

303.     Plant  Materials.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  101,  Botany  121. 
A  study   of   plant   materials   with   emphasis   on   plant 
keying,   identification   and   use.    Evergreen   trees, 
shrubs  and  vines. 


304.  Planting  Design  I.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  255,  256. 
Analysis  of  plant  elements  and  form.  Emphasis  on 
plant  function  in  the  landscape  composition.  Basic 
problems  in  planting  design  of  small  areas  with  em- 
phasis on  orientation,  arrangement  and  human 
needs. 

313.     Landscape  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  255,  Agricultural 
Engineering  210  or  other  drafting  experience. 
Introductory  problems  in   landscape  design  with 
emphasis  on  residential  properties  and  gardens. 

375.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  202  and  350, 
basic  landscape  design  sequence. 

Small  scale  projects  involving  elementary  problems  of 
design.  Emphasis  on  circulation  patterns,  material 
characteristics  and  the  use  of  small  elements  of  de- 
sign in  the  landscape. 

376.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 
Intermediate  scale  projects  involving  a  variety  of  top- 
ographical   characteristics,    design    elements,    space 
and  circulation  requirements. 

377.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Emphasis  on  park  and  recreational  design  for  various 

population  requirements. 

378.  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 
Urban  and  suburban  design  studies  involving  a  com- 
plexity of  design  elements  featuring  land  use, 
ecology  and  circulation  problems  at  the  gross  level 
and  spatial  and  natural  relationships  at  the  intimate 
level. 

379.  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  316. 
Large  scale  projects  with  complex  spatial  and  circula- 
tion   requirements    and    requiring    understanding    of 
architectural    and    engineering    problems.    Civic   and 
town  design,  regional  planning. 

320.  Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  202  and  357; 
basic  architectural  design  sequence. 
Exploration  of  material  and  structural  logic  as  the  ba- 
sis for  architectural  design.  Consideration  of  climatic 
and  environmental  aspects  of  design.  Specific  archi- 
tectural problems  involving  principles  of  circulation. 

322.  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  lab- 
oratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 
Intermediate  architectural  design  involving  repetitive 
design  elements,  larger  structures,  more  complex  cir- 
culation    requirements,     modular    coordination    and 
architecture  as  space. 

323.  Advanced  Landscape  Ecology.  Five  lecture  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  physical  science  electives. 
Exploration  of  the  ecological  relationship  of  man  and 
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his  environment.  Introduces  problems  of  geology, 
geography,  climatology,  physiology,  pathology,  ento- 
mology, zoology,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  seek  a  scientific 
basis  for  planning  action. 

325.     Intermediate   Recreation    Planning    Design   Stu- 
dio. Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 
Intermediate  scale  projects  involving  recreation  prob- 
lems in  urban  and  surburban  areas.  Emphasis  on  play 
areas  and  small  community  parks. 

333.  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  lab- 
oratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 
Advanced  architectural  design.  Projects  requiring  the 
solution  of  structural,   material   and  circulation  func- 
tions. 

335.     Advanced   Recreation    Planning   Design   Studio. 

Five  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315,  325. 

Large  scale  recreation  planning  involving  projects  on 

a  regional  scale. 

340.     Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Five  lecture  periods. 

Professional   practice   and   ethics;    contracts,    reports, 

and  specifications. 

350.  Landscape  Engineering.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  210,  Mathemat- 
ics 100  and  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Review  of  the  transit  and  contour  principles.  Empha- 
sis placed  on  grading  and  earth  volume  calculations. 
Slide  rule  operation  in  relation  to  grading  computa- 
tions, staking  and  coordinate  layout  and  storm  drain- 
age procedures.  CPS  terminal  use  and  its  relation  to 
site  engineering. 

357.     Plant  Materials.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101. 
A  study  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  identify- 
ing  characteristics,    natural    habitat    and    cultural    re- 
quirements. Primarily  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

352.     Plant  Materials.  Five  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101. 

A   continuation   of   Landscape    Architecture   351    with 

emphasis  on  herbaceous  plant  materials. 

354.  Planting  Design  II.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:     Landscape    Architecture    303,    304,    351 
and  352. 

Use  of  plant  material  in  relation  to  other  landscape 
elements.  Specific  problems  calling  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  plant  characteristics  and  requirements.  Prep- 
aration of  planting  plans  and  specifications. 

355.  Terminal  Problem.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Second  quarter  senior  standing  or  the 
consent  of  the  department  head. 

An  advanced  problem  in  landscape  architecture, 
which,  by  its  relative  comprehensiveness,  will  serve 
as  a  final  examination  for  the  course  of  study  as  out- 
lined in  the  program. 

356.  Terminal  Recreation  Planning  Problem.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Advanced    problems    in    recreation    planning,    which 

will  serve  as  a  final  examination  for  this  field  of 

study. 

357.  Landscape  Construction.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 


Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  350. 

An    introduction    to    structural    analysis,    hydraulics, 

sprinkler    irrigation    and    retaining    wall    calculations. 

Emphasis  placed  on  detailing  construction  drawings. 

Student  investigation  of  construction  materials  in  the 

landscape. 

358.  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering.  Five  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  350. 
A  continuation  of  site  engineering,  with  emphasis  on 
vertical  alignment,  horizontal  alignment,  super-ele- 
vation of  roads,  parking  and  the  automobile  as  it  re- 
lates to  landscape  site  planning.  An  introduction  to 
transition  curves. 

364.  Advanced  Planting  Design.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  354. 
A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  354.  Primar- 
ily offered  as  an  elective  to  landscape  architecture 
and  horticulture  majors  desiring  additional  experi- 
ence in  planting  design.  Emphasis  on  large  scale  pro- 
jects. 

400.  (ENV)  Man  and  the  Physical  Environment.  Five 
lecture  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  course  for  non-majors  which  investigates 
the  natural  and  man-made  forces  affecting  environ- 
mental quality  and  change.  Developed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  participating  role  in  environmental  is- 
sues. Not  open  to  landscape  architecture  majors. 

453.  City  Planning.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  272  and  273. 
Background  course  in  city  planning  covering  the  his- 
tory and  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  introducing 
the  students  to  modern  trends  in  planning.  Designed 
as  a  foundation  for  further  study  of  professional  plan- 
ning. 

525.  Regional  Recreation  Planning.  Three  1-hour  lec- 
tures and  two  1-hour  lab  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  and  Recreation 
384  or  Forest  Resources  355. 

An  approach  to  regional  scale  recreation  planning. 
Studies  of  existing  regional  land  use  recreation  pro- 
grams, their  significance  and  implications  to  individ- 
ual park  planning.  A  look  at  space  requirements, 
policies  and  financial  considerations  in  the  design 
profession. 

527.     Park  Design.  3  hours. 

One  1-hour  lecture  period  and  two  1-hour  lab  peri- 
ods. Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  525. 
The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  spe- 
cific recreational  sites.  Problems  in  diagramming  of 
land  use,  site  surveys,  staging  developments  and 
planting  design  principles. 

554.  Civic  Design.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  453/653. 
The  study  of  techniques  for  urban  development  avail- 
able to  communities  seeking  to  improve  their  envi- 
ronment, including  the  study  of  malls,  parking,  street 
furniture  and  plant  materials,  the  choice  of  color 
schemes  and  signs,  the  renovation  and  modification 
of  buildings  and  facades,  methods  for  preserving  and 
restoring  historic  buildings  and  sites  and  the  study  of 
legislation  and  financial  methods. 

565.  Advanced  Landscape  Construction.  Five  labora- 
tory periods. 
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Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  358  or  graduate 
standing. 

Engineering  problems  of  an  advanced  nature  offered 
as  an  elective  for  landscape  architecture  majors  and 
required  in  the  graduate  program.  Detailed  study  of 
engineering  requirements  for  subdivisions,  land 
drainage,  sewage  disposal,  highway  engineering,  cost 
estimating  and  specification  writing. 


Prerequisite  for  each  of  the  following  courses  is 
enrollment  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  or  by 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Any  additional  prerequi- 
sites are  listed  with  the  course  description. 

300.  Physiography  and  Soils.  Three  2-hour  lecture- 
laboratory  periods. 

Characteristics  and  classification  of  major  physio- 
graphic features  of  the  forest  landscape;  and  rela- 
tionships with  soil  formation  and  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  properties  of  soils. 

301.  Forest   Vegetation.   Three   lectures   and   two   3- 
hour  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips. 
Identification,     classification,     silvical     requirements, 
and  distribution  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  of 
importance  to  the  management  of  forest  resources. 

302.  Forest  Ecology.  4  hours. 

Levels  of  organization  and  development  of  forest 
ecosystems;  controlling  factors;  cycling  of  materials; 
productivity  and  tropic  structure;  succession;  evolu- 
tionary development. 

303.  Silviculture.  Three  lectures  and  one  5-hour  lab- 
oratory period. 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  300,  301,  302,  390. 
Theory  and  techniques  of  controlling  establishment, 
composition    and    growth    of   forest    stands;    cultural 
treatments   including  cuttings,    use  of   fire  and   silvi- 
cides,  and  control  of  pests. 

370.     Forest  Climatology.  3  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  one  discussion  session. 

Local  climatology  and   meteorology  as  related  to 

edaphic,   biotic  and    large-scale   atmospheric  factors. 

Applications   to    fire   weather,    hydrology,    and    floral 

and  faunal  environments. 

377.  Forest  Hydrology.  4  hours. 
Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
A  survey  of  elementary  hydrologic  principles  as  re- 
lated to  forest  and  wildland  water  relations,  including 
precipitation,  water  yield,  quality  and  timing;  the  role 
of  vegetation  and  the  behavior  of  water  in  plants, 
soils  and  channels;  erosion  sedimentation,  and  min- 
eral cycling. 

320.  Forest  Ecosystems  Problems  Management.  4 
hours. 
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A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  impact  of  disease, 
fire,  insects,  and  other  destructive  agents  upon  forest 
resources  production. 

330.     Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  302. 
Principles   governing  conservation   and    management 
of   fish    and    wildlife.    The    interrelations    of    wildlife 
management  and  other  resource  uses. 

340.     Forest  Recreation.  3  hours. 

An  introductory  survey  of  public  use  of  forest  re- 
sources. Fundamentals  of  recreation  philosophy, 
planning,  development  and  management. 

350.  Tree  Structure,  Development,  and  Function.  4 
hours. 

Two  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: Forest  Resources  301,  302,  303. 
Structure  and  development  of  woody  plant  cells  and 
growth  increments;  biological  activity  and  function  of 
woody  plant  cells,  tissues,  and  organs;  the  effect  of 
silvicultural  treatments  on  wood  development. 

357.     Seasoning  and  Preservation.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350. 
Pre-drying,  air  seasoning  and   kiln   drying;   preserva- 
tive treatment. 

390.  Forest  Engineering.  Three  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Elements  of  graphics,  surveying,  mapping,  remote 
sensing  and  forest  improvements. 

394.     General  Forestry.  Four  lectures  and  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Relation  of  forests  to  economic  strength;  renewable 
versus  non-renewable  resources;  introduction  to  for- 
estry practices.  Not  open  to  forest  resources  stu- 
dents. 

400.  Advanced  Forest  Soils.  Three  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  300,  310. 
Morphological,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  forest  trees;  classifica- 
tion of  forest  profiles  and  site  index;  response  to 
harvesting  and  site  preparation  treatments,  drainage 
and  fertilization.  Appraisal  of  soil  conditions  on  forest 
properties. 

407.     (Botany)  Physiology  of  Woody  Plants.  Four  lec- 
tures and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:   Botany  380  or  483,  or  Horticulture  308, 
or  Forest  Resources  203. 

Special  topics  in  structure  and  function  of  woody 
plants.  Patterns  of  primary  and  secondary  growth, 
growth  and  form,  transport  in  xylem  and  phloem, 
dormancy,  and  reproduction. 

402.     Forest  Tree  Improvement.  3  hours. 
Three  lectures  and  two  week-end  field  trips.  Prereq- 
uisite: Genetics  358. 

Methods  of  selection,  breeding  and  propagation; 
heritability  of  traits;  geographical  variation  patterns  of 
forest  trees. 

470.  Micrometeorology.  Four  lectures  and  one  dis- 
cussion section. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253,  Physics  128,  and  Ge- 
ography 120. 

Transfer  of  heat,  mass,  and  momentum  in  the  lower 
layers  of  the  atmosphere,  both  from  uniform  surfaces 
and  individual  surface  elements.  Heat  transfer  by  ra- 


diation, convection,  and  conduction;  mass  transfer  of 
water  vapor  and  pollutants;  wind  profile  analysis. 

477.  Watershed  Hydrology  (Equivalent  of  Geography 
404).  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Physjcs  128  and  Geography  120  or  For- 
est Resources  311. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soil,  vegetation,  physi- 
ography and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  erosion  and  land  forming. 
Problems  of  measurement  and  regulation  of  stream- 
flow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  precipitation 
are  included. 

430.     Forest  Range  Management.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  302. 
Principles  of  range  management  involving  the  use  by 
domestic  animals   and   wildlife   of  forest   range   as  a 
resource;    improvement  of  forest   range;    ecology  of 
forest  range  plants. 

437.     Aquatic   Environments.   Three    lectures,   two   2- 
hour  laboratory  periods,  and  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  330. 
Consideration   will    be   given    to   common   organisms 
found  in  aquatic  habitats  associated  with  forest  lands 
and  to  the  various  factors  which  influence  them. 

440.     Forest  Recreation  Management.  Three  lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  340. 
Basic  methods  of  managing  forest  resources  for  out- 
door recreation. 

450.     Timber  Characteristics  and  Utilization.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350. 
Study   of  wood    products,    how    they   are   made   and 
used  and  their  wood  requirements  and  influence  on 
forestry  practices. 

457.  Physical  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  450. 
The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture, 
heat,  light,  sound  and  electrical  relations.  Strength 
and  other  characteristics  of  commercial  woods  are 
related  to  growth  and  utilization;  examination  of 
standard  testing  procedures. 

452.  Advanced  Wood  Anatomy.  3  hours. 

Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Forest 
Resources  350,  or  Botany  323. 

The  recognition  and  identification  of  woody  tissues 
and  the  anatomical  elements  that  make  up  these  tis- 
sues; their  function;  the  microstructure  within  these 
elements;  and  the  interpretation  of  woody  elements 
structure  from  electron  micrographs. 

453.  Principles  of  Micro-Measurements.  2  hours. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory   periods.    Prerequisite:    Forest 
Resources  350,  or  Botany  323. 

Microtechniques  used  in  the  study  of  wood  ele- 
ments, characteristics  and  behavior. 

460.     Biometrics.  4  hours. 

Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Statistics  200. 

The  application  of  basic  statistical  methods  to 
problems  of  estimation  and  inference  in  biological 
populations.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  regression  tech- 
niques and  sample  survey  procedures. 
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467.  Forest  Mensuration.  4  hours. 
Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Forest  Resources  460  and  Statistics  500. 
Methods  for  the  direct  measurement  and  the  indirect 
estimation  of  primary  and  secondary  forest  products. 
Emphasis  on  sample  survey  applications  in  timber 
management  and  on  forest  growth  and  yield  relation- 
ships. 

462.  Timber  Management.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  461. 

The  organization  and  management  of  forest  proper- 
ties for  the  production  of  commercial  forest 
products. 

463.  Advanced  Timber  Management.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  462. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
timber  management  practices  and  basic  biological 
principles.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  sys- 
tems of  intensive  management  used  outside  the 
United  States. 

480.  Forest  Resources  History  and  Policy.  3  hours. 
History  and  development  of  forest  resources  and  for- 
est  resources    legislation    leading   to    present    United 
States  forest  resources  policies. 

481.  Forest  Resources  Law. 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  resources  ad- 
ministration. This  course  is  in  no  sense  designed,  nor 
should  it  be  inferred,  as  being  a  course  in  instruction 
in  law  as  would  be  taught  in  a  school  of  law. 

482.  Socio-Political  Aspects  of  Forest  Resources 
Management.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Analyzes  overt  and  covert  factors  involved  in  formu- 
lation of  forest  resources  policies.  Examines  roles  of 
public  opinion,  legislative  process,  and  other  con- 
straints upon  recent  and  evolving  environmental  de- 
cisions. 

483.  Forest  Land  Use  Planning. 

The  overall  use  and  planning  of  the  forest  resources 
including  the  social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  society. 

484.  Forest  Resources  Administration.  3  hours. 
Problems,  policies  and   procedures  applicable  to  ad- 
ministration   of    personnel;    supervisory   techniques; 
professional  ethics;  professional  licensing. 

490.     Informational  Methods    in    Forest   Resources.   3 

hours. 

Procedures   and   techniques   of   using  various    media 

essential  to  disseminating  forest  resource  information 

to  the  public. 

500.  Artificial  Regeneration.  Three  2-hour  lecture- 
laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  303. 
Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  re- 
generation. Breeding  and  progeny  testing,  vegetative 
propagation  and  seed  orchard  management;  seed 
handling;  nursery  management,  site  preparation,  di- 
rect seeding,  and  planting. 

570.     Practices  of  Watershed  Management.  3  hours. 
Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period;  one 
week-end   field   trip    may   be    required.    Prerequisite: 
Forest  Resources  311. 

The  application  of  hydrologic  principles  of  forest 
wildland  management.  Social,  economic  and  political 
constraints  and  watershed  resource  analyses  will  be 
related  to  watershed  management  practices. 


530.  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Population  Analysis  and 
Management.  Three  lectures,  two  3-hour  laborato- 
ries, and  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226,  Forest  Resources  330,  and 
Biology  302. 

Field  and  laboratory  methods  commonly  used  by  pro- 
fessional wildlife  ecologists  to  analyze  and  manipu- 
late animal  populations. 

537.     Advanced  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  530. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant 
ecology  to   the   biological   basis   of  wildlife   manage- 
ment  and    its    coordination   with    other   uses    in   ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  habitats. 

532.  Fresh  Wafer  Fisheries. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  350,  Forest  Resources  330. 
Application  of  principles  concerning  the  dynamics  of 
fish  populations,  environment,  conservation  and  use 
by  man. 

533.  Marine  Fisheries^ 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  350,  Forest  Resources  330. 
A  survey  of  marine  fisheries.  Brief  consideration  will 
be  given  to  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  ma- 
rine fisheries:  General  biology  of  the  species,  types 
of  fishing  gear  employed  in  their  capture,  population 
dynamics,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fishery. 
This  course  will  be  taught  in  alternate  years  only. 

534.  Parasites  of  Freshwater  Fishes.  Two  lectures  and 
one  4-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Parasites  of  sport  and  commercial  freshwater  fish  in 
the  southeastern  United  States.  Emphasis  on  life  cy- 
cles, taxonomy,  ecology,  techniques  for  host  exami- 
nation, preservation  of  specimens,  and  control 
measures. 

535.  Wildlife  Habitat  Management.  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods;  extended  field 
trips  will  be  required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
A  field  course  dealing  with  ecology  of  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  their  manipulation  in   relation  to  other  land 
uses. 

540.     Forest  Recreation  Area  Development.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  390,  440. 
Application  of  principles  of  recreation  area  planning, 
site  selection,  and  development. 

557.     Adhesive  Properties  and  Uses.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Types  of  adhesives  available,  types  of  materials  com- 
monly bonded  with  adhesives,  joint  design  related  to 
adhesive  selection   and   a  general   review  of  bonded 
assembly  and  product  uses. 

560.     Forest  Management  Plans. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  prop- 
erty.   Presentation    format    must    meet    professional 
standards. 

567.     Environmental  Manipulation.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  300,  303,  311,  330,  340, 
390,  and  570. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  resource  man- 
ager to  manipulate  the  wildland  environment  for  the 
production  of  various  goods  and  services.  The  impact 
of  management   practices  on  all   components  of  the 
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forest  ecosystem  is  emphasized. 

570.     Forest   Resources   Economics    I.   Three   lectures 
and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
The  application  of  economic  and  finance  principles  to 
resource  use. 

577.     Forest  Resources  Economics  II. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  570. 
A  further  application  of  economic  and  finance  princi- 
ples to  problems  of  student's  choice. 

572.     Forest  Harvesting.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  303. 
Equipment,  methods  and  transportation;   cost  analy- 
sis. 

580.     Operations  Analysis  in  Forest  Resources. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  500. 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  approach  in  forest 
resources  administration.  Management  science  tech- 
niques applicable  to  the  management  of  forest  re- 
sources will  be  presented.  The  use  of  the  digital 
computer  to  facilitate  problem  solving  will  be 
stressed. 

557.  Operational  Problems  in  Forest  Resources  Man- 
agement. 

Principles  of  management  relating  to  the  forest  re- 
sources enterprise.  Specific  case  problems  will  be 
analyzed. 

590.     Urban  Woodlands. 

The  social,  political  and  economic  impacts  of  the 
urban  arboreal  environment  (trees,  parks,  wood- 
lands, greenbelts,  rights-of-ways)  and  the  identifica- 
tion and  solutions  to  woodland  problems  arising 
from  urbanization. 

597.     Urban    Woodlands    Protection.    Three    lectures 
and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Identification  and  control  of  disease  and  insect  prob- 
lems of  woody  plants  growing  in  urban  areas. 

592.  Forestry  Problems.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  professional  students  in 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  a  cumulative  av- 
erage of  2.7. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  forest 
resources.  A  written  report  is  required.  Not  open  to 
students  having  credit  for  Forest  Resources  593. 

593.  Forestry  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Second  year  professional  students  in 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  a  cumulative  av- 
erage of  2.7. 

Assigned  or  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  forest 
resources.  A  written  report  is  required.  Not  open  to 
students  having  credit  for  Forest  Resources  592. 


THE  SCHOOL 
OF    HOME 
ECONOMICS 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (CLT) 

727.     Consumer  Selection  of  Clothing.  3  hours. 
Aesthetic,  economic,  psychological,  and  sociological 
aspects  of  clothing  selection.  Open  to  non-majors,  all 
areas. 

722.  Basic  Clothing  Construction.  3  hours. 

Three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  121,  or  concurrent. 
Basic  principles  of  clothing  construction  in  relation  to 
fabric,  fit,  and  design  of  the  garment.  Open  to  non- 
home  economics  majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

723.  Accelerated  Clothing  Construction.  3  hours. 
Three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  121,  or  concurrent. 

Application  of  principles  with  emphasis  on  fitting  and 
advanced  construction  techniques.  For  students  with 
experience;  admission  based  on  placement  test. 
Open  to  eligible  non-home  economics  majors,  with 
consent  of  instructor. 

223.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  121  and  224. 
Physiological,  psychological,  artistic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  clothing  as   related  to  clothing 
needs.   Individual   reports,   field  trips.   Open  to  non- 
majors,  all  areas,  with  consent  of  instructor. 

224.  Elementary  Textiles.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111  or  121. 
Introduction  to  textile  study  from  fibers  to  finished 
fabrics:  history,  developments,  properties,  and  per- 
formance characteristics.  Emphasis  on  consumer 
selection  for  suitable  end-uses  and  care.  Open  to 
non-majors,  all  areas  with  consent  of  instructor. 

307,  302.  Special  Problems  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

327.     Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Clothing  and  Textiles  121,  122  or  123, 
and  224;  Art  120  or  300. 
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Advanced  dressmaking  techniques  in  handling  var- 
ious types  of  textile  fabrics;  clothing  selection  based 
on  aesthetic,  physical  and  psychological  factors. 

360.     Advanced  Textiles.  Four  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  224  and  Chemistry 
261. 

Advanced  study  of  fiber  properties  and  fabric  charac- 
teristics. Introduction  to  basic  testing  procedures 
used  in  analysis  for  end-use  performance.  Special 
projects;  field  trips. 

363.  Costume  Design.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 
Study  of  apparel  design  in  relation  to  elements  and 
principles  involved.  Influence  of  the  fashion  industry 
and  socio-cultural  factors.  Application  to  the  consum- 
er, the  seamstress,  and  the  creator  of  clothing  de- 
sign. Open  to  non-majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

463.      Historic  Costume. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321  or  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  of  historic  costume  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present;  socio-economic,  political  and  religious  influ- 
ences on  dress. 

567.     Clothing  and  Textile  Economics. 

Prerequisite:    Clothing   and    Textiles    321;    Marketing 

360;  or  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Organization   and    functions    of   clothing   and   textile 

industries.  Factors  related  to  production,  distribution 

and  consumption  of  apparel  and  household  textiles; 

special  problems;  field  trips. 

562.  Tailoring.  Four  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 

Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques 
employed  in  custom  made  garments. 

563.  Illustrative  Materials  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
Four  double  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 
Preparation  of  illustrative   materials  on   problems  re- 
lated to  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing 
and  textiles.  Designed  for  teachers,  home  economics 
extension  agents,  and  other  specialized  groups. 

564.  Pattern  Design  and  Draping.  Four  double  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321  and  562. 
Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and 
constructing  garments;  emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in 
color,  line  and  texture. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT  (CFD) 

293.     (Sociology)  Family  Relations. 
Designed  to  assist  students   in   preparation   for  mar- 
riage  and    family    living.    Personal    development   and 
family  living,  planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a 
happy  marriage. 

307,  302.     Special  Problems  in  Child  and  Family  De- 
velopment. 3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

377,    372.     Nursery   School    and    Kindergarten    Practi- 
cum.  10  hours. 


Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  395,  492 
and  591. 

Nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teaching  experience 
is  provided  in  the  child  development  laboratories. 

390.  Prenatal  and  Infant  Development.  Four  lectures 
and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  the  In- 
fant Center. 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  of  the  young  family 
through  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  child  up  to  two  years  of  age. 

395.     (Psychology)    Introduction    to    Child    Develop- 
ment. Four  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one 
discussion  period. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

A  survey  of  the  physical,  cognitive  and  personality 
development  of  children  with  emphasis  upon  the 
years  two  to  ten. 

397.     Creative  Materials  and  Activities  in  the  Home. 
Prerequisite:  Art  397.  - 

Functions  of  creative  materials  and  activities  in  the 
home  in  developing  a  closer  family  unity;  types  of 
creative  activities  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  av- 
erage home  with  minimum  special  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  expenditure. 

407.  A  Survey  of  Marriage  and  Family  Problems. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology   105   or    Psychology   101    and 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  mod- 
ern family;  e.g.,  marital  and  sexual  adjustment,  di- 
vorce, alcoholism,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

408.  (Psychology)  Development  of  the  Young  Child. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observa- 
tion in  the  child  development  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  101    and    Child   and    Family 
Development  395  or  equivalent. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  preschool  child,  and  the  origins  of  psy- 
chological processes  in  laboratory  work;  special 
reference  to  techniques  of  guidance. 

467.     The  Family.  (See  Sociology.) 

492.  Child  Guidance.  Three   lectures,  three  periods 
of  supervised  observation   in  the  child  development 
laboratories  and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Child  Family  Development  395  or  equiv- 
alent. 

The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  maturation  in  the  pre-school 
years.  Principles,  techniques  and  facilities  for  guid- 
ance of  young  children. 

493.  The  Family  in  the  Community. 
Prerequisite:    One   course   in   psychology,   sociology, 
child  or  family  development. 

A  study  of  families  in  relation  to  communities  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  including  rural,  small  town, 
suburban  and  urban  settings,  and  implications  of  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  a  part,  including  ru- 
ral, small  town,  suburban  and  urban  settings,  and 
implications  of  the  community  for  family  life. 

495.     Contemporary  Family  Life. 

Prerequisite:   Work   in   child  development,  or  family 

relations,  Sociology  105  or  461. 

A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  the 

inter-personal    relationships    of    family    members    at 

each  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 
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496.  (Education)  Parent  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  395  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in 
procedure  and  techniques  for  working  with  parents. 
Opportunity  for  observation  and  participation  with 
parent  groups,  parent  conferences,  and  home  visita- 
tions. 

497.  Marriage,  Family,  and  Human  Sexuality. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  various  attitudes,  values,  substantive,  and 
theoretical  materials  on  human  sexuality,  particularly 
the  relation  of  these  two  and  implications  for  inter- 
personal relations  in  marriage  and  the  family. 

597.  Program  Activities  for  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  395  and 
one  additional  related  senior  division  course. 
Course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for 
children  of  the  pre-school  years,  including  literature, 
art,  music,  nature  study  and  other  materials  for 
young  children.  Practical  experience  with  these  in 
child  development  laboratories. 

594.  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Theories  and 
Administration.  Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of 
supervised  practice  in  the  child  development  labora- 
tories. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  (Psy- 
chology) 395  and  one  additional  related  senior 
division  course. 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of 
group  management  of  children  from  two  through  five 
years;  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and  play 
materials;  administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitation  of  pre-primary 
centers. 

595.  (Exceptional  Children)  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  Exceptional  Children  500  and  505;  Child 
and  Family  Development  (Psychology)  395. 
Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in 
relation  to  public  and  private  programs  preparing 
them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily life,  mobility,  literacy,  and  employment. 

597.     Infant  Development. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  408  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  develop- 
ment in  infancy.  Supervised  observation  in  Infant 
Center  and  in  selected  homes. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  (FDN) 

775.     Family  Meal  Preparation  and  Serving.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Introductory  course   in   foods  and    nutrition.   Relates 
nutritional  needs  of  family  members  to  the  planning, 
preparation,  and  service  of  meals. 

307,  302.     Special  Problems  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  3 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

306.     Foods.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 


Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  115  and  Chemistry 
261. 

Principles  of  cookery  through  analysis  of  basic  reci- 
pes; the  application  of  principles  in  preparation  of 
commonly  used  foods;  evaluation  of  products;  some 
experimentation.  Practical  examination  required. 

350.     Advanced   Meal    Planning    and    Serving.   Three 
lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  115. 
Basic    information    on    food    selection,    buying,    and 
preparation   of   family   meals.    Principles   of   cookery, 
cost  comparisons,  and  meal  service  are  included. 

357.     Foundations    of    Nutrition.    Two    lectures    and 

three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  Chemistry  261   and   Foods 

and  Nutrition  115. 

The  requirement  of  different   individuals  for  energy, 

protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins;  food  as  a  source  of 

daily  requirements;  and  the  relation  of  food  and  the 

state  of  nutrition  of  an  individual  to  physical  fitness. 

353.  Nutrition.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306,  351,  and 
Chemistry  451. 

The  chemical  and  physical  changes  involved  in  the 
digestion  and  metabolism  of  foods.  Nutritive  value  of 
foods;  relative  costs  of  foods;  family  dietary  calcula- 
tions. 

354.  Quantity  Cookery.  One  lecture  and  four  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306. 
A  study  of  cookery  methods  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  foods  for  institutional  or  quantity  ser- 
vice. Provides  for  use  of  institutional  equipment,  de- 
termination of  food  costs,  experience  in  large 
cafeteria,  and  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 

357.  Food  Demonstration.  3  hours. 

Three  double  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Foods 
and  Nutrition  306  or  350. 

A  continuation  of  Foods  306  or  350.  Taught  by  stu- 
dent demonstrations  which  illustrate  principles  of 
cookery.  Major  emphasis  is  on  demonstration  tech- 
niques. 

358.  Individual  and  Family  Nutrition.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Foods  and 
Nutrition  115. 

A  study  of  nutrition  needs  of  the  family  and  its  indi- 
viduals. Includes  a  study  of  food  costs  in  relation  to 
nutritive  value.  Open  to  all  students. 

457.  Evaluation  of  Foods  and  Food  Products.  Four 
lecture  periods  and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306  or  350  and  351 
or  358. 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human 
consumption  in  the  home  and  in  quantity  food  ser- 
vice; criteria  for  evaluating  new  food  items  and  the 
effects  of  new  processes  on  edible  quality  and  nutri- 
tive value. 

452.  Advanced  Nutrition.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  351  and  Chemistry 
451  or  equivalents. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional 
status;  study  and  evaluation  of  low-cost  diets.  Meth- 
ods in  vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry  and  urinalysis. 
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453.     Nutrition  in  Disease. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  353  or  452. 
The  modification  needed  in  normal  diet  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  study  of  digestive  diseases,  diabetes,  diseases  of 
the  blood  and  to  general  malnutrition. 

455.     Nutrition  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
Prerequisite:    Foods    and    Nutrition    350   and    358   or 
equivalents. 

Fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  during  infancy 
and  early  childhood.  Laboratory  work  in  infant  labo- 
ratory and  nursery  school. 

458.     Readings  in  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  351  or  equivalent. 
Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of 
knowledge  on  selected  topics  from  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. The  course  is  designed  specifically  for  those 
who  wish  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  nutrition  up  to 
date. 

550.     Introduction   to   Experimental   Foods.   Two   lec- 
tures and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306,  351  or  equiva- 
lents. 

Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
changes  in  foods  that  influence  the  quality  of  foods 
and  food  products.  Experimental  methods  used  on 
preparation  of  gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  cereal  products. 

554.     Experimental  Foods.  Two   lectures   and   two  3- 

hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:   Foods  and   Nutrition  306,  351   or  eqiva- 

lents. 

Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 

meats,   batters,   doughs,   and   fats   on   the   quality   of 

prepared  products. 

560.     (Home  Economics  Education)  Special  Problems 

in  Nutrition  Education. 

See  Home  Economics  Education  560. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME 
MANAGEMENT  (HMG) 

775.     Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing. 
A  basic  course  in  furnishing  the  home  for  contempo- 
rary living.  Students  have  opportunity  to  apply  design 
principles  in  planning  furnishings  for  homes. 

307,  302.  Special  Problems  in  Housing  and  Home 
Management.  3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

343.  Selection,  Use  and  Care  of  Household  Equip- 
ment. Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:   Foods  and   Nutrition  115;   Housing  and 
Home  Management  175;  Clothing  and  Textiles  224. 
A  study  of  household  equipment  in  relation  to  princi- 
ples  of  operation.    Basic   information   about   utilities, 
kitchen  and  laundry  planning  and  home  lighting. 

364.  Principles  of  Family  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  112  and  113. 
Changes  in  economic  requirement  during  the  family 
life  cycle;  forces  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of 
families  in  this  country;  management  of  family  finan- 
cial resources;  relationships  between  level  of  family 
living  and  the  national  economy. 
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368.  Home  Management.  3  hours. 

Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 . 
A  study  of  the  management  of  family  resources,  time, 
money  and    effort   as    they   affect   family    living.   The 
course   parallels    HMG  369   but   may  be   taken   sepa- 
rately by  non-majors. 

369.  Home  Management  Residence.  Informal  labo- 
ratory. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343. 
A  practical   application  of  the   principles   involved  in 
HMG  368.  The  informal  laboratory  living  in  a  home 
management  house  provides  opportunity  for  students 
to  experiment  with  all  phases  of  homemaking. 

376.  Housing.  3  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  one  double  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Housing  and  Home  Management  175,  343, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Present-day  family  housing  needs  from  the  stand- 
point of  health,  safety,  environment,  finance,  owner- 
ship; types  of  dwellings;  minimum  standards. 

377.  Practical  Home  Furnishings.  3  hours. 

One  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  refinishing  of  furniture  and 
construction  of  furnishings  for  the  home;  a  study  of 
woods  and  wood  finishes  used  for  furniture;  uphol- 
stery techniques;  making  curtains,  draperies,  and 
slipcovers. 

475.  Home   Decorating   and   Furnishing.    Three    lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Housing  and    Home   Management  175, 
376,  or  480  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishing  in  the  past  and 
present  with  applications  to  contemporary  interiors. 

476.  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;   or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories 
used  in  the  home  including  ceramics,  metals,  and 
textiles.  Design  and  characteristics  of  materials  in 
these  accessories  will  be  covered. 

477.  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;   or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  acces- 
sories for  the  home;  designs  and  materials  used  in 
contemporary  homes. 

480.     Housing  Developments. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175, 
343  and  a  senior  division  course  in  social  science. 
Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family 
welfare:  to  health,  safety,  delinquency,  social  pro- 
gress. A  survey  of  housing  problems;  development  of 
legislation;  policies  and  programs;  social  and  eco- 
nomic trends. 

546.  Household  Equipment  Testing. 
Perequisite:   Physics  127  and   Housing  and  Home 
Management  343. 

The  operation,  care,  and  installation  requirements  of 
equipment;  the  measurement  and  testing  of  factors 
governing  the  efficiency  of  different  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

547.  Home  Lighting  and  Refrigeration. 
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Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343. 
Application   to    home    situations    of    recent   develop- 
ments in  lighting  and  in  refrigeration  principles. 

570.     Consumer  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  368- 
369. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  goods  on  modern  market;  standards  and  la- 
beling as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and 
problems  of  distribution. 

576.     Family  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  364  or 
equivalent. 

Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values 
in  relation  to  family  income,  spending,  saving,  and 
investing;  effect  of  the  economy  on  family  financial 
planning;  retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insur- 
ance; home  ownership  and  housing. 

INSTITUTION  MANAGEMENT 

(FDN) 

372.     Institution  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343. 
A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  management 
and  organization  of  public  and  private  institutions  as 
hospitals,  school  food  departments,  and  commercial 
units;  selection  of  material  and  equipment;  planning 
and  placing  equipment  in  food  units. 

572.     Advanced     Institution     Management     Practice. 
Two  conferences  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Food  and  Nutrition  372,  354,  and  574. 
Principles  of   management  and   analysis   of   practices 
observed    in    management   and   operation   of   institu- 
tional food  services. 

574.     Institution  Food  Purchasing. 
A  study  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading, 
cost  control  and  distribution  of  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts. 


707.     Mass  Communications  I:  Survey. 
A  survey  of  the  structure  and  function  of  contempo- 
rary  mass    media  from   an   historical   and   descriptive 
perspective,  with   some   attention    paid   to   problems 
and  criticisms  of  the  media. 

775.  Radio-Television-Film  Production  Skills. 
Basic  studio  operations  and  techniques.  Students 
develop  skills  in  the  operation  of  radio,  television, 
and  film  equipment:  control  boards,  tape  recorders, 
turntables,  video  switching  equipment,  cameras,  and 
related  equipment. 

203.  Mass  Communications  II:  Philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  mass 
communications  in  the  United  States,  emphasizing 
the  evolving  philosophy  of  the  United  States  press 
system,  and  tracing  the  development  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  in  the  Western  world;  world 
and  United  States  press  systems;  processes  and  ef- 
fects of  mass  communications  and  mass  media. 

204.  Mass  Communications  III:  Writing  Workshop. 
Prerequisite:  journalism  101. 

A  general  course  in  writing  for  the  mass  media  em- 
phasizing perception  and  the  accurate  reporting  of 
sensory  data,  with  additional  experiments  and  prac- 
tice in  non-verbal  communication;  utilization  of 
slides,  audio  tapes,  video  tapes,  and  films  for  in-class 
presentations. 

275.  Radio-Television  Announcing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  Speech  210,  or  Jour- 
nalism 115  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Non-dramatic  performance  before  microphone  and 
camera.  Application  of  the  techniques  of  delivery  in 
the  interpretation  of  radio-tv  copy  (news,  feature 
scripts,  continuity,  and  commercials).  Students  will 
study  ad-lib  and  interviewing  techniques. 

230.  History  of  the  Mass  Media  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  mass  media  in  the  United  States  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion and  their  relationship  to  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  nation. 
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260.     News  Writing  and  Reporting. 
A  study  of  basic   reporting,  writing,  and   editing 
practices,  with   practical   assignments   in   the  various 
media. 

280.     Basic  Photography. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  modern  profes- 
sional photographic  techniques.  It  will  include  basic 
intruction  in  operation  of  all  formats  of  adjustable 
cameras;  use  of  exposure  meters;  filters;  lenses;  and 
other  photographic  accessories;  characteristics  of 
various  black-and-white  and  color  films  and  basic 
darkroom  techniques,  including  processing,  printing 
and  enlarging. 

351.  Editing  and  Makeup. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260. 

A  practical  course  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
written  and  pictorial  materials  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  related  media. 

352.  Graphic  Communications. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  printing  processes,  typography, 
photoengraving,  layout  and  design,  production  plan- 
ning, and  related  topics. 

362.     Fiction  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  practical   course   in   the   writing  and    marketing  of 

fiction  for  contemporary  mass  media. 

377.     Photojournalism. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  280. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  taking,  processing,  editing 
and  use  of  photographs  for  news,  feature,  and  adver- 
tising copy  for  newspapers,  magazines,  related  me- 
dia, and  public  relations,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
photographs  in  the  presentation  of  news. 

387.     Radio-Television  News. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Techniques  of  gathering,  writing,  and  broadcasting 
news  on  radio  and  television.  Actual  reportorial  as- 
signments, studio  production  of  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision newscasts,  utilization  of  wire  copy, 
photographs,  taped  inserts,  newsfilm.  Use  of  the  tape 
recorder  and  the  16mm  camera  in  news  operations. 

470.  Mass  Communications  Research. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  statistics. 
Introduction  to  experimental  and  survey  design  for 
research  in  the  field  of  mass  communications.  A  sur- 
vey of  methodology  in  conjunction  with  mass  com- 
munications research  case  studies,  problems  and 
class  research  projects. 

440.     Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and 
study  techniques;  propaganda,  and  media  interaction 
with  society,  with  emphasis  upon  the  measurement 
of  public  opinion,  and  interpretation  of  data.  Stu- 
dents will  prepare  reports  of  findings  for  publication 
in  print  and  broadcast  media. 

454.     Law  of  Communication. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass 
communication  media,  media  practice,  advertising, 
and  freedom  of  information,  including  libel,  con- 
tempt of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal 
laws. 


456.     Contemporary  American  Magazines. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  contemporary  American  magazines  and 
their  role  in  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  con- 
tent, policy,  influence,  responsibility,  ethical  ques- 
tions, economics,  typography,  and  technology. 

460.     Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260. 

An  advanced  course  in  analyzing,  interpreting,  and 
reporting  governmental  affairs  at  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels.  Students  cover  assignments  for  student 
and  professional  media. 

467.     Advanced  Radio-Television  News. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  381. 

Advanced  methodology  in  gathering  and  producing 
news  for  radio-television.  Students  will  use  sound 
film  cameras  and  audio  recording  equipment.  Analy- 
sis of  news  sources  and  problem  areas  unique  to  the 
broadcast  journalist  is  emphasized. 

490.     The  Documentary. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documen- 
tary as  a  social  force.  Extensive  viewing  of  selected 
films  which  trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre  from  its 
beginnings  in  the  20's  to  contemporary  television 
documentaries. 
497.     Motion  Picture  History. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures  as  a  dis- 
tinctive medium  of  expression  and  communication. 
Programs  of  feature  films  from  various  countries  and 
periods  will  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  historic 
development  of  the  motion  picture. 
492.  Theories  of  Film. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  586. 

A  weekly  two-hour  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  major-and  often,  conflicting-theo- 
ries of  film.  The  theories  of  outstanding  film  makers 
and  critics,  such  as  Pudovkin,  Eisenstein,  Arnheim, 
Balazs,  Grierson,  Kracauer,  Truffaut,  and  Fellini  will 
be  treated. 

502.  Educational  Television  Utilization. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  includ- 
ing both  public  and  instructional  programming,  with 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  such  programming. 
Students  view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for 
purposes  of  critical  analysis.  Normally  not  available  to 
Radio-TV-Film  majors.  Also  offered  as  Audio-visual 
Education  (EAV)  502. 

503.  Educational  Television  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  tele- 
vision studio  through  which  the  student  learns  the 
various  aspects  of  effective  educational  television 
program  production,  including  writing,  planning, 
lighting,  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 
Normally  not  available  to  Radio-TV-Film  majors.  Also 
offered  as  Audio-visual  Education  (EAV)  503. 

543.     Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing. 

Prerequisite:    Journalism   115,    580,   and    582,   or   two 
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senior  division  courses  in  drama. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing 
applicable  to  both  commercial  and  educational  televi- 
sion. The  course  includes  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  camera  shots,  audio  and  video  switching, 
and  creative  interpretation.  Each  student  directs  exer- 
cises utilizing  professionally-equipped  color  televi- 
sion studios.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  543. 

544.  Television  Acting  and  Performing. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech, 
drama,  or  radio-television. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to 
professional  television.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA) 
544. 

545.  Advanced  Television  Directing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  543  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

An  advanced  study  of  television  directing  with  special 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material,  video  tape  editing, 
and  color  special  effects.  Also  offered  as  Drama 
(DRA)  545. 

546.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-Television-Film. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

An  independent  projects  course  in  radio,  television, 
and  film  media.  Students  may  do  projects  in  one  or 
more  media. 

547.  Television  Staging. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Journalism  543,  585,  Drama  535  or  334. 
Advance  study  of  the  special  problems  relating  to  the 
staging  of  color  television  productions.  Theory  and 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  and  props 
used  in  actual  color  television  productions. 

548.  Television  Lighting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  or  Drama  536. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  color  television  lighting. 
The  problems  of  color  temperature,  color  media,  and 
intensity  as  they  affect  the  electronic  and  artistic  na- 
ture of  the  television  picture. 

553.     Editorials  and  Issues. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260. 

A  study  of  editorial  policies,  ethics,  influence,  and 
techniques.  Students  analyze,  discuss,  and  write  edi- 
torials about  local,  state,  and  national  issues. 

557.  Principles  of  Advertising. 

A  course  providing  a  broad  understanding  of  adver- 
tising— how  it  fits  into  the  economy,  how  it  works, 
and  how  it  is  created. 

558.  Magazine  Article  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  204,  and  260,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  practical  course  in  writing  various  types  of  articles 
and  features  for  magazines,  magazine  sections  of 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals. 

559.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260. 

A  course  in  criticizing  and  reviewing  books,  plays, 
television,  films,  and  other  arts  for  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  related  media. 

563.     Advanced  Fiction  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  362. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  writing  and  marketing  of 
fiction  for  the  mass  media. 


564.  Newspaper  Management.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  business  and  editorial  management  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  including  circulation, 
advertising,  and  promotion. 

565.  Radio-Television  Station  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  580  and  582. 

An  examination  of  management  considerations  in 
radio  and  television  operations,  including  new  station 
application,  staffing,  budgeting,  taxation,  program- 
ming, regulatory  aspects,  license  renewal,  and  com- 
munity responsibility. 

566.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Prerequisite:    Journalism    101,    203,    and    204,    or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  read- 
ing, typography,  and  business  management,  with 
specific  relation  to  the  high  school  newspaper,  also 
school  public  relations.  Also  offered  as  English  Educa- 
tion (EEN)  566. 

567.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  role  in  America 
today.  Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  policy, 
influence,  responsibility,  ethical  questions,  econom- 
ics, typography,  and  technology.  Leading  papers  in 
various  sections  are  examined  closely. 

574.  Advertising  Campaigns. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  557,  575,  and  576,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy, 
and  layout  for  a  national  advertising  campaign.  Class 
groups  function  as  an  advertising  agency.  Emphasis 
on  media,  copy,  and  marketing  research. 

575.  Advertising  Copy  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557  or  Marketing  360. 
Principles  and  practices  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for 
a  variety  of  media.  Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a 
study  of  products  in  relationship  to  copy  and  markets 
are  a  part  of  this  course. 

576.  Advertising  Media. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising 
media,  including  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  pub- 
lications, radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty,  and  cin- 
ema. The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and 
the  selling  of  space  or  time  are  considered. 

577.  Public  Relations. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203,  and  204,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in 
interpersonal  and  mass  communications  with  empha- 
sis on  effectiveness  studies  among  various  publics. 

578.  Retail  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557  and  575. 

Preparation  of  advertising  for  various  types  of  retail 
advertisers  and  for  the  various  media  used  by  the 
retailer. 

579.  Advanced  Advertising  Copy. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  of  B  or  better  in  Journalism  575 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  575  with  greater  empha- 
sis on  creative  writing  and  designing  of  advertising 
for  national  media.  Each  student  will  write  his  own 
rationales  and  prepare  copy  platforms. 
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580.  Introduction  to  Radio-Television. 
A  broad,  basic  course  covering  the  organization  of 
broadcasting  systems  throughout  the  world,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  system;  the  technical 
background  of  broadcasting;  regulatory  aspects; 
business  aspects;  broadcasting  as  a  social  force;  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  status  of  broadcasting  today. 

582.  Program  Analysis  and  Planning. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  580. 

A  study  of  radio  and  television  program  development 
and  organization,  programming  history,  statistical 
information  related  to  programming  and  audience 
measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs,  the 
development  of  concepts  for  the  planning  of  broad- 
cast programs.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  582. 

583.  Radio  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  580,  and  582. 
Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  pro- 
duction through  actual  studio  operations.  Students 
plan  and  produce  programs,  announcements,  fea- 
tures, documentaries,  and  other  types  of  materials 
for  use  on  radio  stations. 

584.  Radio-Television  Advertising. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  or  575,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broad- 
casting. Copy  preparation  and  studio  production  of 
both  radio  and  television  commercials.  Examination 
of  commercials  to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  tech- 
niques. 

585.  Television  Producing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  580,  and  582,  or  two 
senior  divison  courses  in  speech  or  drama  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

The  television  program  from  the  producer's  view- 
point. This  course  will  be  concerned  with  writing, 
planning,  lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graph- 
ics, and  sound.  Students  will  have  practical  experi- 
ence following  production  steps  in  a  class  project 
and  in  a  project  of  their  own  creation.  Also  offered  as 
Drama  (DRA)  585. 

586.  Cinematography. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  580,  and  582,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  tech- 
niques involving  extensive  practical  work  with  silent 
film  cameras  and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  development  of  professional  skills  in 
using  film  as  a  means  of  communication. 

587.  Screen  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  580,  and  582,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  mo- 
tion picture  scripts  from  the  idea  or  outline  stage 
through  treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final  shoot- 
ing script.  The  course  includes  writing  for  location  as 
well  as  studio  projects. 

590.     Business  and  Industrial  Publications. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  352  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing, 
and  editing  of  various  types  of  company,  business, 
and  association  publications,  including  internal  and 
external  house  publications. 

597.     Public  Relations  Administration. 

Prerequisite:   Journalism  577;   one  economics  course 


(112,  113,  114,  133,  or  386)  and  one  management 
course  (351  or  585)  recommended. 
A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate 
public  relations  programs  using  the  case  study  ap- 
proach. Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the  manage- 
ment function  of  decision-making  and  policy 
formulation  to  the  communication  process. 

592.  Public  Relations  Communications. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  577  and  590;   Economics  312 
and  Management  596  recommended. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  tech- 
niques with  emphasis  on  public  relations  writing  and 
editing.  Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  content, 
style,  graphic  presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  infor- 
mation dissemination  to  internal  and  external  publics. 
Consideration  is  given  to  selection  and  utilization  of 
communications  media  with  emphasis  on  interpreta- 
tion of  the  business,  industrial,  institutional,  and  as- 
sociational  story. 

593.  Communications  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:    Recommendation   of   Bureau   of 
Educational  Studies-Field  Services  of  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational 
public  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
school  administrators. 

596.     Motion  Picture  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  586  and  587. 
An    advanced    individual    projects    course    in    motion 
picture    production   designed   to   give   the   student   a 
chance  for  creative  expression  utilizing  advanced  cin- 
ematic techniques. 
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ARMY  ROTC  COURSES  (MIL) 

The  Basic  Course  of  six  quarters  duration  consists  of 
two  hours  of  classroom  work  and  one  hour  of  leader- 
ship laboratory  per  week.  In  the  classroom,  the  stu- 
dent acquires  the  basic  knowledge  of  military 
organization,  weapons,  skills,  history  and  customs. 
On  the  drill  field,  he  develops  his  potential  for  lead- 
ership. 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  four  hours  of 
classroom  work  per  week  for  two  quarters  each  year 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  classroom,  the 
student  studies  military  management,  leadership, 
dynamics  and  operations.  Applied  leadership  is  em- 
phasized on  the  drill  field.  One  quarter  each  of  the 
junior  and  senior  year  includes  an  elective  academic 
course,  selected  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science,  as  a  prerequisite  to  an  Army 
commission. 

Basic  Course 

101.     Army  Organization  and  Squad  Weapons.  2 

hours.  *J4**jr    f-  o*  -p  <j**- 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the 

ROTC;  individual  weapons  and  marksmanship. 

±t » 

:  702.     U.  S.  Army  and  National  Security.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  MIL  101. 

A  study   of   national    security  to   include   the  Army's 

responsibility    in    meeting    the    military   commitments 

stemming  from  U.  S.  treaties  and  policies. 

703.      Introduction  to   Combat  Arms  and  Military 

Skills.  2  hours.        <->■'  ft*.  *»l«\  (n*rt*+H 

Prerequisite:  MIL  101. 

A  study  of  the  four  combat  arms  of  the  U.  S.  Army; 

customs  and   traditions  of  the  service;    first  aid  and 

fundamentals  of  land  navigation. 

201.     Map^Reading   and  an — Introduction — to   Opera- 
tions. 2  hours.  P  &r   Sp  aPr- 
Prerequisite:  MIL  101,  102,  103. 

A  study  of  basic  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading 
as  applied  by  the  small  unit  leader.  An  analysis  of  the 
principles  of  war  through  the  use  of  historical  exam- 
ples to  include  the  fundamentals  of  offensive  and 
defensive  tactics. 


M 
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(1*202.     American  Military  History.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  201. 

A  study  of  the  military  history  of  the  United  States 
with  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  war  during  historical  battles. 

203.     Basic  Tactics  and  Operations.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  201.     &  <f  fr      er^l^  (ncr»uU/c\j 

A  study  of  small  unit  tactics  to  include  the  combined 
arms  team. 

Advanced  Course,  First  Year 

301.  Leadership  and  Management  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Basic  course. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  leadership  and  methods 
of  instruction  to  include  practical  application. 

302.  Fundamentals  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military 
Team  I.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  MIL  301. 

A  study  of  the  branches  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  tactics 
applied  at  the  platoon  and  company  levels  to  include 
battle  fi  eld  communications  and  internal 
defense/development  operations. 

Advanced  Course,  Second  Year 

401.  Fundamentals  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military 
Team  II.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  MIL  301,  302. 

A  study  of  command  and  staff  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  professional  officer  to  include  operations, 
intelligence,  administration  and  logistics. 

402.  Leadership  and  Management  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  401. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  command  and  staff 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  include  company  tacti- 
cal operations,  the  military  justice  system,  the  role  of 
the  U.  S.  in  world  affairs,  and  a  service  orientation. 

404.     Army  A viation.  3  hours.    (*.4r}cfy>*  cm  *.(*csf,Aoc) 

For  qualified  students  who  have  enrolled  in  or  com- 
pleted MIL  401,  402.  Consists  of  35  hours  of  ground 
school  instruction  and  36V2  hours  of  flight  training 
leading  to  a  pilot's  license.  Students  must  agree  to 
continue  Army  aviation  training  on  active  duty. 
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The  General  Military  Course  is  normally  completed 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  It  con- 
sists of  six  quarters  of  study  with  two  hours  of  class- 
room work  and  one  hour  of  leadership  laboratory  per 
week. 

The  Professional  Officer  Course  consists  of  six 
quarters  of  study  and  leads  to  a  commission  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Leadership  and  management 
skills  as  they  apply  to  a  junior  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
are  emphasized.  Three  classroom  hours  and  one 
hour  in  leadership  laboratory  are  required  weekly. 
Students  interested  in  this  program  leading  to  a 
commission  should  contact  the  Professor  of  Aero- 
space Studies. 

General  Military  Course 

101.  United  States  Air  Force  and  Strategic  Offensive 
Forces.  2  hours. 

Introduction  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  including  doc- 
trine, mission,  and  organization.  Study  of  strategic 
offensive  forces  including  employment  and  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  Strategic  Air  Command. 

702.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces  and  Introduction  to 
General  Purpose  Forces.  2  hours 


Prerequisite:  AIR  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Study  of  aerospace  defense  forces  including  manned"'*7 
aircraft  and    missile   defense   forces.    Introduction   to 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  general  purpose  forces. 

703.  General  Purpose  Forces  and  Aerospace  Support 
Forces.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  AIR  101,  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Study  of  tactical  air  forces  and  operations,  counterin- 
surgency  and  special  operations,  and  aerospace  sup- 
port forces. 

207.     Defense  Organization.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  AIR  101,  102,  103  or  permission  of  the 

PAS. 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 

Department  of  Defense   and   role   of  the   military   in 

U.  S.  national  policies. 

202.     Defense  Policies.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Theories  of  general  war.   Nature  and  context  of  lim- 
ited  war.    Soviet   and    Chinese   military    policies   and 
strategies.  iW«*»im«-   OfaifrV. 
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203.     International  Security  Alliances^  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  201,  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Role  of  alliances  in  U.  S.  defense  policies.  The  ele- 
ments and  processes  in  the  making  of  defense  policy. 


i  302.  Contemporary  Aerospace  Power.  3  hours. 
Examination  of  aerospace  power  in  the  1960's,  with 
emphasis  on  those  strategy  and  policy  concepts 
which  are  important  to  the  present  time;  counterin- 
surgency  operations  in  Southeast  Asia;  new  aircraft 
programmed  for  the  future. 

303.     Astronautics  and  Space  Operations.  3  hours. 
Examination   of   national    space   effort   and    its  evolu- 
tion; characteristics  of  the  spatial  environment;  types 
of  orbits  and  trajactories;  current  space  operations. 

407.     Air  Force  Leadership.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:   AIR   301,   302,   303,   or   approval   of  the 

PAS. 

A  study  of  the  need  for  Air  Force  leadership,  human 
relations,  discipline  in  the  military  services,  and  the 
military  justice  system. 

402.  Command-Staff  Relationships.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  variables  affecting  Air  Force  leader- 
ship, problem-solving,  and  the  authority  and  relation- 
ship of  the  commander  and  his  staff.  Introduction  to 
Air  Force  management. 

403.  Air  Force  Management  and  the  Junior  Officer.  3 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  management,  Air  Force 
personnel  policies,  and  the  information  sciences. 
Briefing  and  preparation  for  commissioned  service. 

450.  £Ught4nstruction  Program.  3  hours  credit.  Four 
hours;  flying  as  scheduled. 
Prerequisite:  Possession  of  a  current  FAA  Type  III 
Flight  Physical,  AIR  300,  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Forty-two  hours  ground  school  and  36'/2  hours  flight 
training  that  completes  the  requirements  for  FAA  pri- 
vate pilot's  license.  All  flying  fees  paid  for  AIR  400 
students;  all  other  students  must  make  arrangements 
with  local  flight  school  for  their  flying.  The  final  exam 
for  this  course  is  the  FAA  Private  Pilot  written  exami- 
nation. 


Professional  Officer  Course  (Advanced) 

Enrollment  in  the  Professional  Officer  Course  re- 
quires completion  of  all  AIR  100  and  AIR  200  courses 
or  approved  substitutes.  Cadets  must  also  be  men- 
tally and  physically  qualified  and  have  approval  of  the 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

307.  Growth  of  U.  S.  Aerospace  Power.  3  hours. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  war  with  emphasis 
on  the  Air  Force  role.  Mission  and  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  development  of  the  air 
power  of  the  United  States;  the  Air  Force  mission, 
concepts,  doctrine  and  employment. 
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APPENDIX  A 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

(For  terms  not  explained  here,  refer  to  the  General 
Information  section  of  this  bulletin.) 

ACCREDITATION — Recognition  granted  schools  and 
colleges  upon  examination  by  groups  of  visiting 
professionals  based  upon  objective  standards  de- 
veloped by  interested  professional  agencies.  An 
accredited  school  or  college  has  measured  up  to 
the  standards  of  quality  imposed  by  professional 
groups  and  accrediting  agencies. 

APPROVED  ELECTIVE— A  course  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent with  the  approval  of  his  adviser  or  dean.  An 
approved  elective  usually  relates  to  the  student's 
major  or  minor  field. 

CORE  CURRICULUM— Those  courses  required  in  a 
special  area  of  studies,  exclusive  of  elective  or  op- 
tional courses.  The  core  curriculum  usually  is  com- 
pleted in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and 
gives  the  student  a  basis  for  advanced  study  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

AVERAGE  CUMULATIVE— The  arithmetic  mean  of 
grades  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  University,  in- 
cluding failing  grades  and  grades  on  courses  which 
have  been  repeated. 

CURRICULUM— The  body  of  courses  taught  in  a 
school  or  college,  i.e.  "the  curriculum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

FREE  ELECTIVE— A  course  elected  by  the  student  who 
has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  graduation  except 
the  total  hours.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  field  and  is 
the  sole  choice  of  the  student. 

MAJOR — The  selected  advanced  courses  which  con- 
stitute the  student's  major  field  of  concentration, 
i.e.,  English  or  botany. 

MATRICULATION— Enrollment  in  the  University  or  in 
a  particular  school  or  college.  (This  includes  pay- 
ment of  fees.) 

MINOR — The  selected  advanced  courses  within  or 
related  to  the  major  field  of  concentration.  The 
minor  requires  fewer  hours  than  the  major. 

PREREQUISITE— A  requirement  beforehand.  Usually  a 
course,  an   examination,   or  some  other  condition 


which    must    be     met    successfully    before    another 
course  may  be  taken. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY— Groupings  of  courses  de- 
signed to  qualify  a  student  to  receive  a  specific 
degree  or  reach  a  designated  academic  goal. 

QUARTER  SYSTEM— The  scheduling  of  four  periods 
of  academic  study  within  a  calendar  year.  Each 
quarter  provides  for  a  minimum  and  maximum 
amount  of  scholastic  work.  Each  quarter  begins 
with  registration  and  concludes  with  examinations 
over  that  period's  work.  Three  quarters  constitute 
an  academic  year. 

REQUIRED  ELECTIVE— A  course  chosen  from  a  list  of 
approved  courses  within  the  student's  required 
curriculum. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— The  thirteen  units  of  the 
University  administered  by  deans  and  staffed  by 
faculty  members  which  provide  the  University's 
academic  programs.  Each  school  or  college  offers 
one  or  more  degrees,  and  all  schools  and  colleges 
offer  degrees  through  the  Graduate  School.  The 
type  of  training  and  the  degree  anticipated  deter- 
mine the  student's  choice  of  school  or  college. 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE— Letter  grades  translated  to  an 
arithmetic  mean. 
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DEPARTMENTAL 

PREFIX 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Department 

Accounting 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural   Economics 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  Extension 

Agriculture 

Agronomy 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Technology 

Animal  Nutrition 

Anthropology 

Art  Literature 

Art 

Animal  Science 

Astronomy 

Business  Administration 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Business  Law 

Botany 

Child  and  Family  Development 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Comparative  Literature 

Dance  Education 

Drama 

Dairy  Science 

Adult  Education 

Agricultural  Education 

Art  Education 

Administration  and  Supervision  Education 

Audiovisual  Media  Education 

Business  Education 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Economics 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services 

Curriculum  and  Supervision  Education 

Distributive  Education 

Elementary  Education 

English  and  Language  Education 

Foreign  Language  Education 

Foundation  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 


Higher  Education 

EHI 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

FIA 

Library  Education 

FLE 

Mathematics  Education 

FMT 

Music  Education 

EMU 

English 

ENG 

Entomology 

ENT 

Environmental  Design 

ENV 

Educational  Philosophy 

EPH 

Educational  Psychology 

EPY 

Reading  Education 

ERD 

Educational  Research 

ERS 

Science  Education 

ESC 

Speech  Education 

ESP 

Social  Science  Education 

ESS 

Student  Teaching  Education 

EST 

Social  Work  Education 

ESW 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

ETI 

Vocational  Education 

EVO 

Exceptional  Children  Education 

EXC 

Fine  Arts 

FA 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

FDN 

Finance 

FIN 

Forestry 

FRS 

French 

FR 

Food  Science 

FS 

Genetics 

GEN 

German 

GER 

Geography 

GGY 

Geology 

GLY 

Greek 

GRK 

Home  Economics 

HEC 

Health  Education 

HED 

History 

HIS 

Housing  and  Home  Management 

HMG 

ACC 

Horticulture 

HOR 

AIR 

Insurance 

INS 

AEC 

Italian 

ITA 

AEN 

Journalism 

JRL 

AET 

Landscape  Architecture 

LAR 

ACR 

Latin 

LAT 

ACY 

Law 

LAW 

AIR 

Linguistics 

LIN 

AMT 

Management 

MAN 

AN 

Mathematics 

MAT 

ANT 

Microbiology 

MIB 

ARL 

Military  Science 

MIL 

ART 

Marketing 

MKT 

AS 

Medical  Microbiology 

MMB 

AST 

Music 

MUS 

BBA 

Pathology 

PAT 

BCH 

Physics 

PCS 

BIO 

Physical  Education 

PED 

BL 

Pharmacy 

PHR 

BOT 

Philosophy 

PHY 

CFD 

Political  Science 

POL 

CHM 

Portuguese 

POR 

CLC 

Provencal 

PRO 

CLT 

Poultry  Science 

PS 

CML 

Psychology 

PSY 

DED 

Real  Estate 

RE 

DRA 

Recreation 

REC 

DS 

Religion 

REL 

EAD 

Romance  Paleography 

ROM 

EAC 

Russian 

RUS 

EAR 

Science 

SCI 

EAS 

Safety  Education 

SED 

EAV 

Sociology 

SOC 

EBE 

Social  Science 

SOS 

ECE 

Spanish 

SP 

ECN 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

SPA 

ECP 

Speech 

SPC 

ECS 

Statistics 

STA 

EDE 

Social  Work 

SW 

EEL 

Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 

VAH 

EEN 

Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery 

VMS 

EFL 

Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

VPH 

EFN 

Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 

VPP 

EHE 

Zoology 

ZOO 

Bulletin— Part  111/255 

Inquiries   and   requests  for   information   and   applica- 
tion forms  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

Admissions  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  404/542-2112 

Housing  for  single  students: 

Department  of  University  Housing 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  404/542-1421 

Housing  for  married  students: 
Married  Student  Housing  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  404/542-1473 

Payment  of  fees  and  deposits: 

Treasurer's  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  404/542-2786 

Scholarships  and  Loans: 

Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
University  of  Georgia 
Telephone:  404/542-6147 


Produced  by  The  Office  of  Public  Relations 
The  University  of  Georgia 

Design/Sharon  Jones 
Photography/ Wa//cer  Montgomery 
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GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

CALENDAR 


FALL  QUARTER  1971 

September  17 

Residence  Halls  open 

September  20 
Orientation 

September  21-22 
Registration 

September  23 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

November  1 

Final  date  for  admission   to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
candidates  for  June  graduation 

November  25-28 

Thanksgiving   Recess    (Begins    at   noon,    November 
24) 

December  7 
Classes  end 

December  9-14 
Examinations 

December  15 

Christmas  Vacation  begins 


WINTER  QUARTER  1972 

January  2 

Residence  Halls  open 

January  3 
Registration 

January  4 

Classes  begin  (Saturday  class,  January  8) 

January  8 

Final  date  for  paying  June  graduation  fee   (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  Winter  Quarter) 

January  8 

Final  date  for  admission   to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
candidates  for  August  graduation 

February  15 

Final  date   for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications 
by  the  Graduate  School 

March  10 
Classes  end 

March  11-16 
Examinations 

March  17-20  Spring  Recess 


NOTE: 

Dates,  for  C.R.E.  and  Foreign  Language  Reading  Knowledge 
Tests,  National  Teacher  Examination  (N.T.E.),  Law  School 
Admission  Test,  and  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in 
Business  for  Fall  Quarter  1971  through  Spring  Quarter  1973 
will  be  available  in  the  Graduate  School  office  upon  receipt 
from  the  Educational  Testing  Services,  Princeton,  New  jer- 
sey. 
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SPRING  QUARTER  1972 

March  20 

Residence  Halls  open 

March  21 
Registration 

March  22 

Classes  begin  (Saturday  class,  March  25) 

March  25 

Final  date  for  paying  August  graduation  fee  (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  Spring  Quarter) 

May  23 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee,  to  the  Graduate  Dean  for  June 
graduation.  (Two  weeks  prior  to  graduation.) 

May  26 

Classes  end 

May  27-lune  1 
Examinations 

May  30 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
June  graduation.  (One  week  prior  to  graduation.) 

June  6 

Graduation 


FALL  QUARTER  1972 

September  17 

Residence  Hall  Open 

September  19-20 
Registration 

September  21 

Classes  begin  for  all  students 

November  1 

Final  date  for  admission   to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
candidates  for  June  graduation 

November  23-26 

Thanksgiving  Recess  (begins  at  noon  on  November 

22) 

December  5 
Classes  end 

December  7-12 
Examinations 

December  13 

Christmas  Vacation  begins 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1972 

June  12 

Registration 

June  13 

Classes  begin 

July  3  &  4 

Holiday — Classes  meet  Saturday  July  8th 

July  21 

Short  term  ends 

August  76 

Quarter  ends — Graduation 
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WINTER  QUARTER  1973 

January  1 

Residence  Halls  open 

January  2 
Registration 

January  3 

Classes  begin — Saturday  classes  January  6 

January  13 

Final  date   for  paying  June  graduation  fee   (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  Winter  Quarter) 

January  13 

Final  date  for  admission   to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
candidates  for  August  graduation 

February  15 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications 
by  the  Graduate  School 

March  10 
Classes  end 

March  12-16 
Examinations 

March  17-20 
Spring  Recess 


SPRING  QUARTER  1973 

March  20 

Residence  Halls  open 

March  21 
Registration 

March  22 

Classes  begin — Saturday,  March  24  regular  class  day 

March  31 

Final  date  for  paying  August  graduation  fee  (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  Spring  Quarter) 

May  26 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee,  to  the  Graduate  Dean  for  June 
graduation.  (Two  weeks  prior  to  graduation.) 

May  29 

Classes  End 

May  30- June  4 
Examinations 

June  1 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the 
degree  and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for 
June  graduation.  (One  week  prior  to  graduation.) 

June  8 

Quarter  ends — Graduation 


SUMMER  QUARTER  1973 

June  18-August  22 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Philip  H.  Alston,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
State-at-Large  (1971-1978) 

John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Dublin 
State-at-Large  (1970-1977) 

Roy  V.  Harris,  Augusta 
State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Augusta 
State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

Carey  Williams,  Greensboro 
State-at-Large  (1969-1976) 

Mrs.  Hugh  Peterson,  Sr.,  Ailey 
First  District  (1970-1976) 

John  I  Spooner,  Donalsonville 
Second  District  (1968-1975) 

T.  Hiram  Stanley,  Columbus 
Third  District  (1965-1972) 

John  R.  Richardson,  Conyers 
Fourth  District  (1970-1977) 

W.  Lee  Burge,  Atlanta 
Fifth  District  (1968-1975) 

David  H.  Tisinger,  Carrollton 
Sixth  District  (1971-1978) 

James  V.  Carmichael,  Marietta 
Seventh  District  (1966-1973) 

Charles  A.  Harris,  Ocilla 
Eighth  District  (1966-1973) 

James  A.  Dunlap,  Gainesville 
Ninth  District  (1966-1973) 

G.  L.  Dickens,  Jr.,  Milledgeville 
Tenth  District  (1965-1972) 


OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

W.  Lee  Burge,  Chairman 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Vice  Chairman 

George  L.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Chancelloi 

John  O.  Eidson,  Vice  Chancellor 

James   E.    Boyd,    Vice   Chancellor-Academic  Develop- 
ment 

Mario  J.  Goglia,  Vice  Chancellor-Research 

Howard  Jordan,  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor-Services 

Shealy   E.   McCoy,    Vice   Chancellor-Fiscal  Affairs  and 
Treasurer 

Harry  B.  O'Rear,  Vice  Chancellor-Health  Affairs 

Frank  C.  Dunham,    Vice  Chancellor  for  Construction 
and  Physical  Plant 

James  L.  Carmon,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor-Comput- 
ing Systems 

Haskin  R.  Pounds,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

Henry  G.  Neal,  Executive  Secretary 

Robert  M.  Joiner,  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  GEORGIA 


OFFICERS  OF  GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


President 

Frederick  Corbet  Davison,  President 
Albert  Bruce  Jones,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Provost 

S.  William  Pelletier,  Provost 
Walter  Paschal  Reeves,  Jr.,  Associate  to  the  Provost 
James  Benson  Kenney,  Associate  to  the  Provost 
Sidney  Edward  Brown,  Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Vice  President  for  Instruction 

*  ,  Vice  President 

Albert  Louis  Kleckner,  Assistant  Vice  President 
Ted   Lewis   Hammock,   Assistant  to  the   Vice  Presi- 
dent 
Fred  Thurman  Colhard,  Administrative  Assistant 

Vice  President  for  Research 

Robert  Cletus  Anderson,  Vice  President 

Charles  Herbert  Douglas,  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President  and  Acting  Director  of  General  Research 
William   Oates   Burke,   Assistant   to   the   Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  University  Research  Park 

Vice  President  for  Services 

**John  William  Fanning,  Vice  President 
***S.  Eugene  Younts,  Vice  President 

Robert  Louis  Rowan,  Administrative  Assistant 

*Position  vacant  at  time  of  publication 
**Retired  January  1,  1972 
***Effective  January  1,  1972 


Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Allan  Wedford  Barber,  Acting  Vice  President 

Jenkins   Comer   Whitehead,   Assistant   to   the   Vice 
President 

Libraries 

William  Porter  Kellam,  Director 

Helen  Joanne  Harrar,  Associate  Director 

Dean  of  University  Relations 

Louis  Turner  Griffith,  Dean 

Registrar  and  Admissions 

Walter  Newman  Danner,  Registrar 

Morris  Overton  Phelps,  Director  of  Admissions 

Division  of  Student  Affairs 

O.  Suthern  Sims,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Mary  Louis  McBee,  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Af- 
fairs for  Programs 
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THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Thomas  Hillyer  Whitehead,  Dean 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Thomas  Hayden  Rogers,  Associate  Dean 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Francis  Willard  Rushing,  Assistant  Dean 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Marvin  Blaine  Doster,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
M.Ed.,  Georgia 

Kermit  Rudolph  Jeffers,  Director  of  Graduate 
Admissions 
M.Ed.,  Georgia 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


HISTORY,  PURPOSE  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Prior  to  the  formal  establishment  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  Graduate  School,  courses  of  postgraduate 
status  were  offered  under  the  control  of  a  faculty 
committee  on  graduate  studies.  In  1910,  the  formal 
organization  of  graduate  studies  into  a  Graduate 
School  was  authorized.  Dr.  Willis  H.  Bocock  served 
as  the  Graduate  School's  first  dean  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  R.  P.  Stephens,  George  H.  Boyd  (for 
whom  the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Center  was 
named),  Gerald  B.  Huff,  and  the  present  dean, 
Thomas  H.  Whitehead. 

The  Graduate  School  coordinates  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  research  and  advanced  study  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined 
by  the  graduate  faculty,  which  consists  of  faculty 
members  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
productive  research  and  other  creative  activities,  in- 
cluding teaching. The  policies  determined  by  the 
graduate  faculty  are  administered  through  the  admin- 
istrative committee  of  the  graduate  faculty  and  the 
Dean. 

The  traditional  degrees,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
of  Science,  are  offered  in  25  and  26  disciplines,  re- 
spectively. The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  of- 
fered in  39  disciplines.  Professional  masters  degrees 
are  offered  in  16  areas.  Professional  doctoral  degrees 
are  offered  in  education  and  public  administration. 

ADMISSION 

Requirements 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the 
proper  regional  accrediting  association  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  ap- 
plicant should  have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
undergraduate  class  and  should  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  an  undergraduate  major  in  the  field  in 
which  he  proposes  to  study.  Application  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
University  of  Georgia.  Each  applicant  for  admission 
must  submit  with  his  formal  application  two  copies  of 


official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities 
attended,  including  The  University  of  Georgia*,  two 
official  copies  of  scores  on  an  entrance  test,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation.  Effective  September 
1,  1971,  an  application  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  required 
for  all  new  applications  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.  This  is  a  non-refundable  fee  and  will  not  be 
credited  toward  matriculation  fee.  The  University  of 
Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  should  be 
received  in  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  no  later 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter 
the  student  plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materi- 
als is  referred  to  the  department  in  which  the  appli- 
cant proposes  to  study,  where  it  is  considered  by  the 
faculty  of  that  department.  No  student  will  be  admit- 
ted without  the  recommendation  of  a  department. 
Final  consideration  is  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  no- 
tified by  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  that  he  has 
been  admitted.  All  students  must  be  admitted  prior 
to  the  registration  period.  Materials  submitted  in 
support  of  an  application  will  not  be  returned. 

Entrance  Tests 

For  any  applicant,  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for 
admission  as  a  prospective  degree  candidate.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  to  masters  programs  in  education 
and  law  may  offer  scores  on  the  National  Teacher 
Examination  and  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  re- 
spectively, in  lieu  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion. Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
(ATGSB)  scores  may  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  by  applicants  seeking  ad- 
mission as  prospective  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  or  the  Master  of  Accoun- 
tancy degree  programs.  The  Miller  Analogies  Test  is 
acceptable  for  admission  only,  when  time  does  not 
permit  the  applicant   to   submit   appropriate  test   re- 


*There  is  no  charge  for  issuing  transcripts  of  University  of 
Georgia  graduates  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  The 
University  of  Georgia. 
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suits.    It    is    not   a   substitute   for   the   approved   tests 
listed  above  or  for  admission  to  candidacy.  Entrance 
test  scores  more   than  six  years  old   are  not  accept 
able. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National 
Teacher  Examination,  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business,  and  Law  School  Admission  Test 
are  ottered  several  times  a  year  at  numerous  testing 
centers  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Advance 
registration  is  required,  usually  no  later  than  21  days 
prior  to  the  date  the  examination  is  administered. 
Registration  forms  and  detailed  information  on  the 
availability  and  character  of  each  examination  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  or  by  writing  to 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 


Students  From  Abroad 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  to  secure 
needed  information  and  to  process  an  application 
from  abroad,  foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  submit 
complete  information  as  early  as  possible.  This  infor- 
mation should  include  the  application,  two  official 
transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities  attend- 
ed, and  a  statement  concerning  financial  resources. 
Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are  familiar 
with  higher  education  programs  in  the  United  States 
are  advantageous.  Evidence  of  an  adequate  command 
of  English  is  necessary.  The  application  of  a  student 
from  abroad  must  be  complete  with  supporting  mate- 
rials and  in  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  no  later 
than  8  weeks  prior  to  the  quarter  for  which  admis- 
sion is  desired. 

Readmission  and  Reapplication 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus 
courses  in  the  quarter  for  which  he  is  admitted,  he 
should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his 
plans  and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  de- 
sired. Otherwise,  the  original  admission  will  be  can- 
celled, the  applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued,  and  a 
new  application  will  be  required  for  admission  at  a 
later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more 
quarters,  exclusive  of  summer,  and  is  re-enrolling  for 
the  same  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  an  application  for  readmission. 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  degree,  and 
has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclu- 
sive of  summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office  an  application  for  admission.  If  the 
student  has  not  been  out  of  school,  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation from  the  graduate  coordinator  to  the 
Graduate  Dean  is  sufficient. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student  plans 
to  re-enter. 


Additional  Information 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601.  Inquiries 
about  facilities  for  advanced  studies  and  research, 
programs  of  study  and  specific  department  require- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  department  con- 
cerned. 
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REGISTRATION 

The  registration  dates  for  each  quarter  are  listed  in 
the  Graduate  School  calendar.  After  the  student  has 
made  out  his  schedule  with  the  advice  of  his  major 
department,  he  must  obtain  class  cards  for  all 
courses.  As  a  final  step  in  his  registration,  he  must 
report  to  the  Graduate  School  desk  with  his  registra- 
tion card  endorsed  by  his  adviser,  all  class  cards,  and 
fee  card  for  approval  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

Classification  of  Graduate  Students 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to 
graduate  standing  are  eligible  to  register  in  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
under  any  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

1.  Prospective  candidate  for  a  degree.  A  student 
who  meets  all  requirements  for  admission  to  a  de- 
gree program  and  who  has  been  recommended  by 
the  department  in  which  he  proposes  to  study  may 
be  admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  that  de- 
gree. 

2.  Non-degree  candidate.  A  student  who  meets 
requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study  may 
take  graduate  courses  without  becoming  a  candidate 
for  a  degree.  An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree from  an  accredited  institution  may  be  admitted 
by  submitting  an  application  supported  only  by  a 
transcript  showing  the  master's  degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is 
granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  any  recog- 
nized graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the 
Graduate  School  for  any  one  quarter  or  summer  ses- 
sion. He  will  not  be  required  to  submit  a  full  tran- 
script of  credits,  but  in  order  to  be  admitted,  he  must 
submit,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  registration,  an 
application  and  certification  of  his  graduate  standing 
in  another  institution.  A  special  form  for  this  purpose 
is  available  from  the  Graduate  Admission  Office.  Lat- 
er, if  he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular  student,  he 
must  apply  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non- 
accredited  college  or  foreign  institution,  or  one  on 
whom  some  condition  has  been  placed  by  his  major 
department,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School 
as  an  unclassified  postgraduate.  An  unclassified  post- 
graduate may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate 
standing  on  the  basis  of  entrance  test  scores,  his  rec- 
ord at  The  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  department.  If  an  unclassified  post- 
graduate is  later  admitted  as  a  prospective  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  work  taken  while  in  this  classifica- 
tion may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  graduate  degree 
program. 

Registration  of  Applicants 
Who  Are  Denied  Admission 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  if  registered  in  the  University,  will 
be  registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or 
college  of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  stu- 
dents. No  irregular  student  will  be  permitted  to  regis- 
ter for  graduate  courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a 
student  while  under  this  classification  may  be 
counted  for  credit  toward  any  graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  justify  his  admission  to  grad- 
uate status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his  ap- 


plication for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has 
completed  a  minimum  of  fifteen  quarter  hours  of 
approved  course  work  in  classes  on  the  campus  and 
has  submitted  scores  on  an  appropriate  entrance  test. 

Course  Numbers  and  Load 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students.  Certain  courses  devoted  to  basic 
fundamental  knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corre- 
sponding 600  number  for  a  graduate  student. 

A  full  load  for  a  graduate  student  is  10-16  hours  per 
quarter.  Students  holding  graduate  assistantships  and 
teaching  assistantships  are  expected  to  enroll  for 
proportionately  smaller  loads.  Any  graduate  student 
using  University  facilities  and/or  staff  time  must  regis- 
ter for  at  least  three  (3)  quarter  hours  each  quarter.  A 
full-time  faculty  member  or  other  University  em- 
ployee may  take  a  maximum  of  6  hours  credit  per 
quarter.  To  exceed  this  limit,  the  student  must  obtain 
approval  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Resident  Credit 

I.  For  course  work  leading  to  a  professional  masters 
degree  credit  on  a  resident  basis  will  be  granted 
for  graduate  courses  taken  at  a  graduate  center 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  provided: 

1.  that  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
prior  to  taking  the  course; 

2.  that  the  physical  facilities  such  as  classrooms, 
library,  and  teaching  aids  are  adequate  as 
determined  by  a  site  visit  of  at  least  three 
persons,  one  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  offering  the  course,  one 
appointed  by  the  director  of  libraries,  and 
one  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School; 

3.  that  the  instructor  is  the  same  one  who 
teaches  the  course  on  campus,  or  is  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college 
offering  the  course  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

II.  Resident  credit  will  be  granted  for  course  work, 
or  research,  leading  to  degrees  other  than  pro- 
fessional master  degrees  given  at  off-campus 
locations  provided: 

1.  that  the  requirement  of  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full-time  work  on  campus  in  Ath- 
ens for  all  doctoral  students  must  also  be  sat- 
isfied; 

2.  that  the  requirement  of  three  quarters  of  full- 
time  work  on  campus  in  Athens  (which  need 
not  be  consecutive)  must,  in  general,  be  sat- 
isfied for  all  candidates  for  M.A.  and  M.S. 
degrees.  An  exception  to  the  above  may  be 
made  for  students  who  prefer  to  spend  one 
quarter  of  full-time  work  abroad  in  a  program 
of  study  approved  by  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia or  the  Board  of  Regents.  Such  study  shall 
be  counted  as  resident  credit. 

3.  that  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  prior  to  taking  the  course; 

4.  that  the  instructor  is  the  same  one  who 
teaches  the  course  or  directs  the  research  on 
campus,  or  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  offering  the  work  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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HOUSING 

A  limited  amount  of  housing  is  available  to  graduate 
students  who  apply  at  an  early  date.  There  is  a  gradu- 
ate hall  for  men  and,  although  one  is  not  available 
for  women,  every  effort  is  made  to  assign  graduate 
women  to  the  same  hall  or  floor  and  together  as 
roommates.  Private  homes  and  apartment  complexes 
list  available  space  for  single  and  married  students 
with  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  The  University 
does  not  reserve  such  housing  since  arrangements 
for  it  are  made  by  personal  interview  between  land- 
lords and  the  individual  applicant. Communications 
concerning  housing  should  be  addressed  to  the  di- 
rector of  University  housing.  Applications  for  on- 
campus  married  student  housing  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manager  of  Family  Housing.  Married  stu- 
dents may  apply  for  housing  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  University,  but  assignments  will  not  be  made 
until  they  have  been  notified  of  their  official  accept- 
ance. 


EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $484.50  per  aca- 
demic year  of  three  quarters,  payable  $161.50  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter.  Non-residents  pay  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  $180  per  quarter.  Any  resident 
student  who  registers  for  less  than  12  quarter  hours 
pays  $11  per  hour  plus  $26.50  activity  and  health  fee. 
Any  non-resident  student  who  registers  for  less  than 
12  quarter  hours  pays  $26  per  hour  plus  $26.50  activ- 
ity and  health  fee.  The  activity  and  health  fee  does 
not  apply  to  the  summer  quarter.  Room,  board,  and 
laundry  cost  approximately  $300  a  quarter  for  stu- 
dents living  in  University  housing.  Total  expenses  for 
a  resident  of  Georgia  will  be  at  least  $2,000  per  aca- 
demic year.  This  does  not  include  travel,  clothing, 
and  incidental  expenses. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistant- 
ships  which  require  at  least  one-third  time  service  are 
assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

A  candidate  for  a  master's  or  specialist  in  education 
degree  must  pay  a  $10  diploma  fee  and  a  candidate 
for  the  doctor's  degree  must  pay  a  $25  graduation 
fee.  The  doctoral  candidate  must  also  pay  a  $25  mi- 
crofilm fee.  All  fees  at  the  University  are  subject  to 
change  at  anytime  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
Bents. 


Resident/Non-Resident  Student 
Classification 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  seeks  to  register  or  re-register  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a  resident 
student  only  upon  a  showing  by  him  that  his  sup- 
porting parent  or  guardian  has  been  legally  domiciled 
in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  of  registration  or  re-regis- 
tration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is 
appointed  a  guardian  of  a  non-resident  minor,  such 
minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  resident 
student  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date 
of  appointment,  and  then  only  upon  proper  showing 
that  such  appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  the  non-resident  fee. 


3.  If  a  student  is  over  21  years  of  age,  he  may  regis- 
ter as  a  resident  student  only  upon  a  showing  that  he 
has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  12  months 
prior  to  the  registration  date. 

Any  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  en- 
rolled as  a  student  in  any  educational  institution  in 
Georgia  may  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  12 
month's  domicile  and  residence  herein  required 
when  it  appears  that  the  student  came  into  the  state 
and  remained  in  the  state  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
attending  a  school. 

4.  A  full-time  faculty  member  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem, his  or  her  spouse,  and  minor  children  may  reg- 
ister on  the  payment  of  resident  fees,  even  though 
such  faculty  member  has  not  been  a  resident  in 
Georgia  for  12  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor 
changes  residence  to  another  state  following  a  period 
of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may  continue  to 
take  courses  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive  months 
on  the  payment  of  resident  fees.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  12  months'  period,  the  student  may  continue 
his  registration  only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at  the 
non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  and  their  dependents  may 
become  eligible  to  enroll  in  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  as  resident  students  provided  they  file 
with  the  institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the 
following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military  offi- 
cial showing  that  the  applicant's  "home  of  record"  is 
the  state  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote  in 
Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of  age, 
is  the  child  of  parents  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting  par- 
ent or  guardian,  filed  a  Georgia  state  income  tax  re- 
turn during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the 
University  System  under  sponsorship  of  civic  or  reli- 
gious groups  located  in  this  state  may  be  enrolled 
upon  the  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  the 
number  of  such  foreign  students  in  any  one  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  the  quota  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  stu- 
dents. Exceptions  are  made  for  an  alien  who  is  living 
in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting  permanent 
residence  or  who  has  filed  with  the  proper  federal 
immigration  authorities  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such  individu- 
als shall  have  the  same  privilege  of  qualifying  for  resi- 
dent status  for  fee  purposes  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and 
their  dependents  may  enroll  as  students  in  University 
System  institutions  on  payment  of  resident  fees, 
when  it  appears  that  such  teachers  have  resided  in 
Georgia  for  nine  months,  that  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching  during  such  nine  months'  period,  and  that 
they  have  been  employed  to  teach  in  Georgia  during 
the  ensuing  school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and 
who  is  a  student  in  an  institution  of  the  University 
System  marries  a  non-resident  of  the  state,  she  may 
continue  to  attend  the  institution  on  payment  of  resi- 
dent fees,  provided  that  her  enrollment  is  continu- 
ous. 
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11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia 
marries  a  man  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia,  she  will 
not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  student  in  a 
University  System  institution  until  she  has  been  dom- 
iciled in  the  state  of  Georgia  for  a  period  of  12 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  registra- 
tion. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assis- 
tantships  requiring  at  least  one-third  time  service  may 
register  as  students  in  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  employed  on  payment  of  resident  fees. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
AWARDS 


General  University  Awards 

(Awarded  annually  through  the  Graduate  School  Office) 

The  committee  on  graduate  awards  each  year  selects 
University  of  Georgia  Foundation  scholars,  graduate 
non-teaching  assistants,  and  graduate  research  assist- 
ants from  a  list  of  applicants  who  are  recommended 
by  their  major  departments.  Application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  office.  Appli- 
cation for  these  awards  must  be  filed  not  later  than 
February  15  of  each  year  for  the  following  scholar- 
ships. 

University  of  Georgia  Foundation  Scholarships. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  candidates  for  the 
doctors  degree.  A  University  of  Georgia  Foundation 
Scholar  receives  an  academic  year  stipend  of  $2,750 
and  may  not  earn  any  additional  remuneration.  Out- 
of-state  fees  are  waived.  No  services  are  required  of 
the  fellow,  and  he  must  enroll  for  full-time  graduate 
work. 

Graduate  Non-Teaching  Assistantships.  These  as- 
sistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $3,300  to  $3,600  for  a 
twelve  month  appointment,  and  $2,500  to  $2,700  for  a 
nine  month  appointment.  One-third  time  service  is 
required  with  a  maximum  course  work  load  of  ten 
quarter  hours.  Out-of-state  fees  are  waived  for  non- 
teaching  assistants  who  perform  at  least  one-third 
time  service. 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistant- 
ships  carry  a  stipend  of  $3,300  to  $3,600  for  a  twelve 
month  appointment  and  require  one-third  time  ser- 
vice with  a  maximum  course  work  load  of  ten  quarter 
hours.  Out-of-state  fees  are  waived  for  research  as- 
sistants who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

Predoctoral  Assistantships.  Predoctoral  assistant- 
ships  are  awarded,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  faculty 
members  of  Georgia  colleges  upon  nomination  by 
the  president  of  the  college  in  which  they  are  teach- 
ing. The  stipend  is  approximately  $4,700  per  academic 
year.  Predoctoral  assistants  enroll  for  full-time  gradu- 
ate work. 

Nominations  should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Georgia 
by  February  15. 

Departmental  Awards 

A  variety  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  are 
awarded  by  the  various  departments  and  divisions  of 
the  University.  A  description  of  these  is  given  below. 
Teaching  or  Research  Assistantships.  These  assist- 
antships carry  academic  year  stipends  ranging  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000,  depending  on  the  qualifications  of 


the  applicant  and  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the 
assistant.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  stu- 
dent's major  department. 

Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  Assistant- 
ships.  These  assistantships  are  available  to  wildlife 
conservation  or  zoology  majors  for  graduate  work  in 
wildlife  management  or  vertebrate  ecology.  The  re- 
search of  students  holding  the  assistantships  will  be 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  in  wildlife 
conservation,  fisheries  biology,  or  field  natural  his- 
tory. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  research  work  in 
relatively  undisturbed  natural  environments  and  for 
work  in  the  growing  field  of  radiation  ecology. 

These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $2,400-$3,600 
for  a  12-months'  appointment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment, School  of  Forest  Resources  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology. 

Atlantic  Steel  Company  Fellowship  in  Economic 
Geography.  This  fellowship  is  awarded  to  a  graduate 
student  in  geography  to  provide  half-time  research  in 
economic  geography.  The  stipend  is  $2,400  for  12- 
months'  appointment.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Marine  Institute  Assistantships  and  Fellowships. 
The  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute  offers  a 
limited  number  of  assistantships  and  fellowships  to 
graduate  students  engaged  in  research  in  the  marine 
sciences  at  the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  institute  through  the  director  of 
general  research. 

Walter  E.  Heller  Fellowship:  This  fellowship  of 
$1,000  is  awarded  annually  to  an  M.B.A.  graduate 
student.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  director 
of  graduate  studies,  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. Funds  for  this  award  are  provided  by  Walter  E. 
Heller  and  Company. 

Phelps-Stokes  Graduate  Fellowship.  The  holder  of 
this  fellowship  must  pursue  studies  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments — sociology,  economics,  educa- 
tion, or  history.  He  must  make  a  scientific  study 
based  upon  the  Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  Ameri- 
can civilization.  The  value  of  this  scholarship  at  pres- 
ent is  $500  a  year. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  student's  major 
department  in  the  University. 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Graduate  Scholarship.  A  por- 
tion of  the  income  from  the  Henry  L.  Richmond  Fund 
is  used  to  provide  scholarships  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.  One  or  more  $500  scholarships  are  avail- 
able each  year. 

Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Fund.  By  the  gift  of  $2,000, 
Mr.  J.  Warren  Smith  has  established  this  fund  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Martin  Reynolds  Smith.  The  in- 
terest from  this  investment  is  to  be  used  as  prizes  for 
excellence  in  research  in  chemistry.  Applications 
should  be  directed  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assistant- 
ships  which  require  at  least  one-third  time  service  are 
assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

Federal  Fellowships  and  Traineeships 

Graduate  fellowships  under  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  National  Science  Founda- 
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tion  traineeships  are  awarded  annually  through  the 
Graduate  School  office.  A  student  may  apply  for 
these  awards  on  the  regular  forms  and  must  apply  by 
February  15. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  (Title  IV)  Fellow- 
ships. Normally  three-year  awards,  these  fellowships 
will  be  offered  to  outstanding  students  who  plan  to 
work  for  the  doctorate  and  enter  college  teaching. 

The  stipend  is  $2,400  for  the  first  year,$2,600  for  the 
second  year,  and  $2,800  for  the  third  year,  plus  an 
allowance  of  $500  a  year  for  each  eligible  dependent 
and  payment  of  resident  and  non-resident  fees. 

National  Science  Foundation  Traineeships.  NSF 
graduate  traineeships  are  available  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  and 
may  be  held  for  up  to  four  years. 

The  twelve  month  stipend  is  $2,400  for  the  first 
year,  $2,600  for  the  intermediate  years,  and  $2,800  for 
the  terminal  year.  There  is  also  an  allowance  of  $500 
per  year  for  each  eligible  dependent  plus  payment  of 
resident  and  non-resident  fees. 


FACILITIES  FOR 
GRADUATE  RESEARCH 

Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Through 
cooperation  with  O.R.A.U.,  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  may  do  research  at  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

When  the  masters  or  doctoral  candidate  has  com- 
pleted his  resident  work  here,  he  may,  by  special 
arrangement,  go  to  Oak  Ridge  to  do  his  research 
problem  and  prepare  his  thesis.  Such  transfer  of  the 
student  to  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  must 
be  initiated  by  his  major  professor  and  the  thesis 
done  at  Oak  Ridge  must  be  approved  by  the  major 
professor  for  acceptance  here. 

Information  on  fellowship  programs  administered 
by  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  office  of  General  Research  or  by  writing 
to  the  Fellowship  Office,  O.R.A.U.,  Box  117,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  37830. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  accepted  for  short 
term  research  appointments  in  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  These  arrangements  enable  staff 
and  students  to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern 
developments  in  atomic  and  nuclear  research. 

Marine  Facilities 

As  a  member  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia, 
The  University  of  Georgia  has  two  coastal  facilities 
available  to  it  for  research  and  training  in  the  marine 
resources  field.  The  Marine  Institute,  staffed  by  the 
University  and  located  on  Sapelo  Island,  represents  a 
unique  installation  by  virtue  of  its  association  with 
diverse  natural  marine  habitats  and  the  facilities  for 
their  study.  It  represents  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
area,  both  in  terms  of  direct  contribution  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  environment  and  in  implementing 
the  training  of  students  in  the  natural  sciences.  Facili- 
ties and  partial  financial  support  are  provided  by  the 
Sapelo  Island  Research  Foundation,  a  private,  charita- 
ble, nonprofit  organization  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  J.  Reynolds. 
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The  resident  staff  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  11 
scientists  and  a  substantial  number  of  technical  and 
maintenance  personnel.  Members  of  the  campus  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  and  scientists  and  students 
from  other  institutions  are  in  periodic  residence  at 
the  Institute.  No  formal  academic  training  is  now 
offered,  although  field  trips  by  University  class 
groups  are  encouraged.  Research  programs  now  in 
progress  are  in  marine  biology,  biochemistry,  marine 
and  coastal  geology,  geochemistry  and  plant  physiol- 
ogy. These  programs  utilize  the  marine  and  estuarine 
habitats  to  which  the  laboratory  provides  access. 

The  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography,  located 
on  Skidaway  Island,  is  a  new  unit  established  in  1967 
and  operated  by  the  University  System  of  Georgia.  It 
also  has  resident  scientists  and  laboratories  from 
which  research  and  development  is  conducted  en- 
compassing the  broad  areas  of  environmental  quality 
and  aquaculture.  Limited  accomodations  for  visiting 
scientists  and  students  from  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia and  other  institutions  are  being  expanded. 

Both  institutes  offer  opportunities  for  research  and 
training  in  the  marine  science  field  for  selected  ad- 
vanced students  sponsored  by  departments  having 
interest  in  the  marine  resources. 

Organization  for  Tropical  Studies 

The  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  (OTS),  a  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  corporation,  was 
formed  in  1963  by  a  group  of  American  educational 
institutions  that  have  a  long  history  of  interest  in 
developing  tropical  science.  The  member  institu- 
tions— The  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  University  of 
California,  University  of  Connecticut,  Duke  Universi- 
ty, University  of  Florida,  University  of  Georgia,  Har- 
vard University,  University  of  Hawaii,  Indiana 
University,  University  of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Miami,  University  of  Michigan, 
Michigan  State  University,  North  Carolina  Slate  Uni- 
versity, Smithsonian  Institution,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  Texas  A  &  M,  Texas  Technological  College, 
University  of  Washington,  and  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin— are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
sound  educational  and  research  program  with  ade- 
quate facilities  and  support  to  provide  the  base  for  a 
massive  effort  in  solving  problems  in  tropical  science. 
Initial  emphasis  was  placed  on  biological  sciences 
and  closely  allied  fields,  but  activities  will  be  ex- 
panded gradually  to  include  other  fields  in  which 
study  may  be  most  effectively  carried  out  in  the  trop- 
ics: 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  OTS  are: 

1.  To  provide  a  sound  formal  educational  base  in 
tropical  biology  available  to  all  interested  stu- 
dents and  scientists  in  the  Americas. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  education  of  students  and 
scientists  by  providing  basic  background  and 
facilities  for  tropical  research. 

3.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  pro- 
vide fundamental  insight  into  the  principles  of 
tropical  biology. 

4.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  pro- 
vide an  intellectual  resource  in  science  for  the 
hemisphere. 

5.  To  stimulate  and  assist  programs  of  education 
and  research  throughout  the  tropics,  primarily 
through  the  education  of  competent  tropical 
scientists. 


To  implement  these  objectives,  OTS  has  estab- 
lished an  educational  center  for  tropical  studies  in 
Costa  Rica.  Central  headquarters  are  in  San  Jose  in 
association  with  the  campus  of  the  Universidad  de 
Costa  Rica,  but  the  entire  republic  serves  as  a  class- 
room and  laboratory.  Establishment  of  a  network  of 
field  stations  in  appropriate  tropical  habitats  where 
classes  may  meet  continuously  from  one  to  several 
weeks  is  an  integral  feature  of  OTS  planning.  OTS  is 
committed  to  the  concept  that  in  order  to  solve  the 
problems  of  tropical  education  and  meet  the  goals  of 
the  organization  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing program  of  course  work  presented  in  a  rigorous 
and  organized  manner.  Coordinated  with  the  course 
program  must  also  be  a  program  of  research  to  in- 
sure maximum  intellectual  challenge. 

Instruction  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 
For  example,  the  1971  program  of  graduate  education 
in  tropical  science  includes  the  following  courses: 

Tropical  Biology:  An  Ecological  Approach 

Habitat  Exploitation  and  Diversity:  An  Ecological 
Approach  with  Vertebrates 

Tropical  Forestry 

Recent  Carbonate  Sedimentation  and  Early  Diage- 
netic  Processes,  British  West  Indies 

Physical  Landscape  and  Settlement  Patterns  in  Se- 
lected Areas  of  Central  America 

Atmospheric  Energy  Considerations  in  a  Tropical 
Environment 

Enrollment  in  OTS  courses  is  based  on  national 
competition,  with  graduate  students  and  recent  post- 
doctoral faculty  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic 
record  and  interest  in  tropical  studies.  Descriptions 
of  regularly  presented  courses  and  their  prerequisites 
are  given  under  listings  in  biology,  forestry  and  geog- 
raphy. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Tropical  Studies  Group, 
with  about  50  members  in  19  departments,  sponsors 
seminars  and  workshops  on  the  campus  in  support  of 
the  OTS  field  program.  Membership  is  open  to  grad- 
uate students  and  faculty. 

Institute  of  Ecology 

The  Institute  of  Ecology  is  a  confederation  of  Univer- 
sity ecologists  and  professionals  in  related  fields  who 
are  interested  in  furthering  research  and  graduate 
education.  Organized  in  1961,  the  Institute  encour- 
ages and  supports  interdisciplinary  research  into  eco- 
logical systems  by  teams  of  scientists.  One  major 
research  center  is  the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Labora- 
tory near  Augusta,  Georgia,  operated  by  the  institute 
for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  special- 
izing in  research  on  abandoned  farmland,  on  reser- 
voirs, and  in  the  application  of  nuclear  energy  to 
ecology.  Another  major  interdisciplinary  research 
project  of  the  institute  concerns  the  cycling  of  miner- 
als and  productivity  of  ecosystems  at  Coweeta  Hy- 
drological  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
North  Carolina,  where  watersheds  under  various 
types  of  management  are  being  compared.  Interdisci- 
plinary groups  are  also  engaged  in  investigations  of 
marine,  estuarine,  hotspring,  old  field,  and  tropical 
communities  and  environments.  In  most  or  all  of 
these  projects,  graduate  students  are  conducting  the- 
sis or  dissertation  research. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  ecology  pursue  the 
M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degrees  by  enrolling  in  departments, 
schools  or  colleges  in  which  ecology  training  or  envi- 
ronment-oriented programs  are  offered  such  as  bot- 
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any,  entomology,  microbiology,  zoology,  forest 
resources,  environmental  design,  geography,  agricul- 
ture and  the  social  sciences.  While  the  student  must 
satisfy  the  special  requirements  of  his  department, 
relatively  flexible  relationships  between  the  depart- 
ments permit  the  faculty  to  provide  each  student  with 
the  type  of  training  most  suitable  to  his  or  her  career 
goals.  The  faculty  associated  with  the  institute  has 
also  proposed  a  degree  program  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  in 
ecology  which  is  expected  to  be  implemented  in  the 
1971-72  academic  year.  Students  in  this  program  will 
continue  to  be  associated  with  the  departments  but 
will  receive  special  training  and  direction  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary committee  of  ecologists.  The  core  curric- 
ulum of  this  Ph.D.  program  will  include  courses  in 
community,  population,  and  systems  ecology.  Pre- 
requisites to  this  core  will  be  elementary  biology  and 
physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  calculus,  statistics  and 
computer  programming. 

At  present,  the  institute  is  headquartered  in  the 
centrally-located  Rockhouse.  Through  support  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, a  building  to  house  the  institute  is  being  planned 
for  construction  on  the  campus  in  1972.  This  facility 
will  provide  the  major  services  required  by  faculty 
and  students  in  research  and  training  activities.  Per- 
sons interested  in  ecology  at  Georgia  may  corre- 
spond with  the  graduate  coordinator  in  a 
department,  school  or  college  or  with  the  institute. 
Institute  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Director,  Institute  of  Ecology,  The  Rock- 
house,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601. 


Institute  for  Behavioral  Research 

In  keeping  with  the  increasing  impact  of  change  on 
the  people  and  culture  of  the  South,  the  University 
established  a  research  institute  in  1960  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  basic  studies  in  the  various  disciplines 
concerned  with  such  human  affairs.  It  serves  as  a 
means  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  research 
personnel,  and  is  of  major  support  to  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 


Institute  of  Higher  Education 

The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in 
1964  as  a  service  and  research  agency  of  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  The  institute  works  closely  with  other 
colleges,  universities,  and  educational  agencies  in 
promoting  the  overall  development  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Southeast.  Staff  members  participate  in 
statewide  and  regional  studies  of  institutional  goals, 
professional  personnel,  and  program  effectiveness. 
One  important  function  is  to  assist  smaller,  develop- 
ing institutions  in  administrative  improvement,  curric- 
ulum development  and  instructional  process. 
Another  function  is  cooperation  with  the  Graduate 
School  in  encouraging  and  assisting  faculty  members 
of  Georgia  colleges  who  desire  to  continue  their 
graduate  education  and  to  improve  their  teaching 
skills.  To  examine  critically  conceptual  and  opera- 
tional trends  in  higher  education,  the  institute  con- 
ducts numerous  seminars  and  conferences  on  various 
topics.  Closely  related  to  all  institute  activities  is  a 
doctoral  program  specifically  designed  to  study  the 
problems  and  issues  of  higher  education.  Inquiries 
concerning  institute  activities  should  be  sent  to  the 
director. 


Libraries 

On  June  30,  1971,  the  University  Libraries  contained 
more  than  1.5  million  volumes,  including  both  books 
and  microforms.  In  addition  to  these,  other  holdings 
of  research  materials  are  more  than  one  million  man- 
uscripts, almost  180,000  maps,  and  a  large  collection 
of  drawings  of  dramatic  costumes  and  stage  settings. 

The  Libraries  are  strongest  in  the  fields  of  Georgia 
and  Southern  history,  19th  century  American  litera- 
ture, agriculture,  biology,  education,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  art,  and  law. 

The  University  Libraries  serve  as  a  depository  for 
the  publications  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  have  extensive  collections  of  documents.  In  the 
fields  of  government,  commerce,  and  agriculture, 
these  documents  are  especially  valuable.  The  Science 
Library  also  has  extensive  files  of  the  publications  of 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  extension 
divisions. 

Exchange  relations  are  maintained  with  about  200 
universities  and  learned  societies,  so  that  the  Librar- 
ies receive  their  publications.  Current  issues  and  files 
of  over  18,000  newspapers,  journals  and  serial  publi- 
cations, covering  many  fields  of  instruction,  are 
maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  material  in  the  University  Librar- 
ies, the  books  and  periodicals  of  the  college  libraries 
in  Atlanta  are  generally  available  by  loan  for  graduate 
students.  Emory  University,  Agness  Scott  College, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  libraries,  and  the  Geor- 
gia State  Library  are  particularly  valuable  to  the 
student  doing  research,  since  active  cooperation 
between  these  libaries  and  The  University  of  Georgia 
is  maintained.  These  books  are  made  available  by  a 
Union  Catalog  which  is  maintained  at  the  Emory  Li- 
brary by  The  University  Center  in  Georgia. 

The  Photoduplication  Service  Department  fills  or- 
ders for  photostats,  microfilms,  enlargements  of 
microfilm  and  slides,  and  makes  available  standard 
copying  machines. 

The  Interlibrary  Loan  Service  arranges  to  borrow 
books  which  are  not  available  on  the  campus  and  are 
needed  by  faculty  members  and  graduate  students. 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  urged  to  attend  the  grad- 
uation exercises  at  which  his  degree  is  to  be  con- 
ferred, but  he  is  not  required  to  attend. 
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ADVANCED 

GENERAL 

DEGREES 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be 
conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  met  the  pre- 
scribed requirements  for  this  degree  with  major 
study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  anthropology, 
art  history,  business  administration,  classics,  compar- 
ative literature,  drama  and  theatre,  economics,  edu- 
cation, English,  French,  geography,  German,  history, 
journalism,  linguistics,  mathematics,  mathematics 
(non-thesis),  mathematical  statistics,  music,  philoso- 
phy, political  science,  romance  languages,  sociology, 
Spanish,  and  speech  communication. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
will  be  conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  met  the 
prescribed  requirements  for  this  degree  with  major 
study  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agricultural  engineering,  agronomy,  anato- 
my, animal  science,  biochemistry,  botany,  chemistry, 
dairy  science,  entomology,  food  science,  forest  re- 
sources, geology,  home  economics,  horticulture, 
medical  microbiology,  microbiology,  pharmacy,  phys- 
ics, physiology/pharmacology,  plant  pathology  and 
plant  genetics,  poultry  science,  psychology,  statistics, 
veterinary  pathology/parasitology,  and  zoology. 


Requirements 

1.  Language  Requirements.  Upon  the  option  of  the 
student's  major  department,  a  reading  knowledge  of 
a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degrees  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Sci- 
ence. (The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  a 
reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  of  stu- 
dents majoring  in  any  of  its  departments.)  The  lan- 
guage may  be  French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish  or 
another  language  approved  by  the  student's  major 
department. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  each  language  required 
may  be  established  by  passing  a  reading  examination 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Services  (this 


examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of  three  times 
in  any  one  language)  or  by  earning  a  grade  of  3.0  (or 
higher)  in  a  University  of  Georgia  reading  course  at 
the  104  level  or  above. 

A  student  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may 
use  English  to  satisfy  a  foreign  language  requirement. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  major  professor  must  recom- 
mend to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  En- 
glish be  considered  as  a  foreign  language  and  must 
present  evidence  of  the  student's  proficiency  in  En- 
glish. To  be  effective,  this  recommendation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  candidate  must  complete  a 
program  of  study  which  constitutes  a  logical  whole. 
The  courses  listed  in  this  program  must  carry  at  least 
forty  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit,  exclusive  of 
the  thesis,  and  at  least  one-third  of  this  credit  must 
be  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

The  program  of  study  must  be  submitted  on  the 
proper  forms  for  approval  by  the  student's  major 
professor,  department  head  or  graduate  coordinator, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  should  be 
completed  during  the  student's  second  quarter  of 
residence  and  must  be  done  before  the  student  is 
admitted  to  candidacy. 

3.  Thesis.  A  candidate  must  submit  a  thesis  which 
shows  independent  judgment  in  developing  a  prob- 
lem from  primary  sources.  This  thesis  shall  be  written 
under  the  direction  of  the  student's  major  professor, 
who  may  be  an  appointed  member  of  the  graduate 
faculty,  or  a  faculty  member  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment head.  The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  ma- 
jor professor  and  submitted  to  the  graduate 
coordinator.  The  reading  committee  consists  of  two 
faculty  members  appointed  by  the  graduate  coordina- 
tor. The  major  professor  may  not  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee. Three  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited 
with  the  University  Library  for  binding.  The  student 
may  have  additional  copies  bound.  All  copies  must 
have  the  written  approval  of  the  major  professor,  the 
chairman  of  the  reading  committee,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  The  approved  thesis  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not 
later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  graduation. 

A  candidate  must  register  for  at  least  five  quarter 
hours  of  thesis  under  the  number  930  and  may  regis- 
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ter  for  as  many  as  fifty  qjjarter  hours.  Instructions  for 
typing  the  thesis  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate 
School  office. 

In  some  departments,  the  thesis  requirement  may 
be  replaced  by  fifteen  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
work. 

4.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
classes  of  the  student's  final  quarter  in  which  the 
courses  on  his  program  of  study  are  completed.  This 
application  is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major 
department  that  the  student  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in  his  field  and 
that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  satisfactory  (no  other 
test  is  acceptable), 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements,  if  required, 
have  been  met,  and 

(4)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  coor- 
dinator, and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

5.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  must  be 
maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  taken,  and  no 
grade  below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  program 
of  study. 

6.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass 
a  final  oral  examination  covering  his  course  work  and 
thesis.  The  final  oral  examination  is  administered  by 
the  candidate's  major  professor  and  members  of  his 
reading  committee. 

7.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  a  master's  degree  is  one  academic  year,  or  three 
full  quarters. 

8.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  master's 
degree  must  be  completed  within  six  years  beginning 
with  the  date  the  first  course  on  the  program  of 
study  was  begun.  Extension  of  time  may  be  granted 
only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

9.  Acceptance  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate 
credit  earned  at  another  recognized  institution  con- 
stitutes a  logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  trans- 
fer of  credit  may  be  allowed  when  recommended  by 
the  student's  major  professor,  graduate  coordinator, 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Such  transfer  of  credit  cannot  exceed  ten  quarter 
hours.  No  grade  below  B  may  be  transferred.  Trans- 
fer grades  are  not  used  in  calculating  the  average. 

10.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit 
is  not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  cor- 
respondence. 

11.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercises  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of. the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  or 
the  Registrar's  office. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed 
and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School  office  not  later 
than  one  week  prior  to  graduation. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  established  this  degree  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  properly  qualified  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  research  and  other  schol- 
arly activity  beyond  the  point  that  is  possible  in  pro- 
grams for  the  master's  degree.  At  present, 
opportunity  for  such  advanced  graduate  work  is  pro- 
vided in  agricultural  economics,  agronomy,  animal 
nutrition,  animal  science,  art,  biochemistry,  botany, 
business  administration,  chemistry,  comparative  liter- 
ature, counseling  and  student  personnel  services, 
drama,  economics,  education  of  exceptional  children, 
English,  entomology,  food  science  and  dairy  manu- 
facturing, forest  resources,  geography,  geology,  his- 
tory, linguistics,  mathematics,  microbiology, 
pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  plant  pathology  and 
plant  genetics,  plant  sciences,  political  science,  poul- 
try science,  psychology,  reading  education,  romance 
languages,  sociology,  statistics,  veterinary 
pathology/parasitology,  veterinary  physiology/pharma- 
cology, and  zoology. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  any  definite  amount  of  work  prescribed  in 
advance.  It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  profi- 
ciency in  reasearch,  breadth  and  soundness  of  schol- 
arship, and  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  specific 
field  of  knowledge.  Evidence  of  such  attainment  must 
be  provided  through  the  presentation  of  an  accept- 
able dissertation  based  upon  independent  research 
and  through  the  satisfactory  passing  of  such  written 
and  oral  examinations  as  may  be  prescribed. 


Requirements 

1.  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree upon  the  certification  by  his  major  department 
that  he  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment  and  promise 
and  that  the  appropriate  courses  can  be  adequately 
given  and  the  research  adequately  supported  and 
directed.  Such  admission  must  be  to  an  authorized 
field  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded 
a  doctor's  degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  res- 
idence of  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  department  head  or  graduate  coordina- 
tor, the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  appoint  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  major  professor,  as 
chairman,  and  two  additional  members  to  act  as  an 
advisory  committee.  Departmental  recommendation 
for  the  advisory  committee  and  any  replacements 
shall  be  determined  by  procedures  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  department's  tenured  staff  members. 
This  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  student,  is 
charged  with  planning  the  student's  program  of 
study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and  oral 
examinations,  and  approving  a  subject  for  his  disser- 
tation. The  committee  should  advise  the  student  of 
the  foreign  language  and  other  departmental  require- 
ments. The  major  professor  must  be  an  appointed 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  prelimi- 
nary examining  committee   consists   of   the   advisory 
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committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A 
majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty.  Recommendations  and  re- 
placements will  be  the  same  as  for  the  advisory 
committee.  A  form  is  completed  and  sent  to  the 
Graduate  Dean  by  the  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator  suggesting  two  faculty  members  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to  con- 
duct the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will 
notify  each  member  of  the  committee  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presup- 
poses a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full  time  work  must  be  spent  in  resident 
study  on  this  campus. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must 
constitute  a  logical  whole  and  is  planned  by  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  committee.  All  requirements  for  the 
degree,  except  the  dissertarion  and  final  oral  exami- 
nation, must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six 
years.  This  time  requirement  dates  from  the  first  reg- 
istration of  the  student  for  graduate  courses  on  his 
program  of  study. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  pass- 
ing of  formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by 
the  student's  preliminary  examing  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by 
the  Graduate  School.  The  major  professor  or  graduate 
coordinator  must  notify  the  graduate  School  office  of 
the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Foreign  Language  Requirement.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  is  required  of 
each  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
and  the  faculty  responsible  for  each  program  may 
require  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  language  or 
demonstration  of  some  other  special  competence. 

The  recommended  languages  are  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Spanish.  No  student  may  elect  to  use 
his  mother  tongue  to  satisfy  a  reading  knowledge 
requirement.  The  major  professor  must  approve  the 
language  proposed  by  the  prospective  candidate.  The 
requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage may  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the  following  meth- 
ods: 

(1)  Earning  a  grade  of  3.0  (or  higher)  in  a  University 
of  Georgia  reading  course  at  the  104  level  or 
above. 

(2)  Passing  a  reading  knowledge  examination  ad- 
ministered by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
(This  examination  may  be  taken  a  maximum  of 
three  times  in  any  one  language.) 

(3)  A  student  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English 
may  use  this  language  to  satisfy  a  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
major  professor  must  recommend  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  that  English  be  consid- 
ered as  a  foreign  language  and  must  present 
evidence  of  the  student's  proficiency  in  English. 
To  be  effective,  this  recommendation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

ETS  reading  knowledge  examinations  in  French, 
German,  Russian  and  Spanish  are  administered  on 
campus  once  each  quarter.  Application  for  these 
examinations  may  be  secured  in  the  Graduate  School 
office   and    must    reach    Princeton,    N.J.    fifteen   days 


prior  to  the  examination.  Scores  on  ETS  language 
tests  taken  elsewhere  may  be  submitted  for  consider- 
ation. No  language  test,  except  ETS,  given  at  another 
college  or  university  will  be  accepted. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  offer  a  language  other  than 
French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish,  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  his  major  professor,  he  should  determine 
if  examining  authorities  are  available  on  this  campus. 
If  so,  the  student's  major  professor  should  request 
the  Graduate  Dean's  approval  to  offer  the  language  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  above.  Arrangements  for  the  exam- 
ination will  be  made  after  the  Dean's  approval  is 
given. 

8.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  quarters  before 
the  date  of  graduation.  This  application  is  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  student's  major  department  that  the  stu- 
dent has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  acceptable 
graduate  work  in  his  field  and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  satisfactory, 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements  have  been  met, 

(4)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  gradu- 
ate coordinator,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School, 

(5)  an  average  of  3.0  has  been  maintained  on  all 
graduate  courses  taken  (no  grade  below  2.0  is 
acceptable  on  the  program  of  study),  and 

(6)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations  have 
been  passed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

9.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercises  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  $25  must  be  paid.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
office  or  the  Registrar's  office. 

10.  Dissertation. Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate 
must  present  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  his  major  field  of  study.  The  dissertation 
must  represent  originality  in  research,  independent 
thinking,  scholarly  ability,  and  technical  mastery  in 
his  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical,  its  literary 
form  must  be  acceptable,  and  its  contribution  to 
knowledge  should  merit  publication. 

In  each  department  the  dissertation  bears  the 
number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the  disser- 
tation; it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing  the  disserta- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a 
reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major 
professor  and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies. 
The  major  professor  may  not  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee. The  committee  will  represent  the  Graduate  fac- 
ulty in  determining  the  acceptability  of  the 
dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major  professor  if 
the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  committee 
declines  to  approve  the  dissertation,  the  major  pro- 
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fessor  and  the  Graduate  School  office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  three 
copies  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  for 
binding.  The  student  may  have  additional  copies 
bound.  Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval 
signed  by  the  major  professor,  the  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  The  dissertation  signed  by  the  major  profes- 
sor and  chairman  of  the  reading  committee  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not 
later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  graduation.  The  original 
abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than  600  words) 
must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student 
must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  University  the 
amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the 
dissertation.  If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  disser- 
tation copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  additional  charge 
of  $15. 

11.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  major  profes- 
sor has  been  notified  that  the  dissertation   has  been 


approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the 
final  oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  reading  committee,  one  additional  member  se- 
lected by  the  major  professor,  and  with  the  major 
professor  as  chairman.  The  major  professor  must  no- 
tify the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  results  of  this 
examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed 
date  of  graduation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. 

Interdisciplinary  Doctoral  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  programs  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  departments  in  various  colleges,  there 
are  three  programs  administered  by  interdepart- 
mental committees.  The  program  chairman  and  the 
reading  knowledge  requirement  for  each  of  these  is 
listed  below. 

1.  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

W.  J.  Miller 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  how- 
ever, course  work  which  is  deemed  by  the  advisory 
committee  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  candidate 
may  be  substituted  for  one.  Description  of  program 
shown  under  Animal  Nutrition  Section 

2.  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

O.  T.  Fosgate 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages 

with  the  possibility  of  substitution  of  another  tool,  to 

be  determined  by  the  advisory  committee,  in  lieu  of 

one  language. 

An  interdepartmental  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  animal  science  is  offered  jointly  by  the 
animal  science  and  dairy  science  departments.  Em- 
phasis may  be  in  any  one  of  four  areas;  physiology, 
nutrition,  genetics,  or  animal  products.  Research  fa- 
cilities include  the  University  Computer  Center, 
physiology  and  animal  breeding  laboratories.  Re- 
search animals  include  purebred  cattle  and  swine  as 
well  as  laboratory  animals.  Strong,  challenging  pro- 
grams of  study  with  courses  in  veterinary  medicine, 
biochemistry,  microbiology,  zoology,  statistics,  and 
genetics  are  a  vital  part  of  these  programs.  Research 
plans  are  designed  to  promote  independent  study, 
inquiry  and  professional  research  contributions  from 
each  student. 

3.  PLANT  SCIENCES 

Charles  H.  Hendershott 

(Plant  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirement:  one  language  satisfied 

by  ETS  exam  or  grade  of  B  in  language  course  104  or 

higher  at  The  University  of  Georgia. 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Horticulture  leading  to  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  plant  science  with  emphasis  in  any 
one  or  more  disciplines.  The  program  of  study  offers 
collateral  support  through  course  offerings  and  re- 
search cooperation  in  soils,  plant  physiology,  plant 
biochemistry,  statistics,  forestry,  and  genetics.  The 
goal  is  to  provide  a  challenging  opportunity  for  re- 
search and  study  in  a  broad  interest  area,  in  contrast 
to  the  normal  trend  of  specialization.  With  this  broad 
area  of  knowledge  enhancing  motivation  and  creative 
ability  a  student  will  be  qualified  to  make  major  con- 
tributions and  assume  leadership  positions. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

MASTERS' 

DEGREES 


MASTER  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  pro- 
fessional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  execu- 
tive positions  in  private  accounting.  It  is  open  to 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  thirty  quar- 
ter hours  in  accounting,  including  accounting 
principles.  Candidates  must  complete  an  approved 
program  of  60  quarter  hours,  including  30  hours  in 
accounting,  twenty  hours  in  general  business  and 
economics  (to  be  chosen  from  the  core  courses  in 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program);  and 
10  hours  of  electives.  At  least  40  hours  must  be  in 
courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires 
sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as 
preparation  for  a  career  in  business.  Any  approved 
baccalaureate  degree  may  be  accepted  as  the  prereq- 
uisite for  the  program.  Students  who  hold  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree  will  be  able  to  complete  the  program  in  four 
quarters  of  full-time  study.  Others,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  their  collegiate  background  in  economics 
and  business  administration,  may  be  required  to 
complete  from  five  to  forty  hours  of  additional 
course  work  in  business  or  economics. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for 
credit  an  approved  program  of  60  quarter  hours,  in- 
cluding all  nine  of  the  following:  Accounting  855; 
Business  Administration  941,  953;  Ecomonics  912; 
finance  800;  Management  900,  942,  907;  Marketing 
960.  Fifty  quarter  hours  must  be  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness administration  and  economics.  The  remaining 
ten  quarter  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  department  of 
the  University.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  student  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  above  degree  requirements 
in  four  full  quarters. 


MASTER  OF 
AGRICULTURAL 


EXTENSION 


This  degree  is  designed  especially  for  cooperative 
extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Gradu- 
ate School  requirements,  one  year  of  field  experience 
in  cooperative  extension,  or  its  equivalent,  is  re- 
quired before  a  prospective  candidate  may  begin  the 
program. 

MASTER  OF  AVIAN  MEDICINE 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
specialized  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  poultry  diseases.  The  degree  is  open  to 
students  who  hold  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
degree. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for 
credit  an  approved  program  of  55  quarter  hours,  in- 
cluding 35  hours  from  a  series  of  core  courses  and  20 
hours  from  a  selected  group  of  elective  courses.  The 
program  must  include  "Problems  in  Poultry  Diseases 
and  Parasites"  (MMB-811),  in  which  an  acceptable 
written  report  must  be  presented.  No  thesis  or  for- 
eign language  is  required. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

This  degree  is  designed  for  the  students  whose  voca- 
tional objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional 
training  rather  than  experience  in  research.  A  student 
who  contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  de- 
gree should  seek  the  advice  of  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate studies  of  the  College  of  Education  as  to  the 
program  he  should  follow.  This  degree  may  be  at- 
tained through  either  of  the  two  following  programs 
of  work: 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Education  may  be  met  by  the  completion  of  an 
approved  program  of  11  courses  (55  quarter  hours). 
Under  this  plan,  the  following  two  courses  must  be 
included  in  the  student's  program:  ERS  801,  Methods 
of  Applied  Research  in  Education,  and  ERS  965,  Labo- 
ratory in  Applied  Education. 
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Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Education  degree  may  be  met  by  60 
quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work.  ERS  801  must 
be  included  in  the  student's  program. 

MASTER  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

Prerequisite  degree:  an  approved  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. The  minimum  requirement  for  this  degree  is  an 
approved  program  of  50  quarter  hours  in  art,  educa- 
tion, and  art  education  combined,  plus  EAR  965,  Ap- 
plied Project  in  Art  Education.  A  minimum  of  four 
quarters  of  resident  study  is  required. 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

This  degree  may  be  obtained  through  either  of  two 
plans.  Under  either  plan  (A  or  B),  a  minimum  of 
three  quarters  in  residence  is  required  and  a  general 
musicianship  examination  must  be  passed  during  the 
final  quarter  of  work. 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be 
met  by  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  study 
of  50  hours  in  music,  education,  and  music  educa- 
tion, and  five  quarter  hours  in  applied  problems  in 
music.  This  program  must  include  at  least  40  quarter 
hours  outside  the  field  of  education.  ERS  801  must  be 
included  in  the  student's  program. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  may 
be  met  by  completion  of  an  approved  program  of 
sixty  quarter  hours  of  course  work.  These  courses 
must  include  at  least  40  quarter  hours  outside  the 
field  of  education.  ERS  801  must  be  included  in  the 
student's  program. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  minimum  approved  program  of  50 
quarter  hours  of  course  work  and  a  creative  project 
or  problem  to  be  disignated  as  921,  which  will  carry 
five  hours  credit. 

In  music,  the  problem  may  be  satisfied  by  a  large 
original  composition,  a  solo  recital  which  indicates 
graduate  quality,  or  by  an  approved  research  project. 

In  art,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  high  degree 
of  technical  and  artistic  accomplishment.  The  student 
must  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history 
and  criticism. 

In  drama,  emphasis  will  be  placed  not  only  upon  a 
high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic  accomplishment 
but  also  on  a  general  knowledge  of  relevant  history 
and  literature. 

The  prerequisite  degree  for  a  program  in  art, 
drama  or  music  is  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  or  its 
equivalent. 

MASTER  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 

Prerequisite:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources 
degree  or  equivalent.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Forest  Resources  is  an  ap- 
proved program  carrying  55  quarter  hours  of  credit. 
Twenty  hours  must  be  in  Forest  Resources  and  so 
selected  as  to  form  a  logical  major.  The  program 
must  include  FRS  921  for  which  the  student  will  be 
allowed  five  hours  of  credit.  Fifteen  hours  of  addi- 
tional credit  must  be  earned  in  Forest  Resources  or  a 
closely  related  field.  The  remaining  fifteen  hours 
must  be  taken  outside  the  field  of  Forest  Resources. 
No  thesis  is  required. 


MASTER  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  home 
ecomomics,  or  equivalent  degree.  The  minimum 
requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  an  approved  program  of  11  courses  (55 
quarter  hours)  with  four  quarters  of  resident  study. 
At  least  four  courses  must  be  taken  in  a  selected  field 
in  home  economics.  These  must  include  Home  Eco- 
nomics 921  (five  hours),  Problems  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, on  which  an  acceptable  written  report  must  be 
presented.  At  least  two  courses  in  the  student's  pro- 
gram must  be  from  fields  other  than  home  econom- 
ics. 


MASTER  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Prerequisite  degree:  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  or  equivalent 
degree.  The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  an  ap- 
proved program  of  at  least  50  quarter  hours  of  course 
work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  Candidates  enrolled 
in  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology-University  of 
Georgia  Joint  Program  in  city  planning  and  landscape 
architecture  will  require  an  approved  program  of  at 
least  40  quarter  hours  of  course  work  and  an  accept- 
able thesis. 


MASTER  OF  LAWS  (LL.M.) 

The  LL.M.  program  is  essentially  a  fourth  year  of  J.D. 
studies,  affording  an  opportunity  for  further  study  in 
fields  not  fully  covered  in  undergraduate  law  work. 

A  minimum  of  three  quarters  graduate  study  in  res- 
idence is  required,  with  a  total  of  40  quarter  hours  of 
graduate  credit. 

A  thesis  must  be  completed  which  will  carry  a  max- 
imum of  10  quarter  hours  of  the  total  hours  required. 
The  student  also  may  take  a  maximum  of  five  quarter 
hours  in  a  special  problems  course. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  LL.M.  degree 
must  hold  an  A.B.  degree  or  equivalent  from  an  ap- 
proved college  and  a  J.D.  degree  or  equivalent  from 
a  law  school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  or  is  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  In  addition,  his  undergraduate 
record  must  display  high  scholarly  aptitude,  and  the 
qualities  of  maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  applicant  will  satisfac- 
torily complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Graduate  students  from  non-English  speaking 
countries  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  recognized  law 
school  in  a  foreign  country,  with  an  academic  record 
acceptable  to  this  faculty  and  possess  proficiency  in 
English  as  demonstrated  on  the  Test  on  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL). 

For  additional  information,  write  the  School  of  Law 
for  a  copy  of  the  Law  School  Bulletin. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Prerequisite  degree:  A  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
program  requires  60  quarter  hours  of  course  work  in 
government,  business  administration,  and  other  spe- 
cialties, including  the  computer  sciences.  A  six- 
month  internship  in  an  agency  of  local,  state  or  fed- 
eral government  also  is  normally  required. 
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MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  program  of  the  School  of  Social  Work, this  graduate 
professional  degree  is  awarded  after  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  two-year  curriculum.  The  course  work  is 
equally  divided  between  on-campus  instruction  and 
field  work  in  selected  social  agencies.  A  problems 
course,  Social  Work  921,  will  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  admission  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School,  students  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  must  demonstrate  sufficient 
maturity,  self-awareness,  objectivity,  and  interper- 
sonal competence.  An  admission  interview  with  on- 
campus  or  field  faculty  is  a  necessary  pre-admission 
procedure. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
MASTERS'  DEGREE 

The  foregoing  statement  of  professional  masters' 
degrees  indicates  the  specific  requirements  for  each 
professional  masters  degree.  The  general  require- 
ments which  apply  alike  to  all  of  them  are  summa- 
rized below. 

1.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for 
graduate  degrees  are  required  to  show  correctness 
and  good  taste  in  their  use  of  both  written  and  spo- 
ken English. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  program  of  study  should  be 
prepared  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  dur- 
ing the  student's  second  quarter  in  residence.  This 
program  must  be  submitted  on  the  appropriate  forms 
and  approved  by  the  major  professor,  the  depart- 
ment head  or  the  graduate  coordinator  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  or  higher 
must  be  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  taken, 
and  no  grade  below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of 
a  program  of  study. 

4.  Accepting  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate  work 
taken  at  another  recognized  institution  constitutes  a 
logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of 
credit  may  be  allowed  if  recommended  by  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor,  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  Such  transfer  of  credit  cannot  exceed  10 
quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  re- 
quirements. No  grade  below  3.0  may  be  transferred. 
Transfer  grades  are  not  used  in  calculating  the  aver- 
age. A  maximum  of  20  hours  of  in-service  credit  may 
be  used  in  certain  programs. 

5.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit 
is  not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  cor- 
respondence. 

6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  classes  of  the  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on 
his  program  of  study  are  completed.  This  application 
is  a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department 
that  the  student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do 
acceptable  graduate  work  in  his  field  and  that  he  has 
made  normal  progress  toward  his  degree.  The  spe- 
cific requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  are 
listed  below. 

Certification  by  the  student's  major  professor,  de- 
partment head  or  graduate  coordinator  that 


(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admis- 
sion have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  of  other  accept- 
able tests  are  satisfactory. 

(3)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by 
the  major  professor,  the  department  head  or 
graduate  coordinator,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

7.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass 
a  final  examination  administered  by  the  department. 
The  results  of  this  examination  must  be  reported  to 
the  Graduate  School  by  the  major  professor. 

8.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  any  professional  masters  degree  is  three  quarters, 
which  do  not  have  to  be  consecutive.  Certain  of 
these  degrees  will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

9.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  masters 
degree  must  be  completed  within  six  years  beginning 
with  the  first  registration  for  courses  on  the  student's 
program  of  study.  Extension  of  time  may  be  granted 
only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercises  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
office  or  the  Registrar's  office. 
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ADVANCED 

PROFESSIONAL 

DEGREES 


SPECIALIST  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Ed.S.  degree  is  a  self-contained  degree  program 
intermediate  between  the  master's  degree  and  the 
doctor's  degree  both  in  time  and  in  depth.  It  pro- 
vides advanced  study  for  those  preparing  for  posi- 
tions which  call  for  a  higher  level  of  competence  and 
specialization  than  that  of  the  master's  degree,  but 
without  the  heavy  emphasis  on  research  of  the  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Requirements 

1.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  grad- 
uate degrees  are  required  to  show  correctness  and 
good  taste  in  their  use  of  both  written  and  spoken 
English. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  tentative  program  of  study 
should  be  prepared  by  the  student  and  his  major 
professor  during  the  student's  first  quarter  in  resi- 
dence. The  program  for  the  Specialist  in  Education 
shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  45  quarter  hours  of 
study  at  the  graduate  level  beyond  the  master's  de- 
gree. The  program  for  each  student  shall  be  planned 
as  a  logically  organized  whole,  in  the  light  of  his  rec- 
ord in  previous  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses, 
his  performance  on  standardized  and  non-standard- 
ized examinations  and  his  entire  professional  experi- 
ence. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  or  higher 
must  be  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  taken. 
No  grade  below  2.0  is  acceptable  for  courses  on  the 
program  of  study. 

4.  Accepting  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate  work 
earned  at  another  recognized  institution  constitutes  a 
logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of 
credit  may  be  allowed  if  recommended  by  the  stu- 
dent's major  professor,  departmental  coordinator, 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Such  transfer  of  credit  cannot  exceed  ten  quarter 
hours  and  cannot  reduce  the  residence  requirements 
to  less  than  25  hours.  No  grade  below  3.0  may  be 
transferred.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  of  in-service 
credit  may  be  used  in  this  program. 

5.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit 
is  not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  cor- 
respondence. 


6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  director 
of  graduate  studies,  College  of  Education,  at  the 
completion  of  four  or  five  courses.  This  application  is 
a  certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that 
the  student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  ac- 
ceptable graduate  work  in  his  field  and  that  he  has 
made  normal  progress  toward  his  degree.  The  spe- 
cific requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  are 
listed  below. 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to 
admission  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Common  and  Option  of  the 
National  Teachers  Examination  for  students 
seeking  state  of  Georgia  teacher  certification 
or  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  for  students  not 
seeking  state  of  Georgia  teacher  certification 
are  satisfactory. 

7.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  Specialist  in 
Education  degree  must  be  completed  within  six 
years,  beginning  with  the  first  registration  for  courses 
on  the  student's  program  of  study.  Extension  of  time 
may  be  granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  -A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercises  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid.  Applications  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  Studies  office,  College 
of  Education,  the  Registrar's  office,  or  the  Graduate 
School. 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training 
for  careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other 
educational  services.  The  degree  is  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields  of  education:  adult  education,  art  edu- 
cation, business  education,  counseling,  counseling 
and  student  personnel  services,  curriculum,  early 
childhood  education,  education  of  the  gifted,  educa- 
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tional  administration,  educational  measurement,  edu- 
cational philosophy,  educational  psychology, 
elementary  education,  English  education,  exceptional 
children,  foreign  languages,  geographic  education, 
guidance  and  counseling,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion, higher  education,  mathematics  education,  men- 
tal retardation,  music  education,  reading  education, 
recreation,  research  design,  school  psychology,  sci- 
ence education,  social  science,  sociology  education, 
special  education,  speech  education,  speech  pathol- 
ogy and  audiology,  supervision,  teacher  education, 
and  vocational  education.  Specialization  in  research 
training  and  in  subject  fields  appropriate  to  elemen- 
tary, secondary  and  college  teaching  is  provided. 

Requirements 

1.  Admission.  Students  who  desire  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced professional  training  in  education  beyond  the 
masters  degree  and  with  a  view  to  becoming  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  will  be  ex- 
pected to  file  formal  application  and  present 
themselves  to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education 
for  special  tests  and  interviews.  Recommendation  on 
the  student's  admission  will  be  made  by  the  College 
of  Education  only  after  its  screening  procedures  have 
been  carried  out.  Admission  will  be  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education, 
or  his  authorized  representative,  and  approval  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded 
a  doctor's  degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  has  been 
admitted  as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of 
Education  degree,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
will  appoint  three  persons  recommended  by  the  di- 
rector of  graduate  studies  of  the  College  of  Education 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the  student, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  being  his  major  pro- 
fessor. Departmental  recommendation  for  the  advi- 
sory committee  and  any  replacements  shall  be 
determined  by  procedures  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  department's  tenured  staff  members.  This  com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  the  student,  is  charged 
with  planning  the  student's  program  of  study,  arrang- 
ing his  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations, 
and  approving  a  subject  for  his  dissertation.  The  ma- 
jor professor  must  be  an  appointed  member  of  the 
graduate  faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee:  The  prelimi- 
nary examining  committee  consists  of  the  advisory 
committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A 
majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty. 

Recommendations  and  replacements  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  advisory  committee.  A  form  is  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  director 
of  graduate  studies  suggesting  two  faculty  members 
in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to 
conduct  the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will 
notify  each  member  of  the  committee  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

4.  Residence.  The  degree  presupposes  a  minimum 
of  three  full  years  of  study  beyond  the  bachelors 
degree  and  it  cannot  be  secured  through  summer 
work  alone.  At  least  three  consecutive  quarters  must 
be  spent  in  full-time  resident  study  on  the  campus  of 
The  University  of  Georgia.  This  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  during  any  three  consecutive  quarters  of 
graduate  work. 


5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  should 
be  submitted  during  the  first  year  of  work  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  degree.  It  must  provide  a 
major  concentration  in  the  field  of  education  and  a 
minor  concentration  in  courses  outside  the  field  of 
education  and  significantly  related  to  the  student's 
vocational  objectives. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  except  the  disser- 
tation and  final  oral  examination  must  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  requirement  begins 
with  the  first  registration  of  the  student  for  courses 
on  his  program  of  study. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  pass- 
ing of  formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by 
the  student's  preliminary  examining  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by 
the  Graduate  School.  The  major  professor  or  gradu- 
ate coordianator  must  notify  the  Graduate  School 
office  of  the  timeand  place  of  this  examination  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Adm;ss;on  to  Candidacy.  Before  the  student  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  de- 
gree he  must  have  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching 
or  in  a  closely-related  field  of  work,  have  had  a  broad 
background  of  training,  and  must  have  demonstrated 
to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  those  per- 
sonal qualities  that  are  considered  by  it  to  be  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  field  of  teaching.  These 
conditions  having  been  met,  the  student  may  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  upon  (1)  approval  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  of  study  and  proposed  research  for 
the  dissertation,  (2)  satisfactory  passing  of  the  prelim- 
inary examinations,  and  (3)  the  demonstration  of 
such  competency  in  the  methodology  of  educational 
research  and  such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language 
as  his  advisory  committee  requires  of  him.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  his  approval  at 
least  three  quarters  prior  to  graduation. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercise  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  $25  must  be  paid.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
office  or  the  Registrar's  office. 

9.  Dissertation.  The  dissertation  required  of  the 
candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  the 
most  important  single  requirement  for  the  degree.  It 
should  demonstrate  the  intelligent  application  of  re- 
search techniques  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
educational  practice.  The  problem  chosen  must  be 
definite  and  appropriately  limited  in  scope,  the 
method  of  investigation  must  be  exact,  the  source 
materials  must  be  intelligently  evaluated,  and  the 
conclusions  must  be  well  supported.  It  is  expected 
that  the  pursuit  of  this  study  will  involve  not  less  than 
one  full  year  of  work — frequently,  much  more.  The 
finished  dissertation  must  show  correctness  and  good 
taste  in  the  use  of  English. 

The  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student 
must  register  for  the  dissertation;   it  may  carry  from 
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five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing  the  disserta- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a 
reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major 
professor  and  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  The 
major  professor  may  not  serve  on  this  committee. 
The  committee  will  represent  the  graduate  faculty  in 
determining  the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and 
will  report  to  the  major  professor  if  the  dissertation  is 
approved.  If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  ap- 
prove the  dissertation,  the  major  professor  and  Grad- 
uate School  office  will  both  be  notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the 
original  and  two  copies  must  be  filed  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  for  binding.  The  student  may  have  addi- 
tional copies  bound.  Each  copy  must  carry  a 
certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the  major  professor, 
the  chairman  of  the  reading  committee,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  original  abstract  of 
the  dissertation  (not  more  than  600  words)  must  also 
be  filed  with  the  Library.  The  dissertation  signed  by 
the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the  reading 
committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to 
graduation. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student 
must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  one 
copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  University  the 
amount  of  $25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the 
dissertation.  If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  disser- 
tation copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an  additional  charge 
of  $15. 

10.  Final  Examination.  When  the  major  professor 
has  been  notified  that  the  dissertation  has  been  ap- 
proved, he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the 
final  oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  reading  committee,  one  additional  member  se- 
lected by  the  major  professor,  and  with  the  major 
professor  as  chairman.  The  major  professor  must  no- 
tify the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  results  of  this 
examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed 
date  of  graduation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. 

Program  for 
Teacher  Certification 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  graduate  programs 
leading  to  teacher  certification  at  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
doctoral  levels  in  some  40  different  teaching,  admin- 
istrative, supervisory,  and  school  service  fields. 

The  degrees  Master  of  Education  and  Master  of 
Arts  (Education)  include  both  teaching  and  profes- 
sional courses  for  fifth-year  certification.  Students 
who  complete  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  meet  cer- 
tification requirements  by  taking  professional  courses 
in  education. 

Effective  July  1,  1967,  the  Georgia  State  Department 
of  Education  began  the  issuance  of  the  Life  Doctoral 
Certificate  to  applicants  who  have  completed  doc- 
toral programs  and  are  eligible  for  a  sixth-year  certifi- 
cate. 

Detailed     information     concerning     programs     and 


procedures  relating  to  graduate  teacher  certification 
may  be  obtained  from  the  director  of  graduate 
studies,  College  of  Education. 

DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced 
doctoral  level  education  of  high  quality  for  several 
client  groups.  First,  the  D.P.A.  will  draw  student  indi- 
viduals who  will  operate  at  executive  or  upper  mana- 
gerial levels  in  local,  state,  and  federal  jurisdictions. 
Second,  D.P.A.  students  may  come  from,  and  find 
employment  in,  a  variety  of  institutional  settings  that 
have  significant  interfaces  with  public  agencies. 
These  include  various  institutes,  private  planning 
agencies,  consulting  organizations,  and  so  on.  Third, 
the  D.P.A.  Program  will  help  prepare  individuals  for 
specialized  research  and  teaching  careers. 

Requirements 

1.  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration degree  upon  the  certification  by  his  major 
department  that  he  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment 
and  promise  and  that  the  appropriate  courses  can  be 
adequately  given  and  the  research  adequately  sup- 
ported and  directed.  Such  admission  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded 
a  doctors  degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  res- 
idence of  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of 
Public  Administration  degree,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  candidate's  department  head  or  graduate  coor- 
dinator, the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  ap- 
point a  committee  consisting  of  the  major  professor 
as  chairman  and  two  additional  members  to  act  as  an 
advisory  committee.  Departmental  recommendation 
for  the  advisory  committee  and  any  replacements 
shall  be  determined  by  procedures  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  department's  tenured  staff  members. 
This  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  student,  is 
charged  with  planning  the  student's  program  of 
study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and  oral 
examinations,  and  approving  a  subject  for  his  disser- 
tation. The  major  professor  must  be  an  appointed 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  prelimi- 
nary examining  committee  consists  of  the  advisory 
committee  plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A 
majority  of  this  committee  should  be  from  members 
of  the  graduate  faculty.  Recommendations  and  re- 
placements will  be  the  same  as  for  the  advisory 
committee.  A  form  is  completed  and  sent  to  the 
Graduate  Dean  by  the  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator  suggesting  two  faculty  members  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to  con- 
duct the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will 
notify  each  member  of  the  committee  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presup- 
poses a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive 
quarters  of  full-time  work  must  be  spent  in  resident 
study  on  this  campus.  If  the  student  holds  a  part-time 
assistantship  or  has  other  part-time  duties,  the  resi- 
dence requirement  will   be  increased  to  provide  the 
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equivalent  of  three  consecutive  quarters  of  full-time 
studv  in  residence. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must 
constitute  a  logical  whole  and  is  planned  bv  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  committee.  All  requirements  for  the 
degree,  except  the  dissertation  and  final  oral  exami- 
nation, must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six 
years.  This  time  requirement  dates  from  the  first  reg- 
istration of  the  student  for  graduate  courses  on  his 
program  of  study. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  pass- 
ing of  formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions is  required  of  the  student  before  admission  to 
candidacy.  These  examinations  are  administered  by 
the  student's  preliminary  examining  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by 
the  Graduate  School.  The  major  professor  or  graduate 
coordinator  must  notify  the  Graduate  School  office  of 
the  time  and  place  of  this  examination  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  at  least  three  quarters  before 
the  date  of  graduation.  This  application  is  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  student's  major  department  that  the  stu- 
dent has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable 
graduate  work  in  his  field  and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admis- 
sion have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination  are  satisfactory, 

(3)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by 
the  major  professor,  the  department  head  or 
graduate  coordinator,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School, 

(4)  an  average  of  3.0  has  been  maintained  on  all 
graduate  courses  taken,  no  grade  below  2.0  is 
acceptable  on  the  program  of  study,  and 

(5)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations 
have  been  passed  and  reported  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who 
expects  to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  com- 
mencement exercises  must  file  an  application  for 
graduation  in  the  Registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  classes  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  A  candi- 
date for  August  graduation  must  file  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  classes  of  the  Spring  Quarter.  An 
application  fee  of  S25  must  be  paid.  Application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
office  or  the  Registrar's  office. 

9.  Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate 
must  present  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  his  major  field  of  study.  The  dissertation 
must  represent  originality  in  research,  independent 
thinking,  scholarly  ability,  and  technical  mastery  in 
his  field.  Its  conclusions  must  be  logical,  its  literary 
form  must  be  acceptable,  and  its  contribution  to 
knowledge  should  merit  publication. 

In  each  department  the  dissertation  bears  the 
number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the  disser- 
tation; it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing  the  disserta- 
tion may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a 
reading  committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major 
professor  and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  for 


the  program.  The  major  professor  may  not  serve  on 
this  committee.  The  committee  will  represent  the 
graduate  faculty  in  determining  the  acceptability  of 
the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major  professor 
if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading  commit- 
tee declines  to  approve  the  dissertation,  the  major 
professor  and  the  Graduate  School  office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the 
original  and  two  copies  must  be  filed  in  the  Univer- 
sit\  Librarv  for  binding.  The  student  may  have  addi- 
tional copies  bound.  Each  copy  must  carry  a 
certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the  major  professor, 
the  chairman  of  the  reading  committee  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  dissertation  signed  by 
the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the  reading 
committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to 
graduation.  The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation 
(not  more  than  600  words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the 
Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student 
must  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a 
copy  of  the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  University  the 
amount  of  S25  to  cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the 
dissertation.  If  the  student  desires  to  have  his  disser- 
tation copyrighted,  he  must  pav  an  additional  charge 
of  S15. 

10.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  major  profes- 
sor has  been  notified  that  the  dissertation  has  been 
approved,  he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the 
final  oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by 
the  reading  committee,  one  additional  member  se- 
lected by  the  major  professor,  and  with  the  major 
professor  as  chairman.  The  major  professor  must  no- 
tify the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  results  of  this 
examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  proposed 
date  of  graduation.  All  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  completed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. 
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The  University  Schedule  of  Classes,  giving  the 
courses  offered  by  quarters,  is  included  in  the  stu- 
dent's registration  materials.  There  is  a  special  Sched- 
ule of  Classes  for  Summer  School. 

All  courses  carry  five  quarter  hours  credit  unless 
otherwise  stated.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to 
register  for  more  than  16  hours  credit  per  quarter 
without  special  approval  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

In  each  department  the  thesis  or  dissertation  bears 
the  number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the 
thesis;  it  may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  required. 

In  the  professional  degrees  that  have  as  a  require- 
ment a  problem  course,  this  course  will  carry  the 
number  921  with  the  departmental  designation  in 
which  the  problem  belongs.  (In  education  the  num- 
ber is  965).  The  course  will  carry  a  maximum  of  five 
hours  for  all  professional  degrees. 


S.  J.  Brannen 

(Livestock-Poultry,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  agricultural  economics  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  offers  a  wide  range  of 
formal  courses,  and  thesis  research  may  be  under- 
taken in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  of  specializa- 
tion: (1)  agricultural  business  management;  (2) 
production  economics;  (3)  farm  management;  (4)  ag- 
ricultural policy;  (5)  land  and  water  economics;  (6) 
agricultural  finance;  (7)  agricultural  prices;  (8)  agri- 
cultural cooperatives;  (9)  economic  development; 
and  (10)  agricultural  marketing. 

Thesis  research  is  coordinated  with  the  depart- 
ment's overall  research  program.  Students  may  select 
a  thesis  topic  related  to  the  department's  current  re- 
search projects  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions or  in  general  research.  In  addition  to 
Experiment  Station  facilities  available  for  research, 
the  farms  and  related  business  firms  of  Georgia  serve 
as  laboratories  for  economic  analyses.  A  remote 
communications  terminal  facilitates  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity Computer  Center  in  departmental  research. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  deserving  gradu- 
ate students.  Most  of  this  financial  assistance  is  in  the 
form  of  departmental  research  assistantships.  In  addi- 
tion, the  student  is  eligible  for  both  teaching  and 
research  assistantships  of  the  Graduate  School. 

600.  Cooperative  Business  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Brown.) 
Economic  nature  of  a  cooperative;  advantages  of 
pooling  business  volume;  appraising  cooperative  per- 
formance; cooperative,  economic  and  business  man- 
agement principles. 

607.     Rural  Organizations. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Political 
Science  101,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  eco- 
nomics or  agricultural  economics.  (Mr.  Frazier.) 
History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  se- 
lected rural  agencies  and  organizations;  and  a  study 
of  the  relationship  between  organizations  of  rural 
people  and  their  economic  well-being. 
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602.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management 
(special  field  trips  involved). 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  301  and  364  or 
equivalent,  Agronomy  321  or  equivalent  and  Animal 
Science  373.  (Mr.  Frazier  or  Mr.  Wise.) 
Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans 
and  formulation  of  economic  models  which  postulate 
optimum  allocation  of  land,  labor  and  capital  as 
guides  for  maximum  revenue. 

603.  Marketing  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  two  animal 
science  courses,  two  senior  division  courses  in  eco- 
nomics or  agricultural  economics,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Frazier.) 

An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with 
emphasis  on  functions  of  marketing,  prices,  regula- 
tions, and  the  institutions  that  implement  the  market- 
ing of  livestock. 

608.     Economics  of  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  two  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. (Mr.  Thompson.) 

Work  simplification  for  agricultural  firms  including 
the  principles  and  techniques  for  improving  layout, 
materials  handling,  work  methods,  job  instruction, 
working  conditions,  crew  organization,  and  manage- 
ment. 

627.  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource  Devel- 
opment. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or 
equivalent  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  agricul- 
tural economics  or  economics.  (Mr.  Saunders.) 
The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles 
in  determining  efficient  adjustments  in  agricultural 
resource  use  consistent  with  economic  growth,  and 
changing  technology  and  economic  conditions. 

658.     Intermediate  Economic  Principles. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Mathemat- 
ics 100,   Economics  312  or  equivalent  and  senior 
standing.  (Mr.  Williams.) 

The  principles  of  competitive  and  imperfect  markets 
in  the  allocation  of  consumer  goods  and  inputs  of 
factors  of  production  in  a  stable,  free  enterprise 
economy. 

667.  Quantitive  Techniques  in  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  458  or  equiva- 
lent. (Mr.  Ethridge.) 

Application  of  basic  quantitive  techniques  in 
agricultural  economics  theory  and  analysis.  Emphasis 
on  basic  models  used  in  the  study  of  prices,  market- 
ing and  production. 

667.     Agricultural  Prices. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  two  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural 
economics.  (Mr.  Thompson  and  The  Staff.) 
The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical 
techniques  to  analyze  the  behavior  of  prices,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

669.     Agricultural  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  two  senior 
division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, and  consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son.) 


A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural 
businesses  including  budgetary  analysis  of  financial 
requirements;  financial  statements;  sources,  costs 
and  management  of  funds;  risk  reduction. 

677.  Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Businesses. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  businesses;  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  development  and  economic  growth  in  de- 
veloping areas. 

680.     Water  Resource  Economics. 

Prerequisite:    Agricultural    Economics    304    and    300. 

(Mr.  North.) 

A  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply, 
development  and  management  of  water  resources 
with  special  emphasis  on  river  basin  and  project 
planning,  benefit-cost  analyses,  water  demands  and 
multiple-use  management  of  water  resources. 

702.     Management  in  Agriculture. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  301  and  300  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Frazier.) 

The  study  of  relevant  economic  principles;  identifica- 
tion and  measurements  for  decision  criteria;  analysis 
of  managerial  alternatives  in  agricultural  firms  and 
their  aggregate  effects  on  resource  allocation  and 
income. 

800.     Special  Readings  in  Agricultural  Economics. 
No  prerequisites.  (Staff.) 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  literature,  the  concepts  and 
analytical  tools  for  production  economics,  marketing 
or  resource  economics.  Extensive  assignments  in  the 
student's  area  of  interest. 

808.  Agricultural  Economic  Theories  and  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  including 
Agricultural  Economics  458,  Economics  406,  or  equiv- 
alent. (Mr.  Saunders.) 

Review  and  analysis  of  economic  theories  and  princi- 
ples. Fundamentals  of  analyzing  specific  cause  and 
effect  of  problems  in  agriculture. 

809.  Advanced  Agricultural  Price  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:   Agricultural   Economics  467,   Economics 
312  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler.) 

Price  theory  is  reconciled  with  problems  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  price  data  including  sources  and  meth- 
ods of  collecting  data  and  projecting  trends.  Linear 
programming  theory,  econometric  methods,  and 
economic  theory  are  integrated  in  a  comprehensive 
study  of  economic  model  building. 

827.     Agricultural  Programs  and  Policy. 
Prerequisite:   Agricultural   Economics  421    and  458  or 
equivalent,  or  Economics  312  and  406  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Saunders.) 

An  analysis  of  alternative  governmental  programs  and 
policies  as  they  relate  to  the  solution  of  specific  agri- 
cultural problems. 

830-831.  Agricultural  Economics  Research.  5  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  Thirty  or  more  credit  hours  in  agricul- 
tural economics  or  related  fields  at  the  senior  or 
graduate  level.  (Staff.) 

Methodology,  techniques  and  guidance  for  individual 
research  in  problems  of  agricultural  economics. 
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840.     Agricultural  Market  Structure  and  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  458  and  consent 
of  instructor.  (Mr.  Nixon.) 

The  role  of  the  market  in  economic  development  and 
evaluation  of  market  performance.  Problems  of  mar- 
ket coordination  and  associated  policy  issues  will  be 
investigated. 

871.  Advanced  Agricultural  Development  and 
Growth. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  471  (671)  and 
Economics  410.  (Staff.) 

Analysis  of  major  economic  problems  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  developing  countries,  and  a  study  of 
policy  instruments  which  have  been  used  to  resolve 
these  problems. 

930.     Thesis 


R.  H.  Brown 

(Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  study  in  engineering  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  engineering.  The  program 
leads  to  the  degree  Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
agricultural  engineering  and  consists  of  40  quarter 
hours  in  course  work  plus  ten  hours  for  the  thesis. 
The  primary  goals  are  to  provide  the  student  with 
knowledge  of  new  and  advanced  concepts  of  engi- 
neering analysis  and  design,  to  deepen  his  under- 
standing of  the  applied  physical  sciences,  and  to 
encourage  independent  scientific  investigations  and 
habits  of  continuing  education. 

The  principal  facilities  supporting  this  advanced 
study  and  research  are  located  in  the  Agricultural 
Engineering  Center.  These  facilities  provide  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  investigations  involving  or 
requiring  analog  and  digital  computers,  instrumented 
power  units,  shielded  test-rooms,  evironmental 
rooms,  reverberation  chamber,  physical  properties, 
test  equipment  and  electronic  instrumentation.  The 
mechanical  harvesting,  bioengineering,  tillage  and 
soil  dynamics  laboratories  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting research  at  the  Georgia  or  Coastal  Plain  Ex- 
periment Station  add  significantly  to  the  advantages 
of  graduate  study  at  Georgia. 

Assistantships  are  available  for  both  the  regular  and 
the  sponsored  research  programs  of  the  department. 
An  undergraduate  degree  in  agricultural  engineering 
is  assumed.  Graduates  of  other  undergraduate  engi- 
neering curricula  may  require  additional  background 
courses. 

677.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals  I. 
See  Food  Science  611. 

672.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals  II. 
See  Food  Science  612. 

630.     Food  Plant  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  280,  or 

consent  of  instructor. 

Food  plant  layout  and  design,  food  transport,  size 
reduction,  separating  and  sorting  and  conditioned 
atmosphere  storages. 
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707.  Agricultural  Engineering  Applications. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  203  and  Educa- 
tion 336,  or  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Animal  Hus- 
bandry 382,  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Harris.) 
The  application  of  engineering  fundamentals  and 
techniques  to  the  development  of  instructional  pro- 
grams and  physical  facilities  for  mechanics  in  second- 
ary and  area  schools.  (For  non-engineering  students.) 

703.  Functional  Planning  of  Farm  Structures  and 
Utilities. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  southeast;  develop- 
ment, storage,  treatment  and  distribution  of  farm 
water  supplies;  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
sewage  and  farm  wastes.  (For  non-engineering  stu- 
dents.) 

704.  Modern  Farm  and  Power  Machinery. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  260  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Rice.) 
Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and 
power  units,  both  self-propelled  and  tractor-drawn, 
and  related  machinery.  Emphases  are  on  selection, 
operation,  care,  maintenance,  and  management.  (For 
non-engineering  students.) 

705.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  220  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Cobb.) 
Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
methods;  planning  and  management  of  drainage,  irri- 
gation, and  erosion  control  measures.  (For  non-engi- 
neering students.) 

706.  Electric  Power  and  Control.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Agricultural    Engineering   280    and 
Agricultural  Economics  301  or  approval  of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Allison.) 

Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance 
of  electric  motors,  controllers,  automatic  control  sys- 
tems, and  electric  heating  and  cooling  equipment; 
electric  measurements  as  evaluation  techniques.  (For 
non-engineering  students.) 

707.  Farm  Materials  Handling.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  706.  (Mr.  White 
and  Mr.  Rodgers.) 

Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying, 
grinding,  mixing,  separating,  drying  and  storing  farm 
products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning  complete 
materials  handling  systems.  (For  non-engineering 
students.) 

708.  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Harris.) 
A  study  dealing  with  special  problems  in  mechanized 
agriculture  with  emphasis  on  appropriate  engineering 
concepts,  fundamentals,  applications,  and  limitations. 
(For  non-engineering  students.) 

802.  Special  Topics  in  Engineering. 
Prerequisite:  B.S.A.E.  degree  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Special  problems  in  engineering  design,  analysis,  or 
synthesis. 

803.  Bio-Engineering  Systems. 

Prerequisite:    Agricultural    Engineering   374   and    371. 

(Mr.  Law.) 


Engineering  principles  applied  to  plant  and  animal 
systems  and  environments,  including  principles  of 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics  which  underlie  the 
function  of  living  cells  and  organisms. 

804.  Special  Electrical  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383,  or  equiva- 
lent. (Mr.  Brown.) 

The  linear  and  piecewise  analysis  of  certain  electric 
circuits,  machines,  and  transducers,  and  the  design 
of  electromechanical  and  electromagnetic  systems  for 
processing  and  evaluating  agricultural  products. 

805.  Agricultural  Structures  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  371,  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 

Methods  of  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures,  elas- 
tic arches,  torsion  of  non-circular  sections  and  re- 
lated problems. 

806.  Advanced  Farm  Power  and  Equipment. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  361  and  362,  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Rice.) 

Special  problems  dealing  with  design,  development 
and  testing  of  agricultural  tractors  and  machines. 

807.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  325  and  356,  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Chesness.) 

Advanced  studies  of  water  control  and  utilization 
through  drainage,  irrigation  and  conservation  engi- 
neering. 

809.     Industrial  Electronics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering 387.  (Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  McLendon.) 
Electronic  circuits,  tubes  and  transistors  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  design  of  circuits  for  use  with  trans- 
ducers of  light,  moisture,  heat,  sound,  and  mechani- 
cal motion. 

870.     Experimental  Stress  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics    255,    Agricultural 

Engineering  355.  (Mr.  Manbeck.) 

The  use  of  electrical  resistance  strain  gauges,  brittle 

lacquers,  photo-elastic   methods,   and   electronic 

equipment  for  stress  analysis  determinations. 

877.     Process  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  371  and  381. 
(Mr.  Perry.) 

Evaluation  and  development  of  engineering  aspects 
of  the  processing  of  agricultural  products  with  em- 
phasis on  equipment,  process  control,  materials  han- 
dling, and  plant  layout  and  their  combination  into 
systems  for  processing  agricultural  products. 

873.     Research  Methods  and  Instrumentation. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  (Mr.  Clark.) 
Research  problems,  design  and  execution  of  experi- 
ments, and  the  principle  applications  and  calibration 
of   scientific   apparatus    and    equipment    used    in    re- 
search. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 
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J.  J.  Lancaster 

(Agricultural  Extension  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  purpose  of  the  graduate  program  in  agricul- 
tural extension  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
professional  Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  their  base  of  technical 
knowledge  and  add  the  dimension  of  human  and 
social  relations  that  is  so  essential  if  one  is  to  per- 
form effectively  the  duties  of  a  general  adult  educator 
within  the  context  of  the  public  service  function  of 
the  University. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension  degree  focuses  on  understanding  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  how  it  works.  In- 
dividual programs  are  built  around  the  candidate's 
need  for  additional  training  in  appropriate  subject 
matter,  human  relations,  communications,  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  organization  and  methods,  and 
informal  teaching-learning. 

Opportunities  for  study  and  research  are  offered  in 
the  Extension  Education  Department,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, other  departments  and  divisions  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  School  of  Home  Economics, 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  other  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  University  and  in>the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service. 

Prerequisites  for  entering  the  Master  of  Agricultural 
Extension  degree  program  are: 

1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  appropriate  to  one's 
work. 

2.  One  year  of  professional  experience  in  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  or  closely  re- 
lated work. 

707.     Public  Relations  in  Extension  Work.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions;  development  of  a  public  rela- 
tions program  for  Cooperative  Extension  work: 
enumerating  and  describing  the  specific  "publics"  to 
which  the  institution  has  responsibility. 

702.  Family  Problems  in  Living  and  Financial  Man- 
agement. 2  hours. 


Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 

experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 

(Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family 

lives;    incomes,   expenditures,  security  savings;   legal 

facts  relating  to  finanical   planning;    improvement  of 

money  management  in  the  home. 

703.  Effective  use  of  Information  Media  in  Extension 
Work.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  hu- 
man behavior  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  extension 
instruction.  Consideration  is  given  to  relevant  contri- 
bution from  the  fields  of  educational,  industrial,  busi- 
ness and  social  psychology. 

704.  Principles  and  Procedures  in  the  Development 
of  4-H  Club  Work.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

The  principles  and  procedures  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting 4-H  Club  programs  and  activities;  selecting 
projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  volunteer 
leaders;  working  with  and  through  organizations. 

705.  Communication  in  Extension  Work.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

The  use  of  communications  media  in  extension  work 
with  special  emphasis  on  radio  and  television. 

706.  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Extension.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and 
their  application  to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice. 

707.  Program  Building  in  Extension.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 
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experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work.  (Mr. 
Lancaster.) 

A  study  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  proce- 
dures involved  in  program  development  in  Coopera- 
tive Extension  work. 

708.  Agricultural  Extension  Administration.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work.  (Mr. 
Lancaster.) 

A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  its  educational  programs. 

709.  Extension  Evaluation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing    plus    one    year    of 
experience  in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
(Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  programs,  methods  and  educational  activities 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  clarifying  objectives  and  teaching  proce- 
dures as  elements  of  the  evaluation  process;  sam- 
pling procedures;  and  analysis  interpretation, 
presentation  and  use  of  data.  Students  will  be  helped 
to  develop  a  concept  of  evaluation  as  in  objective 
process  helpful  and  necessary  to  program  develop- 
ment and  execution. 

927.  Applied  Research  in  Cooperative  Extension 
Work. 

Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Agricul- 
tural Extension  degree.  Functional  study  of  a  topic  or 
problem  in  Cooperative  Extension  significant  to  the 
candidate's  area  of  work. 


H.  D.  Morris 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with 
the  possibility  of  substitution  of  a  tool,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department,  in  lieu  of  one  language. 
Graduate  training  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  is 
available  in  all  phases  of  agronomy.  In  depth  instruc- 
tion and  research  are  emphasized  in  both  crops  and 
soils.  Areas  of  major  specialization  in  crops  are:  plant 
breeding,  physiology,  production  and  quality,  plant 
growth  regulators,  forage  utilization,  and  seed  tech- 
nology. Areas  of  major  specialization  in  soils  are: 
chemistry,  classification,  genesis,  fertility,  microbiolo- 
gy, mineralogy,  plant  nutrition  and  physics.  Facilities 
available  for  graduate  training  include:  17  agricultural 
research  centers  representing  soil  and  climatic  areas 
of  the  state,  three  well-equipped  state  Experiment 
Stations,  and  cooperative  work  is  available  with  Fed- 
eral research  laboratories  in  the  fields  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  agricultural  product  utiliza- 
tion. Interdepartmental  cooperation  in  related  fields 
is  emphasized.  Cooperative  facilities  for  data  analy- 
ses, model  building,  and  system  synthesis  are  avail- 
able through  the  Computer  Center. 

Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  biological, 
geological,  physical,  chemical  and  related  sciences 
are  encouraged  as  prospective  candidates  for  gradu- 
ate training  in  agronomy.      , 

601.     Seed  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Parkman.) 
Seed   and   seedling   structure;    viability   and   vigor   of 
seed;    physiology    of    germination;    dormancy;    hard 
seeds;    moisture  determination;   storage  and   longev- 
ity; sampling. 


623.  Principles  of  Experimental  Methods 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356  or  equivalent 
and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Morris.) 
Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research 
with  special  reference  to  the  design  and  mechanical 
procedure  with  experimental  plots.  The  applications 
of  statistical  methods  to  laboratory  and  field  results 
are  emphasized. 
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625.     Pasture  Development  and  Management. 
Prerequisite:   Agronomy   321    and   356   or  equivalent. 
(Mr.  Beaty.) 

Fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  production  of 
pasture  plants  and  mixtures;  types  of  pastures  and 
pasture  vegetation;  principles  of  establishment  and 
management  for  economical  production  and  soil 
conservation. 

634.     Principles  of  Chemical  Weed  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380.  (Mr.  Eisner.) 
Chemistry  of  herbicides  and   mode  of  action  of  im- 
portant weed  control  chemicals. 

654.     Soil  Morphology  and  Classification. 
Prerequisite:   Two   senior  division   courses   in   agron- 
omy or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Perkins.) 

Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors 
influencing  these  characteristics  and  classification  of 
soils  of  the  U.S.  Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be 
required  at  the  student's  expense.  (Total  cost  about 
$25.) 

658.  Land  Use  and  Soil  Conservation. 
Prerequisite:    Agronomy   321    and   356   or  equivalent. 
(Mr.  Ciddens.) 

Soil  management  practices  pertaining  to  efficient  land 
use  and  the  application  of  these  practices  to  farm 
planning,  and  soil  conservation. 

659.  So//  Fertility. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  356  and  658  or  equivalent. 
(Mr.  Morris.) 

Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients, 
methods  of  determining  soil  fertility  and  insufficiency 
of  plant  nutrients  in  soils,  and  interpretation  of 
chemical  and  biological  measurements  as  related  to 
fertility  maintenance  and  good  soil  management. 

660.  So/7  Physics. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210.  (Staff.) 

Physical  properties,  moisture  relations  and  methods 
of  physical  analysis  of  soils. 

667.  Soil  Microbiology.  (See  Microbiology  661 .) 
Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  658  or 
consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Giddens.) 
A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occuring  in  the  soil, 
their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 
affecting  them;  enumeration. 

800.     Advanced  Soil  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  390  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Leon- 
ard.) (Not  offered  1971-72.) 

Application  of  the  classical  concepts  of  thermody- 
namics, colloidal  and  surface  chemistry  to  soils. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  interfacial  phenomena.  Discus- 
sion topics  include  chemical  equilibria,  ion  activities, 
ion  exchange,  soil  acidity,  the  theory  of  electric  dou- 
ble layer,  molecular  adsorption  and  forces  between 
soil  particles. 

807.     Research  Methods  in  Agronomy. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division   courses   in  agron- 
omy. (Mr.  Perkins.) 

The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  history  and  development  of  agronomic  research. 
Instruments  and  techniques  available  as  agronomic 
research  tools  will  be  discussed.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  devoted  to  specific  problems  in  field,  green 
house,  and  laboratory  investigations  in  which  a  re- 
search  project  outline   will   be   prepared,   an   experi- 


ment designed  and  executed,  and  the  data  presented 
in  written  form  adapted  for  publication  in  a  profes- 
sional journal. 

870.     Advanced  Agronomy  Seminar.  Up  to  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 
Topics  relating  to  research  in  crops  and  soils,  includ- 
ing literature   review  and    results   pertaining  to   local 
experimental  work.  Required  of  all  graduate  students. 

872.  Specialized  Plant  Breeding.  (See  Plant  Pathology 
and  Genetics  812.) 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  402.  (Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Weaver.) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  periods  in  the  greenhouse 
and  field  on  practices  and  techniques  used  in  the 
development  of  crop  varieties  and  hybrids.  A  mini- 
mum of  two  quarters  is  required  to  complete  re- 
quirements. 

821-822.     Special  Problems   in  Agronomic  Science.  5 

hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 

The  planning,  completion  and  reporting  of  short-time 

problems  in  one  of  the  plant  or  soil  sciences,  other 

than    thesis,    conducted    in    the    library,    laboratory, 

greenhouse,  or  field. 

827.  Experimental  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  623  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris.) (Not  offered  1971-72.) 

A  continuation  of  Agronomy  623,  including  the  de- 
sign and  analysis  of  complex  experiments  with  a  large 
number  of  treatments.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  in  plant  science. 

828.  Crop  Response  to  Microclimate. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380,  Chemistry  261,  two  senior 
division  courses  in  agronomy.  (Mr.  R.  H.  Brown.) 
Relationships  between  the  microclimate  and  growth 
of  crop  plant  communities  are  studied.  Physiological 
and  morphological  factors  involved  in  response  of 
crops  to  microclimate  are  discussed  along  with  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  crop  production. 

852.     Advanced  Soil  Fertility. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  659  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris.) (Not  offered  1972-73.) 
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Physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  aspects  of  soil 
fertility  as  related  to  plant  growth. 

853.  Methodology  in  Soil  Chemistry. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry   280   and    Agronomy   659   or 
equivalent.  (Staff.) 

Special  treatment  of  methods  used  in  soil  and  plant 
analyses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  chemical  laboratory 
methods  and  equipment  used  in  soil  investigation; 
however,  physical  and  biological  methods  are  also 
presented.  Interpretation  of  experimental  data  is 
stressed. 

854.  Advanced  Soil  Morphology  and  Genesis. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  654  and  Agronomy  659  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Perkins.)  (Offered  summer  1973.) 
Morphological  features  of  soils,  factors  influencing 
these  features,  and  concepts  and  theories  of  origin 
and  development  of  soils  with  emphasis  on  clay  min- 
eralogy. 

360.     So/7  Physical  Factors  and  Plant  Growth. 
Prerequisite:   Botany  380  and   Agronomy  660.   (Staff.) 
(Offered  1972-73.) 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  fundamental 
relations  resulting  when  plants  are  subjected  to  a 
varying  physical  environment.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  the  effects  of  soil  moisture  as  related 
to  plant  growth,  nutrient  uptake  and  other  physiolog- 
ical processes. 

930.     Thesis  in  Agronomy.  (Staff.) 


W.  J.  Miller 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages; 
however,  course  work  which  is  deemed  by  the  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  candi- 
date may  be  substituted  for  one. 

This  program  is  interdepartmental,  including  the 
Departments  of  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  and 
Poultry  Science.  It  embraces  both  the  basic  and  ap- 
plied phases  of  nutrition  including  the  metabolism, 
biochemistry,  and  physiology  of  minerals,  lipids,  car- 
bohydrates, proteins,  vitamins,  etc.,  in  monogastric 
and  ruminant  animals.  Strong  collateral  support, 
through  course  offerings  and  research  cooperation, 
also  is  available  in  the  areas  of  biochemistry,  physiol- 
ogy, genetics,  statistics,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
microbiology.  Facilities  for  research  include  ade- 
quately equipped  nutritional,  biochemical,  and  physi- 
ological laboratories,  experimental  animal  quarters 
for  many  farm  and  laboratory  species  and  instrumen- 
tation for  many  types  of  metabolic  studies  including, 
for  example,  the  use  of  isotopes.  The  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide a  challenging  program,  supplying  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  develop  his  creative  ability  to  the 
point  where  his  knowledge  and  motivation  will  en- 
able him  to  make  major  contributions  and  assume 
leadership  in  the  nutrition  profession. 


636.     Ruminant  Nutrition.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Animal    Science    358,   Veterinary   Medi- 
cine 310,  Chemistry  340,  Biochemistry  301.   (Mr.   Lo- 
wrey.) 

A  treatment  in  depth  of  digestive  physiology  and 
metabolism  of  the  rumen.  Treats  systematically  the 
diversity  of  function,  complex  symbiotic  relationships 
of  the  rumen  microflora-microfauna  and  the  physiol- 
ogy and  metabolism  of  the  rumen  as  related  to  diges- 
tion, absorption  and  utilization  of  nutrients.  Provides 
a  framework  in  which  practical  applications  can  be 
evaluated. 
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637.     Monogastric  Nutrition.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  340,  Vet- 
erinary   Medicine    310    or    Poultry    Science    380.    (Mr. 
Fuller.) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative  nutrition  of 
monogastric  animals  with  special  but  not  exclusive 
consideration  of  poultry  and  swine.  Guided  studies 
of  the  literature  of  nutrition  will  be  made  enabling 
the  student  to  witness  the  discovery  of  nutrition  prin- 
ciples and  to  distinguish  between  established  fact 
and  unsolved  problems. 

831.  Bioenergetics  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Animal    Science   358,   Veterinary   Medi- 
cine 310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  340,  Bio- 
chemistry 401 .  (Mr.  Flatt.) 

A  detailed  treatment  of  energy  transformations  in 
animals.  Application  of  the  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics  to  conservation  and  conversions  of 
energy  in  animals.  The  energy  values  of  feedstuffs  as 
determined  by  various  methods  will  be  evaluated. 
(Offered  alternate  years.) 

832.  Vitamins  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine 310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  340,  Bio- 
chemistry 401  and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Lassiter.) 
A  comprehensive  and  systematic  treatment  of  the 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  vitamins  and  their 
roles  in  animal  metabolism.  Integrates  cellular  bio- 
chemistry and  physiology  of  the  vitamins.  (Offered 
alternate  years.) 

833.  Minerals  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Animal   Science   358,   Veterinary   Medi- 
cine 310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Biochmistry  401.  (Mr. 
Miller.) 

A  treatment  in  depth  of  the  role  of  minerals  in  ani- 
mals from  the  standpoint  of  their  nutritional  signifi- 
cance. Deals  with  the  physical  and  chemical 
principles  while  emphasizing  the  dynamic  behavior 
and  function  of  individual  elements  in  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 

834.  Proteins  and  Amino  Acids  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340,  Animal  Science  358,  Vet- 


erinary Medicine  310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Bio- 
chemistry 401  or  801.  (Mr.  Fuller.) 
A  study  of  the  utilization  of  dietary  proteins  and 
amino  acids  by  animals.  Methods  of  supplying  the 
amino  acids  for  most  efficient  utilization  for  mainte- 
nance, growth  and  the  production  of  protein  prod- 
ucts. Evaluation  of  the  quality  of  food  proteins  to 
meet  nutrient  requirements.  Laboratory  methods  for 
separation  of  proteins,  amino  acid  analysis,  and  de- 
termination of  protein  quality  will  be  studied.  (Of- 
fered alternate  years.) 

835.  Carbohydrates  and  Lipids  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine 310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  340,  Bio- 
chemistry 401  or  801.  (Mr.  Edwards.) 
An  examination  of  the  utilization  and  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  and  lipids  by  animals.  A  systematic 
evaluation  of  biochemical  properties  of  carbohydrate 
and  lipid  foods  and  their  effects  on  absorption,  and 
metabolism  of  the  nutrients  of  the  animal  diet.  (Of- 
fered alternate  years). 

838.  Experimental  Methods  in  Animal  Nutrition.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  340.  (Mr. 

Edwards.) 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 

839.  Nutrition  Seminar.  1-6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 

Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  papers  of 
scientific  work  in  animal  nutrition  to  be  presented  by 
the  students,  faculty  and  guest  speakers. 
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R.  S.  Lowrey 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages. 
Courses  in  a  supporting  discipline  may  replace  one 
language  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  commit- 
tee. 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  are  offered  in  animal  science  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  specialize  in  animal  breeding,  nutrition, 
physiology  of  reproduction,  and  animal  production. 
Courses  in  the  department  and  appropriate  courses 
in  dairy  science,  poultry  science,  biochemistry,  statis- 
tics, microbiology  and  other  departments  provide  in- 
depth  training  and  laboratory  experiences.  Amino 
acid  analyzers,  gas-liquid  chromatographs,  a  flame 
spectrophotometer,  a  gas  flow  Cieger  tube  detector, 
a  whole  body  counter,  an  atomic  absorption  spectro- 
photometer, a  sonoscope  and  other  equipment  are 
available  for  use  in  teaching  and  research.  Research 
facilities  include:  laboratories  equipped  to  handle 
radioisotopes  and  many  chemical  and  biological  anal- 
yses, small  and  large  animal  metabolism  rooms  and 
equipment,  temperature  control  chambers  for  small 
animals,  and  research  facilities  on  farms  located  near 
the  campus  and  in  the  state.  Service  of  the  University 
Computer  Center  is  available  for  data  processing. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  may 
apply  for  assistance  directly  to  the  animal  science 
department.  A  limited  number  of  teaching  and  re- 
search assistantships  for  training  of  students  in  both 
research  and  teaching  and  assistance  to  the  faculty 
are  available.  Other  assistantships  are  available 
through  the  Graduate  School  and  application  for 
these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Graduate 
School.  Additional  courses  related  to  animal  nutrition 
are  listed  under  animal  nutrition. 

604.  The  Cenetic  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent  and 
one  other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or 
closely  related  department.  (Mr.  Scarth.) 
The  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  population 
genetics — gene  frequency,  genetic  structure  and 
forces  influencing  populations,  population  variance, 
breeding  value,   selection,    relationship   among   rela- 


tives, systems  of  mating — as  they  relate  to  the  genetic 
improvement  of  livestock. 

605.      Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisite:  Animal   Science  372  or  equivalent,  Vet- 
erinary Medicine   310  and   at   least   one  other  senior 
division  course   in   animal   science   or  closely  related 
field.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm 
animals,  including  the  advanced  aspects  of  the  tech- 
nological control  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  5  hours. (Mr.  Lowrey.) 
(See  Animal  Nutrition  636.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Fuller.) 
(See  Animal  Nutrition  637.) 

772.  Advanced  Livestock  Breeding. 
Prerequisites:    Animal    Science   372    or    permission   of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Scarth.) 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  in- 
formation relative  to  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  animal  breeding  and  their  impact  on  livestock 
breeding  in  present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  they  are  based.  Limited  to 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  education  or  agri- 
cultural extension. 

773.  Advanced  Livestock  Feeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373  or  permission  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Seerley.) 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  in- 
formation relative  to  recent  developments  in  the  field 
of  animal  nutrition  and  their  impact  on  livestock 
feeding  in  present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  they  are  based.  Limited  to 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  education  or  agri- 
cultural extension. 

801-802.  Special  Problems  in  Animal  Science.  5 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  404  or  405,  436  or  437  or 
equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Scarth, 
Mr.  Cullison,  Mr.  Lassiter,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Seerley, 
Mr.  Lowrey.) 

Library  and  laboratory  problems  dealing  with  differ- 
ent phases  of  livestock  production. 

870  a-b-c.     Seminar  in  Animal  Science.  1   hour  each 

quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  360,  361  and  372  or 

equivalent.    (Mr.    Cullison,    Mr.    Lassiter,    Mr.    Scarth 

Mr.  Seerley,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lowrey.) 

Weekly  meetings   devoted   to   discussions   of  current 

problems  and  research  in  the  field  of  animal  science. 

826.     Statistical  Methods  in  Animal  Science. 
Prerequisites:    Statistics   422    or   equivalent.    (Mr. 
Scarth.) 

A  study  of  experimental  designs  and  statistical  proce- 
dures particularly  applicable  to  animal  research  with 
emphasis  on  multiregression  and  least  squares  analy- 
sis. 

828.     Population  Genetics  (See  Statistics  828). 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Science  404  and  826,  or  equiva- 
lent. (Staff.) 

Advanced  study  of  population  and  quantitative 
genetics. 

930.     Thesis  in  Animal  Science.  (Staff.) 
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Lamar  Dodd 

(Visual  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  programs  for  the  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  Art,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master 
of  Art  Education,  and  Master  of  Art  in  Art  History,  all 
organized  to  develop  the  student's  creative  indepen- 
dence and  professional  capability  as  a  producing  art- 
ist, designer,  and  scholar  in  a  total  environment  of 
living  art.  The  departmental  philosophy  particularly 
stresses  that  these  goals  meet  in  the  art  educator 
who  must  attain  professional  standards  in  the  gradu- 
ate studio  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 

The  Visual  Arts  building,  which  won  national  de- 
sign awards,  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  art 
disciplines.  It  has  studios  and  work  areas  for  drawing 
and  painting,  art  education,  printmaking,  photo- 
graphic design,  graphic  design,  interior  design,  ce- 
ramics and  glass  blowing.  Art  history  is  taught  in 
specially  designed  and  equipped  classrooms  and 
seminars.  Other  buildings  near  by  house  sculpture, 
metalsmithing  and  fabric  design.  Graduate  studios 
are  available. 

Applicants  are  admitted  for  all  quarters.  Applica- 
tions for  departmental  awards  and  assistantships 
should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  art  department 
before  February  15  for  the  Fall  Quarter,  and  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  opening  of  succeeding  quar- 
ters. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  has  facilities  for  large 
traveling  shows.  A  strong  study  collection  of  modern 
American  art  is  supplemented  by  works  on  loan  from 
the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

607.     Techniques  of  Art  Appreciation  and  Criticism. 
(Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Staff.) 
An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  inter- 
preting and  evaluating  works  of  art;  the  construction 
of   art    appreciation    curricula;    critical    technique    as 
employed  in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

677.     Aesthetics  (Staff.) 
(See  Philosphy611.) 

635.     Art  Criticism. 

Prerequisite:    Four   fine   arts   courses,    two   of  which 

must  be  in  the  senior  division.  (Mr.  Feldman.) 


The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and 
appraising  works  of  art.  The  student  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  competence  in  critical  analysis  and 
explication. 

650-657.  Guided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History.  5 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  comparable  background  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Walker  and  Staff.) 

A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  log- 
ically unified  group  of  art  works  found  in  foreign 
collections,  sites,  museums.  The  range  of  study  will 
be  determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be 
within  the  field  of  the  visual  arts.  Where  possible 
local  library  and  archival  resources  will  be  used.  Lec- 
ture and  discussions  before  and  during  the  period  of 
travel  will  coordinate  the  activities  and  bring  in  fac- 
tors of  local  environmental  influence. 

665.  Rena/'ssance  Architecture. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff.) 
A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  emphasizing  such  bases  of  the  style  as 
general  principles,  revival  of  classical  forms,  and  indi- 
vidual contributions.  Italian  works  by  such  masters  as 
Brunelleschi,  Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo  and 
Palladio  will  be  discussed. 

666.  Architecture  and  Decoration  in  18th  Century 
France  and  England. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  DeZurko  and  Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  inte- 
rior decoration  in  the  two  leading  18th  century  cen- 
ters. Discussions  will  revolve  around  changing 
concepts  of  form,  expanding  sources  of  inspiration, 
reaction  against  tradition,  and  theoretical  revalua- 
tion of  design.  Topics  to  be  considered  are  the  Roco- 
co, Neoclassicism,  the  Gothic  and  Greek  revivals,  and 
the  Chinese  vogue. 

673.     The  Classical  Tradition  in  the  Visual  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

An  analysis  of  classical  styles  from  the  5th  century 
B.C.  through  the  17th  century.  The  classical  tradition 
will  be  exemplified  by  such  artists  as  Phidias  and 
such  monuments  as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent 
manifestations  in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Raphael 
and  Poussin.  The  course  will  present  a  unified  picture 
of  a  continually  evolving  style  in  both  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  world. 

675.  Creek  Art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  specialized  study  of  Greek  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  Hellenistic  period.  An  interpretative  ap- 
proach to  the  evolution  of  the  artistic  style  in  the 
period  of  Alexander. 

676.  History  of  Hellenic  Art. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  archaic  and  early  classical 
Greek  sculpture  and  architecture. 

677.  Roman  Art. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
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Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire,  while  Rome  was  in  direct  contact  with  the 
great  Hellenistic  art  centers  such  as  Alexandria,  Per- 
gamon  and  Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influ- 
enced Roman  art;  and  the  most  significant  results  of 
these  cultural  interchanges  to  civilization. 

680.     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  art   his- 
tory or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  in  Italy. 

687.  History  of  Northern  Renaissance  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  minor  arts  north  of  the  Alps  from  the  wan- 
ing of  the  medieval  period  to  around  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  artistic  achievements  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries 
will  be  presented  against  the  background  of  their  po- 
litical, social,  and  literary  accomplishments. 

682.  Backgrounds  of  Modern  Art,  19th  Century. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  DeZurko  and  Mr.  Walker.) 

A  study  of  the  roots  of  modern  art  as  they  are  found 
in  19th  century  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

683.  Modern  Art,  20th  Century. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  DeZurko  and  Mr.  Walker.) 
Art  of  the  present  century  with  illustrative  studies  of 
the  most  important  artists,  analyses  of  their  works 
and  sources  of  origin,  beginning  with  French  Fauvism 
and  German  Expressionism  in  painting,  paralleled 
with  studies  of  experimental  tendencies  in  sculpture 
and  architecture  and  other  visual  arts  which  are 
traced  to  works  of  the  present  day. 

685a.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
France. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in 
France,  Italy  and  Spain,  detailing  the  rise  of  the  Ba- 
roque and  its  development. 

685b.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Holland,  Belgium 
and  England. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  northern  Europe, 
concentrating  on  such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer  and  Van  Dyck,  while  relating  the  art 
of  the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary environment. 

688.  The  Art  of  Pre-Columbian  America. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Walker.) 

The  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times 
through  the  15th  century  with  emphasis  given  to  the 
pre-lnca  and  Inca  peoples  of  South  America  and  the 
Maya,  Zapotec,  Toltec,  Aztec,  and  related  peoples  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

689.  Post-Columbian  Latin  American  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art   history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Walker.) 


A  study  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  Western  culture  with  native  arts  in 
Latin  America  from  the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

690.     Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today 
against  its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  links  between  characteristic  contem- 
porary expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted 
as  belonging  to  the  Central  Western  tradition.  A 
reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

693a.     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art. 
An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  the  rise  of  early  Chris- 
tian architecture  and  art  in  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries  and   of  the   beginnings   of  Christian   art    in   the 
North. 

693b.  Medieval  and  Later  Byzantine  Art. 
A  study  of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  from 
the  Carolingian  to  the  Romanesque  periods  in  the 
West  and  of  the  Post-Iconoclastic  periods  in  the  East. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  romanesque  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  ensembles. 

693c.     Gothic  Art. 

A  study  of  Gothic  architecture  and  art  beginning  with 
the  developments  of  early  Gothic  architecture  and 
sculpture  in  the  twelfth  century  and  ending  with  the 
international  Gothic  of  the  late  fourteenth  century. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  of  the  important  French  cathedrals. 

694.  The  Arts  of  India  and  Early  China. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia  from 
3000  B.C.  to  the  5th  century.  The  arts  of  each  country 
will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  historical,  religious, 
philosophic,  and  cultural  background  of  their  peri- 
ods; the  interrelationships  of  the  arts  of  the  different 
areas  will  be  carefully  examined. 

695.  The  Arts  of  Later  China  and  japan. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from 
the  5th  to  the  20th  century. 

698.  Arts  of  The  United  States  Before  1865. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Walker.) 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
beginning  with  that  of  the  American  Indians  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
minor  arts  from  colonial  times  until  1865.  The  sources 
for  these  arts  and  their  relationship  to  the  physical 
and  social  situation. 

699.  Arts  of  The  United  States,  1865-Present. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses, 
or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Walker.) 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865 
through  the  periods  of  industrialization  and  interna- 
tional political  and  economic  leadership.  Stress  is 
given  the  evolving  role  of  American  cultural  charac- 
teristics found  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  minor  arts  (particularly  industrial  design),  their 
present-day  manifestations  and  significance. 
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702.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 

703.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio 
periods  perweek. 

Prerequisite:  Art  702.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 

704.  Advanced  Lettering  and  Typography. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design  and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Dieball.) 
Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic 
patterns,   and   technical   processes   integrated   toward 
functional  communication. 

706.  Art  for  Mechanical  Reproduction.  Five  3-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequsite:  Four  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design.  (Mr.  Dieball.) 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipula- 
tion of  drawing  and  painting  media  and  techniques 
applicable  to  mass  reproduction  through  the  medium 
of  photo-engraving. 

707.  Three-Dimensional  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 
design.  (Mr.  Dieball.) 

Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic  and 
three-dimensional  design.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  developmental,  structural  and  communicative 
processes,  and  the  solution  in  environmental  terms. 

708.  Special  Problems  in  Graphic  Design.  Five  3- 
hour  studio  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  graphic 

design.  (Mr.  Dieball  and  Mr.  Lowrey.) 

Advanced    individual    research    into    graphic    design 

media  and  techniques  and  their  application  to  visual 

communication. 

777.  Advanced  Printmaking.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  four  senior  division 
courses  in  drawing  and  painting.  (Mr.  Morgan.) 
Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media  including  the 
traditional  intaglio  processes  of  etching,  engraving, 
drypoint,  aquatint  and  mezzotint.  The  various  relief 
and  planographic  processes.  The  collograph  and  seri- 
graph  processes  and  the  combination  of  these  var- 
ious processes. 

720.     Photographic    Design.    Five    3-hour    laboratory 

periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  320  and  520.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 

An  investigation  of  the  experimental  potential  of  the 

light  sensitive  medium   in  an  effort  to  implement  an 

awareness  and  ability  in  this  expanding  and  dominant 

mode  of  visual  communication. 

727.     Photographic    Design.    Five    3-hour    laboratory 

periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  720.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 

An   advanced    course    in    creative/experimental   color 

photography  with  emphasis  on  personal  graphic 

statements. 

722.     Photographic    Design     Problems.     Five    3-hour 

laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  721.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 

A  course   for   students   having  sufficient  background 

and  technical  skill  in  creative  photography  to  carry  on 


independent  investigation.  Problems  combining  de- 
sign extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  instructor. 

723a,  b.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education.  5  hours 

each  quarter  to  total  of  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Feldman, 

Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Wachowiak.) 

Specific  problem   areas,   according  to   individual 

needs,  are  investigated,  discussed  and  evaluated. 

737.     Painting.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  323,  334.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 

732.     Painting.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  731.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 

735.  Philosphy  of  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art.  (Mr. 
Feldman  and  Staff.) 

The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
conduct  of  art  instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of 
William  Morris,  John  Dewey,  Russell  Lynes,  Louis 
Kronenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro, 
Moholy-Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Five  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  admistra- 
tion  of  secondary  school  programs.  Recommended 
practice  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together 
with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique 
problems  in  secondary  school  art,  including  philo- 
sophical, motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  or  art  education 
courses  and  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum 
development  in  art  education  will  be  considered  and 
analyzed:  meaning  and  method  of  curriculum  im- 
provement; guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement; 
curriculum  decision  making;  testing  and  evaluating 
operational  curriculum  innovations;  and  focus  on 
change. 

739.  Supervision  of  Art. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art.  (Mr. 
Wachowiak  and  Staff.) 

A  seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  supervisor,  consultant  or  director  of  the 
art  program  in  the  community  schools,  including 
qualitative  curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for 
building  the  art  potential  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Five  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  adminis- 
tration of  elementary  school  programs.  Recom- 
mended practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning, 
together  with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the 
unique  problems  in  elementary  school  art,  including 
philosophical,  motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

747.     History  of  Art  Education.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  institutional  setting  of  American  schools, 
beginning  with   the    industrial   arts    and   drawing   in- 
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struction  initiated  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the 
19th  century;  the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow, 
Walter  Smith,  Royal  Bailey  Farnum,  Norman  C. 
Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Mun- 
ro,  and  others.  European  figures  such  as  Franz  Cizek, 
Herbert  Read,  Walter  Cropius,  and  L.  Moholy-Nagy 
will  also  be  considered. 

742.  Docentship.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education.  (Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Paul  and  Staff.) 
Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collec- 
tions in  painting,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  as 
material  for  instruction  for  school  groups  and  the 
general  public;  the  organization  of  curricular  materi- 
als based  on  museum  holdings;  planning  of  exhibi- 
tions and  exhibition  programs.  Students  will  be 
assigned  practical  problems  in  coordination  with  the 
Georgia  Museum  of  Art. 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  as  art  education  ma- 
jor. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped 
and  are  influencing  contemporary  art  education. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Rousseau,  Herbert,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Dewey,  Bruner  and  McLuhan. 

748.  History  of  Fabric  Arts. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  art  and 
permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 
Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts 
from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the  present. 

749.  Fabric  Design.  Five  three-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  350a  and  permission  of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Kaufman.) 

Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  re- 
lates to  handcraft  and  industrial  methods. 

750a,  b.     Fabric  Design-Structure.  5  hours  each  to  a 

total  of  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Two    senior    division    art    courses    and 

permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in 

fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent 

study.  Research  problems  combining  technology  with 

design  in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

757a,  b.  Advanced  Fabric  Design.  5  hours  each  to  a 
total  of  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  fabric 
design  and  permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 
Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students 
in  fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  indepen- 
dent study.  Research  problems  combining  dye,  fiber 
and  application  technology  with  design  and  function 
in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

753a,  b.  Jewelry.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  em- 
phasis on  independent  study.  Exploration  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the  peculiar 
techniques  in  forming,  and  the  human  requirements 
of  jewelry. 

754a,  b.  Metalwork.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  10 
hours. 


Prerequisite:  Two  senior  divison  art  courses  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  design,  forming  and  construction  of  var- 
ious metals,  including  copper,  silver  and  gold.  Inde- 
pendent study  and  emphasis  on  research  is  employed 
for  solutions  to  design  problems.  The  examination  of 
the  uniqueness  of  metal  as  a  material  is  aimed  in 
both  functional  and  sculptural  directions. 

760.  Advanced  Ceramic  Design.  Five  3-hour  labora- 
tory periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  two  senior  division 
courses  in  ceramics.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  promote  individual  devel- 
opment in  the  use  of  the  materials  and  processes  of 
the  ceramic  designer.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  functional  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  form 
and  ornament  in  contemporary  ceramics. 

767.  Historical  Processes  in  Ceramics.  Five  3-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  760.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 
This  course  is  planned  to  offer  the  graduate  student 
an  opportunity  to  do  individual  research  into  the  ce- 
ramics of  the  past  and  to  adapt  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained to  technical  and  aesthetic  solutions  of 
contemporary  problems. 

762.  Individual  Research  in  Ceramics  I. 
Prerequisite:  Art  761.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 

The  posing  and  solving  of  technical  and  design  prob- 
lems in  ceramics  based  on  thorough  investigation  of 
available  literature  and  on  information  gained  in  indi- 
vidual experimentation. 

763.  Individual  Research  in  Ceramics  II. 
Prerequisite:  Art  762.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 
A  continuation  of  Art  762. 

777.     Sculpture — Construction.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  sculpture 

and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 

A  course  in  the  production  of  sculpture  utilizing  the 

oxy-acetylene  welding  technique  as  a  sculptural 

method.    Emphasis    will    be    placed    on    construction 

using  brass,  copper,  bronze  and  stainless  steel. 

772.  Sculpture — Casting.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  sculpture 
and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr. 
Thompson.) 

The  production  of  wax  models,  venting,  investing, 
casting,  chasing,  and  mounting  of  finished  work  will 
provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
independent  experimentation  and  study  within  the 
medium  of  cast  bronze  sculpture. 

773.  Sculpture  Materials.  Five  3-hour  periods  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  772.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 
A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal 
three-dimensional  concepts  of  sculpture  as  they  ap- 
ply to  material  or  combinations  of  materials.  The  stu- 
dent has  his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such 
materials  as:  cast  bronze,  cast  cement,  direct  plaster, 
direct  cement,  fire  clay,  welding  metal,  stone,  and 
wood. 

774.  Experimental  Casting.  Five  3-hour  studio  peri- 
ods per  week. 
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Prerequisite:  Art  773  (Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr.  Thompson.) 
Experiments  in  CO.  methods  of  sand  casting,  styro- 
foam  casting  and  wax  casting  with  emphasis  on 
promoting  individual  development  in  the  use  of  pro- 
cess and  materials. 

789.  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior 
design.  (Mr.  Wescott.) 

An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of 
architectural  spaces  for  public  and  residential  uses. 
Research  studies  will  be  made  into  the  disposition  of 
space,  type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative 
treatments,  types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  ma- 
terials and  color  coordination.  Problems  and  readings. 

790.  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior 
design.  (Mr.  Wescott.) 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special  equip- 
ment: furniture,  built-in  equipment,  special  lighting, 
and  custom  design.  Special  emphasis  on  research 
into  historical  procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

797.     Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior 
design.  (Mr.  Wescott.) 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all 
aspects  of  interiors  from  original  concept  to  com- 
pleted finished  drawings  and  presentations  of  mate- 
rial schedules. 

792.  Procedures  in  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  389,  390  and  391,  or  equiv- 
alent. (Mr.  Wescott.) 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design 
execution,  designer-client  relations,  presentation  of 
drawings,  pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  show- 
rooms and  preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  val- 
ues as  they  relate  to  monetary  values  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  various  types  of  contract  work. 

800-801.  General  Art.  5  hours  each.  Five  3-hour 
studio-lecture  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  studio  art  courses. 
(Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 

804.     Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio- 
lecture  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Art  703.  (Mr.  Dodd.) 
Advanced  study  of  the   relationship  of  principles   to 
picture  structure.  Readings  in  the  fields  of  art  history 
and  analysis. 

870.  Graduate  Seminar  in  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  art.  (Staff.) 
A  course  taught  by  senior  members  of  the  depart- 
ment or  distinguished  visiting  professors  who  share 
with  the  students  during  the  culminating  stages  of 
graduate  study  their  insights  and  experience  with  the 
arts  in  contemporary  culture. 

875.     Philosophy  of  the  Visual  Arts. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  art  courses  or 
equivalent.  (Mr.  Feldman.) 

An  examination  of  the  functions  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture  and  the  applied  arts  and  the  rele- 
vance to  the  arts  of  the  theories  of  such  thinkers  as 
Freud,  Marx,  Morris,  Ortega,  Mumford  and  Dewey. 


833.     Painting.  Five  3-hour  studio-lecture  periods  per 

week. 

Prerequisite:  Art  732.  (Mr.  Dodd.) 

A   comparative    study    of    theories    pertaining    to    the 

means  in  painting  as  they  relate  to  the  painting  act. 

Readings  in  the  fields  of  art  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

840.     Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions. 
Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  art  and  at  least  25 
credits  completed  toward   the  master's  degree.   (Mr. 
Feldman.) 

The  problems  of  planning  curricula  and  conducting 
instruction  in  art  in  community  colleges,  four-year 
colleges  and  in  universities;  the  philosophy  of  art  in 
higher  education;  discussion  of  alternative  modes  of 
instruction  in  studio  and  theoretical  art  courses. 

847.     Art  Administration  in  Higher  Institutions. 
Prerequisite:  Art  840  and  candidacy  for  the  doctorate. 
(Mr  Dodd  and  Mr.  Feldman.) 

Art  administration  in  colleges  and  universities  with 
emphasis  on  decision-making  as  it  affects  the  follow- 
ing: program  development,  faculty  recruitment  and 
evaluation,  personnel  problems,  art  admission  poli- 
cies, exhibition  programs,  interdisciplinary  studies, 
articulation  with  non-art  curricula.  Outside  authori- 
ties will  be  consulted  in  the  areas  of  their  special 
competence. 

855.  Modern  Architecture:  Its  Origins  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  his- 
tory. (Mr.  DeZurko.) 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  modern 
architecture  from  its  origins  in  the  functional  and 
geometric  architecture  of  the  18th  century  to  present 
day  manifestations.  The  development  of  architecture 
is  seen  against  a  background  of  changing  social  and 
personal  needs  of  men  and  the  development  of  tech- 
nological means  for  satisfying  these  human  needs. 

856.  Modern  Architecture  and  its  Theoretical  Basis. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  art  his- 
tory. (Mr.  DeZurko.) 

Reports  and  discussions  of  the  contributions  of 
outstanding  pioneers  to  the  development  of  modern 
architecture.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such  leaders 
of  the  modern  architectural  movement  as  Sullivan 
and  Wright  in  the  United  States,  and  Gropius,  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  and  LeCorbusier  in  Europe.  The  archi- 
tectural theory  will  be  studied  against  a  background 
of  the  actual  architecture  of  these  men. 

880-881.  Special  Problems  in  History  of  Art.  5  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
faculty.  (Staff.) 

Individual  research  and  group  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  specific  problems  in  the  history  of  art. 

888a,  b,  c.     Reading  and  Seminar  in  Latin  American 

Art.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art.  (Mr. 

Walker.) 

A  study  through  assigned  readings,  seminar  reports, 

projects  and  critical  discussions  of  specific  areas  and 

problems  in  the  visual  arts  of  Latin  America. 

889.     Origins  of  Modern  Art.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses. 

(Mr.  Sedgwick  and  Staff.) 
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Problems  in  what  constitutes  the  modern,  from  its 
inception  in  Goya  and  the  revolutionary  generation 
to  its  emergence  in  th  generation  of  Cezanne. 

890.     Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Art  889.  (Staff.) 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today 
against  its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  links  between  characteristic  contem- 
porary expressions  and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted 
as  belonging  to  the  Central  Western  tradition.  A 
reading  seminar  related  to  lectures. 

899a,  b,  c.  Reading  and  Seminar  in  the  Visual  Arts  of 
United  States.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15. 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art  his- 
tory or  American  studies.  (Mr.  Walker  and  Staff.) 
A  study  through  assigned  readings  and  seminar  re- 
ports of  statements  by  artists,  critics,  scholars  and 
public  officials  related  to  art  exhibitions,  schools  and 
movements  in  the  United  States. 

927.     Art  Problems.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Admission    to   candidacy   for   M.    F.   A. 

degree  in  art.  (Staff.) 

Project  of  original  creative  works  of  high  professional 

standards,   together   with   a   written    report    in   which 

use  is  made  of  photographs  or  drawings  or  both.  The 

student  will  be  required  to  present  a  comprehensive 

exhibition  of  his  graduate  creative  work. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 

Open  only  to  candidates  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 

in  art.  (Staff.) 

EAR  930.     Thesis  in  Art  Education.  5-50  hours. 
Limited  to  prospective  candidates  for  the  Doctor  of 
Education  degree  with  a  major  in  art  education. 

EAR  965.     Applied  Project  in  Art  Education. 
For  candidates   for  the   Master  of  Art   Education   de- 
gree.   Prerequisite:    Four    courses    in    education,   ad- 
vanced graduate  standing,  and  permission  of  Advisor. 
(Staff.) 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  art  educa- 
tion significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional 
task.  This  may  involve  a  research  project,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  graduate  creative  work,  or  a  combination  of 
both. 


H.  D.  Peck 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirements:  one  language. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  is  one  of  six  de- 
partments comprising  the  Division  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences in  the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
functions  largely  as  a  graduate  department  with  pro- 
grams of  study  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  the 
research  equipment  in  the  department,  since  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are  awarded  for  research  performed. 
There  are  10  large  research  laboratories  for  biochem- 
istry in  the  Graduate  Studies  Building,  a  $6.5  million 
facility  completed  in  1968.  Two  other  research  labora- 
tories are  located  in  a  nearby  building  which  also 
houses  a  fermentation  plant,  with  facilities  for  the 
large-scale  production  and  processing  of  micro-orga- 
nisms. Animal  quarters  are  located  in  the  Graduate 
Studies  Building.  Access  to  modern  greenhouses  and 
growth  chambers  give  the  department  facilities  to 
work  with  any  type  organism. 

The  research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  most 
of  the  specialized  equipment  required  for  modern 
biochemical  research  and  includes  automatic  amino 
acid  analyzers,  analytical  and  preparative  ultracentri- 
fuges,  liquid  scintillation  counters,  recording  spectro- 
photometers, spectrofluorimeters  and  stopped-flow 
devices,  an  electron  paramagnetic  resonance  spectro- 
meter, a  high  resolution  mass  spectrometer,  and 
other  specialized  equipment. 

Graduate  students  are  normally  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  Fall  Quarter,  but  in  special  cases  a  stu- 
dent may  be  admitted  in  January,  March,  or  June. 
Deadline  for  most  fellowships  and  assistantships  is 
February  15,  but  certain  others  are  awarded  at  other 
times. 

607.     Intermediate   Biochemistry.    Five    hours   of   lec- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  biological  molecules.  NOTE:  This  course  will  not 
serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  advanced  subject  matter 
courses  in  biochemistry. 
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602.  Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lec- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  601.  (Staff.) 
An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  intermediary  metabolism.  NOTE:  This 
course  will   not  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  advanced 
subject  matter  courses  in  biochemistry. 

603.  Laboratory    Techniques    in    Biochemistry.    One 
hour  of  lecture  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  601  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
techniques  in  biochemistry,  to  include  enzyme  assay 
and  purification,  nucleic  acid  purification  and  charac- 
terization, chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and 
other  modern  techniques. 

807.     Advanced  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
An  advanced  course  in  general  biochemistry  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  chemistry  of 
essential    cell    constituents    emphasizing    aspects    of 
importance  in  metabolism. 

802.  Advanced  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  801.  (Staff.) 

An  advanced  study  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  amino  acids  including  the 
biosynthesis  and  function  of  proteins  and  nucleic 
acids. 

803.  Experimental  Biochemistry  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802.  (Mr.  Ashworth  and 
Mr.  Brewer.) 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  advanced  student  ex- 
perience in  the  experimental  techniques  used  in 
modern  biochemistry,  to  include  enzyme  assay,  puri- 
fication and  characterization,  nucleic  acid  extraction 
and  characterization  utilizing  a  variety  of  modern 
experimental  techniques. 

804.  Phytochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:    Biochemistry    802    and    one    course    in 
botany.  (Mr.  Black.) 

A  course  emphasizing  autotrophic  aspects  of  plant 
metabolism,  photosynthesis,  nitrogen  fixation,  and 
integration  with  unique  metabolic  pathways  in  plants. 

805.  Biochemistry  of  Macromolecules.  Five  hours  of 
lecture. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  802  and  two  courses  in 
physical  chemistry.  (Mr.  Brewer.) 

A  study  of  the  chemcial  and  physical  principles  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  macromolecules  of  biological 
importance. 

806.  Enzymology.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802.  (Mr.  DeSa,  Mr.  Ljung- 
dahl,  and  Mr.  Peck.) 

A  study  of  enzyme  kinetics,  multi-enzyme  systems, 
and  the  structure,  regulation,  and  biosynthesis  of 
enzymes. 

807.  Advanced  Enzymology.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:    Biochemistry   806.    (Mr.    DeSa   and   Mr. 
Ljungdahl.) 

A  course  stressing  advanced  theory  in  enzymology  to 
include  computer  techniques  in  enzyme  kinetics, 
rapid  reaction  kinetic  analysis,  determination  of  en- 
zyme structure,  active  site  analysis  of  enzymes,  coen- 
zyme function,  and  related  topics. 


808.  Biochemical  Research  Techniques.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  head 
of  department.  (Mr.  Ashworth  and  Mr.  Brewer.) 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student 
with  research  techniques  used  in  biochemistry,  in- 
cluding techniques  for  isolation,  identification  and 
analysis  of  biological  compounds. 

870.     B/ochem/srry  Seminar.  1  to  8  hours.  (Staff.) 

872.     Special  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  3  to  21  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

874.      Introduction  to  Research  in  Biochemistry.  Three 
lectures  and  two  library  or  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department.  (Staff.) 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  incoming  student 
with    biochemical    laboratory,    computer,   and    library 
facilities. 

820.     Carbohydrate   Metabolism.    Five    hours    of    lec- 
ture. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802.  (Mr.  Mendicino.) 
An  advanced   course  in   carbohydrate   metabolism   to 
include    methods    used    in    elucidation    of    pathways, 
regulatory   control,    and    structural    determination    of 
products  and  intermediates. 

826.  Mammalian  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802.  (Mr.  Travis.) 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student 
with  the  biochemical  reactions  unique  or  of  extreme 
importance  in  mammals.  These  include  blood  chem- 
istry, hormonal  effects,  urine  metabolism,  mineral 
metabolism,  digestion,  and  other  biochemical  reac- 
tions important  in  this  group  of  animals. 

892.  Nucleic  Acid  Metabolism  (Botany  892.)  Four 
lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802.  (Mr.  Sansing.) 
An  advanced  course  studying  chemical  and  biological 
properties  of  the  nucleic  acids  including  the  tran- 
scription and  translation  of  genetic  information  and 
its  control. 

900.     Laboratory   Research    in    Biochemistry.    5   to   50 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department.  (Staff.) 

907.     Problems  in  Biochemistry.  1  to  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department.  (Staff.) 

930.     Thesis  in  Biochemistry.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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Donald  C.  Scott 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  division  consists  of  the  Departments  of  Biochem- 
istry, Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology,  Zoology  and 
that  part  of  Psychology  that  pertains  to  biological  sys- 
tems. Degrees  are  granted  only  through  the  depart- 
ments. However,  those  courses  that  have  subject 
matter  common  to  all  the  departments  are  listed 
under  the  division  and  can  be  used  for  credit  in  any 
of  the  departments. 

707.     (Biology)  Biological  Electron  Microscopy.  Three 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:    Biology   300.    Enrollment   limited    to   10 
students. 

Ultramicrotoym  and  other  basic  methods  for  prepar- 
ing and  examining  biological  material  by  electron 
microscopy.  Instrument  theory.  Offered  Fall  and 
Spring  Quarters. 

702.     (Biology)  Special  Methods    in   Electron   Micros- 
copy. Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:    Biology   501.    Enrollment   limited    to   10 
students. 

Advanced  or  specialized  methods  for  biological  elec- 
tron microscopy.  Ultracytochemistry,  freeze-etching, 
scanning  electron-microscopy.  Offered  Winter  Quar- 
ter. 

800.  Tropical  Biology.  An  Ecological  Approach.  12 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  one  of  the  biologi- 
cal sciences;  at  least  one  course  each  in  botany,  zo- 
ology and  general  ecology.  Given  in  Costa  Rica 
February-March  and  July-August  by  Organization  for 
Tropical  Studies.  Introduction  to  biological  concepts 
in  the  tropics  through  intensive  field  study.  Applica- 
tions required  usually  before  November  1  and  De- 
cember 1.  See  Executive  Director,  Institute  of 
Ecology. 


M.  S.  Fuller 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language  deter- 
mined by  student's  advisory  committee. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
in  botany  may  be  undertaken  by  qualified  students. 
All  students  are  expected  to  have  had  the  equivalent, 
or  take  while  here,  the  minimum  core  courses  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  botany. 
All  other  degree  requirements  are  determined  by  the 
major  professor  and  student  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  committee.  Inquiries  by  prospective  stu- 
dents should  be  addressed  to:  Coordinator  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies,  Department  of  Botany.  He  will  advise 
you  of  available  financial  assistance. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  botany  include: 
greenhouses,  growth  chambers,  field  plots,  a  herbar- 
ium, electron  microscopes,  a  histochemical  and  cyto- 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  facility  for  the  study  of  the 
molecular  aspects  of  plant  growth  and  development. 
Students  planning  careers  in  modern  plant  science 
are  encouraged  to  take  courses  in  other  areas  of  biol- 
ogy and  related  plant  science  departments.  Research 
opportunities  are  also  offered  in  the  University  Com- 
puter Center,  the  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory, 
and  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

607.  Physiology  of  Woody  Plants.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483  or  Forestry  203  or 
Horticulture  308.  (Mr.  Brown.) 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosyn- 
thesis, shoot  and  root  development,  dormancy, 
cambial  activity,  and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 

670.  Biology  of  Algae  I.  Two  lectures  and  two  triple 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences 
at  senior  division  level.  (Mr.  Darley  and  Mr.  Kochert.) 
Algal  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction, 
and  ecological  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  organ- 
ismal  biology  of  algae.  Laboratories  will  concentrate 
on  examination  of  living  material  and  will  include 
methods  for  the  isolation  and  culture  of  algae. 

677.  Biology  of  Algae  II.  Two  lectures  and  two  triple 
laboratory  periods. 
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Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences 
at  senior  division  level.  (Mr.  Kochert  and  Mr.  Darley.) 
Algal  physiology,  biochemistry  and  development. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  laboratory  procedures  and  cur- 
rent research  in  algae. 

672.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval 
of  instructor.  (Mr.  Stanley.) 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geo- 
logical, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeo- 
logical studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction, 
identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore 
diagrams. 

673.  Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  empha- 
sis on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and 
paleoecological  studies. 

628.     Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  101-102. 

A  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  non-vascular  plants. 
After  an  introduction  to  the  major  groups,  the  lec- 
tures will  concentrate  on  cytology,  reproduction,  and 
physiology.  The  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  on  exam- 
ination of  living  specimens. 

637.     Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  101-102. 

A  morphological  survey  of  the  vascular  plants  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionary  trends  and  principles. 

640.  Cytology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metab- 
olism, growth,  differentiation  and  reproduction. 

650.  Morphogenesis.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  323,  483  and  431. 
Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  rela- 
tive growth  phenomena,  morphogenetic  factors  relat- 
ing to  differentiation  and  regeneration. 

677.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  Three  one-hour 
laboratory-discussion  periods  and  two  double  labora- 
tory periods  of  fields  trips. 

Prerequisites:  Any  course  dealing  with  identification 
of  plants  and  animals.  (Mr.  Duncan.) 
Identification   and   classification   of   seed    plants   with 
emphasis  on  the  flora  of  the  southeastern  states. 

672.  Plant  Biosystematics.  Three  lectures  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  introduc- 
tory genetics. 

Experimental  approaches  to  problems  in  taxonomy 
dealing  with  the  species  and  infraspecific  taxa  and 
the  various  methods  employed  to  analyze  and  delimit 
these. 

673.  Taxonomy  of  Grasses.  Three  1-hour  laboratory- 
discussion  periods  and  two  double  laboratory  periods 
or  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany 
or  other  plant  sciences.  (Mr.  Duncan.) 


Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  em- 
phasis on  structure  and  ecology.  Numerous  economi- 
cally important  species  are  studied. 

675.  Plant  Population  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  to  six  hours  library-laboratory  sessions  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Plum- 
mer,  Mr.  Jones.) 

Life  histories:  variability  along  environmental  gra- 
dients, genecological  characteristics,  occurrences; 
germination,  growth,  reproduction;  importance  eco- 
logically, economically,  and  in  evolution. 

676.  Vegetation  of  North  America.  Six  hours  library- 
laboratory,  three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a 
weekend  field  trip. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  in  botany,  geology,  and 
geography,  or  agriculture  including  a  course  in  ecol- 
ogy. (Mr.  Plummer.) 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and 
the  causes  of  contemporary  vegetation.  Includes  flor- 
istics,  indicator  plants  and  problems  in  land  utiliza- 
tion. Emphasizes  eastern  North  America. 

677.  Community  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Monk.) 

The  study  of  community  structure,  classification,  dis- 
tribution and  development. 

682.  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483.  (Mr.  Beck.) 
A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  includ- 
ing major  and  minor  elements  and  deficiency  symp- 
toms. 

683.  Plant  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Fisher.) 

684.  Physiological  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  483,  323. 

Transport  and  metabolism  in  relation  to  higher  plant 
anatomy.  Elementary  theory  of  mass  and  momentum 
transport,  intercellular  transport  (including  transport 
in  xylem  and  phloem),  metabolism  in  specific  cells 
and  tissues. 

770.     Biology  for  High   School   Teachers.   Three   lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 

The  first  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high 
school  biology  teachers,  dealing  with  modern  con- 
cepts and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of  the 
interdependence  of  living  systems  and  the  physical 
environment,  classification  of  organisms,  and  the 
ecological,  historical,  and  geographic  patterns  of  the 
biosphere. 

777.     Biology  for  High   School   Teachers.   Three   lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 

The  second  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for 
high  school  biology  teachers,  dealing  with  modern 
concepts  and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of 
the  cell  and  its  basic  life  processes,  the  genetic  conti- 
nuity of  life,  mechanisms  of  evolution,  regulation  and 
preservation  of  life  in  the  face  of  change,  and  the 
history  of  biological  concepts. 
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720.  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field 
trips. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121-122,  or  equivalent,  and  two 
senior  division  courses  in  botany  or  education.  (Mr. 
Westfall.) 

Designed  especially  for  teachers.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  identification  of  local  flowering 
plants  and  ferns  and  upon  their  ecological  relation- 
ships and  distribution.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use 
of  the  local  school  environment  as  an  outdoor  labo- 
ratory. 

722.     Advanced    Field    and    Laboratory    Botany.    Two 

lectures    and    three    double    laboratory    periods    and 

special  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  520.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing 

plant  identification,  environmental  relationships,  and 

plant  distribution. 

802  and  804.  Problems  in  Botany.  5  hours  for  each 
course. 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany 
or  approved  courses  in  agriculture,  geography,  or 
forestry.  (Staff.) 

Special  research  projects  under  the  direction  of  staff 
members. 

827.  Biology  of  Ascomycetes.  (See  Plant  Pathology 
821.)  5  hours.  (Mr.  Hanlin.) 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Asco- 
mycetes and  their  conidial  stages  (Fungi  imperfecti), 
principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 

831.  Morphology  of  Seed  Plants.  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  one  other  senior  divi- 
sion course  in  botany  or  plant  pathology.  (Mr. 
Westfall.) 

Critical  studies  of  representative  seed  plants,  their 
development  and  relationships. 

832.  Biology  of  Phycomycetes.   (See  Plant  Pathology 
832.)  5  hours.  (Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Fuller.) 
Comparative   morphology   of   the    Phycomycetes   and 
related  groups.   Discussion   of  the   physiology  of 
growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 

833.  Biology  of  Basidiomycetes.  (See  Plant  Pathology 
833.)  5  hours.  (Mr.  Ross.) 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basid- 
iomycetes, principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in 
identification. 

842.  Cytogenetics.  Two  lecture  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  840.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 
Correlation  of  genetic  data  and  cytological  structures 
and  processes,  emphasizing  the  mechanisms  of  nor- 
mal chromosome  distribution,  chromosomal  aberra- 
tions, and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of 
species. 

860.  Aquatic  Plants.  Three  one-hour  laboratory-dis- 
cussion and  two  double  laboratory  periods  or  field 
trips. 

Prerequisites:  Any  course  dealing  with   identification 
of  plants  or  animals  and  a   course  numbered  above 
300  in  a  plant  or  animal  science.  (Mr.  Duncan.) 
A  study  of  the  identification,  distribution,  and  ecol- 
ogy of  aquatic  plants. 

875.  Autecology.  Four  hours  library-laboratory, 
three  hours  lecture-seminar. 


Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (  Mr.  Plummer.) 
Emphasizes  environmental  factors  connected  with  the 
welfare  of   plants  related   to  function   and  evolution. 
Includes   aspects   of   biological   factors   and   radiation 
ecology. 

876.  Plant  Ecological  Periodicities.  Two  lecture-dis- 
cussions and  a  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Plummer.) 
Occurrences  of  cycles,  rhythms,  fluctuations,  and 
other  variations  within  vegetation  relative  to  physical 
and  biological  changes.  Emphasizes  patterns,  socio- 
dynamics  within  ecosystems,  applications,  predic- 
tions. 

880,  881,  and  882.     Botany  Seminar. 

Seminar  on  current  botanical  research  topics.  (Staff.) 

887.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  Two   hours  lecture 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites:     Botany   380,    483    or    plant    pathology. 
(Mr.  Beck.) 

An  evaluation  of  concepts  in  plant  physiology  with 
special  attention  to  the  methods  employed  in  arriving 
at  these  concepts. 

888.  Plant  Growth  and  Development.  Three  lectures 
and  a  discussion  period  per  week.  Library  reading 
and  a  term  paper  are  required. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  380  or  483,  and  Biochemistry 
801  or  802  (or  consent  of  instructor).  (Mr.  Key.) 
Special  emphasis  is  directed  to  an  analysis  of  the 
molecular  aspects  of  developmental  regulation  in 
plants.  Selected  developmental  systems  including 
hormonal  regulation  and  mechanisms  of  action  are 
discussed. 

889.  Plant  Water  Relations.   Three   lectures   and  two 
double  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  380  or  483.  (Mr.  Michel.) 
Water  availability,   absorption,    movement,    use,    loss 
and  related  phenomena. 

890.  Plant  Histochemistry.  Five  lecture-demonstra- 
tion periods. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  courses  in  botany  and  chem- 
istry and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Van  Fleet.) 
Enzyme  localization  methods  and  the  sequence  of 
enzyme  differentiation  in  plants;  the  solution  of 
problems  in  function,  cellular  differentiation  and  ion 
selection  by  histochemical  methods. 

892.  Nucleic  Acid  Metabolism.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  852  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Sansing.) 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  biological  properties  of 
the  nucleic  acids  and  nucleic  acid  derivatives  to  in- 
clude their  synthesis  and  the  transcription  and  trans- 
lation of  genetic  information. 

894.  Quantitative  Cytochemistry.  Two  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  840,  Biochemistry  841  or  equiv- 
alent. (Mr.  Bryant.) 

Methods  of  quantitative  characterization  of  cells  and 
cell  constituents.  Theory  in  the  techniques  of  autora- 
diography, microspectrophotometry,  and  interfer- 
ence, polarization  and  fluorescence  microscopy. 

930.     Thesis  in  Botany.  5  to  50  hours. 

(Staff.) 
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BUSINESS 
ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


J.  H.  Padgett 

(Business  Administration  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  degrees  offered  through  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  include  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Econom- 
ics, the  Master  of  Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  The  Master  of  Accountancy, 
the  Ph.D.  in  business  administration,  and  the  Ph.D. 
in  economics. 

The  Ph.D.  in  business  administration  is  offered  with 
core  emphasis  upon  (1)  economics  (2)  organization 
and  decision  theory,  and  (3)  statistics  and  quantitative 
methods.  The  major  may  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Industrial  Relations 
International  Business 
Management 
Marketing 
Real  Estate 
Insurance 

The  Ph.D.  in  economics  is  offered  with  an  empha- 
sis upon  economic  theory  and  its  history  and  an 
opportunity  to  elect  concentrations  in: 

Monetary  Theory  and  Policy 

Labor  Economics 

Mathematical  Economics 

Public  Finance 

Statistics 

Business  Finance 

Economic  Development 

Government  and  Business 

Internation  Economics 

Economic  History 

Industrial  Relations 


ACCOUNTING 

774.     Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  (Mr.  Kyle.) 
Methods  of  ascertaining  costs  in  manufacturing  con- 
cerns emphasizing  the  utilization  of  the  data  in  deci- 
sions. 


776.     Advanced  Cost  Accounting. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  (Mr.  Mullen.) 

A  detailed  study  of  cost  accounting  theories  and  their 

application  to  standard  and  estimated  costs  sets. 

775.  Governmental  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  (Mr.  Law.) 
Accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  their  institutions; 
governmental  classification  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures; preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  fund 
accounting. 

779.     Advanced  Income  Tax. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  515.  (Mr.  Scott.) 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  715  with  emphasis 

upon    corporation    income    tax    laws,    social    security 

taxes,  gift  taxes  and  estate  taxes. 

727.      (Management)     Introduction     to     Programming 

Systems. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  316  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation 

for  the  tools  of  data  processing — their  operation  and 

application. 

756.     Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354.  (Mr.  Williams.) 
Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  prob- 
lems  of   industry,   such  as   consignments,   insurance, 
receiverships,  estates  and  consolidated  statements. 

772.  Auditing  Principles. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  (Mr.  Kelley.) 

The  study  of  the  principles  governing  audits  and  au- 
dit procedure.  The  qualifications  and  responsibilities 
of  the  public  accountant. 

773.  Auditing  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  (Mr.  Kelley.) 

The  application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to 
audit  problems. 

776.  Business  Law.  Second  course.  (Staff.) 

The  second  course  of  business  law  covers  agency  and 
principal,  business  organizations,  insurance,  proper- 
ty, wills,  and  bankruptcy.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  all  the  law  under  these  topics,  but  to  use  them 
for  the  basis  of  discussion  of  broad  legal  problems 
dealing  with  business. 

779.      Function  of  the  Controller.  Five  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514;   or  355  and  consent  of 
instructor.  (Staff.) 

The  principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his 
office,  forecasting,  budget  preparation  review  and 
revision;  variances  and  allocation  of  responsibility; 
application  of  principles  of  management  psychology 
to  remedying  weaknesses. 

852.     Development  of  Accounting  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Mullen.) 
History  and  development  of  accounting  theory  until 
late  1950's. 

854.  Accounting  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Davis.) 
History  and  development  of  accounting  theory  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  new  principles  being  advo- 
cated at  the  present  time;  the  influence  of  legislation 
on  accounting  theory. 

855.  Management  Accounting  Seminar. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  111   or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Tummins.) 
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A  graduate  course  for  non-accounting  majors  which 
deals  with  the  developments  and  uses  of  accounting. 
Extensive  readings  are  assigned  on  an  individual  basis 
in  the  various  areas  covered  in  the  course.  These 
areas  are:  1)  the  development  of  accounting  princi- 
ples, 2)  the  part  played  by  various  accounting  asso- 
ciations and  government  bureaus,  3)  the 
development  of  cost  accounting,  4)  the  uses  of  cost 
accounting  data  for  analysis  and  control,  5)  the  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  in  this  analysis, 
6)  auditing,  and  7)  financial  statement  analysis  and 
interpretation. 

856.  Advanced  Cost  and  Controllership. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  516.  (Mr.  Kyle.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  use  of 
cost  accounting  data  in  information  systems  designed 
for  planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  efforts  of  business  firms  and 
for  protecting  the  assets  of  the  firm.  The  approach 
encompasses  the  concepts  of  1)  business  information 
systems,  2)  selection  of  appropriate  quantitative  tech- 
niques and  automatic  data  handling  and  storing  pro- 
cedures, and  3)  the  use  of  specific  reports  and 
techniques  to  meet  specific  needs  of  management. 
Within  this  context,  advanced  problems  in  operating 
budgets,  capital  budgeting,  cost-price  relationships, 
direct  costing,  differential  costing  and  marginal  cost- 
ing will  be  studied. 

857.  Advanced  Auditing. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  572.  (Mr.  Yeargan.) 
The  development  of  auditing  into  a  profession  is 
studied  by  examining  the  development  of  auditing 
and  accounting  organizations.  The  influence  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  auditing  and  accounting  is 
studied  in  depth.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  the  current  developments  in  internal  and 
external  auditing,  especially  the  impact  of  manage- 
ment services  and  automatic  data  processing. 

858.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  556.  (Mr.  Yeargan.) 

A  graduate  course  in  accounting  for  business  organi- 
zations. Problems  relating  to  the  formation, 
operation,  expansion,  contraction,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  business  organizations  are  studied. 

859.  Tax  Planning  and  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  515.  (Mr.  Davis.) 

Tax  planning  for  individuals,  business  organizations, 
estates,  and  trusts  is  explored  by  a  study  of  the  taxes 
which  affect  such  plans. 

887.     Accounting  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514.  (Staff.) 
Accounting  systems  used  in  various  businesses;  prin- 
ciples of  internal  check;  organization  and  installation 
of  an  accounting  system. 

930.     Thesis  in  Accounting.  5  to  50  hours. 

950.     (Management)  Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
See  Management  950. 

957.     (Management)    Managing    Business    Data    Pro- 
cessing Systems. 
See  Management  951. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

687.     (Economics)  International  Finance:    Theory  and 

Policy. 

See  Economics  681. 


800.     Corporate  Financial  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330.  (Mr.  Dince,  Mr.  Fortson, 
Mr.  Hanna.) 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corpo- 
rations. 

807.     /nvestmenfs. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 

Elements  of  an   "ideal"  investment;   examination  and 

testing  of  specific  investment  securities. 

802.  Investment  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330,  326  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Hanna.) 

Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  manage- 
ment of  common  stock  and  fixed-income  security 
portfolios.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  investment  man- 
agement cases  in  specific  areas.  These  include  per- 
sonal trusts,  pension  funds,  endowment  funds, 
insurance  companies,  and  individual  accounts.  Prob- 
lems and  readings  are  also  assigned. 

803.  Security  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 

The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  ap- 
plied to  improve  critical  judgment  in  the  appraisal 
and  selections  of  securities. 

804.  (Economics)  Public  Finance. 
(Mr.  Bonin,  Mr.  Clement.) 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expendi- 
tures, revenues,  and  fiscal  administration. 

809.     Financial  Planning  and  Control. 
Prerequisite:    Finance  430,  or  equivalent,   or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  (Mr.  Dince.) 

A  survey  of  theory,  and  procedures  involved  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  financial  plans  and 
financial  control  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises. 

877.     Commercial  Banking. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Masten.) 

Theory  of  commercial  banking  and   its  effect  on  the 

supply  of  money  and   national   income:   the  concept 

of  bank  asset  management;  the  relationship  of  asset 

management   to    liquidity;    commercial    banking   and 

the  nation's  credit  structure. 

872.  The  American  Financial  System. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Selby.) 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major 
types  of  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  flow  of  funds 
through  the  specialized  financial  market  sectors. 

873.  (Economics)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance. 
(Mr.  Clement.) 

Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions;  fiscal  compari- 
sons of  Georgia  with  other  states;  and  an  analysis  of 
inter-governmental  tax  relationships. 

879.     (Economics)  National  Income  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  See  Economics  819. 

820.     (Economics)  Monetary  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Verbrugge.) 
Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy: 
objectives,  techniques,  and  problems  involved:  Trea- 
sury fiscal  and  debit  management  policy  as  they  affect 
and  are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

830.     Business  Financial  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  only.  (Mr.  Dince.) 
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The  social  and  economic  consequence  of  business 
financial  policies.  Projections  of  aggregate  sources 
and  uses  of  business  funds,  dividend  policy,  and 
possible  financing  gaps,  business  and  social  aspects 
of  mergers  and  reorganization. 

831.      Investment  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  only  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Hanna.) 

The  theory  of  the  determination  of  investment  val- 
ues. Advanced  studies  of  the  theory  of  investment 
risk,  institutional  market  factors,  S.E.C.  regulations, 
and  economic  environment. 

834.  (Economics)  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  (Mr.  Bonin.) 

The  stabilization  function  of  government  with  empha- 
sis on  fiscal  policy;  opposing  viewpoints  as  to  the 
purpose,  scope,  and  effectiveness  of  fiscal  policy;  the 
latent  budget  surplus  concept  and  tax  changes. 

835.  (Economics)  The  Theory  of  Public  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  (Mr.  Clement.) 

Study  of  the  shifting,  incidence,  and  impact  of  var- 
ious types  of  taxes  and  the  total  economic  impact  of 
a  system  of  taxes  and  of  a  given  volume  and  descrip- 
tion of  government  expenditures. 

837.     (Finance)    Political    Science    837.     Quantitative 

Analysis  for  P.P.B.S. 

Prerequisite:  Math  200  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Escarraz.) 

A  tool  course   for  public  administration.  The  course 

involves  an   introduction  to  quantitative  analysis  and 

techniques  used  in  planning  programming  budgeting 

systems. 

850.  (Economics)  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326  and  450.  (Mr.  Timberlake.) 
The  development  of  monetary  and  banking  theories 
in  economic  thought  from  David  Hume  to  the  pres- 
ent. Emphasis  is  on  the  implications  of  monetary 
theories  as  they  are  reflected  in  various  demands  for 
money. 

857.     The  Money  Market.  (Mr.  Masten.) 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds,  credit  instruments,  role 

of  financial  institutions,  and  the  structure  of  interest 

rates. 

853.  (Economics)  Development  of  Monetary  Institu- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  850.  (Mr.  Timberlake.) 
A  history  of  the  development  of  monetary  institutions 
from  medieval  period  to  the  present.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  development  of  banking  and  cen- 
tral banking  in  Europe  and  their  effect  on  the 
development  of  American  monetary  institutions.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  treated  as  an  extension  of 
the  logical  development  of  central  banking  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

930.      Thesis. 

951.  Financial  Problems  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  particu- 
lar fields  of  financial  analysis,  together  with  their 
methodological  implications  and  efficiency  in  getting 
results. 

952.  (Economics)  Research  Problems  in  Finance. 
(Staff.) 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  con- 
tributions in  the  fields  of  money  and  banking  and 
private  finance.   Student  and   instructor  interests  de- 


termine which  particular  field  is  brought  under  scru- 
tiny. 

955.  (Economics)  Research  Problems  in  Public 
Finance.  (Staff.) 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  con- 
tributions in  public  finance.  Student  and  instructor 
interests  determine  which  particular  field  is  brought 
into  scrutiny. 

995.  (Real  Estate)  Real  Estate  Finance.  See  Real  Estate 
995. 

ECONOMICS 

647.  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy.  (Mr.  Cohen 
and  Mr.  Rubin.) 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry; 
concentration  and  dispersion  in  the  business  struc- 
ture; the  workability  of  competition  in  the  dispersed 
industries;  local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate 
competition;  the  workability  of  competition  in  con- 
centrated industries;  implications  for  public  policy. 

648.  Public  Utilities,  Public  Regulation,  and  Public 
Enterprise.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  reg- 
ulation and  ownership;  development  characteristics, 
rights,  and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  problems 
of  regulation  and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities 
of  the  Federal  government  in  power,  transportation, 
atomic  energy  and  other  fields. 

649.  Government  and  Business.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 
Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  inter- 
vention; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition;  role 
of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise  economy; 
character  and  limitations  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges, 
1890-1911;  anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements; 
the  law  and  monopoly;  the  regulation  of  competitive 
practice  appraisal  of  anti-trust. 

687.  (Finance)  International  Finance:  Theory  and 
Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  326.  (Mr.  Timberlake.) 
Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilib- 
rium and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment,  international 
money  markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital 
movements  and  the  objectives  of  international  mone- 
tary policy. 

689.  The  Labor  Movement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  (Mr.  Segrest.) 
Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations; 
economic,  social   and   political  forces  contributing  to 
the  current  problems  in  labor  economics. 

690.  (Management)  Labor  Legislation. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  (Mr.  Beadles.) 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  ar- 
ising out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  de- 
fine the  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  management  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

697.     (Management)  Collective  Bargaining. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  (Mr.  Wood.) 
The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special   refer- 
ence to  economic  implications. 

693.     Industrial  Relations  Systems. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  (Mr.  Beadles.) 

The   study   of   the    growth,   development,   and 

economic    import    of    labor    movements    in    selected 
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countries.  Executive  decision-making  in  various  types 
of  markets;  demand,  price,  and  output  analysis  utiliz- 
ing micro-  and  macro-economic  tools;  public  policy. 

694.  Labor  Market  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386.  (Miss  Jones.) 

A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical 
investigations,  and  historical  and  current  data  source 
materials  in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will 
focus  upon  1)  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  labor  resource  available  to  a  labor  market,  2) 
application  of  labor  market  data  by  firms  and  govern- 
ment agencies  and  3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource 
in  explaining  the  South's  regional  position  in  the  na- 
tional economic  setting. 

695.  Economics  of  Population.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Economic  and  social  results  from  population  change, 
particularly  with  respect  to  economic  opportunities, 
employment  investment,  international  trade,  and 
economic  development;  explanation  and  forecasting 
of  population  trends. 

697.     Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States. 
Prerequisites;    Economics    133   or    permission    of   the 
instructor.  (Mr.  Niemi.) 

Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes 
use  of  tools  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  as 
applied  to  American  economic  evolution. 

800.     Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory. 
(Staff.) 

Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determi- 
nation of  prices  and  allocation  of  resources. 

807.     Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory. 
(Staff.) 

National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determina- 
tion of  national  income,  employment,  price  level, 
and  growth. 

803.  Economic  Growth  and  Development. 
Prerequisites:    Two    senior    division    courses    in   eco- 
nomics. (Staff.) 

Study  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  achieving  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  economic  and  social  development. 
Specific  problems  in  the  area  of  population,  resource 
endowment,  entrepreneurship,  and  physical  and 
human  capital  are  considered.  Strategies  and  meth- 
ods of  measuring  and  implementing  changes  to 
achieve  "desired"  objectives  are  stressed. 

804.  (Finance)  Public  Finance.  See  Finance  804. 

805.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing,  plus  core  courses  in 
economics.  (Mr.  Morrison.) 

An  analysis  of  selected  problems  of  economic  theory. 

806.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  II. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing,   plus  advanced  Eco- 
nomic Theory  I.  (Staff.) 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I. 

807-808.  The  History  of  Economic  Thought.  10 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler.) 

A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  important  principles  of  economics. 

809.     Advanced  Economic  Theory  III. 

Prerequisite:   Advanced   training  in   economic  theory 

and  consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 


An  application  of  the  concepts  of  macro-  and  micro- 
economic  theory  to  a  world  of  disturbance,  change, 
and  growth.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  price 
theory  and  the  theory  of  the  firm  in  relation  to  un- 
employment and  monopoly  under  dynamic  condi- 
tions. 

870.     Research  in  Economic  Growth  I. 

Prerequisite:    Economics    803   and    permission    of 

instructor.  (Staff.) 

Verbal  and  mathematical  formulation  of  the  classical 

to    the    most    recent    theories    of    economic    growth. 

Aggregate    and    sectoral    models    with    emphasis    on 

econometric  application  will  be  stressed. 

877.     Research  in  Economic  Growth  II. 
Prerequisite:    Economics   810    and    permission    of   in- 
structor. (Staff.) 

Reading  and  research  in  special  problems  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  specific  areas  of  the  world.  A 
continuation  of  Economics  810. 

873.  (Finance)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance.  See 
Finance  813. 

879.     (Finance)  National  Income  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  (Mr.  Bonin.) 
Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;   relationships  to  input- 
output  and  money  flow  analysis. 

820.     (Finance)  Monetary  Policy.  See  Finance  820 

830.  (Finance)  Business  Financial  Policy.  See  Finance 
830. 

837.     Business  Fluctuations. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312.  (Mr.  Green.) 
Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctua- 
tions;  causes;   methods  and  theories  of  forecasting; 
measures  for  controlling  cycles. 

832.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (Mr.  Rushing.) 
Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying 
economic  systems;  proposed  and  existing  schemes 
with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment; 
distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
gress. 

833.  Seminar  in  Modern  Political  Economy.  (Mr. 
Green.) 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  functioning, 
the  relationships,  and  the  structure  of  economic  in- 
stitutions in  a  dynamic  political  economy. 

834.  (Finance)  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  See  Finance  835. 

835.  (Finance)  The  Theory  of  Public  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  See  Finance  834. 

836.  Seminar  in  Business  Conditions  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  436  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Green.) 

Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in 
economic  theory  and  techniques  as  they  relate  to 
business  conditions  analysis.  Economic  growth, 
short-run  disturbances,  adjustment  processes,  and 
questions  of  welfare  and  public  policy  all  are  viewed 
within  the  framework  of  a  general  equilibrium  sys- 
tem. 

840.     Seminar  in  Government  and  Business.  (Staff.) 
Current  issues  in  the  field  of  government  relations  to 
business  and   particular  emphasis  on  problems  asso- 
ciated with  monopoly  and  competition. 
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850.  (Finance)  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory.  See 
Finance  850. 

853.     (Finance)    Development    of    Monetary    Institu- 
tions. 
See  Finance  853. 

869.  Mathematical  Analysis  for  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Consentof  instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  differential  and  integral  calculus 
of  multiargument  functions.  Also  included  are  those 
techniques  of  differential  and  difference  equations 
required  in  dynamic  economic  models. 

870.  Mathematical  Economics  I. 

Application  of  mathematical  methods  to  economic 
theory  and  problems  including  joint  supply  and  de- 
mand relationship,  general  equilibrium,  cost  curves, 
and  production  functions. 

877.     Mathematical  Economics  II. 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  selected 
topics  in  micro-and  macro-economics,  including 
measuring  and  testing  hypotheses  and  the  construc- 
tion of  economic  models. 

879.  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy. 
Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current 
problems  of  international  trade;  an  examination  of 
international  economic  policies  and  institutions  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic 
objectives;  trade  barriers  and  controls. 

880.  Seminar  in  International  Trade. 
Prerequisite:   Economics  879,   681,  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

Advanced  international  trade  and  payments  theory 
and  the  application  of  concepts  to  current  problems. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  adjust- 
ment to  changing  patterns  of  international  trade  and 
payments. 

886.     Wage  Theory. 

Historical  perspective  and  current  status  of  wage 
theory;  the  determinants  of  relative  wage  relation- 
ships; the  impact  of  trade  unions  on  wages;  determi- 
nants of  the  general  wage  level;  labor's  share  of 
national  income. 

897.     Research  in  Applied  Economic  Statistics. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor.   (Mr.  Hol- 

shouser.) 

Individual    research    in    the    application    of    statistical 

methods  to  economic  problems. 

893.  Economics  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Staff.) 
A  research  problem   in  the  field  of  major  concentra- 
tion under  personal  supervision  of  the  major  profes- 
sor. 

894.  Seminar  in  Economic  History. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Niemi.) 
The  graduate  seminar  in  economic  history  will  give 
attention  to  specialized  problems  in  the  area  of 
American  and  European  history.  Research  papers  will 
be  prepared  on  topics  selected  by  students  and  ap- 
proved by  the  instructor. 

895.  Applied  Economic  Statistics. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Mathematics  200.  (Mr. 
Holshouser.) 

Sample  design,  applications  of  sampling  theory  and 
significance  testing  in  economics  and  business,  ele- 
mentary analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  regression 
and  correlations. 


896.     Quantitative  Analysis  for  Economists. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312. 

The  general  linear  correlation  model  is  developed 
and  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  model 
are  discussed. 

972.     Statistics  in  Business  Decisions. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Mathematics  200.  (Mr. 

Holhouser.) 

Statistical  analysis  as  applied  to  business  decisions. 
Includes  judgmental  probability  and  utility;  sampling 
as  applied  to  a  variety  of  business  situations;  the 
binomial,  poisson  and  normal  Distributions;  and 
classical  and  bayesian  methods  of  statistical  infer- 
ence. 

930.     Thesis. 

941.  Business  in  a  Dynamic  Economy. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  business  adminis- 
tration and  background  of  core  courses  in  economics 
and  business  administration.  (Mr.  Green.) 
Economic  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  business 
firm  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  methods 
for  relating  to  all  the  factors  involved  in  making  busi- 
ness decisions  and  for  understanding  the  economics 
of  the  firm.  The  determinants  of  economic  growth, 
the  problems  of  economic  fluctuations,  the  interrela- 
tions among  economic  sectors,  and  their  implications 
for  business  management. 

957.  (Finance)  Financial  Problems  Analysis.  See  Fi- 
nance 951. 

952.     (Finance)  Research  Problems  in  Finance. 
Prerequisite:   Master's  degree  or  equivalent.   See   Fi- 
nance 952. 

955.     (Finance)  Research  Problems  in  Public  Finance. 
Prerequisite:   Master's  degree  or  equivalent.  See 
Finance  955. 


INSURANCE 

702.  Casualty  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  385.  (Mr.  Greene.) 
Advanced   study   of   all    types   of   casualty   insurance; 
automobile,    professional    liability,    products   liability, 
and  others. 

703.  Property  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  388.  (Mr.  Greene.) 

Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies  to 
specific  insurance  problems  survey  and  insurance 
counseling  for  complex  problems. 

705.  Insurance  Planning  and  Programming. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 
Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include 
needs  and  their  evaluation.  A  study  of  available  as- 
sets, benefits  and  tax  effects.  The  scientific  applica- 
tion of  the  above  to  create,  conserve,  and  distribute 
an  individual's  estate. 

706.  Social  Insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Insurance  381.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 
Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance 
and  their  interrelations;  old-age  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance; unemployment  insurance,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, nonoccupational  disability  insurance,  and 
compulsory  automobile  insurance;  comparison  of 
social  and  private  insurance. 
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707.     Insurance  Agency  Management. 
Prerequsite:   Insurance  381,  385,  and  388.   (Mr.  Lever- 
ett.) 

The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general 
insurance  agency  and  its  position  in  the  insurance 
distribution  system.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  manage- 
ment aspects  of  agency  operation  from  the  sales, 
administrative  and  financial  viewpoint. 

777.      Croup  Insurance  and  Pensions. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387.  (Mr.  Greene.) 
A  study  of  employee  and/or  employer  oriented  fringe 
benefit  plans  to  include  group  or  individual  programs 
for  life,  health,  pension,  profit  sharing,  disability  in- 
come, and  special  situations. 

713.  Business  Risk  Management. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  insurance.  (Mr.  Leverett.) 
An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  business  enter- 
prise and  the  study  of  the  various  methods  of 
handling  these  risks  including  loss  prevention,  risk 
retention,  self-insurance,  and  corporate  insurance 
programs. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 

987.  Insurance  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Leverett  and 
Mr.  Greene.) 

Designed  for  the  non-insurance  major  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  risk  in  personal 
and  business  endeavors.  The  course  is  aimed  at  the 
intelligent  handling  of  risk  through  insurance,  self- 
insurance,  retention,  loss-prevention,  and  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  risk.  A  portion  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of  risk  situa- 
tions. 

988.  Insurance  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   and    permission    of 
the  instruction.  (Mr.  Leverett  and  Mr.  Greene.) 
Intensive  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  subjects 
in  life,  property-liability  insurance,  risk  management, 
and  closely  related  fields. 

MANAGEMENT 

690.  (Economics)  Labor  Legislation.  See  Economics 
690. 

697.  (Economics)  Collective  Bargaining.  See  Eco- 
nomics 691. 

696.     Managerial  Economics. 

The  structure  of  American  industry;  classification  of 
markets  and  industries  by  competitive  structure; 
demand  analysis;  price  and  output  decisions;  the 
theory  of  the  firm  and  the  economic  system;  the 
economics  of  business  and  public  policies. 

727.     (Accounting)  Introduction  to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 
See  Accounting  721. 

740.     Business  and  Society. 

Examination  of  the  determinants  and  content  of  the 
socio-political  environment  within  which  business 
enterprise  operates.  A  special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  comparative  materials;  i.e.,  culture-institutions 
interaction  outside  the  United  States. 

752.  International  Business  Policy:  Principles  and 
Cases. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 


The  history  and  present  conduct  of  international 
business  operations;  systematic  discussion  of  the 
economic,  political,  legal,  and  cultural  dimensions  of 
enterprise  abroad,  and  special  problems  confronting 
management  decision-making  in  such  enterprises. 

782.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Measurement. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurements  of  personnel  and 
their  work  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  the  use  of  research  methods  and  results  to 
cope  with  personnel  problems  in  organizations. 

786.     (Psychology)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration. 
A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary 
structure;     problems     of     administration,     executive 
compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

788.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Selection  and  Place- 
ment. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  in- 
terview, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

789.  Management  of  Human  Resources. 

A  study  of  human  resource  utilization  with  particular 
emphasis  on  minority  groups,  the  hard-to-employ 
worker,  the  role  of  the  professional  in  human  ser- 
vices, and  the  impact  of  public  policy. 

792.  Personnel  Regulations  and  Procedures. 
A  study  of  laws,  regulations  and  public  policies  that 
bear  on  the  process  of  personnel  administration: 
equal  employment  legislation  and  policies,  adminis- 
trative problems  related  to  benefit  plan  programs, 
unemployment  compensation,  workman's  compensa- 
tion, etc.;  the  development  and  use  of  efficient  per- 
sonnel records  systems. 

794.  Manpower  Planning  and  Utilization. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and 
utilization  in  organizations:  manpower  forecasting, 
recruiting,  employee  training,  development  and  use 
of  skills  inventories,  related  governmental  programs 
and  activities. 

795.  Administrative  Practices. 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  na- 
ture and  crucial  importance  of  communications,  em- 
ployee motivations  and  group  dynamics; 
development  of  greater  effectiveness  in  the  business 
organizations. 

796.  (Speech)  Orgnizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  paterns  in  organi- 
zations. Special  attention  to  communication  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices  in  administration.  Examina- 
tion of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  charac- 
teristics of  management  communication. 

900.     Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior. 
Critical  analyses  of  research  and  theory  on  complex 
organizational  behavior.  Theory  building  in  both 
structure  and  process. 

902.  Seminar  in  Personnel  Research. 

An  intensive  review  and  critique  of  published  re- 
search in  the  personnel  area.  Particular  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  adequacy  of  research  design  and  pro- 
cedures. 

903.  Problems  in  Personnel  Research. 
Supervised  research  directed  toward  the  study  of  se- 
lected   problems.    Emphasis    will    be    placed    on 
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developing  the  skills  needed  to  carry  out  a  research 
project  and  to  present  the  study  in  appropriate  writ- 
ten form. 

904.  Seminar  in  Management  Development. 

A  study  of  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
individuals  within  formal  organizations.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  professional  and  managerial  personnel. 

905.  Management  Information  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Management  of  information  for  effective  planning 
and  control  in  business  organization.  Methods  used 
in  developing  computer-based  management  informa- 
tion systems.  Student  participation  in  the  design  of 
systems  and  the  utilization  of  computers. 

906.  Decision  Theory. 

Examination  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  bases 
of  decision-making  processes  especially  in  their  qual- 
itative dimensions.  Related  psychological,  organiza- 
tional, and  small-group  constructs  are  analyzed. 

907.  Seminar  in  Production  Management. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  912  and  Management  942. 

A  comprehensive  coverage  of  principles  and  practices 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  production  func- 
tion. The  coverage  will  be  broad  and  will  include 
both  line  and  staff  functions.  [Special  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  automation,  computer  use  in  industry, 
and  other  modern  techniques. 

908.  Seminar  in  Human  Relations. 

A  study  of  human  behavior  in  formal  organizations, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  variety  of  influences 
that  effect  the  attitudes,  interpersonal  relationships, 
and  productivity  of  people  at  work. 

909.  Field  Research  in  Organizational  Behavior. 
Critical  examination  of  field  research  in  organiza- 
tional behavior.  Review  of  research  methodologies. 
Design,  conduct,  and  report  of  an  on-site  research 
project  within  an  organization.  Recommended  prepa- 
ration: Management  900  or  equivalent. 

970.     Contemporary  Management  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
An  intensive  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  key 
problems  in  current  management  practice — together 
with  a  study  of  research  techniques  and   models  for 
probing  them  more  deeply. 

977.     Modern  Management  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
In-depth  study  of  emerging  concepts  and  theories  in 
management  and    administration.    Each  development 
is  traced   historically  and   placed   in   its  cultural  envi- 
ronment. 

930.  Thesis 

931.  Seminar  in  Operations  Research. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  912,  Management  942. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  the  following  topics:  Sys- 
tems concepts  in  operations  research;  problem 
definition,  model  formulation,  construction,  and 
computer  implementation;  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  with  an  emphasis  on  simulation  techniques 
and  model  analysis. 

940.  Business  Organization  and  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:  Management  900. 

Analysis  of  adaptive  behavior — with  primary  emphasis 
on  what  the  behavioral  sciences  have  contributed  to 
understanding  this  phenomenon  in  modern  complex 


organizations.  An  examination  of  methods  and  find- 
ings from  psychology,  anthropology,  and  sociology. 

947.  Management  Science. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  912  and  Management  942. 
An   introduction   to  the   use  of   management  science 
techniques  in  solving  business   problems  and   in   im- 
proving decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts,  ap- 
plication and  role  of  computer. 

942.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Business. 
Prerequisities:  A  knowledge  of  basic  college  algebra. 
An  examination  of  classical  and  modern  mathematical 
skills  useful  in  the  solution  of  many  current-day  busi- 
ness problems.  An  exposure  is  provided  to  some  of 
the  techniques  and  applications  of  the  more  widely 
used  mathematical  models. 

945.     Conceptual  Foundations  of  Business. 
Examination    of    the    intellectual,    cultural,    and    legal 
concepts   underlying   the   business   system.   Relation- 
ships  of   business    system    to    modern    industrial   so- 
ciety. 

948.  Analytical  Methods  of  Management  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Management  907. 

A  study  of  advanced  mathematical  programming 
techniques  and  deterministic  operations  research 
models. 

950.     (Accounting)  System  Analysis  and  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Management  550  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,  its  historical 
development  and  applications.  Methods  of  system 
analysis  including  operations  analysis,  configuration 
studies,  feasibility  studies,  and  trade-off  analysis. 
Phases  in  development  of  large-scale  man-machine 
systems. 

957.  (Accounting)  Managing  Business  Data  Process- 
ing Sysfems. 

Prerequisite:  Management  556  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of 
information,  processing  and  use);  information  eco- 
nomics; information  management;  management  sys- 
tems; systems  design;  environment  of  management 
systems. 

953.  Business  Policy  Formulation  and  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  M.B.A.  standing  and  courses  in  corpo- 
ration finance  and  marketing. 

A  study  in  top  management  policy  making  and  ad- 
ministration with  emphasis  on  determining 
objectives;  developing  policies  and  plans  for  achiev- 
ing them;  organizing  administrative  personnel  to 
carry  out  plans;  measuring  organizational  accom- 
plishments; and  reappraising  and  altering  objectives, 
policies,  or  organization  on  the  basis  of  new  devel- 
opments. 

954.  Small  Bussiness  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  place  of  small  business  enterprise  on  the  na- 
tional economic  scene,  the  method  of  establishing 
such  a  venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small 
business,  and  problems  confronting  the  enterpreneur 
in  the  small  enterprise. 

955.  Operations  Research:  Concepts  and  Applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235  and  Economics  312,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
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An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research 
techniques  in  solving  business  problems  and  in  im- 
proving decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts,  ap- 
plication, and  role  of  the  computer. 

967.  Production  Planning  and  Quality  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  912,  Management  942. 
An  examination  of  the  use  of  probabilistic  operations 
research  models  in  operations  analysis.  Emphasis  on 
analytical  methods,  stochastic  processes,  the  Monte 
Carlo  method,  queuing  theory,  decision  models,  and 
the  role  of  the  computer. 

962.      Research  in  Administration. 

A  study  of  research  methodology,  with  major  empha- 
sis on  the  function  and  design  of  administrative  re- 
search, techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data 
analysis  as  well  as  reporting  and  utilization  of  find- 
ings. There  will  be  extensive  use  of  existing  business 
research  reports. 

975.  Management  of  Business  Research  Programs. 
Organization  and  financial  management  of  business 
research  programs  so  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  of 
innovations  and  creativity  in  the  business  firms.  Case 
histories  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  research 
programs  by  business  firms  will  be  examined,  as  well 
as  the  environment  in  which  business  innovation  has 
to  live.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of 
managing  research  personnel. 

983.     Advanced  Personnel  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Management  903. 

The  application  of  advanced  statistical  procedures 
and  experimental  design  to  the  study  of  individual 
and  group  behavior.  The  context  of  the  business  or- 
ganization will  be  emphasized. 

985.     Personnel  Administration. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  admin- 
istration of  employee  relations  in  industry.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

987.     Work  and  Efficiency. 

Human   factors    in    relation   to   work   and    equipment 

design;  principles  of  work  measurement. 

997.  Organization  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
Analytical  study  of  theories  of  organization  and  the 
factors  affecting  the  functioning  of  organizations  in 
different  situations.  Focus  will  be  on  the  implications 
of  theories  and  research  findings  in  the  design  and 
management  of  organizations. 

998.  Problems  in  Personnel  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Management  903. 

A  study  of  methods  appropriate  to  applied  personnel 
research,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems 
associated  with  longitudinal  research. 

999.  Business  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  M.B.A.  standing  and  at  least  one  course 
from  each  of  the  major  functional  areas. 
A  course  dealing  with  corporate  planning,  and  the 
critically  important  role  of  top  management  in  assur- 
ing its  success;  basic  tools  and  methods  in  making 
planning  decisions;  conceptual  and  operational  mod- 
els of  comprehensive  corporate  planning,  including 
planning  in  major  functional  areas;  process,  develop- 
ment and  structure  of  such  planning;  translating 
objectives  and  strategies  into  current  operational 
plans. 


MARKETING 

663.     (Geography).  Geography  of  Transportation. 
See  Geography  663. 

855.     Marketing  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision- 
making; the  research  process;  scientific  method; 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  research  findings. 

858.  International  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Tritt.) 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to 
American  firms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing 
techniques  and  methods  of  expanding  participation 
in  foreign  markets. 

859.  Transportation. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Cover  and  Mr. 
Jones.) 

A  survey  course  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipe- 
line transport.  A  comparison  of  these  forms  of  trans- 
port: services  rendered;  costs;  labor  relations; 
pricing;  and  issues  in  national  transport  policy. 

860.  Retail  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Gross  and  Mr. 
Reynolds.) 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing; 
types  of  organizational  structure;  store  location;  per- 
sonnel: merchandising;  promotion;  accounting  and 
statistical  control. 

861.  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Reynolds.) 
This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  of  consumers  and  businessmen  that 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  marketing  pro- 
cess. Buyer  behavior  and  the  decision  process  are 
emphasized. 

863.  Advertising. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Rucker.) 
The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  busi- 
ness    organization;     advertising    agency     operation; 
media    evaluation    and    selection;    creative    strategy; 
and  campaign  planning. 

864.  Sales  Management. 

Prerequisite:    Graduate   standing.    (Mr.   Tritt   and   Mr. 

Harris.) 

A  study  of  sales  force  management  using  a  computer 

simulated   game.   Topics   covered    include:    selecting, 

training,    compensating,    motivating,    and    evaluating 

salesmen. 

867.  Marketing  Promotion. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Gross.) 
The  major  structural  components  of  this  course  be- 
gins with  the  nature  and  scope  of  promotion,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  motivational  barriers  and  aids  to 
promotional  goals,  with  all  promotional  and  firm  ac- 
tivities, and  finally  concludes  with  the  ethical  and 
moral  effects  of  promotion. 

869.  Physical  Distribution. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Jones.) 
Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  trans- 
port service:  pricing;  legal  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  buyer  and  seller;  coordination  with  other  func- 
tions of  the  business  organization  to  reduce  total  dis- 
tribution costs. 
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930.      Thesis  in  Marketing.  5  to  50  hours. 
(Staff.) 

950.     Ethics  in  Business  Practices. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
An  analysis  of  the  changing  character  of  the  relation- 
ships  of  business   management  to   social   groups   in- 
cluding the  development  of  honesty  and  integrity  as 
fundamental  values  of  managerial  development. 

960.     Seminar  in  Marketing. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.   (Mr.  Barksdale,  Mr. 

Darden,  Mr.  Gross,  and  Mr.  Still.) 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  which  under- 

gird   operations   of   the   marketing   system    in   a   free 

enterprise  economy. 

967.     Marketing  Theory. 

Prerequisite:    Marketing  960  or  three   undergraduate 

courses  in  marketing.  (Mr.  Barksdale.) 

An    examination    of    the    general    theories    that    have 

been  advanced  to  explain  marketing  practice. 

962.  Contemporary  Marketing  Problems. 
Prerequisite:    Marketing  960  or  three   undergraduate 
courses  in  marketing.  (Mr.  Still.) 

The  study  of  current  problems  and  propositions  in 
the  field  of  marketing.  Students  select  specific  sub- 
jects for  exploration  and  analysis. 

963.  Quantitative  Strategy  in  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:    Marketing  960  or  three   undergraduate 
courses   in    marketing   and    permission   of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Gross.) 

A  survey  of  mathematical  techniques  useful  in  deci- 
sion-making in  marketing.  Emphasis  on  applications 
in  product  planning,  physical  distribution,  promo- 
tion, and  pricing. 

964.  Reading  Seminar  in  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   and    permission    of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Barksdale.) 

A  seminar  designed  to  help  students  develop  a  sense 
of  discrimination  regarding  the  literature  of  market- 
ing; to  assist  in  an  assessment  of  the  contributions 
made  by  various  writers;  and  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  analyze,  interpret,  and  discuss  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  marketing. 

965.  Marketing  Research  Methodology. 
Prerequisite:    Marketing  960  or  three   undergraduate 
courses   in    marketing   and    permission   of   instructor. 
(Mr.  Darden.) 

Examines  the  concepts  and  methods  of  marketing 
research  design.  Covers  experimental  methods,  sam- 
pling procedures,  measurement  techniques,  and 
other  methodological  problems  involved  in  planning 
marketing  research  studies. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

709.     Property  Valuation  Problems. 
Prerequisites:    RE  390  and   RE  708,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Shenkel.) 

Art  and  process  of  real  estate  valuation.  Problems, 
case  studies,  and  field  work  applying  cost,  market, 
and  income  approaches  to  specific  types  of  proper- 
ties. 

893.       Real  Estate  Investment  and  Taxation. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   and    permission    of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Wendt.) 


The  theory,  principles,  and  techniques  of  real  estate 
investment,  emphasizing  present  value  and  cash-flow 
approaches  to  real  estate  investment  decisions. 

930.  Thesis  in  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Development.  5 
to  30  hours. 

(Staff.) 

990.     Regional  Science. 

Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   and    permission    of 

instructor.  (Mr.  Floyd.) 

Shift  share  techniques  and  economic  base  analysis  as 

a    means    of    measuring    regional    economic   activity. 

Evaluating  regional  economic  development  policies. 

997.     Housing  Market  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Wendt.) 

The  housing  problem  and  the  role  of  the  entrepre- 
neur and  government.  The  determination  of  national 
housing  policies. 

992.     Urban  Land  Economics. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Shenkel.) 

Cost  benefit  analysis  applied  to  redevelopment,  pub- 
lic and  private.  The  course  deals  with  urban  econom- 
ics issues  facing  central  space  allocation. 

994.  Statistical  Valuation  Techniques. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   and    permission    of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Shenkel.) 

The  course  applies  multiple  regression  appraisal 
methods,  linear  programming  and  probability  models 
to  estimate  real  estate  values.  Special  attention  is 
given  advanced  mass  appraisal  methods. 

995.  Mortgage  Market  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds  into  regional  and  in- 
structional mortgage  markets.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
policies  affecting  mortgage  and  market  imperfections. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Paul  R.  Story 

(Chemistry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  of  study 
and  research  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  candidate  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  must  complete  a  program 
of  study  approved  by  his  major  professor,  the  head 
of  the  chemistry  department,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  He  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German  and  complete  and  defend  a 
thesis  based  upon  his  research.  This  research  should 
involve  contributions  of  a  publishable  quality. 

The  Ph.  D.  applicant  chooses  a  major  concentration 
in  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  or  physical  chemis- 
try. A  program  of  study  including  course  work  in  the 
major  and  minor  field  and  the  student's  research 
objectives  must  be  completed  and  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  head  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment, and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  read- 
ing knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  selected 
from  German,  French,  and  Russian  is  required.  After 
satisfactorily  completing  his  prescribed  course  of 
study,  the  language  examinations,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive written  and  oral  examination  in  his  major  field, 
the  student  is  officially  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  This  degree  is  awarded  for  proficiency 
and  scholarship  in  research  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge  which  the 
candidate  demonstrates  by  the  presentation  and  de- 
fense of  a  dissertion  based  upon  independent  work 
which  contributes  significantly  to  knowledge  in  the 
student's  field. 

Current  research  and  teaching  equipment  includes 
a  variety  of  ultraviolet,  visible,  infrared,  far  infrared, 
nuclear  magnetic  and  electron  spin  resonance  spec- 
trometers (including  the  Beckman  IR-11,  DK-2A  and 
DU;  the  Perkin-Elmer  Models  621,  457,  257,  and  202; 
the  Cary  Models  14,  15,  and  60;  the  Varian  A-60,  HA- 
100,  T-60,  and  V-4502-14;  The  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  R- 
20  NMR  unit  with  heteroprobe  capability),  the  Hita- 
chi-Perkin-Emer  RMU6D  mass  spectrometer  and 
much  more  specialized  equipment  used  in  high  pres- 
sure spectroscopy,  calorimetry,  light  scattering 
studies,  electrochemistry  and  radiation  chemistry. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods 
are  three  hours. 


600.      History  of  Chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  25  hours  of  chemistry.  (Staff.) 
The  historical  development  of  chemistry  and  its  rela- 
tion to  other  sciences. 

602.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies — Inorganic 
Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  inorganic 
chemistry.  (Staff.) 

A  concentrated  study  of  those  fundamental  topics 
which  form  the  basis  upon  which  further  work  in 
inorganic  chemistry  is  developed. 

6021.     Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  426  or  602.  (Staff.) 
A  laboratory  course  involving  the  synthesis  and  char- 
acterization   by   modern    techniques   of   typical    inor- 
ganic compounds. 

603.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies — Organic 
Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  organic 
chemistry.  (Staff.) 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  funda- 
mental topics  in  organic  chemistry. 

605.     The  Literature  of  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  chemistry.  (Staff.) 
An    introduction    to   the    literature   of   chemistry,    re- 
search procedures,  and  directions  which  can  be 
found  only  in  original  articles  and  sources. 

608.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies — Analytical 
Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  analytical 
chemistry.  (Staff.) 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  funda- 
mental topics  in  analytical  chemistry. 

609.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Studies — Physical 
Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  physical 
chemistry.  (Staff.) 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  funda- 
mental topics  in  physical  chemistry. 

677.     Principles   of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.   3   to  12 

hours.  (3  hours  per  quarter). 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

618.     Methods    of   Molecular    Spectroscopy.    2    to    8 

hours.  (2  hours  per  quarter). 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

627.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  223  and  one  additional  chem- 
istry course  with  laboratory.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 

626.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

627.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  426.  (Staff.) 

630.     Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  442   and   Chemistry  491c   or 

consent  of  head  of  department.  (Staff.) 

A  survey  of  synthetic  methods  widely  used  in  organic 

syntheses. 

637.     Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  430.  (Staff.) 

A  survey  of  modern  physical-organic  chemistry  with 
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emphasis  upon  the  interpretation  of  organic  reac- 
tions. 

632.     Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  431.  (Staff.) 
The  determination  and  application  of  structural  prin- 
ciples to  organic  compounds. 

647.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:     Chemistry    340,    341.    One    or    two 
consultations    and    four   or   three    laboratory   periods. 
(Staff.) 

Identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. 

642.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  342  and  491b.  Two  lectures 

and  three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 

644.     Heterocycle  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
An  introductory  study  of  the  structure,  spectra,  reac- 
tions and  synthesis  of  heterocyclic  compounds. 

697a-b-c.     Physical  Chemistry.  12  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  223,  Physics  229,  and  Mathe- 
matics 255.  4  lectures.  (Staff.) 

692.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Staff.) 

693.  Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Staff.) 

694.  Chemical  Kinetics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Staff.) 

695.  Radiochemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Mr.  Johnston.) 

696a-b-c.     Experimental     Physical      Chemistry,      a — 1 
hour,  b — 2  hours,  c — 2  hours. 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  491a-b-c.  (Staff.) 
The  treatment  of  experimental  data,  specialized  tech- 
niques and  selected  laboratory  experiments. 

697.      Introductory  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Staff.) 

707.     Class  Blowing.  1  to  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  science  with  lab.  (Mr.  Ep- 
person.) 

Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  appa- 
ratus and  repairs. 

703.     Chemistry  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Prerequisite:    Experience    as    elementary    school 
teacher;  open  only  to  advanced  students  in  elemen- 
tary education  without  previous  training  in  chemistry. 
(Staff.) 

An  introductory  study  of  basic  topics  in  chemistry 
specifically  selected  for  application  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 

775.  Development  of  Chemical  Theories.  (For  credit 
on  Master  Education  degree  only.)  5  lectures. 
Prerequisites:  20  hours  in  natural  science.  (Staff.) 
The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek 
period  to  the  present.  Limited  to  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  educa- 
tion. 

722.  Inorganic  Preparations.  One  or  two  lecture  and 
four  or  three  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  and  two  other  chemistry 
courses  with  laboratory.  (Staff.) 


Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

725.  Chemistry  for  Teachers.  (For  credit  on  Master 
of  Education  degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each  quar- 
ter. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 
physical  science.  (Staff.) 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide 
field  of  modern  chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching 
general  science  and  high  school  chemistry.  Limited  to 
candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  education. 

740.      Organic  Chemistry  for  Teachers.   (For  credit  on 

Master  of  Education   degree   only.)   Four  lectures  or 

recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each 

quarter. 

Prerequisite:   10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 

physical  or  biological  sciences.  (Staff.) 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide 

field    of   modern   chemistry   to   prepare   for   teaching 

general  science  and  high  school  chemistry.  Limited  to 

candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  education. 

780.     Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  Two  lectures 

and  three  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  and  381.  (Staff.) 

The    use    of   optical    and    electronic    instruments   for 

analysis. 

787.     Chemical    Instrumentation.    Two    lectures    and 

one  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

877.     Chemical  Seminar.  1  to  18  hours. 
(Staff.) 

827a.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   20  hours   of  chemistry  with  laboratory. 
(Staff.) 

8275.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  821a.  (Staff.) 

827c.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  821b.  (Staff.) 

824.     Current  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  to  21 

hours. 

Lectures  or  lectures  and  laboratories. 

837a.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

837b.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831a  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

837c.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831b  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

834.  Current  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  5  to  30 
hours  (5  hours  per  quarter.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831c  or  consent  of  head  of 
department.  (Staff.) 

840.     Advanced  Organic  Synthesis.  Two  consultations 
and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342.  (Staff.) 
Selected  advanced   syntheses  will  be  studied  histori- 
cally and  in  the  laboratory. 

849.     Introduction  to  Research.  One  consultation  and 

four  library  or  laboratory  periods 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   427   or  442    or   580   or  491c. 

(Staff.) 
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881a.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c.  (Staff.) 

887b.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881a.  (Staff.) 

887c.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881b.  (Staff.) 

884.     Current  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  to  21 
hours.  (3  hours  per  quarter.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881a  and  b.  (Staff.) 

897b.     Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  492.  (Staff.) 

895a.     Advanced  Quantum  Chemistry  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Handler.) 

895b.     Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  493.  (Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Handler.) 

895c.     Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  492.  (Mr.  King,  Mr.  Handler.) 

895e.     Molecular  Structure.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  895b.  (Mr.  King.) 

900.     Chemical  Research.  1  to  50  hours. 
(Staff.) 

907.     Problems  in  Chemistry.  1  to  50  hours. 

(Staff.) 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 


J.  W.  Alexander 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Latin  and  Greek  leading 
to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  A  student  may  choose 
Latin  or  Greek  as  one  of  his  languages  in  the  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  compar- 
ative literature. 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  Latin 
or  Greek  is  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

600.     Advanced  Reading  Course  in  Latin. 
Prerequisite:    10    hours    of   advanced    work    in    Latin. 
(Mr.  Best.) 

Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history 
of  Latin  literature. 

600.     Advanced  Reading  Course  in  Greek. 
Prerequisite:    10   hours   of  advanced   work   in   Greek. 
(Staff.) 

626.  Greek  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  survey  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

627.  Roman  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire. 

656.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  in- 
fluence on  later  European   literature.  Analysis  of  the 
epic  as  a  literary  form;   reading  of  selected  epics  of 
other  periods. 

657.  Classical  Drama.  (Mr.  Best.) 

A  study  in  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  sur- 
viving from  ancient  Greece  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  influence  of  dramatic  forms 
and  variations  in  themes  of  classic  origin.  Reading  of 
Greek  and  Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other 
literatures  chosen  for  comparison. 

658.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation.  (Mr.  Nether- 
cut.) 

Detailed  study  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  emphasizing  Catullus  and  Vergil  and  their 
Hellenistic  background. 

800.     Greek  Seminar.  (Staff.) 

800.     Latin  Seminar.  (Staff.) 
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807.      Creek  Civilization. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  clas- 
sics, modern  languages  or  literature.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
Survey  of  Creek  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
a  selected  topic  for  special  study;  readings  in  Greek 
literature  in  translation.  Knowledge  of  Creek  not 
required. 

802.     Roman  Civilization. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  approved  advanced  courses 
in  classics,  modern  languages  or  literature.  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander.) 

Survey  of  Roman  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  a  selected  topic  for  special  study;  readings  in 
Roman  literature  in  translation.  Knowledge  of  Latin 
not  required. 

930.     Thesis. 


Calvin  Brown 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirements:  M.A.,  fluent  reading 
knowledge  of  one  and  good  knowledge  of  another; 
Ph.D.,  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  two  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  a  third,  one  of  the  three  being  a  classi- 
cal language. 

Students  in  the  comparative  literature  department 
do  part  of  their  work  in  this  department  and  part  in 
the  departments  of  the  various  literatures.  The  M.A. 
requires  forty  hours  of  courses  plus  a  thesis  on  a 
comparative  topic.  The  Ph.D.  has  no  specified  num- 
ber of  hours,  but  requires  four  fields  of  concentra- 
tion: (1)  a  major  literature,  (2)  a  minor  literature,  (3)  a 
literary  period  or  genre  in  Occidental  literature  gen- 
erally, (4)  anything  relevant  except  a  duplication  of 
(3).  Thus  the  fourth  area  can  be  a  third  literature,  a 
period  (if  the  third  was  a  genre),  or  a  relevant  subject 
outside  of  literature,  such  as  aesthetics,  art  or  music 
history,  or  history.  The  student  is  also  expected  to 
have  a  general  familiarity  with  Occidental  literature, 
and,  regardless  of  his  particular  specializations,  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  major  literary  works  specified 
in  a  doctoral  reading  list.  The  dissertation  must  be  on 
a  comparative  topic. 

The  prospective  student  in  comparative  literature 
should  look  over  the  announcements  of  the  offerings 
in  the  departments  of  the  individual  literatures  in 
which  he  is  interested,  as  well  as  those  of  the  com- 
parative literature  department. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  of  the  following 
courses  is  a  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

607.  Renaissance  European  Literature.  (Miss  Carpen- 
ter.) 

A  survey  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  (Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Germanic,  and  English),  1450-1600, 
with  emphasis  on  literary  types  and  prevailing  ideas. 
Reading  of  representative  works. 

608.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Western  Literature. 
(Mr.  Peer.) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
Romanticism  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  with 
reading  of  selected  literature  and  criticism. 
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609.     Modern  Continental  Poetry.  (Mr.  Harrison.) 
A  study  of  experimental  trends  in  lyric  poetry  of 
Western  Europe  from  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

677.     Medieval     Narrative.     (Offered     1971-72.)     (Mr. 

Brown.) 

A    study    of    the    types    of    medieval    narrative — epic, 

romance,  saga,   beast-epic,   fabliau,  and  exemplum — 

with  reading  and  analysis  of  outstanding  examples. 

673.  Satire  in  European  Literature.  (Offered  1972- 
73.)  (Mr.  Brown.) 

A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its 
history  in  Western  literature  will  be  traced,  and  out- 
standing examples  of  various  types  and  periods  will 
be  studed  in  detail. 

677.      The  Twentieth  Century  Novel.  (Mr.  Harrison.) 
A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

622.  Development  of  Realism  in  Modern  Drama  and 
Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or  com- 
parative literature.  (Miss  Waal.)  (See  Drama  622.) 
The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century. 
Emphasis  on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

630.     History  of  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 
A  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  literary  criti- 
cism from  Plato  and  Aristotle  through  T.  S.  Eliot. 

657.     Music  and  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and 
aesthetics  of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

656.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
(See  Classics  656). 

657.  Classical  Drama.  (Mr.  Alexander.)  (See  Classics 
657.) 

802a, b.     Seminar  in  Literary  Periods  and  Genres. 

810.  Problems  in  Comparative  Literature.  (Offered 
1971-72.)  (Mr.  Brown.) 

A  consideration  of  some  problem  or  group  of  closely 
related  problems  in  comparative  literature,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  methodology,  bibliography,  and  the 
processes  of  research. 

813a, b.  Seminar  in  Literary  Themes  and  Types.  (Of- 
fered 1972-73.)  (Mr.  Brown.) 

821.  The  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 

822.  The  Plays  of  August  Strindberg.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their 
influence  on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 

840.     Problems  in  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 
A  research  course  that  will  involve  the  working  out 
by  individual  students  of  specific  problems  of  literary 
criticism  usually  cutting  across  national  boundaries. 

898.     Readings  in  Comparative  Literature.  5-15  hours. 

(Staff.) 

Independent   reading,  with   regular  conferences   and 

reports,  in  some  aspect  of  comparative  literature. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 


H.  B.  Henderson 

(Dairy  Science  Building  and  Livestock-Poultry  Build- 
ing, South  Campus) 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  are 
offered  in  all  general  areas  of  dairy  manufacturing 
and  dairy  production.  These  programs  are  flexible 
enough  to  interest  students  who  may  want  to  con- 
sider the  M.S.  degree  as  a  terminal  degree  and  also, 
are  designed  to  accommodate  those  graduates  who 
want  to  use  the  M.S.  degree  as  a  preparatory  step 
towards  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Two  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  dairy 
manufacturing  are  offered.  One,  offered  jointly  with 
the  food  science  department,  gives  a  degree  in  food 
science  and  dairy  manfacturing.  The  second  is  in 
animal  science  products.  Emphasis  may  be  in  either 
the  chemistry  or  microbiology  of  dairy  products.  One 
foreign  language  is  required. 

Two  separate  doctoral  programs  are  available  to 
dairy  science  graduates,  both  offered  jointly  with 
other  departments.  One  leads  to  a  Ph.D.  in  animal 
nutrition  and  is  in  cooperation  with  the  animal  and 
poultry  science  departments.  The  second  leads  to  a 
Ph.D.  in  animal  science  with  emphasis  on  either 
breeding,  nutrition,  physiology,  or  animal  products 
(meat,  milk,  etc.) 

Prospective  graduate  students  who  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  assistantships  or  fellowships  must  file 
completed  applications  and  CRE  scores  with  the 
Graduate  Office  by  February  15.  Successful  candi- 
dates receiving  departmental  assistantships  normally 
begin  their  programs  on  July  1;  those  receiving  Grad- 
uate School  assistantships,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  Quarter. 

677.  Microbiology.  For  Sanitarians.  (See  Microbiol- 
ogy 611)  (Mr.  Martin.) 

672.  Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods.  (See 
Microbiology  612)  (Mr.  Martin.) 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  636) 
(Mr.  Lowrey.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition 
637)  (Mr.  Fuller.) 
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697.     Artifical  Insemination.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  Science 

379  and  390  or  equivalents.  (Mr.  Fosgate.) 

A  study  of  the   genetic   improvement   resulting  from 

the  use  of  artifical  insemination,  the  biochemistry  of 

semen,   reproductive   physiology,   and   the   principles 

underlying    the    dilution,    freezing,    and    storage    of 

semen   at   low  temperatures.    Emphasis   is   placed   on 

cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 

693.     Milk  Secretion.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  Science 
379,  390,  or  equivalents.  (Mr.  Fosgate.) 
The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  anatomy, 
biochemistry,  and  physiology  to  a  study  of  milk  se- 
cretion. The  relationship  of  various  farm  practices  to 
maximum  milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fun- 
damental standpoint. 

800.  Dairy  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  350,  389  and  394  or  equiv- 
alents. (Mr.  Lowenstein.) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  fundamental  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The 
basic  laws  concerning  factors  that  affect  the  chemical 
compositions,  pH,  viscosity,  surface  tension  and  co- 
agulation of  milk  will  be  studied.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  surveys  of  literature, 
and  special  reports. 

801.  The  Nutritional  Properties  of  Dairy  Products. 
Prerequisite:    Dairy    Science    800.    Chemistry   451,   or 
equivalents.  (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 

A  study  of  the  basic  nutritional  properties  of  the  con- 
stituents of  milk  and  milk  products  and  the  effect  of 
processing  and  storage  methods  upon  these  nutritive 
values. 

802.  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Dairy  Products. 
Prerequisite:    Dairy   801,    Chemistry   451,    or   equiva- 
lents. (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 

Theory  and  practice  in  analytical  methods  used  for 
control  and  research  in  dairy  chemistry;  analysis  of 
milk  fat,  proteins,  lactose,  lactalbumin,  lactoglobulin 
and  minerals;  methods  of  determining  hydrolytic  and 
oxidative  rancidity;  factors  involving  rennin  action, 
surface  tension,  viscosity  and  freezing  point  determi- 
nations. The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory assignments. 

803.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Dairy  Products. 
Prerequisite:    Dairy    Science   802,    Chemistry   390,   or 
equivalents.  (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  concerning  oxida- 
tion-reduction potentials,  surface  tension,  absorp- 
tion, plasticity,  isoelectric  point  of  proteins,  colloidal 
properties  of  milk  constituents,  emulsions,  and  mo- 
lecular dispersions  as  related  to  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

805-806.     Special   Problems    in    Dairy   Cattle    Feeding 

and  Management.  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Dairy  Science  390,  392,  and  394  or 

equivalent.  (Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Clifton.) 

A  study  of  research  work  on  the  subject  with  special 

problems  to  be  selected. 

810a-b-c.     Seminar   in    Dairy    Science.    1    hour    each 
quarter  with  maximum  of  6  hours  total  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  major  profes- 
sor. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  research 
problems. 


879.     Advanced  Dairy  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  800,  Physics  334,  or  equiv- 
alents. (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 

A  study  of  basic  chemical,  physical,  bacteriological 
and  mechanical  problems  involved  in  the  engineering 
and  design  of  dairy  processing  equipment;  theories 
of  heat  transfer,  thermodynamics;  thermal  properties 
of  solids  and  liquids;  properties  of  metals;  utilization 
of  high  pressures,  partial  vacuums  and  mechanical 
principles  as  affecting  design,  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  dairy  equipment. 

820.     Dairy  Technology  Problems. 
Prerequisite:   Two  graduate   courses  in   dairy  science 
or  equivalents,  and  the  consent  of  the  major  profes- 
sor. (Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Loew- 
enstein.) 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out 
individual  projects  in  dairy  production,  bacteriology 
or  manufacturing.  Work  is  done  independently  of  the 
regularly  scheduled  classes.  The  course  is  available 
only  to  advanced  graduate  students  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  major  professor. 

930.  Research  and  Thesis  in  Dairy  Science.  5  to  50 
hours. 
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DRAMA  AND 
THEATRE 


L.  M.  Ballew 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  Minimum  of  one 
foreign  language. 

Graduate  work  in  drama  and  theatre  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  dramatic  liter- 
ature, theatre  history  and  criticism.  An  M.A.  or 
M.F.A.  is  offered  in  preparation  for  doctoral  work. 
Facilities  include  the  Fine  Arts  Auditorium  and  the 
Laboratory  Theatre.  Extensive  library  facilities  includ- 
ing several  collections  are  available.  Interdepart- 
mental research  may  be  arranged  in  classics,  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  comparative  literature. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid 
should  complete  their  application  with  the  Graduate 
School  and  the  Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
before  February  15. 

600.     Playwriting. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including 

study  and  practice  in  writing  for  the  modern  stage. 

607.     Early  American  Drama  and  Theatre. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in   English 
or  drama  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
A  study  of  the  dramatic  literature  and  theatrical  his- 
tory of  this  country  from  the  17th  century  to  World 
War  I. 

620.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
classics  or  drama  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Ka- 
han.) 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the 
growth  of  drama  from  Greece  through  Shakespeare. 

627.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  English 

or  drama.  (Mr.  Kahan) 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written 
drama  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen. 

622.     Development  of  Realism  in  Modern  Drama  and 
Literature.  (See  Comparative  Literature  622.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or  com- 
parative literature.  (Miss  Waal.) 


The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  centruy. 
Emphasis  on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centruies. 

623.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in   English 

or  drama.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  physical  theatre 

and  related  plays  from  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

628.  Afro-American  Drama. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Longman.) 
A  study  of  the  black  theatre  in  America  and  its  dra- 
matic literature. 

629.  Play  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  English 
or  drama  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Longman.) 
An   intensive   examination   of  the   problems  of  form, 
structure  and  style  of  a  number  of  selected  plays. 

633.  Period  Dress,  Manners  and  Movements  for  the 
Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  333  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Staff.) 

An  advanced  study  of  costuming  for  major  theatrical 
periods  of  the  past  in  relation  to  respective  types  of 
drama  and  to  the  history  of  fashion  including  man- 
ners, movements  and  customs. 

640.  Dramatic  Literature  From  Classical  Greece  to  the 
Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  222,  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Peyroux.) 

A  study  of  dramatic  literature  from  classical  Greece  to 
1600.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theme, 
structure,  style  and  influence  of  the  most  representa- 
tive plays  of  the  period. 

647.  Dramatic  Literature  From  the  Renaissance  to 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  222,  300,  440  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. (Staff.) 

A  study  of  dramatic  literature  from  1600  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.  A  continuation  of  Drama  640. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theme,  structure, 
style  and  influence  of  the  most  representative  plays 
of  the  period. 

657.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Research  in  Drama.  3 
hours.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including 
types  of  research  studies,  bibliographical  resources, 
and  techniques  involved. 

665.     Modern  Drama.  (See  English  665.) 
(Mr.  Free  and  Mr.  Thurman.) 

686.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
education,  speech  or  drama.  (Mrs.  Head.) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for 
effective  oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  literature 
and  the  development  of  vocal  flexibility  through  a 
variety  of  problems  in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

687.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature. 
Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
education,  speech  or  drama.  (Mrs.  Head.) 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of 
interpretation  of  drama  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  oral  interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of  oral 
skills  through  the  study  of  selected  plays  and  Read- 
er's Theatre  scripts. 
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705a,  b,c.     Applied  Drama  Laboratory.!  hour. 
Assigned     laboratory,     under    faculty    supervision,    in 
conjunction  with  departmental  organizations. 

706a,  b,  c.  Drama  Performance.  1  hour. 
Limited  to  students  who  qualify  for  major  assign- 
ments with  University  Theatre,  Children's  Theatre, 
Creative  Dramatics,  Reader's  Theatre  and  related 
departmental  organizations  under  faculty  supervision 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Drama  and  Theatre. 

777.     Theatre  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
(Staff.) 

A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  organization  of  various  non-professional 
theatres  and  promotional  and  managerial  procedures. 

730.  Play  Production  for  the  High  School  Teacher. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
and/or  drama  or  secondary  education.  (Mr.  Camp.) 
Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  the  problems 
of  play  selection  and  play  production  in  the  second- 
ary school.  Suggested  elective  for  all  teachers  of  En- 
glish in  high  school. 

737.     Technical  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
(Mr.  Camp.) 

Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design 
(lighting,  setting,  costuming)  in  the  theatre  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  collaboration 
between  director  and  technical  director. 

733.     Stage  Costume  Design  and  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kesler.) 
Research  studies  and  techniques  with  application  to 
the  design  of  theatrical  costumes. 

735.  Scene  Design. 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or 
drama  or  course  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing. 
Lecture-laboratory  course.  (Staff.) 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  scene  design  and 
scene  painting.  Development  of  floor  plans,  sketches 
and  scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for  majors  in 
the  visual  arts. 

736.  Stage  Lighting. 
Lecture-laboratory  course.  (Mr.  Camp.) 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting 
instruments,  lighting  control;  operation  of  lighting 
equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  University 
Theatre  and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

743.  Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing.  (See  Journalism 
743.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing 
applicable  to  both  commercial  and  educational  TV. 
Includes  the  principles  and  techniques  of  camera 
shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative  inter- 
pretation. Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing  pro- 
fessionally-equipped color  television  studios. 

744.  Television  Acting  and  Performing.  (See 
Journalism  744.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to 
professional  television. 

745.  Advanced  TV  Directing.  (See  Journalism  745.) 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A   theoretical    and    practical    study   of   television   and 
theatre  directing  with  emphasis  on  adapting  the  prin- 


ciples of  theatre  directing  to  the  television  medium. 

746.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV-Film.  (See  Jour- 
nalism 746.) 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television 
directing  and  production.  Students  are  expected  to 
produce  and  direct  projects  of  their  own  creation 
during  the  quarter.  Students  are  permitted  to  empha- 
size their  efforts  in  the  area  of  their  own  interest. 

750.     Acting  Ill-Advanced  Acting. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  150  or  250.  (Mr.  Wolak.) 
Lab-discussion  course  meeting  ten   hours  per  week, 
emphasizing   role   analysis,   characterization   and   en- 
semble acting. 

760.     Play  Directing. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Ballew.) 
A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing 
in  the  modern  theatre  dealing  with  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  the  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  produc- 
tion, play  selection  and  play  casting. 

767.  Play  Directing.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre 
with  students  in  the  course  serving  as  directors  for 
the  productions.  Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act 
play  during  the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  direc- 
tor's prompt  script  of  the  production. 

782.  Program  Analysis  and  Planning.  (See  Journalism 
782.) 

A  study  of  radio  and  television  program  development 
and  organization,  programming  history,  statistical 
information  related  to  programming  and  audience 
measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs  and 
the  development  of  concepts  for  the  planning  of 
broadcast  programs. 

785.     Television  Producing. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (See  Journalism 
785.) 

The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This 
course  will  be  concerned  with  writing,  planning, 
lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and 
sound.  Students  will  have  practical  experience  fol- 
lowing production  steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a 
project  of  their  own  creation. 

792.  Creative  Dramatics  for  Children.  (Mrs.  Quinn.) 
A  thorough  study  of  the  theories,  principles,  and 
techniques  in  original  dramatizations  for  children. 
Preparation  for  students  who  wish  to  do  creative 
work  in  drama  with  children.  Practical  laboratory 
experience. 

794.  Introduction  to  Children's  Theatre.  (Mrs. 
Quinn.) 

A  course  in  the  theories  and  techniques  of  children's 
theatre.  The  entire  production  procedure,  including 
play  selection,  play  analysis,  and  directing  tech- 
niques, will  be  emphasized.  Practical  laboratory  expe- 
rience. 

807.     Seminar  in  Modern  American  Drama. 
Prerequisites:   Two  senior  division   courses  in  drama 
or  English.  (Mr.  Longman.) 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary 
drama:  Eugene  O'Neill  to  the  present. 

802.     Seminar  in  Modern  European  Drama. 
Prerequisites:   Two  senior  division   courses   in  drama 
or  English.  (Mr.  Longman.) 
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Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary 
drama:  Henrik  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

808.     Seminar  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
An  intensive  study  of  the  text,  criticism,  and  produc- 
tion history  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

810.     Seminar  in  Comedy.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific 
emphasis  on  representative  types  and  critical  theory, 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

577.     Seminar  in  Tragedy.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  tragedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific 
emphasis  on  representative  types  and  critical  theory, 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

572.     Seminar  in  Tragi-Comedy.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  tragi-comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  spe- 
cific  emphasis    on    representative    types    and    critical 
theory  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

520.     Seminar  in  Theater  History. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 

Advanced  problems  in  the  study  of  theater  history. 

527.     The  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  languages  or  com- 
parative literature.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 

822.     The  Plays  of  August  Strindberg. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  English, 

classics,    modern    foreign    languages    or    comparative 

literature.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and 

their  influence  on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 

556.     Seminar  in  Oral  Interpretation. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  686,  687  or  consent  of  instuctor. 

(Mrs.  Head.) 

A  study  of  the  theories,  techniques  and  conventions 

of  Reader's  Theatre  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 

development  of  scripts. 

900.  Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in 
Drama. 

Prerequisites:  Two  graduate  courses  in  drama  or  En- 
glish. (Staff.) 

Individual  directed  study  under  faculty  supervision 
on  research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

907.  Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in 
Drama. 

Prerequisite:  Two  graduate  courses  in  drama  or  En- 
glish. (Staff.) 

Individual  directed  study  under  faculty  supervision 
on  research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

927.     M.F.A.  Project.  (Staff.) 

930.     M.A.  Thesis/Dissertation.  (Staff.) 

933.     Seminar  in  Stage  Costume  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  733.  (Mr.  Kesler.) 
Advanced  problems  and  historical  styles  in  theatrical 
costumes.  Projects  in  design  of  costumes  for  specific 
theatre  productions. 

935.     Seminar  in  Advanced  Scene  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  334  and  535.  (Staff.) 
Advanced  study  of  techniques  and  resources  of  scene 
design,  dealing  with  principles  and   practices  of  ren- 
dering and   composition,  design   research  and  styles 
of  scene  design. 


936.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Stage  Lighting. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  334  and  536.  (Staff.) 
Advanced  study  of  theory  and  practice  of  stage  light- 
ing, dealing  with  advanced  forms  of  circuitry  and 
control  equipment,  design  and  execution  of  light 
plots  for  complex  stage  productions  and  methods  of 
lighting  applied  in  varying  forms  of  theatrical  presen- 
tation. 

950.     Projects  in  Acting. 

Prerequisite:  Drama  750.  (Staff.) 

An    advanced    course    emphasizing    characterization, 

play  analysis  and  performance  techniques  in  modern, 

classical  and  period  plays.  Performance  and  research 

projects  are  required. 

960.     Advanced  Play  Directing. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  760  and  761.  (Staff.) 
Lab-lecture   course   dealing  with   theories   and   tech- 
niques of  directing.   Students  under  supervision  will 
experiment  with   various   approaches   and   direct 
scenes  from  world  drama. 

967.     Play  Directing:  Periods  and  Styles. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  760,  761,  960.  (Staff.) 
Lab-lecture  course  emphasizing  methods  of  directing 
plays  from  major  periods,  including  classical,  Elizabe- 
than, Neoclassical,  and  major  styles,  such  as  natural- 
istic, expressionistic  and  absurdist. 
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EDUCATION 


Leonard  E.  Kraft 

(Aderhold  Building,  South  Campus) 

Upon  acceptance,  the  graduate  majors  in  education 
are  assigned  to  departments  by  the  director  of  gradu- 
ate studies,  College  of  Education.  Department  chair- 
men will  assign  a  major  professor.  At  this  time  the 
student  will  be  furnished  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  the  graduate  degree  for 
which  he  wishes  to  become  a  candidate. 

Credit  earned  by  registration  through  the  Area 
Teacher  Education  Services  may  be  applied  toward 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion and  Specialist  in  Education  up  to  a  maximum  of 
20  quarter  hours,  provided  the  student  has  been  or  is 
later  admitted  to  resident  graduate  study  in  Athens. 

Ed.D.  enrollees  are  required  to  register  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  quarter  hours  in  899. 

COMMON  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  various  pro- 
grams and  departments  of  the  College  of  Education, 
with  change  in  content  and  emphasis  appropriate  to 
the  program.  These  courses  are  merely  listed  by  title 
under  the  department. 

600.  Special  Problems.  1-10  hours. 
Selected  students  are  permitted  to  secure  specialized 
training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
The  student's  project  may  involve  intensive  library 
investigation  in  a  special  field  or  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  original  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem. 
Offered  in  all  departments  as  scheduled. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  in  terms  of 
pupil  growth.  This  course  is  available  in  those  depart- 
ments having  responsibility  for  preparing  subject 
matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools  (e.  g.,  EAD, 
ECT,  EEN,  etc.). 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

899.     Research  Seminar.  1-10  hours. 

Each  Ed.D.  candidate  is  expected  to  attend  a  seminar 


during  each  quarter  of  residence.  A  minimum  of 
three  quarter  hours  of  credit  is  required. 

A  seminar  for  advanced  students  dealing  with  pro- 
posed student  research  projects  and  critiques  of  the 
literature. 

900.     Curriculum  Planning. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  and  either 
teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Problems  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  course  is  available  in  those  de- 
partments having  responsibility  for  preparing  subject 
matter  specialists  in  the  public  schools  (e.  g.,  EAD, 
ECT,  EEN,  etc.). 

930.     Thesis  in  Education.  5-50  hours. 

960,  967,  962.     Educational  Research.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  and  advanced 
graduate  standing. 

963.     Critique  of  Educational  Literatures.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  ERS  801. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and 
theoretical  writing  in  the  field  of  education.  Each  stu- 
dent will  make  critical  reviews  of  significant  educa- 
tion literature  in  the  area  of  his  specialization. 
Offered  in  all  departments  as  scheduled. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Education. 

Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem   in  education 

significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 
of  time  in  application  of  principles  to  regular  job. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  major  profes- 
sor. 

Supervised  practice  in  approved  institutional  setting. 
Close  supervision  will  be  maintained  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty. 

ADMINISTRATION  (EAS) 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Administration.  1  hour. 

900.  Introduction  to  School  Administration. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  administration 
and  its  contribution  to  the  total  school  program. 

907.     Administration  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and 

administration  of  the  elementary  school. 

902.  Basic  Theories  of  Educational  Administration. 
Study  of  current  theories   of  organization   and   their 
application  to  educational  administration. 

903.  Administration  of  the  School  Curriculum. 
Problems  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

904.  School  Data  Processing. 

An  application  of  data  processing  to  school  prob- 
lems, such  as  master  scheduling,  records,  and 
accounting. 

905.  Administration  of  State  and  Local  School  Sys- 
tems. 

Fundamentals  of  state  and  local  public  school  organi- 
zation and  administration;  relation  of  state  and  local 
school  systems  to  federal  agencies. 
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906.  Personnel  Administration. 

Principles  and  policies  governing  employer-employee 
relationships  in  the  public  schools. 

907.  The  School  Plant. 

An  overview  of  the  relationship  of  the  school's  physi- 
cal environment  to  the  curriculum  and  its  impact  on 
pupil  learning. 

908.  Simulation  and  Decision  Making  in  Educational 
Administration. 

Study  of  the  components  of  an  information-decision 
system  with  an  emphasis  on  problem  identification 
and  analysis;  includes  operations  research  methodol- 
ogy, PERT,  linear  programming,  and  simulation  with 
educational  applications. 

909.  School  Finance. 

Problems  and  issues  involved  in  financing  the  public 
schools. 

970.     School  Business  Management 
An  overview  of  business  functions  in  school  adminis- 
tration. 

977.     School  Law. 

Legal  principles  applicable  to  public  education,  the 
legal  structure  of  the  public  school  system;  legal 
problems  related  to  teacher  and  student  personnel. 

972.  Comparative  Educational  Administration. 
Survey  of  selected  foreign  school  systems  and  influ- 
ences affecting  those  systems. 

973.  Trends  and  Issues  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion. 

Study  of  selected  problems  and  issues  in  educational 
administration. 

974.  The  School  As  a  Social  System. 

Education  viewed  as  one  social  system  within  the 
matrices  of  other  social  systems  that  currently  define 
"the  American  scene." 

975.  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  secondary  schools. 

979.  Planning  for  Education. 

The  relationship  of  planning  concepts,  principles, 
and  approaches  to  system  level  administration  includ- 
ing the  methods  and  techniques  of  planning  for  a 
comprehensive  educational  program. 

920.     Planning  the  Individual  School  Plant. 
Planning  principles  and  strategies  are  reviewed;  prin- 
ciples, concepts,  processes  and  practices  or  planning 
and  programming  educational  facilities  are  studied. 

929.  Politics  of  Education. 

Examines  local,  state,  federal  and  non-governmental 
political  forces  operating  on  the  public  schools. 

930.  Thesis  in  Administration. 

939.  Educational  Administration  and  School  Deseg- 
regation. 

This  course  is  designed  to  create  awareness  among 
school  administrators  of  educational  problems  which 
arise  in  school  desegregation  and  how  to  cope  with 
them  effectively. 

960,  967,  962.  Educational  Research  in  Administra- 
tion. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Administration. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Administration. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Administration. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Administration. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  (EAD) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Adult  Education. 

699.     Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education. 

705.     Methods  in  Adult  Education. 

746,   747,   748.     Internship  in    Teaching  Adult  Educa- 
tion. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Adult  Education. 

901.  Adult  Education. 

930.      Thesis  in  Adult  Education 

960,    967,    962.      Educational    Research    in    Adult 
Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Adult  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Adult  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Adult  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Adult  Education. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

(EAG) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Agricultural  Education. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Agricultural  Education. 

746.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

747.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

748.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Agricultural  Education. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  Agricultural  Education, 

see  listings  under  Vocational  Education). 

ART  EDUCATION  (EAR) 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Art  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Art  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Art  Education. 

965,  971,  972.     Applied  Project  in  Art  Education. 

980,981,982.     Practicum  in  Art  Education. 
(See  also  the  following  Art  listings) 

723a.     Special  Problems  in  An  Education. 

723b.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education. 

735.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education. 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School. 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 

739.  Supervision  of  Art. 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 

741.  History  of  Art  Education. 

742.  Docentship. 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education. 

840.  Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions. 

841.  Art  Administration  in  High  Institutions. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (EBE) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Business  Education. 
699.     Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education. 

701.  Theory  and  Principles  in  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. 

Teaching  theory,  psychological  principle  of  skill 
building,  and  evaluation. 

702.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Basic  Business  Sub- 
jects for  Teachers. 

Development  of  units,  selection  and  organization  of 
material,  student  motivation  in  the  basic  high  school 
business  subjects. 

703.  Advanced  Office  Practice  and  Machines  for 
Teachers. 

Unit  development,  laboratory  practice,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  high  school  teaching  of  office  practice  and 
machine  use. 

704.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting  for  Teachers. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards,  and  evalu- 
ation in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  cycle. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Business  Education. 

707.  Office  Management. 

Scientific  office  management;  principles,  equipment, 
supervision,  reports,  methods  and  procedures,  rec- 
ords management,  selection,  and  training  of  office 
personnel. 

708.  Data  Processing. 

Principles  and  procedures  of  data  processing  for 
teachers  in  high  schools,  area  schools  and  colleges. 

777.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
Theory,  construction  and  use  of  standardized  and 
teacher-made  tests  in  business  education  subjects. 

712.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Business 
Education. 

Developments  and  principles  underlying  the  opera- 
tion of  vocational  business  education  programs. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Business  Edu- 
cation. 

776.     (Home  Economics)  Family  Finance  Education. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Business  Education. 

902.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business 
Education. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  relationships  in  state 
and  local  programs,  staff  qualifications,  program  de- 
velopment and  evaluation. 

970.  Coordinating  Work  Experience  Programs  in 
Business  Education. 

Planning,  developing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating 
occupational  experience  programs. 

930.     Thesis  in  Education 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Business  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Business  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Business  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Business  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Business  Education. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  business  education,  see 

listings  under  Vocational  Education.) 


COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  AND 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES  (ECP) 

600.     Special  Problems  in  Counselor  Education. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Counselor  Education. 

700.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counsel- 
ors and  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  an 
overview  of  guidance  functions  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

707.      Individual  Appraisal. 

Principles  of  testing,  types  of  scores,  use  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  assessing  abilities, 
achievement  levels,  interests,  attitudes,  developmen- 
tal variables,  and  personality  characteristics.  Use  of 
test  and  non-test  data  in  counseling. 

702.     Case  Study  Techniques. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  school  counselor's  role  as  consultant  and  re- 
source person  for  administrators,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents. Skills  in  the  techniques  of  collecting  and 
assimilating  data  pertinent  to  the  understanding  of 
behavior  and  the  implementation  of  appropriate  in- 
tervention techniques  to  effect  behavior  change; 
practice  in  the  use  of  case  study  techniques  in  a 
school  setting. 

888.     Counseling. 

Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  and  one 
course  in  guidance. 

The  nature  of  counseling;  the  basic  conditions  of 
helping  relationships;  the  effects  on  counseling  of 
differences  in  counselees,  settings,  societal  values, 
and  in  the  counselor's  views  of  role,  values,  goals, 
and  theoretical  approaches.  Counseling  in  education- 
al, rehabilitation,  and  employment  settings,  and  in 
other  community  agencies. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Counselor  Education. 

901.     Vocational  Development. 

Career  development  comceptual  formulations;  career 
information  in  teaching  and  counseling;  sequential 
decision-making  processes  and  strategies;  nature, 
sources,  and  functions  of  information  available  to  as- 
sist individuals  in  formulating  goals  and  comprehen- 
sive plans. 

902a.     Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

Prerequisite:  Four  graduate  courses  in  education, 
psychology,  sociology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  the  several 
specialized  pupil  personnel  workers,  with  particular 
reference  to  their  role  in  the  total  educational  pro- 
gram, and  the  principles  governing  the  scope  of  such 
services  in  adapting  them  to  public  educational  insti- 
tutions of  varying  size. 

902b.  Organization  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 
A  course  for  practicing  and  potential  directors  of 
pupil  personnel  services.  An  examination  of  organiza- 
tional patterns  and  supervisory  responsibilities  of  the 
director  in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

903.  Principles  of  Student  Personnel  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

An  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  field  of 
student  affairs  work  with  emphasis  upon  its  philo- 
sophical, psychological,  and  sociological  foundations 
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and  primary  objectives  and  functions  within  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

904.  Advanced  Theories  of  Counseling. 

An  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  counseling 
and  the  implications  for  the  practicing  counselor. 
Specific  attention  is  focused  upon  selected  aspects  of 
the  several  theories  with  consideration  of  the  similar- 
ities and  differences. 

905.  Principles  of  Croup  Guidance. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Study  and  practice  of  basic  approaches  to  group 
guidance  activities  in  relation  to  group  dynamics 
goals  and  objectives;  the  effect  that  particular  group 
approaches  have  upon  the  facilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  dynamics  in  groups. 

906.  Theory  and  Procedures  of  Croup  Counseling. 
Prerequisite:   ECP  905  or  the  equivalent  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Group  interaction  within  a  counseling  setting,  labora- 
tory applications. 

907.  Personal  and  Social  Evaluation  Techniques  for 
Elementary  Counselors. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701  and  888  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

The  study  and  laboratory  application  of  methods  of 
individual  and  group  evaluation  techniques  applica- 
ble in  the  classroom  setting  and  pertinent  to  the  con- 
sulting role  of  elementary  counselors. 

977.  Practices  in  Student  Personnel  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  903  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination    of    the    specific    functions    and    current 
administrative    practices    of    student    personnel    pro- 
grams in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

973.     Seminar  on  the  College  Student. 
Prerequisite:  Six  graduate  courses  in  education,  psy- 
chology, sociology. 

Exploration  in  depth  of  the  ecology  of  the  college 
student  in  America  today.  Recent  research  and  litera- 
ture on  college  student  characteristics,  values,  per- 
sonality and  cultures  will  be  examined.  Especially 
relevant  for  those  who  plan  to  hold  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

920.  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
Comprehensive  introduction  to  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  process.  The  history  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation legislation,  incidence  of  disability,  the 
client-study  process,  and  professional  problems.  Ex- 
perienced personnel  in  rehabilitation  present  material 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  state  agency. 

927.  Medical  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Disability. 
Prerequisites:  ECP  920  or  EXC  700,  PSY  623  or  651,  or 
SOC  627. 

A  broad  spectrum  view  of  the  incidence  and  nature 
of  disabilities  and  their  functional  limitation  as  related 
to  vocational  objectives.  Emphasis  is  given  to  chronic 
disabling  conditions,  treatment,  functional  limita- 
tions, prognosis,  and  vocational  significance  of  these 
disabilities.  The  medical  aspects  are  presented  by 
staff  and  consulting  specialists  in  medicine. 

930.     Thesis. 

960,  967 ,  962.     Research  in  Counselor  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Counseling. 


965.     Applied  Project  in  Counselor  Education. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education, 
significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Counselor  Education. 
A  field  course  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  and  func- 
tion of  the  guidance  worker  on  the  job.  The  course 
provides  the  student  with  assistance  from  a  staff 
member,  a  sponsoring  counselor,  and  a  group  of 
counselors  in  sharing  problems  and  experiences. 
Emphases  in  settings  in  guidance,  group  procedures, 
rehabilitation,  higher  education,  employment  coun- 
seling. 

973,  974,  975.     Research  Internship  in  Counseling. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Counseling. 
Supervised  experience   in  individual   counseling  in  a 
setting  appropriate  to  the  student's  professional 
objectives. 

986.  Practicum  in  Group  Counseling. 
Prerequisites:    ECP  906,   980,  or   equivalent  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Supervised  practice  in  group  counseling. 

987,  988,  989.  Practicum  in  Student  Personnel  in 
Higher  Education. 

Supervised  practice  in  a  specific  program  within  the 
division  of  student  affairs  at  the  University  or  at  an- 
other institution  of  higher  learning.  Practical  work 
and  observation  experience  is  offered  with  supervi- 
sion by  members  of  the  student  affairs  staff.  A  weekly 
seminar  involving  all  practicum  students  is  held  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  faculty  practicum  coordina- 
tor. 


CURRICULUM  AND 
SUPERVISION  (ECS) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Curriculim,  Teaching  and 
Supervision. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching 
in  terms  of  student  growth. 

706.  Team  Teaching. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field, 
including  human  relations,  curriculum,  organizational 
structure,  and  roles  of  members  in  team  teaching  sit- 
uations. 

800.  Fundamentals  of  the  Curriculum. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 

Study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  evolution  of 
curricula  in  education. 

801.  Curriculum  Trends. 

Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  equivalent.  Trends 
in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors  which 
influence  curriculum  innovations. 

802.  Comparative  International  Curricula. 

A  comparative  study  of  curricula  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  in  selected  representa- 
tive types  of  foreign  countries  in  a  contemporary  and 
historical  framework. 

803.  Technology  in  Curriculum  and  Teaching. 
Study   of   certain    technological    developments    (e.g., 
automation,    information,     transmission,     transporta- 
tion,  and   cybernation)    in   terms   of  their   impact  on 
public  school  curricula  and  instruction. 
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804.     Theory  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
The  identification,  analysis,   and  synthesis  of  knowl- 
edge basic  to  the  development  of  curriculum  theory 
with  consideration  for  the  design  of  curriculum  strat- 
egies. 

899.  Research  Seminar. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning,  Elementary. 

Overview  of  the  school  program  with  emphasis  on 
planning  content  and  processes  in  relation  to  typical 
organizational  patterns  prevailing  and  experimental 
instructional  practices  and  curriculum  evaluation. 

907.     Curriculum  Planning,  Secondary. 

921.  Introduction  to  Supervision. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  supervision 
and  its  contribution  to  the  total  school  program. 

922.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  su- 
pervision and  ways  and  means  of  improving  instruc- 
tion through  supervision. 

923.  Current  Developments  in  Supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  supervision  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

Identification  and  investigation  of  problems  of  super- 
vision and  research;  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
supervisory  procedures. 

924.  Croup  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Group  process  and  problems  of  group  work,  improv- 
ing behavioral  skills  in  group  leadership  and  mem- 
bership roles,  and  improving  group  planning  and 
execution  of  educational  programs. 

925.  Issues  and  Theories  in  Supervision. 
Prerequisite:   Four  courses  in  supervision  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  forces  impinging  upon 
education  and  the  implications  of  these  findings  for 
supervision  and  curriculum  development. 

926.  Curriculum  Trends,  Advanced. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  curriculum  and  supervi- 
sion or  approval  of  instructor. 

Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors 
which  influences  curriculum  innovations. 

930.     Thesis. 

960,  961,  962.     Educational  Research. 

963.      Critique  of  Literature. 

965.     Applied  Project. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship. 

980,  981,  982.      Practicum. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  (EDE) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Distributive  Education. 

700.     Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Sales. 
Directed  work  experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  sales  or  sales-supporting  busi- 
ness. 

707.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  junior 
Management. 

Directed  work  experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  supervisory  and  junior  man- 
agement positions. 


702.     Adult  Distributive  Education. 

Objectives,    problems,    organization,    and    promotion 

of  adult  distributive  education  training. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

706.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Distributive  Education. 
A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of 
curriculum  development  in  distributive  education; 
study  and  evaluation  of  curricula  in  various  programs 
in  operation;  procedures,  media,  methods,  and  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  development  of  distributive  edu- 
cation curricula  including  DECA  and  new  trends  in 
the  field.  Designed  for  experienced  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, post  secondary  personnel  and  supervisors 
of  distributive  education. 

746,    747,    748.      Internship    in    Teaching    Distributive 
Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Distributive  Education. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  distributive  education, 

see  listings  under  Vocational  Education). 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION  (ECE) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

700.     Pre-Primary  School  Education. 
Facilities,   equipment,    organization,    and   administra- 
tion of  curricula  in  pre-primary  education. 

707.     Current  Trends  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 
Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education 
of  children  ages  three  to  eight. 

746,  747,  748.      Internship  in  Teaching  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

960,   961,    962.     Research   in   Early   Childhood   Educa- 
tion. 

963.      Critique   of  Educational   Literature   in   Early 
Childhood  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion. 

980,  981,   982.     Practicum   in   Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  (EAV) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Educational  Media. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Media. 

700.  (ELE)  Utilization  of  Audiovisual  Materials. 
Survey    in    selection,    utilization    of    audio-visual 
instructional  media.  Special  emphasis  on  new  devel- 
opments in  educational  technology. 

707.     Preparation  of  Audiovisual  Materials. 
Laboratory  course  in  preparation  of  materials  for  in- 
struction.    Development    of     slides,     transparencies, 
audio  tapes,  etc. 

702.  (JRL)  Educational  Television  Production. 

703.  (JRL)  Educational  Television  Production. 
746,  747,  748.      Internship  in  Media. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Media. 
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907.     Administration  of  Educational  Media  Programs. 
Problems  of  organizing  and  administering  media 
materials    and    equipment.    Emphasis    on    non-print 
media  and  their  accompanying  technology. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Media. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Educational  Media. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Media. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Educational  Media. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Educational  Media. 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 
(EPH) 

307.     Philosophy  of  Education. 

A  critical  examination  of  philosophical  questions  con- 
cerning education. 

802.  History  of  Education. 

Persistent  and  recurring  problems  of  education  in 
Western  culture. 

803.  American  Higher  Education. 

Theories  and  principles  of  American  higher  education 
and  the  various  types  of  institutions  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

804.  Pragmatism  and  Education. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  educational  writings  of 
William  James,  Charles  S.  Pierce,  and  John  Dewey. 

806.  Social  and  Political  Philosophies  of  Education. 

A  critical  study  of  social  and  political  philosophies  of 
education,  such  as,  those  of  communism,  facism,  and 
various  types  of  democracy. 

807.  Ethics  and  Education. 

Theories  of  value  and  evaluation,  ethical  discourse 
and  argument,  and  other  uses  of  ethics  in  educa- 
tional writings. 

808.  Contemporary  Philosophies  of  Education. 

A  study  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  as  re- 
vealed in  current  literature. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  MEASUREMENT  (EPY) 

607.     Psychology  of  Childhood. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EPY 

304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,   and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils; 

evaluation  of  their  total  development. 

672.     (Psychology)  Programmed  Instruction. 
Prerequisite:  PSY  101  or  EPY  304. 

Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with 
practice  in  writing  a  program. 

700.     Tests  and  Measurement. 
^Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature  and   function   of   measurement   in   education, 
teacher-made  and  standardized  tests  and  scales.   In- 
troductory statistical  concepts  of  measurement. 

706.     Classroom  Learning  Problems  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 


Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  cultur- 
ally, and  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth,  special  classroom  learning  problems,  and 
classroom  learning  problems  in  integrated  schools. 

800.     Educational  Measurement  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  700  and  ERS  811  or  equivalents. 
Treatment  in  depth  of  concepts  of  reliability,  validity, 
error  of  measurement,  score  variance,  and  test  analy- 
sis, with  emphasis  on  theoretical  issues. 

807.     Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  1-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:    ERS   801    and   six   courses    in   education 
and  psychology. 

Techniques  of  child  study;  anecdotal  record,  home 
visitation,  simple  projective  techniques,  interviews, 
creative  production. 

802.  Theories  of  Child  Development. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  in  the  field  of  child  de- 
velopment with  special  emphasis  on  early  childhood 
experiences  at  home  and  at  school,  peer  relation- 
ships, socio-cultural  influences,  and  determinants  of 
self-concepts. 

803.  Advanced  Child  Study. 

Prerequisite:    Four    courses    in    education,    including 

EPY  801. 

Interpretation  of  a   case   record   using  an   organizing 

framework  of  six  processes;   physiological,  affection- 

al,  peer  group,  socialization,  self-developmental,  self- 

adjustive. 

804.  Psychosocial  Adjustment  of  the  Child  and  Ado- 
lescent. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  612-802. 

Application  of  psychological  facts  and  principles  to 
the  child's  adjustment  to  varied  classroom  problems 
in  relation  to  social  stimulus  situations. 

870.     Advanced  Adolescent  Psychology. 
Evaluation  of  adolescent  development;   review  of  re- 
search related  to  the  adolescent;  and  assessment  of 
theoretical  positions  in  the  psychology  of  the  adoles- 
cent. 

877.     Characteristics  of  Gifted  Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisites:  EPY  304,  601. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  children  and  youth 
gifted  intellectually,  musically,  artistically,  and  cre- 
atively; genetic  studies  of  genius. 

875.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:   PSY  101,   EPY  304  and  two   senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  psychology  or  education. 
Applications  of  the   scientific  findings  of  psychology 
to  the  more  complex  problems  of  the  educative  pro- 
cess. 

876.  Problems  in  Educational  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Specialized  training  in  selected  areas  of  educational 
psychology,  e.g.,  individual  differences,  motivation, 
evaluation  procedures,  creativity,  pre-school  testing, 
etc. 

877.  Psychology  of  Reading. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  401  required;  EPY  802  recom- 
mended. 

Psychological  correlates  of  reading  ability  and  disa- 
bilty;  psychological  bases  for  instructional  methods 
and  materials. 

878.  Psychology  of  Classroom  Learning. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  and  three  additional  courses  in 
the  area  of  psychology. 
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Analytical  study  of  learning  activities  in  the  class- 
room, with  reference  to  the  learning  of  school  sub- 
jects. The  focus  is  on  the  learning  process.  Theories 
and  principles  of  learning  are  related  to  classroom 
situations. 

819.  Cognitive  Processes  and  Education. 
Prerequisite:    A    course    in    learning   theory   or   class- 
room learning. 

Theories  of  cognitive  organization  and  functioning, 
verbal  learning,  concept  formation,  thinking  and 
problem-solving  in  relation  to  educational  programs 
and  teaching  methods  and  materials. 

820.  Learning  Difficulties  of  Gifted  Children  and 
Youth. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  learning  theory  or  class- 
room learning. 

Special  learning  problems  of  intellectually  gifted  and 
school  learning  difficulties  of  children  specially  gifted 
in  research,  art,  music,  drama,  and  mechanics. 

827.  Strategies  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Disadvan- 
taged. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  prior  courses  in  educational 
psychology.  Behavior  in  lower  socioeconomic  homes, 
with  concern  for  racial  and  ethnic  differences.  Strate- 
gies in  stimulating  higher  achievement  levels  among 
deprived  students.  Research  on  most  recent  instruc- 
tional innovations  with  disadvantaged  groups  and 
derivation  of  new  modes. 

825.  Group  Dynamics. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  major  ideas  about  dynamics  of  group 
behavior  and  their  educational  implications.  Labora- 
tory in  T-Croup  methods,  creative  problem-solving 
groups,  and  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  group 
interaction. 

826.  Analysis  of  Behavior  in  Groups. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  825  or  course  in  social  psychology. 
Observation  and  measurement  of  behavior  in  educa- 
tional  groups,   such  as,   classroom,   playground,   and 
therapy  groups  and  administrative  and  staff  groups. 

827.  Complex  Studies  of  Group  Forces  in  Mental 
Functioning. 

Prerequisites:  EPY  825,  826  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  exemplars  of  complex 
studies  of  group  forces  affecting  mental  functioning. 

830.     Introcution  to  School  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  and  10  quarter  hours  in 
educational  psychology. 

History,  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  psy- 
chologists in  the  schools. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. 

901.  Educational  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 

The  clinical  use  of  test  materials  in  the  diagnosis  of 
school  children  with  special  difficulties  in  school 
work.  Methods  of  treating  learning  difficulties. 

902.  Construction  of  Educational  Tests. 
Prerequisites:  EPY  700  or  PSY  615,  and  EPY  811  or  PSV 
658. 

Construction  of  educational  tests,  including  criterion 
selection  and  development,  test  specifications,  item 
construction,  item  analysis,  test  validation,  cross-val- 
idation, and  standardization. 


903.  School  Testing  Program. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  PSY  615,  and  ERS  811  or  PSY 
658. 

Analytical  study  of  school  testing  programs,  with  ref- 
erence to  development  of  a  purpose,  philosophy, 
and  plan  of  testing  that  will  relate  testing  to  the  total 
programs  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  administrative 
evaluation  in  schools  and  school  systems. 

904.  Problems  in  the  Evaluation  of  Instruction. 
Interpretation  of  the  results  secured  from  evaluative 
techniques. 

906.  Assessment  of  Gifted  Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisite:  EPY 700. 

Theories  of  mental  abilities;  measurement  of  mental 
abilities  in  relation  to  high  levels  of  giftedness;  as- 
sessment of  special  abilities  in  music,  art,  writing, 
dramatics,  and  other  special  fields. 

907.  Individual  Educational  Testing. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  equivalent. 
Administration  and   interpretation   of  the   most  com- 
monly  used    individual   educational    tests   as   well   as 
some  of  the  most  promising  new  ones. 

908.  Advanced  Educational  Measurement  Theory. 
Prerequisites:    EPY  800  and    ERS   813   or  equivalents. 
Classic   test   theory;    true    score    models;    latent   trait 
theory;    true   score   and   ability   estimation;   develop- 
ment of  statistics  of  test  construction. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Psychology. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Educational  Psychology. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Psychology. 

965.     Applied  Problem  in  Educational  Psychology. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Educational  Psychology. 

973,  974,  975.     Internship  in  School  Psychology. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Educational  Psychology. 

983.     Practicum  in  School  Psychology. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  (ERS) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Educational  Research. 

801.     Methods  of  Research  in  Education. 
Research  skills  and  related  competencies  involved  in 
the   planning,   conducting,  and    reporting  of  applied 
research  studies  of  the  type  required  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education.. 

877.     (Statistics)  Statistical  Methods  in  Education. 
Descriptive  statistics   used   in  education   with   a  brief 
introduction  to  probability  and  inference. 

872.  (Statistics)  Advanced  Statistics  in  Education  and 
Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  ERS  811  or  equivalent. 
Statistics  of  influence,  sampling  techniques,  analysis 
of  variance  and  covariance,  introduction  to  principles 
of  experimental  design. 

873.  (Statistics)  Research  Design  in  Education. 
Prerequisite:  ERS  812  or  equivalent. 

Complex  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  intro- 
duction to  factor  analysis  and  problems  encountered 
in  the  design  of  educational  experiments. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Research. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Educational  Research. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Educational  Research. 
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970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Educational  Research. 
980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Educational  Research. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EEL) 

703.     The  Middle  School. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching. 

708.     Curriculum  Elementary. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. 

960,  961 ,  962.     Research  in  Elementary  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Educational  Literature  in  Elementary 
Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Elementary  Education. 

970,  971 ,  972.     Internship  in  Elementary  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Elementary  Education. 


766.      (Journalism)   Journalism    in    the    Secondary 
School. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  English  Education. 

901.  (Library  Education)  Guiding  the  Reading  of  Chil- 
dren. 

Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  chil- 
dren. 

902.  (Library  Education)  Guiding  the  Reading  of 
Young  People. 

930.     Thesis  in  English  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  English  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  English  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  English  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  English  Education. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (EXC) 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 

600.     Speical  Problem  in  English  Education. 

603.  (Reading)  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary 
School. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  English  Education. 

700.  Language  Acquisition  and  Development.  3 
hours. 

A  language  oriented  study  of  the  stages  a  child  goes 
through  in  acquiring  his  native  language  and  the  pro- 
cesses used  in  developing  sophistication.  Infant, 
childhood,  and  adolescent  periods  shown  as  a  con- 
tinum  in  the  native's  linguistic  development. 

704.  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 
teaching  English;  including  oral  and  written  composi- 
tion, spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching — English. 

706.  Literature  Study  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

A  study  of  literature  and  teaching  methods  appropri- 
ate for  an  effective  secondary  school  literature  pro- 
gram. 

707.  English  Language  Studies  for  Teachers. 
Language  concepts  are  drawn  from  the  history  of 
English,  from  grammatical  systems  (with  special  em- 
phasis on  transformational-generative  grammar),  from 
theories  of  usage,  semantics,  lexicography,  and  di- 
alectology. The  focus  of  the  course,  however,  is  on 
the  instructional  uses  or  applications  of  these  con- 
cepts. 

708.  Curriculum  in  English  Education. 

709.  Composition  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Instruction  in  the  modes  of  written  expression  appro- 
priate for  a  secondary  school  curriculum  and  study  of 
compostion  teaching  methods. 

777.     Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 
A  survey  of   literature  appropriate  for  children,  pre- 
school  through   junior   high    school.    (Open    only   to 
students  who  have   had   no   previous  course   in  chil- 
dren's literature.) 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  English  Educa- 
tion. 


General  Studies 

700.     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities 

and  their  influence  on  emotional,  social,  educational, 

and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  services  required 

for  exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum 

capacities. 

707.  Clinical  Problems  in  Teaching  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for 
use  with  children  with  mental  retardation  or  sensory, 
physical,  or  other  disturbances  affecting  learning. 
Experience  in  diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and 
in  formal  reporting. 

840.  The  Family  and  the  Exceptional  Child. 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  in  the  College  of 
Education  and  /or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  interactions  among  exceptional  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Dynamics  of  family  interac- 
tion, parental  attitudes,  parental  reactions  to  children 
with  defects. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Exceptional  Children. 
Presentation  and  evaluation  of  proposed   student  re- 
search projects  and  critiques  of  the  literature   in  the 
several  areas  of  exceptionality. 

907.     Problems  of  the  Multiple  Handicapped. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  704,  715,  Psy.  616. 
Planning   and    implementing   programs    for   the   total 
education,  care,  and  treatment  of  mentallly  retarded 
and  physically  handicapped  children. 

930.     Thesis  in  Exceptional  Children. 

941.  Coordination  of  Programs  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Study  of  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  with  par- 
ticular emphasis   on   planning  and   implementing 
comprehensive  special  education  programs. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Exceptional  Children. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Exceptional  Children. 
The   study,   analysis,   and   evaluation   of   selected    re- 
search and  other  literature  reflecting  various  areas  of 
exceptional  child  education. 
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965.     Applied  Project  in  Exceptional  Children. 

987,  988,   989.     Internship  in  Coordination  of  Special 
Education  Programs.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised     participation     in    coordinating    a    public 
school  or  residential  school  program  of  special  edu- 
cation. 

990,  991,  992.     Internship  in  State  Supervision  of  Spe- 
cial Education  Programs.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised    participation    in    a    state    department    of 
education. 

993.  Internship:  College  Teaching  in  Exceptional 
Children. 

994,  995,  996.  Internship:  Supervision  of  Teachers 
of  Exceptional  Children. 

Mental  Retardation 

704.     Nature  of  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304,  EXC  700. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental 
retardation  and  implications  for  adjustment  and  edu- 
cation. Problems  of  parental  adjustment,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  educational  modifiction. 

706.  Teaching  The  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisites:    Four   courses    in    education    plus   EXC 
704. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  cur- 
ricular  materials;  methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills 
which  mentally  retarded  children  need. 

707.  Secondary  School  Programming  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  701. 

Study  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  and 
young  adult  mentally  retarded;  pre-occupational  and 
related  experiences,  home  and  family  living,  civic 
responsibility,  and  community  living.  The  relationship 
of  the  teacher  as  a  counselor  and  the  utilization  of 
community  resources  will  also  be  stressed. 

708.  Curriculum  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Study  of  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  educable  mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  subject 
matter,  academic  development,  occupational  educa- 
tion. Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  psychological  and  cultural 
determinants  in  the  mentally  retarded  and  attain- 
ments necessary  for  adequate  function  in  society. 

709.  710,  711.  Practicum  in  Teaching  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

746R,  747R,  748R.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Men- 
tally Retarded. 

746S,  747S,  748S.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded. 

795.     Teaching  the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  700,  EXC  704. 

Emphasizes  the  growth  and  development  of  the  se- 
verely mentally  retarded;  programs  maintained  in 
public  schools,  institutions,  private  agencies,  and 
sheltered  workshops  to  prepare  them  for  optimum 
functioning  with  focus  on  family  life,  mobility,  em- 
ployment, literacy,  etc.,  from  both  the  curricular  and 
methodological  aspects  of  education. 


837.  Analyses  of  Basic  Research:  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  704,  PSY  616. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  research  in  mental  retarda- 
tion. Applications  to  educational,  psychological,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  procedures. 

838.  Analyses  of  Program  and  Clinical  Research: 
Mental  Retardation. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  program  and  clinical  research 
in  mental  retardation.  Applications  to  educational, 
psychological,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  proce- 
dures. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in   Public  Schools:  Mental 

Retardation.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 

problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 

of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

980,  981,  982.  Internship  in  Residential  Centers: 
Mental  Retardation.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program:  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 
of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  residential  cen- 
ters. 

986.     Internship  in  Research:  Mental  Retardation  5-15 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised    participation    in    on-going   programmatic 

research    at    various    states    of    completion — design, 

applications  for  funds,   data  collection,   data  analysis 

and  interpretation,  report  preparation. 

Physically  Limited 

715.     Nature  of  Physical  Limitations. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Nature  and  causes  of  physical  disabilities.  Contribu- 
tions of  various  therapies,  equipment,  and  services  of 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
correction,  and  play  therapy. 

776.     Teaching  Physically  Limited  Children. 
Prerequisites:    Four   courses    in    education    plus   EXC 
715. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  suitable  materi- 
als and  modifications  of  methodology  to  meet  the 
needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

746M,  747M,  748M.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Phys- 
ically Limited 

973,    974,    975.     Internship    in    Public   School:    Motor 

Handicapped.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work  program;   class  or  conference  study  of 

problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 

of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

Emotional  Disturbance 

720.     Education  of  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  distur- 
bances and  effects  on  learning  and  educational  ad- 
justment. Basic  alterations  in  school  programs  are 
discussed. 
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727.  Teaching  Procedures  for  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700,  PSY  623,  EXC  720. 
Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  disturbed  children.  Emphasizes 
intervention  techniques  and  behavior  management, 
educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial 
teaching,  and  the  relationship  process. 

746E,   747E,    748E.      Internship    in    Teaching    the    Emo- 
tionally Disturbed. 

964.     Critique    of    Educational    Literature:    Disturbed 
Children. 

976,    977,    978.      Internship    in    Public    Schools:    Dis- 
turbed Children.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work  program;   class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 
of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

983,  984,  985.  Internship  in  Residential  Centers:  Dis- 
turbed Ch  i  Id  re  n.  5  -15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consentof  instructor. 
A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 
of  time  in  application  of  principles  in  residential  cen- 
ters. 

Learning  Disabilities 

746D,  747D,  748D.     Internship  in  Teaching  the  Learn- 
ing Disabled. 

800.  Children  with  Learning  Disorders. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  physical,  behavioral,  and  educational 
problems  of  children  which  result  from  central  pro- 
cessing dysfunctions.  Discussion  of  current  theories 
and  practices  for  educational  diagnosis  and  remedia- 
tion. 

805.  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disorders. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  800  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Administrative  provisions,  curriculum  adaptations, 
and  techniques  of  intervention  and  circumvention 
appropriate  for  children  with  disorders  in  one  or 
more  of  the  basic  neuro-psychological  processes  in- 
volved in  learning  to  understand  and/or  use  spoken 
or  written  languages.  Comparative  analyses  of  current 
theories  accompanied  by  application  in  practicum 
and/or  internship  experience. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION  (EFL) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

699.     Research   Seminar  in   Foreign   Language  Educa- 
tion. 

705.     Research   Seminar  in   Foreign   Language  Educa- 
tion. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching — Foreign  Languages. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

746,747,     748.      Internship    in     Teaching    Foreign 
Languages. 

781.     Problems    of    Teaching    Modern    Foreign    Lan- 
guages (Language  Analysis  for  Teachers). 
The    shaping   of    methodology   for   foreign    language 
teaching  by  means  of  linguistic  analysis  of  language. 


Emphasis   is   given   to   methodology   in   teaching  pro- 
nunciation, lexicon,  structure,  and  culture. 

899.     Research   Seminar  in   Foreign   Language  Educa- 
tion. 

930.     Thesis  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion. 

863.      Critique  of  Literature   in   Foreign   Language 
Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  (EHI) 

800.  The  Development  and  Scope  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 5  hours. 

A  broad  survey  of  higher  education  emphasizing 
recent  developments  in  American  higher  education. 
(Recommended  for  all  majors.) 

802.     The  Two  Year  College.  5  hours. 
Purposes,    policies,    and    programs    of   two-year   col- 
leges are  explored.  Opportunity  provided  for  individ- 
ual and  group  projects. 

820.     Institutional  Research.  5  hours. 
This  course  is  designed  to  develop  competency  and 
skills   in   the   specialized   area  of  data   collection   and 
interpretation  of  institutional  studies  and  their  impli- 
cation in  higher  education. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Higher  Education.  1  hour. 
(Required  of  all  majors.) 

900.  Organization  and  Governance  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 5  hours. 

Administrative  theory,  diversity  of  types  of  policies, 
control  and  organizational  patterns  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  an  investigation  of  current  liter- 
ature and  practices  and  their  implications  for  higher 
education.  (Required  of  all  majors.) 

907.  Programs  and  Instructional  Processes  in  Higher 
Education.  5  hours. 

A  study  of  curriculm  development  in  colleges  and 
universities;  general  education  and  specialization; 
instructional  processes;  resources  for  instruction; 
course  planning.  (Required  of  all  majors.) 

902.  Critical  Issues  and  Concepts  of  Change  in 
Higher  Education.  5  hours. 

A  study  of  critical  problems  and  issues  facing  higher 
educational  institutions  today,  emphasizing  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  which  may  result  in  improved  ad- 
ministrative leadership  and  practice.  (Required  of  all 
majors.) 

930.     Thesis  in  Higher  Education.  5-25  hours. 

963.  Critique  of  Educational  Literatures  in  Higher 
Education.  5  hours. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and 
theoretical  writing  in  the  field  of  education.  Each  stu- 
dent will  make  critical  reviews  of  significant  educa- 
tional literature  in  the  area  of  his  specialization. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Higher  Education.  5  hours. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem   in  education 
significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 
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970.     Internship.  5-15  hours. 

A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder 
of  time  spent  in  application  of  principles  to  regular 
internship  position. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION  (EHE) 

600.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion. 

701.  Methods  of  Teaching  Management. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 

708.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Home  Economics. 

760.  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
(For  other  course  offerings  in  home  economics  edu- 
cation, see  listings  under  Vocational  Education.) 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  (EIA) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

702.  Advanced  Metal  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  metal  technology. 

704.     Advanced  Electronics  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  electronics. 

770.     Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education. 
History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evalu- 
ation of  industrial  arts  education. 

777.  Organization  of  Subject  Matter  in  Industrial 
Arts. 

Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  including 
EIA  102  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Selection,  organization,  presentation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  subject  matter  in  industrial  arts.  Students  will 
work  out  job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and  plan 
course  content. 

772.  Administration  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Interpretation  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  in 
terms  of  school  and  community  needs.  Organization 
and  reorganization  of  shop  programs.  Cost  account- 
ing of  materials,  equipment,  housing  and  supplies, 
care  and  repair  of  tools  and  equipment.  The  duties  of 
the  industrial  arts  administrator  and  supervisor.  Shop 
planning  and  layouts. 

773.  Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EIA 
102  and  320. 

Improvement  of  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures 
through  intensive  training  in  particular  area  of  inter- 
est. 

774.  Seminar  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Handicrafts. 
Advanced  study  in  industrial  arts  and  handicraft.  Re- 
search and  experimentation   in  selected  areas  of  the 
industrial  arts. 

775.  Industrial  Design  for  Technical  Courses. 

The  study  in  practice  of  Industrial  design  as  it  relates 
to  improvement  of  industrial  arts  concepts  in  techni- 
cal courses. 


746,  747,  748.  Internship  Teaching  Industrial  Arts 
Education. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  (ELE) 

600.     Problem  in  Library  Education. 

700.  (Audio-Visual)  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Mate- 
rials. 

701.  Building  Library  Media  Collections. 
Prerequisites:    Education   335-336   and   two   additional 
approved  courses  in  education. 

A  study  of  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading 
lists,  book  publishers  and  publishing,  standards  use- 
ful in  balancing  a  collection,  and  methods  of  reading 
guidance. 

702a.      Library  Media  Center  Program  I. 
A  critical  examination  of  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion  by  correlating  library   use  with  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curricula;  material  selection  for  the 
enrichment  of  teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 

7025.     Library  Media  Center  Program  II. 
A  study  of  standards  for  evaluating  school  library  re- 
sources and  services  for  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  librarians. 

703.  The  Public  Library. 

History,  organization,  administration,  services,  and 
function  of  public  libraries. 

704.  Data  Processing  in  Libraries. 

The  application  of  automation  to  library  functions; 
preparation  of  the  librarian  for  defining  to  the  pro- 
grammer the  system  requirements. 

706.     Information  Center  Management. 

Exploration    in    depth    into   the    information    transfer 

process. 

777.     Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 

900.     Libraries  in  the  Social  Order. 
Professional    orientation    to    librarianship,    the    social 
ramifications  of  libraries,  and  the  significance  of 
school  libraries. 

907.     Guiding  the  Reading  of  Children. 
Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  chil- 
dren. 

902.  Guiding  the  Reading  of  Young  Adults. 
A  critical  examination  of  literature  suitable  for  stu- 
dents in  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades; 
research  concerning  the  reading  habits  of  young 
people;  reading  motivation  of  the  reluctant  and  non- 
reader. 

904.  Reference  and  Bibliographic  Materials  for  Sub- 
ject Fields. 

Prerequisite:  ELE  300. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  300;  emphasizing  the  special- 
ized reference  and  bibliographic  materials  in  the 
humanities,  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

905.  School  Library  Supervision. 
Prerequisite:  ELE  903. 

Leadership  in  the  develop,  improvement,  evaluation, 
organization,  coordination,  and  supervision  of  the 
total  school  library  program  within  an  educational 
system. 

906.  Advanced  Classification  and  cataloging. 
Prerequisite:  ELE  301. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  301,  emphasizing  the  theory 
and  comparison  of 
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MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 
(EMT) 

600.     Problem  in  Mathematics  Education. 

635.     History  of  Mathematics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  254. 

A  historical  development  of  selected  topics  in  mathe- 
matics. The  organization  of  the  course  is  along  lines 
of  mathematics  content,  but  the  motivational  and 
pedagogical  relevance  of  such  historical  insights  will 
be  emphasized. 

699.     Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education. 

701.      Teaching    Mathematics    in    the    Elementary 

School. 

Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 

teaching  modern  mathematics  in  the  elementary 

school. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  School  Mathe- 
matics. 

707.  Mathematics  Curriculum  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education,  two  courses 
in  mathematics,  and  either  teaching  experience  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Survey  of  the  mathematics  curriculums  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  with  special  emphasis  on  contempo- 
rary programs,  issues,  and  trends. 

708.  Curriculum  in  Mathematics. 

715.      (Mathematics)     Contemporary     General 

Mathematics. 

Probability,    direct    and    indirect    measurement,    and 

algebraic  and  numerical  concepts  applicable  to  junior 

high  and  secondary  mathematics  courses. 

731.  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  Educationally  Deprived 
Children. 

Methods  and  Materials  for  teaching  arithmetic  to 
educationally  deprived  children. 

732.  Arithmetic  for  Teachers  of  Educationally  De- 
prived Children. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  needed  to 
teach  arithmetic  to  educationally  deprived  children. 

733.  Elementary  School  Algebra  and  Geometry  for 
Teachers  of  Educationally  Deprived  Children. 

Basic  algebraic  and  geometric  concepts  to  teach  edu- 
cationally deprived  children. 

746,  747 ,  748.       Internship  in  Teaching  Mathematics. 

805.     Theoretical  Bases  of  Mathematics  Instruction. 
Prerequisites:  EMT  705,  EMT  708,  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  some  theoretical  bases  of  mathe- 
matics instruction,  including  philosophical  and  psy- 
chological bases,  the  study  of  instructional  theories 
from  the  field  of  mathematics  education,  and  the 
research  that  supports  these  theories. 

808.     Advanced  Study  of  Mathematics  Curriculum. 
Prerequisites:  EMT  705,  EMT  708,  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Advanced  study  of  mathematics  curriculum;  its  con- 
tent, scope,  and  sequence;  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  mathematics  programs.  Emphasis  is 
upon  the  identification  of  issues  and  problems  for 
disciplined  inquiry. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education. 


930.     Thesis  in  Mathematics  Education. 
960,  961,  962..     Research  in  Mathematics  Education. 
963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Mathematics  Education. 
965.     Applied  Project  in  Mathematics  Education. 
970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Mathematics  Education. 
980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Mathematics  Education. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  (EMU) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Music  Education. 
899.     Research  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 
930.     Thesis  in  Music  Education. 
960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Music  Education. 
963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Music  Education. 
965.     Applied  Project  in  Music  Education. 
970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Music  Education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (PED) 

600.     Special  Problem. 

713.  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
School  Program. 

Program  planning;  budgeting;  selection,  care  and 
maintenence  of  equipment  and  facilities;  personnel; 
and  other  administrative  problems;  evaluation  of 
physical  education  in  the  school  program. 

774.  Current  Problems  in  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health, 
physical  education,  or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and 
community.  Special  emphasis  given  to  problems  in 
areas  of  students'  interests. 

775.  Research  Methods  in  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

The  application  of  research  methods  to  health,  physi- 
cal education  and  recreation  with  experience  in  de- 
veloping techniques  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and 
reporting  data. 

776.  Advanced  Measurements  in  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  383  or  equivalent. 

Current  tests  in  physical  education;  the  principles  of 
test  construction  relative  to  skills,  knowledge,  and 
behavior  tests;  tools  for  evaluation  of  tests;  and  the 
use  of  laboratory  instruments  in  performance  mea- 
surement. 

777.  History  of  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  372  or  equivalent. 

Creek  and  Roman  concepts  of  physical  education, 
education  and  physical  education  in  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  historic  events  of  European  and 
American  Physical  education  and  comparative  pro- 
grams of  physical  education. 

722.  Aspects  of  Sports  in  American  Culture. 
An  analysis  of  the  place  of  sport  in  American  culture. 
A  study  of  the  historical  influences  on  sport  of  eco- 
nomics, politics,  nationalism,  curriculm  and  methods 
of  instruction,  professional  preparation,  dance,  lei- 
sure, and  amateur  and  professional  status. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 
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899.  Research  Seminar. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Physical  Education. 

901.  Foundations  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisites:  PED  372,  713  or  equivalent. 

A  systematic  review  of  the  foundations  of  physical 
education:  biological,  sociology,  psychological,  and 
philosophical. 

904.  Scientific  Aspects  of  Exercise. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  organic  systems  of  the  body  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  physiological  changes  occurring 
during  exercise. 

906.     Analysis  of  Motor  Skills. 
Prerequisites:  PED  360,  361,  715  or  equivalent. 
Analysis  of  performance  of  motor  skills  based  on  laws 
and  principles  of  mechanics. 

976.  Case  Studies  in  Physical  Education  and  Athlet- 
ics. 

Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  physical  educa- 
tion or  consent  of  instructor. 

Problems  dealing  with  the  administration  and 
teaching  of  physical  education  and  athletics  are  stud- 
ied by  using  the  case  method. 

930.     Thesis  in  Physical  Education. 

960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Physical  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Physical  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Physical  Education. 

980,  981,  982.      Practicum. 


Health  Education  (HED) 

711.  Administration  of  Health  Education  in  School 
and  Community. 

Prerequisites:  20  hours  of  science,  HED  370  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  per- 
tain to  children  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  to 
adults;  the  place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
school  administrator  in  the  health  program. 

772.  Foundations  of  Health  Education. 

History,  philosophy  and  principles  directed  to  a 
working  philosophy  and  the  processes  of  health  edu- 
cation. Emphasis  on  both  school  and  public  health 
education. 

773.  Community  Health. 

An  understanding  of  the  international,  national,  state 
and  local  organizational  relationships  of  major  health 
agencies  and  related  professional  organizations  with 
emphasis  on  contributing  health  resources. 

776.  Critical  Issues  in  Health  Education. 
Drug  abuse  smoking,  delinquency,  suicide,  and  oth- 
ers. Emphasis  on  the  etiology  of  health  problems  and 
the  role  of  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  the 
the  community  in  meeting  and  preventing  health 
problems. 

727.     The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs. 
Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects 
of  beverage  alcohol  and  drug  use  on  the  individual, 
family,  and  community. 


Park  and  Recreation 
Administration  (REC) 

600.     Special  Problem. 

712.  Problems  in  School  and  Community  Recreation. 
Problems  of  school  and  community  recreation  per- 
taining to  philosophy,  program,  facilities  and  leader- 
ship. This  course  will  consider  the  school  camp 
program. 

730.     Camping  Administration. 

Prerequisite:  REC  386  or  organized  camp  experience. 
Organization,   administration,    staffing,    and    program 
planning  for  different  types  of  camps. 

737.     Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  local,  county,  and  federal  agencies  with 
emphasis  on  objectives,  philosophy,  problems, 
trends,  and  methods  of  operation. 

732.  The  Role  of  Government  in  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation 
policies  and  their  impact  on  community  recreation 
programs. 

734.     Public  Recreation  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  REC  712. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation 
departments  at  the  local  level. 

736.  Introduction  to  Recreation  for  the  III  and 
Handicapped. 

Prerequisite:  REC  712  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic  recreation  services  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation    of    persons   with    physical,    emotional, 
and  intellectual  disorders. 

737.  Recreation  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  REC  736  or  EXC  705. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  recreational  activities  as  ap- 
plied to  the  mentally  retarded. 

738.  Recreation  for  the  Aging. 
Prerequisite:  REC  712  and  SOC  655. 

Recreation  program  services  for  the  aging  and  aged 
in  both  community  and  institutional  settings. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Administration. 

899.     Research  Seminar. 

930.     Thesis  in  Recreation. 

933.     Trends  in  Recreation. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  recreation  in  modern 
society  with  attention  given  to  the  current  status  and 
implications  for  future  trends. 

960,  967,  962.     Educational  Research  in  Recreation. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Recreation. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Recreation. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum. 


Safety  Education  (SED) 

775.     Fundamentals  of  Safety  Education. 
An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  acci- 
dent problem  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  preven- 
tion program. 
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776.  Principles  of  Traffic  Safety. 
Prerequisite:  SED  775  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices 
with   psychological   testing  and   use  of  simulation   in 
the  development  of  knowledge  concerning  the  over- 
all driving  situation. 

777.  Practices  in  Driver  Education. 
Prerequisite:  SED  776. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automo- 
biles, development  of  approved  driving  attitudes  and 
habits,  and  the  administration  of  high  school  pro- 
grams of  driver  education. 

790.  Multiple  Car  Off-Street  Driving  Ranges  and 
Simulation  in  Traffic. 

Preparation  to  meet  the  traffic  education  needs  of 
schools  and  communities.  Laboratory  experience  in 
teaching  beginners  to  drive  on  range  in  simulator, 
multi-use  simulation  and  use  of  multi-phase  program. 

797.  Administration  of  School  Transportation  and 
Safety  Education. 

Concentrated  study  of  requirements  of  local,  state 
and  federal  regulations  pertaining  to  school  transpor- 
tation and  safety,  driver  and  traffic  programs  as  they 
affect  administrators,  directors  and  supervisors.  Indi- 
vidual reports. 

792.  Behavioral  Factors  in  Traffic  Education. 
Concentrated  study  of  behavioral  factors  related  to 
unsafe  driving.  Special  emphasis  on  effect  of  atti- 
tudes, motivations  and  adjustments.  Investigation  of 
principles  and  methods  of  identifying,  understanding, 
and  modifying  unsatisfactory  attitudes  and  behavior. 
Review  of  research  on  accident  causation  and  rele- 
vant research. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Safety  Education. 

Dance  Education  (DED) 

650.  History  of  Dance  from  Primitive  Man  Through 
the  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  primitive 
times  through  the  Renaissance. 

657.  History  of  Dance  From  the  Baroque  Period 
Through  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  the  Baroque 
period  through  the  20th  century.  The  contributions  of 
outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 

655.     Readings  in  Dance.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  critical   review   of   literature    in  the   field   of  dance 
with  emphasis  on  current  research,  issues,  and  prob- 
lems of  dance  education. 


READING  EDUCATION  (ERD) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Reading  Education. 

601.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  in- 
cluding methods,  techniques  and  materials,  from  first 
through  twelfth  grades. 

602.  The  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabil- 
ities. 

Causes  of   reading  disability;    methods  of  diagnosis; 


procedures  and  materials  for  corrective  work,  group 
and  individual. 

603.     Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 
The   development   of   reading   skills    needed    by   stu- 
dents in  grades  7-12  for  success  in  school  subjects. 

746,  747 ,  748.      Internship  in  Teaching  Reading  Educa- 
tion. 

817.     Psychology  of  Reading. 
Prerequisite:  ERD  601;  recommended,  ERD  602. 
Psychological    correlates    of    reading    ability    and 
disability;  psychological  bases  for  instructional  meth- 
ods and  materials. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Reading  Education. 

900.  Trends  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Read- 
ing. 

930.     Thesis  in  Reading  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Reading  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Reading  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Reading  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Reading  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Reading  Education. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  (ESW) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  School  Social  Work. 

700.     School  Social  Work. 

Basic   problem    faced    by   school    social   workers, 

selected  on  the  basis  of  group  needs. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  School  Social  Work. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  School  Social  Work. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  School  Social  Work. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  School  Social  Work. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  (ESC) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Science  Education. 

699.  Seminar  in  Science  Education. 

702.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching — Secondary  Science 

708.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Science  Education. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  Science. 

820.  Science  Supervision 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Science  Education. 

901.  Problems  of  teaching  College  Science. 

902.  History  and  Theory  of  Science  Education. 
930.  Thesis  in  Science  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Science  Education. 
963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Science  Education. 
965.     Applied  Project  in  Science  Education. 
970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Science  Education. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION  (ESS) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Social  Science  Education 
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703.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

The  examination  and  application  of  instructional  pro- 
cedures and  materials  focusing  upon  the  cognitive 
and  affective  processes  relevant  to  elementary  social 
studies  education. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Social  Sciences. 
Consideration    of    recent    and    current    changes    and 
major  proposals  for  change  including  examination  of 
selected  curriculum  materials  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary social  sciences. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  of  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Social  Science  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Social  Science  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Social  Science  Education. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Social  Science 
Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Social  Science  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Social  Science  Education. 

(See  also  Geography  700,  701,  702,  703.) 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  (ESP) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Speech  Education. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching  Speech. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Speech  Education. 

730.  (Drama)  Play  Production  for  the  High  School 
Teacher. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Speech  Education. 

791.     (Speech)  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

793.     (Speech)  Speech  for  the  Elementary  Teacher. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Speech  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Speech  Education 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Speech  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Speech  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Speech  Education. 


SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND 
AUDIOLOGY  (SPA) 

672.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech 
A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing, 
phonation,  resonance,  and  articulation  for  speech;  a 
study  of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice  and 
speech.  Advanced  practice  in  transcribing  variations 
of  speech  into  phonetic  symbols. 

613.     Physiological  Basis  of  Hearing. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle,  and  inner 
ear  structures;  auditory  pathways  leading  to  and  in- 
cluding the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary  auditory 
projection  areas  in  the  cortex. 

674.     Speech  and  Hearing  Science. 

The  physical  properties  of  sound;  basic  psychoacous- 


tics;  the  human  speech  mechanism  as  a  sound 
source  and  resonator;  acoustic  properties  of  vowels, 
consonants;  sound  spectrum  relationships  of  vocal 
pitch,  loudness,  and  voice  quality;  basic  instrumenta- 
tion. 

650.     (Psychology)  Language  Development. 
Prerequisites:  EPY  304  or  equivalent  and  PSY  690. 
Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism   on   personal  development  and   behavior; 
and  language  development  norms. 

657.  Speech  and  Language  Problems  in  the  Class- 
room. 

A  consideration  of  speech  and  language  problems  on 
the  basis  of  classroom  involvement.  Basic  information 
in  speech  and  language  development  and  interfering 
factors. 

670.  Diagnosis  in  Speech  Correction. 
The  theory,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests 
and  diagnostic  procedures  used  in  determining  the 
nature,  etiology  of  and  therapy  for  speech,  attention 
is  given  to  non-audiometric  evaluation  of  hearing; 
examination  of  speech  mechanism,  special  abilities 
related  to  speech,  and  to  an  understanding  of  how 
results  of  psychological  tests  are  related  to  speech 
problems. 

677.     Introduction  to  Audiology. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the 
pathologies  causing  hearing  loss,  basic  theory  of 
hearing  loss,  and  basic  theory  of  hearing  elevations. 
A  survey  of  educational,  psychological  and  medical 
rehabilitation  for  persons  with  a  loss.  Practice  in  pure 
tone  audiometery. 

673.  Psychology  of  Deafness. 

A  study  of  the  developmental,  adjustment  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  deaf  including  mental  develop- 
ment, personality  development,  emotional 
adjustment  and  social  maturity;  the  aptitudes,  special 
abilities  and  associated  handicaps  of  the  deaf. 

674.  Articulator/  Disorders  of  Speech. 

Etiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  func- 
tional and  organic  disorders  of  voice  and  articulation. 
Development  of  a  therapeutic  program  and  lesson 
plans.  Supervised  clinical  practice  with  individuals 
and  groups. 

675.  Functional  Voice  Disorders. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to 
functional  causes.  Eiology  and  therapies  with  super- 
vised laboratory  experiences. 

676.  Stuttering:  Etiology  and  Therapy. 

Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering,  whether 
based  in  neuro-physiological,  emotional,  or  learning 
factors.  The  development  of  an  integrated  therapy 
based  on  modern  research.  Supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice in  individual  group  therapy. 

677.  Clinical  Audiology  I. 
Prerequisites:  SPA  310,  671. 

Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of 
hearing,  including  simple  and  complex  stimuli, 
threshold  and  supra-threshold  measurements,  and 
pure  tone  and  speech  audiometric  measures. 

678.  Clinical  Audiology  II. 

The  study  of  the  rationale  and  procedures  of  ad- 
vanced tests  used  for  differentiating  between  types  of 
auditory  disorders. 
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679.     Speech  Audiometry  and  Hearing  Aids. 
A  study  of  the  theory  and   practice  of  using  speech 
materials  in   hearing  evaluations  and   hearing  aid 
selections;  the  design  and   physical  characteristics  of 
hearing  aids. 

707,  702,  703,  704,  705,  706,  707,  708,  709,  710. 
Clinical  Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Supervised  clinical  practice  in  speech  pathology  in- 
cluding functional  and  organic  disorders.  Speech 
problems  provided  for  observations  and  clinical  prac- 
tice include  articulation,  voice,  delayed  speech,  stut- 
tering and  aphasia.  In  addition,  speech  problems 
associated  with  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy  and  hear- 
ing loss  are  included  in  the  therapy  program.  As  the 
student  progresses  in  the  program,  the  level  of  case 
severity  and  responsibility  will  increase. 

777,  772,  773,  774,  775,  776,  777,  778,  779,  720. 
Clinical  Practice  In  Audiology. 

Clinical  and  field  experience  in  audiology  including 
neo-natal  testing,  pediatric  audiology,  public  school 
screening,  work  with  the  pre-school  deaf,  auditory 
training  and  speech  reading,  noise  measurements 
and  hearing  conservations,  electrophysiology,  neu- 
roaudiology,  otologic  audiology  and  genatric  audiol- 
ogy. 

775,  776,  777.  Practicum  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

734.  Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies, 
identification  of  speech  defects,  and  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  referral,  examination,  and  correction.  Clin- 
ical demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta 
Speech  School.  (Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Ser- 
vice only). 

738.  Program  Administration  and  Clinical  Practice  in 
Speech  Pathology. 

Prerequisite:  One  content-clinical  practice  course  in 
speech  correction. 

A  study  of  methods  for  finding,  selecting,  and  sched- 
uling speech  cases  in  the  public  schools.  The  organi- 
zational and  administrative  problems  in  keeping 
records,  reporting,  and  coordinating  speech  correc- 
tion activities.  Basic  plans  for  various  sizes  of  schools 
and  school  organizations.  Supervised  clinical  practice 
with  a  variety  of  speech  problems. 

739.  Advanced  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisites:  Six  courses  in  speech  correction  and 
200  clock  hours  of  supervised  clinic  practices. 

Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech 
combined  with  intensive  reading,  conferences,  and 
discussions. 

746A,  747A,  748A.     Internship  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Intensive    supervision    of    speech    pathology    proce- 
dures in  either  public  schools,  hospitals,  community 
and  other  types  of  centers,  or  a  combination  of  these 
settings. 

746B,  747B,  748B.     Internship  in  Audiology. 
Intensive   supervision   of   audiological    procedures    in 
either  public   schools,    hospitals,   community  clinics, 
centers,  or  a  combination  of  these  settings. 

775.     Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  correction. 
Adaptation   of   the   speech    correction   curriculum    to 
the  individual  needs  of  mature  students.  A  detailed 
outline  of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in  confer- 


ence by  the  student  and  instructor  and  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  speech  correction. 

776.     Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  correction. 
Continuation  of  SPA  775,  but  content  must  be  differ- 
ent. 

778.  Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  671. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by 
the  hearing  handicapped;  procedures  for  improving 
communication  by  means  of  speech  reading  and  au- 
ditory training;  supervised  clinical  practice  in  individ- 
ual and  group  therapy. 

779.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Children. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  procedures  used  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
child.  Both  the  historical  development  and  current 
trends  in  education  of  the  hearing  impaired  will  be 
reviewed. 

780.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Adults. 

The  social,  educational,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  hearing  handicapped  adults.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  adjustment  needs  of  the  older  person 
with  gradually  increasing  hearing  impairment. 

787.     Hearing  Conservation. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  for  the  detection  of 
pathological  noise  and  the  correction  of  its  effects  on 
the  human  hearing  mechanism  in  the  community, 
industry  and  the  military. 

807.  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  correction  or  four 
courses  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Intensive  exploration  of  the  research  and  theory  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  speech  pathology.  Specific  con- 
tent adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Croup 
projects  in  addition  to  readings  and  lectures. 

802.     Seminar  in  Audiology. 

Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in  audiol- 
ogy- 

803a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.     Research     Seminar    in     Speech 

Pathology. 

Intensive  study  of   research   in   a  specific  area  of 

speech  pathology. 

804a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  Research  Seminar  in  Audiology. 
Intensive  study  of  research  in  a  specific  area  of  au- 
diology. 

877.  fPsycho/ogy]  Theories  of  Language  Develop- 
ment and  Disorders. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  (PSY)  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Norms  and  stages  of  language  development; 
relationship  of  language  theories  to  learning  theo- 
ries; interaction  effects  of  behavior  and  verbal  sym- 
bols and  relationship  to  teaching;  review  of  major 
research  on  language  development,  deviations,  and 
diagnosis. 

836.  (Psychology)  Anatomy  and  Psychophysics  for 
Speech  Correction. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
speech  and  hearing  and  the  psychophysics  of  hear- 
ing, Laboratory  with  models,  charts,  and  specimens. 

872.     Organic   Disorders    of  Speech:    Cleft   Palate.   3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:    Six   courses    in    speech    pathology   and 

audiology. 
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A  detailed  study  of  the  cleft  palate  and  its  effect  on 
speech;  means  for  assessing  speech  adequacy  and 
potential  for  improvement;  and  role  of  the  speech 
pathologist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  indi- 
viduals. 

873.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Voice.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Six    courses    in    speech    pathology   and 
audiology. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  etiology  and  nature  of  organic 
disorders  of  voice,  assessment  of  present  and  poten- 
tial adequacy,  treatment  precedures,  and  medical- 
speech  pathology  teamwork  in  alleviating  vocal  disor- 
ders. 

874.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Cerebral  Palsy.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and 
audiology. 

Types  and  effects  of  cerebral  palsy  on  oral  communi- 
cation, procedures  for  improving  speech  and  lan- 
guage perception  and  production,  and  participation 
in  rehabilitation. 

875.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Aphasia.  3  hours 
Prerequisite:    Six   courses    in    speech    pathology   and 
audiology. 

Etiology  and  rehabilitation  of  asphasia  in  children  and 
adults,  assessment  of  speech  and  language  abilities 
and  potential,  and  participation  of  the  speech  pathol- 
ogist in  rehabilitation. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

930.     Thesis  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 

960,  967,  962.  Research  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Public  Schools:  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology. 

973,  974,  975.  Internship  in  Institutions:  Speech  Pa- 
thology and  Audiology. 

976,  977,  978.  Internship  in  Clinical  Centers:  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology. 

979.  Internship  in  Research:  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  (EST) 

700.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  Elementary 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

Prerequisites:  EPY  304,  335,  336  or  equivalent,  one 
year  of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  stu- 
dent teaching  for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials  and  methods  for 
experienced  teachers  in  lieu  of  regular  student  teach- 
ing. Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered  only  in  the 
first  six  weeks  session  of  summer  quarter. 

707.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  Junior 
High  Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

702.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  Secondary 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours 

770.  Fundamentals  in  Supervision  of  Students 
Teaching. 


Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher 
personnel. 

Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  an  practices  in 
the  supervision  of  student  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences. 

777.  Internship  in  the  Supervision  of  StudentTeaching. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  work  program;  directed  supervision  of 
student  teaching. 

772.  Investigation  in  the  Supervision  of  Student 
Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  EST  710  and  711  and  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student 
teaching,  emphasizing  research  in  problems  of  stu- 
dent teaching. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching — Sectioned  by 
Teaching  Field  (Masters).  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  student  teaching  in  cooperation  labora- 
tory schools. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  (ETI) 

600.  Special  Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

700.     Occupational  Analysis. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within 
an  occupation  for  instructional  content. 
707.     Principles  and  practices    in   Teaching   Industrial 
Subjects. 

Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative 
skills  and  related  technology;  organization  of  subject 
matter,  lesson  planning  and  student  appraisal. 

702.  Curriculum  Planning  for  Trade  and  Industrial 
Subjects. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of 
curricula  for  trade  and  technical  courses. 

703.  Instructional  Development  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Subjects. 

Prerequisite:  ETI  702. 

Development  of   courses   of   study,   course   outlines, 

instructional    material,    and    organization    of    course 

content. 

704.  School  Shop  Equipment  and  Management. 
Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school 
shops  and  laboratories;  selection  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment. 

705.  History  and  Policies  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contribu- 
tions of  vocational  educators;  and  principles  and  laws 
under  which  program  operates. 

709.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Mate- 
rial for  Cooperative  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  ETI  707. 

Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source 
material  for  general  and  directly  related  study  in  part- 
time  cooperative  classes. 

770.     Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial Education. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 
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(For  other  course  offerings  in  trade  and  industrial 
education,  see  listings  under  Vocational  Education). 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EVO) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Vocational  Education. 

699.     Research  Seminar.  1-10  hours. 

703.  Coordination  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

Standards  and  selection  of  students  and  training  sta- 
tions and  guidance  of  students  in  cooperative 
vocational  education  programs. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching  Vocational  Education. 

707.     Adult  Vocational  Education. 

Designed  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult  educa- 
tion; to  develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult 
problems;  and  to  discover  and  apply  appropriate 
methods  of  organizing  and  teaching  adult  groups. 

746,    747,    748.     Internship    in    Teaching    Vocational 

Education. 

806.     Administration    and   Supervision    of   Vocational 

Education  Programs. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Vocational  Education. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Vocational  Education. 

901.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education. 
Consideration    is    given    to    the    development    of 
curricula   based   on   the   needs   and   interests   of  stu- 
dents. 

902.  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education. 
Designed  to  guide  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin- 
istrators to  develop  the  ability  to  evaluate 
departments  and  programs  of  vocational  education  in 
schools  and  communities;  to  guide  teachers  in  the 
development  of  methods  and  techniques  for  evaluat- 
ing their  own  instruction;  and  designed  to  guide 
teachers  in  planning  techniques  for  evaluating  stu- 
dent development. 

903.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Teaching. 
Designed  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  teacher  educa- 
tion; to  discover  problems  in  vocational  teacher 
education  in  Georgia;  to  determine  relative  emphasis 
that  each  teacher  training  agency  should  place  upon 
solution  of  the  several  problems;  and  to  project 
plans  for  an  apprentice  training  program. 

904.  Problems  in  Vocational  Education. 

906.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Youth  Organizations. 
Includes  contributions  of  youth  organizations  to  vo- 
cational education  curricula;  planning,  directing,  and 
evaluating  programs  of  work,  including  group  and 
individual  projects;  techniques  of  leadership  training 
and  group  development;  for  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  of  vocational  education. 

908.     Foundations  of  Vocational  Education. 
Overview  of  history,  legislation,  premises,  and  curric- 
ulum  interrelationships   of  vocational   education   and 
practical  arts  programs. 

930.     Thesis  in  Vocational  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Vocational  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Vocational  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Vocational  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Vocational  Education. 


ENGLISH 


R.  H.  West 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  foreign  lan- 
guages (French  and  German).  Other  requirements  for 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  may  be  obtained  from 
the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  English. 

Two  courses  in  English  numbered  400  or  above  are 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  following  courses. 

600.     Old  English  (Mr.  Stephenson.) 
A   study   of   the   language    and    literature   of   England 
before   the    Norman    Conquest,   with    reading  of   se- 
lected texts. 

602.  Chaucer.  (Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Miss 
Irwin,  Mr.  Provost.) 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  minor  poems. 

603.  Milton.  (Mr.  West,  Mr.  Martin.) 

A  study  of  the  works  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

605.  The  Age  of  Johnson.  (Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Waller.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his 
important  contemporaries. 

606.  Edmund  Spenser  and  His  Age.  (Mr.  Lower.) 

A  study  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  Shepherds  Calen- 
dar and  the  Amoretti.  Attention  is  also  given  to  Spen- 
ser's other  works  and  his  literary  context. 

607.     The  English   Drama  to   1642.   (Mr.   Tison,  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Lower,  Mr.  Martin.) 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shake- 
speare) from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of  the 
theaters. 

60S.     English    Drama    of    the    Restoration    and    Eigh- 
teenth Century.  (Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Waller.) 
A  study  of  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  period:  Dry- 
den,  Wycherley,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and 
others. 

609.     Elizabethan  Poetry.  (Mr.  Lower,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr. 

West,  Miss  Stewart.) 

A  study  of   non-dramatic  poets  from   Spenser  to 

Donne. 

670.  English  Grammar:  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
(Miss  Appleby,  Miss  Irwin.) 
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677.  English  Grammar:  Syntax.  (Miss  Appleby,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Stanley.) 

672.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  (Miss 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Martin.) 

A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and 
of  a  few  prose  selections  related  to  them. 

673.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (Miss  Appleby, 
Miss  Irwin.) 

674.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Prose.  (Mr.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Baine.) 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
some  of  their  contemporaries. 

675.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry.  (Mr.  Beau- 
mont.) 

A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

676.  Early  Romantic  Literature.  (Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Hutcherson.) 

A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  18th 
century  pre-romantic  writers. 

677.  Later  Romantic  Literature.  (Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Hutcherson,  Mr.  McWhorter.) 

A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

678.  Beowulf.  (Mr.  Stephenson.) 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linguistics, 
the  epic  tradition,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

679.  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration.  (Mr.  Waller.) 
A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  from  1660  to 
1700.  Major  attention  is  given  to  Dryden,  Butler, 
Rochester,  and  Pepys. 

620.  American  Literature  to  1865.  (Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Free,  Mr.  Reeves.) 

A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellec- 
tual currents. 

622.  American  Literature  Since  1865.  (Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Krickel.) 

A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellec- 
tual currents. 

625.     Romanticism  in  American  Literature.  (Mr.  Free, 

Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Colvert.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and 

Hawthorne. 

627.     Realism  in  American  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore.) 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,   Henry  James, 
William  Dean  Howells,  and  Stephen  Crane. 

629.  Southern  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Reeves, 
Mr.  Krickel,  Mr.  Colvert.) 

A  survey  of  the  intellectual  thought  and  literary 
achievement  in  the  South  from  1610  to  the  present 
time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and  Lanier. 

630.  History  of  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 

A  survey  of  literary  theory  from  the  Creeks  to  20th 
century  formalism. 

639.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Early  Tudor  Period. 
(Miss  Carpenter.) 

Major  English  writers  from  c.  1485  to  the  mid-16th 
century:  More,  .  Ascham,  Eliot,  Hoby,  Skelton,  Bar- 
clay, Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville.  Literary  genres,  trends, 
and  influences  will  be  studied,  on  the  continent  as 
well  as  in  England. 

640.  Shakespeare:  Part  I.  (Mr.  West,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr. 
Lower,  Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Martin.) 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;   King  Richard  the  Second;  King 


Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing; 
As  You  Like  It;  Hamlet. 

647.     Shakespeare:  Part  II.  (Mr.  West,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr. 
Lower,  Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Martin.) 
Twelfth  Night;  Macbeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra; Coriolanus;  The  Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 

642.     Victorian  Poetry.  (Mr.  Marshall.) 

A  study  of   the  works   of  Tennyson,    Browning,  and 

Arnold. 

652.      Victorian  Prose.  (Mr.  Thurman.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Rus- 

kin,  and  Arnold. 

667.  Twentieth-Century  British  Poetry.  (Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Krickel,  Mr.  Montgomery.) 

662.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry.  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Krickel.) 

663.  The  Twentieth-Century  British  Novel.  (Mr.  Buf- 
kin,  Mr.  Krickel.) 

A  study  of  the  British  novel  in  the  modern  age. 

664.  The  Twentieth-Century  American  Novel.  (Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Krickel,  Mr.  Bufkin.) 

A  study  of  the  American  novel  since  World  War  I. 

665.  Modern  Drama.  (Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Thurman.) 

803.     Milton.  (Mr.  West.) 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  John  Milton  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  intellectual  background. 

806.     Seminar    in    English    Romantic    Literature.    5-15 
hours.  (Mr.  McWhorter,  Mr.  Patterson.) 
A    research    course    in    special    problems    in   Words- 
worth, Coleridge,   Byron,   Keats,   or   in   special   prob- 
lems of  the  period. 

808.  Middle  English.  5-10  hours.  (Mr.  Stephenson, 
Mr.  Mitchell.) 

Reading  of  Middle  English  texts,  with  linguistic  and 
literary  study. 

809.  English  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  (Mr. 
Mitchell.) 

A  study  of  the  English  Chaucerians,  the  Scottish 
Chaucerians,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

870.  Seminar  in  Historical  English  Linguistics.  (Mr. 
Stephenson,  Miss  Appleby,  Miss  Irwin.) 

875.     Seminar  in   Eighteenth-Century   Literature.   5-15 

hours.  (Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Beaumont.) 

A  study  of  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Fielding,  or  Blake. 

820.     Seminar  in   American    Literature    to    1865.    (Mr. 

Free,  Mr.  Reeves.) 

A  research  course  in  special  problems. 

822.  Seminar  in  American  Literature  Since  1865.  (Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Colvert,  Mrs.  Tully.) 

823.  American  Humor.  (Mr.  Moore.) 

A  study  of  humorous  writing  in  the  United  States, 
with  emphasis  on  Southern  frontier  humor  and  on 
Mark  Twain. 

824.  American  Local  Color.  (Mr.  Moore.) 

A  study  of  local-color  writing  in  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  1900  with  emphasis  on  Harte,  Cable, 
Harris,  Jewett,  Woolson,  and  Mark  Twain. 

829.  Seminar  in  Southern  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Reeves.) 
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840.     Seminar  in  Elizabethan  Drama.   (Mr.  West,  Mr. 

Tison.) 

A   research   course   in   special    problems,   with   major 

emphasis  on  Shakespeare. 

842.  Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature.  5-15  hours.  (Mr. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Thurman.) 

A  research  course  in  special  problems  in  the  works  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  or  Carlyle. 

850.  Bibliography  and  Research  Methods.  (Mr. 
Baine.) 

865.  Seminar  in  Modern  Literature.  5-15  hours.  (Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Bufkin,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 
Free.) 

A  study  of  some  author  or  problem  in  twentieth- 
century  British  or  American  literature.  Topics  will  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

930.     Thesis.  5-15  hours.  (Staff.) 


H.  O.  Lund 

(Biological  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  or 
one  language  and  10  hours  in  an  auxiliary  field  in  lieu 
of  the  second  language. 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Faculty  joint- 
staffed  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ecology  enable  students  to  work  in  entomol- 
ogy but  obtain  specific  training  outside  the 
department.  Specialized  research  facilities  within  the 
department  include:  walk-in  constant  temperature- 
humidity  climate  rooms;  temperature-humidity  con- 
trolled insectory  and  rearing  rooms;  natural  climate 
insectory;  temperature  controlled  animal  rooms; 
greenhouse  space;  Cobalt-60  radiation  source;  gas 
chromatographs;  radiation  counting  equipment; 
spectrophotometric  equipment;  and  unusually  good 
insect  and  acarine  collections.  Facilities  outside  the 
department  but  available  for  use  include:  electron 
microscopes;  .University  Computer  Center;  forestry 
research  areas;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  labo- 
ratories; water  quality  control  laboratory;  and  state 
experiment  Station  laboratories.  Faculty  and  facilities 
are  available  for  student  training  and  research  in: 
acarology;  aquatic  entomology;  economic  entomol- 
ogy; forest  entomology;  insect  behavior;  insect  bio- 
chemistry; insect  ecology;  medical  entomology; 
morphology;  physiology;  radiation  entomology;  sys- 
tematics;  and  toxicology. 

Departmental  and  research  assistantships  and  fel- 
lowships are  available  from  the  entomology 
department.  Other  financial  aid  is  also  available 
through  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  without  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  entomology  are  expected  to  make  up  these 
deficiences  during  their  graduate  tenure.  Some  aca- 
demic assistance  is  required  of  all  students  as  a  part 
of  their  graduate  training. 

607.  Insect  Taxonomy.  Two  lectures  and  three  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Atyeo.) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  with  practice  in 
the  classification  of  all  orders  of  insects. 
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675.  Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  370,  one  course  in  organic 
chemistry,  and  either  Zoology  300  or  Botany  380. 
(Mr.Tsao.) 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  pro- 
cesses and  functions  of  the  various  organ  systems  of 
the  insects. 

640.  Insect  Behavior.  Three  lectures  and  one  3- 
to  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Matthews.) 

An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  principles  of  behav- 
ior, with  emphasis  on  reproduction,  mimicry,  insect- 
plant  interactions  and  the  development  of  sociality. 

650.  Insect  Ecology.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  two- 
3  hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisites:  Entomology  325  or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Crossley.) 

A  study  of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of 
insect  population  and  community  ecology  with  em- 
phasis on  interactions  between  structure  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

670.  Insect  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (  Mr.  Hermann.) 

Comparisons  of  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  insects 
with  other  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.  Insect  tis- 
sues will  be  dissected  and  preparations  of  the  major 
body  systems  examined  for  gross  and  microscopic 
differences. 

674.     Advanced    Economic    Entomology.    Three    lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Two   courses    in   entomology.    (Mr. 
Miller.) 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  con- 
trol of  agricultural  pests  on  the  maintenance  of 
agroecosystem  stability.  Includes  theoretical,  labora- 
tory and  field  studies  of  the  effects  of  pressures  on 
an  insect  population. 

677.     Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides.  Three 
lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    One   course    in   organic   chemistry  and 
one  of  the  following  entomology  courses:   370,  374, 
376  or  382.  (Mr.  Himel.) 

A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  in- 
secticides, of  accessory  materials  and  of  their  toxicol- 
ogical  effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

680.  Introductory  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 
(Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Crossley  and  Mr.  Atyeo.) 
Classification,  ecology  and  biology  of  the  major 
groups  of  mites. 

682.  Bionomics  of  Forest  Insects.  Lecture  and  labo- 
ratory. 

Prerequisite:    Entomology   382    or    permission    of    in- 
structor. (Mr.  Berisford  and  Mr.  Franklin.) 
A  study  of  population  dynamics  of  some  major  forest 
insects  and  the  ecological  basis  for  control  of  these 
pests. 

692.     Field  Entomology. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  401  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Atyeo  and  Mr.  Crossley.) 
An  extended  summer  field  trip  of  2-4  weeks  during 


which  the  identification  and  distribution  of  insects 
with  respect  to  selected  ecological  habitats  will  be 
studied. 

694.     Aquatic    Ectomology.    Three    lectures    and    two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:    Entomology  225  or  equivalent.   Offered 

spring  of  even  years.  (Mr.  Wallace.) 

An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology 

of  aquatic  insects. 

773.  Insects  of  Field  and  Stream.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological 
sciences  and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in 
biological  science  or  education.  (Mr.  Hermann  and 
Mr.  Lea.) 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land 
and  in  water;  their  identification  and  life  habits,  and 
the  control  of  noxious  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  these  forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  bi- 
ology. 

775.     Advanced  Field  and   Stream    Entomology.   Two 
lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  773.  (Staff.) 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Entomology  773  emphasizing 
more  specific  insect  identification,  environmental  re- 
lationships and  insect  distribution. 

800.  Entomology  Seminar.  1  hour  credit  per  quarter. 
Weekly  meetings  of  one  hour. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  in  a  biological  science. 
(Staff.) 

Discussion  of  topics  relating  to  entomology,  both 
fundamental  and  applied,  including  literature,  re- 
views and  discussion  of  recent  advancements. 

876.  Advanced  Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and 
one  4-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  261,  Insect  Physiol- 
ogy 615  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Blum.) 
A  study  of   metabolism   and   physiological    regulatory 
mechanisms  in  insects. 

877.  Insect  Biochemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  615  and  one  graduate  level 
course  in  biochemistry.  (Mr.  Blum  and  Mr.  Lea.) 
A  study  of  the  metabolic  systems  and  natural   prod- 
ucts produced  by  insects.  The  course  will  stress  bio- 
chemical pathways  which  are  peculiar  to  insects. 

850.     Advanced  Insect  Ecology.  Three  2-hour  lectures 
and  two  4-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Entomology  650,  or  Biology  302,  or 
equivalent  plus  one  course  in  statistics.   (Mr.  Cross- 
ley.) 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  insect  distribution  and 
abundance  and  the  methods  of  evaluating  research 
data  bearing  on  these  theories. 

860.  Radiation  Entomology.  Two  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  entomol- 
ogy (including  Entomology  450  or  equivalent)  plus 
one  course  in  statistics.  (Mr.  Crossley.) 
Application  of  radiation  and  radioisotope  techniques 
to  entomology,  especially  insect  ecology  and  control 
of  insect  pests. 

877.     Taxonomy  of  Insect  Larvae.   Two   lectures   and 

three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:   Any  one  of  the  following:   Entomology 
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370,   374   or   376   and    one    additional    senior   division 
course  in  biological  science.  Offered  alternate  years. 
(Not  offered  1971-72.)  (Mr.  Wallace.) 
A  study  of  the   classification,   biology,   and   phyloge- 
netic  and  economic  significance  of  insect  larvae. 

873.     Advanced  General  Entomology.   Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  and  one  additional  sen- 
ior division  course.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Offered 
1971-72.)  (Mr.  Lund.) 

An  advanced  treatment  of  general  entomology,  in- 
cluding insect  evolution,  entomological  literature, 
and  other  special  topics. 

875.  Principles  of  Systematics.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratories. 

Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  animal  biological  sciences. 
(Mr.  Ross.) 

Systematics  is  the  science  of  classification  of  orga- 
nisms (taxonomy).  This  course  is  a  study  concerned 
with  the  presentation  of  the  basic  entomological 
principles  relating  to  the  (1)  categories  and  concepts 
of  systematics,  (2)  to  the  procedures  of  systematics, 
and  (3)  to  nomenclature. 

576.     Advanced  Medical  Entomology  I.  Three  lectures 

and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:    Consent   of   instructor.   Alternate   years 

(even)  (Mr.  Weathersby.) 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and 

control  of  medically  important  Diptera. 

877.     Advanced   Medical   Entomology    II.    Three    lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Consent   of   instructor.   Alternate   years 
(odd).  (Mr.  Weathersby.) 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and 
control  of  the  medically  important  arthropods  other 
than  Diptera. 

880.  Advanced  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  680.  (Mr.  Atyeo,  Mr.  Cross- 
ley  and  Mr.  Hunter.) 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  groups  of  mites  with 
emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  man. 

887.  Advanced  Insect  Toxicology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratories. 

Prerequisites:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Brady.) 
A  study  of  the  modes  of  action  of  important  classes 
of  insecticides  and  other  materials  important  to  insect 
control,  structure-toxicity  relationships,  insecticide 
degradation  and  residues,  and  physiology  of  resist- 
ance to  insecticides. 

900.     Problems  in  Entomology.  (Staff.) 
In   this  course   students  are   allowed   to  work   inten- 
sively on  approved  problems  in  entomology. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
DESIGN 


Hubert  B.  Owens 

(Landscape  Architecture  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  design  of  open  space — landscape  architecture — is 
both  a  challenge  and  a  profession.  It  is  a  creative 
process  leading  to  an  efficient  and  beautiful  environ- 
ment. Today,  our  environment  is  increasingly  endan- 
gered by  man's  inept  stewardship  of  his  world.  The 
School  of  Environmental  Design  seeks  to  avert  this 
danger  by  training  professionals  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  environmental  stewardship. 
Through  its  series  of  programs  in  design,  education 
and  research,  the  School  serves  as  a  regional  center 
for  environmental  planning  and  design  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States. 

The  prospective  student  will  find  that  the  School  is 
well  located  to  serve  as  a  regional  center  for  environ- 
mental design.  In  addition  to  the  many  facilities  and 
courses  offered  by  the  School  and  University  at  large, 
the  special  facilities  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  Insti- 
tute of  Natural  Resources,  and  Institute  of  Commu- 
nity and  Area  Development,  are  available  as 
additional  educational  and  research  resources.  Other 
cooperating  Federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies  include  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Northeast 
Georgia  Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
and  the  Southeast  Area  Water  Laboratory. 

The  School  offers  a  four  quarter  graduate  profes- 
sional program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  An  eight  quarter  joint  pro- 
gram in  landscape  architecture  and  city  planning  is 
also  offered  in  cooperation  with  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology.  Candidates  for  the  joint  program  receive 
degrees  in  landscape  architecture  and  city  planning. 
The  programs  of  the  School  are  adapted  to  and  en- 
courage students  with  varying  academic  back- 
grounds. However,  the  plan  of  study  for  such 
students  will  vary  depending  upon  their  academic 
and  professional  preparation  and  their  technical 
competence  in  landscape  architecture. 

The  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  re- 
quires 60  credit  hours  of  study  beyond  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  program  recognizes  that  the 
responsibilities  of  the  professional  landscape  archi- 
tect become   greater  as   the   complexities  of  the  hu- 
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man  environment  increase.  To  satisfy  these 
responsibilities  the  program  has  the  following  objec- 
tives: to  train  professionals  with  a  broader  academic 
foundation  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
undergraduate  level;  to  initiate  research  projects  in 
environmental  design;  to  train  graduates  of  other 
disciplines  as  environmental  designers;  to  study  ur- 
ban and  regional  scale  problems  of  environmental 
design;  to  provide  the  graduate  student  with  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  academic  philosophy  which  permits 
and  encourages  independent  research,  discovery  and 
individual  expression;  to  encourage  the  development 
of  multi-discipline  approaches  to  the  study  of  and 
solution  to  environmental  design  problems. 


Program 

LAR  701,  702,  703,  704 

LAR  754 

LAR  765 

LAR  653* 

LAR  801 

LAR  930 

Sociology 

Geography 

Electives 

Total  Hours 


20  credit  hours 
3  credit  hours 
5  credit  hours 
5  credit  hours 
2  credit  hours 

5-10  credit  hours 
5  credit  hours 
5  credit  hours 

5-10  credit  hours 
60  credit  hours 


*Students   with   city   planning   background   take   5  additional 
hours  in  geography  or  sociology. 


Joint  Program  in  City  Planning 

The  University  of  Georgia  Graduate  School  and  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  offers  a  joint  two- 
year  program  for  eligible  graduate  students  leading  to 
the  simultaneous  award  of  two  degrees — Master  of 
City  Planning  by  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  by  The  University 
of  Georgia. 

This  joint  program  serves  the  rapidly  growing 
needs  of  planning  agencies,  planning  consultants  and 
others  for  professionals  who  have  competence  in  city 
planning  and  large  scale  urban  design.  For  informa- 
tion on  this  program,  interested  candidates  should 
write  to  the  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  School  of 
Environmental  Design,  University  of  Georgia. 

600.     (ENV)  Man  and  the  Physical  Environment. 
Prerequisite:    Upper  division   standing  or  consent  of 
instructor.    Not  open    to   landscape   architecture   ma- 
jors. 

A  survey  course  for  non-majors  which  investigates 
the  natural  and  man-made  forces  affecting  environ- 
mental quality  and  change.  Developed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  a  participating  role  in  environmental  is- 
sues. 

653.  City  Planning  and  Environmental  Design. 
A  graduate  background  course  in  city  planning  and 
civic  design,  covering  the  history,  theory  and  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject.  The  student  is  introduced  to  an 
informed  understanding  of  civic  problems  and  mod- 
ern trends  in  city  and  regional  planning. 

707,  702,  703,  704.  Special  Problems  in  Landscape 
Architecture.  5  to  20  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  sen- 
ior division  work  in  design  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Intensive  studies  in  special  aspects  of  landscape  ar- 
chitecture, designed  to  explore  applications  in  such 
fields  as  park  and   recreation   development,  planting 


design,  theory  and  history,  landscape  construction, 
rural  and  urban  land  use  studies  and  development. 
Several  group  projects  are  undertaken  by  the  stu- 
dents to  acquaint  them  with  large  and  complex  plan- 
ning and  design  studies  in  which  teamwork  requiring 
research,  analysis  and  design  is  involved. 

725.  Regional  Recreation  Planning. 
Regional  scale  survey;  devoted  to  facilitate  ultimate 
requirements  for  recreation,  considered  in  the  realm 
of  conjecture  and  rationalization.  A  general  term  pro- 
ject of  function,  space  requirements,  financial  con- 
siderations and  policies  for  the  future. 

727.     Park  Design. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for 
specific  recreational  sites.  Problems  in  schematic  dia- 
gramming of  land  use;  site  surveys,  staging  develop- 
ments and  planting  design  principles.  Discussion  of 
ethics,  contracts  and  specifications. 

754.     Civic  Design.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  LAR  653. 

The  study  of  techniques  for  the  design  and  improve- 
ment of  the  urban  environment,  including  methods 
for  the  beautification,  renovation,  restoration  and 
preservation  of  towns,  buildings  and  historic  sites. 

765.     Advanced  Landscape  Construction. 
Prerequisite:  LAR  358. 

The  study  of  construction  and  engineering  require- 
ments involved  in  subdivision  and  other  large  scale 
landscape  design  projects,  including  land  drainage, 
sewage  disposal,  road  design,  cost  estimating  and 
specification  writing. 

801a, b,c.  Seminar  in  Landscape  Architecture.  1  to  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  grad- 
uate study  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  discussion   of  current   issues,   research  and   new 
developments  in  the  field. 

930.     Thesis. 
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FOOD  SCIENCE 


J.  C.  Ayres 

(Food  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  food  science  and  to  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  food  science  and  dairy  manufacturing  are 
offered. 

Since  the  application  of  science  and  engineering 
are  important  in  properly  selecting,  preparing,  pro- 
cessing, packaging,  distributing  and  utilizing  foods, 
students  selecting  this  field  must  be  able  to  delve 
into  problems  involving  chemistry,  microbiology,  and 
other  basic  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  more  applied 
problems  concerned  with  food  production,  stability, 
or  toxicology.  Individuals  whose  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  in  other  fields  of  science  often  enter  this 
graduate  program  because  of  the  important  chal- 
lenges of  supplying  food  to  mankind,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  this  field  provides  to  those  with  advance 
degrees.  Programs  of  study  are  worked  out  for  each 
individual  to  best  utilize  his  prior  training  and  his 
career  objectives.  The  food  science  department  occu- 
pies one  of  the  buildings  in  The  University  of  Georgia 
science  complex,  is  well  equipped  with  modern  in- 
strumentation and  other  facilities  for  graduate  re- 
search, and  its  staff  is  composed  of  scientists  trained 
in  several  of  the  fundamental  disciplines  as  well  as  in 
food  science  or  technology. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  through  (1)  gradu- 
ate teaching  or  research  assistantships;  (2)  National 
Science  Foundation;  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
or  other  competitive  or  sponsored  fellowships  and 
industrial  assistantships;  and  (3)  Public  Health  Service 
traineeships.  Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to 
apply  for  financial  aid  at  least  nine  months  in  advance 
of  the  quarter  they  intend  to  enter  Graduate  School. 
Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  food 
science  department. 

Courses  in  dairy  manufacturing  are  listed  under  the 
heading  "Dairy  Science." 

609.     Community  and  Home  Food  Preservation. 
Prerequisite:   At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in 
appropriate   departments    as   determined    by   the    in- 
structor. Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
(Mr.  Powers.) 


The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  present  practices  and  possible  im- 
provement in  home  and  community  methods.  The 
effect  of  various  methods  of  food  preservation  will  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  public  health,  food  spoilage, 
food  quality,  and  the  nutritional  value  of  the  foods. 

677.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Prerequisite:   Microbiology  350,   Food   Science  200  or 
409,   and   Chemistry  340.   Three    lectures   and   two   3- 
hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Toledo.) 

Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer, 
and  refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The 
course  will  cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design 
practices,  and  equipment  used  on  these  operations, 
as  well  as  the  physical,  chemical,  and  microbial 
changes  that  can  occur  in  foods  in  processes  employ- 
ing these  operations. 

672.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  611  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  (Mr. 
Toledo.) 

Continuation  of  FS  611.  Covers  phase  equilibria  in 
foods,  evaporation,  de-aeration,  drying,  filtration, 
size  reduction,  mechanical  separation  processes,  ag- 
glomeration, and  process  control. 

674.     Food  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:   Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  340,  Food 

Science  200  or  409.   Three    lectures   and   two   3-hour 

laboratories.  (Mr.  Lillard.) 

A  study  of  the   chemical   and   physical   properties   of 

foods. 

627.  Environmental  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Two  lectures  and 
three  2-hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabo- 
lism of  organisms  will  be  discussed.  Agents  used  to 
retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be  presented 
and  their  mode  of  action  studied.  Dynamics  of  the 
physical,  physiological  and  chemical  factors  affecting 
bacteria  and  their  resistance  to  antimicrobial  agents 
will  be  discussed.  Isolation  of  anaerobes,  enumera- 
tion and  factors  affecting  sporogenesis,  dormancy 
and  spore  germination  will  be  examined. 

622.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Food  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:    Food    Science  414.   Three   lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Lillard 
and  Mr.  Koehler.) 

Polarographic,  spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas 
chromatographic,  and  potentiometric  methods  of 
analysis  as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of 
results. 

623.  Food  Packaging.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  2-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Smit.) 
A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  microbiological, 
and  economic  problems  related  to  food  packaging. 
Characteristics  and  uses  of  metal,  glass,  paper  and 
flexible  film  packaging  materials  and  containers. 
Methods  of  testing  packages  and  packaging  materials 
for  performance  such  as  physical  strength,  water 
vapor  and  organic  vapor  permeability  and  transmis- 
sion, grease  proofness,  and  humidity  equilbria  of 
foods. 

624.  Advanced  Science  of  Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry 
Processing. 
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Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411,  414,  and  395.  Three 
lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Saffle.) 
Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to 
physical,  chemical,  enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes 
occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry  products  during 
processing.  These  will  be  studied  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  canning,  curing,  freezing,  refrigeration, 
spoilage  of  fresh  and  processed  flesh  products,  and 
the  use  and  development  of  by-products. 

800.     Industrial  Fermentation. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  and  Biochemistry  801. 
(Offered  alternate  years;  offered  1969-70).  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of 
organic  acids,  enzymes,  vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran, 
and  other  products  from  agricultural  or  industrial 
starting  materials  will  be  studied.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  theoretical  or  fundamental  reac- 
tions involved  and  conditions  affecting  fermentative 
efficiency. 

807.  Food  Polysaccharides.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  and  Food  Science  614. 
Two  lectures  and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Smit.) 
A  study  of  the  occurrence,  classification,  detection 
and  identification  of  the  more  important  plant  and 
marine  polysaccharides  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  present  in  foods  or  added  to  foods  during 
manufacture. 

802.     Food  Lipids.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341,  Food  Science  614,  Bio- 
chemistry 601  or  801  or  permission  of  instructor.  Two 
lectures  and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Lillard.) 
A  study  of  the  structure,  composition,  properties, 
preservation,  deterioration,  analysis  and  nutritional 
qualities  of  lipids  in  foods. 

805.     Flavor  Chemistry  and  Evaluation. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  621,  Chemistry  341.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  labs.   (Mr.  Powers  and  Mr.  Lil- 
lard.) 

Sensory  methods  of  evaluating  flavor  and  physical  or 
chemical  methods  of  measuring  flavor  components; 
the  flavor  characteristics  of  various  chemicals,  espe- 
cially as  influenced  by  concentration  and  interaction 
with  other  compounds;  flavor  formulation;  and  the 
stability  of  flavor  substances  during  processing  and 
storage  will  be  studied. 

807.  Food  Colorants. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340,  341.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  labs.  (Staff.) 

The  chemical,  biochemical,  and  nutritive  properties 
of  the  carotenoids,  porphyrins,  flavonoids,  melano- 
idins,  and  other  food  colorants  are  studied.  Methods 
used  for  their  isolation  and  study  are  demonstrated. 

808.  Food  Toxicology.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  Chemistry  340.  Three 
lectures.  (Mr.  Ayres.) 

Principles  and  problems  in  evaluating  the  whole- 
someness  and  safety  of  foods,  food  components, 
additives  and  contaminants.  Consideration  of  selec- 
tive toxicity,  detoxication  mechanisms,  structure  and 
biological  activity;  basic  concepts  and  techniques  of 
safety  evaluation,  interpretation  of  biological  data. 

809.  Chemistry  of  Food  Colloids. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253,  Chemistry  341,  Food 
Science  611.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs.  (Mr. 
Saffle.) 


A  study  of  food  emulsion  from  a  physical  and  chemi- 
cal view  of  surface  activity,  theories  of  emulsions, 
dual  emulsion  and  inversion  of  phases,  emulsifying 
agents,  emulsion  formulation,  de-emulsification,  and 
emulsification  equipment. 

815.     Food  Science  Seminar.  1-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Any  two  senior  division  courses  in  food 
science. 

A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  major- 
ing in  the  department. 

819-820.     Methods  in  Food  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411.  Two  discussion  peri- 
ods  and    six   laboratory    periods   per   week.    (Mr. 
Eitenmiller.) 

Selected  problems  associated  with  food  preservation 
will  be  studied  intensively  to  extend  the  student's 
knowledge  of  food  science  principles  and  to  develop 
greater  facility  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  the  solution  of  new  problems.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques from  both  basic  and  applied  fields  of  science 
will  be  studied. 

830.     Radiation  Principles. 

Prerequisite:   Biochemistry  801   or  equivalent,   Botany 

380,  or  Poultry  601,  or  Physics  228.  Two  lectures  and 

two  4-hour   laboratories.   (Mr.    Hamdy,   Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  LaRocca.) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and   ra- 

diobiology. 

856.      Protein  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  451.  (Offered  alternate  years; 
offered  1970-71.)  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  labora- 
tories. (Mr.  Hamdy.) 

An  examination  of  the  current  research  on  proteins, 
their  structure,  isolation,  denaturation,  enzymatic  and 
other  biological  activity.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  physico-chemical  properties,  ion-protein  inter- 
action, and  chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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FOREST 
RESOURCES 


A.  M.  Herrick 

(Forest  Resources  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  opportunities  in  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  encompass  the  numerous  disciplines 
needed  to  understand  and  effectively  manage  the 
renewable  natural  resources. 

Graduate  training  and  research  are  conducted  in 
forest  ecology,  silvicultural  systems,  forest  tree  physi- 
ology, forest  genetics,  forest  hydrology,  forest  soils, 
forest  protection  including  fire  science,  forest  ento- 
mology, and  forest  pathology,  wood  products,  and 
wood  technology.  Excellent  facilities  are  available  for 
graduate  study  in  terrestrial  wildlife  and  in  fisheries 
management.  Students  interested  in  the  fields  of 
mensuration,  biometrics,  and  operations  research 
find  the  opportunities  for  training  in  these  fields  to 
be  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  both  staff  and 
computing  facilities. 

Physical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
include  a  complex  of  three  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  graduate  research  facilities.  In 
addition,  two  modern  U.  S.  Forest  Service  research 
laboratories  are  located  adjacent  to  the  School.  They 
provide  a  well-trained  staff  of  scientists  and  excellent 
facilities  for  cooperative  research  in  silviculture,  ento- 
mology, pathology,  wood  utilization,  and  timber 
characteristics.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  also  maintains  a 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources. 

Students  are  accepted  from  related  fields  such  as 
botany,  zoology,  etc.  for  graduate  work  in  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources,  if  otherwise  qualified.  They  will 
usually  be  required  to  take  Forest  Resources  804,  844, 
and  894. 

600.  Advanced  Forest  Soils.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Forest  Resources  300,  310.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  May.) 
Morphological,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils  in  relation  to  growth  of  forest  trees;  classifica- 
tion of  forest  soil  profiles  and  site  index;  response  to 
harvesting  and  site  preparation  treatments,  drainage 
and  fertilization.  Appraisal  of  soil  conditions  on  forest 
properties. 


607.  Physiology  of  Woody  Plants.  (Equivalent  of  Bot- 
any 401).  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483,  or  Horticulture  308, 
or  Forest  Resources  203.  Four  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
Special  topics  in  structure  and  function  of  woody 
plants.  Patterns  of  primary  and  secondary  growth, 
growth  and  form,  transport  in  zylem  and  phloem, 
dormancy,  and  reproduction. 

602.      Forest  Tree  Improvement.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Genetics    358.    Three    lectures    and    two 
weekend  field  trips.  (Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Reines,  and  Mr. 
Steinbeck.) 

Methods  of  selection,  breeding  and  propagation; 
heritability  of  traits;  geographical  variation  patterns  of 
forest  trees. 

670.     Micrometeorology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:     Mathematics    253,     Physics    128,    and 
Geography  120.  Four  lectures  and  one  discussion  sec- 
tion. (Mr.  Lambert.) 

Transfer  of  heat,  mass,  and  momentum  in  the  lower 
layers  of  the  atmosphere,  both  from  uniform  surfaces 
and  individual  surface  elements.  Heat  transfer  by  ra- 
diation, convection,  and  conduction;  mass  transfer  of 
water  vapor  and  pollutants;  wind  profile  analysis. 

677.  Watershed  Hydrology.  (Equivalent  of  Geogra- 
phy 404).  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  128  and  Geography  120  or  For- 
est Resources  311  or  permission  of  instructor.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr. 
Hewlett  and  Mr.  Nutter.) 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soil,  vegetation,  physi- 
ography and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  erosion  and  land  forming. 
Problems  of  measurement  and  regulation  of  stream- 
flow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and  precipitation 
are  included. 

630.     Forest  Range  Management.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  302.  (Mr.  Jenkins.) 
Principles  of  range  management  involving  the  use  by 
domestic  animals   and   wildlife   of   forest   range   as   a 
resource;    improvement  of  forest   range;    ecology  of 
forest  range  plants. 

637.     Aquatic  Environments.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Forest    Resources    330.    Three    lectures, 

two  2-hour   laboratory   periods   and   field   trips.    (Mr. 

Huish.) 

Consideration    will    be    given    to    common    organisms 

found  in  aquatic  habitats  associated  with  forest  lands 

and  to  the  various  factors  which  influence  them. 

640.     Forest  Recreation  Management.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Forest    Resources    340.    Three    lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  period.  (Staff.) 
Basic  methods  of  managing  forest  resources  for  out- 
door recreation. 

650.     Timber  Characteristics  and  Utilization.  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350.  (Mr.  Page  and  Mr. 

Rice.) 

Study   of   wood    products,    how    they   are    made   and 

used  and  their  wood  requirements  and  influence  on 

forestry  practices. 

657.     Physical  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood.  5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:    Forest    Resources    450.    Three    lectures 
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and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Beckwith 
and  Mr.  Rice.) 

The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture, 
heat,  light,  sound  and  electrical  relations.  Strength 
and  other  characteristics  of  commercial  woods  as  re- 
lated to  growth  and  utilization;  examination  of  stan- 
dard testing  procedures. 

652.  Advanced  Wood  Anatomy.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Forest    Resources    350,    or    Botany   323. 
Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods.   (Mr.   Beckwith  and 
Mr.  Taras.) 

The  recognition  and  identification  of  woody  tissues 
and  the  anatomical  elements  that  make  up  these  tis- 
sues; their  function;  the  microstructure  within  these 
elements;  and  the  interpretation  of  woody  elements 
structure  from  electron  micrographs. 

653.  Principles  of  Micro-Measurements.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Forest    Resources    350,    or    Botany   323. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Microtechniques  used   in  the  study  of  wood  ele- 
ments, characteristics  and  behavior. 

660.     Biometrics.  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200.  Three  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Brister,  Mr.  Clutter,  and 
Mr.  Fortson.) 

The  application  of  basic  statistical  methods  to  prob- 
lems of  estimation  and  inference  in  biological  popu- 
lations. Emphasis  on  the  use  of  regression  techniques 
and  sample  survey  procedures. 

667.      Forest  Mensuration.  4  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Forest  Resources  660  and  Statistics  700. 
Three   lectures   and   one   2-hour   laboratory   period. 
(Mr.  Brister,  Mr.  Clutter,  and  Mr.  Janes.) 
Methods  for  the  direct  measurement  and  the  indirect 
estimation  of  primary  and  secondary  forest  products. 
Emphasis    on    sample    survey   applications    in    timber 
management  and  on  forest  growth  and  yield  relation- 
ships. 

662.  Timber  Management.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  661.  (Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Clutter,  and  Mr.  Janes.) 

The  organization  and  management  of  forest  proper- 
ties for  the  production  of  commercial  forest  prod- 
ucts. 

663.  Advanced  Timber  Management.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  662.  (Mr.  Bethune  and 
Mr.  Brister.) 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
timber  management  practices  and  basic  biological 
principles.  Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  sys- 
tems of  intensive  management  used  outside  the 
United  States. 

650.     Forest  Resources  History  and  Policy.  3  hours. 
(Mr.  Patterson.) 

History  and  development  of  forest  resources  and  leg- 
islation leading  to  present  United  States  forest  re- 
sources policies. 

687.  Forest  Resources  Law.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 
A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  resources 
administration.  This  course  is  in  no  sense  designed, 
nor  should  it  be  inferred,  as  being  a  course  in  in- 
struction in  law  as  would  be  taught  in  a  school  of 
law. 

652.  Socio-Political  Aspects  0f  Forest  Resources 
Management.  3  hours. 


Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Jones.) 
Analyzes    factors    involved    in    formulation    of   forest 
resources  policies.  Examines  roles  of  public  opinion, 
legislative  process,  and  other  constraints  upon  recent 
and  evolving  environmental  decisions. 

683.  Foresf  Land  Use  Planning.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 

The  use  and  planning  of  forest  resources,  using  the 
behavioral  sciences  as  the  base  for  decision  making. 

684.  Forest  Resources  Administration.  3  hours.  (Mr. 
Patterson.) 

Droblems,  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  ad- 
ministration of  personnel;  supervisory  techniques; 
professional  ethics;  professional  licensing. 

690.  Informational  Methods  in  Forest  Resources.  3 
hours.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 

Procedures  and  techniques  of  using  various  media 
essential  to  disseminating  forest  resource  information 
to  the  public. 

700.  Artificial  Regeneration.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  ForesJ  Resources  303.  Three  2-hour  lec- 
ture-laboratory periods.  (Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Reines.) 
Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  re- 
generation. Breeding  and  progeny  testing,  vegetative 
propagation  and  seed  orchard  management;  seed 
handling;  nursery  management,  site  preparation,  di- 
rect seeding,  and  planting. 

770.  Practices  of  Watershed  Management.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  311.  Two  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  One  weekend  field  trip 
may  be  required.  (Mr.  Hewlett  and  Mr.  Nutter.) 
The  application  of  hydrologic  principles  of  wildland 
management.  Social,  economic  and  political  con- 
straints and  watershed  resource  analyses  will  be  re- 
lated to  watershed  management  practices. 

730.  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Population  Analysis  and 
Management.  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  226,  Forest  Resources  330,  Bi- 
ology 302,  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  lectures,  two  3-hour  laboratories,  and  field 
trips.  (Mr.  Marchinton.) 

Application  of  field  and  laboratory  methods  used  by 
wildlife  ecologists  in  the  analysis  and  manipulation  of 
animal  populations. 

737.  Advanced  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  730.  (Mr.  Jenkins  and 
Mr.  Provost.) 

Application  of  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant 
ecology  to  the  biological  basis  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment and  its  coordination  with  other  uses  in  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  habitats. 

732.  Fresh  Water  Fisheries.  5  hours. 
Prerequisities:    Zoology    350,    Forest    Resources    330 
(Mr.  Huish.) 

Application  of  principles  concerning  the  dynamics  of 
fish  populations,  environment,  conservation  and  use 
by  man. 

733.  Marine  Fisheries.  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  350,  Forest  Resources  330. 
This  course  will  be  taught  in  alternate  years  only. 
(Mr.  Huish.) 

A  survey  of  marine  fisheries.  Brief  consideration  will 
be  given  to  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  ma- 
rine fisheries:  general  biology  of  the  species,  types  of 
fishing  gear   employed    in   their   capture,    population 
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dynamics,  and  economic  importance  of  the  fishery. 

734.  Parasites  of  Freshwater  Fishes.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Permission   of   instructor.   Two   lectures 
and  one4-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Fox.) 

Parasites  of  sport  and  commercial  fresh  water  fish  in 
the  southeastern  United  States.  Emphasis  on  life  cy- 
cles, taxonomy,  ecology  techniques  for  host  examina- 
tion, preservation  of  specimens,  and  control 
measures. 

735.  Wildlife  Habitat  Management.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and    two    3-hour    laboratory    periods.    Extended    field 
trips  will  be  required.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 

A  field  course  dealing  with  ecology  of  wildlife  habi- 
tats and  their  manipulation  in  relation  to  other  land 
uses. 

740.     Forest  Recreation  Area  Development.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Forest   Resources   390,   640.   Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Application  of  principles  of  recreation  area  planning, 
site  selection,  and  development. 

757.     Adhesive  Properties  and  Uses.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Types  of  adhesives  available,  types  of  materials  com- 
monly bonded  with  adhesives,  joint  design  related  to 
adhesive  selection   and   a  general   review   of  bonded 
assembly  and  product  uses. 

760.     Forest  Management  Plans.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Permission    of    instructor.    (Mr.    Patter- 
son.) 

Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  prop- 
erty. Presentation  format  must  meet  professional 
standards. 

767.     Environmental  Manipulation.  4  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Forest    Resources    300,    303,    311,    330, 
340,  390,  and  770.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  used  by  the  resource  man- 
ager to  manipulate  the  forest  environment  for  the 
production  of  various  goods  and  services.  The  impact 
of  management  practices  on  all  components  of  the 
forest  ecosystem  is  emphasized. 

770.     Forest  Resources  Economics  I.  5  hours. 

Three    lectures    and   two    2-hour    laboratory   periods. 

(Staff.) 

The  application   of  economic   principles  to   resource 

use. 

777.     Forest  Resources  Economics  II.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  770.  (Staff.) 
A  further  application  of  economic  principles  to  prob- 
lems of  student's  choice. 

772.     Forest  Harvesting.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  303.  (Mr.  Dyson.) 
Equipment,  methods  and  transportation;   cost  analy- 
sis. 

780.  Operations  Analysis  in  Forest  Resources.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  700.  (Staff.) 

An  introduction  to  the  systems  approach  in  forest 
resources  administration.  Management  science  tech- 
niques applicable  to  the  management  of  forest  re- 
sources will  be  presented.  The  use  of  computers  to 
facilitate  problem  solving  will  be  stressed. 


787.     Operational  Problems  in  Forest  Resources  Man- 
agement. 5  hours.  (Mr.  Hargreaves.) 
Principles  of  management   relating  to   the  forest   re- 
sources  enterprise.    Specific   case    problems   will    be 
analyzed. 

790.  Urban  Woodlands.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
The  social,  political  and  economic  impacts  of  the 
urban  arboreal  environment  (trees,  parks,  wood- 
lands, greenbelts,  rights-of-ways)  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  and  solutions  to  woodland  problems  arising 
from  urbanization. 

797.     Urban  Woodlands  Protection.  5  hours. 
Three    lectures    and    two    2-hour    laboratory   periods. 
(Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Franklin.) 

Identification  and  control  of  disease  and  insect  prob- 
lems of  woody  plants  growing  in  urban  areas. 

800.  Forest  Resources  Seminar.  1  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum.  (Staff.) 

Topics,  both  fundamental  and  applied,  relating  to 
multiple-use  management  of  forests  and  wild  land, 
including  literature  review  and  current  advances. 

804.  Forest  Ecosystems.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  for  for- 
est resources  graduate  students  whose  previous  de- 
grees are  from  disciplines  other  than  forest 
resources.  (Staff.) 

A  philosophical  synthesis  of  multiple  use  concepts  in 
forest  ecology  and  a  resume  of  community  relation- 
ships and  management  principles  pertaining  to  forest 
resources. 

805,  806,  807,  815,  816,  817.  Problems  in  Forest  Re- 
sources. 5  hours  each.  (Staff.) 

In  these  courses,  students  are  allowed  to  work  inten- 
sively on  problems  in  an  approved  field  of  forest 
resources.  Courses  numbered  805-807  are  primarily 
for  master's  degree  credit.  Courses  numbered  815- 
817  are  only  for  Ph.D.  credit. 

830.      Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Seminar.  1   hour  per 
quarter;  6  hours  maximum.  (Staff.) 
Weekly  meetings   reviewing  recent  advances  in  fish- 
ery and  wildlife  research  and  management. 

844.  Quantitative  Aspects  of  Forest  Resource  Man- 
agement. 2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Designed  for  forest  resources  graduate  students 
whose  previous  degrees  are  from  disciplines  other 
than  forest  resources.  The  concept  of  forest  resource 
management  as  the  optimization  of  the  performance 
of  a  system.  Identification  and  measurement  of  forest 
resources,  including  sampling  problems  connected 
with  timber,  wildlife,  recreation,  water  resources; 
and  their  response  to  treatment. 

847.     Mathematical  Programming.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:   Linear  algebra,  working  knowledge  of 
a   programming    language    such    as    FORTRAN.    (Mr. 
Fortson.) 

An  introduction  to  mathematical  programming  with 
emphasis  on  linear  programming.  Theory  of  simplex 
method  and  revised  simplex  method  will  be  devel- 
oped in  detail.  The  students  will  be  introduced  to 
computer  algorithms  that  facilitate  solution  of  large 
scale  linear  programming  problems.  IBM  mathemati- 
cal programming  language  will  be  covered.  Formula- 
tion of  linear  programming  models  and  interpretation 
of  results  will  be  stressed.  Various  post-optimal  pro- 
cedures will  be  discussed. 
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848.     Quantitative  Methods  in  Forest  Management.  5 

hours. 

Prerequisites:    Statistics   622,   700.    (Mr.    Bethune   and 

Mr.  Clutter.) 

The  application  of  statistical  procedures  and  com- 
puter technology  to  problems  in  forest  mensuration 
and  forest  management  planning.  Emphasis  on 
growth  and  yield  prediction,  management  informa- 
tion systems  and  quantitative  decision-making  proce- 
dures. 

84  9.      Sampling      Techniques      for     Biological 

Populations.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Statistics  624.   (Mr.  Clutter  and  Mr. 

Ware.) 

Application  of  statistical  sampling  procedures  to 

problems  of  estimation   in   population   of  interest  to 

the  forest  resource  manager. 

850.  (Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology)  Diseases 
of  Wildlife.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Hayes.) 
The  course   is  designed  to  give  fundamental  instruc- 
tion in  wildlife  diseases.  Emphasis  will   be  placed  on 
gross  and  microscopic  alterations  of  diseased  tissues 
produced  by  bacterial,  mycotic  and  viral  agents. 

857.  (Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology)  Diseases 
of  Wildlife.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  850.  (Mr.  Hayes.) 
Major  emphasis  will   be  placed  on  fundamental  con- 
cepts  of   toxicologic,    nutritional    and    parasitological 
diseases  as  they  relate  to   public  health,  diseases  of 
livestock  and  game  management. 

890.  Introduction  to  Tropical  Forestry.  12  hours.  (Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Hargreaves.) 

An  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  course  given  in 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  designed  to  give  the  gradu- 
ate student  a  knowledge  of  dendrology,  ecology,  uti- 
lization, and  the  multiple  use  concept  in  the  tropical 
areas  around  the  world.  Special  fellowships  to  defray 
costs  of  travel  and  subsistence  are  available. 

894.  Forest  Resource  History  and  Administration.  2 
hours.  (Staff.) 

Designed  for  forest  resources  graduate  students 
whose  previous  degrees  are  from  disciplines  other 
than  forest  resources.  Significant  policy  decisions  of 
federal,  state,  and  industrial  organizations  as  related 
to  forest  resource  development  and  management. 
Pertinent  economic,  social,  and  political  considera- 
tions which  influence  the  policy  making  process. 
Role  of  the  professional  resources  manager. 

927.  Applied  Research  in  Forest  Resources.  (Staff.) 
Designed  to  provide  individual  guidance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  significant  project  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's major  field  of  study.  A  written  report 
presented  in  a  format  meeting  professional  standards 
must  be  submitted  and  subjected  to  review  by  an 
appropriate  faculty  committee. 

930.     Thesis    (Staff.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Louis  De  Vorsey,  Jr. 

(Ceography-Ceology-Speech  Building,  South  Cam- 
pus) 

Work  is  offered  in  cultural,  economic,  physical  and 
regional  geography.  Students  in  the  various  degree 
programs  will  normally  develop  a  background  in  each 
of  these  divisions  with  a  greater  concentration 
elected  within  the  division  which  embraces  their  the- 
sis or  dissertation  research.  In  each  division  several 
lecture  courses,  seminars,  and  directed  problems  are 
available.  The  department  also  offers  a  substantial 
array  of  courses  in  geographic  techniques  including 
cartography,  aerial  photo  interpretation,  quantitative 
analysis  and  field  research  methods. 

A  modern  air-conditioned  building  provides  well- 
equipped  teaching  accommodations  with  carto- 
graphic and  photo  interpretation  laboratories.  Other 
facilities  include  individual  student  carrells,  research 
rooms,  and  rooftop  weather  station.  The  University's 
new  science  library,  which  includes  a  map  and  aerial 
photo  library,  is  located  nearby  as  is  the  statistical 
institute  with  its  advanced  computer  and  technical 
staff. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage is  required  in  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  pro- 
grams at  Georgia.  For  the  Ph.D.,  the  Department  of 
Geography  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  lan- 
guages, one  of  which  will  be  either  French,  German, 
or  Russian;  or  an  advanced  knowledge  (including 
conversational  ability)  in  one  language;  or  a  reading 
knowledge  of  one  language  plus  an  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  an  acceptable  alternative  research  tool. 

HUMAN  AND  REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

670.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  from  Geography  104, 
120-121,  358,  301-302,  Botany  121-122,  Forestry  203  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Daugherty.) 
An  ecologic  and  economic  analysis  of  the  interaction 
of  man  and  environmental  resources  within  different 
cultural  and  geographical  contexts  with  emphasis  on 
environmental  quality,  planning  and  decision-making. 
The   ecosystem    concept   is   the    basic   framework  for 
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the  course,  and  the  major  ecosystems  of  the  earth 
are  viewed  as  discreet  resources. 

636.     Geography  of  the  South. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  courses  from  the  depart- 
ments of  geography,  history,  or  economics.  (Mr. 
Prunty.) 

Geographical  appraisal  of  the  Southeastern  states, 
including  physical  and  human  resources,  settlement 
and  population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries, 
transportation  and  present  urban  settlements.  Cur- 
rent progress  and  major  problems  in  Southeastern 
development. 

635.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America 
to  1783. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  history  or  geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  anthropology  or  archeol- 
ogy. (Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distribu- 
tions in  p  re-Revolutionary  North  America; 
modification  in  natural  landscapes  and  resources  as 
the  colonial  cultural  landscapes  developed.  Compara- 
tive geography  of  the  early  regions  of  eastern  North 
America. 

639.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America 
1783-1860. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  history  or  geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  anthropology  or  archeol- 
ogy. (Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

Expansion  settlement  systems  and  their  distribution 
into  the  trans-Appalachian  regions  during  the  early 
19th  century.  Comparative  geography  at  mid-19th 
century  of  the  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

647.     Caribbean  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  Spanish,  history,  economics,  or  an- 
thropology. (Mr.  Hoy.) 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  Caribbean  area  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  physical  cultural  and  economic 
factors  affecting  man's  use  of  his  resources. 

642.     South  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  either  Spanish  or  history. 
A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial 
and  southern  South  America  including  physical,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  characteristics  of  the  several  re- 
gions. Stress  upon  prospects  for  expansion  of 
settlement,  developments  of  resources  and  growth  of 
industries. 

644.  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  history,  politi- 
cal science,  or  modern  languages.  (Mr.  Reitsma.) 
A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  designed  to  reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physi- 
cal and  economic  character  and  problems  of  the  sev- 
eral European  nations. 

646.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history,  political  science,  or  econom- 
ics. (Mr.  Thiede.) 

A  systematic  and  regional  analysis  of  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  urban,  population  and  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  USSR.  Designed  to  evaluate,  within  the 
framework  of  the  state's  idealogy  and  centrally  con- 
trolled planned  economy,  its  spatial  organization  and 
consequent  economic  and  political  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 


648.     Geography  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  121,  or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Hsu.) 

Cultural  and  physical  geography  of  Southeast  Asia 
including  the  coastal  island  groups.  Land  utilization, 
settlement,  raw  materials,  population  characteristics 
and  distributions,  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  po- 
litical problems  and  potentials  of  the  several  nations. 
Emphasis  on  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  Indonesia. 

652.     Geography  of  Northern  Lands. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography.  (Mr.  Stone.) 
A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  peo- 
ple, resources  and  occupations  in  the  northern  high 
latitude  areas  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

659.  North  American  Urban  Geography. 
Prequisite:    Two   courses   from    Geography   350,   358, 
Economics  138.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  morpholog- 
ical-functional aspects.  Introductory  location  theory 
in  urban  areas.  Procedures  in  geographical  analysis  of 
agglomerated  settlements. 

660.  North  American  Industrial  Geography. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  358.   (Mr.   Heyl  or  Mr.  Ken- 
yon.) 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational 
analysis  of  selected  manufacturing  industries.  Re- 
gional treatment  of  the  spatial  structure  of  North 
American  manufacturing. 

667.  North  Amaerican  Agricultural  Geography. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  358;  or  10  hours  in 
300  level  courses  from  botany  or  agronomy  approved 
by  instructor.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 

Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of 
American  agriculture.  Origins  and  dispersals  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  livestock;  American  systems  of  rural 
land  use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings. 
Contemporary  problems  in  geographical  analysis  of 
American  agriculture. 

663.     Geography  of  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  358  or  Marketing  559.   (Mr. 
Heyl.) 

Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  as- 
pects of  North  American  transport.  World  regional 
assessment  of  transport  facilities  and  commodity 
movements.  Principles  and  theories  explaining  role  of 
transportation  in  location  of  economic  and  political 
phenomena. 

666.     Field  Problems  in  Urban  Geography. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  350  and   459.   Three  labora- 
tory periods.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 

Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of 
urban  areas. 

668.  Urban  Transportation  and  Land  Use. 
Prerequisite:   Geography  459  or  Marketing  559.   (Mr. 
Kenyon.) 

Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation, 
both  freight  and  passenger,  and  urban  land  use  orga- 
nization in  terms  of  site,  requirements,  traffic  genera- 
tion characteristics  and  circulation  problems. 

670.     Geography  of  Rural  Settlement. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  geography  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Stone.) 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  or  rural 
settlement,  and  the  primary  processes  of  rural  set- 
tling, in  representative  world  areas. 
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672.      Geography  of  World  Population  Distribution. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  geography  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Stone.) 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and 
continental  distributions  of  people  and  locational 
analyses  of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

700a, b.  Concepts  and  Materials  in  Geography  for 
Teachers.  3  hours  each. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teach- 
ing experience.  (Mr.  Ball  or  Mr.  Prunty.) 
Evolution  of  the  discipline,  its  current  conceptual 
core;  areal  "element-complexes";  systematic  vs.  re- 
gional analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  derivation 
of  field  data;  standard  bibliographical,  statistical,  car- 
tographic and  photogrammetric  sources.  Procedures 
in  adapting  information  from  the  several  sources  to 
the  classroom.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward  the  M.A. 
or  M.S.  degrees. 

701-702.  Principles  in  Regional  Geography  for 
Teacher.  5  hours  each. 

Prerequisites:  10  hours  in  geography  or  two  years  of 
teaching  experience.  (Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Ball.) 
A  course  designed  to  inculcate  principles  and  con- 
cepts in  regional  geography  through  intensive  analy- 
sis of  regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Offered 
summer  quarters.  Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for 
the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree. 

733.     Geography  of  the  Community 
Prerequisite:   10  hours  from  geography  or  sociology. 
(Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Kenyon.) 

Analysis  of  structure  and  primary  functional  patterns 
of  small  and  medium-sized  towns.  Areal  differences 
in  morphology  of  such  settlements,  and  reasons 
therefor.  Techniques  in  assessment  via  statistical  and 
local  original  source-data.  This  course  intended  pri- 
marily for  professional  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators. Offered  Summer  Quarter  only. 

801.  Seminar  in  Geographic  Thought  and  Methods. 
3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Development  of  geographical  philosophy  and  meth- 
ods;    contemporary    methodological     concepts    and 
problems.  Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

803.  Seminar  in  North  American  Land  Utilization.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Problems  in  North  American  land  occupance  and  set- 
tlement geography. 

830,  831,  832.     Directed  Problems  in  Economics  and 

Cultural  Geography.  3  hours  each. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  459-61  and  Geography  801- 

802.  (Mr.  Prunty,  Mr.  Kenyon  or  Mr.  Stone.) 
Problems  in  advanced  economic  and  cultural  geogra- 
phy. Topics  may  vary. 

840,  841.  Topics  in  Regional  Geography.  3  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Directed   readings   and    research   in    regional   geogra- 
phy. Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

a.  The  U.S.  South  (Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

b.  Anglo-America.  (Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  Woodruff.) 

c.  Latin  America.  (Mr.  Hoy  or  Mr.  Daugherty.) 

d.  Western  Europe.  (Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Stone.) 

e.  The  Mediterranean  Area.  (Mr.   Reitsma  or  Mr. 
Shear.) 


f.  High  Latitude  Areas.  (Mr.  Shear  or  Mr.  Stone.) 

g.  Southeastern  Asia. 

845.      Field  Geography  in  the  Tropics.  12  hours. 
Prerequisite:   One  year  of  graduate  study  in  geogra- 
phy; working  knowledge  of  Spanish  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Advanced  geographical  field  research,  conducted 
through  the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies,  in  se- 
lected tropical  areas. 

856.     Location  Theory  and  Spatial  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  802  or  Marketing  559  or  566. 
(Mr.  Barnes.) 

An  examination  of  principle  theories  and  spatial  sys- 
tem models  developed  to  explain  the  location  of 
man's  activities. 

860.  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography.  3  hours  each. 
(Staff.) 

Topics  and  research  problems  in  economic  geogra- 
phy. Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

860a.     Urban  Geography. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  459.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 

860b.     Geography  of  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  463.  (Mr.  Heyl.) 

860c.     Industrial  Geography. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  460.  (Staff.) 

870.     Seminar  in  the  Geography  of  Rural  Settlement. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  470  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Stone.) 

Locational  anaylsis  of  rural  settlement  forms  and  of 
rural  settling  processes  in  selected  world  areas. 

872.  Seminar  in  Geography  of  World  Population  Dis- 
tribution. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  472  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Stone.) 

Locational  analysis  of  population  distribution  in 
selected  world  areas. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

600.     Advanced  Terrain  Analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  121,  or  Geology  125  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  (Mr.  Woodruff.) 
Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative 
expression   and   areal   variations.    Emphasis   on   small 
stream  basin  analysis. 

607.     Advanced  Climatology. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  including  122. 
Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Shear.) 
Intensive  study  of  controlling  factors  in  climate.  Heat- 
balance,  evaportranspiration,  water-budget  concepts. 
Koeppen  classification  system  in  detail.  Regional  anal- 
ysis of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

602.  North  American  Physiography. 
Prerequisites:  Geography  121,  Geology  125  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  (Mr.  Woodruff.) 
Detailed  analysis  of  North  American  physiographic 
provinces,  their  subdivisions,  and  of  geomorphic  fea- 
tures and  processes  at  work  therein.  Analysis  via  top- 
ographic maps,  air  photos,  field  work,  semi- 
independent  reports. 

604.     (Forest  Resources)  Watershed  Hydrology. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  127,  128,  and  Geography  120,  or 
Forestry  351,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hewlett  and  Staff.) 
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General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physi- 
ography and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  pre- 
cipitation, runoff,  erosion  and  flow,  groundwater,  soil 
moisture  and  precipitation. 

606.     Synoptic  and  Observational  Meteorology. 
Prerequisites:   Geography  122  plus  either  Physics  128 
or  138.   Three    lectures   and   two    laboratory   periods. 
(Mr.  Shear.) 

Study  and  practice  in  meteorological  observational 
procedures.  Analysis  of  upper  air  and  surface  maps; 
the  prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

670.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  350,  358  or  Biology  302. 
An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  interactions  of  man,  cul- 
ture, and  environmental  resources  (including  air, 
water,  soil,  mineral,  biological,  and  human  resources) 
with  emphasis  on  environmental  quality  and  resource 
management,  planning,  and  decision-making.  The 
course  will  include  an  examination  of  environmental 
resource  problems  in  lesser  developed  societies. 

620.     Use  and  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs. 
Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  ag- 
riculture, or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Barnes.) 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and 
photogrammetry.  Use  of  photos  and  photogramme- 
tric  instruments  in  planimetric,  topographic  and  type 
mapping;  in  remote  sensing;  in  making  measure- 
ments and  inventories;  in  sampling,  and  in  planning. 
Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  terrain,  vegetation  and 
culture. 

622.     Advanced  Photogrammetry  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  420  or  equivalent.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Staff.) 

Directed  laboratory  work  on  photogrammetric  prob- 
lems related  to  the  interests  of  individual  students. 
Mastery  of  advanced  photogrammetric  instruments. 

625.     Field  Methods  in  Geography.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geography  courses  numbered 
above  200,  including  350,  plus  at  least  a  "B"  average 
in    junior    major    courses.    (Mr.    Woodruff    or    Mr. 
Stephenson.) 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording 
and  synthesis  of  field  data  in  geography.  Field  analy- 
sis of  all  features  in  one  small  type-area  required,  in- 
cluding completed  maps  and  written  report  in  which 
recorded  data  are  correlated  and  synthesized. 

629.  Special  Problems  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  courses  numbered 
above  300  in  geography.  Approvals  of  instructor  con- 
cerned and  of  head  of  department  must  be  obtained 
for  admission  to  this  course  pWor  to  registration. 
(Staff.) 

676.     Vegetation  of  North  America.  (See  Botany  676). 

802.     Quantitative  Methods  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350.  (Mr.  Barnes.) 
Cartographic  and  statistical  procedures  in  analysis  of 
geographic   phenomena   over   areas.    Required    of  all 
graduate  majors. 

812,  813,  814.  Problems  in  Climate  and  Water  Re- 
sources. 3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  401  or  404.  (Mr  Shear.) 
Advanced  problems  in  climatology  and  water  re- 


sources. Topics  and  areas  involved  may  vary. 

816,  817,  818.     Problems  in  Geomorphology.  3  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  402.  (Mr.  Woodruf.) 
Advanced  problems  in  geomorphology  and  physiog- 
raphy. Topics  and  areas  under  investigation  may  vary. 

827.     Advanced  Problems  in  Cartography.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  802.  (Mr.  Barnes.) 
Special   problems   in   the   application   of  cartographic 
and  related  techniques  to  regional  analysis.  Emphasis 
on  problems  involving  current  research.  Required  of 
all  graduate  majors. 
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GEOLOGY 


Norman  Herz 

(Ceography-Ceology-Speech  Building,  South  Cam- 
pus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with 
the  department  responsible  for  determining  profi- 
ciency in  the  second  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  geology  leading  to  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degree.  General  geology  and  field- 
oriented  research  are  emphasized  in  the  M.S.  pro- 
gram, and  instrumental  research  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. Advanced  specializations  may  encompass 
research  in  most  major  fields,  including  marine  geol- 
ogy- 
Facilities  for  graduate  training  and  research  include 
analytical  and  experimental  laboratories  containing  X- 
ray  diffraction  and  X-ray  fluorescence  equipment, 
emission  and  atomic  absorption  spectrographic 
equipment  and  an  electron  microscope.  Other  facili- 
ties include  a  palynological  laboratory,  and  laborato- 
ries equipped  for  sample  preparation,  mineral 
separations,  the  preparation  of  thin  and  polished  sec- 
tions, optical  determinations  and  photomicroscopy. 

Several  laboratories  are  equipped  with  special  facil- 
ities for  geochemical  and  geophysical  research. 
Geochemical  laboratories  house  cold  seal  "bombs," 
high  P-T  large  volume  autoclaves  and  NBS  type  tetra- 
hedral  anvil.  The  geophysical  laboratory  houses 
equipment  for  compressibility,  phase  transformation 
and  gas-solid  interaction  studies,  and  for  studies  by 
triaxial  stress  techniques. 

The  University's  Marine  Institute  on  the  Georgia 
coast  at  Sapelo  Island  provides  facilities  for  estuarine, 
marsh,  and  shallow  marine  geologic  and  biologic  in- 
vestigations. The  Institute  supports  graduate  and  fac- 
ulty research  in  shoreline  processes,  environmental 
research  and  sedimentology. 

The  geology  department  is  ideally  located  in  a  re- 
gion with  diverse  geologic  features.  It  is  centered  in 
the  crystalline  Piedmont  province  and  is  a  short  drive 
from  both  the  Appalachian  ridge  and  Valley  province 
and  the  Gulf  coastal  plain.  The  location  provides  a 
special  opportunity  for  saprolite  mapping  and  the 
study  of  subtropically  weathered  terrains. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  may  be  accepted  any 
quarter  during  the  academic  year. 


603.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  126  and  Zoology  225  or  approval  of  in- 
structor. (Mr.  Frey.) 

Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing 
relationships  in  anatomical  structures  of  living  and 
extinct  types.  Classification  geologic  history  of  all 
invertebrate  phyla. 

604.  Geology  Seminar. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures 
on  current  research,  new  developments.  Special  lec- 
tures by  visiting  scientists. 

605.  Sedimentation  and  Stratigraphy. 

Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  125,  Geology  320  or  321  recommended. 
(Mr.  Rich.) 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  En- 
vironmental conditions  involved  in  the  transportation 
and  deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical  sequences  and 
lateral  correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  strati- 
graphic  association's. 

607.  Geology  of  the  Southern  States. 

Three  lecture  and  two   laboratory  periods.   Prerequi- 
site: Geology  605.  (Mr.  Carpenter.) 
Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern 
geology  analzyed   in  terms  of  distribution,  lithology, 
and  their  economic  implications. 

608.  Optical  Mineralogy. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  320  or  321.  (Mr.  Allard  or  Mr.  Hurst.) 
The  optical  properties  of  minerals.  Determination  of 
minerals  with  the  polarizing  microscope.  Introduction 
to  universal  stage  techniques,  point  count,  etch  and 
stain  methods. 

609.  Marine  Geology. 

Five  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605  or  Geology 
125-126.  (Staff.) 

Structure,  physiography  and  origin  of  ocean  basins. 
Marine  sediments  and  processes.  Problems  in  marine 
geologic  research. 

670.     Sedimentary  Petrology. 

Three  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite:  Geology  605 
and  Geology  608.  (Mr.  Carver.) 

Megascopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Relationships  of  their  properties  to 
environments  during  deposition;  post-depositional 
history  of  the  rocks. 

677.     Principles  of  Geochemistry. 

Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122,  Physics 
128,  and  Geology  323.  (Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Jones.) 
Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in 
minerals  and  rocks.  Principles  governing  the  migra- 
tion and  concentration  of  elements.  Introduction  to 
nuclear  geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

672.  Palynology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Stanley.) 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to 
geological,  botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  ar- 
chaeological studies  with  practical  experience  in  ex- 
traction, identification  and  interpretation  of  pollen 
and  spore  diagrams. 

673.  Paleobotany. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
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site:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  instruc- 
tor. (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with 
emphasis  on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic 
and  paleoecological  studies. 

674.  Crystallography  (Morphological  and  X-ray). 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  254,  Physics  128.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 
Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point 
groups,  space  groups,  crystal  systems,  crystal  nota- 
tion, optical  goniometry.  Determinatin  of  cell  dimen- 
sions and  space  group,  X-ray  power  methods,  single 
crystal  X-ray  methods. 

622.     Hydrogeology 

Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  125,  and  one  of  the  following:  Geology 
126,  Agricultural  Engineering  325,  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering 356,  Forestry  351,  and  Forestry  404.  (Mr. 
Carver.) 

The  hydrologic  cycle  and  a  quantitative  treatment  of 
its  variations.  Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic 
materials;  soil  water;  quality,  quantity  and  movement 
of  ground  water;  quantitative  methods  in  ground 
water  studies;  the  chemistry  of  surface  and  ground 
waters.  Runoff  and  sheet  erosion,  streamflow,  quanti- 
tative methods  in  surface  flow  and  stream  forecast- 
ing, processes  of  erosion  and  sedimentation;  physical 
control  of  surface  and  subsurface  flow. 

625.  Field  Methods  in  Geology. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered  above  200. 
(Mr.  Carver.) 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording, 
and  synthesis  of  field  data.  Field  analysis  of  all  fea- 
tures in  one  small  type  area  required,  including  com- 
pleted maps  and  written  reports  in  which  recorded 
data  are  correlated  and  synthesized. 

626.  Geologic  Mapping  of  Saprolite. 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisite: 
15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered  above  200. 
(Mr.  Hurst.) 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  rec- 
ognition of  parent  rock  by  the  field  examination  of 
saprolite.  Geologic  mapping  in  deeply  weathered  ter- 
rains. 

630.  Clay  Minerology. 

Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology  321 
and  Chemistry  380.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of 
environmental  factors  on  their  origin  and  uses.  Iden- 
tification of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and  X-ray  meth- 
ods. 

631.  Metallic  Ore  Deposits. 

Five  lectures  plus  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Geology 
321  and  332.  (Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Allard.) 
Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  re- 
lationships between  mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks; 
ore  controls.  Discussion  of  the  major  deposits  of 
base  metals,  precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 

632.  Nonmetallic  Ore  Deposits. 

Five   lectures    plus   field    trips.    Prerequisite:    Geology 
321  and  332.  (Mr.  Herz  or  Mr.  Carver.) 
Classification    and    origin    of    nonmetallic    (industrial) 
mineral    deposits;    governing    geologic   factors.    Eco- 
nomics of  nonmetallic  mineral  production. 


633.  Theoretical  Petrology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  323  and  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127, 
128;  Chemistry  491.  (Mr.  Giardini.) 
Elastic  properties  of  rocks;  mineral  interactions  as 
functions  of  pressure,  temperature  and  time;  phase 
transformations;  the  effects  of  environmental  fluids 
and  gases  on  rock  systems;  laboratory  exercises  in 
data  acquisition  and  analysis  and  calculation  of  ther- 
modynamic parameters. 

634.  Ore  Microscopy. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  321.  (Mr.  Carpenter.) 
Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque 
minerals  by  rotation  properties,  reflectance,  micro- 
hardness  and  microchemical  methods.  Phase  equili- 
bria in  sulfide  and  oxide  systems.  Petrography  of 
selected  ore  deposits.  Photomicroscopy.  Industrial 
applications  of  mineragraphic  techniques. 

635.  Geochemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  Chemistry  122.  (Mr.  Herz.) 
Nature  of  ore  fluids  and  controls  or  ore  deposition. 
Application  of  geochemistry  and  isotope  geology  to 
problems  of  ore  formation.  Types  of  deposits  and 
their  environment  of  deposition. 

639.     Introduction  to  Geophysics. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229.  (Mr. 
Carpenter  or  Mr.  Giardini.) 

Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  mea- 
surement. Introduction  to  geodesy;  terrestrial  elec- 
tricity, magnetism  and  heat  flow;  seismology; 
geophysical  prospecting. 

647,  642,  643.     Introduction  to  Research.  1  to  5  hours. 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  geology,  research 
procedures  and  instrumental  techniques. 


f.  Petrology 

g.  Stratigraphy 
j.  Paleontology 
k.  Palynology 


a.  Mineralogy 

b.  Geochemistry 

c.  Geophysics 

d.  Oceanography 

e.  Petrography 

644.     Principles  of  Chemical  Mineralogy. 
Five  lectures.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  122;   Math  254; 
Physics  128.  (Mr.  Blount.) 

The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  princi- 
ples and  methods  to  problems  in  mineralogy,  petrol- 
ogy, and  geochemistry. 

650.     Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

Three    lectures    and    two    laboratory    periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226.  (Mr.  Voor- 

hies.) 

The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  as  documented 

by  the  fossil  record.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil 

vertebrates. 

657.     Micropaleontology.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Gupta.) 
Morphology  and   systematics   of   principal    groups   of 
animal   microfossils;   stratigraphic,   paleoecologic  and 
phylogenetic  relationships;   with   particular  emphasis 
on  Foraminifera. 

660.     Geochronology. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    122,    Physics    128,    Geology 
323,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Miss  Jones.) 
Introduction    to    the    theory   and    application    of   age 
determination  of  natural  materials;  application  of  iso- 
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topes  as  tracers  in  natural  processes  and  as  geother- 
mometers. 

700.     Geology  for  Teachers. 

Lecture  and  demonstration.  Five  hours  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sci- 
ences, at  least  5  of  which  must  be  chemistry.  Gradu- 
ate credit  will  be  limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Education  degree.  (Staff.) 

Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identifi- 
cation of  common  rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  prin- 
ciples and  processes;  outline  of  earth's  history. 

750.  Exploration  and  Evaluation  of  Ore  Deposits. 
Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332.  (Staff.) 
Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried 
ore  deposits.  Ownership  studies  and  claim  location. 
Planning  of  drilling  programs.  Computation  and  pre- 
sentation of  ore  reserves.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine 
valuation  and  financing. 

807,  802,  803,  804.  Advanced  Topics  In  (Field  to  be 
inserted).  1  to  5  hours. 

Intensive  study  under  the  direction  of  staff  members 
on  approved  topics. 


a. 

Mineralogy 

f 

Palynology 

b. 

Geochemistry 

g 

Petrology 

c. 

Geophysics 

J 

Sedimentation 

d. 

Oceanography 

k 

Stratigraphy 

e. 

Ore  Deposits 

m 

Structural  Geology 

n. 

Paleontology 

805.     Advanced  Stratigraphy.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  403  and  405.  (Mr.  Rich.) 
Major  concepts   in   lithostratigraphy  and  biostratigra- 
phy.   Paleozic,   Mesozoic   and   Cenozoic  stratigraphic 
sequences  in  North  America. 

870,    877,    872.     Petrography    and    Petrology.    810-lg- 
neous;  811  -Sedimentary;  812-Metamorphic. 
Three  laboratory   periods.    Prerequisite:    Geology  405 
and  Geology  408.  (Staff.) 

Study  of  rocks  in  thin  section.  Interpretation  of  tex- 
tures, structures,  and  mineral  associations. 

875.  Special  Problems  in  Sedimentology  and  Ocean- 
ography. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  609.  (Staff.) 

A  course  to  allow  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff  on  approved  prob- 
lems in  sedimentology  and  oceanography. 

876.  Advanced  Petrology.  3-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Geology  608  and   Geology  614  or  630. 
(Staff.) 

Phase  equilibria  in  the  study  of  rocks. 

877.  Experimental  Petrology.  3-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Geology  608  and   Geology  614  or  630. 
(Mr.  Hurst.) 

Synthesis  of  mineral  and  rocks;  high  temperature- 
high  pressure  experimentation.  Crystal  growth. 

878.  Petrofabrics.  3-5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614  or  630. 
(Mr.  Hurst.) 

Orientation  patterns  of  minerals;  s-surfaces;  tecton- 
ites;  fabric  diagrams;  petrofabric  analyses. 

820.     Ceotectonics.  3  hours. 

Prerequiste:  Geology  323,  332,  405  and  at  least  three 

other   senior   division   or   graduate   geology   courses. 

(Staff.) 

Recent  experimental  and  theoretical  developments  in 


rock  deformation;  origin  and  permanence  of  conti- 
nents and  ocean  basins;  internal  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  earth;  geosynclinal  theory; 
mechanism  of  deformation  in  mobile  belts;  theories 
of  orogeny. 

827.  Advanced  Mineralogy. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  414.  (Staff.) 
Physical  and  chemical  mineralogy  of  common  sili- 
cates and  sulfides.  Solid  solution  series,  stoichiome- 
try,  order-disorder  and  phase  transitions  in  minerals. 
Crystal  growth  and  crystal  defects.  Isomorphism  and 
polymorphism. 

824.      Rock  Mechanics. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127,  128. 
(Mr.  Giardini.) 

Theories  of  rock  failure  under  conditions  of  triaxial 
stress.  Phenomenological  features  associated  with 
rock  failure;  geological  and  engineering  implications. 
Instrumentation  and  techniques  for  the  acquisition 
and  interpretation  of  experimental  data. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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GERMANIC  AND 

SLAVIC 

LANGUAGES 


Alfred  C.  Steer 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  department  offers  work  in  all  the  major  fields  of 
Cermanistic  studies.  Required  for  the  master's  degree 
is  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (besides  German),  successful  completion  of 
one  seminar  and  a  course  in  German  history  (recom- 
mended: German/History  652P).  Non-natives  who 
have  not  had  recent  residence  in  Germany  are  ex- 
pected to  take  10  to  15  hours  of  their  course  work  at 
the  University  System  of  Georgia's  Studies  Abroad 
Center  in  Germany.  Required  of  candidates  for  all  the 
education  degrees,  and  recommended  for  all  candi- 
dates, is  experience  in  constructing  language  labora- 
tory exercises,  recording  them,  and  evaluating  their 
effect  on  beginning  students. 

GERMAN 

670.     Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation. 
(Mr.  Nicolai.) 

Intense  study  and  practice  of  advanced  oral-aural 
language  aspects,  including  linguistics  and  phonetics. 

620.     German  Culture.  (Mr  Nicolai.) 

German  cultural  history  from  Luther  to  the  present. 

625.  A  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Old 
High  German  Period  to  the  1960's.  Prerequisite:  15 
hours  of  German  beyond  104  standing  or  graduate 
standing. 

630.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  I.  (Mr.  Barrick.) 
German  drama  from  Lessing  to  Buchner. 

637.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  II.  (Staff.) 
German  drama  from  Grillparzer  to  Bertolt  Brecht. 

632.  Age  of  Goethe  I.  (Mr.  Rogers.) 
From  Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schiller's  death. 

633.  Age  of  Goethe  II.  (Mr.  Steer.) 
From  1805  to  Goethe'  death  (1832). 

634.  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II.  (Mr.  Steer.) 

635.  Novelle  of  19th  and  20th  Century.  (Mr.  Barrick. 

636.  German  Romanticism.  (Mr.  Rogers.) 

A  study  of  the  romantic  period  of  German  literature. 


637.  Modern  German  Literature.  (Mr.  Hackert.) 
Literature  of  20th  century,  with  emphasis   on   novel, 
novelle,  and  lyrics  and  including  new  forms  such  as 
the  Horspiel. 

638.  Contrastive  English  and  German  Grammar. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  German  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 

Contrastive  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  mor- 
phology. To  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to 
isolate,  identify  and  understand  similarities,  as  well  as 
differences,  in  the  structure  systems,  and  thus  to 
teach  English  speakers  to  learn  and  use  correct  Ger- 
man. 

639.  The  German  Lyric.  (Mr.  Barrick.) 

Extensive  reading  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from 
the  time  of  the  Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

652.  Survey  of  German  History  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  instructor.  (  Mr.  Tresp.) 
An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the 
Reformation.  The  impact  of  political  developments 
and  cultural  trends  will  be  stressed.  The  German  lan- 
guage will  be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  session. 

781.  Problems  in  Teaching  Foreign  Language  (Ger- 
man). (Mr.  Elkins.) 

830.     History  of  the  German  Language.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 
Origin  out  of  Indo-European  of  primitive  Germanic; 
related  languages,  course  of  development  of  various 
Germanic  tongues,  with  emphasis  on  Old  High  Ger- 
man, Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German. 

832.      Gothic. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of 
the  instructor.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 

Study  of  the  morphology,  phonology,  and  history  of 
the  Gothic  language  on  the  basis  of  the  Gothic  New 
Testament  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  ear- 
lier languages  and  the  development  into  later  lan- 
guage forms. 

836.     German  Linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  German  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  (Dr.  Bouma.) 
Emphasis  on  phonetics,  phonology  and  intonation, 
with  introduction  to  the  overall  structure  of  German. 
Desirable  for  linguistics  students  and  undergraduate 
majors  of  German;  will  assist  future  teachers  of  Ger- 
man to  understand  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
language. 

840.     Middle  High  German.  (Mr.  Endres.) 
Phonology  and  grammar  of  the  language,  with  exten- 
sive readings  in  the  prose,   the  epic  poetry  and  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  Middle  High  German  era. 

847.     Proseminar.  (Mr.  Endres.) 

A  survey  of  the  bibliographical  materials  available  for 

research  in  German  literature  and  linguistics. 

850,  851,  852.     Seminar.  (Staff.) 

Advanced  research  on  topics  to  be  changed  annually. 

930.  Thesis.  1-15  hours  per  quarter;  50  hours  maxi- 
mum. (Staff.) 

RUSSIAN 

607.     Introduction  to  Modern  Russian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:    10   credits  from    among   the  following: 
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English  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 
Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25 
hours  of  foreign  language  including  not  less  than  15 
hours  of  Russian.  (  Mr.  Popov.) 

A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature  (first 
half  of  the  19th  century)  with  emphasis  on  poetry  and 
the  drama.  Reading,  in  translation,  of  representative 
works  by  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  Griboedov, 
and  Concharov,  and  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
lesser  writers.  Students  who  have  studied  the  Russian 
language  are  required  to  read  certain  selections  in 
the  original. 

602.  Introduction  to  Modern  Russian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  10  credits  from  among  the  following: 
English  121-122,  French  201-202,  German  201-202, 
Spanish  201-202,  Italian  201-202  or  25  hours  of  foreign 
language  including  not  less  than  15  hours  Russian. 
(Mr.  Popov.) 

A  survey  of  Russian  prose  literature  between  1850- 
1917.  Reading  in  translation  of  representative  works 
by  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi,  and  Gor- 
ki, and  of  selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers. 
Students  who  have  studied  the  Russian  language  are 
required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the  original. 


Robert  G.  McPherson 
(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  history  department  offers  work  leading  to  both 
the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  preparing 
for  the  M.A.  must  take  eight  courses,  including  His- 
tory 893G  and  two  other  800-level  courses.  Further 
requirements  are  reading  competence  in  one  foreign 
language,  a  thesis,  and  an  oral  examination.  Students 
preparing  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  acquire  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  five  fields  of  history,  deter- 
mined by  both  oral  and  written  examinations. 
Reading  competence  in  two  foreign  languages  is  re- 
quired of  all  doctoral  candidates.  Dissertations  may 
be  written  in  American,  British,  European,  or  Latin 
American  history. 

The  graduate  program  stresses  research  and  writing 
under  faculty  guidance.  In  addition,  students  pos- 
sessing the  M.A.  degree  may  also  receive  practical 
experience  in  teaching  by  holding  teaching  assistant- 
ships.  The  department  awards  a  number  of  teaching 
assistantships  and  departmental  non-teaching  assist- 
antships  each  year.  Application  for  these  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

611M.  American  Colonies,  1688-1783.  (Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spalding.) 

Early  settlements  in  North  America  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  shaping  of  American 
society  by  adaptation  of  old  world  forces  to  new 
world  environment. 

61 11.     Revolution  and  Rise  of  the  American  Nation. 
(Mr. Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spalding.) 
American  history  from  1763  to  1800:  the  Revolution; 
the  Articles  of  Confederation;  writing  and  adoption 
of   the    Federal    Constitution;    the    administration    of 
George  Washington  and  John  Adams. 

612M.     The  Westward  Movement,  1750-1841. 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions 
as  they  develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the 
frontier    upon    those    institutions    and    the    American 
people. 

612P.     The  Trans-Mississippi  West. 

American   political,  social,  and  economic  institutions 

as  they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
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River.  The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  the  American 
people. 

6727.     The  Ante-Bellum  South.  (Mr.  Boney.) 
Begins  with   the    late   colonial    period,   when   settlers 
were  pushing  across  the  southern  Appalachians,  and 
continues  to   the   secession   of  the   South.   Southern 
life  and  civilization  will  be  studied. 

673P.     The  Civil  War  Period  of  American  History. 
(Mr.  Boney,  Mr.  Thomas.) 

Civilian  activities  of  the  people;  problems  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis  on 
the  Confederacy.  Only  major  military  campaigns  will 
be  considered. 

613P.     The  Reconstruction  Period.  (Mr.  Wynes.) 
The   reconstruction   of   the   South  along   all   lines,   as 
well  as  the  remaking  of  the  North.  Beginnings  will  be 
found  during  the  Civil  War;  the  process  will  be  con- 
tinued to  1877. 

614C.     The  South  Since  Reconstruction. 
(Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Holmes.) 

The  South  since  the  Reconstruction  period  with 
emphasis  upon  social,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opments of  the  region. 

614F.     Recent  American  History,  1877  to  1917. 
(Mr.  Holmes.) 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  this  course  will  continue  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  William  Mckinley.  Politics  will  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  social  and  economic  picture. 

614P.     Recent  America,  1917  to  1945. 

The  history  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

development  during  the  present  century. 

6747.     Recent  American  History,  1945-Present. 
The  growth  of  American  society  since  World  War  II. 
An   examination    of   the   expansion   of   the   economy, 
foreign  and  domestic  politics,  and  American  society 
in  the  postmodern  period. 

675F.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
(Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Anderson.) 
A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions 
in  American  history  have  produced  fundamental  con- 
stitutional principles  and  practices. 

615M.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of 
the  Colonial  and  Formative  Periods.  (Mr.  Montgo- 
mery, Mr.  Crowe.) 

A  review  of  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social 
framework,  beginning  with  European  heritage  and 
continuing  through  adaptations  to  frontier  environ- 
ment. 

6757.     American  Cultural  History  Since  the  Mid- 
Nineteenth  Century.  (Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Crowe.) 
A  study  of  the   principal   developments   in  American 
philosophy,  science,  literature  and  art. 

676F.  American  Ideals  in  Foreign  Policy.  (Mr.  Vin- 
son.) 

An  analysis  of  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  that 
have  determined  American  foreign  policy  from  1776 
to  the  present. 

676/V).  Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1776- 
1901.  (Mr.  Vinson.) 

A  study  of  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  read- 
ing. 

676P.  Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1901- 
Present.  (Mr.  Vinson.) 


A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  20th  century  through  selected  reading, 
discussion,  and  individual  research. 

677M.      History  of  Georgia.  (Mr.  Coleman.) 
Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the   present.   A   comprehensive  discussion    of  all   as- 
pects of  Georgia's  development. 

67SF.     Origins  of  Black  America. 

African  origins  of  black  America;  the  origins  and  evo- 
lution of  slavery  and  of  caste  institutions; 
accommodation,  resistance  and  rebellion.  The  quest 
for  freedom-abolitionism,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion. 

678P.     Modern  Black  America. 

The  20th  century  struggle  for  civil  rights,  black  iden- 
tity and  self-determination.  The  response  to 
industrialism  and  urbanization.  The  role  of  black  in- 
stitutions and  political  organizations.  The  philosophy 
and  tactics  of  accommodation,  integration,  and  sepa- 
ratism. 

637F.     The  Caribbean  Area.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
Conquest  and   settlement  of   the   islands   and   Carib- 
bean periphery  by  the  Spanish,  the  intrusions  by  the 
French,    Dutch,    and    English,    and    the    more    recent 
developments  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

637P.     7he  Republics  of  Southern  South  America. 
(Mr.  Murdoch.) 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
since  the  struggle  for  independence  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  late  colonial  period. 

632F.     Cultural  History  of  South  American  Colonies. 

(Mr.  Vogt.) 

The  philosophical  argument  attending  the  conquest, 

the  intellectual  defense  of  the  Indians,  the  theory  of 

Spanish   colonial   government,   and   university   life  to 

1825. 

632P.  Origins  of  Independence  in  Spanish  Colonies. 
(Mr.  Broussard.) 

Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  break- 
down of  government  in  Spain,  and  the  strikes  for 
independence  from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

633F.  Inter-American  Problems.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
Economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  Latin 
America  since  independence;  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  United  States  in  seeking  solutions  within  the 
framework  of  the  Pan  American  movement  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

633P.     Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(Mr.  Murdoch.) 

Twentieth  centry  influences  that  are  producing  socio- 
economic unrest  in  much  of  Latin  America;  efforts  of 
the  United  States  and  private  organizations  to  combat 
the  spread  of  these  conditions. 

637M.     Ancient  Near  East.  (Mr.  Jones.) 
A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the 
Near  East  from   earliest   historical   times   through  the 
Persian  empire. 

638M.     Greek  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 
A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great. 

639F.     Roman  Republic.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 

639P.     Roman  Empire.  (Miss  Piper.) 
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History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  B.C.  to  A.D. 
337  with  special  emphasis  on  the  government  of 
Augustus,  reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the  final  at- 
tempt at  unification  of  the  empire  under  Constantine. 

645F.  Norman  and  Early  Angevin  England,  1066-1307. 
(Mr.  Alexander.) 

A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  constitutional, 
legal,  and  feudal  history  from  the  Norman  conquest 
to  the  death  of  Edward  I. 

645G.  Later  Medieval  England,  1307-1485.  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander.) 

A  detailed  investigation  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  intellectual  developments  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II  through  that  of  Richard  III. 

645M.     Medieval  Intellectual  Survey.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Survey  of  medieval   intellectual   history.  An  examina- 
tion of  European   intellectual   development  from 
Constantine  to  Dante. 

645P.  Medieval  France,  987-1498.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  and 
early  Valois  kings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  po- 
litical, feudal,  and  social  history,  unified  by  the  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  state  focussed  upon  the 
king. 

650M.  Intellectual  History  of  the  Renaissance.  (Mr. 
Berrigan.) 

Survey  of  Renaissance  intellectual  history.  An  exami- 
nation of  European  intellectual  history  from  Dante  to 
Erasmus. 

650P.  Intellectual  History  of  Early  Modern  Europe. 
(Mr.  Haag.) 

Intellectual  history  of  early  modern  Europe.  An  exam- 
ination of  intellectual  developments  in  16th  and  17th 
century  Europe. 

6505.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1700- 
1815.  (Mr.  Haag.) 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1700  to 
1815,  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationship  between 
political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and  be- 
liefs. 

650W.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1815- 
Present.  (Mr.  Haag.) 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1815- 
1950,  with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and 
beliefs. 

651M.     Age  of  Absolutism.  (Mr.  Kennett.) 
Europe  from   1648  to  1789,  with   particular  emphasis 
upon  France.  The  political  history  of  the  age  will  be 
supplemented  by  examination  of  economic  and  social 
institutions  and  the  enlightenment. 

652F.     The    French    Revolution    and    Napoleon.    (Mr. 

Kennett.) 

Europe  from   1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  events  in 

France.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic 

and  military  history  of  the  era. 

652P.  Deutsche  Geschichte  Seit  Der  Reformation  Im 
Uberblick.  (Same  as  Germanic  Languages  452p.) 
Prerequisite;  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special 
permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 
An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the 
Reformation.  The  German  language  will  be  used  in 
lectures  and  seminar  sessions. 

653E.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  (Mr.  Jones,  Mr. 
Spencer.) 


A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  po- 
litical, international,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
intellectual  movements  will  be  stressed. 

653M.     France  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies. (Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Kennett.) 
A  survey  of  political,    social,   cultural   and   economic 
developments  in  France  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

653P.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Germany  1800-1914 
(Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  19th  century  Germany  (1800-1914).  Domestic 
events  will  be  stressed. 

654F.     Spain:  1500  to  the  Present.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
A  survey  of  political,   social  and   economic  develop- 
ment of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  1500  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  I  and 
on  contemporary  colonial  problems. 

654P.     Portugal:  1400  to  the  Present.  (Mr.  Vogt.) 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  development 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  from   crusades  against  the 
Moors  to  the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  including 
colonial  expansion  into  North  Africa. 

657E.  The  Age  of  World  War  I.  (Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr. 
Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Rader.) 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in 
World  War  I  and  the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24. 
The  interaction  between  world  politics  and  the  20th 
century  ideologies-welfare-state,  democracy,  fascism, 
and  communism  and  the  intellectual  and  technologi- 
cal roots  of  these  ideologies. 

657M.  Germany  Under  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 
Present.  (Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

A  survey  of  political  and  social  developments  since 
1918.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  and  the  rise  and  structure  of  Nazi- 
ism. 

657T.  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War.  (Mr.  Ziemke, 
Mr.  Gasiorowski,  Mr.  Mamatey.) 

A  continuation  of  History  457E.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Soviet  Russia  as  world  powers  and  the  ori- 
gins of  World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world  politics  of 
the  1940's,  and  the  more  complicated  world  politics 
produced  in  the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non-West- 
ern world. 

664E.  The  Tudor  Period  of  English  History,  1485-1603. 
(Mr.  McPherson.) 

England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Her  political, 
religious,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

664M.  The  Stuart  Period  of  English  History,  1603- 
1714.  (Mr.  McPherson.) 

England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  su- 
premacy: problems  leading  to  the  civil  war,  interreg- 
num, restoration,  and  revolution  settlement. 

664T.     Constitutional  History  of  England. 

(Mr.  McPherson.) 

Development  of  constitutional   and   legal   institutions 

of  England  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

665M.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

(Mr.  Jones.) 

A  survey  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  15th  century 

to  1922. 

665N.     Anglo-American    Tradition    in    World    Affairs. 

(Mr.  Jones.) 

A   survey   of   British   and   American    influence    in   the 
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development  of  governmental  institutions  since 
World  War  I. 

670F.  Russia  From  Early  Times  to  1725.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 
Primary  attention  focused  on  the  Muscovite  period 
between  Ivan  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great.  Foreign 
affairs  and  internal  development,  including  the  West- 
ernization process,  will  receive  approximately  equal 
attention. 

670P.  Petrine  Empire.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 
The  St.  Petersburg  period  of  Russian  history  to  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II,  and  the  rise  of  the  gen- 
eration which  created  Soviet  Russia.  Russian  influ- 
ence in  world  affairs  will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
basic  changes  in  domestic  policy  after  the  French 
Revolution. 

671F.  Russian  Revolution  &  Rise  of  Stalin,  1881-1927. 
(Mr.  Rader.) 

The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  the  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  wars  of  1904-05  and  1914-17.  The  1917 
revolutions,  Bolshevik  victory,  and  the  period  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy. 

671P.     Soviet  Union  Since  1927.  (Mr.  Rader.) 
Soviet  Union  from   Stalin   Revolution   to  present. 
Stresses  domestic  developments  and  rise  of  USSR  to 
world   power.   Post-Stalin   internal  changes  and   poly- 
centrism  in  Communist  world. 

672E.     Poland  and  the  Baltic  Since  1697. 

(Mr.  Gasiorowski.) 

A  survey  of  political,  social,   economic,  and  cultural 

developments  in   Poland   since  1697  and   a  sketch  of 

the  evolution  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

672M.     Middle  Danube  Region  Since  1648. 
(Mr.  Mamatey.) 

History  of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Hapsburg  (Aus- 
tro-Hungarian)  empire  and  its  successor  states  (Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Rumania)  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  to  the 
present. 

6721.     The  Balkans  Since  1699.  (Mr.  Rader.) 
Balkan  states  from  national  liberation  struggle  against 
Ottoman    Empire   to   present.    Emphasizes    impact   of 
foreign  powers,  especially  Russia,  and  political-social 
changes  since  independence. 

676F.  Early  India  and  Pakistan.  (Mr.  Yanuck.) 
Designed  to  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the 
Mughal  Empire  to  the  development  of  the  modern 
states  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  study  of  local  Muslim  and  Hindu  kingdoms 
leading  to  the  development  of  the  British  Imperium. 

676P.     Modern  India  and  Pakistan.  (Mr.  Yanuck.) 
A  study  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  since  1858, 
showing  causes  and   consequence  of   military  move- 
ments, changes   in  governmental  structure,   national- 
ism, and  independence. 

678F.     Modern  China.  (Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Ganschow.) 
The    impact   of   the   West   on   traditional    Chinese 
institutions,  with  major  attention  to  the  internal  his- 
tory of  China  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to 
the  present. 

678P.     Modern  Japan.  (Mr.  Buck.) 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  insti- 
tutions, with  major  attention  to  the  internal  history  of 
Japan  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the 
present. 


680F.  North  Africa:  European  Penetration  and  the 
Colonial  Period.  (Mr.  Heggoy.) 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by 
contacts  between  European  powers  and  North  Africa. 
Colonial  settlement  and  colonial  history  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

680P.  Nationalism  in  North  Africa  and  the  Problems 
of  New  Power.  (Mr.  Heggoy.) 

Origins  of  nationalism  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia 
and  Libya;  problems  involved  in  gaining  indepen- 
dence, of  setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  inde- 
pently  meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with 
by  the  colonial  powers. 

682F.      History  of  West  Africa.  (Mr.  Foley.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African 

history  from  A.D.  1000. 

682P.  Africa  in  World  Politics,  1860-1919.  (Mr.  Foley.) 
A  study  of  the  European  penetration  of  Africa,  the 
diplomacy  of  partition,  and  the  African  response. 

688M.     The  Middle  East  in  Modern  Times. (Mr.  Sokol.) 

Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from 
1800  to  the  present:  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  old  Persia,  nationalism  and  the  anti-colonialist 
revolt,  the  emergence  of  Israel,  U.  S.  interests  and 
the  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  area. 

693M.  Philosophy  of  History.  (Same  as  Philosophy 
493M.)  (Mr.  Cebik.) 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views 
on  the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  his- 
torical methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem 
of  historical  objectivity  and  the  purpose  of  history 
and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines. 

811C,D.     Topics  in  American  Colonial  History. 
(Mr.  Land.) 

Intensive  reading  of  standard  monographs  and  peri- 
odical literature  on  early  America  from  settlement  to 
the  revolutionary  movement.  Class  discussion  of 
chief  interpretations,  conflicting  hypotheses,  and 
problems  requiring  further  research. 

811F,C.     Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History. 
(Mr.  Land,  Mr.  Herndon.) 

A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  extensive  examina- 
tion of  selected  topics  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

811N,P.      Life  in  Eighteenth  Century  America. 
(Mr.  Coleman.) 

Primarily  research  topics  in  economic  and  social  ac- 
tivities for  the  colonial  period. 

811  S,T.     American  Revolution  (Non-Military). 
(Mr.  Coleman.) 

Primarily  research  topics  in  economic  and  social 
activities  for  the  revolutionary  period.  Political  move- 
ments may  be  included  as  well. 

811X,Z.     The  Federalist  Period.  (Mr.  Coleman.) 
A    research   seminar   in    United    States    history,   1789- 
1801.  Political,  economic,  or  social  topics  will  be  se- 
lected in  different  years. 

812F,G.     Age  of  Jefferson.  (Mr.  Herndon.) 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  1800  to  1828. 

A  seminar  devoted  to  research  and  discussion. 

812M.     The  Age  of  Jackson. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  from  Andrew 
Jackson's  election  in  1828  to  the  1840's.  A  seminar 
devoted  to  research  in  source  materials  and  to  lec- 
tures and  discussion. 
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812P.     Westward  Movement. 

A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  examination  of  se- 
lected topics  in  the  westward  movement  in  America. 

8727.     Tyler  to  Lincoln.  (Mr.  Boney.) 

A   research   seminar   in   United    States   history   of  the 

1840's  and  1850's. 

813C.     Military  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  military  study  based   upon  individual   research  and 

group  discussions. 

81 3F.     The  Confederate  States  of  America. 
A  study  of  the  problem  of  a  goverment  attempting  to 
organize  itself  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  emphasis  on 
the  non-military  aspects  of  its  development. 

814C,D.      The    Recent    South.    (Mr.    Wynes,    Mr. 

Holmes.) 

Lectures   and   student    research   topics   on   the   South 

since  1876,  but  primarily  for  the  years  1876-1932.  This 

course  is  often  used  to  get  the  thesis  or  dissertation 

underway  through  seminar  papers. 

814E,F,G.     The  Progressive  Movement,  (Mr.  Holmes) 
A  research  seminar  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  selected  topics  from  the  progressive  era 
(1900-1918). 

814M,N,P.      The  Era  of  Normalcy,  1918-1932. 

A  research  seminar  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 

dealing  with  selected  topics  from  the  era  of  normalcy 

(1918-1932). 

814R,S,T.     The  New  Deal. 

A  research  seminar  dealing  with  all  aspects  except 
formal  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  1929-1941  of 
United  States  history,  with  emphasis  on  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  cultural  developments.  Grade  rests  al- 
most exclusively  on  a  paper  making  an  original 
contribution  of  knowledge. 

814X.  U.  S.  Urban  Development  Since  the  Civil  War. 
A  research  seminar  in  U.S.  urban  history  dealing  with 
selected  topics  of  urban  significance. 

815E,F.     Problems     of    Constitutional    Development. 
(Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Anderson.) 
A   research    seminar   devoted    to    an    examination   of 
representative  constitutional  and   legal  developments 
of  the  United  States  since  1800. 

815M,N.      Representative   Social  and   Intellectual 
Movements,  1607-1850.  (Mr.  Montgomery.) 
A   research    seminar    devoted    to    an    examination    of 
representative  social  and  intellectual  developments  of 
the  American  colonies  and  the  United  States  to  1850. 

815S,T.     Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Move- 
ments Since  1850.  (Mr.  Montgomery.) 
A   research    seminar   devoted    to    an    examination   of 
representative  social  and  intellectual  developments  of 
the  United  States  since  1850. 

815W.  American  Historiography.  (Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Crowe.) 

A  study  of  books  and  source  materials  on  American 
history,  historical  aids,  and  American  historians. 

875X,Z.     Religious  Thought  in  American  History. 
A  research  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of  American 
religious   thought   from    its    European   origins   to   the 
present.    Both    theology   and    social   thought   will    be 
studied. 

816E,F,C.  Research  Topics  in  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. (Mr.  Vinson.) 

These  courses  are  devoted  entirely  to  individual  re- 
search paper  on  topics  chosen  by  the  student. 


816M,N,P.  Research  Seminars  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries.  (Mr.  Vinson.) 

The  group  will  do  reading  and  research  on  selected 
topics  within  a  chronological  period: 

M.     1776-1876 

N.      1876-1901 

P.       1901-1917 
816R,S,T.     Research    Seminars    in    the    20th    Century. 
(Mr.  Vinson.) 

The  group  will  do  reading  and  research  on  selected 
topics  within  a  chronological  period: 

R.     1917-1936 

S.     1936-1947 

T.     1947-Present 

818F.     American  Negro  Slavery. 

A  study   of   slavery   through    individual    research   and 

group  discussions. 

818N,P.      The    Negro    in    American    History.    (Mr. 

Wynes,  Mr.  Crowe.) 

Lectures,  primarily  bibliographic,  and  student  research 

topics  on  almost  arty  aspect  of  the  Negro  in  America 

since   1865  with   some   topics   permitted   from   earlier 

periods. 

81 9M.     Readings  in  American  History. 

831T.  Caribbean  Problems.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
Nineteenth  and  20th-century  Caribbean  history  is 
examined  to  determine  the  impact  of  this  area  upon 
world  diplomacy,  particularly  with  reference  to  U.S.- 
Caribbean relations.  The  Mexican  and  Cuban  revolu- 
tions are  emphasized. 

831M.  Colonial  Brazil.  (Mr.  Vogt.) 
The  central  theme  will  be  the  effort  of  the  Portuguese 
to  transplant  their  culture  in  the  New  World.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  an 
economic  infrastructure  in  Brazil,  the  theory  of  colo- 
nial government,  the  Pombaline  reforms,  and  to  co- 
lonial literature. 

831T.     Brazil  Since  1800.  (Mr.  Vogt.) 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  transition  from  colony 
to  empire,  the  impact  of  imperial  government  in  the 
nineteenth   century   upon    Brazil,   and   the   quest   for 
national  indentity  since  1889. 

832F.  The  Colonial  Mind.  (Mr.  Vogt.) 
Course  is  structured  to  probe  the  literary  production 
and  patterns  of  thought  of  the  chroniclers,  historians, 
philosophers,  ecclesiastics  and  scientists  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies  during  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries. 

832P.  Independence:  Problems  of  Interpretation. 
(Mr.  Broussard.) 

The  more  recent  revisionist  interpretations  of  the 
Latin  American  independence  movement  are  studied 
in  depth.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  impact  of 
the  enlightenment  and  the  role  of  the  so-called  pre- 
cursors of  independence. 

832T.     Bolivarian  Legacy.  (  Mr.  Murdoch.) 
A  study   of  the   development   of  the   five   Caribbean 
and  Andean   republics  owing  their   independence  to 
the  activities  of  Bolivar,  the  liberator. 

833E,F.     Intercontinental  Diplomacy.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
Efforts  at  international  cooperation  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

833N,P.     Internal  Problems:  ABC  Powers.   (Mr.   Mur- 
doch.) 
Research    topics    on    problems    of   Argentina,    Brazil, 
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Chile,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  with  emphasis  on  the 
20th  century. 

837M.  Problems  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Chronol- 
ogy. (Mr.  Jones.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  competing  chronological 
systems  presently  in  use  which  create  a  history  of  the 
Near  East  from  earliest  times  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

838M.     Studies  in  Hellenistic  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 
Problems  in   Hellenistic  history  from  330  B.C.  to  the 
Roman    conquest   with   emphasis    on    the   Antigonid, 
Seleucid,  or  Ptolemaic  dynasty. 

839P.     Imperial  Rome.  (Miss  Piper.) 
Survey  in  depth  of  the  causes  for  the  fall  of  Rome  in 
late    Roman    history    emphasizing    either    Eastern    or 
Western  Empire. 

844E.     The  Early  Middle  Ages,  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Research  topics  in  medieval   history  from  the  fall  of 
Rome  to  the  Gregorian  reform. 

844M.     The  Later  Middle  Ages.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Research   topics    in    medieval    history   from    the   Gre- 
gorian reform  to  Dante. 

844T.     Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Mr.  Berrigan.) 

Research  topics  in  medieval  intellectual  history. 

845F.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics.  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der.) 

Intensive  training  in  the  reading  of  court  hand,  with 
special  concentration  given  to  documents  of  the 
twelfth  through  the  fourteenth  centruies,  as  well  as 
instruction  in  the  study  of  orginial  documents  to  es- 
tablish their  provenance,  date  and  authenticity. 

845P.  Charters  and  Public  Records.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
Extensive  exposure  to  royal  and  private  charters,  and 
to  the  various  classes  of  public  records,  considered 
primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  value  as  histori- 
cal sources.  Attention  will  be  devoted  to  diplomatics 
and  the  relation  of  non-literary  sources  to  chronicle 
evidence. 

846M.     Italy  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

(Mr.  Berrigan.) 

Research  topics  in  the  Italy  of  the  Trecento. 

850E.  Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Renaissance. 
(Mr.  Berrigan.) 

Research  topics  in  the  Quattrocento  and  Cinque- 
cento. 

850M.  European  Historiography.  (Mr.  Kennett,  Mr. 
Stephens.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  historical  writing,  in- 
cluding the  major  historians,  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present. 

852P.     Germany,  1648-1815. 

Research  topics   in   German   history  form  Westphalia 

through  Napoleon. 

853M.     Nineteenth  Century  France.  (Mr.  Spencer.) 
Research  topics  in  19th  century  French  history. 

857M,N.     Recent  Germany.  (Mr.  Ziemke.) 
Intensive  investigation  of  the  Nazi  period,  World  War 
II,  the  occupation,   and   the   history  of  divided   Ger- 
many. Independent  research  to  be  conducted  in  per- 
tinent document  collections. 

857T.      Origins  of  World  War  II.   (Mr.    Mamatey,  Mr. 

Gasiorowski.) 

Research  topics  in  the  background  and  causation  of 

World  War  II. 


858E.     European  Diplomacy,  1923-39.  (Mr.  Mamatey.) 
A  study   of   European   diplomatic   relations   from   the 
Paris  peace  settlement  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II. 

858M.     European  Diplomacy,   1939-1945.   (Mr.  Mama- 
tey.) 
A  study  of  World  War  II  diplomatic  relations. 

859M.     Readings  in  Non-American  History. 

858T.  European  Diplomacy  Since  1945.  (Mr.  Mama- 
tey.) 

A  study  of  European  diplomatic  relations  from  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II  to  the  present. 

864F,G.     Studies  in  Hanoverian  Britain,  1714-1815. 
(Mr.  McPherson.) 

Select  problems  in  the  political,  constitutional,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  Great  Britain  under 
the  first  three  Georges. 

F.  1714-1783 

G.  1783-1815 

865F.  The  Age  of  Reform  in  Great  Britain,  1815-1870. 
(Mr.  Jones.) 

A  study  of  British  adjustment  to  the  society  created 
by  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  which  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  religious  topics  would  be  taken  up. 

865T.     Modern  British  Diplomacy.  (Mr.  Jones.) 
A  short  study  of  British   foreign   relations  after  1763, 
with  emphasis  on  relations  with  countries  other  than 
those  in  Europe. 

871D.  European  Diplomacy,  1890-1924,  and  the  Rus- 
san  Revolution.  (Mr.  Gasiorowski.) 
Examination  of  relations  of  major  European  powers 
with  Russia  in  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
through  Russian  Civil  War.  May,  upon  instructor's 
decision,  emphasize  domestic  background  and  as- 
pects of  Russian  revolution. 

871 K.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy,  1917-Present.  (Mr.  Gas- 
iorowski.) 

Detailed  investigation  and  analysis  of  selected 
problems  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1917  Revolu- 
tion. 

871P.     East  Central  Europe.  (Mr.  Gasiorowski.) 
Study  of  special  problems  and  issues  relating  to  east- 
central  European  area  and  history.  Selection  of  partic- 
ular countries  and  periods  at  instructor's  discretion. 

871T.     Soviet  Internal  Policy,  1917  to  the  Present. 
The  non-foreign  aspects  of  Soviet  history  since  1917 
in  their  widest  ramifications:   politics;   ideology;  eco- 
nomics; education;  law;  the  arts  and  sciences;  histo- 
riography; social  structure,  etc. 

878F,P.  Studies  in  the  Recent  History  of  East  Asia. 
(Mr.  Buck.) 

Consideration  of  major  phases  of  east  Asia  history 
since  1905,  including  such  topics  as  revolution  and 
nationalism  in  China,  Japan's  rise  to  power,  origins  of 
World  War  II,  and  communism  in  East  Asia. 

893G.     Historical  Method. 

Required  of  graduate  students  majoring  in  history. 
This  course  will  include  methods  of  research  and  var- 
ious aids,  as  well  as  the  generally  accepted  usages  in 
historical  composition. 

893P.     Archival  Management.  (Mr.  Bonner.) 

A  seminar  in  the  proper  operation  and  arrangement 

of  archives. 

930.     Research  and  Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Emily  H.  Quinn 

(Dawson  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or 
Master  of  Home  Economics  degree  is  offered  in  the 
various  subject  matter  areas  including  clothing  and 
textiles,  experimental  foods,  nutrition,  family  devel- 
opment, child  development,  and  housing  and  home 
management.  In  the  child  development  area,  the 
program  may  be  directed  towards  study  of  normal 
children  or  towards  specialized  training  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  trainable  mentally  retarded 
group.  Facilities  include  well  equipped  laboratories  in 
foods,  nutrition,  clothing,  textiles,  housing  and  home 
management;  the  Child  Development  Laboratories 
for  infants  and  young  children;  the  Georgia  Center 
for  Mental  Retardation  and  the  Athens  Branch;  and 
the  University  Computer  Center.  Applications  for 
admission  and  requests  for  assistantships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics. 

CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT  (CFD) 

607.  A  Survey  of  Marriage  and  Family  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  PSY  101  and  consent  of  the 
instructor.  (Mr.  King.) 

Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  mod- 
ern family  e.g.  marital  and  sexual  adjustment,  di- 
vorce, alcoholism,  illegitimacy,  etc. 

608.  Development  of  the  Young  Child.  (See  PSY 
608). 

667.     The  Family.  (See  SOC  661) 

692.  Child  Guidance. 

Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  supervised  observa- 
tion in  the  nursery  school  and  one  period  of  labora- 
tory discussion.  Prerequisite:  CFD  395  or  equivalent. 
(Mrs.  Deal  and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  maturation  in  the  pre-school 
years.  Principles,  techniques  and  facilities  for  guid- 
ance of  young  children. 

693.  The  Family  in  the  Community. 
Prerequisite:  PSY  101  or  SOC  105.  (Mr.  Hobbs) 


A  study  of  families  in  relation  to  communities  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  including  rural,  small  town, 
suburban  and  urban  settings,  and  implications  of  the 
community  for  family  life. 

695.  Contemporary  Family  Life. 

Prerequisite:  Work  in  child  development,  or  family 
relations,  SOC  105  or  SOC  461.  (Mr.  Hobbs  and  Mr. 
King.) 

A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  inter- 
personal relationships  between  family  members  at 
each  stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 

696.  (Education)  Parent  Education. 

Prerequisite:  CFD  395  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mrs 
Deal,  Mr.  Osborn  and  Miss  Spigelmyer.) 
Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in 
procedure  and  techniques  for  working  with  parents. 
Opportunity  for  observation  and  participation  with 
parent  groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visita- 
tions. 

697.  Marriage,  Family,  and  Human  Sexuality. 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor.   (Mr.   Hobbs  and 
Mr.  King.) 

A  survey  of  various  attitudes,  values,  substantive,  and 
theoretical  materials  on  human  sexuality,  particularly 
the  relation  of  these  two  and  implications  for  inter- 
personal relations  in  marriage  and  the  family. 

797.  Program  Activities  for  Nursery  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten. 

Prerequisite:  CFD  395  and  one  additional  related 
senior  division  course.  (Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  Osborn 
and  Nursery  School  Staff.) 

The  course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities 
for  children  of  the  pre-school  years,  including  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  nature  study,  and  other  materials  for 
young  children.  Practical  experience  with  these  in 
child  development  laboratories. 

794.  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Theories  and 
Administration. 

Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  practice 
in  the  child  development  laboratories.  Prerequisite: 
CFD  (PSY)  395  and  one  additional  related  senior  col- 
lege course.  (Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Nursery 
School  Staff.) 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of 
group  management  of  children  from  two  through  five 
years,  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and  play 
materials,  administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitations  of  pre-primary 
centers. 

795.  (Exceptional  Children)  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  505;  CFD  (Psychology)  395. 
(Mr.  Burton.) 

Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in 
relation  to  public  and  private  programs  preparing 
them  for  optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on  fam- 
ily life,  mobility,  literacy,  and  employment. 

797.     Infant  Development. 

Prerequisite:    CFD  408  or   consent  of  the    instructor. 
(Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Miss  Spigelmyer.) 
Emotional,  social,   intellectual,  and  physical  develop- 
ment   in    infancy.    Supervised    observation    in    infant 
center  and  in  selected  homes. 

877.     Sociology  Comparative  Kinship  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Lewis.) 
An  analysis  of  the  family  in  various  cultures  through 
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the  study  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  kinship  systems 
and  society. 

890.     Research  in  Child  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Endsley.) 
Techniques    of    research;    critical    evaluation    of    re- 
search   studies;    planning   and    developing   projects; 
and   research  writing   in   the   field   of   child   develop- 
ment. 

897.     Research  in  Family  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Hobbs.) 
Types  of  research   designs;   critical   evaluation  of  se- 
lected   empirical    studies;    planning,    developing   and 
executing  investigations  of  marriage  and  the  family. 

892.  (Psychology)  Behavior  Problems  in  Children. 
Prerequisite:  CFD  408  or  Education  452.  (Miss  Sheerer 
and  Psychology  Staff.) 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a 
consideration  of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  of  case  materi- 
als. Research  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  students. 

893.  Family  Counseling. 

Prerequisite:    Courses    in   family   life,   child   develop- 
ment, or  psychology.  (Miss  Sheerer.) 
A  study  of  major  areas  of  adjustment  in  marriage  and 
family    relationships,    problems    of    adjustment,    and 
philosophy  and  techniques  for  family  counseling. 

894.  Seminar  in  Child  Development. 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor.    (Mrs.   Deal,  Mr. 
Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  child 
development;  discussion  of  current  trends  in  the 
field;  reports  and  discussion  on  selected  topics;  use 
of  resource  materials  in  the  field. 

895.  (Sociology)  Seminar  in  Family  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  King.) 
Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  fam- 
ily development;  discussion  of  current  research 
trends  in  the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on  se- 
lected topics,  completion  of  review  or  empirical  re- 
search paper. 

896.  Readings  in  Marriage  and  the  Family. 
Prerequisite:    CFD  461    or  493   or  495   or  equivalent. 
(Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Classic  and  other  highly  significant  articles  and  books 
on  marriage  and  the  family. 

897.  Theories  of  Human  Development. 
Prerequisite:    CFD    (Psychology)    408    or    equivalent. 
(Mrs.  Deal,  Mr.  Endsley,  and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

An  investigation  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  se- 
lected theories  of  human  behavioral,  social  and  emo- 
tional development,  particularly  as  these  relate  to 
development  within  a  family  context. 

898.  Readings  in  Human  Development. 
Prerequisite:   CFD  (Pschology)  408  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  the   instructor.    (Mrs.   Deal,   Mr.    Endsley, 
and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Analysis  of  classical  writings  in  selected  areas  of 
human  development.  References  will  be  drawn  from 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  areas,  espe- 
cially as  these  relate  to  the  child  and  the  family. 

901,  902,  903.  Independent  Study  in  Family  and 
Child  Development.  901,  3  hours;  902  and  903,  2 
hours  each. 


Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision 

of  an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 
930.     Thesis  Research. 

998-999.  Internship  in  Nursery  School  and  Kindergar- 
ten Administration. 

Prerequisite:  CFD  395,  492  and  591.  (Miss  Brooke  and 
Nursery  School  Staff.) 

Instruction,  observation  and  directed  experience  in 
various  phases  of  nursery  school  administration,  in- 
cluding program,  parent  relations,  physical  plant, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  finance. 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (CLT) 

663.     Historic  Costume. 

Prerequisite:   CLT  321   or  consent  of  instructor.   (Miss 

Johnson.) 

A  study  of   historic  costumes  from   ancient  times  to 

the    present;    socioeconomic,    political   and    religious 

influences  on  dress. 

761.  Clothing  and  Textile  Economics. 
Prerequisities:   CLT  321;   MKT  360;   or  by  consent  of 
the  instructor.  (Miss  Armstrong.) 

Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile 
industries.  Factors  related  to  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  apparel  and  household  textiles; 
special  problems;  field  trips. 

762.  Tailoring. 

Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  CLT  321.  (Miss  Armstrong  and  Miss 
Johnson.) 

Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques 
employed  in  custom  made  garments. 

763.  Illustrative  Materials  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 
Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  CLT  321  or  equivalent  and  one  other 
approved  senior  division  course  in  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles. (Miss  Armstrong,  Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  Luff- 
man.) 

Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems 
related  to  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  cloth- 
ing and  textiles.  (Designed  for  teachers,  home  eco- 
nomics extension  agents  and  other  specialized 
groups.) 

764.  P.tttern  Design  and  Draping. 

Two    le:tures   and   three   double    laboratory   periods. 
Prerequisite:  CLT  321  and  562.  (Miss  Johnson.) 
Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and 
constructing  garments;  emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in 
color,  line  and  texture. 

865.     Clothing  and  Textile  Problems. 

Two    lectures,    laboratories    arranged.    Prerequisites: 

CLT  321   and  one  other  approved  senior  division 

course.  (Miss  Armstrong.) 

New    developments    in    textile    products;    new    tech- 

inques   in   clothing   construction;    trends    in    clothing 

selection.    Individual    problems    based    on    students' 

professional  needs. 

867.     Clothing  and  Textile  Research  Methods. 
One  conference  and  four  library  or  laboratory  peri- 
ods arranged.   Prerequisites:  Two  approved  graduate 
courses  in  clothing  and  textiles.  (Miss  Armstrong.) 
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The  philosophy  of  research  applicable  to  clothing  and 

textile    studies;    methodology    and    interpretation    of 

research  literature. 

907,   902,    903.     Independent   Study   in    Clothing  and 

Textiles.  901,  3  hours;  902  and  903,  2  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision 

of  an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

930.     Thesis  Research. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  (FDN) 


657.     Evaluation  of  Foods  and  Food  Products. 
Four   lecture   periods  and   two   hours   laboratory  and 
field  work.   Prerequisite:   FDN  306  or  350  and  351  or 
358.  (Miss  Greene.) 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human 
consumption  in  the  home  and  in  quantity  food  ser- 
vice; criteria  for  evaluating  new  food  items  and  the 
effects  of  new  processes  on  edible  quality  and  nutri- 
tive value. 

652.  Advanced  Nutrition. 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  351  and  CHM  451  or  equivalent. 
(Mr.  Caster.) 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional 
status;  study  and  evaluation  of  low-cost  diets.  Meth- 
ods in  vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry,  and  urinalysis. 

653.  Nutrition  and  Disease. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  353  or  452. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the 
treatment  of  various  diseases.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  study  of  digestive  diseases,  diabetes, 
diseases  of  the  blood,  and  to  general  malnutrition. 

655.      Readings  in  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  FDN  351  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Caster  and 
Mr.  Peifer.) 

Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of 
knowledge  on  selected  topics  from  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. 

750.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Foods. 
Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: FDN  306,  351,  or  equivalent.  (Miss  Greene.) 
Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
changes  in  foods  that  influence  the  quality  of  foods 
and  food  products.  Experimental  methods  used  on 
preparation  of  gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  cereal  products. 

754.     Experimental  Foods. 

Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite: FDN  306,  351,  or  equivalent.  (Miss  Greene.) 
Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
meats,  batters,  doughs,  and  fats  on  the  quality  of 
prepared  products. 

760.  (Home  Economics  Education)  Special  Problems 
in  Nutrition  Education.  (See  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion 760.) 

772.     Advanced     Institution     Management     Practice. 
Two  conferences  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    FDN   372,    354,   and    574.    (Mrs.   White- 
head.) 
Principles   of   management  and   analysis   of  practices 


observed    in    management   and   operation   of   institu- 
tional food  services. 

774.     Institution  Food  Purchasing.  (Mrs.  Whitehead.) 
A  study  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading, 
cost  control  and  distribution  of  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts. 

850.     Seminar  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:    One    advanced    course    in    the    subject 
area.  (Mr.  Caster,  Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  topics  in  food 
and    nutrition.    Organized    to    use    classic    studies   as 
background  material  for  each  topic. 

854.  Special  Topics  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject 
area.  (Mr.  Caster,  Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Individual  investigation  of  problems  related  to  foods 
and  nutrition.  Designed  to  develop  initiative  in  the 
student  seeking  information  in  a  field  of  special  inter- 
est. 

857.  Introduction   to~  Research   in   Foods   and  Nutri- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:    One    advanced    course    in    the    subject 
area.  (Mr.  Caster,  Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Individual   investigation   of  selected   problems   in  the 
major  field. 

858.  Research  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:    FDN    857    or    equivalent.    (Mr.    Caster, 
Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 

The    planning   and    conducting   of   an    individual    re- 
search problem  under  supervision. 

907,  902,  903.     Independent  Study  in  Foods  and  Nu- 
trition. 901 , 3  hours;  902  and  903, 2  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision 
of  an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 
930.     Thesis  Research. 


HOUSING  AND  HOME 
MANAGEMENT  (HMG) 

675.  Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing. 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  HMG  175,  376,  or  480,  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor.  (Miss  Clendening.) 
A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishings  in  the  past  and 
present  with  an  application  to  contemporary  interi- 
ors. 

676.  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home   furnishings,   or   interior  design   or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Miss  Clendening.) 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories 
used  in  the  home  including  ceramics,  metals,  and 
textiles.  Design  and  characteristics  of  materials  in 
these  accessories  will  be  covered. 

677.  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,   or  interior  design,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Miss  Clendening.) 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  acces- 
sories for  the  home;  designs  and  materials  used  in 
contemporary  homes. 
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680.     Housing  Developments. 

Prerequisite:  HMC  175,  343,  and  a  senior  division 
course  in  social  sciences.  (Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards.) 

Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family 
welfare,  to  health,  safety,  delinquency,  and  social 
progress.  A  survey  of  housing  problems;  develop- 
ment of  legislation;  policies  and  programs;  social  and 
economic  trends. 

746.  Household  Equipment  Testing. 
Prerequisite:  HMG  343,  Physics  127.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years  with  HMC  747.  (Miss  Mize.) 

The  operation,  care  and  installation  requirements  of 
equipment;  the  measurement  and  testing  of  factors 
governing  the  effciency  of  different  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

747.  Home  Lighting  and  Refrigeration. 
Prerequisite:    HMC    343.    Offered    in    alternate    years 
with  HMC  746.  (Miss  Mize.) 

Applications  to  home  situations  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  lighting  and  in  refrigeration  principles. 

770.     Consumer  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  HMG  368  and  369.  (Miss  Mize  and  Mrs. 

Bailey.) 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  goods  on  modern  market;  standards  and  la- 
beling as  safeguards  in  buying;  family  income  and 
problems  in  distribution. 

776.  (Business  Education)  Family  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values 
in  relation  to  family  income,  spending,  saving,  and 
investing;  effect  of  the  economy  on  family  financial 
planning;  retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insur- 
ance; home  ownership  and  housing. 

860.     Readings  in  Family  Economics. 
Prerequisite:   HMC  364  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
(Mrs.  Bailey  and  Miss  Mize.) 

Survey  of  current  and  classical  research  in  family 
financial  managemnet;  examination  of  nature  of  fam- 
ily financial  problems  under  changing  economic  con- 
ditions; selected  topics  of  special  interest. 

868.     Management  Problems  in  Homes. 
Prerequisite:  HMG  364  and  368.  (Mrs.  Bailey.) 
The    processes    of    decision-making    in    families    for 
realization  of  values  and  goals  through  the  effective 
use    of    human    and    material    resources.    Supervised 
observation  in  selected  homes. 

887.  Research  in  Family  Housing. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in 
housing  or  related  fields.  (Miss  Mize.) 
Experimental  investigation  of  data  as  obtained  from 
literary  reviews  or  individual  investigations  with  dis- 
cussions of  solutions  for  practical  problems  in  family 
housing. 

907,    902,    903.     Independent   Study   in   Housing   and 
Home   Management.   901,    3   hours;    902   and    903,   2 
hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision 
of  an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics 
930.     Thesis  Research. 


HORTICULTURE 


C.  H.  Hendershott 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement  for  plant  science;  one 
language  with  a  level  of  competency  as  outlined 
under  general  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  horticulture  and  the 
Ph.D  degree  in  plant  science  with  majors  in  fruit 
crops,  vegetable  crops,  ornamentals,  floriculture,  and 
turf  management.  A  major  in  either  program  may  in- 
clude work  related  to  plant  genetics  and  breeding  or 
crops  culture  and  management.  In  the  minor,  or  re- 
lated fields,  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  bot- 
any, soil  science,  chemistry,  biochemistry,  plant 
pathology,  statistics,  or  other  courses  directly  or  indi- 
rectly related  to  the  program.  The  interests  of  the 
students  are  paramount  in  outlining  the  course  of 
study. 

Graduate  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to 
develop  a  high  order  of  independent  thought,  broad 
knowledge,  and  technical  skills.  The  emphasis  in 
graduate  work  is  placed  on  research,  supplemented 
by  courses  and  seminars. 

Programs  for  both  the  master  and  Ph.D.  degree  are 
planned  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  student  and  his 
major  professor.  Admission  status,  credit  require- 
ments, transfer  credits  accepted,  academic  standards, 
residence  requirements,  and  time  limit  conform  to 
regulations  as  given  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Five  quarters  are  generally  adequate  for  a  full  time 
student  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  M.S. 
degree.  The  time  necessary  for  completing  the  Ph.D 
requirements  varies  with  the  student's  academic 
background,  interest,  and  initiative. 

607.     The  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production. 
Prerequisite:    Horticulture   308  and    Botany  380.   (Mr. 
Couvillion.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical 
principles  of  plant  life  as  directly  applied  to  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  fruit  crops. 

603.     The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Production. 
Prerequisite:    Botany  380  and    Horticulture   308.    (Mr. 
Couvillon) 
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A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in 
the  production  of  vegetable  crops.  The  literature  on 
research  having  to  do  with  the  development  of  oleri- 
culture is  reviewed  and  studied  in  relation  to  current 
problems. 

605.     Advanced  Floriculture. 

Prerequisite:  Horticulture  308  and  Botany  380.  (Mr. 
Rutland.) 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  plant  growth  and  the  effects  of 
environmental  factors  such  as  temperature,  water, 
air,  nutrients,  photo-period  and  light  intensity  as  they 
are  related  to  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  grown 
under  glass. 

607-608.     Special   Problems   in   Horticulture.   5   hours 

each. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  courses  in  horticulture. 

(Staff.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  graduate  student  who 

wishes  to  carry  out  a  research  or  technical  problem 

of  special  interest  under  direction  of  a  staff  member. 

627.     Post  Harvest  Physiology  of  Horticultural  Crops. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  fruits  or 
vegetables.  (Mr.  Vines.) 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  maturation  and  the  ef- 
fects of  temperature,  light,  bruising,  and  other  fac- 
tors on  ripening.  Also  the  relation  of  the  above  to 
various  operations  and  equipment  used  in  harvesting, 
handling,  preparation  for  market  and  storage  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

703.  Advanced  General  Horticulture. 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  plant  science.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  applied 
to  the  production  of  horticultural  crops. The  control 
of  the  vegetable-reproductive  balance,  the  use  of 
chemical  growth  regulators,  manipulaton  of  the 
photo-period  to  control  flowering,  the  water  and  nu- 
tritional requirements  of  horticultural  crop  plants, 
and  the  production  of  varieties  fitted  to  particular 
uses  and  environments  are  among  the  subjects  stud- 
ied. Available  only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Agricultural  Extension  and  Master  of  Education  de- 
grees. 

800.  Horticultural  Seminar.  1  hour.  (Staff.) 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  horticulture. 
Open  to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Attendance 
without  registering  for  credit  is  permitted.  Papers  on 
selected  topics  to  be  presented  by  advanced  stu- 
dents, faculty  members  and  guest  speakers. 

807.  Horticultural  Crop  Improvement. 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  401  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  genet- 
ics and  plant  breeding  to  the  modification  and 
improvement  of  horticultural  plants.  The  mainte- 
nance of  improved  strains  and  seed  production  are 
also  considered. 

808.  Horticulture  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who 
wish  to  carry  out  advanced  research  not  covered  in 
their  thesis  topic  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff 
member. 

809.  The  History,  Literature  and  Development  of 
Horticulture. 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  horticul- 
ture. (Staff.) 


This  course  traces  the  important  steps  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  horticulture.  Particular 
reference  is  made  to  the  contribution  of  outstanding 
leaders  in  horticultural  enterprises  and  of  organized 
research.  Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is 
reviewed  and  discussed. 

813.     Production  Practices  of  Horticultural  Crops. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  principals  of  plant  nutrition  with  em- 
phasis on  the  theories  of  ion  absorption,  function  of 
nutrient  ions  and  nutrient  effects  on  plant  composi- 
tion. 

820.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Plant  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380.  (Mr.  Vines.) 
This  course  will  stress  the  principles  and  actual  oper- 
ation of  laboratory  equipment  used  for  plant  and  soil 
analysis.  The  analysis  of  inorganic  elements  by  atomic 
absorption  spectrophotometry  and  organic  com- 
pounds by  paper,  thin  layer  and  ion  exchange  resins 
will  be  covered.  Radioisotope  tracer  technique,  meta- 
bolic measurements  by  respirometry,  and  micro  met- 
ereological  measurements  will  also  be  emphasized. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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JOURNALISM 


Warren  K.  Agee 

(Journalism-Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  journalism  includes  a  major  in 
news  editorial,  advertising-public  relations,  or  radio- 
TV-film;  a  minor  in  the  humanities  and/or  social  sci- 
ences; and  a  thesis — a  total  of  45  quarter  hours. 

Anyone  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  is  eligible  to  be 
considered  for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  of 
the  School  of  Journalism.  Undergraduate  work  in 
journalism  is  not  required,  although  students  without 
such  background  will — if  admitted — be  required  to 
take  a  minimum  of  three  courses  on  the  undergradu- 
ate level. 

Prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  financial 
aid  should  file  an  application  with  the  Graduate 
School. 

640.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda. 
An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and 
study  techniques;  propaganda,  and  media  interaction 
with  society,  with  emphasis  upon  the  measurement 
of  public  opinion,  and  interpretation  of  data.  Stu- 
dents will  prepare  reports  of  findings  for  publication 
in  print  and  broadcast  media. 

654.     Law  of  Communications. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass 
communication  media,  media  practice,  advertising, 
and  freedom  of  information,  including  libel,  con- 
tempt of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  postal 
laws. 

656.     Contemporary  American  Magazines. 
A  survey  of  contemporary  American   magazines  and 
their  role  in  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  con- 
tent,   policy,    influence,    responsibility,   ethical    ques- 
tions, economics,  typography,  and  technology. 

690.     The  Documentary. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  doc- 
umentary as  a  social  force.  Extensive  viewing  of  se- 
lected films  which  trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  '20's  to  contemporary  tele- 
vision documentaries. 

697.     Motion  Picture  History. 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures  as  a  dis- 


tinctive medium  of  expression  and  communication. 
Programs  of  feature  films  from  various  countries  and 
periods  will  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  historic 
development  of  the  motion  picture. 

692.      Theories  of  Film. 

A  weekly  two-hour  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  major  theories  of  film.  The  theories 
of  outstanding  film  makers  and  critics,  such  as  Pu- 
dovkin,  Eisenstein,  Arnheim,  Balazs,  Grierson,  Kra- 
cauer,  Truffaut,  and  Fellini  will  be  treated. 

702.  Educational  Television  Utilization.  (Also  offered 
as  Audio-visual  Education  702.) 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  includ- 
ing both  public  and  instructional  programming,  with 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  such  programming. 
Students  view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for 
purposes  of  critical  analysis. 

703.  Educational  Television  Production.  (Also  offered 
as  Audio-visual  Education  703.) 

Practical  work  in  a  color  television  studio  through 
which  the  student  learns  the  various  aspects  of  effec- 
tive educational  television  program  production,  in- 
cluding writing,  planning  lighting,  scenery  re- 
quirements, graphics,  and  sound. 

743.  Fundamentals  of  Television  Directing.  (Also 
offered  as  Drama  743.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing 
applicable  to  both  commercial  and  educational  televi- 
sion. Includes  the  principles  and  techniques  of  cam- 
era shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative 
interpretation.  Each  student  directs  exercises  in  pro- 
fessionally-equipped color  television  studios. 

744.  Television  Acting  and  Performing.  (Also  offered 
as  Drama  744.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to 
professional  television. 

745.  Advanced  Television  Directing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. (Also  offered  as  Drama  745.) 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and 
theater  directing  with  emphasis  on  adapting  the  prin- 
ciples of  theater  directing  to  the  television  medium. 

746.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-Television-Film. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. (Also  offered  as  Drama  746.) 

An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television 
directing  and  production.  Students  are  expected  to 
produce  and  direct  projects  of  their  own  creation 
during  the  quarter.  Students  are  permitted  to  empha- 
size their  efforts  in  the  area  of  their  own  interest. 

747.  Television  Staging. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: Journalism  543,  585,  Drama  535  or  334. 
Advance  study  of  the  special  problems  relating  to  the 
staging  of  color  television  productions.  Theory  and 
practice  in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  and  props 
used  in  actual  color  television  productions. 

748.  Television  Lighting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  or  Drama  536. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  color  television  lighting. 
The  problems  of  color  temperature,  color  media,  and 
intensity  as  they  affect  the  electronic  and  artistic  na- 
ture of  the  television  picture. 
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753.      Editorials  and  Issues. 

A  study  of  editorial  policies,  ethics,  influence,  and 
techniques.  Students  analyze,  discuss,  and  write  edi- 
torials about  local,  state,  and  national  issues. 

757.  Principles  of  Advertising. 

A  course  providing  a  broad  understanding  of  adver- 
tising: how  it  fits  into  the  economy;  how  it  works; 
and  how  it  is  created. 

758.  Magazine  Article  Writing. 

A  practical  course  in  writing  various  types  of  articles 
and  features  for  magazines,  magazine  sections  of 
newspapers,  and  other  periodicals. 

759.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing. 

A  course  in  criticizing  and  reviewing  books,  plays, 
television,  films,  and  other  arts  for  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  related  media. 

763.  Advanced  Fiction  Writing. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  writing  and  marketing  of 
fiction  for  the  mass  media. 

764.  Newspaper  Management.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  business  and  editorial  management  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  including  circulation, 
advertising,  and  promotion. 

765.  Radio-Television  Station  Management. 

An  examination  of  management  considerations  in 
radio  and  television  operations,  including  new  station 
application,  staffing,  budgeting,  taxation,  program- 
ming, regulatory  aspects,  license  renewal,  and  com- 
munity responsibility. 

766.  journalism  in  the  Secondary  School.  (Also 
offered  as  English  Education  766.) 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  read- 
ing, typography,  and  business  management,  with 
specific  relation  to  the  high  school  newspaper.  Also 
school  public  relations. 

767.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers. 

A  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  role  in  America 
today.  Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  policy, 
influence,  responsibility,  ethical  questions,  econom- 
ics, typography,  and  technology.  Leading  papers  in 
various  sections  are  examined  closely. 

774.  Advertising  Campaigns. 

Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy, 
and  layout  for  a  national  advertising  campaign.  Class 
groups  function  as  an  advertising  agency.  Emphasis 
on  media,  copy,  and  marketing  research. 

775.  Advertising  Copywriting. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for 
a  variety  of  media.  Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a 
study  of  products  in  relationships  to  copy  markets 
are  a  part  of  this  course. 

776.  Advertising  Media. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising 
media,  including  newspaper,  magazines,  trade  publi- 
cations, radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty  and  cin- 
ema. The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and 
the  selling  of  space  and  time  are  considered. 

777.  Public  Relations. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in 
interpersonal  and  mass  communications  with  empha- 
sis on  effectiveness  studies  among  various  publics. 

778.  Retail  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Preparation  of  advertising  for  various  types  of  retail 


advertisers  and  for  the  various  media  used  by  the 
retailer. 

779.     Advanced  Advertising  Copy. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  775  with  greater  empha- 
sis on  creative  writing  and  designing  of  advertising 
for  national  media.  Each  student  will  write  his  own 
rationales  and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

782.  Program  Analysis  and  Planning.  (Also  offered  as 
Drama  782.) 

A  study  of  radio  and  television  program  development 
and  organization,  programming  history,  statistical 
information  related  to  programming  and  audience 
measurement,  analysis  and  criticism  of  programs  and 
the  development  of  concepts  for  the  planning  of 
broadcast  programs. 

783.  Radio  Production. 

Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  pro- 
duction through  actual  studio  operations.  Students 
plan  and  produce  programs,  announcements,  fea- 
tures, documentaries,  and  other  types  of  materials 
for  use  on  radio  stations. 

784.  Radio-Television  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broad- 
casting. Copy  preparation  and  studio  production  of 
both  radio  and  television  commercials.  Examination 
of  commercials  to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  tech- 
niques. 

785.  Television  Producing. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Also  of- 
fered as  Drama  785.) 

The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This 
course  will  be  concerned  with  writing,  planning, 
lighting  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and 
sound.  Students  will  have  practical  experience  fol- 
lowing production  steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a 
project  of  their  own  creation. 

786.  Cinematography. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  tech- 
niques involving  extensive  practical  work  with  silent 
film  cameras  and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  development  of  professional  skills  in 
using  film  as  a  means  of  communication. 

787.  Screen  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  mo- 
tion picture  scripts  from  the  idea  or  outline  stage 
through  treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final  shoot- 
ing script.  Includes  writing  for  location  as  well  as 
studio  projects. 

790.     Business  and  Industrial  Publications. 
Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing, 
and  editing  of  various   types   of  company,  business, 
and   association   publications,    including  internal   and 
external  house  publications. 

797.  Public  Relations  Administration. 
A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate 
public  relations  programs  using  the  case  study  ap- 
proach. Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the  manage- 
ment function  of  decision-making  and  policy 
formulation  to  the  communication  process. 

792.     Public  Relations  Communications. 
Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  tech- 
niques with  emphasis  on  public  relations  writing  and 
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editing.  Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  content, 
style,  graphic  presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  infor- 
mation dissemination  to  internal  and  external  publics. 
Consideration  is  given  to  selection  and  utilization  of 
communications  media  with  emphasis  on  interpreta- 
tion of  the  business,  industrial,  institutional,  and  as- 
sociational  story. 

793.  Communications  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:   Recommendation  of  field  service  office 
of  College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the 
public  schools. 

794.  Public  Relations  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:   Recommendation  of  field  service  office 
of  College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational 
public  relations  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
school  administrators. 

796.     Motion  Picture  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  786  and  787. 

An    advanced    individual    projects    course    in    motion 

picture    production   designed   to   give   the   student   a 

chance  for  creative  expression  utilizing  advanced  cin- 

ematictechniques. 

807.  Communications  Seminar:  Mass  Media. 
Examination  and  discussion  of  problems  of  mass 
media,  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  control  and 
support,  and  their  role  as  social  institutions.  A  special 
project,  determined  by  the  student's  interest,  will  be 
required. 

808.  Communications  Seminar:  Propaganda  Analy- 
sis. 

An  analysis  of  propaganda  in  its  cultural,  social,  and 
economic  settings.  A  study  of  propaganda  content 
and  techniques  and  their  relationships  to  opinion 
formation  and  change.  Course  consists  of  assigned 
readings,  lectures,  and  research  projects. 

809.  Mass  Communications  in  Contemporary  So- 
ciety. 

A  social,  cultural,  and  economic  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  effects  of  mass  communications  in 
contemporary  society. 

870.     Seminar  in  Communications  Research. 
Historical   and   quantitative   methods   for   research   in 
the   communications    field,    with    an    introduction   to 
experimental  and  survey  design,  and  statistical  analy- 
sis. 

877.  Comparative  International  Communications 
Systems. 

Study  of  patterns  of  mass  communications  through- 
out the  world;  philosophies  behind  them;  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  reasons  a  given  kind  of  pattern 
develops  where  it  does;  comparative  analysis  of  op- 
erating procedures  of  various  media,  with  emphasis 
on  newspaper  and  broadcast  media. 

830.     Research  in  Journalism. 

Prerequisite:  30  or  more  credit  hours  in  journalism  at 
the  senior  or  graduate  level  including  Journalism  810 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Open  only  to  graduate 
students  in  journalism. 

An  advanced  course  in  research  in  the  communica- 
tions field,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  design  and 
analysis.  Individual  or  class  research  projects  will  be 
designed,  implemented,  and  analyzed. 

930.     Thesis. 


MATHEMATICS 


J.  Grady  Home,  Jr. 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  the  M.A.  de- 
gree and  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  also  cooperates  with 
College  of  Education  in  the  M.Ed,  degree  with  a  ma- 
jor in  mathematics  and  the  Ed.D.  degree  with  a  major 
in  mathematics  education. 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages, 
with  the  department  responsible  for  determining 
proficiency  in  the  second  language. 

607.     Differential  Equations.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to 

geometry  and  physics. 

603.  Numerical  Analysis  I. 

Prerequisites:     Mathematics    254    and    Statistics    500. 
Recommended  corequisite:  Mathematics  256. 
Interpolation  theory,   numerical   integration,   numeri- 
cal solution  of  nonlinear  equations  and  digital  com- 
puter applications. 

604.  Numerical  Analysis  II. 

Prerequisite:     Mathematics    603.     Recommended 

corequisite:  Mathematics  358. 

Numerical    solution   of   systems    of   linear   equations, 

matrix  inversion,   eigenvalues,   numerical   solution  of 

ordinary  differential  equations,  and  digital  computer 

applications. 

605.  Numerical  Analysis  III. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  604. 

Numerical  solution  of  systems  of  ordinary  differential 
equations,  boundary  value  problems,  numerical  ap- 
proximation of  multiple  integrals,  numerical  solution 
of  systems  of  nonlinear  equations,  and  digital  com- 
puter applications. 

670,  677,  672.     Advanced  Calculus.  9  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 
A  thorough  study  of  calculus  of  functions  of  several 
variables.  Multivariate  differential  calculus,   multiple 
integrals,  Taylor's  formula,  Stokes'  theorem,  etc. 

674,  675,  676.     Introductory  Topology.  9  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Three   senior  division   mathematics 
courses. 
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An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 

637.      Theory  of  Numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

640.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256. 

An  introductory  course   in  group  theory  and   related 

algebraic  structures. 

647.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  640. 

An    introductory    course    in    ring   theory   and    related 

topics. 

642.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  641. 

Topics  in  modern  algebra.  For  example:  Galois  theo- 
ry, group  representations,  advanced  linear  algebra. 

653,  654,  655.     An  Introduction  to  the  Foundations  of 

Analysis.  9  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Three   senior  division  mathematics 

courses. 

An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable; 

elementary   topology   of    metric    spaces;    continuous 

functions;    differentiation    and    Riemann    integration; 

measure  theory  and  the  Lebesgue  integral. 

659.  Vector  Analysis.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 

Vector  analysis  and  applications.  Special  topics  of 
interest  in  the  sciences,  such  as:  Fourier  series  and 
integral,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  special  func- 
tions. 

660.  Advanced  Differential  Equations  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  358  and  256. 
Approximate    methods.    Laplace    transforms,    Sturm- 
Liouville  problems,  existence  theory,   non-linear  and 
partial  differential  equations. 

667.     Advanced  Differential  Equations  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  660. 

Non-linear  differential  equations  of  physics,  plane 
autonomous  systems,  linear  approximation,  existence 
and  uniqueness  theorems. 

665.     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

677,  672.     Advanced  Probability  Theory  I,  II.  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:     Mathematics    370.    A    continuation    of 
Mathematics  370. 

Concerned  with  absolutely  continuous  and  continu- 
ous singular  case.  An  introduction  to  Markov  chains. 

702.  Basic  Ideas  of  Arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  course  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
arithmetic.  The  operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  stud- 
ied in  several  number  systems.  For  credit  toward 
Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

703.  Basic  Ideas  of  algebra  and  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  502  or  702. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  702  designed  to  give 
elementary  teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of  some 
of  the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry.  For 
credit  toward  the  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

704.  705,  706.     Basic  Ideas  of  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  254  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 


A  brief  survey  of  the  principal  ideas  and  techniques 
of  calculus  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  Intended  as 
a  refresher  course  for  high  school  teachers  who  feel 
the  need  for  an  understanding  of  calculus  in  order  to 
prepare  their  students  for  college  work.  For  credit 
toward  the  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

770.  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Algebra. 
Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit:  Mathematics  100-101 
and  either  two  mathematics  courses  numbered  over 
200  or  two  years  of  teaching  high  school  algebra. 
A  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school 
algebra.  It  will  stress  those  fundamental  ideas,  some 
of  which  are  modern  which  determine  the  structure 
of  elementary  algebra. 

772.     College  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100,  101  and  two  years  of 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  geometry. 
A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry 
especially  designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  sec- 
ondary school  mathematics.  For  credit  toward  Master 
of  Education  degree  only. 

774.     Elementary  Set  Theory  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics   254  or   two   years   experi- 
ence as  a  mathematics  teacher. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of  sets.  Contains 
applications  to  topology.  For  credit  toward  Master  of 
Education  degree  only. 

776.     Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics   254  or   two   years   experi- 
ence as  a  mathematics  teacher. 

The  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  linear 
algebra.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  de- 
gree only. 

756.     Fundamentals  of  Probability  and  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:    Two    mathematics    courses    numbered 
200  or  above  or  two  years  experience  teaching  high 
school  mathematics. 

Fundamental   ideas  of  probability  with  particular 
emphasis  on  their  applications  in  statistics. 
Unless  otherwise   stated  the   prerequisite  to  any  800 
numbered  course  is  three  courses  having  Mathemat- 
ics 254  as  a  prerequisite. 

800,  801,  802.     Topics  in  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  655. 

Basic  general  topology,  category  theorems,  Lebesgue 

integration,  Banach  spaces. 

804,  805,  806.     Methods  of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  459. 

Complex  variable  theory;  special  functions,  integral 
transforms,  partial  differential  equations,  methods  of 
solution  of  boundary  value  problems  of  mathematical 
physics;  integral  equations;  calculus  of  variations; 
numerical  methods. 

807,  808,  809.  Stochastic  Differential  Equations.  15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  806. 

A  course  dealing  with  methods  of  solving  linear  ran- 
dom operator  equations  and  their  application  to  sto- 
chastic problems. 

870,  877,  872.     Point  Set  Theory. 
A  first  graduate  course  in  topology. 

874,  875,  876.  Analytic  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable. 
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527,  822,  823.     Algebraic  Topology. 
Complexes,  combinatory  homology  theory,  function 
spaces,  fiber  spaces,  covering  spaces,  homotopy 
groups,    singular    homology    theory,    exact    couples, 
spectral  sequences  and  applications. 

830,  831,  832.     Topics  in  Topology.  15  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Point  Set  Theory.  Selected  topics  in 

topology. 

843,  844,  845.     Modern  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  642. 

850,   851,    852.     Topological  Algebraic   Structures.    15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  810,  811,  812. 
The  topology  of  spaces  admitting  continuous  multi- 
plication. Including  one  or  several  of  the  following: 
topological  groups,  Lie  groups,  topological  semi- 
groups, H-spaces,  topological  lattices  and  semi-lat- 
tices. 

863,  864,  865.  Algebraic  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  and  845. 
An  introduction  to  classical  algebraic  geometry 
followed  by  a  study  of  recent  applications  of  topolog- 
ical methods  to  problems  in  this  area.  Topics  dis- 
cussed may  include:  affine  and  projective  algebraic 
varieties,  Hilbert's  Nullstellensatz,  sheaves  and  vector 
bundles,  chern  classes,  and  holomorphic  and  mero- 
morphic  functions. 

897.     Seminar  in  Topology. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  812  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

A  study  by  the   seminar   method   of   some   phase  of 
current  research  in  topology. 

892.  Seminar  in  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  845  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

A  study  by  the   seminar   method   of   some   phase   of 
current  research  in  algebra. 

893.  Seminar  in  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  802  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study   by  the   seminar  method   of   some   phase   of 
current  research  in  analysis. 

930.     Thesis  in  Mathematics.  5  to  50  hours. 
With  the  approval  of  his  major  professor,  a  candidate 
for  the  M.A.  degree  may  take  fifteen  quarter  hours  at 
the  800  level  in  lieu  of  writing  a  thesis. 


MEDICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 


J.  B.  Gratzek 

(Veterinary  Building;  Poultry  Disease  Research  Cen- 
ter, South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  medical  microbiology 
leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  of- 
fered in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology, College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Thesis 
specialization  may  be  in  any  of  the  four  areas:  biol- 
ogy of  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  immunology- 
immunochemistry,  animal  virology,  or  infectious  dis- 
eases of  mammals,  avian  species,  and  fish.  Two  types 
of  students  are  accepted  for  graduate  training:  those 
with  bachelor  degrees  and  an  interest  in  medical  mi- 
crobiology and  those  with  a  D.V.M.  degree  or  other 
medical  degree  who  desire  advanced  training  in  this 
area. 

Instruction  in  medical  microbiology  is  coordinated 
with  the  course  offerings  in  the  microbiology  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  with 
the  agronomy,  food  science  and  dairy  science  depart- 
ments of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Suitable  courses 
in  these  departments  are  included  in  students'  pro- 
grams as  advisable.  Instruction  in  infectious  diseases 
is  coordinated  with  work  in  the  pathology  and  medi- 
cine and  surgery  departments  of  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  the  Poultry  Disease  Research 
Center,  and  the  Southeast  Poultry  Research  Labora- 
tory. 

Excellent  facilities  and  equipment  are  available  for 
research  needs.  Laboratory  space  is  available  for  cell 
culture  and  virological  studies,  bacterial-physiology, 
immunology  and  immunochemistry,  diagnostic  mi- 
crobiology, gnotobiology,  and  fish  disease  research. 

600.     Principles  of  Epidemiology. 

Prerequisite:  A  professional  medical  degree  (or  ap- 
proval of  the  instructor)  and  Statistics  421.  (Mr. 
Brown.) 

Studies  in  principles  of  epidemiology,  epidemiologic 
methods,  population  characteristics,  effects  of  dis- 
ease on  populations,  measurements  of  diseases  fre- 
quency including  statistical  interpretation  of 
epidemiological  data,  and  exercises  utilizing  the  hol- 
istic approach  to  population-disease  relationships. 
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670.     Immunology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Microbiology  609  and  Biochemistry  451 
or  801  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Dawe.) 

Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  princi- 
ples and  techniques  of  serology. 

622.     Pathogenic  Bacteriology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  and  Medical  Micro- 
biology 610.  (Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr.  Wooley  and  Mr. 
Shotts.) 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiolog- 
ical properties  of  the  important  pathogenic  bacterial 
and  mycotic  agents;  their  relation  to  health  and  dis- 
ease is  emphasized. 

639.     Diagnostic  Microbiology. 

Prerequisite:  MMB  422  or  622  or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Shotts.) 

A  course  composed  of  two  lectures  and  three  2-hour 
laboratories  per  week  presenting  an  application  of 
basic  microbiologic  techniques  to  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  recovery  of  disease  organisms  from 
clinical  materials.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methodology 
and  problems  involved  in  laboratory  isolation  and 
identification. 

650.      Virology. 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  and  Biochem- 
istry 451  or  801.  (Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek  and  Mr. 
Wooley.) 

An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae:  princi- 
ples and  methodology. 

670.     Medical  Mycology.  (See  Microbiology  670.) 

870.     Immunochemistry. 

Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  or  permission 
of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Dawe.) 
Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigeni- 
cally  active  substances  and  mechanisms  of  immuno- 
logical reactions.  Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on  current 
literature. 

876.     Seminar  in  Medical  Microbiology. 

820.     Advanced  Pathogenic  Microbiology. 

Prerequisites:     Medical    Microbiology    622    and    650. 

(Mr.   VanEseltine,    Mr.    Wooley,   Mr.    Roth,    and   Mr. 

Shotts.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their 

relationship  to  diseases. 

830.     Immunobiology. 

Prerequisite:  MMB  610  or  equivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Dawe  and  Mr.  Foster.) 
The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  further  insight  into  the  immune  mechanism. 
Reactions  of  the  host  such  as  antibody  production, 
delayed  hypersensitivity,  graft  rejection  and  anaphy- 
laxis will  be  emphasized.  Recent  findings  in  immu- 
nology will  be  considered  in  light  of  their  theoretical 
implications  to  biology  and  medicine. 

850.     Animal  Virology. 

Prerequisite:    Biochemistry    802    and    consent    of    in- 
structor. (Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek,  and  Mr.  Wooley.) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  biological  and  physicochemi- 
cal    characteristics    of    animal    viruses    stressing    the 
cytological    and    biochemical    alterations    in    infected 


cells.  Reactions  involving  the  entire  host  are  mini- 
mized in  this  course  except  in  cases  where  distinct 
host  reactions  are  a  phenomenon  common  to  many 
viruses. 

900.     Problems  in  Microbiology. 

Maximum  credit  of  10  hours  applying  to  any  one  de- 
gree. Must  be  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in 
microbiology.  (Staff.) 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  staff  members,  on  approved 
problems  in  medical  microbiology. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


W.  J.  Payne 

(Biological  Science  Building;  Conner  Hall;  Dairy  Sci- 
ence Building;  Food  Science  Building;  Veterinary 
Medicine  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  both  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  in- 
terest in  microbiology.  Research  problems  in  general 
and  applied  aspects  of  the  science  are  available.  Ex- 
cellent facilities  for  research  by  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  are  available.  These  include:  elec- 
tron microscopy  laboratories,  a  fermentation  labora- 
tory, the  laboratories  of  the  Marine  Institute  at 
Sapelo  Island,  and  laboratories  very  well  equipped 
for  physiological,  immunochemical,  pathogenic,  taxo- 
nomic,  genetic,  and  cytological  studies.  Laboratories 
are  available  for  the  study  of  bacterial  and  animal  vi- 
ruses. The  department  is  well  equipped  for  conduct- 
ing studies  that  require  the  use  of  radioactive 
isotopic  tracers,  analytical  ultracentrifugation,  gas- 
liquid  chromatography,  and  fairly  complex  comput- 
ing. For  more  complex  computing  the  members  of 
this  department's  research  groups  may  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  University  Computer  Center. 

Acceptable  applicants  for  graduate  study  in  micro- 
biology may  be  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter.  Prospective  students  should  have  credit  for 
courses  in  either  calculus  or  elementary  statistics  and 
in  both  quantative  analytical  and  elementary  physical 
chemistry.  Those  applicants  with  otherwise  accept- 
able qualifications  may  expect  to  enroll  in  any  of 
these  courses  they  lack  after  admission  to  our  pro- 
gram. 

,600.     History  of  Microbiology. 

Daily  lecture  or  discussion  periods.  Prerequisite:  10 
hours  of  microbiology.  (Staff.) 

Examination  of  the  development  of  the  science  of 
microbiology  with  particular  reference  to  contribu- 
tions of  outstanding  scientists  in  microbiology  and 
allied  fields  to  intellectual  thought  and  development. 
Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed 
and  discussed. 

607.  Clinical  Bacteriology.  Five  double  laboratory 
periods. 


Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  microbiology  or  consent  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Hendricks.) 

General  diagnostic  techniques  encountered  in  mod- 
ern medical  and  public  health  microbiology  laborato- 
ries for  the  recovery  and  identification  of  micro- 
organisms that  cause  disease.  Studies  of  the  bases  for 
the  strategies  employed. 

609.  Fundamentals  of  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Daily  lectures  or  reci- 
tations. (Mr.  Eagon  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 
Designed  to  present  a  comprehensive,  in-depth  treat- 
ment of  the  bacterial  cell  and  to  present  problems 
confronting  microbiologists.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  structure,  growth,  nutrition,  chemistry,  inheri- 
tance and  physiological  activities  of  the  bacterial  cell. 

670.  Immunology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  342,  Microbiology  350,  Biol- 
ogy 300,  or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Inman.) 
The  course  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  field  of 
immunology  including  methods  of  detection  of  anti- 
bodies, tolerance,  and  organ  transplantation.  Empha- 
sis is  given  to  antigens,  structure  and  biosynthesis  of 
immunoglobulins,  and  induction  of  immunity. 

677.     Microbiology  for  Sanitarians.  (See  Dairy  611). 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389.  (Mr.  Martin.) 
Study  of  micro-organisms   in  fluid   milk  and  milk 
products,   their   relation   to   spoilage   and   epidemiol- 
ogy. Inspection  and  enforcement  procedures. 

672.  Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods.  (See 
Dairy  612). 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389.  (Mr.  Martin.) 
Study  of  micro-organisms  utilized   in  manufacture  of 
cheese,  cultured   milks,  sour  cream,  and  other  dairy 
products.    Defects    caused    by    microorganisms    and 
bacteriophages.  Flavor  development. 

674.     Advanced  Laboratory  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 
Five  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  (Mr.  Eagon.) 
Instruction    in   the   design   and   execution   of   experi- 
ments will  be  provided  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
experimental  techniques   necessary  for  basic  studies 
on  bacteria.  Attention  will  be  given  to  elective  culture 
techniques,    growth    and    enumeration    of    bacteria, 
bioassay    techniques,    effects    of    irradiation    and    of 
chemical  mutagens,  selection  of  mutants,  isolation  of 
DNA,  and  enzymatic  assay  techniques. 

627.  Environmental  Microbiology  (See  Food  Science 
621).  One  lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabo- 
lism of  organisms  will  be  discussed.  Agents  used  to 
retard,  inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be  presented 
and  their  mode  of  action  studied. 

622.     Pathogenic    Bacteriology.    Three    lectures    and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610.  (Mr.  Roth.) 
Studies  of  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiologi- 
cal properties  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Their  relation- 
ship to  health  and  disease  is  emphasized. 

650.  Virology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology  610,  Chemistry  801  ad- 
vised. (Mr.  Tritz.) 

An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae;  princi- 
ples and  methodology. 
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667.  So/7  Microbiology  (See  Agronomy  661).  Three 
lectures  or  recitations  and  two  double  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:     Microbiology    350;     Agronomy    658    or 
consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Ciddens.) 
A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil, 
their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 
affecting  them;  enumeration. 

662.  Microbial  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Biology  300,  301,  302 
or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Wiebe.) 
The  course  emphasizes  the  roles  of  microorganisms 
in  ecosystems.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
examination  of  nutrient  cycles,  methods  of  microbial 
analysis  and  the  functional  roles  of  microorganisms. 

670.  Medical  Mycology.  Two  lectures  or  recitations 
and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  (Mr.  Michaels.) 
A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes 
most  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  bacteriologist 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  forms  that  are  patho- 
genic for  man  and  other  animals. 

680.  Microbial  Cenetics.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  (Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Baldwin.) 

An  introductory  genetics  course.  A  study  of  the  ge- 
netics of  microorganisms. 

707.  Microbiology  for  Teachers.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  biological  science  or  10 
hours  of  biological  science  and  10  hours  of  chemis- 
try. (Mr.  Michaels.) 

Specifically  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  some 
area  of  microbiology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
techniques  and  solutions  to  problems  encountered  in 
the  teaching  of  the  classification  of  microorganisms, 
their  activities,  industrial  and  agricultural  applica- 
tions, and  public  health  aspects.  The  laboratory  will 
stress  innovative  techniques  for  the  high  school  and 
college  microbiology  teaching  laboratory. 

800.  Industrial  Fermentation  (See  Food  Science  800). 
Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  801.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of 
organic  acids,  enzymes,  vitamins,  antibiotics,  dextran, 
and  other  products  from  agricultural  and  industrial 
starting  materials  will  be  studied. 

870.  Immunochemistry.  Two  lecture  or  discussion 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  802,  Microbiology  610  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate,  even 
numbered  years.  (Mr.  Inman.) 

Emphasis  will  be  on  current  literature  dealing  with 
areas  of  immunology  or  immunochemistry  undergo- 
ing intense  research. 

876.  Seminar  in  Microbiology.  One  hour  credit  per 
quarter.  One  hour  per  week  during  three  quarters. 
Maximum  credit  3  hours.  Attendance  required  of  all 
microbiology  graduate  students. 

Prerequisite:  Available  to  majors  in  microbiology  oi 
allied  sciences  with  two  courses  in  microbiology  as 
prerequisite.  (Staff.) 


Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and 
new  developments  in  the  field. 

820.  Advanced  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (See  Medi- 
cal Microbiology  820). 

Prerequisite:    Microbiology   622   and    650.    (Mr.   Van- 
Eseltine,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Brown.) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their 
relationship  to  disease. 

860.     Physiology  of  Bacteria.  Five  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Microbiology  609;   Chemistry  801.   (Mr. 
Finnerty  and  Mr.  Payne.) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  and  experiments  on  growth 
and  nutrition  of  representative  types  of  microorga- 
nisms. 

867.  Advanced  Microbial  Metabolism.  Daily  lecture 
or  discussion  periods. 

Prerequisite:  two  courses  in  biochemistey,  Microbiol- 
ogy 860.  (Mr.  Finnerty.) 

Studies  of  the  most  advanced  findings  in  microbial 
metabolism  with  particular  interest  in  the  interrela- 
tions of  this  field  with  biochemistry  and  biophysics, 
molecular  biology,  immunology,  developmental  biol- 
ogy, genetics,  and  ecology. 

887.  Advanced  Microbial  Genetics.  Daily  lecture  or 
discussion  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  680.  (Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Baldwin.) 

Studies  of  recent  advances  in  the  genetics  of  bacte- 
ria, fungi,  viruses  and  other  microorganisms  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  contributions  both  to  and  from 
such  areas  as  molecular  and  developmental  biology, 
immunology,  physiology,  and  ecology. 

900.     Problems  in  Microbiology.   Maximum   credit  50 

hours  with  no  more  than  10  hours  credit  toward  any 

one  degree. 

Must  be  preceded  by  at  least  two  graduate  courses  in 

microbiology.  (Staff.) 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 

under  the  direction   of  staff   members,   on  approved 

problems  in  the  various  fields  of  microbiology. 

930.     Thesis.  5  hours. (Staff.) 
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MUSIC 


Edwin  Cerschefski 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  composi- 
tion, music  literature  or  applied  music. 

Students  concentrating  in  musicology  should  enroll 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Students  desiring  fifth  year  certification  as  teachers 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  should  enroll  for  the 
Master  of  Music  Education  degree  offered  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  desiring  sixth  year  certification  as  teachers 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  should  enroll  for  the 
Specialist  in  Music  Education  Program  (Sixth  Year 
Program)  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Education. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  subject  mat- 
ter concentration  in  music  education  is  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

620.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Music. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Poli- 

toske.) 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca. 

1400,  with  an   introduction   to  the  place  of  music  in 

Creek  and  Roman  societies. 

627.     Music  in  the  Renaissance  Period. 

Offered   in   alternate  years.    Not  given   1971-72.   (Mr. 

Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell.) 

A  music   history   and    literature   course   covering  the 

Renaissance  period,  1400-1600. 

622.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Period. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly.) 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi 
through  Bach  and  Handel. 

623.  Music  in  the  Classic  Period. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  oper- 
atic works  from  the  middle  and  late  18th  centry. 

624.  Music  in  the  Romantic  Period. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Reilly.) 
An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  period;  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  song,  symphony,  cham- 
ber music,  and  opera. 


630.     Keyboard  Literature.  3  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Poli- 
toske or  Mr.  Howell.) 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpsichord  and 
piano  from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present 
day. 

637.     Song  Literature.  3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr. 
Reilly.) 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composi- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  troubadours  to  the  present. 

632.     String  Literature.  3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Staff.) 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  baroque  to 

present  day. 

636.  Opera  Literature.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Reilly.) 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque 
era  to  the  20th  century. 

637.  Organ  Literature.  3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr.  En- 
nulat.) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  instrument  itself. 

638.  Seminar  in  Sacred  Music  Literature. 
Prerequisite:    10   hours   of   senior   division   music 
literature    courses.     Offered    alternate    years.    Given 
1971-72.  (Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Ennulat.) 

Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred 
music:  the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  the  passion. 

640.     Non-Western  Music.  3  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Reilly.) 
An  introduction   to  the  music  of  non-European  cul- 
tures, including  those  of  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and 
Africa. 

647.      Bibliography.  (Mr.  Reilly.) 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  of  material,  in- 
cluding music  and  books  on  music,  which  serves  as 
the  basis  for  musical  research,  and  to  the  procedures 
and  techniques  used  in  research. 

657.  Music  and  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown.) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and 
aesthetics  of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

655.     Advanced  Music  History.   (Mr.   Mitchell  or  Mr. 

Reilly.) 

Special  studies  in  history  and  literature  of  music. 

658.  Wind  Instrument  Literature.  3  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.   Not  given  1971-72.   (Mr. 
Mitchell.) 

A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music 
composed  for  wind  instruments,  from  the  Baroque 
period  to  the  present. 

662.     Modern  Music. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Reilly.) 
A  literature  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  mu- 
sic   of    Schoenberg,    Stravinsky,    Hindemith,    Bartok, 
and  others. 

670.     Form  and  Analysis.  (Mr.  Corina.) 
Harmonic   and    polyphonic   forms    analyzed.    Special 
stress   given   to   sonata  form   and   Bach's   "Well-Tem- 
pered   Clavier."    Students    are    encouraged    to   write 
originally  in  forms  thus  analyzed. 

677.     Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint.  (Mr.  Ennulat.) 
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The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  acquaintance  with  species  counter- 
point. 

675.     Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470.  (Mr.  Ennulat.) 
A  study  of  late-baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and 
styles. 

697.  Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  1-6  hours  (1  per 
quarter).  (Staff.) 

One  hour  per  week.  Open  to  students  who  can  qual- 
ify in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments. 

770.     Advanced  Theory.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Corina.) 

A   survey   of   harmonic    and    contrapuntal    resources, 

with  emphasis  upon  aural  and  visual  analysis. 

772.     Advanced    Techniques    for   Teaching    Music   in 

the  Elementary  School.  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Music  312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  objectives,   curriculum   content,   teaching 

techniques,    student   evaluation,    and    supervision    in 

elementary  school  music. 

774.     Workshop  for  Teachers  in  Music  Education. 
(Mr.  John.) 

Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary 
school  music  program. 

720,  721.     Church  Music.  5  to  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  3  quarters  of  organ  study.  (Mr.  Ennulat.) 
Church  service-playing  including  open  score  reading, 
clef  reading,  oratorio  accompaniment,  and  improvisa- 
tion. The  study  of  liturgies,   hymnology,  and  church 
solo  material. 

722.     Improvision  for  the  Church  Musician.  2  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  Prerequi- 
site:  Music  181 B02  or  the  equivalent  and  Music  234. 
(Mr.  Ennulat.) 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at 
the  organ  within  the  framework  of  the  church  service 

730.      General  Music  in   the  Secondary  School.  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  313.  (Staff.) 

Study  of  structure   and  content  of  general   music  in 

the    secondary    school    with    emphasis    on    teaching 

materials  and  techniques. 

737.  Problems  in  Vocal  Music  Education.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313.  (Mr.  Simons.) 
Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom 
point  of  view  beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing 
through  secondary  school;  techniques  used  in  choral 
ensembles;  evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  prac- 
tices. 

732.  Problems  in  Instrumental  Music  Education.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313.  (Mr.  Parker.) 
Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  in- 
strumental music  program  beginning  in  elementary 
and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  diagnosis 
of  problems  relating  to  strings,  woodwinds,  brass, 
percussion. 

733.  Music  Administration  and  Curriculum.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  requirements  in  educa- 
tion, Music  312  and  313.  (Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  John.) 
Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general 
education  planning;  evaluation  of  school  curricula 
and  how  music  can  become  a  functional  part;  prob- 
lems in  music  administration. 


734.  Choral  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313.  (Mr.  Simons.) 
Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for 
use  in  public  schools  at  all  levels  of  instruction;   re- 
search in  various  mediums  and  schools  of  composi- 
tion which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

735.  Instrumental  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:    Music  312  and   313.    (Mr.    Harriman  or 
Mr.  Dancz.) 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  in- 
struction for  band,  orchestra  and  chamber  music- 
research  in  materials  of  various  mediums  and  schools 
of  composition  which  can  be  adapted  to  school  use. 

736.  Editing  and  Arranging.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or  327.  (Mr.  Dancz.) 
Evaluation  of  representative  instrumental  and  vocal 
published  scores.  A  study  of  how  to  adapt  them  to 
specific  groups;  transcription  for  large  or  small  en- 
sembles; studies  in  timbre,  color,  qualities,  etc.,  of 
instruments  and  voices;  arranging  accompaniments. 

737.  Score  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470.  (Staff.) 

Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and 
preparation  of  scores  for  rehearsal. 

738.  Advanced  Conducting.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Music  362,  363,  or  364.  (Staff.) 

An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  con- 
ducting techniques  and  their  application  in  laboratory 
sessions. 

740.  Principles  of  Music  Therapy  I.  3  hours.  (Mr. 
Graham.) 

A  study  of  music  as  human  behavior,  and  its  use  with 
the  handicapped  and  those  suffering  behavioral  dis- 
orders. 

747.      Principles  of  Music  Therapy  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  740.  (Mr.  Graham.) 
A  study  of  the  functions  of  the   music  therapist  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  music  in  a  therapeutic  envi- 
ronment. 

742.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I.  3  hours. 
(Mr.  Graham.) 

A  study  of  the  acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
music  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  perception, 
experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  measure- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability.  The  related  lit- 
erature of  experimental  investigation  will  be 
reviewed. 

743.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  742.  (Mr.  Graham.) 

A  laboratory  and  research  course  emphasizing 
acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of  music  percep- 
tion, experimental  aesthetics,  musical  function,  and 
measurement  and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability. 

744.  The  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior. 
Prerequisites:   BIO  101,  102;   PSY  423;  ZOO  212,  (Mr. 
Graham.) 

A  study  of  the  various  physiological  effects  of  music. 
The  place  of  functional  music  in  music  education. 
Investigation  of  effective  media  and  musical  patterns. 
The  relation  of  music  to  health.  Music  in  industry. 

745.  Clinical  Experience.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Graham.) 
Prerequisite:    Completion   of  junior  year   in   bachelor 
of  music  with  major  in  music  therapy. 

Three  months'  work  as  a  general  aide  in  an  approved 
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psychiatric  hospital  for  practical  clinical  experience. 

746.     Music  in  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  246.  (Mr.  Graham.) 
A  study  of  the  functions  and   techniques   of  recrea- 
tional music  with  special  emphasis  on  piano  accom- 
paniment   and    improvisation,    and    use    of    informal 
instruments. 

757.  Instrumental  Techniques.  2-6  hours  (2  per  quar- 
ter). (Staff.) 

An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching 
techniques  of  wind,  string  and  percussion  instru- 
ments. 

757.  Applied  Music.  1-6  hours  (1  per  quarter).  (Staff.) 
One  25-minute  lesson  a  week.  Applied  music  in  sec- 
ondary performance  media  for  graduate  students  in 
music  education. 

782.  Applied  Music.  2-6  hours  (5  per  quarter).  (Staff.) 
Applied  music  for  music  education  graduate  students 
in  their  field  of  concentration. 

785.  Applied  Music.  5-15  hours  (5  per  quarter). 
(Staff.) 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour 
seminar  as  arranged.  Primarily  for  the  major  perform- 
ance medium  of  music  students  in  the  MFA  program. 
Others  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment. 

797.  Collegium  Musicum.  1-3  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
(Mr.  Politoske.) 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history, 
theory,  and  performance. 

792.     Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  2  hours.  (Staff.) 
One   hour  a  week.   Preparation  of  representative 
works  with  faculty  members  and  qualified  students; 
to  include  public  recital. 

821.     Music  Education  Seminar.  5  or  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  733.  (Mr.  John.) 
A  study  of   basic  principles   and   current   thought   in 
music  education. 

560.     Seminar  in  Music  Theory.  5  or  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  670,  671,  and  710.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  theoretical   concepts  from   all   periods  of 
Western  music. 

567.     Special  Studies  of  Composers.  5  or  10  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Mitchell 
or  Mr.  Reilly.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  works  of  selected  compos- 
ers. 

665.     Chamber  Music  Literature.  (Staff.) 
The   study   of   the    important   cnamber    music   works 
from  the   Italian   trio   sonata  to   Bartok.    Emphasis  on 
study  and  analysis  of  major  works. 

669.     Performance  Practice.  (Auffuhungspraxis). 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Staff.) 
A  survey  of  the  changing  approaches   found   in   the 
performance  of  music  in  different  periods. 

570.     History  of  Notation. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Poli- 
toske.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  notation;  problems  of 
transcription. 

577.     American  Music 

Offered     alternate     years.     Given     1971-72.     (Mr. 

Mitchell.) 


The  development  of  music  in  North  America  from 
1620  to  the  present. 

872.  History  and  Development  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1972-73.  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.) 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  various 
keyboard,  wind,  string,  and  percussion  instruments. 

573.     The  Concerto. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Reilly 
or  Mr.  Mitchell.) 

A  survey  of  the  concerto  grosso  and  solo  concerto 
literature  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

874.  Psychology  of  Music. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1971-72.  (Mr.  Parker.) 
A  survey  of  experimental  findings  and  research  meth- 
ods in  the  psychology  of  music. 

875.  Research  Seminar.  5  or  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:    20    hours    of    music    literature    courses. 
Offered  alternate  years.   Not  given  1971-72.   (Mr. 
Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly.) 

876.  Acoustics  of  Music.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  sound  production 
and  transmission,  with  particular  application  to  musi- 
cal instruments,  the  voice,  and  architecture. 

879.  Advanced  Composition.  5  or  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Music   384    or   478    and    consent   of    in- 
structor. (Mr.  Gershefski  or  Mr.  Corina.) 

Writing  in  various  forms.  Public  performance  of 
major  original  composition  in  large  form. 

880.  The  Symphony. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  senior  division  music  litera- 
ture courses.  Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1973- 
74.  (Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Reilly.) 

Historical  development  of  the  symphony  and  the 
orchestra. 

927.     Music  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  music.  (Staff.) 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or   problem   significantly 
related  to  the  student's  professional  goal. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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PHARMACY 


Joseph  P.  LaRocca 

(Pharmacy  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees may  be  pursued  in  the  areas  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical sciences. 

Graduate  studies  in  pharmacy  explore  and  define 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal systems,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  medica- 
tion from  these  systems  may  be  made  available  for 
utilization  by  the  body.  Areas  of  specialization  in- 
clude pharmaceutics,  biopharmaceutics,  industrial 
pharmacy  and  hospital  pharmacy.  The  program  in 
hospital  pharmacy  is  limited  to  the  M.S.  degree,  with 
a  study  and  thesis  option  of  (a)  basic  pharmaceutics, 
and  (b)  hospital  pharmacy  administration. 

Pharmacology  is  the  study  of  the  action  of  chemi- 
cals on  living  organisms,  the  effects  induced  and 
their  therapeutic  applications.  As  a  scientific  disci- 
pline, it  is  based  on  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences with  particular  emphasis  on  physiology  and 
chemistry.  Specific  programs  are  available  in  neuro- 
pharmacology, behavioral  pharmacology,  biochemical 
pharmacology,  cardiovascular  pharmacology  and  toxi- 
cology. 

Medicinal  chemistry  is  unique  among  the  special- 
ized areas  of  chemistry,  in  that  it  requires  a  sig- 
nificant background  in  the  biological  sciences  as 
well  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  chemistry.  Areas 
of  specialization  are  the  synthesis  of  new  compounds 
of  medicinal  interest,  the  relationships  between  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties  and  biological  activity 
and  studies  on  the  mechanisms  of  drug  action. 

Pharmacognosy  is  that  branch  of  pharmaceutical 
science  concerned  with  the  commerce,  identification 
and  purification  of  natural  substances  used  as  drug 
products,  and  with  the  isolation,  purification  and 
identification  of  the  constituents  of  natural  medical 
agents.  Students  majoring  in  pharmacognosy  will 
have  a  broad  training  in  botany,  chemistry  and  bio- 
chemistry. Graduate  studies  are  offered  in  pharmacy 
administration  with  two  options  open  to  the  student. 
Option  A,  social  sciences  of  pharmacy,  is  an  interdis- 
ciplinary program.  Option  B,  pharmaceutical  market- 
ing, is  an  application  of  marketing  science  to  the 
pharmaceutical  field. 


For  any  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  pharmacy 
the  prerequisites  are  two  senior  division  courses  in 
pharmacy  or  related  subjects.  Graduate  students  in 
pharmaceutical  sciences  need  not  have  a  pharmacy 
degree  but  will  be  required  to  have  an  equivalent 
background  in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods 
are  three  hours. 

727.  Special  Topics  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Sciences.  5 
hours.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  specialized  pharmaceutical  systems,  pro- 
cesses, and  techniques,  including  assignment  of  cur- 
rent literature  and  student  presentations. 

722.  Industrial  Pharmacy  I. 

By  permission.  Two  lectures  and  nine  laboratory 
hours.  (Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price.) 

Lectures  to  include  a  study  of  different  equipment 
used  in  pharmaceutical  manufacturing.  Laboratory 
work  to  involve  pilot  plant  scale  manufacturing. 

723.  Industrial  Pharmacy  II. 

By  permission.  Two  hours  lecture  and  nine  hours 
laboratory.  (Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price.) 

Lecture  and  laboratory  work  will  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  more  complicated  procedures  encoun- 
tered in  manufacturing.  Methods  and  standards  of 
pharmaceutical  materials  will  be  included. 

724.  Institutional  Pharmacy.  3  hours.  Two-hour  lec- 
ture and  three-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Sumner.) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
operation  of  a  hospital  pharmacy  with  emphasis  on 
administration  and  professional  services. 

726.  Sterile  Products  and  Techniques.  5  hours.  Two- 
hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory.  (Mr.  Sumner.) 
Principles  of  manufacture  and  control  of  sterile  prod- 
ucts intended  for  injection,  including  aseptic  tech- 
niques, methods  of  sterilization,  and  preparation  of 
injections  in  small  volumes. 

727.  Hospital  Administration  and  Management.  5 
hours. 

By  permission.  (Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Fechtel.) 
A  study  of  the  history,  types,  organizational  structure, 
and  operational  policies  and  procedures  of  hospitals. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  and  function  of  each 
department  and  how  it  relates  to  the  pharmaceutical 
services  as  well  as  problems  arising  from  internal  and 
external  factor. 

787,  782,  783.  Pharmacology  12  hours.  (4  hours  each 
quarter).  (Staff.) 

Four  hours  weekly  for  781,  three  hours  lecture  and 
one  laboratory  weekly  for  782  and  783.  Required  for 
graduate  students  majoring  in  pharmacology  having 
undergraduate  degrees  in  fields  other  than  pharmacy. 
Prerequisites:  Pharmacy  440,  447  and  450  or  equiva- 
lent or  consent  of  instructor. 

Drugs  are  discussed  as  to  their  pharmacological  ac- 
tions, toxicology,  and  therapeutic-application. 

803.     Pharmacy  Seminar.  0-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 
Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and 
new  developments  in  the  field. 

809a, b.  Introduction  to  Medicinal  Chemistry.  8 
hours  (4  each  quarter). 

Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  441  or  its  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  correlation  of  chemical  struc- 
ture with   biological   activity  will    be    presented   with 
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special  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  physicochemical 
properties  to  biological  response. 

810a, b.      Pharmaceutical  Control  and  Analysis.   6 
hours  (3  hours  each  quarter). 
(Mr.  Martinelli,  Mr.  Stewart.) 

Lectures  and  laboratory  instruction  is  devoted  to  sep- 
aration, isolation  and  identification  of  drugs  by  chro- 
matographic and  spectroscopic  methods. 

577.     Heterocyclic  Medicinal  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  CHM  544.  (Mr.  Blanton.) 
A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  nature 
and  behavior  of  the  main  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulfur 
containing  heterocyclic  compounds  of  medicinal  sig- 
nificance. 

812.  Mechanisms  of  Biological  Degradations.  3 
hours.  (Mr.  Martinelli.) 

Lectures  discussing  the  chemical  mechanisms  of  bio- 
chemical transformations  of  small  molecules.  Atten- 
tion will  be  focused  on  research  reports  on 
mammalian  systems. 

817.  Synthesis  of  Natural  Medicinal  Agents.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  CHM  830A.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 
The  chemistry  of  natural  products  of  medicinal  inter- 
est is  stressed.  Examples  of  syntheses  from  the  recent 
research  literature  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  designing  complex  organic  syntheses.  A  novel  syn- 
thetic problem  is  assigned  as  a  term  project. 

875.  Natural  Products-Polymers  in  Medicinal  Chem- 
istry. 3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  CHM  630-1-2  and  Pharmacy  809.  (Mr. 
Honigberg.) 

The  determination  of  structure  and  the  synthesis  of 
biologically  active  natural  polymers  with  special  em- 
phasis on  peptides,  polypeptides  and  proteins. 

823-824.     Advanced  Physical  Pharmacy.  10  hours.   10 
hours  lecture.  (Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Luzzi.) 
Discussion  of  advanced  physical  chemical  methods  as 
they  apply  to  pharmaceutical  problems  and  phenom- 
ena. 

830.     Radiation  Principles. 

Two  hours  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories.  (Mr. 

LaRocca,  Mr.  Hamdy  and  Mr.  Johnston.) 

Principles  and  techniques   of  radiochemistry  and   ra- 

diobiology  as  applied  to  pharmacy. 

840.  Physico-Chemical  Principles  of  Drug  Action.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  583  or  its  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  general   principles  governing 
drug  absorption,  distribution,  metabolism  and  excre- 
tion. 

847.  Physico-Chemical  Principals  of  Drug  Action.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  840.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  drug  mole- 
cules and  their  physiologic  receptors. 

542.     Cardiovascular  Pharmacology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Mokler  and 
Mr.  Tobia.) 

A  study  of  physiological  control  mechanisms  of  the 
mammalian  cardiovascular  system  and  how  defects 
may  lead  to  clinically  identifiable  disease  states.  Ex- 
perimental approaches  are  evaluated  and  the  actions 
of  pharmacologically  active  agents  are  discussed. 


543.  Advanced  Pharmacology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  583.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  actions  and  mechanisms  of  action  of 
specific  drugs  at  the  molecular  level,  as  reported  in 
the  recent  literature. 

544.  Methods    in    Pharmacological    Research.    Three 
hours  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:   Pharmacy  581   and   Statistics  622  or  626. 
(Mr.  Iturrian  and  Mr.  Mokler.) 

A  review  of  classical  and  biochemical  methods  used 
in  evaluating  compounds  for  their  pharmacologic  ac- 
tivity. 

550.  Problems  in  Pharmaceutical  Marketing.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 
An  in-depth  examination  of  drug  marketing  experi- 
ences. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems 
which  arise  in  seeking  a  satisfactory  relationship  be- 
tween the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  the 
institutional  sectors. 

557.  Seminar  in  Medical  Care  Programs.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 
A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion's health,  the  distribution  of  health  care  facilities, 
and  the  various  programs,  both  public  and  private, 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  distribution  of 
health  care  throughout  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  delivery  of  medical  services  in  the  United  States 
and  how  these  changes  relate  to  the  need  for  medi- 
cal care. 

553.     Research  in  Pharmacy  Administration.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing,  MKT  561,  STA  621. 
(Mr.  Kotzan.) 

An  intensive  study  of  research  and  methods  of  re- 
search in  pharmacy  administration.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  design,  execution  and  statistical  analysis  of 
experiments  relating  to  physicians,  pharmacists  or 
drug  consumers. 

930.     Thesis.  5  hours. (Staff.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
AND  RELIGION 


William  T.  Blackstone 
(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  offers  a  comprehensive  program, 
covering  the  major  areas  of  philosophical  study,  lead- 
ing to  the  M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Various  ap- 
proaches, including  historical  studies,  linguistic 
analysis,  logical  analysis,  and  phenomenology  are 
represented  by  the  faculty.  Particular  areas  of  study 
emphasized  are  epistemology,  ethics,  history  of  phi- 
losophy, logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy  of  education, 
philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of  science,  and 
political  philosophy.  The  graduate  program  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  broad  and  thorough 
training  in  the  basic  areas  of  philosophy  with  a  spe- 
cialization in  some  field  of  particular  interest  to  him. 
Admission  is  restricted  so  as  to  encourage  a  close 
student-faculty  relationship.  Preparation  for  teaching 
is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Ph.D.  program. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  reading  knowledge  of  one 
foreign  language  is  required;  for  the  Ph.D.,  one  for- 
eign language  is  required  and  a  second  language 
and/or  knowledge  of  areas  cognate  to  philosophy 
may  be  required. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  two  senior  division 
courses  in  philosophy  are  prerequisite  to  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

602.     Existentialism  (Staff.) 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existen- 
tialism in  Husserl,  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard 
followed  by  a  critical  consideration  of  representative 
works  of  such  contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger, 
Jaspers,  Sartre,  Marcel,  Merleau-Ponty  and  Buber. 

604.  Classical  American  Philosophers. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258.  (Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clarke.) 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William 
James,  and  John  Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  contemporary  philosophy. 

605.  Ethical  Theory.  (Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Granrose.) 
A  study  of   the   meaning  and   justification   of  funda- 
mental ethical  principles  and  concepts. 


606.     Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 

than  258.  (Mr.  Granrose,  Mr.  Harris.) 

Survey  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  function  of 

society  and  the  state,  human  freedom  and  rights,  and 

the  bases  of  social  and  political  obligations. 

608.  (Religion)  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  philoso- 
phy or  religion.  (Mr.  Angene,  Mr.  Ayers.) 
A  critical  study  concerning  the  meaning,  nature,  and 
validity  of  religious  discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices, 
involving  theories  concerning  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  God  and  man's  relation  to  God. 

677.  (Art)  Aesthetics.  (Mr.  Granrose.) 
A  critical  survey  of  philosophical  theories  about  the 
arts  (for  example,  painting,  literature,  and  music). 
Attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  function 
of  art  in  society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aes- 
thetic judgments. 

674.     Philosophy  of  language. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258.  (Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  An- 
gene, Mr.  Severns.) 

A  critical  study  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary 
languages,  meaning,  reference,  truth,  definition,  ana- 
lyticity,  ambiguity,  metaphor,  symbolism,  and  the 
uses  of  language. 

676.     (Law)  Philosophy  of  Law. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  philosophy,  political  science 
or  law.  (Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz.) 
A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  em- 
phasis on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
law  in  the  judicial  process.  Readings  in  classical  and 
contemporary  schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

620.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Staff.) 

A  course  in  the  primary  works  of  the  great  ancient 
philosophers,  especially  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle. 

627.     History  of  Philosophy,  Medieval. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Nemetz.) 

Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval 

philosophers,  especially  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St. 

Augustine. 

622.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Staff.) 

Traces  the  development  of  European   philosophy  up 

to  the  19th  century. 

632.     Philosophy  and  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258  or  at  least  one  course  in  English  or  foreign 
literature  at  the  200  level.  (Mr.  Cebik.) 
A  study  of  the  philosophic  questions  reflected  in  se- 
lected classics  of  world  literature.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  the  nature,  functions  and  epistemic  prin- 
ciples of  the  literary  arts. 

644.     Symbolic  Logic. 

Prerequisite:  Philsosphy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Severens.) 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and 
modern    methods   in    logic,   especially   the   contribu- 
tions of  symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 
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650.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  (Staff.) 
Selected  readings  in  important  philosophers  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  including  such  thinkers  as 
Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson,  James, 
Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana.  The  pro- 
gram is  left  flexible  to  allow  for  divergent  interests 
and  needs  of  students  and  to  permit  consideration  of 
significant  current  materials. 

657,  658.     History  of  Natural  Science  I,  II. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  science.  (Mr.  Kleiner.) 
An  examination   of  major  physical   and  cosmological 
theories  and  their  philosophical  import,  600  B.  C.  to 
the  present. 

659.  Philosophy  of  Natural  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  philoso- 
phy or  mathematics,   including  Philosophy  258.   (Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Kleiner.) 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  struc- 
ture of  scientific  hypotheses  and/or  laws,  and  the 
problems  of  their  meaning  and  confirmation;  the 
general  patterns  of  scientific  explanation;  and  the 
ideals  of  prediction  and  control. 

660.  Metaphysics. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy.  (Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Nemetz.) 

The  problems  of  metaphysics  and  their  relationship 
to  other  areas  of  philosophy. 

667.     Epistemology. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy.  (Mr. 

Harris,  Mr.  Severens.) 

The  problems  of  epistemology  and  their  relationship 

to  other  areas  of  philosophy. 

677.     (Sociology)  Philosophy  of  Social  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cebik.) 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive 
reasoning,  including  the  nature  of  probable  infer- 
ence, techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the 
social  sciences. 

674.     (Psychology)  Philosophy  of  Mind. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a 
related  field.    (Mr.    Harrison,   Mr.    Burton,   Mr.   Gran- 
rose.) 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of 
alternative  approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the 
behavorial,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic 
areas  as  the  nature  and  validation  of  psychological 
concepts,  laws,  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other 
minds. 

685.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  An- 
cient, Medieval,  and  Early  Modern  Times. 

686.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  Re- 
cent Times. 

693m.  (History)  Philosophy  of  History. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  philosophy  or  history  or 
cognate  subject-area.  (Mr.  Cebik.) 
An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views 
on  the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  his- 
torical methods,  theories  of  explanation,  the  problem 
of  historical  objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  history 
and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines. 

800,  801,  802.     Philosophical  Systems  of  Plato,  Arist- 


totle,  and  the  Middle  Ages.  5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:    At   least   three   courses    in    philosophy. 

(Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Nemetz,  Mr.  O'Briant.) 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical 

pre-modern  philosophers.  800  deals  with  the  thought 

of  Plato,  801  with  Aristotle  and  802  with  the  Middle 

Ages. 

803.  (Education)  Philosophy  of  Education.  (Mr.  New- 
some,  Mr.  Heslep.) 

808.  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Clarke.) 

A  critical  study  of  major  topics  in  the  philosophy  of 
religion  such  as  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  the 
problem  of  evil,  and  the  character  of  religious  dis- 
course. 

870,  877,  872.  Philosophical  Systems  of  Continental 
Rationalism,  British  Empiricism,  and  Kant.  5  hours 
each. 

Prerequsite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy. 
(Mr.  O'Briant,  Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton.) 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical 
modern  philosophers.  810  deals  with  Continental  ra- 
tionalism, 811  with  British  empiricism,  and  812  with 
Kant. 

874a,  b,  c.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  5- 
15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy. 
(Staff.) 

A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  philo- 
sophical positions  such  as  logical  empiricism,  prag- 
matism, analysis,  Marxism  and  existentialism. 

820a,  b,  c.  Seminar  in  History  of  Philosophy.  5-15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philoso- 
phy or  consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  philosophical  topics  and   problems  as 
found  in  the  works  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
philosophers. 

830a,  b,  c.  Seminar  in  Political  Philosophy.  5-15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philoso- 
phy or  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Blackstone.) 
A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical 
and  contemporary  political  philosophy. 

840a,  b,  c.     Seminar  in  Ethics.  5-15  hours. 
(Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Granrose.) 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical 
and  contemporary  moral  philosophy. 
849a,  b,c.     Seminar  in  Problems  of  Logic.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:     Philosophy    444/644    or    its    equivalent. 
(Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Severens.) 
An  investigation  into  some  of  the  mjaor  problems  in 
contemporary  logic,  such  as  semiotics,  deductive  sys- 
tems, metamathematics  and  the   problems  of  induc- 
tion. 

859.     Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Prerequisite:     Philosophy    444/644    or    its    equivalent. 

(Mr.  Kleiner.) 

A  critical  study  of  basic  concepts  in  science  such  as 

explanation,  description,  prediction,   law,  cause, 

theory,    confirmation,    probability,    observation    and 

measurement. 

860a,  b,  c.  Seminar  in  Metaphysics  and  Epistemol- 
ogy. 5-15  hours. 
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Prerequisite:   10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philoso- 
phy or  consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
A  critical  study  of  various  metaphysical  systems  and 
theories  of  knowledge  and  related  problems  in  these 
areas. 

870a,  b,  c.     Problems  and  Topics  in  Philosophy.  5-15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:   10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philoso- 
phy, or  consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
A    systematic    study    of    philosophical    positions    and 
problems. 

880a,  b,  c.     Readings  and  Research  in  Special  Prob- 
lems in  Philosophy.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:   10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philoso- 
phy or  consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Directed   reading  and   research   in   philosophy   in 
area(s)  of  a  student's  special  interest. 

930.     Thesis. 


PHYSICS 


RELIGION 

Ten  hours  in  religion  or  a  cognate  subject-area  or 
consent  of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for  the  following 
courses: 

600.     History  of  Religions.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Power.) 
A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  and  primitive  religions 
and  the  main  outlines  of  the  chief  living  religions  of 
the  world.   The   method   will   be   both   historical   and 
analytical. 

670.  Old  Testament  Literature.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  How- 
ard.) 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  Old 
Testament  literature,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  historical  data,  literary  forms,  and  outstanding  per- 
sonalities. 

677.  New  Testament  Literature.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr. 
Howard.) 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  New 
Testament  literature,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  the  political,  social  and  religious  background  of 
Judaism  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding 
church. 

630.     The  Prophetic  Movement.  (Mr.  Ayers.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from 
its  early,  more  primitive  stages  to  the  high  point  at- 
tained in  the  social,  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of 
the  great  writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

640.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus.  (Mr.  Ayers.) 
Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  literary  and  environmental 
background  of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he 
taught. 


M.  M.  Duncan 

(Physics  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  foreign  lan- 
guage in  depth. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  physics.  The  major  research  in  the  department  is 
conducted  in  the  following  fields:  atomic  and  molec- 
ular physics,  nuclear  physics,  solid  state  physics, 
general  relativity,  field  theory,  and  temperature  phys- 
ics. Experimental  research  is  conducted  in  on-campus 
laboratories  for  nuclear  physics,  atomic  and  molecu- 
lar physics,  low  temperature  physics,  and  solid  state 
physics.  In  addtion  to  these,  the  experimental  facili- 
ties at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  are  avail- 
able and  are  used  quite  frequently.  Theoretical 
research  in  the  above  areas  is  aided  by  the  facilities 
of  the  Computer  Center. 

Prospective   students  desiring   financial   aid   should 
submit  all  application  material  by  February  15. 
600.     Physics  Seminar.  1  hour  credit  per  quarter. 
Two  hours   per  week.   Required   of  all   graduate  stu- 
dents in  physics. 
Discussion  of  various  topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

604-605.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  4  hours  each. 
Four   hours   of   recitation    per  week.   Prerequisite  for 
604:   Physics  332  or  333.  Corequisite  for  604:  Mathe- 
matics 601  or  658. 

These  courses  develop  within  the  framework  of  New- 
tonian principles:  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of 
a  particle  and  of  systems  of  particles,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media,  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

609.  Intermediate  Mechanics.  Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239,  Mathematics  255; 
co-requisite:  Mathematics  601  or  658. 
Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bod- 
ies, conservation  theorems,  and  small  oscillations. 
Recommended  for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need 
an  introduction  to  mechanics  at  the  introductory  cal- 
culus level. 

620-621.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.  4  hours  each. 
Four   hours   of   recitation    per  week.   Prerequisite  for 
620:  Physics  332  and  Mathematics  601  or  658. 
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Beginning  with  the  experimentally  determined  laws 
of  Coulomb,  Ampere,  Biot-Savart,  Faraday,  and  oth- 
ers the  fundamental  methods  of  Gauss  and  Stokes 
will  be  applied  to  develop  logically  the  theory  as 
embodied  in  Maxwell's  equations. 

624-625.  Electronics  and  Electrical  Aids  to  Measure- 
ments. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  128,  229  or  239,  Mathematics 
253-254. 

These  courses  are  a  study  of  circuit  theory,  basic 
electronic  devices,  amplifiers,  feedback,  pulse,  and 
digital  circuits. 

629.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239  and  Mathematics  255. 
Experimental  laws  will  be  studied  and  used  to  de- 
velop electromagnetic  theory,  including  circuit  theo- 
ry, and  modern  electrical  measurements  will  be  made 
in  the  laboratory.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  need  an  introduction  to  electricity  and 
magnetism  at  the  introductory  calculus  level. 

630.  Thermodynamics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  332  or  333  and  Mathematics  658. 
This  course  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  themodynamics 
and  their  application  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
physics. 

637.     Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistical  Mechanics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and  630. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  statisti- 
cal mechanics  and  its  application  to  the  study  of 
gases. 

635.  Introduction  to  Biophysical  Theory  (also  Biology 
635). 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  and  calculus. 

The  application  of  thermodynamics,  statistical  me- 
chanics, and  non-equilibrium  thermodynamics  to 
biological  problems.  Various  mathematical  models  of 
the  structure  and  dynamics  of  biological  systems, 
from  the  molecular  to  the  population  level,  will  also 
be  considered. 

640.  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and  Mathematics  658. 
A  course  stressing  the  application  of  advanced  math- 
ematics to  the  solution  of  the  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations  encountered  in  courses  in  ad- 
vanced physics.  Some  of  the  subjects  studied  are 
Fourier  series,  Bessel  functions,  Legendre  polynomi- 
als, and  solutions  of  the  wave  equation,  Laplace's 
equation,  and  other  linear  partial  differential  equa- 
tions in  different  coordinate  systems. 

650.     Atomic  Physics. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  604. 

This  course  develops  atomic  theory  as  may  be  deter- 
mined from  optical  and  X-ray  spectra  and  the 
interaction  of  atoms  with  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 
Atomic  spectra  will  be  interpreted  with  the  aid  of 
Schrodinger's  wave  equation. 

659.  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  609  and  Mathematics  255. 
Includes    atomic    and     molecular    spectra,    quantum 
phenomena,  and  relativity.   Recommended  for  scien- 


tists and  teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to 
modern  physics. 

665,   666,    667.     Experimental  Physics.    3   hours   each. 

Eight  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  650. 

Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern 

experimental  techniques  to  investigate  phenomena  in 

atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics. 

672-673.     Nuclear  Structure.  4  hours  each.  Four  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  672:  Physics  650. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  theory  of  nuclear  structure  as  it  has  been  in- 
ferred from  quantum  mechanical  considerations  and 
the  study  of  experimental  data  on  radioactivity  and 
nuclear  reactions. 

679.  Introduction  to  Nuclear  and  Solid  State  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255,  Physics  372  or  659. 
An  introduction  to  physics  of  nuclei,  elementary  par- 
ticles, and  the  solid  state.   Recommended  for  scien- 
tists and  teachers  who  desire  an   introduction  to 
nuclear  and  solid  state  physics. 

682,  683.  Solid  State  Physics.  4  hours  each.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  682:  Physics  604;  Physics  630  desir- 
able. 

These  courses  are  a  study  of  the  elastic,  electrical, 
magnetic,  and  thermal  properties  of  solids  and  cover 
such  topics  as:  crystal  structure,  X-ray  and  neutron 
diffraction,  elasticity,  crystal  imperfections,  thermal 
and  electrical  conduction,  spin  resonance,  the  photo- 
electric effect,  and  band  theory. 

727.  Mechanics  for  Teachers.   Four   lecture  and  dis- 
cussion and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  and  101. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  mechanics  which 
may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presentation 
of  physical  concepts  in  this  area  will  be  emphasized. 
For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

728.  Waves,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four  lecture 
and  discussion  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  waves,  electricity 
and  magnetism  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The 
effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these 
areas  will  be  emphasized.  For  credit  toward  Master  of 
Education  degree  only. 

729.  Modern    Physics.    Four    lecture    and   discussion 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  modern  physics 
which  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presentation 
of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will  be  empha- 
sized. For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree 
only. 

797.     Astronomy  for  Teachers.   Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  physics  or  20  hours  of  phys- 
ical sciences. 
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Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises 
focused  on  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  science 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astro- 
nomical concepts  and  procedures.  For  credit  toward 
Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

801,    802,    803.     Advanced   Analytical    Mechanism.    5 
hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  801:  Physics  605. 

Systems  or  particles,  D'Alembert's  principle,  principle 
of  least  action,  Hamilton's  principle,  generalized  co- 
ordinates, Poisson  brackets,  and  the  Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation. 

810,   811,   812.     Quantum  Mechanics.   5   hours   each. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  810:  Physics  621  and  Physics  803. 
Basic  principles  of  quantum  theory,  wave  mechanics, 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  problems  in 
modern  physics. 

815-816.     Advanced  Quantum  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  812  and  Physics  822. 
Relativistic    quantum    mechanics    and    quantum    field 
theory. 

820,  821,  822.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory.  5 
hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  Physics  820:  Physics  621. 
Maxwell's  equations  are  assumed  initially  and  used  to 
investigate  classical  electromagnetic  phenomena.  A 
formulation  of  the  field  equations  is  developed  in  a 
spacetime  continuum.  Beginning  with  the  static  phe- 
nomena the  study  will  include  the  theory  of  multi- 
poles,  the  radiation  and  propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic waves,  and  the  related  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, diffraction  and  dispersion  phenomena. 

830,   831,   832.     Statistical  Mechanics.    5   hours   each. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  Physics  830:  Physics  812. 
A  study  of  the  basic  theory  of  statistical   mechanics 
and   its   applications  to  the   solution  of  some  funda- 
mental problems  in  physics. 

850,   851,    852.     Molecular   Spectra    and   Structure    of 
Diatomic  and   Polyatomic   Molecules.    5   hours   each. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  850:  Physics  650;  Physics  810. 


A  study  of  the  structure  of  molecules  as  may  be  de- 
termined from  their  rotational,  vibrational,  and  elec- 
tronic spectra.  The  theory  of  molecular  spectra  will 
be  presented  for  diatomic  and  selected  polyatomic 
molecules. 

855,  856.     Infrared  Spectroscopy.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  855:  Physics  650. 

A  study  of  the  origin  of  infrared  spectra  in  polyatomic 
and  polymeric  molecules.  Infrared  spectrophoto- 
meter instrumentation,  infrared  determination  of 
molecular  structure,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  organic  compounds  will  be  treated. 

873,  874,  875.  Nuclear  Theory.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  873:  Physics  672  and  Physics  812. 
A  course  in  advanced  nuclear  theory.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  multiple  radiations,  polarization 
phenomena,  resonance  theory,  and  nuclear  scatter- 
ing phenomena. 

882,  883,  884.     Advanced  Solid  State  Physics.  5  hours 
each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  882:  Physics  682  and  Physics  810. 
A  discussion  of  the  quantum  theory  of  solids. 

890,  891,  892.     Advanced  Topics.  5  hours  each.  Three 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prequisite  for  890:  Physics  810. 

This  course  consists  of  current  and  advanced  topics 

in  physics. 

930.     Research. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
AND 

PHARMA- 
COLOGY 


Dennis  D.  Goetsch 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  physiology  or  pharmacology  must  have 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  or  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine degree  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by 
The  University  of  Georgia.  Research  opportunities  are 
offered  in  neurophysiology  and  neuropharmacology, 
emphasizing  pharmacokinetics  and  molecular  phar- 
macological principles;  sensory  physiology  and  bioe- 
lectronics,  with  empahsis  on  vision,  audition,  and 
navigation;  physiological  chemistry  and  digestive 
physiology,  particularly  from  a  compartive  biochemi- 
cal aspect;  endocrinology  and  reproductive  physiol- 
ogy; and  cardio-pulmonary  physiology  with  emphasis 
on  the  comparative  biomedical  aspects  of  avian  and 
mammalian  species. 

Certain  minimum  requirements  in  addition  to  those 
required  by  the  Graduate  School  must  be  met.  For 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  any  undergraduate 
deficiencies  in  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, or  physics  must  be  made  up. 

605.  Animal  Physiological  Chemistry.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and    one    4-hour    laboratory.    Winter    Quarter.    (Mr. 
Huber.) 

Integrated  functional  aspects  of  the  metabolic,  respi- 
ratory and  transport  systems  of  the  animal  body  from 
a  chemical  standpoint. 

606.  Comparative  Mammalian  Physiology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Permission   of   instructor.    Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory.   Spring  Quarter.  (Mr. 
Oyler.) 

A  presentation  of  the  animal  body  including  study  of 
the  cell,  body  fluids,  nervous  system  and  the  heart 
and  circulation. 

607.  Comparative  Mammalian  Physiology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Permission   of   instructor.    Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  Fall  Quarter.  (Mr.  Oyler) 
A  continuation  of  606  including  the  alimentary  tract, 
kidneys  and  respiration. 

608.  Comparative  MammalTan  Physiology.  5  hours. 


Prerequisite:    Permission   of   instructor.    Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  Fall  Quarter.  (Mr.  Foley.) 
A  continuation   of  607   including  endocrinology  and 
reproduction. 

630.     Pharmacology.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Permission   of  instructor.    Five  lectures. 

Winter  Quarter.  (Mr.  Bowen.) 

Pharmocodynamics    emphasizing   drug    effect   at    the 

cellular  level. 

635.      Problems  in  Clinical  Pharmacology.  1   to  10 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Bowen) 

Intensive   study   of    a   specific   approved    problem    in 

pharmacology. 

660.      Physiology  of  Aging.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:   VPH  607  or  equivalent.  Three  lectures. 

Winter  Quarter.  (Mr.  Talbot.) 

Lecture,   reading,   and  discussion   of  terms,   methods 

of  determining  senescence,  origin  and  occurrence  of 

senescent  changes,  and   prevention,  retardation,  and 

reversal  of  senescent  changes. 

806.  Advanced  Physiology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   VPH  606  or  equivalent.  Three   lectures 
and  one  5-hour  laboratory.  Summer  Quarter  of  even 
years.  (Staff.) 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology, 
with  emphasis  on  respiration  and  digestion. 

807.  Advanced  Physiology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   VPH   606  or  equivalent.   Three   lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory.   Summer  Quarter  of  odd 
years.  (Staff.) 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology, 
with  emphasis  on  the  renal  and  cardiovascular  sys- 
tems. 

808.  Ruminant  Physiology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Three  lectures 
and  one4-hour  laboratory.  Fall  Quarter.  (Mr.  Huber.) 
The    physiological,    biochemical    and    microbiological 
processes  of  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of 
absorbed  nutrients. 

809.  Physiology  of  Gametes.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Permission   of  instructor.    Five  lectures. 
Fall  Quarter.  (Mr.  Foley.) 

Advanced  study  of  gonad  function,  sperm  and  ova 
physiology,  fertility  and  fertilization.  Emphasis  on 
male  physiology. 

870.     Comparative  Medical  Endocrinology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPH  608,  ZOO  827  or  equivalent.  Three 
lectures  and  one  4-hour  laboratory.   Spring  Quarter. 
(Staff.) 

Structure  and  function  of  endocrine  glands  and  hor- 
mones with  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  the  func- 
tion of  endocrine  systems. 

811.     Problems  in  Endocrinology.  2-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  810  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem 
in  endocrinology. 

840.  Neurophysiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Fall  Quarter  of 
even  years.  (Mr.  Bowen.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  nervous  system,  stress- 
ing biophysics,  clinical  neurology  and  pharmacology. 
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PLANT 

PATHOLOGY 
AND  PLANT 
GENETICS 


842.     Molecular  Pharmacology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Permission   of  instructor.    Five  lectures. 
Spring  Quarter  of  even  years.  (Mr.  Bowen.) 
A  study  of  drug  action  at  the   molecular  level.  Com- 
puter assisted  study. 

845.      Chemotherapy.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Spring  Quar- 
ter. (Staff) 

Current  research  and  reviews  of  classical  research  in 
the  field  of  chemotherapy.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  anti-cancer,  bacterial,  and  viral  chemother- 
apy. 

890.      Physiology  Seminar.  1  hour. 
Presentation  of  current  research  findings  and   meth- 
odology in  physiology.  (Staff.) 

900.      Problems  in  Physiology.  2-10  hours. 

Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem 

in  physiology.  (Staff.) 

930.     Thesis. 


W.  N.  Garrett 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

This  department  offers  graduate  programs  leading 
to  the  M.S.  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  plant 
pathology,  genetics,  and  mycology.  Plant  pathology 
majors  may  specialize  in  plant  virology,  plant  nema- 
tology,  plant  bacteriology,  fungal  diseases,  physiol- 
ogy of  disease,  ecology  of  plant  pathogens,  diseases 
of  specific  crops,  or  forest  pathology.  Students  inter- 
ested in  genetics  may  specialize  in  plant  genetics, 
physiological  genetics,  or  plant  breeding.  Mycology 
majors  may  concentrate  in  morphology,  taxonomy, 
physiology,  ecology,  or  genetics  of  fungi.  Require- 
ments for  a  degree  include  formal  course  work  and  a 
thesis  representing  orginality  in  research.  The  student 
is  expected  to  develop  a  program  based  on  his  indi- 
vidual needs  through  consultation  with  the  faculty 
and  his  graduate  committee. 

Applications  for  fellowships  and  assistantships  must 
be  filed  with  the  Graduate  School  before  February  15. 
Prospective  students  should  also  write  to  the  head  of 
the  department  as  early  as  possible. 

Prerequiste  for  all  600  courses:  At  least  two  senior 
division  courses  in  this  or  other  appropriate  plant 
science  department  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 

607.  Plant  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  (Mr.  Fleming.) 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  ge- 
netics of  sterility  and  disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic 
inheritance,  polyploidy,  apomixis,  and  mutations. 

602.  Plant  Breeding.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.  (Mr.  Fleming.) 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant 
breeding  and  the  important  role  that  breeding  plays 
in  crop  and  tree  improvement. 

604.  Physiological  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisties:  Chemistry  340  or  Biochemistry  451  or 
the  equivalent.  (Mr.  Papa.) 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  metabolic  path- 
ways and  mechanisms  of  gene  action;  function  and 
structure  of  the  gene,  mutations,  and  agents  of  meta- 
bolic control. 
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620.  Mycology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  (Mr.  Hanlin.) 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  fungi,  including 
a  survey  of  all  classes. 

623.     Plant  Virology.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Kuhn.) 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host 

relations,    transmission,    purification,    serology,    and 

control. 

625.  Plant  Nematology.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Bird.) 

Morphology  and  taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nema- 
todes, with  emphasis  on  characters  used  in  identifica- 
tion. 

626.  Nematode  Diseases  of  Plants.  5  hours. 
Prerequiste:    Plant    Pathology   625    (Mr.    Powell,    Mr. 
Bird.) 

Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes;  hosts, 
symptoms,  economic  importance,  distribution,  path- 
ogenesis, and  control. 

628.  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Plant  Diseases.  5 
hours.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 

Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowl- 
edge for  identification  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

629.  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  McCarter.) 

The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identi- 
fication, inoculation  and  control. 

800,  801.  Research  in  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours  each. 
(Staff.) 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  pathology 
with  parallel  reading  and  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. 

805.  Research  Methods  in  Plant  Pathology.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  Roncadori.) 

Organization  of  a  research  program,  research  tech- 
niques in  plant  pathology,  and  presentaton  of  re- 
sults. 

870,  811.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics.  5  hours  each. 
(Mr.  Fleming.) 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  genetics 
with  parallel  reading  and  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. 

812.     Specialized    Plant     Breeding.     (See    Agronomy 

812.)  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant  Genetics  402 

and  one   senior  division   course  in   crop  production. 

(Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Fleming.) 

Conducted    cooperatively    with    the    Department    of 

Agronomy.    Lectures    and    laboratory    periods    in   the 

greenhouse  and  field  with  emphasis  on  practices  and 

techniques  used  in  the  development  of  crop  varieties 

and  hybrids. 

875.     Advanced  Plant   Pathology  and   Plant   Genetics 
Seminar.  1  hour  per  quarter.  (Staff.) 
Presentation  of  papers  and  discussion  of  research  in 
plant  pathology  and  genetics. 

827.     (Botany)  Biology  of  Ascomycetes.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  Hanlin.)  Spring  Quarter  of  odd  years. 
A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Asco- 
mycetes and  their  conidial  stages  (Fungi  imperfecti), 
principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification. 

822.  Phytopathology:  Principles  and  Theory.  5 
hours.  (Mr.  Luttrell.) 

A  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  plant 
pathology  designed   to   integrate   the  various   subsci- 


ences  in  this  field  and  to  arrive  at  basic  principles. 

823.  Physiology  of  Parasitism.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Wynn.) 
The  biochemistry  of  infected  plants  including  specific 
host/parasite   interactions  affecting  intermediary   me- 
tabolism,   cell    wall    degradation,    growth    regulation, 
toxin  production,  and  host  resistance. 

824.  Physiology  of  Fungi.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Wynn.) 
Biochemistry  of  fungal  growth  and  development  with 
emphasis  on  metabolic  processes  involved  in  spore 
production  and  germination,  interrelationships  of 
environment  and  growth,  regulatory  mechanisms 
affecting  development,  and  unique  metabolic  path- 
ways. 

v 

832.  (Botany)  Biology  of  Phycomycetes.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  Fuller.)  Fall  Quarter  of  odd  years. 
Comparative   morphology  of   the   Phycomycetes   and 
related   groups.   Discussion   of  the   physiology  of 
growth  and  development  in  these  organisms. 

833.  (Botany)  Biology  of  Basidiomycetes.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  Ross.)  Winter  Quarter  of  even  years. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basid- 
iomycetes, principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in 
identification. 

930.     Thesis. 
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POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Robert  T.  Golembiewski 
(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language,  and  a 
second  language  or  proficiency  in  use  of  a  research 
tool  to  be  determined  by  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  M.A.,  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  At  the  Ph.D.  level  the  department  offers  six 
fields  of  study,  plus  a  variety  of  specialized  curricula. 
The  candidate  selects  two  fields  of  study  and  (with 
the  advice  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies)  one 
specialized  curriculum  for  intensive  study  and  exami- 
nation. 

The  Masters  of  Public  Administration  is  designed 
for  those  persons  planning  to  enter,  or  who  are  al- 
ready a  part  of,  the  public  service. 

All  degree  programs  are  increasingly  oriented  to 
the  systematic  study  and  analysis  of  political  phenom- 
ena. 

Prerequisites  for  the  following  courses  are  Political 
Science  101,  or  its  equivalent,  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  political  science,  history  or  economics. 

607.  Political  Philosophy:  Plato  to  Machiavelli. 
Analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writers  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas,  con- 
cluding  with    the    rejection    of    classical    thought    by 
Machiavelli. 

602.     Political  Philosophy:  Hobbes  to  Nietzsche. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  political  phi- 
losophy  through   the   analysis    of   selected   works   of 
such  writers  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rosseau,  Mill, 
Marx,  and  Nietzsche. 

605.     The  Constitution  of  Georgia. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  followed   by  a  detailed   study  of  the 
present  Constitution  through  decisions  and  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

608.  Problems  in  Democratic  Theory. 

A  study  of  major  problems  that  arise  in  theoretical 
discussions  of  democracy,  such  as  the  nature  of 
democratic  government,  its  purposes,  its  justification, 
its  limitations,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
maintenance. 


609.     Contemporary  Political  Thought. 
A  study  of  major  issues  in  twentieth-century  political 
thought.  Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  theoreti- 
cal roots  of  major  contemporary  ideologies. 

670.     Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  party  organization  and  the  role  of  parties 

in  political  systems. 

677.     The  Electoral  Process. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an 
electoral  choice.  Both  psychological  and  sociological 
influences  are  considered. 

673.  Government  and  Interest  Groups. 

A  study  of  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  busi- 
ness, professional  and  other  special  interest  groups 
that  regularly  participate  in  the  formation  of  public 
policy. 

674.  The  Legislative  Process. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  behavior  of 
local,  state,  and  national  legislative  bodies  with  em- 
phasis on  composition,  leadership,  procedures,  party 
and  interest  group  roles,  constituency  influence,  and 
representation  theory. 

676.  Political  Socialization  and  Recruitment. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  directed  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  political  attitudes  in 
both  mass  public  and  elites,  including  American  and 
non-American  systems. 

677.  Urban  Politics. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  organization  anf  oper- 
ation of  city  and  county  governments  in  the  United 
States.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
political  aspects  of  these  governments  and  to  tech- 
niques of  citizen  participation.  Students  will  become 
familar  with  the  actual  workings  of  city  and  county 
governments  in  Georgia  through  field  trips  and  field 
studies. 

678.  State  Government. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  state  government  in  the  United  States  with 
particular  emphasis  on  policy  formulation  and  out- 
puts in  the  states. 

679.  Politics  of  Race. 

An  in-depth  survey  of  the  major  political  responses 
on  the  part  of  minority  racial  groups  in  the  U.S.  to 
conditions  of  deprivation  and  inequality.  The  course 
considers  the  integrationist-assimilationist  move- 
ments, including  material  on  electoral  politics,  black 
nationalist  and  separatist  movements,  and  rebellions. 
These  movements  are  looked  at  from  a  broad  histori- 
cal perspective.  The  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
them  are  also  considered  in  some  depth. 

620.     Approaches  to  International  Relations. 
An  introduction  to  the  main  approaches  to  the  study 
of    international    relations:    systems    analysis;    power 
analysis;  decision-making  analysis;  and  game  theory. 

627.     International  Organization. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
political  organization  plus  a  study  of  proposals  and 
attempts  toward  a  politically  organized  world.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  United  Nations. 

622.     International  Legal  Process. 

Readings,  lectures  and  research  on  the  functioning  of 
the  legal  structures  in  the  international  political  pro- 
cess with  special  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
politics  and  the  law. 
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625.  American  Foreign  Policy. 

A  study  of  both  the  domestic  and  international 
source,  content,  and  consequences  of  United  States 
efforts  either  to  influence  or  adopt  itself  to  other 
states  behavior. 

626.  International  Conflict. 
Prerequisite:  POL  620. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  source,  types  and  reso- 
lutions of  international  conflict  situations.  Special  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crisis,  intervention, 
and  war. 

630.     Western  European  Political  Systems. 
Politics   and    process    in   Western    European    political 
systems.    Emphasis   will    be    focused   on    comparative 
analysis  with  examples  drawn  from   the  full   range  of 
European  parliamentary  democracies. 

637.     Social  Change  and  Political  Development. 
A  systematic  examination  of  the  factors  that  account 
for  the  movement  of  nations  from  underdeveloped  to 
developed  status. 

632.  Communist  Political  Systems. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes,  ideology,  and 
change  in  the  USSR,  Yugoslavia,  and  mainland  China. 
Comparative  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  nature  of 
these  systems  for  and  understanding  of  contempo- 
rary communism. 

633.  Comparative  Eastern  European  Political  Systems. 
A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of 
Eastern  Europe  (excluding  the  USSR).  While  emphasis 
is  placed  on  post-1944  developments,  attention  is 
given  the  constitutional  and  political  systems  be- 
tween the  world  wars. 

634.  Latin  American  Political  Systems. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of 
Central  and  South  America  with  emphasis  on  the 
concepts  of  political  stability,  conflict,  revolution,  and 
economic  development  and  modernization. 

637.  The  Politics  of  Violence. 

A  comparative  examination  of  political  violence  in 
various  forms  such  as  revolution,  revolt,  riot,  demon- 
stration, terrorism,  and  coup  d'etat.  Violence  is  re- 
lated to  political,  historical,  socio-economic,  and 
psych-cultural  factors. 

638.  African  Political  Systems. 

A  structural-functional  analysis  of  the  new  African 
states  with  special  emphasis  on  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

639.  Far  Eastern  Political  Systems. 

A  study  of  social  structure,  political  culture,  and  po- 
litical dynamics  of  the  Far  Eastern  systems  with  em- 
phasis on  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

647.     Principles  of  Public  Administration. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships, 

and  controls  in  the  United   States  with  emphasis  on 

national   public   adminstration.   Emphasis    is   given   to 

current    research    in     organization,    personnel,    and 

budgeting. 

642.  Public  Personnel  Administration. 

A  study  of  public  personnel  systems  in  the  U.S.  with 
major  concentration  on  the  national  civil  service  sys- 
tem. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  current  research  in 
the  areas  of  leadership,  informal  organization,  moti- 
vation, and  small  group  theory. 

643.  Public  Financial  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and 
enactment  of  the  budget,  financial  accountability  and 
the  audit. 


644.  Government  and  Business. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government,  in- 
tervention; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition; 
role  of  anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy; character  and  limitations  of  the  law. 

645.  Comparative  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  systems  of  both  devel- 
oped and  underdeveloped  state  with  particular 
emphasis  on  how  the  general  culture  of  a  state  af- 
fects its  administration.  Attention  given  to  Western 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Far  East. 

646.  Government  Organization  and  Administrative 
Theory. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization, 
management  and  administration.  Special  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral,  and 
psychological  theories. 

649.     Personnel  Problems  in  Public  Agencies. 
Provides  in-depth  treatment  of  selected  problems  in 
public   personnel    administration,    using   case   studies 
and    other    vehicles    to    simulate    realistic    situations 
encountered  in  public  agencies. 

657.  Policy  Analysis.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  two  graduate  courses. 
An  analysis  of  major  policy  decisions,  in  the  areas  of 
civil  rights,  welfare,  and  regulation  of  the  economy, 
focusing  on  their  impact  on  the  environment  and  the 
political  system.  Afs'o'  studies  in  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween policy  outputs  and  political  outcomes. 

652.     The  Executive  Function  in  Political  Systems. 
A  survey  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  actions 
of  the  American  presidency,  state  governorships,  and 
of  city  mayors. 

683.  American  Constitutional  Law.  5  hours. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  and  practice  in  the  United  States 
through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

684.  Amen'can  Constitutional  Law.  5  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  683  with  emphasis 
on  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

688.  Judicial  Behavior  and  Modern  Jurisprudence.  5 
hours. 

The  court  system  will  be  studied  as  a  component  of 
the  total  political  system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ther- 
oretical  and  statistical  approaches  to  the  study  of 
American  and  foreign  courts. 

689.  Administrative  Law.  5  hours. 

This  course  stresses  the  legal  principles  and  practical 
doctrines  involved  in  the  work  of  administrative  tri- 
bunals vested  with  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-judicial 
powers,  or  both. 

697.  American  Government  and  Politics  Seminar.  5 
hours. 

694.     Comparative  Government.  5  hours. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  politics 
designed  for  the  student  offering  comparative  politi- 
cal studies  as  a  field  of  concentration. 

807.     Scope  and  Method  in  Political  Science. 
An  examination  of  basic  scientific  methods,   broadly 
defined,  to  include   problems  of  definition,  concept 
formation,   hypothesis   testing,   explanation   and   pre- 
diction, and  theory  construction. 

802.     Quantitative  Methods  in  Political  Research. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate    standing   or    consent    of    in- 
structor. 
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A  critical  analysis  of  research  problems  in  political 
science  which  are  susceptible  to  the  use  of  quantita- 
tive techniques. 

803.  Interdisciplinary  Theory  in  Political  Science.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisites:  POL  801  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

This  course  highlights  the  contributions  made  to  the 
study  of  human  behavior  in  politics  by  theoretical 
approaches  developed  in  the  other  behavioral  and 
social  sciences.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  (1)  role 
theory,  (2)  personality  theory,  (3)  psychology  of  ad- 
justments, (4)  the  attitude  change  literature,  (5)  util- 
ity-maximizing models  of  human  behavior,  (6) 
organization  theory,  (7)  reductionism,  (8)  communi- 
cation theory,  and  (9)  theories  of  social  conflict. 

808.      Empirical  Political  Theory.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  POL  80I. 

This  course  provides  a  critical  examination  of  the 
principle  empirically  oriented  models  and  theories 
used  in  political  science.  The  works  of  major  empiri- 
cal political  theorists  will  be  reviewed. 

870.     Seminar  in  Political  Behavior.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:     Consent    of    instructor    and    graduate 

standing. 

An  examination  of  concepts  theories  and  methods  in 

micro  level  political  analysis. 

877   a,b.     Political   Opinion,    Electoral   Behavior,    and 

Political  Participation.  5-10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A   research   seminar  on   political   opinion   and  voting 

behavior,  with  emphasis  on  psychological,  social,  and 

political  determinants.  Techniques  of  survey  research 

are  also  covered. 

873.  Research  in  Political  Parties  and  Interest 
Croups.  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  POL  610  or  613,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  research  seminar  dealing  with  cross-national  analy- 
sis theory  and  research  on  political  parties  and 
interest  groups,  in  terms  of  their  functions  in  the  po- 
litical system,  influence  on  public  policy,  and  internal 
operation. 

874.  Research  in  the  Legislative  Process.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  POL  614  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Theory  and  research  in  comparative  legislative  institu- 
tions and  behavior  among  nations  and  localities,  with 
emphasis  on  parties,  committees,  recruitment  and 
socialization,  decision-making,  and  linkages  to  other 
elements  of  the  political  system.  Distinctive  methods 
available  include  roll-call  analysis,  examination  of 
committees  as  social  systems,  and  use  of  election 
data. 

876.  Political  Leadership  and  Elites.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  POL  801. 

This  research  seminar  will  focus  on  the  personal  at- 
tributes, career  characteristics,  and  political  attitudes 
of  governmental  and  political  party  leaders.  Attention 
will  also  be  given  to  the  behaviors,  relationships,  and 
processes  which  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  polit- 
ical leadership.  Several  models  for  the  study  of  politi- 
cal leadership  and  elites  will  be  examined. 

877.  Political  Socialization  and  Recruitment.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  research  seminar  focuses  on  the  development  of 
political  attitudes  and  behavior,  in  mass  publics, 


which  are  critical  supports  of  all  political  systems. 
Comparisons  across  cultures  will  show  the  relevance 
of  environmental  factors. 

820.     Reading  and  Research  in  International  Politics. 
An  advanced  seminar  on  the  major  approaches  to  the 
study    of    international    relations:     systems    analysis, 
power  analysis,   decision-making   analysis   and    game 
theory. 

827.  Reading  and  Research  in  International  Organi- 
zation. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles,  structure,  and 
practices  of  international  governmental  organizations. 

822.  International  Legal  Processes. 

An  advanced  seminar  designed  to  provide  intensive 
individual  or  small  group  instruction  and  research  for 
graduate  students  in  the  theory,  principles  and  cur- 
rent problems  in  the  development  of  international 
law. 

823.  International  Conflict.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    A   course    in    international    relations   or 
permission  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
international  relations,  including  the  sources  of  con- 
flict, the  types  of  conflict,  and  the  resolution  of  con- 
flict situations. 

824.  International  Integration  and  Supranationalism. 
5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  international  relations  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  proposals,  possibilities,  and  essential 
conditions  for  the  transformation  of  the  sovereign 
state  system,  by  integration  and  supranationalism  into 
a  more  stable  world  order. 

825.  Foreign  Policy.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  international  relations  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional sources,  content,  and  consequences  of  a 
state's  efforts  either  to  influence,  or  to  adapt  itself,  to 
other  states'  behavior. 

830.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Systems  Analysis.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  POL  694  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
A  detailed  examination  and  critique  of  the  major  the- 
oretical approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  polit- 
ical systems,  the  methodology  of  comparative 
research,  and  the  issues  of  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis. 

837.     Readings  and  Research  in  Comparative  Political 

Systems. 

A   course    designed    to    provide    individual    or    small 

group  instruction  for  graduate  students  interested  in 

intensive   study  of  selected   special   problems   in   the 

comparative  study  of  political  systems. 

832.  Political  Development  and  Social  Change.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Directed  readings  and  research  in  the  theory  of  creat- 
ing integrated,  viable,  modernizing  political  systems 
in  a  world  of  economic  inequalities,  The  focus  is  on 
the  kinds  of  political  institutions  that  can  help  man- 
age the  social  stress  of  racial,  ethnic,  cultural,  social, 
economic,  technological  and  ideological  diversity. 

847.  Readings  and  Problems  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. 
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A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small 
group  instruction  for  graduate  students  interested  in 
advanced  problems  in  public  administration. 

842.  Seminar  in  Selected  Problems  in  Public  Person- 
nel Administration. 

Deals  with  the  development  of  the  collective  negotia- 
tions movement.  Stresses  analysis  of  key  policy 
issues,  such  as  bargaining  rights  and  the  use  of  the 
strike  weapon.  Considers  alternative  procedures  for 
resolving  conflict  between  public  employees  and 
managment. 

843.  Seminar  in  Public  Budgeting.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  detailed  examination  of  methods  and  research  in 
public  budgeting  in  the  policy  and  decision-making 
processes.  Both  the  practice  and  theory  of  budgeting 
are  examined.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
concept  of  the  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  Sys- 
tem and  its  implications  for  governmental  operations. 

845.  Seminar  in  comparative  Public  Administration  5- 
10  hours. 

Research  oriented  seminar  for  advanced  students  in 
political  science.  A  comparative  analysis  of  adminis- 
trative structures  and  processes  in  different  cultural 
and  political  settings. 

846.  Seminar  in  Government  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministrative Theory.  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  POL  646  or  permission  of  instructor. 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  or 
group  research  on  various  theories  of  organization, 
management,  and  public  administration  as  they  relate 
to  the  study  of  government  organizations.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  design  of  appropriate 
research  focusing  on  the  institutional  and  behavioral 
elements  of  organization. 

847.  Seminar  in  Information  Processing  in  Public 
Administration.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  and 
group  study  of  the  human  organization  as  an  infor- 
mation system  and  is  aimed  at  the  application  of  cur- 
rent information  theories,  methods,  and  practices  to 
the  study  of  governmental  organizational  behavior. 

568.     Seminar  in  Urban  Politics. 

An  advanced  study  of  politics  in  urban  communities. 
Topics  provide  government  organization,  community 
power  structures,  urban  political  organizations,  and 
selected  problems  in  urban  government. 

869.     Politics  of  Sub-National  Units.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  research  seminar  dealing  with  subnational  political 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  environmental  variables, 
political  system  variables,  and  policy  outputs.  Units 
of  analysis  include  stated,  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties, and  provinces. 

875.     Systems  of  Political  Philosophy.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:   POL  685-686  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  writings  of  a  leading 
political  philosopher,  aimed  at  seeing  how  the  ele- 
ments of  his  thought  form  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
fied view  of  political  life.  The  men  to  be  studied  from 
year  to  year  will  include  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Hegel,  Marx,  and   Nietzche.  Classic  works  in  Ameri- 


can thought  such  as  The  Federalist,  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

876.  Problems  of  Political  Philosophy.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status. 

A  study  of  selected  problems  in  political  philosophy. 
The  problems  include  the  nature  of  justice;  the  func- 
tions of  government;  the  grounds  of  legitimate  au- 
thority; the  scope  of  individual  rights;  the 
foundations  of  democratic  government;  political  obli- 
gation, civil  disobedience,  and  revolution,  the  mean- 
ing of  responsibility;  views  of  human  nature  and 
their  political  relevance. 

877.  Recent  Political  Thought.  5  hours 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  important  and  influential  political  theories 
of  recent  times,  including  ideologies  and  scientific 
theories  as  well  as  contributions  to  political  philoso- 
phy. The  aim  will  be  to  understand  both  the  ap- 
proaches to  political  theory  that  have  emerged  in  the 
contemporary  period  and  the  alternative  interpreta- 
tions that  have  emerged  in  the  contemporary  period 
and  the  alternative  interpretations  that  have  been 
given  of  contemporary  man  and  society. 

878.  Epistemological  Foundations  of  Political  Inquiry 
5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  POL  801  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
A  study  at  the  advanced  level  of  alternative  methods 
of  political  inquiry  and  the  assumptions  about  human 
knowledge  and  scientific  methodology  that  underlie 
them.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  political  philoso- 
phy as  a  method  of  inquiry,  not  on  the  substantive 
problems  with  which  it  deals,  and  on  its  relationship 
to  other  methods  now  prevalent  in  the  discipline  of 
political  science. 

879.  Readings  and  Research  in  Political  Philosophy. 
5-10  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Independent  study  of  selected  problems  or  works  in 
political  philosophy. 

887.     Political  Participation.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  graduate  research  and  readings  seminar  on  com- 
parative political  participation  with  emphasis  on  ordi- 
nary citizens.  The  degrees,  modes,  directions,  and 
consequences  as  well  as  conditions  of  participation 
will  be  discussed  in  reference  to  political,  structural, 
cultural,  psychological,  and  sociological  factors. 

882.  Comparative  Judicial  Processes.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing. 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  judiciary.  A  major 
focus  is  the  role  that  constitutional  courts  can  and  do 
play  in  various  types  of  political  systems.  Specific 
problem  areas  will  be  designated  by  the  instructor. 

883.  Problems  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small 
group  instruction  for  graduate  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  an  intensive  study  of  special  problems  of 
American  government. 

884.  Problems  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States.  5  hours. 

See  883  above. 
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885.  Readings  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Govern- 
ment in  Georgia.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual 
instruction  for  graduate  students  in  an  intensive 
study  of  special  problems  of  Georgia  government. 

886.  Reading  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Govern- 
ment in  Georgia.  5  hours. 

887.  Public  Policy  Seminar.  5-10  hours 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Research  seminar  on  the  major  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  decision-making  in  substantive  public 
policy.  The  choice  of  the  substantive  issues  to  be 
studied  will  be  tailored  to  student's  needs.  For  exam- 
ple, each  student  in  the  seminar  could  study  the  pol- 
icy-making process  in  a  different  issue  area,  or  the 
seminar  could  focus  on  a  different  issue  area  each 
quarter.  Examples  of  substantive  areas  which  would 
be  covered  are  military  policy  and  social  welfare  pol- 
icy. 

920.      Special  Problems  in   Political  Science.  5-10 

hours. 

A  research/problems  course  designed  for  students  for 

advanced    graduate    standing.    Students    must    have 

completed  a  minimum  of  four  courses  in  the  general 

area  in  which  he  selects  his  major  topic. 

930.      Thesis. 


M.  G.  McCartney 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Science  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  graduate  study  for  qualified  stu- 
dents with  degrees  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics 
and  poultry  science.  Craduate  programs  leading  to 
the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fields 
of  poultry  products,  nutrition,  genetics,  physiology, 
production  economics  and  diseases  and  parasites. 
Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  laboratories 
with  the  latest  equipment  for  studies  in  lipid  and 
mineral  metabolism,  environmental  and  reproductive 
physiology,  physiological  and  population  genetics 
and  in  avian  diseases  and  parasites. 

Equipment  is  available  for  electrophoretic  and 
chromatographic  separation,  fractionation  proce- 
dures, and  use  of  radioactive  isotopes,  including  a 
whole  body  counter.  Specialized  equipment  in- 
cludes: liquid  scintillation  detectors,  infra-red,  ultra- 
violet and  dual  spectrometers,  ultra-centrifuge, 
amino  acid  analyzer,  gas-liquid  chromatograph,  spe- 
cial isolators  for  gnotobiotic  studies  and  numerous 
other  modern  instruments. 

Experimental  poultry  facilities  are  also  available  for 
studies  where  large  numbers  of  birds  are  required  for 
research  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization  in  the 
graduate  program,  including  a  controlled  tempera- 
ture house  for  work  in  environmental  physiology. 

Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for 
graduate  assistantships  and  fellowships  which  are 
available  through  the  department. 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

The  800  numbered  courses  in  nutrition  are  listed  in 
the  offerings  of  animal  nutrition. 

607.     Avian  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry    340,    Poultry    380.    (Mr. 

Huston.) 

A  study  of  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  ex- 
cretion, metabolism,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the 
fowl  with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal  secre- 
tion. 

605.     Advanced  Poultry  Breeding. 

Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  Poultry  372.  (Mr.  Wash- 
burn.) 
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The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding 
programs  with  a  sound  genetical  background.  A 
study  is  made  of  the  mode  of  inheritance  and  relative 
heritability  of  various  characteristics  of  economic 
importance  and  criteria  for  effective  selection  toward 
their  improvement. 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  636.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  637.) 

760.  Advanced  Poultry  Science  and  Practice. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  in- 
formation on  poultry  genetics  and  physiology,  nutri- 
tion, environment,  market  products  technology, 
health  and  economics.  Graduate  credit  limited  to 
those  students  in  professional  degree  programs. 

806.     Physiology  of  Avian  Reproduction. 
Prerequisite:    Poultry    380    and    Chemistry    340.    (Mr. 
Huston.) 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  biological  aspects 
of  avian  reproduction.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamen- 
tals and  mastery  of  techniques  will  be  utilized  in  the 
working  of  problems  in  reproduction  in  the  domestic 
fowl. 

808.  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Poultry 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  372  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Reid.) 
An  intensive  study  of  life  histories  and  ecological  fac- 
tors useful  in  control  of  poultry  parasites. 

809.  Poultry  Diseases  and  Parasites.  (See  Medical 
Microbiology  809.) 

857,  852,  853.  Problems  in  Poultry  Science.  5  hours 
each.  (Staff.) 

Selected  problems  in  specialized  areas  of  poultry  nu- 
trition, genetics,  physiology,  products,  pathology, 
parasitology  and  production  economics. 

870.     Poultry  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Three  5-hour  courses  in  poultry  or 

equivalent.  (Staff.) 

Reading,  reports  and  discussions  of  problems  related 
to  the  field  of  poultry.  One  hour  credit  per  quarter. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  five  quarter  hours 
credit.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  poultry. 

930.     Thesis. 


Charles  L.  Darby 

(Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  psychology  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  is  offered  in  biopsychology,  clinical  psycholo- 
gy, educational  psychology,  social  psychology,  mea- 
surement and  human  differences,  and  experimental 
psychology.  The  latter  program  allows  specialization 
in  perceptual  processes,  learning  and  performance, 
and  developmental  psychology.  The  program  in  clini- 
cal psychology  is  approved  by  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association.  An  M.S.  degree  program  in 
general  psychology  is  offered  as  preparation  for  all 
doctoral  work.  One  foreign  language  is  required. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  psychology  in- 
clude psychophysiological  and  psycho-acoustics  labo- 
ratories, a  psychological  clinic  providing  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  services,  an  evaluation  and  testing 
center,  small  group  and  other  social  psychology  labo- 
ratories, extensive  human  and  animal  research  facili- 
ties, an  electro-encephalography  laboratory  for 
computer  analysis  of  evoked  potential  responses,  a 
departmental  computer  terminal,  the  University 
Computer  Center,  and  a  Research  and  Training  Cen- 
ter for  Mental  Retardation.  Other  research  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  in  the  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Research. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  applicants  for  graduate 
study  in  psychology  are  accepted  to  begin  only  in  the 
Fall  Quarter.  Prospective  students  who  desire  finan- 
cial aid  should  submit  complete  applications  to  the 
Graduate  School  by  February  15th. 

604.  History  of  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Five   additional    hours    credit   in    senior 
division  courses  in  psychology.  (Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr. 
Wilbanks.) 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  recent 
systematic  development. 

605.  Systems  of  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  604.    (Mr.    Fincher   and   Mr. 
Hammock.) 

An  investigation  of  the  theoretical  systems  in  psy- 
chology since  1880,  with  emphasis  upon  the  types  of 
research  which  these  systems  have  produced. 

606.  Psychology  of  Aging.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Barry.) 
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A  survey  of  psychology  as  it  is  related  to  aging;  the 
focus  is  on  age-related  changes  in  behavior. 

607.  Humanistic  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  upper  division  courses  in  psychol- 
ogy or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Hammes.) 
As  the  "Third  Force"  in  psychology,  humanistic  psy- 
chology includes  the  study  of  self-theory,  being- 
psychology,  and  contributions  of  the  humanities  to 
psychology. 

608.  (Home  Economics)  Development  of  the  Young 
Child.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Smock.) 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  preschool  child,  and  the  origins  of  psy- 
chological processes  in  laboratory  work,  special 
reference  to  techniques  of  guidance. 

672.  Clinical  Psychology:  Behavior  Modification  I.  5 
hours.  (Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Blanchard.) 
This  course  will  cover  various  counter-conditioning 
approaches  to  the  modification  of  deviant  behavior 
including  systematic  desensitization  and  aversive 
conditioning  techniques. 

613.  Clinical  Psychology:  Behavior  Modification  II.  5 
hours.  (Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Blanchard.) 
This  course  will  cover  various  social  learning  and 
cognitive  approaches  to  the  modification  of  deviant 
behavior,  including  modeling  and  role  playing.  In 
addition  it  will  focus  on  the  application  of  basic  prin- 
ciples from  social  psychology  to  the  modification  of 
deviant  behavior,  including  attitude  change  pro- 
cesses. 

674.  Psychology  of  Personnel.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Ham- 
mock and  Mr.  McDaniel.) 

A  survey  of  the  entire  area  of  personnel  psychology 
applied  to  the  fields  of  business  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

675.  Psychometrics.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Owens.) 
A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  essentials  of  psychological  testing  with 
experience  in  administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting 
tests  including  those  of  scholastic  achievement,  men- 
tal ability,  scholastic  aptitude,  interest  and  personal- 
ity. 

676.  Individual  Psychological  Testing:  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Method.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  615.  (Miss  Calhoun  and  Mr. 
Osborne.) 

Training  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Wechsler  scales.  A  minimum  compe- 
tency in  the  use  of  these  scales  for  both  children  and 
adults  is  required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical 
work  may  be  in  the  age  range  selected  by  the  stu- 
dent. 

622.  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  psychology.  (Staff.) 
Research  design  and  planning  in  psychology. 

623.  Abnormal  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Lectures,  discussions,   and   clinical  work.    (Mr.    Lewis 
and  Mr.  Mitchell.) 

The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and 
maladjustment,  including  mental  deficiency,  and  anti- 
social behavior.  The  course  is  planned  especially  for 
students  going  into  clinical  psychology,  medicine, 
nursing,  social  work,  or  special  types  of  educational 
work. 

640.     (Sociology)    Social    Psychology:    Attitude    Mea-        tal 


surement.  2  hours.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Rosen,  and 
Mr.  Tesser.) 

Theories  and  methods  of  construction  of  attitude 
scales.  This  will  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  as- 
sumptions and  procedures  involved  in  the  Thurstone, 
Likert,  and  Cuttman  scaling  techniques. 

650.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  Language 
Development. 

Prerequisite:  Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psy- 
chology 408. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior; 
and  language  development  norms. 

657.     Theories  of  Personality.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  per- 
sonality will   be  studied.  Emphasis  will   be  placed  on 
the  integrative  aspects  of  personality. 

652.  Theories  of  Motivation.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Hammes.) 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation. 
Current  experimental  research  in  the  area  of  motiva- 
tion. 

653.  Individual  Differences.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Owens.) 
The    nature    and    interrelationships    of    psychological 
traits;   the   relationships  between  behavioral  and 
structural    characteristics;    theories    of    constitutional 
types;  the  distribution  of  individual  differences. 

656.  Psychology  of  Sensation.  5   hrs.  (Mr.   Mulligan.) 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision, 
audition,  kinesthesis,  vestibular  function,  the  skin 
senses,  and  chemical  sensitivity. 

657.  Psychology  of  Perception .  5  hours.  (Mr.  Hazen.) 
The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Em- 
pirical and  experimental  demonstrations  are  conduct- 
ed, followed   by  a   study  of  the   various   theories   of 
perception. 

658.  Statistics  in  Psychological  Research.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  356  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  in  de- 
scriptive and  sampling  statistics.  Applications  of  sta- 
tistics in  psychological  research. 

659.  Mental  Hygiene.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
An    advanced    course    dealing    with    mental    hygiene 
problems,    especially    of    children    and    adolescents; 
problems  of   different   stages   of   maturation;   adjust- 
ments in  the  home,  school,  and  group. 

667.  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  5  hours. 
(Staff.) 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  experimental  techniques 
and  methods  of  experimental  work.  Especially  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  desires  to  learn  scientific 
method  in  psychology. 

664.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  5  hours.  (Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Rosen,  Mr.  Tesser.) 
This  course  includes  ethics  in  social  research;  social 
factors  in  perception;  attitude  formation  and  change; 
cognitive  theories;  group  structure  and  process;  ide- 
ology and  personality;  and  social  motivation. 

665.  Methods  and  Practices  in  Clinical  Psychology.  5 
hours.  (Staff.) 

Instruction  in  diagnostic  evaluations,  psychological 
treatment,  and  clinical  research.  Observation  of  the 
functioning  of  different  disciplines  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal setting. 
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666.     (Speech)  Psychology  of  Speech.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  108  and  Psy.  101  and  two  senior 
division   courses   in   speech,   classics,   psychology,   or 
English.  (Mr.  Freshley.) 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon: 
the  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emo- 
tional reactions  and  higher  mental  processes  in 
speech,  psychological  studies  of  language  and  vocal 
and  visual  symbolism. 

672.     (Education)  Programmed  Instruction.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  101   or   Education   304.   (Mr. 
Hammock.) 

A  study  of  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  tech- 
niques of  programmed  instruction  with  practice  in 
writing  a  program. 

674.     (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a 
related  field.  (Mr.  Harrison.) 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of 
alternative  approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the 
behavioral,  the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenolo- 
gical,  with  particular  attention  to  such  problematic 
areas  as  the  nature  and  validation  of  psychological 
concepts,  laws  and  theories,  and  knowledge  of  other 
minds. 

680.  Physiological  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biology.  (Mr.  Isaac.) 
Behavior  is  viewed  as  the  integration  of  the  morpho- 
logical, physiological,  and  psychological  aspects  of 
the  organism.  Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  internal  environment  and  such 
behaviors  as  food  intake  control;  mating  behavior; 
neural  action;  emotion;  etc. 

687.  Comparative  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biology.  (Staff.) 
An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the 
amoeba  and  the  animal  series  to  man.  The  integra- 
tion of  structure,  physiological  processes  and  behav- 
ior are  emphasized  throughout  the  course,  resulting 
in  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  adjustment 
process. 

697.     Foundations  of  Behavior  I.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Bunnell,  Mr. 
Peacock  and  Mr.  Thomas.) 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  physiological  and  comparative  psychol- 
ogy- 

692.     Foundations  of  Behavior  II.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Consent    of    instructor.    (Mr.    Mulligan 
and  Mr.  Wilbanks.) 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  sensation  and  perception. 

767.  (Business  Administration)  Behavioral  Theory  and 
Marketing.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  360.  (Mr.  Eakin.) 
The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are 
analyzed    in    relation    to    the   motives,   attitudes,   and 
expectations  of  consumer  and  businessman  that  con- 
tribute to  the  marketing  process. 

782.     (Business   Administration)    Personnel      Measure- 
ment. 5  hours.  (Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  McDaniel.) 
A   study    of   quantitative   methods    applicable    to   the 
measurement  of  personnel  and   their  work  behavior 
in   the    business   setting;    methods   of   evaluating  job 
performance  and  program  effectiveness. 


786.  (Business  Administration)  Principles  of  Com- 
pensation and  Incentives.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Finn  and  Mr. 
McDaniel.) 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary 
structure;  problems  of  administration,  executive 
compensation,  and  financial  incentives. 

787.  (Business  Administration)  Work  and  Efficiency. 
5  hours.  (Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Leonard.) 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment 
design;  principles  of  work  measurement. 

788.  (Business  Administration)  Personnel  Selection 
and  Placement.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Management  782.  (Mr.  Finn  and  Mr. 
McDaniel.) 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  in- 
terview, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

800.     Seminar  in  Psychology.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
The   purpose  of  this   seminar   is  to   examine   current 
topics  and  new  developments  in  the  field  of  psychol- 
ogy- 

804.  Animal  Learning.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Peacock.) 
Techniques  and  problems  in  the  use  of  infra-human 
subjects  in  the  study  of  the  learning  process.  Classi- 
cal and  instrumental  conditioning,  discrimination 
learning,  and  related  methods  are  discussed  and 
demonstrated. 

805.  Theories  of  Learning.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  theories  of  learning  current 
among  research  psychologists. 

806.  Vision.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  656.  (Mr.  Mulligan.) 

A  detailed  examination   of  the   major  phenomena  of 

vision. 

807.  Audition.  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Psychology  656.  (Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr. 

Wilbanks.) 

Theories  of  hearing  and  their  experimental  bases  are 

examined    in    detail,    along   with    demonstrations    of 

experimental  techniques  in  the  area. 

808.  Nature  of  Sensitivity.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Psychology  656.  (Mr.   Mulligan  and  Mr. 
Wilbanks.) 

A  study  of  the  cutaneous  chemical,  kinesthetic  and 
vestibular  senses. 

872.  Group  Personality  Assessment  and  Research.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Measurement  and  personality  theory 
courses.  (Mr.  Barry.) 

Problems  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
multi-level  personality  test  batteries  for  varied  group 
assessment  and  selection  situations. 

873,  874.  Clinical  Procedures  in  Psychology:  Chil- 
dren. 5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
In  these  courses  clinical  cases  will  be  evaluated,  uti- 
lizing diagnostic  play,  standard  tests  and   interviews. 
Students  will   be   supervised    in   actual   case   contacts 
and  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

877.  Language  Development.  (See  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology.) 
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820a.     Classical  Conditioning.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  graduate  work  in  psychology. 

(Staff.) 

Analysis  of  Pavlovian  theories  and  procedures;  the 
reinterpretation  of  the  conditioned  reflex  phenomena 
by  Konorski  in  research  and  treatment  of  the  abnor- 
mal; salivary  and  motor  conditioning  of  animals. 

5206.     Operant  Conditioning.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Staff.) 
Theoretical   and    practical   approaches   to   the  assess- 
ment of  free-ongoing  behavior.   Laboratory  exercises 
in    the    circuitry    and    logic    of    operant    conditioning 
apparatus  and  design  are  included. 

823a.     Classical  Perception.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  psychology.  (Staff.) 
Discussion  of  classical   problem   areas   of  perception 
(e.g.  contour,  movement,  illusions)  with  emphasis  on 
the  perceptual  process  and  its  relations  to  other  psy- 
chological functions. 

823b.      Seminar  in  Contemporary  Perception.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:     Psychology    692,    823a,    or    equivalent. 

(Staff.) 

An  examination  of  contemporary  research  concerned 

with  detection,  recognition,  and  choice  processes. 

823c.     Organismic  Variables  in  Perception.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  823a  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Discussion  of  such  variables  as  body  state,  set,  and 
motivation  in  the  perceptual  process,  with  emphasis 
on  the  organismic  nature  of  perception. 

830.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Analysis  in  depth  of  basic  topics  in  physiological  psy- 
chology. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  functional  neu- 
roanatomy of  mammals  to  provide  understanding  of 
systems  for  neural  control  of  perception,  orientation, 
motivation,  learning,  and  complex  processes. 

831.  Advanced  Comparative  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:     Psychology     681,     691,     or    equivalent. 
(Staff.) 

Analysis  in  depth  of  basic  topics  in  comparative  psy- 
chology. Includes:  history;  relation  to  other  disci- 
plines; behavior  genetics;  ontogenetic  principles  and 
processes;  problems  in  the  comparative  study  of 
complex  processes. 

832.  Motivation,  Biological.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691.  (Mr.  Peacock.) 

The  behavioral  and  physiological  bases  of  the  major 
motivational  states,  including  hunger  and  thirst,  are 
examined.  The  motivational  aspects  of  intracranial 
stimulation,  behavioral  periodicities,  and  other  cur- 
rent topics  are  considered. 

833.  Laboratory  Apprentice  in  Physiological  and 
Comparative  Psychology.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  691 .  (Staff.) 
A   laboratory-tutorial    course    in   the   approaches   and 
research   methods   of  physiological    and   comparative 
psychology.    Maximum    credit    will    be    limited    to    25 
hours,  taken  under  various  instructors. 

839a.  Seminar  in  Physiological  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691 .  (Staff.) 
Designed  to  explore  in  depth  particular  problem 
areas  within  physiological  psychology.  May  be  taken 
to  a  maximum  of  20  hours  credit.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  evaluation  of  current  research  and  theory  and 
students'  development  of  original  research  ideas. 


839b.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Psychology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691 .  (Staff.) 
Designed  to  explore  in  depth  particular  problem 
areas  within  comparative  psychology.  May  be  re- 
peated to  a  maximum  of  20  hours  credit.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  evaluation  of  current  research  and 
theory  in  the  development  of  research  ideas  by  the 
student. 

840.      Instrumentation   in    Behavioral   Research.   5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Peacock.) 

Fundamentals  of  electronics  and   electronic  devices, 

relay    circuitry,    and    instrument    systems    related    to 

behavioral  research.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  design 

and  construction  of  frequently  used  apparatus. 

853.     Psychiatric  Methods.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 
Clinical  psychiatry  including  diagnostic  approach  and 
physical  and  psychotherapeutic  treatment  methods. 

867.      Psychophysics-.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Hodge.) 
An  examination  of   methods  and  theories   to  the  in- 
vestigation  and   scaling  of   sensory  and   non-sensory 
stimulus  events.   Single   and   multidimensional   scales 
are  considered. 

863.     Nature  of  Psychological  Inquiry.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  658.  (Mr.  Hodge.) 
A  detailed  consideration  of  the  theoretical  methodo- 
logical foundations  of   psychological   research.   Prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  planning  of  experiments  and 
other  types  of  research. 

870.  Methods  for  Observing  Social  Interaction.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Rosen.) 
A  course  designed  to  provide  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance, at  an  advanced  level,  with  representative  sys- 
tematic observational  approaches.  The  advantages 
and  limitations  of  observational  techniques  is  also 
considered. 

877.  Theories  of  Attitude  Structure,  Formation,  and 
Change.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  664.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Tes- 
ser.) 

A  comparative  examination  of  theoretical  approaches 
to  the  organization  and  formation  of  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes, to  cognitive  consistency,  and  to  the  determi- 
nants of  attitude  stability  and  change. 

872.  Group  Structure  and  Process.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  664.  (Mr.  Rosen.) 
An  examination,  at  an  advanced  level,  of  situational 
and  individual  determinants  of  social  structure  and 
interaction  in  face-to-face  groups.  Various  theories  of 
exchange,  equity,  power,  and  leadership  are  consid- 
ered. 

879.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology.  5-15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  664.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Rosen,  Mr.  Tesser.) 

Illustrative  topics  are:  social  motivation;  conformity; 
social  power;  interpersonal  perception;  simulation 
and  mathematical  models  of  social  behavior;  and  vi- 
carious learning. 

884.     Personality  and  Social  Development.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Survey  of  literature  relevant  to  early  childhood  deter- 
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minants  and  developmental  processes  to  personality 
and  social  behavior.  Current  research,  theories  and 
methological  issues  are  emphasized. 

885.  Perceptual  Development.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Discussion  of  ontogenetic  changes  in  perception  and 
their  importance   for  other   cognitive   processes  with 
emphasis  on  the  buildings  of  a  useful  developmental 
theory. 

886.  Cognitive  Development.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Analysis  and  discussion  of  current  research  on  prob- 
lems,  issues,   and   theories   relevant  to   the   develop- 
ment of  complex  cognitive  processes. 

887.  Theories  of  Psychological  Development.  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  884,  885,  886  or  equivalent. 
(Staff.) 

Evaluation  of  the  logical  and  empirical  adequacies  of 
modern  theories  of  psychological  development  in 
relation  to  selected  issues  relevant  io  theory  con- 
struction in  the  behavior  sciences. 

889.  Seminar  in  Developmental  Processes.  5-15  920.  Clinical  Internship  in  Psychology.  5  hours, 
hours.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  graduate  work  in  psychol-  Students  will  engage  in  the  professional  practice  of 
ogy.  (Staff.)  clinical  psychology  under  constant  and  close  supervi- 
Study  of  current  topics  in  developmental  psychology.  sion.  This  professional  work  will  include  treatment  of 
Emphasis  on  independent  study  and  research.  patients,  group  and  individual  psychotherapy,  teach- 
on,!      r,             u          r-ui^i    n        /              .     ,c        i_i                  i ng  and  research . 

890.  Research    in    Child    Development.    (See    Home  ° 

Economics.)  930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 

892.  (Home  Economics)  Behavior  Problems  in  Chil- 
dren. 5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  408,  Home  Economics  408, 
or  Education  452.  (Miss  Sheerer.) 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a 
consideration  of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  behavior  problems.  Utilization  of  case  materi- 
als. Research  problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  students. 

893.  Advanced  Psychological  Measurement.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  615.  (Staff.) 

Aptitude  and  ability  test  construction;  reliability;  cri- 
terion development;  validity;  and  item  analysis. 

894.  Cognitive  Measurement.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  893.  (Staff.) 

Theories  and  dimensions  of  intellect;  classical  and 
contemporary  test  theory;  utility  of  cognitive  mea- 
sures, growth  curves  and  related  techniques  of  ordi- 
nal and  interval  scale  analysis. 

895.  Non-Cognitive  Measurement.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  893.  (Staff.) 

Approaches  to  interest  and  personality  measurement; 
artifacts  and  methodology,  dimensions,  organization 
and  utility;  nominal  scale  analysis. 

899.  Seminar  in  Psychometrics.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  894  or  895.  (Staff.) 
Consideration    of    significant    and    current    topics    as 
defined  by  the  interests  and  research  activities  of  the 
staff. 

900.  Special  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Extensive   readings  or  empirical   research   in  selected 
areas  or  planning  and  pilot  studies  preparatory  to  a 
thesis. 
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ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES 


Manuel  D.  Ramfrez 

(Moore  College,  North  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  French, 
Spanish,  or  Romance  languages,  and  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Romance  languages.  The  doctoral  degree 
consists  of  a  major  in  French  (Spanish)  and  a  minor 
in  Spanish  (French);  a  reading  knowledge  of  German 
and  one  other  Romance  language  is  required. 

French  870  and  871  or  Spanish  870  and  871  are  re- 
quired courses  for  a  M.A.  degree  in  French  or  Span- 
ish. 

Courses  in  the  700  series  carry  full  credit  in  the 
College  of  Education  only. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  students  desiring  grad- 
uate credit  in  any  of  the  following  courses  must  offer 
as  a  prerequisite  French  201  and  202. 


FRENCH 

670.     French  Culture  and  Civilization.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
France,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  historical,  po- 
litical and   cultural   developments.   Conducted   in 
French.  Will  not  count  on  M.A.  program. 

630.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  France.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 

The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  prin- 
cipal emphasis  upon  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The  formula- 
tion of  the  cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Anal- 
ysis of  representative  works:  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Musset,  and  minor  poets — poetry,  novels  and  drama. 
Collateral  reading;  reports  and  a  term  paper. 

637.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  romanticism  to  realism 
and  from  realism  to  naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective 
elements  and  of  character  development.  The  cult  of 
form.  Primary  attention  to  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert 
and  Zola.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

632.     French   Poetry   Since   Romanticism.    Offered    in 

alternate  years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 

Baudelaire,    The    Parnassians;    Leconte    de    Lisle    and 


Heredia.  The  Symbolists;  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  etc. 
Lectures,  analysis  of  texts,  collateral  reading. 

633.  French  Drama  of  Twentieth  Century.  (Mr. 
Davis.) 

French  drama  since  World  War  I  with  its  intellectual 
and  social  backgrounds.  The  new  animateurs  de 
theatre,  new  conceptions  of  tragedy,  avant-garde 
theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays 
of  Claudel,  Romains,  Lenormand,  Ciraudoux,  An- 
ouilh,  Cocteau,  Montherlant,  Sartre,  and  Camus. 

634.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(Staff.) 

The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectual,  cul- 
tural and  social  backgrounds.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  works  of  Gide,  Proust,  Malraux, 
Mauriac,  Sartre,  Camus,  Giono  and  Montherlant.  The 
avant-garde  novels  and  regional  novels  of  the  period 
will  also  be  discussed. 

637.  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  French  drama  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  with  special  emphasis  on  the  so- 
cial drama  of  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  An- 
toine  and  the  origins  of  the  Little  Theater  movement. 
Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  Post-Naturalistic 
drama  of  Maeterlinck,  Porto  Riche,  Rostand  and  oth- 
ers. 

659.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
First  half.  (Mr.  Jordan.) 

The  growth  of  the  classic  ideal  with  emphasis  on  the 
political,  religious,  social  and  artistic  background  of 
the  period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and  prose  styles 
with  emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal  and 
Bossuet.  The  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with 
Pierre  Comeille.  Molie're  and  Racine  will  be  reserved 
for  study  in  French  660.  Lectures,  analysis  of  text,  col- 
lateral reading. 

660.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Second  half.  (Mr.  Jordan.) 

This  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on 
Racine  and  Moliere.  A  study  of  dramatic  techniques 
and  an  analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays  will  be  read 
and  discussed  in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for 
collateral  reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts. 
Collateral  reading. 

667.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Davis.) 
The  growth  of  French  rationalism,  the  growth  of  sen- 
sibility, Belles-Lettres,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach, 
Condillac,  Helvetius;  Marivaux,  Lesage,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Andre  Chenier  and  others.  Lectures,  collateral 
reading,  analyses  of  texts. 

662.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
(Mr.  Davis.) 

French  18th  century  literature  as  represented  princi- 
pally by  the  novel,  the  drama,  and  the  confe.  In  con- 
centrating on  the  development  and  innovational 
features  of  belles-lettres  during  this  period,  special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Prevost,  Le  Sage,  Mari- 
vaux, Voltaire,  Crebillon  pere,  Diderot,  Rousseau, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Laclos. 

756.  Advanced  French  Synfax  and  Composition. 
(Staff.) 

A  comprehensive  review  of  grammatical  forms  and 
usages  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  French.  For  credit  towards  Master  of  Edu- 
cation only. 
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757.     French  Phonetics  (Staff.) 

The  organs  of  speech,  the  differences  in  production 
of  French  and  English  speech  sounds,  and  the  various 
speech  phenomena,  such  as  intonation,  assimilation, 
linking,  and  the  length  of  vowel  sounds.  Practice  in 
phonetic  transcription  and  pronunciation.  For  credit 
towards  Master  of  Education. 

781.     Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages. 
Prerequisite:   French  or  Spanish  201-202,  or  20  hours 
of  education   in   addition   to   French  or  Spanish   104. 
(Staff.) 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning, 
values,  objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral 
work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied  to  grammar, 
pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and 
realia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measure- 
ments. Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content.  For  credit 
toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only.  This  course 
is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  carries  full  credit  in  education. 

805,  806.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
(Mr.  Hassell.) 

A  historical  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  I  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lec- 
tures, collateral  readings,  reports. 

809,    810,    811.     Seminar    on    Romanticism.    5    hours 

each.  (Staff.) 

Deals  with  one  major  writer  of  the  romantic  period. 

872,   873,   874.     Seminar  on   the   Nineteenth   Century 

Novel.  5  hours  each.  (Staff.) 

An  intensive  study  of  one  novelist. 

820,  821,  822.     Seminar  on  Twentieth  Century  Litera- 
ture. (Staff.) 
An  intensive  study  of  one  major  20th  century  writer. 

830.     Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
A  detailed   examination   of   the   works   of   Baudelaire 
and   of  their   influence  on   the  symbolist   poets  who 
followed    him:     Verlaine,    Mallarme,    Rimbaud,    and 
others. 

840a,  b,  c.  Seminar  on  Seventeenth  Century  Litera- 
ture. (Mr.  Jordan.) 

An  intensive  study  of  one  major  author  or  of  a  group 
of  authors  with  similar  concerns. 

850,  851.  Readings  and  Research  in  French  Litera- 
ture. (Staff.) 

This  course  will  require  extensive  and  intensive  read- 
ings in  French  literature  and  in  pertinent  critical 
writings.  The  field  to  be  covered  will  be  determined 
by  the  student's  previous  background  but  will  in  all 
cases  presume  that  the  student  is  capable  of  reading 
French  rapidly  with  comprehension.  The  instructor 
will  give  criticisms  on  the  oral  and  written  reports 
assigned.  There  will  be  no  lecturing  except  where  it 
seems  advisable  to  provide  students  with  general  bib- 
liographical information. 

860.  French  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
Literary  theory  and  practice  of  criticism  as  developed 
in  France  from  the  16th  to  the  present  century.  Anal- 
ysis and  discussion  of  critical  methods  and  ap- 
proaches to  literature  of  representative  critics. 
Designed  to  acquaint  students  of  French  literature 
with  literary  ciriticism  from  a  historical,  theoretical 
and  practical  point  of  view. 

870,  871.  Introduction  to  Old  French.  (Mr.  deCorog.) 
A  history  of  the  French  language  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  texts  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  Ren- 


aissance,   with    linguistic    analysis    of    representative 
texts.  Phonology  and  morphology. 

872.     Introduction  to  Old  French  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  French  870,  871.  (Mr.  Linker.) 
A  survey  of  old  French  literature;   a  study  of  its  his- 
tory and  of  important  individual  works;  with  empha- 
sis upon  their  literary  values. 

875,  876.     Middle  French  Literature. 

Prerequisite:   French  805,  806  or  872.   (Mr.  Hassell  or 

Mr.  Linker.) 

A   survey   of    middle    French    literature,    with   special 

emphasis    on    the    major    figures    (such    as    Froissart, 

Commynes,   Guillaume   de   Machault,    Eustache   Des- 

champs,  Charles  d'Orleans,  and  Francois  Villon)  and 

movements. 

ITALIAN 

875.     Dante. 

Prerequisite:   Italian  104  or  equivalent,  or  permission 

of  instructor.  (Mr.  Linker.) 

Detailed  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and   Vita 

Nuova,  two  of  the  most  important  works  of  literature 

produced  in  the  Western  world.  Lectures,  papers  and 

reports. 


PROVENCAL 


878,    879.     Provencal    Language    and   Literature.    (Mr. 

Linker.) 

Development  of  the  Provencal   language  from   Latin: 

literature  of   Provence,  with  special   attention   to  the 

poetry  of  the  troubadours. 


ROMANCE  PALAEOGRAPHY 

880.     Romance  Palaeography.  (Mr.  Linker.) 
A  study   of   the    leading   scripts    used    in   writing   the 
Romance  literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the 
techniques  of  editing  works  from  these  literatures. 


ROMANCE  LINGUISTICS 

890.     Romance  Linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  20  hours  in  one  Romance  lan- 
guage or  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  de- 
Corog.) 

An  introduction  to  Romance  linguistics  with 
treatment  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
various  Romance  languages  as  well  as  dialectology, 
linguistic  geography  and  the  application  of  structural 
linguistics  to  Romance  languages. 


SPANISH 

Unless  otherwise  specified  students  desiring  graduate 
credit  in  any  of  the  following  courses  must  offer  as  a 
prerequisite  Spanish  201  and  202. 

670.     Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
Spain  and  Latin  America  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  modern  his- 
torical, political  and  intellectual  developments.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussion  will  be  in  Spanish. 
Will  not  count  on  M.A.  program. 
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677.  Golden  Age  Drama— Lope  de  Vega  and  His 
Contemporaries.  (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through 
the  first  half  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries, 
Tirso  de  Molina  and  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

618.  Golden  Age  Drama — Calderon  and  His  Contem- 
poraries. (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of 
the  Siglo  de  Oro  comedia,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contemporaries,  Fran- 
cisco de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Agustin  Moreto. 

679.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 
The  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Generation 
of  1898  to  Cela  and  recent  tremendista  novels.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels  of  Baroja, 
Unamuno,  Azorin,  Valle-lnclan,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  C. 
Miro,  Concha  Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of 
experimentation  and  the  problem  of  form  in  the 
modern  novel. 

620.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Rami'rez.) 
A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginnings  of 
costumbrismo,  regionalism,  and  realism  to  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
novels  of  P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez 
Caldos,  Palacio  Valdes,  and  the  Valencian  novels  of 
Blasco  Ibanez. 

622.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period 
with  emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

623.  The  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Moratin's 
neoclassic  comedies  to  the  realistic  plays  of  Caldos 
and  the  early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Carci'a 
Gutierrez,  and  others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search 
for  modern  realism  and  the  comedy  of  manners  (Bre- 
ton de  los  Herreros,  Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y 
Baus,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  and  Echegaray). 

624.  Spanish  Prose  Before  the  Golden  Age.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  the  Celestina, 
the  chivalresque,  sentimental,  and  Moorish  novel. 

625.  Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Drama.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente 
to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  Benavente, 
Marquina,  Martinez  Sierra,  the  Quinteros,  Garcia 
Lorca,  Casona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innova- 
tions in  the  drama  of  Valle-lnclan,  Azorin,  Garcia 
Lorca,  and  other  vanguard  plays  will  be  discussed  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  trends  in  the  theater. 

627.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age.  (Staff.) 
A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from 
1500  to  1700.  In  the  Renaissance  period  special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  Garcilaso,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
Castillejo,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo  will  be 
stressed  during  the  Baroque  period. 

632.     The  Modernista  Movement  in  Spanish  America. 
(Mr.  Hernandez  and  Mr.  Rami'rez.) 
An  intensive  study  of  the  main  figures  of  this  impor- 
tant literary  movement  in  Spanish  America,  with 
emphasis  on  Ruben  Dario  and  his  followers. 


633.  Spanish  American  Short  Story.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  in 
Spanish  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  principal  cuentistas  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Lectures,  discussions  and 
reports. 

634.  Modern  Spanish  American  Novel.  (Mr.  Hernan- 
dez or  Mr.  Ramirez.) 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish 
America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria, 
Mariano  Azuela,  Eduardo  Barrios,  Romulo  Gallegos 
and  others. 

635.  Spanish  American  Drama.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and 
dramatic  works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  pres- 
ent. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th  century 
playwrights,  including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel 
Eichelbaum,  Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salva- 
dor Novo,  and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 

650.      Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and 
thought  in  the  18th  century. 

652.  Spanish  Romanticism.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  origins,  foreign  influences,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  romantic  movement  in  Spain,  with 
emphasis  on  such  literary  figures  as  the  Duque  de 
Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla,  Jose  de  Esproneceda,  Enrique  Gil 
y  Carrasco,  Rosalia  de  Castro  and  Gustavo  Adolfo 
Becquer. 

655.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(Staff.) 

A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from 
Espronceda,  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla  and 
Becquer  through  Campoamor  and  Rosalia  Castro. 

656.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry.  (Staff.) 
Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  mod- 
ernists and  the  Generation  of  1898,  traditionalists, 
surrealists,  and  the  post-war  generation.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno, 
Antonio  Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Garcia  Lor- 
ca, Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente  Aleixandre,  and  others. 

660.  Generation  of  1898.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 
The  origins,  development  and  influence  of  this  early 
20th  century  renaissance  of  Spanish  letters,  with  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  the  philosophic  and  critical 
essays  of  Unamuno,  Maeztu  and  Azorin,  and  to  some 
of  the  most  representative  poets,  dramatists  and  nov- 
elists of  the  Generation  of  1898. 

726.     Advanced    Spanish    Syntax    and    Composition. 

(Staff.) 

A  comprehensive    review  of   grammatical   forms   and 

usages  with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 

teachers   of    Spanish.    For    credit   towards    Master   of 

Education  only. 

728.  Spanish  Phonetics.  (Mr.  Hernandez.) 
A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in 
production  of  Spanish  and  English  speech  sounds, 
and  the  various  speech  sounds,  and  the  various 
speech  phenomena.  Practice  in  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion, pronunciation,  and  intonation.  For  credit  to- 
wards Master  of  Education  only. 

787.     Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages. 
Prerequisite:   French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  20  hours 
of  education   in   addition   to   French   or  Spanish   104. 

(Staff.) 
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History  of  method,  psychology  of  language,  learning, 
values,  objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral 
work,  pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied  to  grammar, 
pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and 
realia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measure- 
ments. Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content.  For  credit 
tcward  Master  of  Education  degree  only.  This  course 
is  also  listed  in  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion and  carries  full  credit  in  education. 

807,  802,  803.  Seminar  in  Golden  Age  Literature. 
(Staff.) 

An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  selected  from  Golden 
Age  literature. 

808.  Cervantes.  (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  Cervantes'  work  with   emphasis  on 
Quixote  and  the  exemplary  novels. 
877,  872,  813.     Seminar  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Spanish  Novel.  (Staff.) 

This  course  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  one  nine- 
teenth-century Spanish  novelist,  such  as  Jose  Maria 
de  Pereda,  Juan  Valera,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Armando 
Palacio  Valdes,  or  Benito  Perez  Caldds. 

837,  832,  833.  Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Spanish 
Literature.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  writ- 
ers, their  works,  or  trends  of  20th  century  Spanish 
literature,  beginning  with  the  Generation  of  1898. 

840,  841,  842.     Seminars  in  Spanish  American  Litera- 
ture. (Mr.  Hernandez  and  Mr.  Ramirez.) 
An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer  or  writ- 
ers, their  works,  or  of  a  major  movement  of  Spanish 
American  literature. 

870,  871.  Introduction  to  Old  Spanish.  (Mr.  de- 
Gorog.) 

A  history  of  the  Spanish  language  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Spanish  documents  until  the 
Renaissance,  with  linguistic  analysis  of  representative 
texts.  Phonology  and  morphology. 

872.  Medieval  Spanish  Literature  to  1350. 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  (Staff.) 

A  survey  of  old  Spanish  literature;  a  study  of  its  his- 
tory and  of  important  individual  works,  with  empha- 
sis upon  their  literary  values. 

873.  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spanish 
Literature,  1350-1550. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  870,  871.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Juan  de 
Mena,  the  Marques  de  Santillana,  Gomez  Manrique, 
Jorge  Manrique,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  la  Camara,  Diego 
de  San  Pedro,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Can- 
cioneros,  La  Danza  de  la  Muerte,  the  development  of 
the  theatre  and  the  novel,  and  Italianate  influence. 

880,  881,  882.  Seminars  in  Medieval  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871.  (Staff.) 
Detailed  studies  of  themes  in  medieval  Spanish  litera- 
ture, including  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  the  Epic,  the 
Mester  de  Clerecia,  Courtly  Love,  the  origins  of  lyri- 
cal poetry,  Cancionero  poetry  and  the  origins  of  the 
theatre  to  1550.  Other  subjects  will  be  given  in  later 
years. 


SOCIAL  WORK 


Charles  A.  Stewart 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  School  of  Social  Work  curriculum  is  a  six  quarter 
graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by  persons 
holding  a  bachelors  degree  in  any  field  if  potential 
for  graduate  study  is  demonstrated  and  if  the  appli- 
cant displays  interpersonal  competence  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  others. 

Graduate  assistantships  and  federal  traineeships  in 
amounts  up  to  $3,600  per  year  are  available  in  limited 
numbers.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
offer  stipends  in  amounts  up  to  $5,200  per  year  with  a 
commitment  of  obligated  service  at  a  higher  salary 
after  graduation. 

Supervised  field  instruction  in  two  different  settings 
is  required.  Field  agencies  include  child  welfare,  psy- 
chiatric, medical,  delinquency  and  crime,  public  as- 
sistance, family  counseling,  school  social  work, 
recreation,  gerontology,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
mental  retardation. 

Courses  in  the  600  and  700  series  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  pre-professional  students  or  students  who 
are  pursuing  a  degree  in  a  field  other  than  social 
work. 

600.  Social  Work  Practice:  Philosophy  and  Applica- 
tions. Up  to  5  hours. 

Role  and  function  of  professional  social  work  practice 
in  dealing  with  current  social  welfare  problems.  His- 
torical background.  Ethical  and  normative  considera- 
tions. 

672.  Problems  of  Social  Work  in  the  Southern 
Community.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission. 

Survey  of  health  and  welfare  problems  in  selected 
communities  within  the  state  and  region.  Extending 
available  resources  to  meet  current  needs. 

620.  Social  Policy  and  Services  in  Selected  Social 
Welfare  Areas.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission. 

Detailed  study  of  one  aspect  of  social  welfare  ser- 
vices on  local,  state  and  national  levels: 
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A.  Income    Maintenance    and    Social    (or    Eco- 
nomic) Security. 

B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  Services  and  Programs. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental  Retardation. 
C.  School  Social  Work. 

647.      The  Bases  of  Social  Functioning  I.  Up  to  5 

hours. 

Interrelationship  of  biological,   psychological,   social, 

and  economic  factors  in  maintaining  the  individual's 

social  functioning  at  various  developmental  periods. 

642.     The   Bases    of  Social   Functioning    II.    Up    to   5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  641. 

Continuation   of  Social  Work  641   with  emphasis  on 

deviance  and  pathological  behavior. 

707.     Social  Work  Practicum  I.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741  or  concurrent. 
Practical  experience   in   a  social   agency  under  social 
work  supervision. 

702.     Social  Work  Practicum  II.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  701,  742  or  concurrent. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  701. 

732.     Methods  and  Procedures  in  Assessing  Commu- 
nity Social  Welfare  Needs.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Basic  techniques  in  surveying  social  welfare  needs  in 
the  community.  Descriptive  statistics.  Introduction  to 
sampling. 

740.  Introduction  to  Social  Casework.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Casework  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice.  Basic 
elements  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  profes- 
sional relationship.  Impact  upon  family  functioning. 
Influence  of  agency  setting. 

747.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  Methods  I.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission. 

Current  developments  in  the  application  of  various 
social  work  methods  to  types  of  problems  encoun- 
tered in  social  work  practice. 

742.     Introduction  to  Social  Work  Methods  II.  Up  to 

5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  741. 

744.     Casework  With  Children  and  Families.  Up  to  5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  740  or  Social  Work  741. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  social  casework  process 

with  a  special  emphasis  on  children  in  their  families. 

750.  Principles  of  Social  Group  Work.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission. 

Introduction  work  with  groups  in  various  settings: 
the  community  center,  the  hospital,  the  mental 
health  center.  Relationship  to  community  economic 
improvement  programs,  recreation  and  informal  edu- 
cation. 

770.  Principles  of  Social  Work  Administration.  Up  to 
5  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Social  Work  740  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission. 
Introduction  to  administration  of  social  agency  pro- 


grams. Departmental  coordination  and  function. 
Boards  and  committees. 

780.     Law  and  Social  Work.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Legal  implications  of  social  work  practice,  and  legal 
controls  over  social  work  practice  and  the  operations 
of  social  agencies. 

800.     Professional   Responsibility    in    Social    Work.    1 

hour. 

Social  work  today.  Characteristics  of  the  profession, 

values,  ethics.  The  social  agency.  Role  and  authority 

of  the  social  worker. 

807.     Seminar  in  Social  Policy.  1  hour  per  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  800. 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  social  welfare. 

803.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services.  I.  2  hours. 
Relationship  between  social  welfare  and  the  econom- 
ic, political,  social,  and   historical  forces  which  affect 
program  content,  organization,  and  administration  of 
social  welfare  as  a  social  institution. 

804.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  II.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803. 

Conceptual  analysis  of  social  welfare  systems.  Stabil- 
ity and  change  in  complex  social  systems.  Introduc- 
tion to  social  welfare  economics  and  social  welfare 
planning  for  change. 

875.     Perspecr/ves  in  Social  Welfare  History.  Up  to  5 

hours. 

Development  of  modern   social   services   in  Western 

society  from   earliest  beginnings   to  the  present. 

Changing  philosophies  of  social  welfare. 

820.     Seminar  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Services.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803  or  permission. 
Intensive  examination  of   particular  aspects   of  social 
policy  and   services   in    modern   American   communi- 
ties: 

A.  Economic  Assistance. 

B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental  Retardation. 
C.  Aging. 

837.  The  Logic  of  Professional  Judgments  in  Social 
Work.  1  hour. 

Introduction  to  research  methodology  with  specific 
reference  to  the  logic  of  study,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment in  social  work. 

832.     Social  Work  Research  Practicum.  Up  to  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  831  and  Social  Work  901. 
Analysis  of  clinical   inquiry.    Formulation   and   execu- 
tion  of  an   independent   investigation   on   a   problem 
relevant  to  social  work. 

847.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  I. 
4  hours. 

The  individual  as  a  biological,  psychological,  social, 
and  spiritual  creature.  Focus  on  the  processes  by 
which  individuals  cope  with  change  and  maintain 
their  social  functioning. 

842.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  II. 
2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841. 

A  continuation  of  Social  Work  841.  Focus  on  the  so- 
cialization process  during  adolescence  and  maturity, 
ego  psychology,  defense  mechanisms. 
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843.  Human    Behavior   and   the   Social   Environment 

III.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  Social  Work  842  or 

equivalent. 

Family  disruption   as   related   to   illness   and   behavior 

problems  in  children. 

844.  Human   Behavior   and   the   Social   Environment 

IV.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  843. 

Meaning  of  illness,  disability,  and  handicap  to  the 
individual,  the  family  and  the  community.  Dynamics 
of  coping  with  crises  attendant  on  illness. 

845.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  V. 
3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  844. 

Social  and  emotional  illness  and  deviance  as  cause 
and  effect  of  pathological  processes  within  the  family. 
Focus  on  total  family  functioning. 

846.  Social  Functioning:  Cultural  and  Social  Class 
Factor.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalenl 
and/or  permission. 

Cultural  and  social  class  status  as  determinants  ol 
human  needs.  Implications  for  individual,  family,  and 
peer  group  functioning. 

847.  Communication  and  Social  Functioning.  Up  to 
5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent 
and/or  permission. 

Communication  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
interpersonal  competence.  Verbal  and  non-verbal 
communication.  Developmental,  psychoanalytic,  and 
symbolic  interactionist  theories. 

848.  Social  Interaction:  Structure  and  Process.  Up  to 
5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent 
and/or  permission. 

Dynamics  of  small  groups  with  particular  reference  to 
social  work.  The  family  as  a  small  group.  Peer  and 
work  groups.  Structural-functional  analysis,  symbolic 
interactionism,  and  coalition  theory. 

907.     Field  Instruction  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing. 
Orientation  to  community  and  to  agency.  Beginning 
work  with  clients. 

902.  Field  Instruction  II.  10  hours.  . 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  901. 

Beginning  use  of  self  through  the  social  casework 
method  in  helping  clients  and  their  families  with 
problems  affecting  social  functioning. 

903.  Field  Instruction  III.  8  hours. 

Prerequisite:     Seminar     in    appropriate     social    work 

method. 

Further  development  of  skill   in   use  of  self  through 

one  (or  two)  of  the  social  work  methods  in  helping 

clients  and   their  families,   groups,   and  communities 

with  problems  affecting  individual  social  functioning. 

904.  Field  Instruction  IV.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  903. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  903. 

927.     Research  Problem.  2-50  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  832  or  equivalent. 
A  written  report  on  a  problem  in  social  work. 


947.     Social  Work  Methods  I.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing. 
Introduction  to  social  work   method  theory.   Norma- 
tive bases.  Generic  base  and  processes  all  social  work 
methods    share.    Essentials    of    the    social    casework 
method. 

942.  Social  Work  Methods  II.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  941.  The  casework  pro- 
cess and  worker-client  interaction.  Focus  on  the  fam- 
ily. Essentials  of  the  social  group  work  method. 

943.  Social  Work  Methods  III.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902  and  Social  Work  942. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  942.  Broadening  and 
deepening  of  consideration  of  both  the  social  case- 
work and  social  group  work  methods.  Community 
matrix  and  supports.  Method  of  choice.  Treatment 
evaluation  and  termination. 

944.  Seminar  in  Social  Casework  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Social   Work   902,    Social    Work   943   or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  consideration  of  the  social  casework 
method  in  achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on 
diagnosis  and  treatment  strategies.  Interaction  of  cli- 
ent, family  and  community  in  the  casework  process. 

945.  Seminar  in  Social  Casework  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  944. 
Analysis   of   selected    problems    including   those    en- 
countered   by    student    during    field    instruction. 
Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theory  and  practice. 

953.  Foundations  of  Social  Group  Work.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent. 

Study  of  the  social  group  work  method  and  its  pres- 
ent applications,  particularly  in  meeting  normal  de- 
velopmental needs.  Emphasis  upon  the  community  or 
neighborhood  center. 

954.  Seminar  in  Social  Group  Work  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902  and  Social  Work  943  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  analysis  of  social  group  work  method  in 
achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment  strategies.  Tactics  of  professional  interven- 
tion in  the  group  process. 

955.  Seminar  in  Social  Group  Work  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  954. 
Analysis   of   selected    problems,    including   those   en- 
countered   by    student    during    field    instruction. 
Differential  aspects  of  treatment.  Emerging  trends  in 
theory  and  practice. 

963.  Foundations  of  Community  Organization.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Community  organization  as  method  and  process  in 
social  work  practice.  Social  welfare  planning  and  co- 
ordination. Voluntary  and  tax-supported  services. 

964.  Seminar  in  Community  Organization  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  903  and  Social  Work  943  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  community  organization 
method  in  achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on 
community  study  and  planning.  Professional  role  with 
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community  committees  and  representation.  Coordi- 
nation and  raising  standards  of  service. 

965.  Seminar  in  Community  Organization  II.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  964. 
Analysis   of   selected    problems,    including   those   en- 
countered by  the  student  in  field  instruction.  Differ- 
ential   aspects    of    the    community    organization 
method.  Emerging  trends  of  theory  and  practice. 

973.  Foundations  of  Social  Work  Administration.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent. 

Social  work  administration  as  method  and  process  in 
social  work  practice.  Intra-agency  planning  and  coor- 
dination in  program  execution. 

979.  Supervision  and  Consultation  in  Social  Work.  2 
hours. 

Supervision  and  consultation  as  administrative  and 
professional  processes;  enlarging  worker  skills  and 
understanding  within  the  framework  of  agency  pro- 
gram and  processes. 


Frederick  Bates 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language,  plus  a 
proficiency  to  be  determined  by  the  student's  advi- 
sory committee. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  de- 
grees Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  so- 
ciology and  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of 
Education,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  in  the 
sociology  of  education.  Specialized  study  is  provided 
in  the  areas  of  theory,  methodology,  the  community, 
social  organization,  demography,  criminology,  rural 
sociology,  and  the  sociology  of  education.  The  de- 
partment has  cooperative  programs  with  the  Institute 
of  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  the  Institute  of  Government,  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  College  of  Education  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture.  Research  facilities  include 
the  Demographic  Research  and  Training  Center,  the 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Research  and  the  University 
Computer  Center. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in 
sociology  must  be  preceded  by  Sociology  105  and 
two  advanced  courses  in  sociology  or  related  sub- 
jects. 

607.  Research  Techniques  in  Small  Croups.  (Mr. 
Polansky.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with 
methods  and  techniques  peculiar  to  small  group  re- 
search. Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  use  of 
Bales'  modern  methods  categories  for  interaction 
process  analysis.  The  class  will  replicate  several  of  the 
classic  experiments  in  small  group  research. 

607.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (Miss  Dean  and  Mr. 
Peek.) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  an  evaluation  of  treat- 
ment or  preventive  programs  designed  to  reduce  this 
area  of  behavior. 

609.     Social  Change.  (Mr.  Wallis.) 

The  social   process   of  social   change;    causes,   types 

and  theories  of  change. 
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670.  Sociology  of  Medicine.  (Mr.  Lowe.) 
A  sociological  analysis  of  (1)  the  recruitment  and  pro- 
fessionalization  of  medical  and  nursing  students,  (2) 
the  role  of  the  doctor,  (3)  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  contemporary  general  hospital,  (4)  the 
mental  hospital  as  a  total  institution,  (5)  the  impact  of 
third-party  payments  on  medical  institutions,  and  (6) 
the  social  and  cultural  factors  in  the  epidemiology 
and  treatment  of  organic  lesions  and  mental  illness. 

677.  Social  Organization.  (Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Dud- 
ley.) 

The  study  of  a  general  model  of  the  social  system 
and  the  development  of  a  consistent  set  of  theories 
concerning  the  structure  and  process  of  groups  and 
such  complex  systems  of  behavior  as  organizations, 
communities  and  societies. 

672.  Social  Disorganization.  (Mr.  Bates  and  Mr. 
Peek.) 

A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social 
disorganization  in  society  including  an  examination  of 
the  relationship  between  impairment  in  the  function- 
ing of  social  institutions  and  such  consequences  of 
social  disorganization  as  crime,  delinquency,  mental 
illness,  divorce,  unemployment,  and  so  forth. 

673.  The  Mental  Hospital.  (Mr.  Lowe.) 

The  mental  hospital  will  be  explored  as  a  formal 
complex  organization  illustrating  the  interrelat- 
ionships among  a  variety  of  occupational  groupings. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  processes  of  profes- 
sionalization  versus  processes  of  bureaucratization. 

674.  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders.  (Mr.  Lowe.) 

An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the 
area  of  social  psychiatry,  with  specific  examination  of 
the  nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizophre- 
nia, psychoneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychoso- 
matic disorders. 

620.  Methods  of  Social  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  356,  or  graduate  standing  and 
Statistics  621,  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Scientific  methods  of  social  research;  considerations 
in  research  design;  sources  of  data  and  data  collec- 
tion, qualitative  and  quantitative  techniques  for  mea- 
rurement,  analysis  and  inference  of  social  data. 

627.      Early  Social  Thought.   (Mr.    Kelley  and   Mr. 

Robinson.) 

A  survey   of   social   thought  from    Hammurabi   to 

Comte.  This  course  affords  an   introduction  to  social 

thought  prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  social 

sciences. 

622.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  (Mr.  Kel- 
ley and  Mr.  Robinson.) 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in 
the  development  of  sociological  theory. 

626.  Modern  Sociological  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  422.  (Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Rob- 
inson.) 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments 
in  sociological  theory  since  about  1920.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  current  state  of  sociologi- 
cal theory  and  its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

627.  Personality  and  Social  Structure.  (Mr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Robinson.) 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mecha- 
nisms of  integration  and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture, 
groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self;  types  and 
theories  of  personality;  deviant  personalities. 


629.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Balswick.) 
An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The 
organization  of  religious  groups,  the  integrative  func- 
tion of  religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influence  of 
religious  group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  in- 
stitutional areas  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

637.  Rural  Social  Systems.  (Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Knapp.) 

A  study  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  agriculture  and 
of  conditions  and  movements  in  rural  population 
with  consideration  of  rural,  social  elements  and  agen- 
cies, rural-urban  relations,  and  American  agricultural 
institutions. 

632.  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Life.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in 
the  modern  world.  Analysis  of  urban  trends,  charac- 
teristics, functions  and  social  orgaization.  Sociological 
elements  in  urban  planning,  housing  and  metropoli- 
tan dominance,  and  growth  patterns  in  new  centers 
of  urbanization. 

633.  Population  Theory  and  Problems.  (Mr.  Belcher, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Tarver.) 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  popula- 
tion pressure;  migration;  composition;  differential 
fertility;  theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  popula- 
tion; economic  and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 

634.  Social  Control.  (Mr.  Peek.) 

A  study  of  social  techinques  by  which  conformity  to 
norms  and  behavior  expectations  is  produced  and 
maintained  within  society. 

635.  The  Community.  (Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Nix,  and  Mr.  Wallis.) 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organi- 
zation. Contemporary  trends  in  community  organiza- 
tion and  planning. 

637.  Race  Relations  in  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Robinson.) 

An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated 
with  race  and  race  relations  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society. 

643.  Social  Stratification  and  Mobility.  (Mr.  Alston 
and  Mr.  Kelley.) 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  caste, 
estate  and  class,  and  the  means  by  which  people 
obtain  and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems. 
Topics  include:  criteria  of  status  evaluation;  differen- 
tial life-chances;  mobility  ladders  and  achievement 
aspirations;  class  and  inequality;  class  and  personal- 
ity. 

656.  Techniques  of  Population  Analysis.  (Mr.  Belch- 
er, Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Tarver.) 

Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the 
population;  constructing  life  tables;  measuring  vital 
processes;  and  estimating  population  and  migration. 

660.     Survey  Research. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  420  or  equivalent.  (Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Miller.) 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  sur- 
vey in  social  research  as  exemplified  in  public  opin- 
ion studies,  attitude  and  information  surveys,  and 
evaluation  of  organizational  and  community  pro- 
grams. 

667.     (Home  Economics)  The  Family.  (Mr.  King.) 
Family  study  from  many  different  angles  utilizing  data 
from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and  social 
psychology,   history,   sociology,   economics  and   psy- 
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chiatry.  Emphasizes  the  study  of  family  as  a  social  in- 
stitution. 

665.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (Miss  Dean.) 
This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging 
which  will  deal  with  the  status  of  older  people,  their 
roles  in  the  community  and  society,  demographic 
aspects  of  aging,  and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  so- 
ciety and  social  institutions. 

670.  Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration. 
(Miss  Dean  and  Mr.  Polansky.) 

Historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and 
their  administration.  Reference  is  made  to  the  under- 
lying problems  with  which  present-day  public  welfare 
departments  deal;  special  attention  is  paid  to  admin- 
istration at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

677.  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  Social  Sciences. 
(Mr.  Robinson.) 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive 
reasoning,  including  the  nature  of  probable  infer- 
ence, techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of 
scientific  explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the 
social  sciences. 

680.  Industrial  Sociology.  (Mr.  Alson  and  Mr.  Lowe.) 
A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting 
and  the  relationship  of  industrialization  and  the  work 
environment  to  the  worker,  the  community  and  the 
larger  society. 

687.  Criminology.  (Miss  Dean,  Mr.  Eckenrode  and 
Mr.  Lowe.) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  criminal  behavior  and 
its  treatment.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  criminal  behavior  in  contemporary  society 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  adjust  to  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  The  treatment  of  the  of- 
fender by  means  of  probation,  imprisonment,  and 
parole. 

685.     Sociology  of  Occupations.   (Mr.   Bates  and  Mr. 

Carbin.) 

A  comparative  study  of  work   positions  and   roles  in 

modern    American    society    with    emphasis    given    to 

such    topics    as    occupational    choice,    socialization, 

worker  adjustment,  prestige,  and  mobility. 

695.      Large  Organizations.   (Mr.   Cooper  and  Mr. 

Lowe.) 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations; 

theories    of    bureaucratic    structure;     relationships    of 

personality  to  formal  and  informal  structures. 

702.     Community  Development.  (Mr.   Bailey  and  Mr. 

Nix.) 

Analysis  of  social  and  cultural  factors  in  progress  for 

community  development. 

727.  Croup  Dynamics.  (Mr.  Polansky.) 

A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  pro- 
cesses in  the  small  face-to-face  group,  with  emphasis 
on  motivational  forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is  to 
be  on  the  theory,  but  relationships  to  group  leader- 
ship and  management  in  a  variety  of  settings  will  be 
demonstrated. 

728.  Sociology  of  Education.  (Mr.  Kelly.) 

Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the 
community,  and. the  school. 

752.     Principles  and  Methods   of  Social  Work.   (Miss 

Dean.) 

Methods,    objectives,    competencies,     limitations    of 

social  casework  in   its  varied  settings.   Cases  studied 

include   school,    psychiatric,   correctional,   child   wel- 


fare, family,  and  medical  problems. 

759.  Community  Reconnaissance  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  435  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Nix.) 
A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in 
community  organization  for  action  programs.  The 
application  will  include  schedule  preparation,  field 
interviews,  analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  commu- 
nity reports. 

800.     Special  Topics  in  Sociology.  (Staff.) 
Opportunity  to  do   intensive  study  on   an   individual 
basis  in  the  field  of  the  graduate  student's  major  in- 
terest. 

804.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  (Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Robinson.) 

An  intensive  analysis  of  recent  problems,  research, 
and  theory  in  the  field  of  social  psychology. 

805.  Advanced  Sociological  Analysis. 
Prerequisites:  Sociology  422.  (Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Belcher, 
and  Mr.  Lee.) 

Concerned  with  how  substantive  sociological  theory 
is  being  developed,  clarified,  and  expanded.  Specific 
attention  will  be  devoted  each  year  to  selected  areas 
of  sociological  interest  such  as  communication,  social 
structure  or  social  change,  the  choices  varying  with 
the  interests  of  the  participants. 

808.     Advanced   Principles   of  Sociology.   (Mr.   Bates, 

Mr.  KelleyandMr.  Kelly.) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  conceptual  framework  of 

sociology. 

820,  821,  822.  Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  and 
Research.  5-15  hours.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems 
in  substantive  areas  of  sociology.  Topics  will  vary 
with  interests  of  the  students  and  instructors. 

840.  Seminar  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  12 
hours.  (Staff.) 

An  advanced  level  examination  of  the  concepts  and 
ideas  presented  in  introductory  sociology.  Study  of 
educational  methods  and  techniques  appropriate  to 
introductory  college  level  instruction. 

850.  Seminar  in  Demography.  (Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Tarver.) 

Study  of  special  problems  and  methods  of  demo- 
graphic analyses. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  in  anthropology  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  sociology  with  anthropology  as  a 
special  area.  Graduate  students  may  pursue  special- 
ized study  in  social  anthropology,  linguistics  or  ar- 
chaeology, with  course  offerings  in  physical 
anthropology.  Specialized  training  is  available  in  sev- 
eral culture  areas  of  the  world.  Archaelogical  field 
research  under  faculty  supervision  is  available  to 
graduate  students. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in 
anthropology  must  be  preceded  by  Anthropology  102 
and  two  advanced  courses  in  anthropology  or  related 
subjects. 

607.  Archaeology  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421.  (Mr.  Caldwell  and 
Mr.  Hally.) 
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A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the 
archaeological  remains  in  the  American  southeast. 

602.  The  American  Indian.  (Mr.  Hally  and  Mr.  Hud- 
son.) 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the 
aboriginal  population  of  the  New  World. 

603.  Human  Origins. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  101/102  or  equivalent. (Mr. 

Caldwell.) 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind — Pleistocene 

to  recent  geological  periods. 

605.  Cultural  Anthropology.  (Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hud- 
son, Mr.  Kelley,  and  Mr.  Olien.) 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions 
of  non-literate  peoples  and  their  comparison  with 
modern  societies. 

670.  Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples.  (Mr. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Ward.) 

A  study  of  the  social  organization  of  primitive  peo- 
ples. Concepts  and  methods  for  the  analysis  of  social 
institutions  of  non-Western  European  societies. 

677.     Comparative  Belief  Systems.  (Mr.  Hudson.) 
A  survey  of  anthropological   research  and  theory  on 
belief  and  value  systems   in  preindustrial  and   primi- 
tive societies,  with  special  emphasis  on  primitive  reli- 
gious, magical,  and  scientific  beliefs. 

620.     Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Archaeology. 
Prerequisite:    Anthropology   421.    (Mr.    Caldwell    and 
Mr.  Hally.) 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey 
excavation,  laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of 
collected  materials;  study  to  be  pursued  in  scheduled 
field  expeditions  to  assigned  archaeological  sites  in 
Georgia. 

627.  North  American  Archaeology.  (Mr.  Caldwell  and 
Mr.  Hally.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North 
America.  Will  survey  the  total  range  of  North  Ameri- 
can prehistory  from  the  early  hunting  gathering  stage 
to  the  cultural  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  con- 
tact. 

625.     Old  World  Archaeology.  (Mr.  Caldwell.) 
The  development  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  old- 
est remains  of  the  Stone  Age,  extending  through  the 
Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

643.  Middle  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr. 
Olien.) 

Comparative  ethnology  of  middle  America. 

644.  Latin  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr. 
Olien.) 

The  study  of  contemporary  Latin  American  peoples 
and  institutions  in  their  community  setting;  special 
attention  is  devoted  both  to  the  original  impact  of 
Western  civilization  on  the  indigenous  Indian  com- 
munities of  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  recent 
social  changes  incident  to  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern agricultural  and  industrial  technology. 

645.  Africa:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south 
of  the  Sahara,  starting  with  earliest  evidences  of  in- 
digenous peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
changes  currently  taking  place. 

646.  South  Asia:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr. 
Ward.) 

Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 


650.  Methods  in  Social  Anthropology.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  an- 
thropology with  emphasis  on  techniques  used  in  the 
study  of  non-western  cultures  and  comparison  with 
methods  used  in  the  study  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society. 

652.  History  of  Anthropological  Theory.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological 
theory. 

655.     Ethnohistory.  (Mr.  Hudson.) 
An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropolo- 
gists to  reconstruct  the  history  of  preliterate  societies 
from  archaeological  evidence,  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  oral  traditions. 

680.  Introduction  to  Anthropological  Linguistics. 
(Mr.  Crawford.) 

An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the 
standpoint  of  anthropology,  emphasizing  elementary 
descriptive  techniques  and  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
lationships among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

687.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Phonology.  (Mr. 
Crawford.) 

Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated 
by  native  and  non-native  speakers;  understanding  of 
the  phonemic  principle  by  the  solution  of  selected 
problems  which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed 
data. 

682.     Anthropological  Linguistics:    Morphology.    (Mr. 

Crawford.) 

Grammatical    analysis    of    phonemically    transcribed 

data  from  numerous  languages  of  the  world. 

688.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Field  Methods. 
(Mr.  Crawford.) 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign 
language  by  working  directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

775.  Anthropology  of  Education.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational 
processes  and  educational  institutions  in  Western 
and  non-Western  societies.  The  culture  of  educa- 
tional processes  as  found  in  various  societies  around 
the  world,  cultural  subgroups  in  the  United  States 
and  culturally  deprived  groups. 

800.     Special  Topics  in  Anthropology.  (Staff.) 
Opportunity  to   do   intensive   study  on   an   individual 
basis  in  the  field  of  the  graduate  student's  major  in- 
terest. 

807,  802.  Research  in  Southeastern  Archaeology.  5 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  20  hours  in  anthropology  and 
archaeology  including  the  equivalent  of  a  400  course 
in  American  Indian  archaeology  or  ethnology.  (Mr. 
Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally.) 

The  student  will  pursue  basic  research  on  original 
materials,  either  in  the  form  of  field  collections,  or  in 
exploration  of  an  assigned  site  or  archaeological 
structure,  with  full  recording  of  all  data  and  prepara- 
tion of  a  report.  A  specific  problem  of  unit  research 
will  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  completion  under 
the  supervision  of  the  major  professor. 

804.     Seminar  in  Anthropology.  (Staff.) 
Selected  topics  in  anthropology. 

930.     Thesis  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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SPEECH 
COMMUNI- 
CATION 


Dwight  L.  Freshley 

(Geography-Geology-Speech    Building, 
pus) 


South    Cam- 


The  Master  of  Arts  in  speech  communication  requires 
40  hours,  plus  thesis. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Communication  also 
encourages  interdisciplinary  programs.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  his  advisor,  a  student  studying  speech 
communication  may  take  courses  from  such  related 
areas  as  psychology,  statistics,  radio-television,  jour- 
nalism, education,  history,  political  science,  sociolo- 
gy, management,  and  business. 

640.     Theory  of  Argument. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Pruett.) 
A  study  in  the  nature  and  meaning  of  argument  with 
an  extensive  treatment  of  the  logical  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  found  in  argumentative  discourse. 

657.     Southern  Public  Address. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Ke II.) 
A  study  of  the  oratory  of  the  South  from  the  ante- 
bellum period  to  the  present. 

654.  British  Public  Address. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication,  political  science  or  history.  (Mr. 
Lampton.) 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public 
address  from  the  16th  century  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and  the  po- 
litical and  social  issues  of  the  times. 

655.  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

Prerequisite:    Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication  or  English.  (Mr.  Logue.) 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  rhetor- 
ical theory  and  criticism. 

656.  Group  Discussion  and  Conference  Leadership. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  or  business  administration  or  educa- 
tion or  consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Huseman.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  dis- 
cussion with  emphasis  on  current  experimentation 
and  research.  Conference  planning  and  participation 
and  conference  leadership  techniques  are  included. 


657.  Contemporary  American  Public  Address. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses    in  speech 
communication,  history,   political  science  or  journal- 
ism. (Mr.  Logue.) 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types,  and  effectiveness  of  public 
address  in  contemporary  society  with  analysis  of  the 
speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics,  education, 
religion,  business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

658.  Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  history  or  political  science.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  history  of  Western  man.  A 
reading  and  critical  analysis  of  significant  speeches 
from  Greco-Roman  times  to  the  present. 

659.  Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication  or  English.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical 
theory  from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

660.  American  Public  Address  I. 

Prerequisite:   Two   senior  division   courses   in  history 
or  political  science.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
A  study  of  public  address  from  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  to  the  20th  century. 

667.     American  Public  Address  II. 

Prerequisite:   Two   senior  division   courses   in  history 

or  political  science.  (Mr.  Freshley.) 

A  study  of  20th  century  American  public  address. 

664.     American  Homiletics. 

Prerequisite:    Two   senior   division   courses    in   social 

science.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and   practice  of  American 

preaching. 

666.  Psychology  of  Speech  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication,  psychology,   or   English.   (Mr.   Fresh- 
ley, Mr.  Gruner.) 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon 
with  consideration  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  speech 
personality,  emotional  reactions  and  mental  pro- 
cesses in  speech,  and  psychological  studies  of  lan- 
guage and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 

667.  Interviewing. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (  Mr.  Lahiff.) 

A   study   of    modern   communication    theory   and    its 

application  to  interview  situations. 

750.     Teaching  of  Debate. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in 
education,  speech,  communication.  (Mr.  Pruett.) 
Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  empha- 
sis on  administration  of  the  secondary  school  debate 
program. 

757.  Seminar  in  Quantitative  Research  in  Speech 
Communication. 

Prerequisite:    Statistics   200   and    two    senior   division 
courses  in  speech  communication  education,  sociolo- 
gy, psychology  orconsentof  instructor.  (Mr.  Gruner.) 
Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects 
in  persuasion. 

797.     Teaching  of  Speech  Communication. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in  speech 
communication  or  secondary  education.   (Mr.  Morri- 
son.) 
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Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching 
speech  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Empha- 
sizes the  analysis  of  speech  needs  of  children  and 
techniques  in  implementing  speech  activities  for 
general  speech  improvement. 

793.  Speech  Communication  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  108  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  education  or  speech  communication.  (Mr. 
Morrison.) 

A  study  of  the  various  speech  activities  for  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Voice  and  diction  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher's  speech  improvement. 

796.  (Management)  Organizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  (Mr.  Huseman.) 
Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in 
organizations.  Special  attention  to  communication 
policies,  procedures,  and  practices  in  administration. 
Examination  of  functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and 
characteristics  of  management  communications. 

833.     Classical  Rhetoric. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
classics  or  speech  communication.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  classical   rhetoric  in 
the  Creek  and  Roman  periods:  Plato  to  Quintilian. 

857.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Speech 
Communication. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech 
communication  or  English  (Linguistics).  (Staff.) 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  speech  communication  in- 
cluding types  of  research  studies,  bibliographical  re- 
sources and  techniques  involved  in  the  historical, 
descriptive,  and  experimental  methods. 

855.     Nature  of  Oral  Language. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Cruner.) 
A  study  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  word  symbols 
and  their  relation  to  behavior  and  speech  communi- 
cation problems. 

860.     Modern  Rhetorical  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Logue.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  from 

1700  to  the  present. 

896.     Seminar  in  Communication  and  Conflict. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  (Mr.  Huseman.) 
A  study  of  communication   in   situations  of  conflict. 
Communication  problems  in  such  areas  as  race  rela- 
tions, campus  confrontation,  and  labor-management 
disputes  will  be  analyzed. 

900.  Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in 
Speech  Communication. 

Prerequisite:  Two  graduate  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication. (Staff.) 

Individual  directed  study  of  research  under  supervi- 
sion on  above  research  problems  in  speech. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 


STATISTICS 
AND  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


Carl  F.  Kossack 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

The  graduate  program  in  statistics  includes  a  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  with  options  in  applied  statis- 
tics and  computer  sciences,  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  mathematical  statistics  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  statistics.  Graduate  students  in  the  depart- 
ment may  expect  to  have  assignments  that  include 
teaching,  applied  research  and  consulting  experience 
in  addition  to  their  course  work  and  the  basic  re- 
search experience  involved  in  completing  their  dis- 
sertation. A  close  association  exists  between  the 
University  Computer  Center  and  the  Department  of 
Statistics  and  thus  the  computational  facilities  of  the 
Center  are  available  to  graduate  students  for  the 
more  complex  or  lengthy  computations.  In  addition 
the  department  maintains  computational  and  data 
preparation  laboratories,  including  an  IBM  2250  con- 
sole linkage  to  the  IBM  360  system.  Formal  statistical 
research  activities  are  coordinated  through  the  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics  of  the  University  supported  by  re- 
search grants. 

Courses  in  advanced  calculus  and  linear  algebra  are 
required  as  prerequisites  for  all  graduate  students  in 
statistics. 

627.     Statistical  Methods  I. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  and  two  senior  divi- 
sion courses.  (Staff.) 

Basic  concepts  of  statistical  models,  sampling,  varia- 
bility in  sample  data,  distributions,  estimation  of 
parameters,  simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  anal- 
ysis of  variance,  chi-square  tests,  and  simple  regres- 
sion and  correlation.  Special  sections  for  social 
scientists  and  biological  scientists  are  provided. 

622.     Statistical  Methods  II. 
Prerequisite:  STC621.  (Staff.) 

Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  cov- 
ariance,  multiple  regression,  multiple  and  partial  cor- 
relation, elements  of  experimental  design. 

624.     Sample  Survey  Methods. 

Prerequisite:  STC621.  (Staff.) 

The  design   of  sample   survey,   biases,  variances  and 

cost  estimators.  Comparison  of  simple   random  sam- 
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pling,  ratio  estimation,  stratification,  multistage  sam- 
pling. 

657.     Statistical  Theory  I. 

Prerequisite:     Calculus    and    introductory    course     in 

statistics.  (Staff.) 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

652.     Statistical  Theory  II. 
Prerequisite:  STC651.  (Staff.) 
Continuation  of  651. 

Courses  700-701-703  are  undergraduate/graduate  ser- 
vice courses.  Graduate  credit  for  these  is  not  avail- 
able to  majors  in  statistics  or  computer  sciences,  but 
only  to  non-majors  with  the  consent  of  their  major 
departments. 

700.  Programming  for  Electronic  Digital  Computers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100.  (Staff.) 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use 
the  electronic  computers  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Computer  Center.  Fortran  type  programming. 

701.  Scientific  Programming. 

Prerequisite:  STC  700  and  two  senior  division  courses 

in  mathematics  or  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

(Staff.) 

Assembler  language,  machine  language,  and  systems 

programming  for  scientific  application. 

703.     Commercial  Data  Processing. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235.  (Staff.) 
Programming  electronic   digital   computers   for  com- 
mercial and   business  applications  using  the  COBOL 
language. 

802.  Advanced  Numerical  Methods. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics    604    and    STC    635.    (Mr. 
Shenton.) 

Selected  topics  of  numerical  analysis  methods  for  sta- 
tistics and  computer  science. 

803.  Advanced  Scientific  Programming. 
Prerequisite:  STC  635  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Scientific   programming  systems,   advanced   concepts 
in  computation,  error  propagation,  simulation. 

804.  Process  Control  and  Information  Systems. 
Prerequisite:   STC  634.   (Mr.   Bargmann  and  Mr.   Kos- 
sack.) 

Information  retrieval,  econometric  models,  manage- 
ment information  systems,  process  evaluation  and 
control. 

805.  Compilers. 

Prerequisite:  STC  803.  (Mr.  Reinfields.) 

Principles  of  construction  of  compilers  and  building 

operating  systems. 

823.  Statistical  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  652.  (Mr.  Willford.) 
Sequential   methods,   non-parametric   methods,   non- 
linear estimation,  mixed  models. 

824.  Sampling  and  Survey  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  STC  624  and  STC  652.  (Mr.  Kossack.) 
Selected  topics  in  sampling  and  survey  theory  at  an 
advanced  level. 

825.  Multivariate  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  STC  622.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Multivariate  tests  of  hypotheses,  confidence  regions, 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  discriminatory  analy- 
sis, factor  analysis,  correlations. 


826.     Linear  Statistical  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  651.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Analytical  theory  of  least  squares,  general  linear 
model,  application  to  designs. 

829.  Advanced  Experimental  Design. 
Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  651.  (Mr.  Williford.) 
Selected  topics  in  the  field  of  experimental  design. 

830.  Multivariate  Analysis  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  STC  854  and  STC  825.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  multivariate  analysis 
at  an  advanced  level. 

853.  Mathematical  Statistics  I. 
Prerequisite:  STC  652.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 

Advanced  probability  theory,  limit  theorems,  distribu- 
tion theory,  multinormal  distribution,  decision  theo- 
ry, theory  of  estimation,  confidence  regions,  theory 
of  tests  of  hypotheses. 

854.  Mathematical  Statistics  II. 
Prerequisite:  STC853.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 

Selected  topics  in  tests  of  hypotheses,  sequential 
analysis  and  decision  theory,  theory  of  estimation  at 
an  advanced  level. 

855.  Theory  of  Nonparametric  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  STC  854.  (Staff.) 

Distributions  of  various  nonparametric  tests  and 
other  aspects  of  the  theory  of  nonparametric  infer- 
ence. 

856.  Statistical  Distribution  Theory 
Prerequisite:  STC  854.  (Mr.  Norman.) 

Selected  topics  from  the  theory  of  statistical  distribu- 
tions at  an  advanced  level. 

857.  Statistical  Decision  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  STC  853.  (Mr.  Williford.) 

Game  theory  and  decision  theory,  the  main 
therorems  of  decision  theory,  conjugate  prior  distri- 
butions and  limiting  posterior  distributions,  sequen- 
tial decision  problems,  empirical  bayes  method  of 
estimation. 

867.     Biomathematics. 
Prerequisite:  STC  823.  (Staff.) 

Input  and  output  in  biological  systems,  population 
dynamics  and  growth  processes,  birth  and  death  pro- 
cesses. Mathematical  models  in  biology. 

870.     Stochastic  Processes. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 

Discrete  and  continous  Markov  processes,  birth  and 

death  processes,  diffusion  theory  and  power  spectra. 

890.  Advanced  Problems  in  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  topics  from  the  new  statistical  advances. 

891.  Statistical  Seminar. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  1-5  hours. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 
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VETERINARY 
ANATOMY  AND 
HISTOLOGY 


J.  Thomas  Bell,  Jr. 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Master  of  Science  in  anatomy  language  requirement: 
one  language.  Veterinary  anatomy  is  limited  at  the 
present  time  to  obtaining  the  M.S.  degree.  The  two- 
year  program  is  available  to  all  qualified  students 
holding  professional  degrees  in  the  healing  arts  as 
well  as  to  graduate  students  having  a  strong  biologi- 
cal science  background.  Programs  of  study  are  avail- 
able in  the  general  area  of  microscopic  and  gross 
anatomy,  embryology,  neuroanatomy  and  electromi- 
croscopy.  All  programs  are  strongly  slanted  toward  a 
comparative  approach  and  students  are  not  limited  to 
a  particular  species  for  research  purposes.  Research 
opportunities  are  offered  further  through  the  Insti- 
tute of  Comparative  Medicine.  A  limited  number  of 
post  doctoral  research  assistantships  are  available 
through  the  institute  and  other  financial  support  may 
be  sought  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  interested  in  comparative  anatomical 
study  programs  should  contact  this  department  di- 
rectly to  determine  specific  requirements. 

602.     Veterinary  Hematology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  357  or  equivalent  and  one  re- 
lated senior  division  course.  Open  to  all  students  of 
graduate  standing  who  meet  the  prerequisites.   (Mr. 
Bell.) 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  proper  identification  of  cell  types 
found  in  peripheral  blood  and  bone  marrow  of  the 
various  domestic  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  var- 
ious morphological  and  staining  characteristics  of  the 
various  cell  types.  Students  are  required  to  prepare 
and  study  peripheral  blood  and  bone  marrow  smears 
in  the  various  domestic  animals.  Periodic  reports 
from  current  literature  will  also  be  required. 

604-605-606.  Histology  and  Embryology  of  the  Do- 
mestic Animals.  15  hours.  (Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Blair.) 
A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  normal  microscopic  anatomy  of 
domestic  animals.  The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  study  of  basic  tissues  followed  by  a  brief  re- 
view of  pig  embryology.  The  following  two  quarters 
are  devoted  to  histology  of  the  various  organ  sys- 
tems. Credit  will  be  given  for  an  individual  quarter's 


work.  Selected  topics  will  be  discussed  and  library 
research  papers  will  be  required. 

607.  Neuroanatomy  of  Domestic  Animals.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  consent 
of  instructor.   Open   to  all  qualified   graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate students  in   the  biological  sciences. 
(Mr.  Few.) 

A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  of  the 
gross,  microscopic  and  ultrastructural  aspects  of  neu- 
roanatomy presented  from  a  comparative  viewpoint 
using  the  dog  as  the  basic  animal. 

608.  Avian  Comparative  Anatomy.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Zoology  356  and   357  or  equivalent 
courses.  (Mr.  Bell.) 

A  histological  study  of  tissues  and  organs  of  domestic 
fowls  compared  with  those  of  mammals.  Conducted 
as  a  lecture,  laboratory,  seminar  sequence  in  which 
the  students  are  required  to  present  discussions  on 
current  comparative  anatomical  subjects. 

674.  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Canine.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  equiva- 
lent courses.  Open  to  all  qualified  graduate  or  under- 
graduate students  in  veterinary  medicine.  (Mr.  Few.) 
A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  practical  and  functional 
applications  of  the  gross  anatomy  involved  in  surgical 
procedures  on  the  various  organ  systems  of  the 
body. 

807.     Problems  in   Veterinary  Anatomy.  Variable  to  5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  or  equivalent  and  one 

other   senior   division    course    in    biological   sciences 

meeting  the  course  prerequisites.  (Staff.) 

Designed  to  allow  graduate  students  the  opportunity 

to  explore,   under  supervision,   anatomical  problems 

of  their  choice.  These  may  be  in  areas  of  gross  or 

microscopic  anatomy. 

803.  Advanced  Veterinary  Histology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Histology  404,  405,  406  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  all  qualified  graduate 
students  in  any  area  of  the  biological  sciences.  (Mr. 
Bell.) 

A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  histological  variations  in  the  struc- 
ture of  organ  systems  of  domestic  animals.  Functional 
aspects  based  on  comparative  morphology  will  be 
stressed. 

804.  Advanced  Morphogenesis:  Normal  and  Anoma- 
lous. 5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Blair.) 

Lectures,  laboratories  and  weekly  seminars  on  the 
normal  and  abnormal  development  of  selected  sys- 
tems in  the  cat,  dog,  calf  embryos  and  feti. 

805.  Advanced  Radiographic  Anatomy.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  or  Radiology  480  or  equiva- 
lent. (Mr.  Barrett.) 

A  series  of  lectures,  discussion  seminars  and 
laboratory  exercises  designed  to  teach  methods  of 
contrast  radiography  most  commonly  used  in  mam- 
malian biological  systems.  Offered  Fall  Quarters  only. 

806.  Embryology  of  the  Cardiovascular  System  of 
Domestic  Animals.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  VAH  604  or  VAH  804  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Blair.) 
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A  detailed  study  of  the  embryonic  and  fetal  develop- 
ment of  the  heart,  major  arteries  and  major  veins  in 
selected  animal  forms. 

870.  Fine  Structure  of  Animal  Tissues.  5  hours.  Three 
1-hour  lectures  plus  one  2-hour  seminar-discussion 
period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  VAH  404,  405,  406,  or  Zoology  357  or 
equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  Fall 
Quarter  of  even  years.  (Dr.  Munnell.) 
A  study  of  fine  structural  histology  and  special  cytol- 
ogy of  animal  tissues  and  organs  with  particular 
emphasis  on  giving  the  student  a  basis  for  interpreta- 
tion of  electron  micrographs.  Cellular  and  extracellu- 
lar morphologic  specializations  will  be  related  to  the 
function  of  the  tissue  or  organ. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 


D.  E.  Tyler 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  veterinary  pathology  or  veterinary  parasitology  is 
offered  by  the  department.  A  wide  choice  of  poten- 
tial student  dissertation  areas  are  available  and  in- 
clude elucidation  of  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of 
a  variety  of  specific  disease  entities,  studies  in  fine 
structural  pathology,  biochemical  pathology,  immu- 
nopathology,  host  specificity,  morphogenesis,  drug 
resistance,  and  immunology  of  parasitic  protozoa  and 
helminths  as  well  as  various  aspects  of  wildlife  dis- 
eases. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  are  accepted  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  Prospective  students 
who  wish  to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  vet- 
erinary pathology  are  required  to  have  a  professional 
degree  in  a  medical  science.  Those  persons  desiring 
to  major  in  veterinary  parasitology  are  required  to 
have  either  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical  sci- 
ence or  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  biological  science. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  assistance 
should  contact  the  department  head  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  language  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree 
is  one  language. 

603.  Medical  Photography.  5  hours.  Three  1-hour 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Staff.) 
Studies  are  made  of  technics  dealing  with  gross  spec- 
imen photography,  macrophotography,  and  photomi- 
crography. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
production  of  prints  for  scientific  publications. 

605.     General  Pathology. 

Prerequisite:   Zoology  357   or   consent   of  instructor. 

(Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  response  of  the  animal  body  to  dis- 
ease. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  dynamics  of  the 
disease  process  and  the  morphologic  alterations 
which  result. 

608-609.     Veterinary  Parisitology.  5  hours,  each. 
608:   Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 609:   Three   lectures  and   two  2-hour  laboratory 
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periods.  (Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hanson,  and  Mr. 
Hayes.) 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life 
history,  pathologic  manifestations,  diagnosis  and  con- 
trol of  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthropods. 

675.  Microscopic  Pathology. 

Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Hooper.) 
Studies  are  made  of  the  basic  microscopic  alterations 
of  tissue  resulting  from  disease.  Specific  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  will  be  used  to  illustrate  these 
changes. 

676.  Necropsy  Pathology.  1  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 

Studies  are  made  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  altera- 
tions of  tissues  resulting  from  disease.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  procedures  of  necropsy  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 

807.     Pathology  of  Parasitic  Diseases  in  Animals.  2  to 

5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  VPP  409  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Hanson  and 

Mr.  Thompson.) 

A   study    of   the    pathologic   alterations    produced    in 

animals  by  parasites.  The  common  parasitic  diseases 

of  both  birds  and  mammals  will  be  studied.  Work  will 

include   diseases    produced    by   helminths,   protozoa, 

and  arthropods. 

802.  Cellular  Pathology.  3  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Duncan  and 
Mr.  Fletcher.) 

Detailed  study  of  the  various  responses  of  the  body 
to  disease  processes.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  mi- 
croscopic, fine  structural  and  molecular  changes. 

803.  Surgical  Pathology.  2  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  802  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Duncan  and 
Mr.  Fletcher.) 

Studies  made  on  the  clinical  indications  for  biopsy 
and  the  diagnosis  of  individual  surgical  specimens. 
Surgical  specimens  currently  submitted  will  be  stud- 
ied as  well  as  those  from  the  large  volume  of  cases 
on  file  in  the  department. 

804.  Veterinary  Nematology.  5  hours.  Three  1-hour 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  409  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 
Included  will  be  detailed  studies  of  the  nematodes 
infecting  domestic  and  laboratory  animals.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  identification  and  biology  of  these  nema- 
todes. 

805.  Problems  in  Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitol- 
ogy. 2  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisites:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  disease  problems  of 
both  birds  and   mammals.  The  nature  of  the  studies 
will  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  student's  major 
field  of  interest. 

806.  Technics  in  Parasitology.  5  hours.  Two  1-hour 
lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  VPP  409  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Hanson  and 
Mr.  Thompson.) 

874,  875,   and  876.     Seminar  in   Veterinary  Pathology 
and  Parasitology.  1  hour  each  course. 
Prerequisite:    Graduate   standing   in  veterinary   medi- 
cine or  a  closely  allied  field.  (Staff.) 
Graduate   students  and   staff   members   will   regularly 


participate  in  the  review  and  discussion  of  basic 
problems  and  diseases  currently  or  potentially  impor- 
tant in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

822.  Microscopic  Pathology  of  Poultry. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  425,  426,  427  or  equivalent,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  (Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Hooper.) 
Detailed  microscope  studies  will  be  made  of  avian 
tissues  and  the  effects  of  specific  diseases  and  their 
processes  on  them.  A  working  knowledge  of  tissue 
processing  and  differential  staining  will  be  included. 
Detailed  studies  of  gross  and  microscopic  alterations 
of  tissues,  organs  and  systems  of  animals  and  birds 
which  have  received  excessive  or  deficient  nutritive 
elements. 

824.  Immunity  to  Animal  Parasites.  5  hours. 
Prerequisitie:  VPP  408-409  or  equivalent  and  MMB 
610  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Hanson.) 
Immunity  to  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and  ar- 
thropods. In  vivo  as  well  as  in  vitro  techniques  will 
be  utilized  to  demonstrate  these  principles  and 
mechanisms. 

830.     Neuropathology.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:    VPH   840   or   equivalent.    (Mr.    Johnson 

and  Mr.  Tyler.) 

Detailed   macroscopic  and   microscopic  study  of  the 

pathologic  alterations  resulting  from  viral,  bacterial  or 

mycotic   invasions   of  the   nervous   system.   Attention 

will  also  be  directed  toward  alterations  brought  about 

by  oncological  processes. 

832.     Pathology  of  Laboratory  Animals.  5  hours. 
Prerequisites:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Mr.  Hooper.) 
Detailed    studies   of   the   etiology,    tissue   alterations, 
both  macroscopic  and  microscopic,  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases of  the  common  laboratory  animals  with  empha- 
sis on  the  pathologic  alterations. 

835.     Experimental  Pathology.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent.  (Staff.) 
Detailed    macroscopic   and    microsopic   study    of   the 
pathologic   alterations    resulting   from    experimentally 
produced  diseases. 

850.     Diseases  of  Wildlife.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:     Permission    of    instructor.    (Mr.    Hayes, 
Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Shotts.) 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  fundamental  instruc- 
tion in  wildlife  diseases.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
gross  anatomy,  necropsy  procedures,  gross  and  mi- 
croscopic alterations  of  diseased  tissues  produced  by 
bacterial,  mycotic  and  viral  agents. 

857.     Diseases  of  Wildlife.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  VPP  850.  (Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr. 
Shotts.) 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  toxicologic  nutritional  and  parasitologic  dis- 
eases as  they  relate  to  public  health,  diseases  of 
livestock  and  game  management. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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ZOOLOGY 


W.  B.  Cosgrove 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  Science  Center) 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees.  Requirements  for  the  M.S.  include  45  hours 
of  course  work;  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign 
language;  satisfactory  performance  on  written  and 
oral  examinations;  and  an  acceptable  thesis  embody- 
ing original  research  in  a  specialized  area.  Require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  include  a  reading  knowledge  of 
one  foreign  language;  satisfactory  performance  on 
written  and  oral  examinations;  and  an  acceptable  dis- 
sertation. There  is  no  required  number  of  hours  of 
course  work  for  the  doctorate. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  campus  labo- 
ratories equipped  with  modern  instrumentation  for 
controlled  environment  studies,  electron  microscopy, 
radioisotope  studies,  animal  rooms,  greenhouses, 
and  an  aquarium  room.  Available  off-campus  facilities 
include  the  Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island  and  Sa- 
vannah River  Laboratory  of  Ecology  within  the  AEC 
Savannah  River  Reservation.  The  University's  mem- 
bership in  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities,  the 
Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  and  the  Highlands 
Biological  Station  allows  students  access  to  the  pro- 
grams and  facilities  of  these  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  financial  support  for 
graduate  study  described  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin, 
the  zoology  department  participates  in  interdepart- 
mental training  programs  in  ecology  and  malariology. 
These  programs  have  a  small  number  of  traineeships 
to  support  students  working  in  these  special  areas. 
Some  funds  are  available  for  summer  support  of  stu- 
dents holding  academic  year  appointment. 

607.     Advanced  Genetics. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 

The  experimental  bases  for  genetic  theory. 

602.  Protozoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses   in  biologi- 
cal science.  (Mr.  Paulin.) 
The  biology  of  free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa. 

603.  Mammalogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 


Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology. 
(Mr.  Provost.) 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and 
evolution  of  mammals  with  special  emphasis  on  land 
mammals  of  the  Southeast. 

604.  Herpetology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology 
and  consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Dix.) 
An  introduction  to  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecolo- 
gy, behavior,  and  evolution  of  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles, with  special  emphasis  on  those  of  the 
southeast. 

605.  Ichthyology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  356,  and  one  other  senior  divi- 
sion course  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and 
evolution  of  fishes  with  special  reference  to  the  ma- 
rine and  fresh-wate/  fishes  of  eastern  North  America. 

670.      Evolution. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302.  (Mr.  Crozier.) 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in 

populations. 

622.  Animal  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  (Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cos- 
grove.) 

The  environmental  physiology  of  animals — osmotic 
and  ionic  regulation;  temperature  regulation;  gas 
exchange. 

623.  Animal  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  (Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Cos- 
grove.) 

The  physiology  of  nutrition,  metabolism,  circulation, 
transport,  and  excretion. 

624.  Animal  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301.  (Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Taylor.) 
The    physiology    of    neural    and    humoral    regulatory 
mechanisms. 

630.  Comparative  Animal  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Dix.) 
A  comparative  study  of  the  dynamics  of  animal  be- 
havior with  special  attention  to  aspects  of  neurophys- 
iology such  as  sensory  integration,  orientation, 
communication,  behavioral  genetics,  and  the  func- 
tional significance  of  behavioral  patterns. 

660.     Marine  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302.  (Mr.  Frankenberg.) 
Ecological  principles  as  exemplified   by  marine  envi- 
ronments, organisms,  populations,  communities,  and 
ecosystem. 

680.     Analysis  of  Development  I.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:    Biology  301   or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tors. (Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay.) 
Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy;   considerations   at   the   molecular,   cellular,   and 
tissue  level. 

687.     Analysis  of  Development  II.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  680.  (Mr.   Coward  and  Mr. 
Lindsay.) 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biol- 
ogy; considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and 
tissue  level. 
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800.     Ecological  Energetics.   Three    lectures   and   one 
double  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  302  and  one  other  senior  divi- 
sion course  in  biological  science.  (Mr.  Wiegert.) 
A  series  of   lectures  designed  to   explore  the  princi- 
ples of  energetics  as  applied  to  ecological  systems. 

807.     Parasitic  Protozoa. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  McGhee.) 
Experimental  study  of  the  morphology,  life  histories, 
classification  and  parasitic  relationships  of  protozoan 
parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

802.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Biochemistry  of  Para- 
sites. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  a  course  in  parasi- 
tology, or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Agosin.) 
Comparative  aspects  of  metabolism  of  parasitic 
protozoans  and  helminths  including  unique  biochem- 
ical characteristics,  rational  basis  of  chemotherapy, 
biochemistry  of  parasite  vectors  and  their  control. 

803.  Helminthology. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Byrd.) 
Study  of  the  morphology,  life  histories,  classification 
and  parasitic  relationships  of  the  helminths. 

807.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Three  lectures 
and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Miss 
Thomas.) 

The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general 
biology  of  the  acoelomate  and  pseudocoelomate 
phyla. 

808.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Three  lectures 
and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  807  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (Miss  Thomas.) 

The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general 
biology  of  the  coelomate  phyla. 

870.  Liminology  and  Oceanography.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  appropriate  senior  division  cours- 
es, plus  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  physics, 
chemistry  and  algebra.  (Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Schin- 
dler.) 

The  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  lakes,  streams 
and  oceans. 

877.  Marine  Biology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  (Mr.  Pomeroy.) 
Populations  of  the  oceans,  their  interactions  and  rela- 
tions to  the  environment. 

872.  Fresh  Water  Biology.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  810.  (Mr.  Schindler.) 

Study  of  fresh  water  organisms,   their  identification, 

natural  history  and  environmental  relationships. 

873.  Seminar  in  Hydrobiology.  One  hour  per  quar- 
ter; 6  hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  the  instructors.  (Mr.  Pome- 
roy, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Frankenberg,  Mr.  Schindler.) 
Weekly  meetings  for  discussion   of  current  research 
in  marine  and  fresh-water  biology  and  related  areas. 

879.  Physiology  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  (Mr.  Cos- 
grove,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor.) 


Weekly  meeting  reviewing  recent  research  literature 
in  physiology. 

820.  Cellular  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:    One    course    each    in    physiology    and 
physical  chemistry.  (Mr.  Cosgrove.) 
A  study,  at  the  cellular  level,  of  the  nature  and  mech- 
anisms of  the  fundamental  physiological  processes. 

827.     Advanced  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  (Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  Kent, 
and  Mr.  Taylor.) 

An  intensive  study,  through  reading,  discussion  and 
laboratory  investigation,  of  special  topics  in  physiol- 
ogy- 

826.     Comparative    Neurophysiology.    Three    lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 
Properties  and  functions  of  nervous  systems,  recep- 
tors and  muscles. 

829.  Advanced  Endocrinology.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Offered  alternate  years, 
including  1971-72.  (Mr.  Kent.) 

Research  literature  and  analytical  techniques  in  com- 
parative endocrinology. 

830.  Seminar  in  Parasitology.  One  hour  per  quarter; 
6  hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  McGhee.) 

Weekly  meeting  devoted  to  discussions  of  parasito- 
logical  subjects. 

840.     Animal  Cytology.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple 
lab  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  301.  (Mr.  Bryan.) 
The  cell  as  a  structural   and  functional   unit.   Role  of 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm  in  cellular  processes,  develop- 
ment and  in  inheritance. 

854.  Physiological  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Odum.) 
Ecological   principles  emphasizing  physical  factors  of 
the  environment,  including  ionizing  radiation,  as  they 
affect  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

855.  Population  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Smith.) 
Ecological    principles    with    emphasis    on    population 
dynamics. 

856.  Ecology  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  (Mr.  Odum  and 
Staff.) 

Weekly  meetings  covering  recent  advances  in  ecol- 
ogy and  emphasizing  the  integration  of  current  ideas 
and  data  from  plant,  animal  and  microbial  research. 

857.  Pollution  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  (Mr.  Odum 
and  Mr.  Wiebe.) 

Problems  of  environmental  pollution  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  basic  biological  sciences  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  ecosystem  concept. 

858.  Systems  Ecology  I.  Two  lectures  and  one  single 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Patten.) 
Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with 
digital  and  analog  computer  implementation  of  mod- 
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els.  Topics  in  systems  analysis  and  operations  re- 
search as  applied  to  ecology. 

859.  Systems  Ecology  II.  Two  lectures  and  one  single 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  858.  (Mr.  Patten.) 
Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with 
digital  and  analog  computer  implementation  of  mod- 
els.  Topics    in    systems    analysis    and    operations    re- 
search as  applied  to  ecology. 

860.  Seminar  in  Cell  Biology. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor.  (Mr.  Bryan.) 
Weekly  meetings  devoted   to  discussions  of  current 
research  in  cell  biology.  A  different  main  theme  will 
be  selected  for  each  quarter  offered  to  give  emphasis 
to  areas  showing  especially  significant  advances. 

868.  Systems  Ecology:  Dynamic  Analysis  I. 
Prerequisite:    Zoology  859,    Math   401    or   consent  of 
instructor.  (Mr.  Patten.) 

Transient  response,   frequency   response,   pules  test 
ing  and  sensitivity  analysis;  field  and  laboratory  apr 
cations. 

869.  Systems  Ecology:  Dynamic  Analysis  II. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  868.  (Mr.  Patten.) 

A  continuation  of  Zoology  868. 

870.  Genetics  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  Mr.  Howe.) 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature 
in  genetics. 

880.  Developmental  Biology  Seminar.  One  hour  per 
quarter;  6  hours  maximum. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors.  (Mr.  Coward 
and  Mr.  Lindsay.) 

Weekly  discussions  of  current  literature  in  develop- 
mental biology. 

894.  Cytochemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple 
lab  periods  per  week. 

Prerequiste:  Zoology  840  and  Biochemistry  801.  (Mr. 
Bryan.) 

Theory  and  techniques  for  chemical  analyses  of  indi- 
vidual cells.  Interpretation  of  cell  chemistry  in  rela- 
tion to  replication,  differentiation  and  growth. 

900.     Problems  in  Zoology.  (Staff.) 

This  course   allows   students   to   work   intensively  on 

approved  problems  in  certain  fields  of  zoology. 

930.     Research.  (Staff.) 
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N.R.D.,  London 

Colvert,  James   B.,   Professor  of  English  and  Editor  of 
the  Georgia  Review 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Cooper,  Bernice  Louise,  Professor  of  Children's  Liter- 
ature 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Cooper,  Charles  Dewey,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Corina,  John,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
DM.,  Florida  State 

Cormier,  Milton  Joseph,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Cosgrove,  William  Burnham,  Alumni  Foundation  Dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Zoology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

Coward,  Stewart  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  California 

Cox,  Richard  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Crossley,  Deryee  A.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Crowe,  Charles  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Brown 

Curtis,  Warren   Scott,   Professor  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Dangle,   Richard   Lee,   Associate   Professor  of  Physics 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Darby,    Charles    Lord,    Professor   of   Psychology   and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Darden,  Bill  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
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Davis,  James   Herbert,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Dawe,  Donald   L,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical  Mi- 
crobiology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

DeCorog,  Ralph  Paul,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Dempsey,  Alvin   Hugh,   Professor  of  Horticulture,   Ex- 
periment, Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Dervartanian,   Daniel   V.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry 
D.Sc,  Amsterdam 

DeSa,  Richard  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
and  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

DeVorsey,   Louis,  Jr.,  Associate   Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy 
Ph.D.,  London 

DeZurko,  Edward  Robert,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Dietz,  Alfred,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Dince,  Robert  R.,   Professor  of  Banking  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Dinnan,    James    A.,    Associate    Professor    of   Reading 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Fordham 

Dodd,  Lamar,   Lamar  Dodd  Professor  of  Art,  Regents' 
Professor  of  Art,   Head  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
D.F.A.,  Chattanooga;  D.F.A.,  Florida  State 

Duncan,  James  Robert,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathol- 
ogy 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Duncan,    Marion    Mahan,   Jr.,    Professor   Physics   and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Duncan,  Wilbur  Howard,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Dure,  Leon  Sebring,  III,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Eagon,  Robert  Garfield,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Edwards,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Edwards,    Hardy   Malcolm,    Jr.    Professor   Poultry  Sci- 
ence, College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Eidson,   Caswell    S.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  Medical  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Eisele,  James  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of  Curricu- 
lum and  Supervision 
Ed.D.,  New  York 


Endres,  Rolf  C.  J.  Visiting  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Munich 

Endsley,    Richard    C,    Associate    Professor    of   Child 
Development  and  Psychology. 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Escarraz,   Donald   R.,   Associate  Professor  of  Banking 
and  Finance  and  in  the  Institute  of  Government 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Feldman,  Edmund  Burke,  Professor  of  Art 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Finco,  Delmar  R.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Findley,  Warren  G.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy 
Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Finn,  Robert  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Finnerty,  William  R.~,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Fisher,  Donald  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Flatt,  William  Perry,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and 
Director  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Fleming,  Attie  Anderson,  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Fletcher,  Oscar  Jasper,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vet- 
erinary Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Foley,    Charles    William,    Associate    Professor   of 
Physiology 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

Fortson,  James  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest  Re- 
sources and  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Fosgate,  Olin  Tracy,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Frankenberg,  Dirk,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Franklin,    Rudolph    Thomas,    Associate    Professor    of 
Entomology  and  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Free,  William  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Freshley,  Dwight   Lowell,    Professor  of  Speech   Com- 
munication and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
Communication 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Frey,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Fuller,  Henry  Lester,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Fuller,  Melvin  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California-Berkely 
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Gabrielsen,  Bramwell  W.  C,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Carbin,  Albeno  P.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Carst,  John  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Cazda,  George  Michael,   Professor  of  Counselor  Edu- 
cation 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 

Gentry,  Harold  Wayne,   Professor  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration 
Ed.D.,  Tennessee 

Gerschefski,  Edwin,   Professor  of  Music  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Music 
Ph.B.,  Yale 

Giardini,  Armando  Alfonzo,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Gibson,  Frank  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Giddens,  Joel  Edwin,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Goetsch,  Dennis  D.,  Professor  Physiology  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

Golembiewski,  Robert  Thomas,  Research  Professor  of 
Political  Science   and  Head   of  the   Department  of 
Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Golley,    Frank    Benjamin,    Professor    of  Zoology   and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Goolsby,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Graham,  Richard,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Granrose,  John  T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Gratzek,  John   Bernard,    Professor  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology and  Head  of  Department  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Green,  James  LeRoy,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Greene,  Mark  R.,  Professor  of  Insurance 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Greenwood,    William,    Research    Professor   of 
Management 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 

Gross,  Walter,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

Gruner,   Charles    R.,    Associate    Professor   of  Speech 
Communication 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Hall,  Morrill  M.,  Professor  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State 


Halpin,  Andrew  W.,  Research  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Halverson,  Paul  M.,  Research  Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  Supervision 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Hamdy,    Mostafa    Kamal,    Professor   of   Food   Science 
and  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Hammes,  John  Anthony,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Hammons,   Ray  Otto,   Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Genetics,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Handler,  George  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Hanlin,    Richard    Thomas,    Professor    of   Botany    and 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Hanson,  William  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Hargreaves,    Leon   Abraham,   Jr.,    Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Harris,   James    F.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Philosophy 
and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

Harrison,    Frank    Russell,    III,    Associate    Professor   of 
Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Harrison,  Robert  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Literature 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Hassell,  James  Woodrow,  Jr.,  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Hauser,   Ellis  Wesley,   Adjunct  Research  Associate   in 
Agronomy,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Hayes,  Frank  A.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 
D.V.M.,  Georgia 

Heggoy,  Alf  Andrew,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Helms,  Carl  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Hendershott,   Charles    H.,   Jr.,    Professor   of  Horticul- 
ture,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Hendrix,  Floyd  Fuller,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  California 

Henry,   Vernon    James,    Director   of  Marine    Institute 
and  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A.&M. 

Hercules,  D.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  M.I.T. 

Heric,  Eugene  LeRoy,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 
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Hermann,  H.   R.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomol- 
ogy 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Herndon,  George  Melvin,   Associate  Professor  of 
History 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Herz,  Norman,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  John  Hopkins 

Heslep,  Robert  Durham,  Associate  Professor  Philoso- 
phy of  Education  and  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Hewlett,  John  David,  Professor  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Hill,  Richard  K.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Himel,  Chester  Mora,  Research  Professor  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Hobbs,    Daniel    Franklin,    Jr.,    Associate    Professor   of 
Family  Development  and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Hodge,  Milton  Holmes,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Hollingsworth,  John  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 
Ph.D.,  Rich 

Holmes,  William   Fowler,  Associate   Professor  of  His- 
tory 
Ph.D.,  Rice 

Honigberg,    Irwin    Leon,    Associate    Professor    of 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Home,   James   Grady,   Jr.,    Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

Howard,  George  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College 

Howard,  James  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young 

Howe,  Henry  Branch,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Howell,  Almonte   Charles,   Jr.,    Research   Professor  of 
Music 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Hoy,  Don  Roger,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Huber,  Thomas  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Hudson,  Charles  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Huff,  Gerald  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Humphreys,  Walter  J.,   Professor  of  Zoology  and  Di- 
rector of  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory 
Ph.D.,  California 


Hunt,  Jacob  Tate,   Professor  of  Special  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Program  for  Exceptional  Children 
Ph.D.,  California 

Hunter,  Preston  Eugene,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Hurst,  Vernon  J.,  Research  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Huseman,  Richard  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Communcation 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Huston,  Till  Monroe,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Inman,  Franklin   Pope,  Jr.  Associate  Professor  of  Mi- 
crobiology and  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Isaac,  Walter,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Iturrian,  William  B.~,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacol- 
ogy 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 

Janzen,    Edward    George,    Associate    Professor   of 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Jellum,  Milton   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy, 
Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Jenkins,  James  Hobart,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Joelson,  Edith  Weisskoph,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Vienna  (Austria) 

Johannes,   Robert  E.,   Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
and  Ecology 
Ph.D.,  Hawaii 

John,  Robert  Wells,  Professor  of  Music 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Johnson,  Archie  Doyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science  and  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Johnson,  Charles  Edgar,   Professor  of  Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 

Johnson,  Ralph   H.,    Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Professor  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Ed.D.,  Syracuse 

Johnston,  Francis  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Jones,  Ethel  Bengree,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Jones,  J.  Benton,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Jones,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Jones,  Wilbur  Devereaux,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Jowdy,    Albert    Willoughby,    Associate    Professor    of 
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Pharmacy  Administration  and  Head  of  Department 
of  Pharmacy  Administration 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Kahan,  Gerald,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Kalivoda,  Theodore  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign 
Language  Education  and  Romance  Languages 
Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

Kaufman,  Glen  Frank,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook 

Kehoe,  John  Daniel,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
M.A.  Michigan 

Kennett,  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Kenney,  James  Benson,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Associate  to  the  Provost 
Ed.D.,  Arkansas 

Kent,  Harry  Alvin,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Oregon 

Kenyon,  James  Byron,  Associate  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Key,    Joe    L.,    Research    Professor    of   Botany   and 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

King,  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

King,  Karl  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Develop- 
ment and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

King,  Robert  Bruce,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Kingston,  Albert  James,  Jr.,   Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Knecht,  Charles  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgey 
D.V.M.,  Pennsylvania 

Kochert,  Gary  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Koelsche,  Charles  L,  Professor  of  Science  Education 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Kools,  Joseph  A.,  Associate   Professor  of  Speech  Pa- 
thology and  Audiology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Kossack,  Carle  F.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Kotzan,   Jeffrey   A.,    Assistant   Professor   of  Pharmacy 
Administration 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Kraft,  Leonard   E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Michigan  State 

Kuhn,  Cedric  W.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Land,  Aubrey  C,  Research  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 


Landau,  David  P.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Langley,  Lester  Danny,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Larkins,    Guy,    Assistant   Professor   of  Social   Science 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Utah  State 

LaRocca,  Joseph  Paul,  Professor  of  Medicinal  Chemis- 
try and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Medicinal 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

Lassiter,  James  William,  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Lea,  Arden  O.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Lee,  Everett  S.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Lee,    John    W.,    Visiting   Associate    Professor   of   Bio- 
chemistry 
Ph.D.,  New  South  Wales  (Australia) 

LeGall,  Jean,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry and  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Marseille  (France) 

Lether,  Frank  O,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Utah 

Leverett,  E.  J.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Risk  Management  and 
Insurance  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Risk 
Management  and  Insurance 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Levine,  David  L.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Lewis,  Robert  E.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
D.V.M.,  Michigan  State 

Leyden,  Donald  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Lillard,  Dorris  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 

Lindsay,  David  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Linker,  Robert  White,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Ljungdahl,   Lars,   Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
and  Microbiology  and  in  the  Institute  of  Compara- 
tive Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Logue,  Calvin  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Long,  Huey  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Adult  Education 
and  in  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Devel- 
opment 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Love,  William  O,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Lovins,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  California 

Lowenstein,  Morrison,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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Lowrey,  Robert  Sidney,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Lukert,  P.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Lund,    Horace    Odin,    Professor    of    Entomology   and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Luttrell,  Everett  Stanley,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Luzzi,  Louis  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island 

McCarter,  States  Marion,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Clemson 

McCartney,  Morley  Cordon,  Professor  of  Poultry  Sci- 
ence,  Head  of  the  Department,   and  Chairman   of 
the  Division  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

McCleary,  Stephen  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

McCreery,    Robert    Atkeson,    Associate    Professor    of 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University 

McCutchen,    Earl    Stuart,    Alumni    Foundation    Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Art 
M.A.,  Ohio  State 

McDonald,   Leslie   E.,    Professor  of  Physiology,  Asso- 
ciate   Dean   for  Research  and   Graduate  Studies   of 
the  College   of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Associate 
Director  of  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

McChee,   Robert  Barclay,   Alumni  Foundation  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

McGuffey,  C.  W.,   Professor  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State  University 

McKillip,    William    D.,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Mathematics  Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

McLendon,  Jonathon  Collins,   Professor  of  Social 
Studies  Education 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Macagnoni,  Virginia   Mary,    Professor  of  Instructional 
Supervision 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Mamatey,  Victory  S.,  Research  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Paris 

Marshall,  George  Octavius,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Martin,   James    Harold,    Associate   Professor   of  Dairy 
Science,  College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Mason,  George  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Reading 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 


Masten,  John  T.   Georgia  Bankers  Association  Profes- 
sor of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Mattingly,  M.  Ellen,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 

May,  Jack  Truett,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Melton,  Charles  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame 

Meltzer,  Richard  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Mendicino,  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemis- 
try and  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Menendez,  Manuel  G.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Michaels,    Gene    Earl,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Michel,  Burlyn  Everett,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Miller,  Theodore  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Education 
Ed.D.,  Florida 

Miller,  William  Jack,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science,  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Miller,  William  Long,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Mitchell,  Kevin  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Mitchell,  William  Jerome,  Associate  Professor  of  En- 
glish 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Mize,  Jessie  Julia,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Mokler,   Corwin   M.,   Associate  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Monk,  Carl  Douglas,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Montgomery,  Horace,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Moore,  Rayburn  Sabatzky,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Morris,  Harold  Donald,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Mulligan,    Benjamin    Edward,    Associate    Professor   of 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Mississippi 

Murdoch,  Richard  Kenneth,   Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  the  University  Center  in  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  California 

Nemetz,  Anthony  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Nethercut,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 
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Newsome,  George  Lane,  Professor  of  History  and  Phi- 
losophy of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Newton,  M.  Gary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Nicholls,   Robert   P.,    Visiting   Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 
M.L.A.,  Pennsylvania 

Niemi,  Albert  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

Nigro,  Felix,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Nix,  Harold  L,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Noakes,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Director  of  General  Research  Service 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M 

Noble,  Clyde  Everett,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Noles,  Richard  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
and  Associate   Director  of  Instruction,   College  of 
Agriculture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

North,  Ronald  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Natural  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Clemson 

O'Briant,  Walter   H.,   Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Odum,  Eugene  Pleasants,  Alumni  Foundation  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Ecology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

O'Kelley,  George  Ligon,  Jr.,   Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  Chairman   of  the  Division   of  Voca- 
tional Education 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Oliver,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Anatomy  and  Histology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Osborn,   D.    Keith,    Professor   of  Child   Development 
and  Education 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State 

Osborne,  Robert  Travis,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Director  of  University  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Owens,  Hubert  B.,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Landscape   Architecture   and   Dean   of 
the  School  of  Environmental  Design 
M.A.,  Georgia 

Owens,  William  A.,   Professor  of  Psychology  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Padgett,   Jerry  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Pallas,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  California 


Palmatier,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Reading 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Papa,  Kenneth  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D., Cornell 

Patel,  Gordhan  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Patten,  Bernard  Clarence,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Patterson,  Charles  I.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Payne,  David  A.,  Professor  of  Curriculum 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Payne,  Robert  Bryan,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Payne,    William    Jackson,    Professor    of   Microbiology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Peacock,  Lelon  James,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  in 
the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Pearce,    Thomas    H.,    Visiting    Assistant    Professor   of 
Geology 
Ph.D.,  Queen's  University  (Kingston) 

Peck,    Harry    D.,    Jr.,    Professor    of   Biochemistry   and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  in  the 
Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Peer,  Larry  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative  Lit- 
erature 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

Peifer,  James  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Biochemistry  and   in   the   Institute   of  Comparative 
Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Pelletier,  S.  William,  Alumi  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Perkins,  Henry  Frank,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Perrodin,  Alex  Frank,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion and  Associate  Dean  for  Instruction,  College  of 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Pikaart,  Leonard,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

Plummer,  Gayther  Lynn,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Pokorny,  Franklin  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Polansky,   Normen   Alburt,    Professor  of  Social   Work 
and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Pollack,  Robert  H.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Clark  University 
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Pomeroy,  Lawrence  Richards,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Porter,  Thomas  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

Powell,  William  Morton,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Powers,  John  Joseph,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Provost,    Ernest    E.,    Associate    Professor    of   Wildlife 
Management  and  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State 

Prunty,  Merle  Charles,  Jr.,  Alumni  Foundation  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

Ragland,  William  Laumer,  Associate  Professor  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State 

Ramirez,  Manuel  D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Acting 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Range,  Willard  Edgar  Allen,   Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Reeves,  Walter  Paschal,   Professor  of  English  and  As- 
sociate to  the  Provost 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Reid,    William    Malcolm,    Alumni    Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D..,  Kansas  State 

Reilly,  Edward  Randolph,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Reines,  Mervin,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Reinfelds,  Juris,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Statis- 
tics 
Ph.D.,  Adelaide  (Australia) 

Rentz,   Randall   Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Reul,  Myrtle  R.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ed.D.,  Michigan  State 

Rice,    James    Thomas,    Associate    Professor   of   Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Rice,    Marion    Jennings,    Professor   of  Social  Science 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Rice,  Peter  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Rich,  Mark,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Richmond,    Bert    O.,    Associate    Professor   of   Educa- 
tional Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Ritter,  Hope  Thomas  Martin,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Lehigh 


Rives  John  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Robinson,  Ira  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Roncadori,    Ronald    Wayne,    Associate    Professor    of 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

Root,  Shelton  L.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Language  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Rosen,  Sidney,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Ross,  Herbert  Holdsworth,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Roth,  Ivan  Lambert,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiol- 
ogy 
Ph.D.,  Baylor  University 

Ruff,  John  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Rusk,  Dean,   Samuel  H.   Sibley  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law 
M.A.,  St.  John's  Oxford 

Rystrom,  Richard  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  California 

Saffle,  Robert  Lewis,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Saunders,  Fred  Bradley,   Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Saveland,  Robert  N.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  Edu- 
cation 
Ed.D.,  T.C.  Columbia  University 

Saye,  Albert  Berry,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Schab,  Fred,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Peabody 

Schaufele,  Chris  Baldwin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Schoenfeldt,  Lyle  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Schramm,  Lee  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacog- 
nosy    and     Head     of    the     Department    of 
Pharmacognosy 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

Scott,  Alan,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  London 

Scott,  Hugh  L.,  Ill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Scott,  William  Owen  Nixon,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Peabody 

Sedgwick,  John  Popham,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Seerley,  Robert  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 
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Sen  Gupta,   Barun   K.,    Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology 
Ph.D.,  India  Institute  of  Technology 

Severens,  Richard   Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Shear,  James  Algan,  Professor  of  Geography  and  For- 
est Resources 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

Shearron,   Gilbert    F.,   /Assoc /are    Professor   of 
Elementary  Education 
Ed.D.,  George  Peabody 

Shenkel,   William    Monroe,    Professor   of   Real   Estate 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Shenton,  Leonard  Roy,  Visiting  Professor  of  Statistics 
D.S.,  Edinburg  University 

Sher,  Richard  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Utah 

Shotts,   E.   B.,   Associate  Professor  of  Medical  Micro- 
biology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Shrum,  John  W.,  Professor  of  Science  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Shull,    Fremont,    Research   Professor   of  Management 
and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Shutze,  John  V.,    Professor  of  Extension   Poultry  Sci- 
ence  and   Head   of  the    Department   of  Extension 
Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Washingron  State 

Sikes,  Dennis,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Smart,  W.  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Experi- 
ment, Georgia 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Smit,  C.  J.  B.,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  California 

Smith,  Darwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Smith,    Doyne    Muncy,    Professor   of  Educational 
Administration    and   Associate    Dean    for   Services, 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Colorado 

Smith,    Michael    H.,    Adjunct   Associate    Professor   of 
Zoology   and    Research    Associate,    AEC   Savannah 
River 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Smock,  Charles  D.,  Professor  of  Pschology 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Sobers,   Edward   K.,   Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Pa- 
thology, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Sparks,    Darrell,    Assistant   Professor   of   Horticulture, 
College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Spencer,  Warren  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 


Srivastava,   Prakash  N.,    Visting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Cambridge 

Stammer,    Charles    Hugh,   Associate   Professor  of 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Stanley,  Edward  Alex,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Steer,   Alfred   Gilbert,   Jr.,    Professor  of  German   and 
Head  of  the   Department   of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Steffe,   Leslie  P.,   Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Steinbeck,    Klaus,    Assistant   Professor    of   Forest   Re- 
sources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Stephens,  Lester  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Miami 

Stephenson,  Edward  A.,  Professor  of  English  and  Di- 
rector of  Comparative  Linguistics 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Steuer,  Malcolm  Finn,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Stewart,   James   T.,    Assistant   Professor   of  Medicinal 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Still,  Richard  R.,  Professor  of  Marketing 
D.B.A.,  Washington 

Stone,  Kirk  H.,  Research  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Story,   Paul   R.,    Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Strobel,  George  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Southern  California 

Sumner,  Edward  Donald,  Associate  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Sutton,  Rachel  Sibley,  Professor  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Talbot,    Richard    Burritt,    Dean    of   the    School   of 
Veterinary    Medicine    and    Professor    of    Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Tan,  Kim  Hong,   Temporary  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Fac.  Agr.  Univ.  (Indonesia) 

Tarver,  James  Donald,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Taylor,  Robert  Clement, Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Arizona 

Taylor,  Robert  Craig,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Princeton 

Tesser,  Abraham,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 
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Thomas,  Emory  Morton,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Rice 

Thomas,  Roger  Kemp,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Thompson,   B.    Blackburn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Mississippi 

Thompson,  Paul  E.,  Research  Professor  of  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Thompson,  Peter  Ervin,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Thompson,  William  Joseph,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Tillman,  Murray  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Timberlake,  Richard  Henry,  Professor  of  Banking  and 
Finance 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Torrance,  Ellis  Paul,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy and  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Travis,  James,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry and  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Tsao,  Ching  Hsi,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Tummins,   Marvin,    Professor   of  Accounting  and 
Business  Law 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Tyler,  David  Earl,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology 
and  Parasitology,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
inary Pathology  and  Parasitology  and  Director  of 
Instructional  Resources  Program,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine 
Ph.D.  Iowa  State 

Ulmer,  Roland,  C,  Professor  of  Adult  Education 
Ed.D.,  Flordia  State 

Uzes,  Charles  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  California  (Riverside) 

Van    Eseltine,    William    Parker,    Professor   of  Medical 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Van  Fleet,  Dick  Scott,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis 

Varon,  Edith,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis 

Veal,  L.  Ramon,  Associate  Professor  of  Language  Edu- 
cation 
Ph.D.,  South  Carolina 

Vincent,  Marilyn  Ford,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Vines,  Herbert,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  California 

Vinson,  John  Chalmers,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Duke 


Voorhies,  Michael  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Wyoming 

Waal, Carla,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Wachowiak,  Frank  Anthony,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Iowa 

Wade,  Adelbert  Elton,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Waggoner,  William  Horace,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Walker,  Lester  Carl,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Wallace,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly.  Tech. 

Washburn,    Kenneth    Wayne,    Associate    Professor   of 
Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Weathersby,Augustus  Burns,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Weaver,  James   B.,  Jr.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Agron- 
omy 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Weaver,   Wendell    William,    Professor   of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Wendt,  Paul  Francis,  Visiting  Professor  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

West,  Robert  Hunter,  Alumni  Foundation  Distin- 
guished Professor  of  English,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English   and  Chairman   of  the  Division  of 
Language  and  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

White,  William  Francis,   Professor  of  Educational  Psy- 
chology 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

Whitworth,    Clyde    Weydell,    Associate    Professor    of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Wiebe,  William  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Wiegert,  Richard  George,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Wilbanks,  William  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Wilkinson,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agrono- 
my, Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  California  (Davis) 

Williams,  Charlotte  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Special 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Williams,  Floyd  Wendell,  Associate  Professor  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Williams,    William    Lawrence,    Research    Professor   of 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
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Wilson,  James  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics Education 
Ph.D.,  Stanford 

Wood,  Robert  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Woodruff,  James  Frederick,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Wynes,   Charles   E.,    Professor  of  History  and  Assis- 
tant Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Wynn,  Willard   Kendall,   Associate   Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Wynne,  Kenneth  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Yeargan,  Percy,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Business 
Law  and  Head  of  Department  of  Accounting  and 
Business  Law 
Ph.D.,  Alabama 

Ziemke,  Earl  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Ziomek,  Henryk,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

ADJUNCT  MEMBERS 

Anderson,  Oscar  Emmet,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy,  Experiment, 
Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Bailey,    George    W.,    Adjunct    Research    Associate    in 
Agronomy,  College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D., Purdue 

Bell,  Durham  K.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Patholo- 
gy, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Blomquist,    Richard    F.,    Adjunct    Professor   of   Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Box,  James  E.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Agron- 
omy 
Ph.D.,  Utah  State 

Brisbin,  I.  Lehr,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry 
Science    and    Research    Associate,    AEC    Savannah 
River 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Bruce,  Robert  Russell,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Buren,  William  F.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Campbell,   William   Andrew,    Professor  of  Forest  Re- 
sources and  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Chalfant,  Richard  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomolo- 
gy, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.d.,  Wisconsin 


Hardcastle,  Willis  Sanford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Marks,   Henry   Lewis,    Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Poultry  Science,  College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

Marx,  Donald   Henry,   Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

McCormick,  William  C,   Professor  of  Animal  Science 
and  Head   of  the  Department   of  Animal  Science, 
Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M 

Menzel,  David  W.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Director  of  the  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Papaconstaninou,  John,  Adjunct  Research  Professor  of 
Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Powers,  Harry  Robert,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate 
in  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Purcell,  Joseph  Carroll,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Roppel,   Richard   M.,    Adjunct  Associate   Professor  of 
Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Rowan,  Samuel  J.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Ruehle,  John  Leonard,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Siegel,   Herbert   S.,   Adjunct  Associate   Professor  and 
Research  Physiologist  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Snow,  James  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State 

Sparks,  Alton  N.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Stewart,  T.  Bonner,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Taras,  Michael  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  For- 
est Resources 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Tippens,    Hamlin    Hannibal,    Associate    Professor    of 
Entomology,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Auburn 

Wiseman,  Billy  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  En- 
tomology, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

Yates,   Harry   O.,   Ill,    Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Young,  John  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 
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Inquiries   and   requests  for  information  and  applica- 
tion forms  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

Graduate  Admissions  Director 
Graduate  School 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  (404)  542-2925 

Housing  for  single  students: 

Department  of  University  Housing 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  404/542-1421 

Housing  for  married  students: 

Married  Student  Housing  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone:  4041  542-1473 

Payment  of  fees  and  deposits: 

Treasurer's  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telepnone:  404/542-2786 

Scholarships  and  Loans: 

Office  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 
Telephone  404/  542-3375 


Produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Relations 
The  University  of  Georgia 

Design/Sharon  Jones 
Photography/ Walker  Montgomery 
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CALENDAR 
1973-75 


Summer  Quarter  1973 

June  11 

Registration 

June  12 

Classes  begin 

July  4 
Holiday 

July  77 

Short  term  classes  end 

July  19-20 

Short  term  examinations 

August  8 

Through  term  classes  end 

August  9-11 

Through  term  examinations 

August  15 
Graduation 


Fall  Quarter  1973 

September  14 

Residence  halls  open 

September  17 

Orientation  and  counseling 

September  18 
Late  registration 

September  19 
Classes  begin 

November  21-25 
Thanksgiving  recess 

November  30 
Classes  end 

December  3-7 
Examinations 

December  10 
Christmas  vacation  begins 


Winter  Quarter  1974 

January  1 

Residence  halls  open 

January  2 

Late  registration 

January  3 
Classes  begin 

February  28 

Constitution  examination 

March  13 
Classes  end 

March  14-19 
Examinations 

March  20-25 
Spring  recess 

Spring  Quarter  1974 

March  24 

Residence  halls  open 

March  25 

Late  registration 

March  26 
Classes  begin 

May  15 

Honors  Day 

June  3 

Classes  end 

June  4-8 

Examinations 

June  12 
Graduation 
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Summer  Quarter  1974 

June  17 

Registration 

June  18 

Classes  begin 

July  4 
Holiday 

July  23 

Short  term  classes  end 

July  25-26 

Short  term  examinations 

August  14 

Through  term  classes  end 

August  15-17 

Through  term  examinations 

August  21 
Graduation 

Fall  Quarter  1974 

September  13 

Residence  halls  open 

September  16 

Orientation  and  counseling 

September  17 
Late  registration 

September  18 
Classes  begin 

November  26 
Classes  end 

November  27-December  1 
Thanksgiving  recess 

December  2-6 
Examinations 

December  9 
Christmas  vacation  begins 


Winter  Quarter  1975 

January  2 

Residence  halls  open 

January  3 

Late  registration 

January  6 
Classes  begin 

February  27 

Constitution  examination 

March  14 
Classes  end 

March  15-20 
examinations 

March  21-25 
Spring  recess 

Spring  Quarter  1975 

March  24 

Residence  halls  open 

March  25 

Late  registration 

March  26 
Classes  begin 

May  14 

Honors  Day 

June  3 

Classes  end 

June  4-9 

Examinations 

June  13 
Graduation 


Summer  Quarter  1975 

June  16- August  15 
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CAMPUS 

MAP 

KEY 


i. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


Academic  Building  (Student  Affairs,  Financial 
Aid,  Registrar,  Honors  Program,  Admissions), 
7-B 

Aderhold  Building  (College  of  Education),  2-K 
Administrative  Data  Processing  Building,  5-A 
Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  2-M 
Agricultural  Extension  Building,  5-N 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority,  5-L 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  Fraternity,  1-1 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity,  2-H 
Alumni  House  (Alumni  Relations),  4-N 
Baldwin  Hall  (Sociology,  Anthropology,  Politi- 
cal Science),  4-D 
Baptist  Student  Union,  6-F 
Barrow   Hall    (Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Electron  Microscopy  Lab,  Safety  Services),  3-1 
Baseball  Field,  4-P 

Biological  Sciences  Building  (Entomology,  Mi- 
crobiology, Zoology),  3-H 
Bishop  House  (Art),  5-C 
Boggs  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  5-J 
Bolton  Hall  Cafeteria,  7-) 
Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center  (Com- 
puter   Center,    Mathematics,    Statistics,    Bio- 
chemistry,    Dean,     Graduate     School,     Vice 
President  for  Research),  3-) 
Brumby  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  9-M 
Business  Administration  Building,  5-E 
Business  Services  Building,  5-A 
Business  Services  Annex,  5-A 
Candler  Hall  (School  of  Social  Work,  Institute 
of  Higher  Education),  7-C 
Catholic  Center,  6-P 
Chapel,  6-B 

Chemistry  Building,  3-H 
Child  Development  Laboratory,  3-L 
Chi  Phi  Fraternity,  7-C 
Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  7-E 
Church  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  5-J 
Clark  Howell  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  5-1 
Coliseum  (Athletic  Department),  4-N 
Conner  Hall,  (Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
being  renovated),  3-1 


34.  Creswell  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  7-K 

35.  Dairy  Farm,  1-L 

36.  Dairy  Science  Creamery,  3-K 

37.  Dawson  Hall  (School  of  Home  Economics),  3-) 

38.  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  2-H 

39.  Delta  Phi  Epsilon  Sorority,  6-P 

40.  Demosthenian  Hall,  6-B 

41.  Dudley  Hall  (College  of  Education),  2-) 

42.  Ecology  Building  (under  construction),  2-J 

43.  Environmental  Design  Building,  6-D 

44.  Fain  Hall  (College  of  Education),  2-J 

45.  Family  Housing  Office/Campus  Station  Post 
Office,  2-P 

46.  Family  Housing  (University  Village),  2-0 

47.  Fine  Arts  Building  (Music,  Drama),  5-F 

48.  Food  Science  Building,  2-I 

49.  Forest  Resources  Building  (Institute  of  Natural 
Resources),  2-K 

50.  Forestry  Science  Laboratory,  2-L 

51.  Forestry  Science  Lab  Annex,  2-K 

52.  Garden  Club  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  and  Memorial 
Gardens,  6-E 

53.  Geography,  Geology,  Speech  Building,  4-I 

54.  Geology  Hydrothermal  Laboratory,  4-I 

55.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  4-L 

56.  Georgia  Museum  of  Art,  5-C 

57.  Gilbert  Health  Center  (University  Health  Serv- 
ices), 6-D 

58.  Greenhouses,  3-L 

59.  Griggs  Hall  (Arts  &  Sciences),  2-J 

60.  Hardman  Hall  (Air  Force  ROTC,  Military  Cloth- 
ing), 3-J 

61.  Hill  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  5-J 

62.  Hodgson  House  (Episcopalian  Center),  5-K 

63.  Hoke  Smith  Annex  (Cooperative  Extension),  4- 
M 

64.  Home    Management    Courses    (Home    Eco- 
nomics), 3-L 

65.  Industrial  Arts  Building,  2-M 

66.  Joe  Brown  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  6-F 

67.  Journalism  Building,  4-F 

68.  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  7-D 

69.  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity,  2-H 
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70. 
71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 

82. 

83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 

89. 

90. 
91. 

92. 
93. 
94. 

95. 
96. 

97. 
98. 

99. 

100. 


Law  School  Building,  5-D 

Learning  Service  Center  (Social  Work),  5-N  101. 

LeConte  Hall  (History),  4-E  102. 

Legion  Pool,  6-)  103. 

Library,  Main,  5-D  104. 

Library,  Science,  3-)  105. 

Lipscomb  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  6-I  106. 

Livestock   Poultry  Building  (Animal   Science,  107. 

Agricultural  Economics,  Dairy  Science,  Poultry  108. 

Science),  2-H  109. 

1088  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (Auxiliary  Enterprises),  5-M  110. 

1238  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (Pre-School  —  Home  Eco-  111. 

nomics),  5-N  112. 

1242  S.  Lumpkin  St.  (Art),  5-N  113. 

1260  E.   Lumpkin  St.   (Social  Work   Research  114. 

Center),  5-0  115. 

1280  S.   Lumpkin  St.   (Social  Work   Research  116. 

Center),  5-0  117. 

Lumpkin  House  (Rockhouse),  3-I  118. 
Lustrat  House  (Georgia  Review),  5-C 

Lutheran  Center,  5-K  119. 

Mary  Lyndon  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  4-K  120. 

Married  Student  Housing,  1-P  121. 

McWhorter  Hall  (Athletic  Men's  Residence),  122. 

3-N  123. 

Meigs  Hall  (Germanic  &  Slavic  Languages,  En-  124. 
vironmental  Design),  7-C 

Mell  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  6-I  125. 
Memorial  Hall  (University  Union,  Student  Ac-  126. 
tivities),  4-F  127. 
Military  Science  Building  (Army  ROTC),  5-F  128. 
Milledge  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  3-F  129. 
Miller  Plant  Sciences  Building  (Botany,  Agron- 
omy, Horticulture,  Plant  Pathology),  2-L  130. 
Moore  College  (Romance  Languages),  7-C  131. 
Morris  Hall  (Law  &  Graduate  Men's  Res-  132. 
idence),  6-F  133. 
Myers  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  4-K  134. 
New  College  (Dean,  Arts  &  Sciences,  Internal  135. 
Auditing,  University  Relations),  6-C  136. 
Oglethorpe  House  (Private  Co-Ed  Residence),  137. 
5-L  138. 
Old  College  (President,  Provost,  Vice  Presi- 
dents for  Instruction,  Development  and  Serv- 


ice, Campus  Planning,  ICAD),  5-C 
Park  Hall  (English,  Literature),  5-E 
Payne  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  3-E 
Peabody  Hall  (Philosophy  &  Religion),  5-D 
Personnel  Services  Building  (Mail  Room),  5-B 
Pharmacy  Building,  3-K 
Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity,  6-G 
Phi  Kappa  Hall,  6-B 
Physical  Plant,  2-I 
Physics  &  Astronomy  Building,  4-I 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  6-E 
Post  Office  (Self-Service),  6-I 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  1-J 
Practice  Fields,  5-0 
Psychology  Building,  4-E 
Public  Safety  Building,  5-G 
Recording  for  the  Blind  (Non-University),  8-G 
Reed  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  3-F 
Russell  Hall  (Men's  Residence,  Housing  and 
Off-Campus  Housing  Offices),  8-L 
Rutherford  Hall  (Women's  Residence),  4-J 
Sanford  Stadium,  3-G 
Sigma  Chi  Fraternity,  6-G 
Sigma  Nu  Fraternity,  2-H 
Snelling  Hall  Cafeteria,  3-L 
Soule  Hall  (Department  of  Offender  Rehabil- 
itation), 4-J 

South  Thomas  Street  Building  (Art),  4-A 
Stegeman  Hall  (Men's  Physical  Education),  5-H 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi  Fraternity,  6-H 
Tennis  Courts,  3-0 

Terrell  Hall  (Institute  of  Government,  Printing 
Department,  Public  Relations),  6-B 
Track  Field,  5-P 

Tucker  Hall  (Men's  Residence),  2-J 
University  Book  Store,  4-G 
Veterinary  Medicine  Building,  2-M 
Visual  Arts  Building  (Art),  4-C 
Visual  Arts  Annex,  5-B 
Waddel  Hall  (University  Press),  5-C 
Wesley  Foundation  (Methodist  Center),  5-M 
Women's  Physical  Education  Building,  3-K 
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UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM  OF 
GEORGIA 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

Jesse  Hill,  Atlanta 
State-at-Large  (1973-1978) 

John  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Dublin 
State-at-Large  (1970-1977) 

Roy  V.  Harris,  Augusta 
State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Augusta 
State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

Sam  A.  Way,  III,  Hawkinsville 
State-at-Large  (1972-1976) 

Mrs.  Hugh  Peterson,  Sr.,  Ailey 
First  District  (1970-1976) 

John  I.  Spooner,  Donalsonville 
Second  District  (1968-1975) 

John  H.  Robinson,  III,  Americus 
Third  District  (1968-1975) 

John  R.  Richardson,  Conyers 
Fourth  District  (1970-1977) 

W.  Lee  Burge,  Atlanta 
Fifth  District  (1968-1975) 

David  H.  Tisinger,  Carrollton 
Sixth  District  (1971-1978) 

James  D.  Maddox,  Rome 
seventh  District  (1973-1980) 

Charles  A.  Harris,  Ocilla 
Eighth  District  (1971-1978) 

P.  Robert  Smith,  Winder 
Ninth  District  (1973-1980) 

Carey  Williams,  Greensboro 
Tenth  District  (1972-1979) 


OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Chairman 

Charles  A.  Harris,  Vice  Chairman 

George  L.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Chancellor 

John  O.  Eidson,  Vice  Chancellor 

John  W.  Hooper,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 

James  E.  Boyd,  Vice  Chancellor-Academic  Development 

Mario  J.  Goglia,  Wee  Chancellor-Research 

Howard  Jordan,  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor-Services 

Shealy  E.  McCoy,  Vice  Chancellor-Fiscal  Affairs  and 
Treasurer 

Harry  B.  O'Rear,  Wee  Chancellor-Health  Affairs 

Frank  C.  Dunham,  Wee  Chancellor-Construction  and 
Physical  Plant 

James  L.  Carmon,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor-Computing 
Systems 

Robert  M.  Joiner,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor- 
Communications 

Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Harris,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor- 
Personnel 

Haskin  R.  Pounds,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

Henry  G.  Neal,  Executive  Secretary 

Harry  H.  Murphy,  Director  of  Public  Information 

C.  C.  Murray,  Director,  Interinstitutional  Programs  in 
International  Affairs 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  GEORGIA 


OFFICERS  OF  GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

President 

Frederick  Corbet  Davison,  President 
Albert  Bruce  Jones,  Assistant  to  the  President 
William  L.  Cook,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Provost 

S.  William  Pelletier,  Provost 
Walter  Paschal  Reeves,  Jr.,  Associate  to  the  Provost 
James  Benson  Kenney,  Associate  to  the  Provost 
Sidney  Edward  Brown,  Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Vice  President  for  Instruction 

William  L.  Hays,  Vice  President 

*  ,  Assistant  Vice  President 

Ted  Lewis  Hammock,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
Fred  Thurman  Colhard,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 

Vice  President  for  Research 

Robert  Cletus  Anderson,  Vice  President 
Charles  Herbert  Douglas,  Assistant  Vice  President 

and  Director  of  General  Research 
William  Oates  Burke,  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  University  Research 
Park 

Vice  President  for  Services 

S.  Eugene  Younts,  Vice  President 

Robert  Louis  Rowan,  Administrative  Assistant 

Vice  President  for  Development  and  University 
Relations 

H.  Perk  Robins,  Vice  President 

J.  Donald  Elam,  Assistant  Vice  President 
Louis  T.  Griffith,  Dean  of  University  Relations 

Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Allan  Wedford  Barber,  Acting  Vice  President 
Jenkins  Comer  Whitehead,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice  President 

Libraries 

Warren  Norman  Boes,  Director 

Helen  Joanne  Harrar,  Associate  Director 

*Position  vacant  at  time  of  publication 


Registrar  and  Admissions 

Walter  Newman  Danner,  Registrar 

Morris  Overton  Phelps,  Director  of  Admissions 

Student  Affairs 

*  ,  Dean 

Mary  Louise  McBee,  Associate  Dean 
Charles  E.  Kozoll,  Associate  Dean 

COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1801) 

John  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Dean 

School  of  Law  (1859) 

J.  Ralph  Beaird,  Acting  Dean 

School  of  Pharmacy  (1903) 

Kenneth  Lee  Waters,  Dean 

College  of  Agriculture  (1906) 

Henry  Wilburn  Carren,  Dean 

School  of  Forest  Resources  (1906) 

Allyn  Marsh  Herrick,  Dean 

College  of  Education  (1908) 

Joseph  Anderson  Williams,  Dean 

Graduate  School  (1910) 

Hardy  Malcolm  Edwards,  Dean 

College  of  Business  Administration  (1912) 

William  Crawford  Flewellen,  Jr.,  Dean 

School  of  Journalism  (1915) 

Warren  Kendall  Agee,  Dean 

School  of  Home  Economics  (1933) 

Emily  H.  Quinn,  Dean 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (1946) 

Richard  B.  Talbot,  Dean 

School  of  Social  Work  (1964) 

Charles  Ashley  Stewart,  Dean 

School  of  Environmental  Design  (1969) 

*  ,  Dean 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 

When  The  University  of  Georgia  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  on  January  27, 1785,  Georgia 
became  the  first  state  to  charter  a  state  supported  uni- 
versity. In  1784  the  General  Assembly  had  set  aside  40,000 
acres  of  land  to  endow  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in 
Augusta  on  February  13,  1786,  Abraham  Baldwin  was  se- 
lected president  of  the  University.  Baldwin,  a  native  of 
Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  who  had 
come  to  Georgia  in  1784,  drafted  the  charter  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  was  actually  established  in  1801  when 
a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  selected  a  land  site. 
John  Milledge,  later  a  governor  of  the  state,  purchased 
and  gave  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  chosen  tract  of  633 
acres  of  the  banks  of  the  Oconee  River  in  northeast 
Georgia. 

Josiah  Meigs  was  named  president  of  the  University 
and  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building,  originally 
called  Franklin  College  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  now  known  as  Old  College.  The  University  opened 
in  1801  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1804. 

The  curriculum  of  traditional  classical  studies  was 
broadened  in  1843  to  include  courses  in  law,  and  again 
in  1872  when  the  University  received  federal  funds  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 

Thirteen  schools  and  colleges,  with  auxiliary  divisions, 
carry  on  the  University's  programs  of  teaching,  research 
and  service.  These  colleges  and  schools  and  the  dates  of 
their  establishment  as  separate  administrative  units  are: 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1801;  School  of  Law,  1859; 
School  of  Pharmacy,  1903;  College  of  Agriculture,  1906; 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  1906;  College  of  Education, 
1908;  Graduate  School,  1910;  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, 1912;  School  of  Journalism,  1915;  School  of 
Home  Economics,  1933;  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
1946;  School  of  Social  Work,  1964;  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design,  1969.  The  Division  of  General  Extension, 
now  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  was 
incorporated  into  the  University  in  1947. 

In  1931  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  placed  all 
state  supported  institutions  of  higher  education,  includ- 
ing The  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  single  board.  This  organization,  known  as  the  Universi- 


ty System  of  Georgia,  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. The  Board  of  Regents'  executive  officer,  the 
chancellor,  exercises  a  general  supervisory  control  over 
all  institutions  of  the  University  System.  Each  institution 
in  the  system  has  its  own  executive  officers  and  faculty. 


PURPOSE 


"To  teach  and 


"Et  docere  et  rerum  exquirere  causas" 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  things." 

The  University  of  Georgia's  motto  succinctly  sums  up 
its  purpose  for  existence.  It  is  this  three-part  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  nation  that 
shapes  the  University's  growth  and  development. 


Instruction 

Teaching,  historically  the  oldest  function  and  purpose  of 
the  University,  continues  to  be  a  primary  and  important 
responsibility.  The  institution  affirms  that  the  most  basic 
right  of  its  students  is  to  receive  from  the  University,  its 
faculty  and  administration,  that  type  of  instruction,  as- 
sistance and  counseling  which  will  enable  students  to 
develop  their  talents  to  the  fullest. 

Through  its  teaching  and  research  programs,  the  Uni- 
versity seeks  to  stimulate  a  healthy  respect  for  truth  and 
facts;  to  promote  in  the  students  an  analytical  capacity 
of  mind,  enabling  them  to  form  intelligent  conclusions 
and  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  things;  and  to  prepare 
them  to  function  effectively  as  responsible  citizens  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  The  University  makes  every 
effort  to  provide  the  broadest  possible  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  youth  of  the  state  and  to  prepare  them 
for  a  variety  of  careers  and  professions  through  degree- 
oriented  programs  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
professional  levels. 

One  of  the  most  important  academic  developments  at 
the  University  in  recent  years  has  been  its  emergence  as 
a  major  institution  of  graduate  education,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  the  state,  region  and  country  in 
meeting  the  need  for  persons  with  graduate  education 
and  training. 
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Research 


The  enlargement,  expansion  and  application  of  knowl- 
edge through  programs  of  basic  and  applied  research  is 
another  primary  purpose  of  the  University.  The 
institution's  research  commitment  is  designed  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  research  programs  and  to  encourage 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  every  discipline  with 
which  the  University  is  concerned.  At  The  University  of 
Georgia,  the  research  activities  of  students  and  faculty 
alike  are  encouraged  and  supported. 

Research  activities  are  conducted  as  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  all  academic  departments.  In  addition,  research 
centers  and  institutes  have  been  created  to  study  special- 
ized problems  or  to  house  specialized  equipment.  Such 
facilities  bring  together  investigators  from  several  sub- 
ject areas  for  interdisciplinary  study,  and  they  make  pos- 
sible consultation  and  other  services  to  government  and 
industry. 

These  specialized  research  facilities  include:  the  Com- 
puter Center,  Institute  of  Ecology,  Marine  Institute,  Insti- 
tute of  Natural  Resources,  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Research,  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  the 
University  Research  Park.  The  park,  a  scientific  commu- 
nity in  an  academic  setting,  contains  several  University 
research  laboratories  as  well  as  a  number  of  federal,  state 
and  private  laboratories  which  work  closely  with  the 
University. 


Service 

The  service  function  of  the  University  seeks  to  expand 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  the  teaching  and  re- 
search faculty  beyond  the  physical  limits  of  the  Athens 
campus.  Through  the  service  program,  the  University 
draws  on  its  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  applies  its  re- 
sources to  problems  and  situations  throughout  the  state 
for  the  benefit  of  Georgia  citizens. 

The  service  program  is  implemented  in  numerous 
ways  through  units  and  agencies  of  the  University.  The 
Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  the  Institute  of  Government,  the 
Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Development,  the  Ru- 
ral Development  Center  in  Tifton,  the  Marine  Extension 
Center  at  Skidaway  Island  and  the  service  efforts  of  each 
of  the  University's  13  schools  and  colleges  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  assisting  Georgia's  residents  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  service  outreach  is  pervasive,  touching  almost  ev- 
ery imaginable  area  of  human  life.  Through  it,  problems 


in  government  at  every  level,  business,  industry,  law, 
medicine,  social  welfare,  education,  agriculture  and 
many  other  important  fields  are  studied  and  dealt  with 
by  University  specialists. 


ACCREDITATION 


The  University  of  Georgia  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  the  University's  13  colleges  and  schools 
are  further  accredited  by  appropriate  educational  associ- 
ations. 


RESOURCES 


The  Athens  Campus 

The  first  buildings  of  the  University  were  built  in  a  pri- 
meval forest.  The  town  of  Athens  which  grew  up  about 
the  University  community,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  the  state.  It  has  retained  much  of  its  Old 
South  charm. 

The  North  Campus  of  the  University,  in  the  heart  of 
Athens,  contains  thirty-seven  major  buildings  that  house 
a  large  part  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Enviromental  De- 
sign, and  the  School  of  Journalism.  Noteworthy  among 
these  buildings  are  Old  College  (1801),  New  College 
(1832),  Demosthenian  Hall  (1824),  the  University  Chapel 
(1832),  and  Phi  Kappa  Hall  (1834).  The  Ladies'  Garden 
Club  Founders  Memorial  Garden  enhances  the  area  near 
the  Landscape  Architecture  Building. 

On  the  South  Campus  forty  major  buildings  house  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  the  Coliseum,  the  Science  Center,  and  the 
Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Research  Center. 

These  campuses  and  adjacent  lands  used  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
cover  approximately  3,500  acres. 
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Libraries 

The  resources  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  are  availa- 
ble to  the  students  and  faculties  of  all  colleges  and 
schools.  On  June  30,  1972,  the  libraries  contained  1,244, 
501  volumes  and  699,801  microforms,  plus  many  manu- 
scripts, maps,  and  other  items. 

Collections  of  particular  value  include  the  famous  De- 
Renne  Library  of  Georgia  and  Southern  historical  mate- 
rial, which  contains  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States;  the  Moore  collection  of  Southern 
history;  the  Keith  Read  Collection  of  Georgia  manu- 
scripts; and  some  early  Georgia  colonial  manuscripts 
originally  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  first  president  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Georgia  colony;  and  the  rich  and 
extensive  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  Southern  literature 
and  history,  presented  by  Felix  Hargett,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1924.  The  mathematical  collection,  based  on  the 
13,000-volume  library  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  acquired  in  1951,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  libraries  contain  United  States  government  pub- 
lications and  maps  by  the  Army  Map  Service.  The  doc- 
ument collection  contains  many  publications  of  the 
states,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and 
other  international  organizations.  Current  subscriptions 
for  more  than  19,000  periodicals  and  newspapers  are 
augmented  by  publications  of  important  universities  and 
scholarly  societies. 

The  libraries  consist  of  the  Main  Library  (Hah  Dunlap 
Little  Memorial  Library),  the  Science  Library,  and  the  Law 
Library.  All  resources  except  those  in  law  are  included  in 
the  card  catalog  in  the  Main  Library.  Stacks  are  open  to 
faculty  members  and  students  alike. 

Main  Library  hours  are  from  7:50  a.m.  to  12  midnight, 
Monday  through  Thursday;  7:50  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  on  Friday; 
9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday;  and  2  p.m.  to  12  midnight 
on  Sunday.  Branch  library  hours  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  those  served. 


Laboratory  Facilities 

The  Science  Center  consists  of  six  buildings  housing  the 
biological  sciences,  chemistry,  physics,  geography  and 
geology,  food  science,  and  poultry  science.  All  have 
well-equipped  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  have 
extensive  laboratory  facilities.  Modern  business  ma- 
chines are  used  in  accounting  and  business  procedures 
courses  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  and 


the  School  of  Journalism  maintains  a  press  room  and  a 
radio-television  studio  for  practical  training.  The  Com- 
puter Center,  which  ranks  among  the  most  powerful  ins- 
tallations in  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  is 
located  on  south  campus  in  the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies 
Research  Center. 


ATHENS 

Georgia's  "Classic  City,"  Athens  blends  the  old  with  the 
new.  Careful  to  preserve  its  "Old  South"  charm  and  her- 
itage, as  reflected  in  its  Federal,  Greek  Revival,  and  Victo- 
rian architecture,  the  city  also  has  made  great  strides  in 
developing  its  cultural  and  industrial  resources  for  future 
growth  and  development. 

Athens  is  the  county  seat  of  Clarke  County  and  is  locat- 
ed about  70  miles  east  of  Atlanta.  Driving  time  to  down- 
town Atlanta  is  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
city  also  is  served  by  air  and  bus. 

The  city  population,  according  to  the  1970  U.  S.  census, 
was  placed  near  45,000;  the  area  population  in  1970  was 
about  65,000.  A  "college  town"  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  Athens  appreciates  its  university  population,  while 
recognizing  its  obligation  to  all  residents  to  grow  in- 
dependently of  the  University.  Through  such  efforts, 
Athens  has  successfully  taken  its  place  among  the  lead- 
ing municipalities  of  the  state. 

Athen's  elevation  is  600  to  800  feet  above  mean  sea 
level.  Because  of  its  geographic  location,  the  city  is  shel- 
tered from  much  of  the  extreme  weather  of  the  winter 
season.  Mean  temperature  for  January,  the  coldest 
month,  is  43°  F.,  and  for  July,  the  warmest  month,  79°  F. 
Average  minimum  and  maximum  temperatures  for  Janu- 
ary are  33°  and  53°  F.,  and  for  July,  68°  and  89°  F.  Average 
rainfall  is  50.42  inches. 

While  boasting  its  own  cultural,  entertainment  and 
recreational  facilities  in  and  around  the  Athens  area, 
many  of  which  are  attracted  by  the  University,  Athens 
also  is  sufficiently  close  to  Atlanta  to  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  offered  by  one  of  the  nation's  larger 
cities. 

Athens  is  served  by  two  daily  newspapers,  plus  the 
Atlanta  newspapers;  four  local  radio  stations,  plus  the 
University's  radio  station,  WUOG-FM;  network  tele- 
vision by  direct  reception  or  cable  from  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Asheville,  N.  C, 
plus  WGTV,  the  University's  educational  station;  two  w 
well-staffed  and  well-equipped  hospitals  offering  com- 
prehensive health  care  and  service;  and  more  than  75 
churches  of  all  denominations. 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
of  established  good  moral  character.  The  University  of 
Georgia  complies  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Each  applicant's  record  should  reflect  promise  of 
growth,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  The  University  reserves  the  right,  in  every 
case,  to  reject  any  applicant  whose  general  records  do 
not  indicate  success  in  the  University  environment,  not- 
withstanding the  completion  of  other  requirements. 

The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to  examine  fur- 
ther any  "applicant  by  the  use  of  psychological, 
achievement,  aptitude  tests,  and  personal  interview. 


Requirements  for  In-State 
Student  Status 

In  order  to  register  as  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  a  student  must  establish  the  fol- 
lowing facts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registering  officer: 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  seeks  to  register  or  re-register  at  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a 
resident  student  only  upon  a  showing  by  him 
that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian  has 
been  legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period 
of  at  least  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  registration  or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is 
appointed  as  guardian  of  a  non-resident  mi- 
nor, such  minor  will  not  be  permitted  to  reg- 
ister as  a  resident  student  until  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appointment,  and 
then  only  upon  proper  showing  that  such  ap- 
pointment was  not  made  to  avoid  the  non- 
resident fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  18  years  of  age,  he  may 
register  as  a  resident  student  only  upon  show- 
ing thatjne  has  been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for 
at  least  12  months  prior  to  the  registration 
date. 

Any  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is 


enrolled  as  a  student  in  any  educational  insti- 
tution in  Georgia  may  not  be  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  12  months'  domicile  and  residence 
herein  required  when  it  appears  that  the  stu- 
dent came  into  the  state  and  remained  in  the 
state  for  the  primary  purpose  of  attending  a 
school  or  college. 

4.  A  full-time  faculty  member  in  an  institution  of 
the  University  System,  his  or  her  spouse,  and 
minor  children  may  register  on  the  payment  of 
resident  fees,  even  though  the  faculty  member 
has  not  been  in  residence  in  Georgia  for  a 
period  of  12  months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor 
change  residence  to  another  state  following  a 
period  of  residence  in  Georgia,  the  minor  may 
continue  to  take  courses  for  a  period  of  12 
consecutive  months  on  the  payment  of  resi- 
dent fees.  After  the  expiration  of  the  12 
months'  period,  the  student  may  continue  his 
registration  only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at 
the  non-resident  rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  stationed  in  Georgia,  and 
their  dependents,  may  become  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  institutions  of  the  University  system  as 
resident  students  provided  they  file  with  the 
institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the 
following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military 
official  showing  that  the  applicant's  "home 
of  record"  is  the  state  of  Georgia;  and 

(b)  Evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote 
in  Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of 
age,  is  the  child  of  parents  who  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting 
parent  or  guardian,  filed  a  Georgia  state  in- 
come tax  return  during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of 
the  University  System  under  the  sponsorship 
of  recognized  civic  or  religious  groups  located 
in  this  state,  may  be  enrolled  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  resident  fees,  provided  the  number  of 
such  foreign  students  in  any  one  institution 
does  not  exceed  the  quota  approved  by  the 
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Board  of  Regents  for  that  institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident 
students;  provided,  however,that  an  alien  who 
is  living  in  this  country  under  a  visa  permitting 
permanent  residence  or  who  has  filed  with  the 
proper  federal  immigration  authorities  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and 
their  dependents  may  enroll  as  students  in 
University  System  institutions  on  payment  of 
resident  fees  when  it  appears  that  such  teach- 
ers have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine  months, 
that  they  were  engaged  in  teaching  during  this 
nine  months'  period,  and  that  they  have  been 
employed  to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensu- 
ing school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and 
who  is  a  student  in  an  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  marries  a  non-resident  of  the 
state,  she  may  continue  to  attend  the  institu- 
tion on  payment  of  resident  fees,  provided 
that  her  enrollment  is  continuous. 

11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia 
marries  a  man  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia,  she 
will  not  be  eligible  to  register  as  a  resident 
student  in  a  University  System  institution  until 
she  has  been  domiciled  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
for  a  period  of  12  months  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  as- 
sistantships  requiring  at  least  one-third  time 
service  may  register  as  students  in  the  institu- 
tion in  which  they  are  employed  on  payment 
of  resident  fees. 


How  To  Apply 

Application  for  admission  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  director  of  admissions.  Completion  of  ALL  forms  and 
requirements  is  mandatory  before  the  applicant's  re- 
quest for  admission  can  be  considered.  Completed  forms 
must  be  received  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  registration 
date  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non-refundable 
$10.00  check  or  money  order  to  cover  the  expense  of 
processing  the  application.  See  the  Financial  section  of 
this  bulletin  for  complete  explanation  of  fees. 

Application  for  admission  or  readmission  must  be 
completed  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
acceptance  of  application  forms  when  enrollment  limits 
are  reached. 


Test  Requirements 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Test  and  the  English  Composition  and  Interme- 
diate Mathematics  Achievement  Tests  are  required  of  all 
freshman  applicants. 

Students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  foreign 
language  in  high  school  must  take  the  College  Board 
Achievement  Test  in  that  language. 

Results  of  these  tests  must  be  filed  with  the  director  of 
admissions  by  the  required  date.  Contact  the  director  of 


admissions  for  the  required  dates  for  each  registration 
period. 

Information  for  making  application  to  take  the  re- 
quired tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal or  counselor,  or  directly  from  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  P.  O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  jersey 
08540. 


Specific  College  and 
School  Requirements 

The  applicant  must  have  a  minimum  of  16  units  from  an 
accredited  high  school  and  meet  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  college  or  school  he  wishes  to  enter.  Specif- 
ic course  requirements  of  the  several  colleges  and 
schools  follow. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (except  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Physics  curricula),  College  of  Agriculture  (ex- 
cept Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering  cur- 
riculum), College  of  Business  Administration,  College  of 
Education,  School  of  Environmental  Design,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  and  School  of  journalism. 


Units 

Required  Subjects 

10 

English 

4 

Algebra 

1 

Other  mathematics 

1 

Social  studies 

2 

Science 

2 

Optional  subjects  from  Group 

A  bel 

ow 

4 

Optional  subjects  from 

Group 

B  below 

2 

Total 

16 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


Units 

Required  Subjects 

12 

English 

4 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

3 

Plane  Geometry 

1 

Social  studies 

2 

Chemistry  or  Physics 

1 

Other  sciences 

1 

''Optional  subjects  from 

Group  A  below 

4 

Optional  subjects  from 

Group  B  below 

1 

Total 

17 

Optional  subjects 

Group  A 

Group  B 

English 

Other 

subjects 

for 

Foreign  Language 

which 

credit  is 

Mathematics 

awarded  by  accredited 

Science 

high  schools. 

Social  studies 

1  For  students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  two  units  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  advisable. 
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Fractional  credits  of  a  value  of  less  than  one-half  unit 
will  not  be  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  will 
be  accepted  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  credits  from 
any  high  school  or  other  institution,  notwithstanding  its 
accredited  status,  where  the  University  determines,  ei- 
ther from  investigation  or  otherwise,  that  the  quality  of 
instruction  available  at  such  high  school  or  institution  is 
for  any  reason  deficient  or  unsatisfactory. 

The  director  of  admissions  or  the  admissions  commit- 
tee may  take  into  consideration  the  overall  high  school 
scholastic  record,  scores  of  aptitude  and  achievement 
tests,  personal  data  and  personal  recommendations  in 
determining  a  waiver  of  one  or  more  of  the  prescribed 
units. 


Grade  Average 

Applicants  who  qualify  under  the  above  unit  require- 
ments must  have  a  predicted  grade  point  average  which 
indicates  the  student  has  the  ability  to  pursue  effectively 
the  educational  program  of  the  University.  The  predicted 
grade  point  average  is  based  upon  high  school  record, 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  scores,  and  other 
pertinent  data  as  determined  by  the  admissions  commit- 
tee of  the  University. 


Evaluation  of  Applicant 

If  the  application  forms,  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores,  and  other  required  records  of  the  applicant  are 
found  to  be  complete  and  in  proper  order,  the  applicant 
will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  predicted  grade  point 
average,  scholastic  aptitude,  biographical  data,  social 
and  psychological  adjustment,  and  the  probability  of  his 
completing  the  requirements  for  the  desired  degree. 

The  admissions  committee  and/or  the  academic  dean 
shall  review  any  application  directed  to  them  by  the 
director  of  admissions  for  total  study  and  subsequent 
recommendation  to  the  director  of  admissions. 

Acceptance  of  each  and  every  application  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  director  of  admissions,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal  as  provided  in  the  University  System. 


Choice  of  School  or  College 

A  student  should  register  in  the  school  or  college  in 
which  his  major  interest  lies.  If  he  is  undecided,  he 
should  register  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Each 
school  and  college  is  described  and  explained  in  a  sep- 
arate section  of  this  bulletin. 


Transfer  Students 

Transfer  students  must  comply  with  the  foregoing  reg- 
ulations relative  to  admission  procedures,  requirements, 
and  dates  for  filing  the  completed  applications. 

The  applicant  must  request  that  all  official  transcripts 
of  studies  pursued  at  any  other  colleges  or  universities  be 
sent  to  the  director  of  admissions.  These  transcripts  must 
provide  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal.  A  student 
who  is  on  probation  or  who  has  been  dismissed  from 
another  institution  because  of  poor  scholarship  or  disci- 
plinary reasons  may  not  enter  the  University. 

The  amount  of  credit  that  The  University  will  allow  for 
work  done  in  another  institution  within  a  given  period 
of  time  may  not  exceed  the  normal  amount  of  credit  that 
could  have  been  earned  at  the  University  during  that 


time.  A  maximum  of  105  academic  quarter  hours  from  a 
junior  college,  or  150  academic  quarter  hours  from  a 
senior  college  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree;  however, 
most  programs  at  the  University  require  a  minimum  of  90 
quarter  hours  in  residence. 

Baccalaureate  degree  programs  offered  by  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  in  The  University  of  Georgia  co- 
mply with  the  University  System  of  Georgia  core  curric- 
ulum requirements.  Students  transferring  to  the 
University  who  have  completed  some  or  all  of  the  core 
curriculum  requirements  at  another  unit  of  the  Universi- 
ty System  will  receive  full  transfer  credit  toward  comple- 
tion of  their  degree  program  at  The  University  of 
Georgia.  Area  IV  of  the  core  curriculum  must  be  satisfied 
in  compliance  with  the  student's  major  program  of  stu- 
dy. 

Comprehensive  achievement  tests  may  be  required  for 
students  entering  the  junior  class. 

In-state  transfer  students  must  have  an  over-all  average 
of  2.0  or  better  in  their  previous  college  work.  Out-of- 
state  transfer  students  must  have  a  2.5  or  better  academic 
average  on  all  work  attempted.  The  number  of  hours  of 
D  credit  which  can  be  transferred  will  not  exceed  20%  of 
the  hours  earned  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

College  credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  such  courses  as 
remedial  English  and  remedial  mathematics  or  courses 
basically  of  secondary  school  level. 

Credit  for  specific  courses  designated  as  "major" 
courses  will  not  be  allowed  unless  grades  received  are 
above  the  lowest  passing  grade. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  Applicant 

Transfer  applicants  will  be  evaluated,  reviewed,  accept- 
ed or  rejected  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  fresh- 
man applicants.  The  University  also  reserves  the  right  to 
deny  admission  to  any  transfer  applicant  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  director  of  admissions,  the  academic 
standards  or  the  admission  procedures  of  any  institution 
previously  attended  are  not  equivalent  or  comparable  to 
those  existing  at  the  University. 


Special  Admissions 

Persons  over  18  years  of  age  and  veterans  whose  second- 
ary schooling  was  interrupted  by  military  service  may  be 
admitted  by  presenting  a  State  Department  of  Education 
Certificate  of  High  School  Equivalency  and  by  passing 
entrance  examinations  as  determined  by  the  admissions 
committee.  In  general,  the  admissions  committee  asks 
that  applicants  take  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
No  student  having  attended  secondary  school  during  the 
previous  12  months  will  be  eligible  for  admission  by  this 
method. 


Admission  of  High  School  Juniors 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year  in 
high  school.  They  must  have  outstanding  records  in  col- 
lege preparatory  subjects  and  must  present  scores  on  the 
combined  verbal  and  mathematics  sections  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  satisfactory  to  the  University  faculty 
admissions  committee.  The  recommendation  of  the 
student's  high  school  principal  will  be  considered  by  the 
admissions  committee. 
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Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Students  in  the  professional  programs  of  law,  pharmacy 
and  veterinary  medicine  will  have  additional  admission 
requirements  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  sections  of 
the  bulletin. 

Students  in  graduate  programs  should  consult  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  or  a  dean  of  the  particular 
school  or  college  for  a  list  of  requirements. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  appli- 
cant whose  low  record  indicates  that  he  is  not  adequate- 
ly prepared  to  do  college  work  even  though  he  may  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  above. 


Irregular  Students 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  not  to  allow  students  who 
can  meet  the  entrance  requirements  (especially  those 
under  18  years  of  age)  to  take  irregular  programs  of  work. 
Students  who  are  granted  special  permission  to  pursue 
such  a  program  will  be  classified  as  irregular  students. 


Applicants  for  Readmission 

Students  who  are  out  of  the  University  for  one  or  more 
quarters  (exclusive  of  the  summer  quarter)  must  make 
application  for  readmission  at  least  20  days  prior  to  the 
published  date  of  registration.  Application  for  readmis- 
sion forms  are  available  upon  request  from  the  registrar. 


Orientation 

All  new  students  will  attend  orientation  prior  *o  their 
enrollment.  Undergraduates  who  enter  for  the  fall  quar- 


ter are  required  to  choose  one  session  of  a  summer 
orientation  program  to  visit  the  campus  for  general 
orientation,  academic  advisement,  and  registration. 
Orientation  schedules  will  be  sent  to  the  student  after 
his  acceptance  to  the  University. 


Registration  and 

Late  Registration  Penalties 

An  applicant  for  admission  whose  credentials  have  been 
approved  by  the  director  of  admissions  but  who  does 
not  register  at  the  scheduled  time  should  present  him- 
self at  the  registrar's  office  to  receive  information  on 
registration  procedure. 

Registration  dates  are  listed  in  this  catalog.  A  student 
who  fails  to  register  on  the  scheduled  days  will  be  sub- 
ject to  penalties  up  to  $13  as  listed  in  the  financial  infor- 
mation section.  No  student  will  be  admitted  after  the 
expiration  of  the  fifth  day  beyond  scheduled  dates  ex- 
cept by  special  permission. 


Medical  History 

All  new  students,  summer  school  students  and  former 
students  who  have  been  absent  from  the  University  for 
over  three  quarters  must  have  a  complete  medical  histo- 
ry form  on  file  with  the  University  Health  Service  at  least 
ten  days  prior  to  registration.  Medical  history  blanks  will 
be  sent  with  notification  of  acceptance  for  admission 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  Medical  Records  Depart- 
ment, University  Health  Service. 
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FINANCES 
AND  AID 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

Estimated  Fees  and  Expenses 

The  estimated  annual  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity vary  from  $1,800  to  $2,200.  This  estimate  includes 
University  fees  and  cost  of  books,  military  uniforms, 
room,  board  and  laundry.  It  does  not  include  travel, 
clothing,  and  incidental  expenses. 

Students  of  forestry,  law,  and  veterinary  medicine,  and 
non-resident  students  will  find  the  cost  somewhat  more 
because  of  higher  fees  required. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  its  fees, 
charges,  rules,  and  regulations  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter  and  without  previous  notice.  This  right  will  be 
exercised  cautiously. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Application  Fees  $10.00 

Required  of  all  new  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  irregular 
students  applying  for  admission  to  the  University.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Georgia. 
DO  NOT  SEND  CASH.  Covers  expenses  of  processing 
application;  may  not  be  credited  toward  matriculation 
fee;  is  non-refundable. 

Fee  Deposit — Law  School  $50.00 

Required  of  a  new  student  accepted  for  admission  to 
Law  School  to  reserve  his  place  in  the  class.  Must  be  paid 
by  April  1  of  the  year  in  which  he  seeks  admission,  or 
within  30  days  of  acceptance,  whichever  comes  later. 
Deposit  is  non-refundable,  but  is  applicable  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  first  quarter  matriculation  fees. 

Fee  Deposit — College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine  '  550.00 

Required  from  each  applicant  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Must  be  received 
within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  ac- 
ceptance. If  deposit  is  not  received  within  the  specified 
time,  an  alternate  candidate  will  be  called  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  accepted  applicant.  Deposit  is  non-refundable, 
but  is  applicable  toward  payment  of  the  first  quarter 
matriculation  fees. 


Auditor's  Fee 

Persons  desiring  to  attend  courses  or  lectures  without 
examination  or  credit  may  secure  an  auditor's  ticket. 
Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  students  reg- 
istered for  credit. 

Breakage  Deposit  and  Course  Fees 

There  are  no  general  laboratory  fees,  but  special  fees  are 
required  for  a  few  courses:  for  cotton  grading  and  field 
trips  in  agronomy;  for  forest  resources  camp;  for  field 
trips  in  environmental  design;  and  for  private  lessons  in 
music.  The  bulletin  description  of  course  indicates  the 
amount  of  special  fee  required. 

There  are  no  laboratory  breakage  deposit  fees,  but  stu- 
dents will  be  held  responsible  for  any  breakage  they 
cause. 

Special  Fees  and  Charges 

Service  Charges  for  Late  Registration 
Second  day  of  late  registration 
Third  and  fourth  days  each 


$  5.00 
4.00 

$  2.00 


Special  Examination  Fee 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  charge 
this  fee  for  any  special  examination  given  at 
the  request  of  a  student. 


Transcript  Fee 
First  copy  No  Charge 

Each  additional  copy  $  1.00 

(Records  prior  to  summer  1950,  have  been 
microfilmed  and  transcripts  of  these  records 
are  $1  each,  payable  with  the  request. 


Graduation  Fee 
Undergraduate  degree 
Master's  degree 

Doctor's  degree  (includes  hood) 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine/ 

School  of  Law 
Certificate  of  American  Studies  for 
Foreign  Students 


$10.00 
10.00 
25.00 

13.00 
5.00 
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Matriculation  Fees 


For  Students  With  12  or  More  Quarter  Hours 

Non  Student  Student  Transportation 

Maintenance        Resident  Activities         Athletic*  Fee 


Health 


Total 


Regular  students, 

residents 

$145.00 

Non-resident 

regular  students 

145.00 

Forestry  students 

148.00 

Non-resident 

forestry  students 

148.00 

Law  students 

157.00 

Non-resident 

law  students 

157.00 

Veterinary 

medicine  students 

172.00 

Non-resident 

veterinary  students 

172.00 

$240.00 


240.00 


240.00 


600.00 


$7.50 


$4.00 


7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

$3.00 


$16.50 


$176.00 


3.00 

16.50 

416.00 

3.00 

16.50 

179.00 

3.00 

16.50 

419.00 

3.00 

16.50 

188.00 

3.00 

16.50 

428.00 

3.00 

16.50 

203.00 

3.00 

16.50 

803.00 

(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 


For  Students  With  Less  Than  12  Quarter  Hours 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Georgia 

Law  students 

Veterinary  medicine  students 

Each  student  with  less  than  12  quarter  hours  must  also  pay  the  following: 

Health  fee 

Student  activity  fee 

Student  athletic  fee* 

(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 

For  Other  Programs 

Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education 

Service  program 
Off-campus  workshops 
Saturday  class  program 
(Payable  each  quarter  during  registration  period.) 


$12.00  per  quarter  hour** 
$14.00  per  quarter  hour** 
$15.00  per  quarter  hour** 

$16.50 
7.50 
4.00 


$16.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

$16.00  per  quarter  hour  (non-refundable) 

$12.00  per  quarter  hour 


*The  student  athletic  fee  is  assessed  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters  only. 

"Non-resident  students  with  less  than  twelve  quarter  hours  must  pay  a  non-resident  fee  of  $20  ($50  for  veterinary  medicine)  for  each  quarter  hour  of 
work  taken.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  quarter  hour  matriculation  rates  charged  to  resident  students. 
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Graduate  Record  Examination 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  before 
they  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  gradu- 
ate degree  5.00 

Method  of  Payment 

Fees  may  be  paid  in  one  of  the  following  manners: 

By  Mail 

Pre-addressed  envelopes  will  be  provided  for  mailing 
fee  card  and  dorm  card  along  with  check  or  money 
order  to  the  Treasurer's  Office.  (DO  NOT  MAIL 
CASH.) 

At  Coliseum 
Students  registering  at  the  Coliseum  may  place  their 
payment  in  a  check  depository.  (DO  NOT  PAY  BY 
CASH.) 

At  Cashier's  Window 

Payment  may  be  made  by  cash  or  check  during  cash- 
iering hours  at  cashier's  window  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Business  Services  Building,  424  East  Broad 
Street. 

At  Night  Depository 

Payment  may  be  made  after  hours  until  late  fee  dead- 
line at  the  night  depository  located  at  front  of  the 
Business  Services  Building,  424  East  Broad  Street. 

Time  of  Payment 

Regular  Registration 

Students  registered  during  the  current  term  for  the  next 
quarter  must  pay  their  fees  approximately  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes.  Those  who  fail  to  pay  fees 
by  the  deadline  will  be  dropped  from  the  class  rolls,  and 
the  openings  in  the  classes  will  be  made  available  to 
others  who  register  late.  Students  who  decide  to  remain 
in  school  after  they  lose  their  schedules  due  to  non- 
payment of  fees  may  register  again  along  with  the  other 
late  registrants. 

Late  Registration 

All  student  fees,  deposits,  and  charges  for  room  and 
board  are  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  late  registration. 
A  student  is  not  officially  registered  at  the  University 
until  such  fees  and  charges  are  paid  in  full.  A  late  reg- 
istration service  charge  will  be  assessed  after  the  first 
day.  If  payment  is  not  made  by  the  end  of  the  late  reg- 
istration period,  the  student's  registration  will  be  can- 
celled. Exceptions  to  the  time  of  payment  are  outlined 
under  "Deferred  Payment  of  Fees." 


Deferred  Payment  of  Fees 

Students  who  meet  one  of  the  following  requirements 
may  defer  the  payment  of  their  fees  upon  approval  by 
the  Treasurer's  Office,  Trust  Funds  Department,  Business 
Services  Building,  424  East  Broad  Street: 

1.  Students  whose  fees  are  guaranteed  and  will 
be  paid  by  an  outside  agency  under  an  agree- 
ment with  The  University  of  Georgia  up  to  the 


amount   authorized   for  a   specific  academic 
quarter. 

2.  Students  who  have  a  University-administered 
loan  or  scholarship  in  process  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  aid  granted  for  a  specified  aca- 
demic quarter. 

3.  Foreign  students  who  have  a  certificate  or  oth- 
er acceptable  documented  evidence  that  pay- 
ment of  fees  will  be  made  after  a  statement  of 
charges  for  the  student  has  been  presented  for 
payment.  The  deferment  will  be  limited  to  the 
amount  stated  in  the  certificate  or  other  doc- 
ument for  a  specified  academic  quarter. 

4.  Students  who  are  recipients  of  fellowships,  as- 
sistantships,  or  stipends  administered  by  the 
University  may  defer  their  fees  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total  fees  as- 
sessed. 

Deferred  fees  will  be  due  and  payable  as  follows: 
fall  quarter  _  —  November  1 

winter  quarter        —  February  1 
spring  quarter         —  May  1 
summer  quarter     —  July  1 

A  student  is  not  officially  registered  in  the  University 
until  such  fees  and  charges  are  paid.  Students  who  do 
not  make  payment  within  the  registration  period  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  service  charge  for  late  registration. 


Fee  Refunds 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  from  the  University 
within  one  week  following  the  scheduled  registration 
date  are  entitled  to  a  refund  of  80  per  cent  of  the  fees 
paid  for  that  quarter;  within  a  period  from  one  to  two 
weeks  after  the  scheduled  registration  date,  60  per  cent; 
within  a  period  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  the  sched- 
uled registration  date,  40  per  cent;  within  a  period  from 
three  to  four  weeks  after  scheduled  registration  date,  20 
per  cent.  Refunds  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  quarter. 
No  refunds  for  reduction  in  hours  are  allowed  unless 
such  is  the  fault  of  the  University. 

The  following  are  not  entitled  to  any  refund  of  fees 
paid:  students  who  withdraw  after  a  period  of  four 
weeks  has  elapsed  from  the  scheduled  registration  date; 
students  suspended  for  disciplinary  reasons;  students 
who  leave  the  University  when  disciplinary  action  is 
pending,  or  who  do  not  formally  withdraw. 

Information  on  refunds  of  payment  for  room  and 
meals  is  found  under  "Housing." 


Scholarship  and  Financial  Aid 
Information 

The  University  and  its  colleges  and  schools  make  availa- 
ble to  qualified  students  a  number  of  scholarships  which 
recognize  achievement  and/or  the  need  for  additional 
income  to  defray  educational  expenses.  Most  of  these 
scholarships  are  administered  through  the  office  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Complete  information  on  scholarships  may 
be  found  in  the  bulletin  section  entitled  "Student  Serv- 
ices" under  the  listing  "Student  Financial  Aid"  (page  37) 
and  in  Appendix  C  (page  258). 
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ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM 


THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  approxi- 
mately eleven  weeks  each.  They  run  as  follows:  fall  quar- 
ter, latter  part  of  September  to  Christmas  holidays; 
winter  quarter,  first  week  in  January  to  middle  of  March; 
spring  quarter,  March  to  early  June;  summer  quarter, 
June  to  latter  part  of  August.  Exact  quarter  dates  appear 
in  the  University  calendar. 

Students  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter. 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  close  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer quarters.  Students  completing  their  work  in  Decem- 
ber or  March  may  request  and  receive  a  certificate 
stating  that  all  degree  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
They  will  receive  their  diplomas  in  June. 


DEGREES  OFFERED  BY 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  will  confer  upon  candidates  who  have 
satisfied  the  prescribed  regulations  and  conditions  de- 
grees as  follows: 

A.  In  the  Graduate  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed.D.),  Doctor  of  Public  Administration 
(D.P.A.),  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence (M.S.),  and  such  other  advanced  and  spe- 
cial degrees  as  the  candidates  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  upon  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  various 
courses  of  study  in  said  school; 

B.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemis- 
try (B.S.  in  Chemistry),  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
(B.F.A.),  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.),  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics  (B.S.  in  Physics); 

C.  In  the  School  of  Law,  the  degrees  of  Juris  Doc- 
tor (J.D.),  and  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.); 

D.  In  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.S.  Pharm.); 

E.     In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  degrees  of 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  (B.S. A.), 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing (B.S.A.E.),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Envi- 
ronmental Health  (B.S.E.H.); 

F.     In  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Forest   Resources 
(B.S.F.R.); 
G.     In  the  College  of  Education,  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.); 
H.  In  the  College  of  Business  Administration  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (B.B.A.),  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion (M.B.A.),  and  Master  of  Accountancy 
(M.Acc); 

I.     In  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  (A.B.J.); 

J.  In  the  School  of  Home  Economics,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
(B.S.H.E.); 
K.  In  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(D.V.M.); 

L.     In  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.); 
M.     In  the  School  of  Environmental  Design,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(B.L.A.) 


DUAL  DEGREES 

A  graduate  of  any  program  may  receive  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  of  any  other  program  by  completing  the 
additional  studies  required  in  that  program  and  by  meet- 
ing residence  requirements  for  the  second  baccalaureate 
degree.  The  minimum  resident  requirement  is  45  quarter 
hours. 


MILITARY  COMMISSIONS 

A  student  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  advanced 
ROTC  program  may  be  commissioned  as  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Army  or  U.S.  Air  Force  in  conjunction  with 
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the  degree.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  ROT C  programs  may  be  found  under  "Di- 
vision of  the  Armed  Services." 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Minimum  Requirements 

For  students  entering  the  University  after  September  1, 
1971,  the  minimum  graduation  requirements  will  be  180 
quarter  hours,  exclusive  of  English  101,  Math  100,  basic 
physical  education,  and  basic  ROTC.  Physical  education 
will  carry  one  academic  hour  credit  per  quarter  (up  to  six 
quarters).  For  students  enrolled  prior  to  September  1, 
1967,  the  minimum  graduation  requirements  are  185 
quarter  hours  excluding  basic  ROTC  and  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Some  schools  and  colleges  require  additional  hours  for 
graduation.  See  the  appropriate  school  or  college  sec- 
tions for  their  requirements. 

Hours 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  secure  credit  in  ap- 
proved courses  totaling  at  least  the  number  of  quarter 
hours  required  for  a  degree  by  the  school  or  college  in 
which  he  is  registered. 

For  instance,  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires 
for  graduation  180  quarter  hours.  Other  schools  and  col- 
leges may  require  more  quarter  hours,  and  these  are  list- 
ed in  the  sections  dealing  with  those  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Core  Curriculum 

The  core  curriculum  was  established  within  the  Universi- 
ty System  of  Georgia  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  trans- 
fer of  credit  for  students  at  the  lower  division  level  as 
they  work  toward  baccalaureate  degrees  within  and 
among  University  System  colleges  and  universities.  The 
various  institutions  within  the  University  System,  in  es- 
tablishing their  core  curricula,  provide  for  (1)  90  quarter 
credit  hours  of  which  a  minimum  of  60  are  in  general 
education  and  30  in  major  related  courses;  (2)  assurances 
that  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed  in  the  core  cur- 
riculum of  any  unit  of  the  University  System  will  be  ac- 
ceptable and  transferrable  to  other  units  of  the 
University  System;  and  (3)  the  preservation  of  the  maxi- 
mum possible  amount  of  institutional  autonomy. 
Briefly,  the  University  core  curriculum  includes: 

HOURS 
AREA  I  HUMANITIES,  20 

including,  but  not  limited  to,  gram- 
mar, composition  and  literature. 

AREA  II         MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE,  20 

including,  but  not  limited  to,  math- 
ematics and  a  10-hour  sequence  of 
laboratory  courses  in  the  biological 
or  physical  sciences. 

AREA  III        SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  20 

including,  but  not  limited  to,  his- 
tory and  American  government. 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR,  30 

appropriate  to  the  program  of  indi- 
vidual student. 


Each  school  or  college  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
which  offers  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  has  devel- 
oped its  core  program  and  compiles  with  the  University 
System  core  curriculum  requirements.  Detailed  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  sections  for  the  individual  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  bulletin. 

Examinations  on  the  Constitutions 

Examinations  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  that  of  the  state  of  Georgia  are  required  of  all  per- 
sons receiving  a  degree  from  the  University,  including 
those  transferring  Political  Science  101  from  institutions 
outside  the  state  unless  exempted  by  courses  dealing 
with  these  constitutions. 
Approved  courses  for  exemption  are  as  follows: 


Federal  Constitution 

POL  101 

POL  105H 

POL  418 

POL  408 

POL  483 

POL  484 

HIS  251  and  252 

HIS  351  and  352 

HIS  415E 

HIS  353H  and  354H 


Federal  and 
Georgia  Constitution 

POL  101  (U.  Ga.) 

POL  105H  (U.  Ga.) 
POL  418  (U.  Ga.) 
HIS  41 7M  and  41 5E 

Georgia  Constitution 

SOS  104 

HIS  41 7M 

POL  405 

POL  418  (U.  Ga.) 


Examinations  are  given  once  each  quarter.  Students 
who  fail  the  examination  must  satisfy  the  requirement 
with  course  work.  No  re-examination  is  permitted.  Dates 
of  the  examinations  are  announced  in  the  schedule  of 
classes. 

Examinations  on  United  States  and 
Georgia  History 

An  examination  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
Georgia  is  required  of  all  persons  receiving  a  degree  from 
the  University,  unless  exempted  by  one  of  the  following 
history  courses:  History  100,  251,  252,  353H,  354H,  415M. 
Students  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  United  States  and 
Georgia  history  examination  only  one  time.  Examina- 
tions are  given  to  freshmen  during  orientation  and  once 
each  quarter  to  upper  classmen.  Dates  of  the  examina- 
tion are  announced  in  the  schedule  of  classes. 

Rising  Junior  Testing  Program 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia 
requires  all  students  graduating  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities within  the  University  System  to  possess  certain 
minimum  skills  of  reading  and  writing.  All  students  en- 
rolled in  the  University  System  will  meet  this  require- 
ment by  participating  in  the  University  System  Junior 
Testing  Program  at  such  time  as  they  have  completed  55 
to  75  quarter  hours  of  academic  credit.  The  attainment 
of  satisfactory  scores  on  the  test  shall  be  evidence  of 
competence  and  shall  satisfy  the  requirement.  Students 
are  advised  that  they  will  not  be  certified  for  graduation 
until  they  have  successfully  passed  the  test. 

In  compliance  with  this  policy,  which  became  effec- 
tive fall  quarter  1972,  all  students  (native  or  transfer)  en- 
rolling in  the  University  of  Georgia  are  subiect  to  the 
Rising  Junior  Testing  Program  when  they  have  earned 
from  55  to  75  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  basic  physical 
education  and  ROTC.  Students  will  be  notified  to  take 
the  examination  at  the  earliest  scheduled  date  after  they 
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enter  the  rising  junior  category.  Transfer  students  who 
have  satisfied  the  Rising  Junior  Testing  Program  at  an- 
other University  System  institution  will  be  exempted 
from  the  requirements  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

English 

English  101  and  102  (English  Composition)  are  required 
for  all  undergraduate  degrees  from  The  University  of 
Georgia.  A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  for  English 
101  and  an  average  of  2.0  or  better  is  required  for  both 
courses. 

Physical  Education 

All  non-veteran  freshman  and  sophomore  men  and  all 
freshman  and  sophomore  women  are  required  to  com- 
plete with  passing  grades  six  quarters  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  requirement  can  be  met  through  a  combination 
of  scheduled  courses  and  proficiency  examinations.  Stu- 
dents physically  or  organically  handicapped  will  be  as- 
signed to  special  physical  education  classes.  Students 
who  enter  the  University  with  senior  division  standing 
and  who  have  fulfilled  the  physical  education  require- 
ments of  the  institution  from  which  they  transferred  will 
not  be  required  to  take  physical  education.  Not  more 
than  six  hours  total  credit  (one  hour  per  quarter)  may  be 
applied  toward  a  degree. 


Residence 

The  minimum  residence  requirements  for  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  is  90  quarter  hours. 

Students  who  present  acceptable  college  credits 
earned  before  September  1960,  or  who  are  enrolled  for 
a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  may  satisfy  the  residence 
requirements  by  completing  in  residence  45  hours  in 
courses  numbered  200  and  above  with  a  cumulative 
average  grade  of  2.0  or  better. 

If  a  student  elects  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
B.S.  degree  by  taking  his  senior  year  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  or  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  residence  requirement  is  45  quarter  hours,  30  quarter 
hours  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  200  and 
above,  taken  after  admission  to  senior  division  standing. 


Independent  Study 

Faculty  members  of  several  of  the  University  System  uni- 
versities and  colleges  offer  courses  through  the  central 
Independent  Study  office,  which  is  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia's  Center  for  Continuing  Education. 
Credits  earned  through  this  program  are  recorded  at  the 
University  and  may  be  used  for  degree  requirements  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  of  the  college  or  university 
from  which  the  student  plans  to  graduate.  A  bulletin  is 
available  on  request  by  writing  the  Independent  Study 
office.  The  University  of  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 

Units  of  Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  quarter  hour.  A  quarter  hour 
represents  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week  for  one  quar- 
ter or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  of  instruction.  Two  or 
sometimes  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  consid- 
ered as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  class  work. 

The  majority  of  University  courses  meet  five  times  per 
week  for  one  quarter,  and  such  courses  carry  a  credit  of 
five  quarter  hours. 

Academic  Work  Load 

The  normal  load  of  work  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  is  16  hours  per  quarter.  The  normal  load  of  work 
for  junior  and  senior  students  is  15-18  hours  per  quarter 
except  where  otherwise  stated  in  the  published  degree 
requirements.  Veterans  must  carry  12  hours  undergradu- 
ate or  10  hours  graduate  per  quarter  to  draw  full  subsis- 
tance. 


University  Evening  Classes 

The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  conducts 
evening  credit  classes  for  adult  students  who  are  unable 
to  attend  the  University  as  full-time  students.  Admission 
is  restricted  to  qualified  applicants  whose  permanent 
residence  is  within  commuting  distance  of  Athens  or  for 
students  who  will  be  simultaneously  enrolled  in  regular 
University  classes. 

Students  receive  residence  credit  for  evening  classes 
with  no  limit  on  the  maximum  number  of  hours  which 
may  be  applied  toward  a  degree.  Present  course  offer- 
ings allow  students  to  obtain  about  one-half  or  more  of 
their  total  degree  program  during  the  evenings.  Students 
majoring  in  business  administration  may  complete  a  de- 
gree program  with  a  combination  of  evening  classes  and 
late  afternoon  classes  offered  through  the  regular  Uni- 
versity program. 

Evening  students  may  register  for  a  maximum  of  two 
courses  per  quarter.  Classes  generally  meet  twice  a  week 
during  the  quarter,  with  each  quarter  running  concurrent 
with  the  regular  University  quarter.  Class  schedules  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Evening  Class 
Office,  Center  for  Continuing  Education. 


Variation  from  Normal  Work  Load 

The  dean  of  a  school  or  college  may,  at  his  discretion, 
authorize  the  following  variations  from  the  normal  work 
load: 

1.  A  minimum  load  of  10  hours.  Except  in  special 
cases,  a  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop 
a  load  to  less  than  16  hours. 

2.  The  dean  of  the  school  or  college  may  approve 
any  number  of  hours  in  excess  of  the  normal 
load  for  one  of  his  students. 


Extension  and  Independent  Study  Credit 

The  total  number  of  hours  that  may  be  earned  toward  a 
degree  at  the  University  by  either  extension  or  in- 
dependent study  or  both  shall  not  exceed  one  fourth  of 
the  hours  required  for  graduation. 
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Military  or  Extra-Institutional 
Experience  and  Credit 

Credit  may  be  granted  in  certain  subject  areas  for  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the  College  Level  Examination 
Program  Tests.  Students  with  prior  credit  in  the  field  or 
a  related  field  of  the  subject  area  involved  will  not  be 
granted  credit.  The  University  administers  these  tests 
through  the  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center.  In  general, 
they  are  also  administered  by  the  education  officer  on 
military  posts  or  by  centers  established  by  the  College 
Board,  of  which  the  University  is  one. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  courses 
are  not  recognized  by  the  University  unless  they  are 
completed  through  an  accredited  institution  which 
grants  recognized  college  credit  for  same.  Such  courses 
are  regular  correspondence  courses  and  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  Cooperating  College  Program  of  USAFI. 

Inquiries  concerning  in-service  training  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  director  of  admissions  and/or  the  registrar. 
Evaluations  of  this  training  will  not  be  made  until  such 
time  as  the  student  registers  for  residence  credit  on  the 
University  campus. 

Classification  of  Students 

In  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges,  a  student  will 
be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  academic  quar- 
ter hours  he  has  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  2.0 
or  better. 

Classification  Hours  Completed 

Freshman  Less  than  45  hours 

Sophomore  At  least  45  hours 

Junior  At  least  90  hours 

Senior  At  least  135  hours 

Junior  Division  and  Senior  Division 

Some  of  the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges  further 
classify  their  students  as  junior  division  students  or  sen- 
ior division  students. 

In  general,  a  junior  division  student  is  a  freshman  or 
sophomore.  He  has  completed  less  than  90  academic 
hours.  A  senior  division  student  is  a  junior  or  senior.  He 
has  completed  at  least  90  academic  hours. 

Grading  System 

Effective  with  the  fall  quarter  of  1969,  the  grading  scale 
for  The  University  of  Georgia  will  be  as  follows: 


A 
B 
C 
D 

F 


W 


WF 


Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

Failure 

Incomplete.  This  grade  indicates  that  al- 
though a  student  was  doing  satisfactory  work 
he  was  unable  to  complete  the  course  for 
some  reason  beyond  his  control. 

This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  course  and  that 
no  grade  was  assigned. 

This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  the  course  while 
doing  unsatisfactory  work.  The  dropping  of  a 
course  under  these  circumstances  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  failure. 

This  grade  indicates  satisfactory  participation 
in  certain  required  courses.  Normally  S  grades 


Au 


are  given  in  a  limited  number  of  professional, 
seminar,  or  graduate-level  courses.  Credit  is 
included  in  hours  earned.  The  grade  is  not 
included  in  the  academic  average. 

This  grade  indicates  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance in  certain  required  courses  in  which  S 
grades  may  normally  be  given.  No  credit  is 
given  in  hours  earned.  The  grade  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  academic  average. 

This  grade  indicates  an  audit.  No  credit  is  giv- 
en. The  grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic 
average. 


Conversion  of  Letter  Grades  to 
Grade  Points 

For  purposes  of  computing  quarterly,  yearly,  and  cumu- 
lative grade  point  averages,  letter  grades  must  be  con- 
verted into  numerical  equivalents.  The  equivalents  are: 
A  4.0  WF  0 

B  3.0  I  * 

C  2.0  S  * 

D  1.0  U  * 

F  0  Au  * 

*Not  computed 

Grade  Reports 

Effective  fall  quarter  1973,  quarterly  reports  of  grades  will 
be  mailed  directly  to  students  at  their  permanent  ad- 
dress. The  reports  will  be  mailed  to  parents  who  request 
them. 

Grades 

A  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.0  is  required  to  meet 
all  undergraduate  degree  requirements. 

Change  in  Grades 

A  grade  in  a  course  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the 
registrar  and  recorded  cannot  be  changed  except  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

A  grade  of  I  not  removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
in  residency  after  receiving  the  I  grade  becomes  an  F. 

Any  grade  will  be  changed  upon  a  written  statement 
by  the  instructor  that  the  grade  was  a  factual  error. 

A  senior  in  line  for  graduation  who  makes  a  grade  of 
F  or  D  in  his  senior  year  in  a  course  numbered  200  or 
above  necessary  for  his  degree  will  have  the  privilege  of 
one  re-examination,  provided  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  course.  Eligibility  for  re-examination  is  de- 
termined by  the  student's  academic  dean.  Grades  in  not 
more  than  two  courses  may  be  thus  changed.  Permits  for 
a  re-examination  should  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Course  Numbers 

Courses  numbered  from  1  to  99  are  either  non-credit  or 
remedial  courses;  those  from  100  to  199  are  designed  for 
freshman  and  sophomore  (junior  division)  students; 
those  numbered  200  to  299  are  mainly  sophomore  cours- 
es but,  in  special  instances  when  justified  by  course  and 
curricular  requirements,  may  be  given  senior  division 
(junior  and  senior)  classification.  Courses  numbered  300 
to  399  are  offered  primarily  for  junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents; courses  taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along  with 
graduate  students  carry  the  numbers  400  to  599  for  un- 
dergraduates  and   600   to   799   for  graduate   students. 
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Courses  which  carry  an  "H"  suffix  are  Honors  courses. 
With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school, 
a  student  may  include  in  his  sophomore  year  as  much  as 
one-third  of  his  work  in  courses  falling  within  the  junior- 
senior  group;  with  the  same  approval  a  student  may  in- 
clude in  his  junior-senior  program  as  much  as  one-third 
of  his  work  in  courses  falling  within  the  freshman-soph- 
omore group. 

Changes  in  Courses 

Changes  in  a  student's  program  of  courses  may  be  made 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  or 
school  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  Changes  will 
not  be  permitted  unless  requested  during  the  first  four 
days  of  the  quarter.  A  service  fee  of  $2  may  be  assessed 
for  each  change,  though  no  charge  will  be  imposed  for 
changes  made  necessary  by  University  regulations. 

Dropping  of  Courses 

A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  without  the  permission 
of  the  dean  of  his  college  or  school.  Veterans  receiving 
benefits  must  notify  the  director  of  financial  aid  of 
course  load  reductions. 

The  procedure  for  dropping  a  course  is  initiated  in  the 
dean's  office,  except  in  cases  where  the  instructor  wishes 
to  drop  with  a  grade  of  WF  a  student  who  has  had  exces- 
sive absences. 

Except  in  special  cases  a  student  will  not  be  permitted 
to  drop  to  less  than  a  normal  load  of  16  academic  hours. 
A  student  who  drops  to  less  than  16  hours  of  work  after 
the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  will  normally  receive  a 
grade  of  WF  on  the  course  or  courses  dropped. 

Students  registered  for  extra  hours  may  be  permitted 
by  the  dean  to  drop  to  a  normal  load,  but  if  the  course 
is  dropped  after  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter  and  the 
grade  received  is  W,  the  student  forfeits  for  the  next 
quarter  the  right  to  apply  for  extra  hours. 

A  grade  of  W  signifies  that  the  student  was  passing  the 
course  at  the  time  he  withdrew.  Such  a  grade,  even  if  the 
course  was  dropped  for  medical  reasons,  does  not  re- 
lieve the  student  for  the  regular  probation  and  exclusion 
rules.  See  "Academic  Probation  and  Dismissal." 

Auditing  Courses 

A  student  may  audit  a  course  with  the  approval  of  his 
academic  dean  and  the  department  offering  the  course. 
The  registration  procedure  is  exactly  like  registration  for 
credit  except  that  the  auditor  must  attach  an  audit  card, 
obtained  from  the  department,  to  his  registration  form. 

Fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  students 
registered  for  credit.  After  the  schedule  change  period, 
credit  registrations  may  not  be  changed  to  audit,  and 
audit  registrations  may  not  be  changed  to  credit  registra- 
tion. 

Changes  from  audit  to  credit  or  credit  to  audit  are  not 
permitted  after  the  drop-add  period. 

Course  Challenging 

The  University  allows,  in  so  far  as  accrediting  policies 
permit,  all  students  the  opportunity  to  receive  resident 
credit  for  courses  by  examination  without  having  attend- 
ed the  regular  classes  for  the  course  if  the  student  can 
provide  evidence  that  he  has  independently  mastered 
the  material  in  the  course.  The  details  of  the  procedure, 
the  courses  that  may  be  challenged,  and  the  standards  of 


eligibility  for  challenging  said  courses  are  the  duties  of 
the  departments,  schools  and/or  colleges  involved. 
Grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D  and  F  are  assigned  for  challenged 
courses. 

Non-Duplication  of 
High  School  Subjects 

No  University  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  in  math- 
ematics or  other  courses,  except  for  special  provision 
applicable  to  foreign  languages,  taken  at  the  University 
when  such  work  is  a  repetition  of  studies  already  com- 
pleted in  high  school.  A  student  continuing  a  foreign 
language  taken  in  high  school  will  be  placed  in  an  appro- 
priate course  on  the  basis  of  placement  tests  and  other 
pertinent  information. 

Admission  to  Course  Examinations 

A  student  who  has  not  registered  for  the  course  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  and  only  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  will  he  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  class  and  laboratory  exercises  held  in  the 
course. 

Forfeiture  of  Credit 

By  registering  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  already  re- 
ceived credit  either  by  work  at  the  University  or  by  trans- 
fer of  credits  from  another  institution,  a  student  forfeits 
the  previous  hours  credit  in  that  course. 

Class  Attendance 

All  students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the  meet- 
ings of  classes  in  courses  for  which  they  are  registered. 
A  student  who  incurs  an  excessive  number  of  absences 
may  be  placed  on  probation  or  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

No  student  is  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
after  registration  for  a  term  without  notifying  the  associ- 
ate dean  for  student  affairs,  who  shall  notify  the  proper 
University  officials.  A  student  withdrawing  from  the  Uni- 
versity is  expected  to  secure  his  parents'  consent.  Veter- 
ans receiving  allowances  under  any  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  must  also  notify  the  director  of  financial  aid. 
Refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date  of  such  notification. 

A  student  against  whom  disciplinary  charges  are  pend- 
ing will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  Universi- 
ty with  a  clear  record  until  such  charges  shall  have  been 
resolved. 

In  general,  a  student  voluntarily  withdrawing  may  re- 
turn later  if  scholastically  eligible. 

Name  Changes 

The  name  carried  on  the  permanent  academic  record  is 
the  name  given  on  the  application  for  admission-read- 
mission.  The  name  will  be  changed  upon  request  to  re- 
flect changes  in  marital  status  of  currently  enrolled 
students.  The  name  on  inactive  records  will  be  the  name 
under  which  the  student  was  last  enrolled. 
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Academic  Probation 

A  student  is  placed  on  academic  probation  at  the  end  of 
anyquarter  in  which  his  cumulative  grade  point  average 
is  below  2.0.  A  student  may  remove  himself  from  aca- 
demic probation  by  achieving  a  2.0  cumulative  average. 

Academic  Advisement 

Students  placed  on  probation  should  seek  the  assistance 
of  their  academic  adviser  as  soon  as  possible.  Those  with 
poor  scholastic  records  are  advised  that  unless  their  re- 
cord improves  markedly  in  the  following  quarter  they 
should  withdraw  from  the  University. 

Admission  to  Another  College  or  School 

A  student  on  probation  or  on  first  exclusion  in  one  col- 
lege or  school  within  the  University  may  not  transfer  to 
another  college  or  school  without  the  consent  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  to  which  admission  is  sought. 

Eligibility  for  Student  Activities 

Ten  or  more  hours  per  quarter  is  the  normal  load  for  any 
student  participating  in  student  activities. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  is  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  any  major  student  activity,  represent  the 
University  or  student  body  in  any  official  capacity,  or 
serve  as  an  officer  of  any  student  organization. 

Students  participating  in  intercollegiate  athletics  must 
meet  all  scholarship  requirements  of  the  Southeastern 
Conference. 

Students  on  social  probation  or  warning  may  be  re- 
stricted from  participation  in  general  student  activities  or 
social  life. 

Academic  Dismissal 

After  a  student  has  been  enrolled  for  three  or  more  quar- 
ters, he  is  dismissed  from  the  University  if  his  cumulative 
average  is  below  that  required  for  the  following  desig- 
nated number  of  total  hours  attempted: 


Hours 
Attempted 
3—44 
45—    89 
90  —  134 
135  —  179 
180  —  239 
240  or  more 


Required  Minimum 
Cumulative  Average 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 


A  student  will  not  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the 
University  for  academic  deficiencies  until  he  has  been 
enrolled  for  three  or  more  quarters.  A  student  will  be 
considered  enrolled  for  any  quarter  in  which  he  received 
a  grade  or  grades  other  than  a  W. 

A  student  will  not  be  dismissed  from  the  University  for 
academic  reasons  if  he  earned  an  average  of  2.3  or  higher 
on  all  hours  attempted  for  the  last  quarter  in  residence, 
provided  he  was  enrolled  for  a  minimum  of  10  hours  for 
that  quarter. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  during  the 
first  half  of  a  quarter  is  assigned  a  grade  of  W  or  WF  by 
the  instructor.  After  midway  in  a  quarter  (the  date  to  be 
specified  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes),  a  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  is  assigned  a  grade  of  WF,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  the  student  is  doing  satisfac- 
tory work. 


Total  hours  attempted  consist  of  all  hours  attempted  at 
the  University  (including  all  hours  with  grades  of  F  and 
WF),  plus  all  hours  transferred  to  the  University.  Grades 
of  I  and  W  are  not  included  in  hours  attempted. 

Cumulative  grade  average  is  based  on  all  residence 
hours  attempted  at  the  University  exclusive  of  S  and  U 
grades.  Grades  of  WF  are  computed  as  F.  Grades  of  I  not 
removed  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  residence  after 
receiving  the  I  grade  become  an  F. 

Upon  receiving  a  first  dismissal,  a  student  will  be  sus- 
pended from  the  University  for  a  minimum  of  two  quar- 
ters. At  the  end  of  the  suspension,  readmission  may  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  academic  dean. 

After  a  second  dismissal,  only  through  appeal  to  the 
University  faculty  executive  committee  can  permission 
to  return  to  the  University  be  granted.  A  minimum  of  one 
calendar  year  must  elapse  before  a  student  on  second 
dismissal  may  petition  for  readmission. 

Graduation 

Candidates  for  degrees  must  show  that  they  have  met  all 
general  University  requirements  for  such  matters  as  reg- 
istration and  payment  of  fees  and  special  requirements 
of  the  college  or  schools  in  which  they  have  been  reg- 
istered. 

All  candidates  for  undergraduate  degrees  must  file  an 
application  for  graduation  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
during  the  first  quarter  of  their  senior  year.  Students  who 
fail  to  perform  this  duty  will  forfeit  any  equity  in  the 
adjustment  of  errors  or  omissions  made  in  their  programs 
or  graduating  on  schedule. 

Transfer  transcripts,  independent  study  grades,  and 
grade  changes  of  last  quarter  seniors  must  be  received  by 
the  Registrar's  Office  one  calendar  month  prior  to  their 
graduation  date  at  The  University  of  Georgia. 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  not  required  to  attend 
graduation  exercises.  He  should  advise  the  registrar  in 
writing  of  the  address  to  which  his  diploma  should  be 
mailed. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  dip- 
loma of  any  student  who  has  completed  all  academic 
requirements  if  he  is  guilty  of  conduct  which  is  morally 
reprehensible  or  is  of  such  disorderly  nature  that  he 
could  have  been  disciplined  by  expulsion. 


PROGRAMS  FOR 
SUPERIOR  STUDENTS 

Programs  for  superior  students  at  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia consist  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  and  the 
Honors  Program. 

Both  programs  are  headed  by  a  director  under  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Instruction  and  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Superior  Students.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  Advanced  Placement  Program  and  the  Honors 
Program  should  be  directed  to  the  director  of  Programs 
for  Superior  Students,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Georgia  30602,  telephone  (404)  542-3240. 

Advanced  Placement  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  staff  is 
to  coordinate  and  supervise  all  advanced  placement  ac- 
tivities instituted  by  The  University  of  Georgia  and  to 
provide  liaison  among  the  various  University  units  in 
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matters  concerning  both  advanced  placement  and  credit 
by  exemption  in  basic  courses. 

Generally,  advanced  placement  tests  are  given  to  new 
students  during  summer  orientation  sessions  prior  to  fall 
enrollment.  Several  of  these  sessions  are  especially  plan- 
ned for  superior  students  and  provide  coordinated 
placement  testing  and  academic  counseling,  followed  by 
early  class  registration  for  the  fall  quarter.  Students 
invited  to  these  sessions  are  urged  to  attend,  since  lack 
of  time  during  fall  registration  does  not  permit  the  same 
intensive  testing  and  counseling  procedure. 

In  addition  to  its  own  Advanced  Placement  Program, 
the  University  also  participates  in  the  advanced  place- 
ment program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Students  making  a  good  record  on  the  CEEB  pro- 
gram are  given,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  re- 
spective department,  advanced  placement  and  credit  in 
all  fields.  Some  students  who  make  only  passing  scores 
on  CEEB  advanced  placement  tests  are  exempted  from 
elementary  courses.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  recognition 
to  every  student  who  enters  the  University  with  credit  on 
the  CEEB  advanced  placement  program. 

Another  way  in  which  the  University  participates  in 
the  testing  programs  of  the  CEEB  is  by  granting  exemp- 
tion and  credit  on  the  basis  of  the  achievement  scores  in 
foreign  languages. 

Students  who  took  the  CEEB  Achievement  Tests  in  for- 
eign languages  and/or  participated  in  the  special  ad- 
vanced placement  program  of  the  CEEB  and  plan  to 
enroll  at  The  University  of  Georgia  should  request  the 
CEEB  testing  center  to  submit  their  scores  and  test  book- 
lets to  the  director  of  admissions,  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens,  Georgia  30602,  telephone  (404)  542-2112. 

The  Honors  Program 

The  primary  goals  of  the  Honors  Program  are  to  provide 
the  superior  undergraduate  student  with  individualized 
intellectual  opportunities  designed  to  maximize  the 
student's  learning  potential:  smaller,  enriched  classes; 
direct  and  personal  contact  with  top  faculty  members; 
greater  curriculum  flexibility;  and  the  ability  to  strike  out 
on  his  own  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Although  most  Hon- 
ors courses  and  other  instructional  services  are  offered  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  the  Honors  Program  is  open  to 
all  students  in  the  University  who  qualify  for  admission 
and  wish  to  participate  in  Honors  work. 

The  following  colleges  and  schools  have  designated 
coordinators  of  Honors  work,  who  may  be  contacted  for 
additional  information  concerning  the  Honors  Program 
in  their  respective  disciplines:  arts  &  sciences,  agri- 
culture, business  administration,  education,  environ- 
mental design,  forest  resources,  home  economics, 
journalism,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Graduation  With  Honors 

The  University  awards  degrees  with  honors  to  candi- 
dates who  meet  specified  standards  of  academic  excel- 
lence. In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  degree  with 
honors,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  student  must  earn  a  minimum  of  90  quarter 
hours  in  residence  after  reaching  junior  classi- 
fication. 

2.  The  course  work  included  in  the  cumulative 
average  for  honors  graduation  shall  be  all 
quarter  credit  hours  attempted  as  hours  in  res- 


idence after  reaching  junior  classification.  All 
credit  attempted  in  the  quarter  in  which  hours 
attempted  equal  a  minimum  of  90  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cumulative  average  for  honors 
graduation. 

3.  All  hours  attempted  in  the  final  quarter  before 
graduation  will  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions. 

4.  The  respective  scholastic  standards  for  the  var- 
ious honors  designations  in  the  baccalaureate 
degree  are: 

a.  Summa  Cum  Laude  3.90 

b.  Magna  Cum  Laude  3.60 

c.  Cum  Laude  3.30 

Valedictorian 

Only  those  students  who  also  are  qualified  for  gradua- 
tion summa  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  may  be 
candidates  for  valedictorian. 

The  valedictory  committee  shall  determine  and  elect 
one  first,  second,  and  third  honor  graduate  and  desig- 
nate the  first  honor  graduate  as  valedictorian.  If  the  first 
honor  graduate  elects  not  to  accept  this  honorary  assign- 
ment, it  shall  be  offered  to  the  second  or  third  honor 
graduate  in  turn.  The  names  of  the  valedictorian  and 
honor  graduates  will  be  published  in  the  program  of  the 
commencement  exercises. 

Dean's  List 

The  University  encourages  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
gives  official  recognition  to  students  whose  work  is  su- 
perior by  publishing  dean's  lists  from  each  school  or 
college  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Dean's  lists  include 
all  students  who  have,  during  the  preceding  quarter, 
made  an  average  of  3.60  or  higher,  carried  a  load  of  at 
least  12  hours,  and  received  no  grades  less  than  B  and  no 
incomplete  (I)  grades. 

Honor  Fraternities  and  Societies 

Several  honor  fraternities  and  societies  at  the  University 
extend  recognition  to  students  on  the  basis  of  schol- 
arship and  good  character.  There  are  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and  of  many  college, 
school,  and  departmental  honor  societies. 

Honors  Day 

Honors  Day  was  introduced  by  the  late  Chancellor  S.  V. 
Sanford  in  1930  to  give  public  recognition  to  students 
who  achieve  high  scholastic  records.  All  students  in  the 
University  who  stand  in  first  five  per  cent  of  their  classes, 
based  on  cumulative  grade  point  averages,  are  included 
in  the  honors  program.  Listed  separately  are  those  stu- 
dents who  have  been  elected  to  honorary  scholarship 
societies  not  confined  to  any  one  college  or  department 
and  those  students  who  have  earned  special  awards  for 
their  scholastic  achievements.  Honors  Day  is  held  in  May 
of  each  year. 
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STUDENT 
SERVICES 


HOUSING 

Residence  Halls 

General  Information 

One  of  the  basic  needs  of  university  students  is  housing 
which  provides  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  both  living 
and  learning.  The  living  environment  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  a  student's  scholastic  habits,  attitudes  and  ide- 
als. The  University  of  Georgia  housing  department  is 
committed  to  providing  housing  which  facilitates  stu- 
dents in  their  total  educational  development. 

The  University  of  Georgia  provides  residence  halls  that 
accommodate  approximately  6,300  students  and  married 
student  facilities  that  house  545  student  families.  An- 
other 1,700  students  live  in  fraternity  and  sorority  houses. 

Inquiries  about  housing  should  be  addressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  residence  halls  and  general  information: 
Main  Office 

Department  of  University  Housing 
Russell  Hall,  The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 

For  on-campus  family  housing: 
Student  Family  Housing  Office 
The  University  of  Georgia 
710  East  Campus  Road 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 

For  off-campus  housing: 
Off-Campus  Housing  Office 
Russell  Hall 

The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 

Students  Required  to  Occupy  Residence  Halls 

All  students  whose  non-academic  classification  by  the 
registrar  is  freshman,  except  those  who  are:  (1)  married; 
(2)  veterans  of  more  than  100  consecutvie  days  of  active 
military  duty;  or  (3)  who  live  at  home  with  their  parents 
or  legal  guardian,  are  required  to  live  in  a  University  resi- 
dence hall.  Students  must  be  classified  by  the  registrar  as 
a  sophomore  or  above  to  be  eligible  to  live  in  a  fraternity 


or  sorority  house.  Petitions  requesting  clearance  to  live 
off  campus  must  be  submitted  in  advance  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Housing. 

Residence  requirements  are  subject  to  change  by  the 
University  without  advance  notice. 

Residence  Hall  Applications 

Applications  for  residence  halls  are  mailed  to  new  stu- 
dents with  their  official  notice  of  acceptance  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  application  and  housing  deposit  must  be 
returned  to  the  director  of  housing  in  accordance  with 
accompanying  instructions. 

Room  Assignments 

Hall  assignments  are  made  according  to  the  date  com- 
pleted applications  are  received  in  the  housing  office. 
Students  may  indicate  on  their  housing  application  their 
preference  for  specific  residence  halls  and  roommates. 
These  will  be  honored  insofar  as  space  and  internal  pro- 
cedures permit.  However,  should  requested  assignment 
not  be  possible  under  existing  conditions,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  assign  the  applicant  at  its  discretion. 
Of  primary  consideration  in  the  assignment  of  room- 
mates is  that  both  applicants  request  each  other  and  that 
the  applications  are  mailed  together.  Other  applicants 
will  be  assigned  on  a  random  basis  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  religion  or  national  origin. 

Roommate  and  room  assignments  will  be  available 
upon  arrival  at  the  assigned  hall  on  opening  day.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  receive  their  preference  should  in- 
quire of  the  head  staff  member  in  their  halls  about  the 
possibility  of  room  changes  after  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter. 

Rental  Rates 

The  regular  quarterly  room  rent  does  not  include  hous- 
ing rates  for  between  quarter  breaks.  The  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  charge  extra  rent  when  housing  is 
provided  during  such  times. 


Women's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 
Boggs,  Church,  Creswell,  Hill,  Mell, 
Myers,  Rutherford 
Brumby,  Mary  Lyndon 


$125.00 
$135.00 
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Private  rooms  cost  an  additional  $35  per  quarter  except 
in  Brumby  and  Mary  Lyndon  Halls,  where  it  is  $45 
per  quarter.  Private  rooms  are  not  available  fall  quar- 
ter. 

A  limited  number  of  suites  are  available  in  Center 
Myers  and  Mary  Lyndon  Halls  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $5  per  resident. 

All  women's  halls  have  room  phones,  and  Brumby  and 
Mary  Lyndon  are  air-conditioned. 

Men's  Halls  and  Quarterly  Rates 

Morris,  Milledge,  Payne,  Reed,  Tucker, 
Clark  Howell,  Lipscomb  $125.00 

Russell  and  McWhorter  $135.00 

Private  rooms  cost  an  additional  $35  per  quarter  except 
in  Russell  Hall,  where  it  is  $45  per  quarter.  Private 
rooms  are  not  available  fall  quarter. 

Morris  Hall  is  a  graduate  residence  hall,  and  McWhort- 
er is  an  athletic  scholarship  facility.  All  halls  have 
room  phones,  Russell  and  McWhorter  Halls  are  air- 
conditioned. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  its 
fees  and  charges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and 
without  previous  notice. 

Deposits 

A  $50  advance  deposit  is  required  of  new  or  returning 
students  to  the  University  at  the  time  of  application  if  the 
beginning  term  of  residence  is  fall,  winter,  or  spring 
quarter.  No  advance  deposit  is  required  for  the  summer. 

Students  who  continue  to  live  in  University  residence 
halls  from  one  quarter  to  the  next  are  not  required  to  pay 
an  advance  deposit,  except  for  the  fall  quarter  when  an 
advance  deposit  of  $50  is  required. 

Students  who  apply  to  move  into  University  housing 
from  off-campus  housing,  sorority  or  fraternity  houses 
during  any  quarter  must  pay  the  $50  advance  deposit. 

Deposits  must  be  paid  by  check  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  The  University  of  Georgia  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted along  with  the  housing  application.  (See  section 
on  "Cancellation  of  Applications"  for  further  details.) 

A  key  deposit  of  $1  which  is  collected  along  with  the 
first  quarter's  rent  is  refunded  when  the  key  is  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  last  term  of  occupancy. 

Cancellation  of  Applications 

Of  the  room  reservation  deposit  described  above,  $25  is 
non-refundable  and  non-transferable.  The  balance  is  re- 
fundable if  the  following  conditions  are  met. 

Cancellation  notices  regarding  residence  hall  applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  director  of 
University  housing.  The  cancellation  notice  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  August  1  for  fall  quarter,  No- 
vember 30  for  winter  quarter,  or  February  28  for  spring 
quarter.  If  the  notice  is  delivered  in  person,  it  must  arrive 
at  the  Housing  Office  not  later  than  5:00  p.m.  on  the 
dates  listed.  No  refunds  are  made  on  applications  re- 
ceived after  the  aforementioned  deadlines. 

Responsibility  for  Occupancy 

If  a  student  does  not  appear  to  occupy  his  assigned  space 
in  a  University  residence  hall,  or  if  official  notification  of 
a  delay  is  not  filed  by  9:00  a.m.  on  the  first  day  of  classes, 
the  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  reservation 
and  assign  the  space  to  another  student. 

Once  a  housing  application  and  deposit  have  been 
accepted  by  the  University,  the  applicant  is  obligated  for 
the  full  term's  rent  whether  he  occupies  the  room  or  not. 
The  only  exceptions  are:  (1 )  when  the  student  withdraws 


from  the  University  through  proper  channels;  or  (2) 
when  the  student  cancels  his  reservation  prior  to  the 
announced  deadline. 

Withdrawal  Refunds 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  must  vacate 
their  residence  hall  space  within  24  hours  of  their  with- 
drawal date.  Housing  refunds  are  based  on  the  date  the 
student  officially  checks  out  of  his  room  and  not  on  the 
date  he  officially  withdraws  from  the  University.  Stu- 
dents withdrawing  from  the  University  automatically 
forfeit  $25  of  their  room  rent.  The  remainder  of  the  room 
rent  is  refunded  in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule: (a)  80  per  cent  if  withdrawal  is  made  within  one 
week  after  the  regular  registration  date  of  the  applicable 
quarter  as  published  in  the  General  Bulletin;  (b)  60  per 
cent  if  within  one  to  two  weeks;  (c)  20  per  cent  if  within 
three  to  four  weeks.  No  refunds  are  made  after  four 
weeks  from  the  date  of  registration.  Neither  is  a  refund 
of  rent  made  to  any  student  who  is  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons. 
Checks  for  refunds  are  mailed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Residence  Halls 

University  residence  halls  open  at  10:00  a.m.  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  orientation.  Non-graduating  resi- 
dents may  remain  in  the  halls  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
for  twelve  hours  after  their  last  scheduled  examination  or 
until  10:00  a.m.  the  day  after  the  last  officially  scheduled 
examination,  whichever  is  earlier.  Room  accommoda- 
tions will  be  provided  graduating  seniors  until  imme- 
diately following  graduation  exercises.  During  official 
holidays  within  a  quarter,  the  University  reserves  the 
right  to  close  certain  halls  and  require  students  remain- 
ing on  the  campus  to  move  temporarily  to  another  hall. 

Responsibility  for  Property 

Resident  students  are  held  responsible  for  any  damages 
to  their  rooms  and  furnishings.  Damages  will  be  assessed 
by  the  University  and  the  student  will  be  billed  for  re- 
pairs or  replacements.  Students  should  inform  University 
officials  of  any  damages  which  exist  at  the  time  they 
occupy  their  rooms. 

Although  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  adequate 
security,  the  University  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  student  possessions.  Stu- 
dents or  their  parents  are  encouraged  to  carry  appropri- 
ate insurance  to  cover  such  losses. 


Family  Housing 

Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager  of  family 
housing.  Married  students  may  apply  for  housing  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  University,  but  assignment  will 
not  be  made  until  they  have  been  notified  of  their  offi- 
cial acceptance. 

Assignment 

Assignments  are  made  from  a  waiting  list  established 
according  to  the  date  applications  are  received  with  a 
$25  security  deposit  by  the  manager  of  family  housing. 

Deposits  and  Refunds 

A  security  deposit  of  $25  is  required  with  the  application. 
The  full  $25  will  be  refunded  if  the  applicant  cancels  his 
application  before  an  assignment  is  offered,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  occupancy  less  any  necessary  deductions.  The  Uni- 
versity reserves  the  right  to  use  all  or  any  part  of  the 
deposit  to  defray  cost  of  cleaning  the  unit,  repair  of 
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damages  or  replacement  of  equipment,  or  payment  of 
any  unpaid  family  housing  bills. 

Facilities  and  Rates 

University  Village  apartments  are  air-conditioned  and 
electrically  heated  one-  and  two-bedroom  units.  The 
rates  for  unfurnished  apartments  are: 

One-bedroom  unfurnished         $85-$95  per  month 
Two-bedroom  unfurnished       $97-$107  per  month 
Rates  include  water  and  television  cable;  additional 
utilities  are  extra.  Furnished  apartments  are  available  at 
an  extra  cost  of  $12  (one-bedroom)  and  $15  (two-bed- 
room) per  month. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

The  Off-Campus  Housing  Office  is  a  referral  and  advi- 
sory agency.  It  operates  a  rental  listing  service.  The  office 
does  not  make  rental  reservations  or  negotiate  directly 
with  householders  in  behalf  of  prospective  tenants. 

Up-to-date  lists  of  available  rental  units  in  the  Athens 
area  may  be  picked  up  at  the  office  at  any  time.  These 
lists  are  not  mailed  to  inquirers  due  to  frequent  changes 
which  make  them  outdated. 

The  handbook  for  off-campus  students,  available  upon 
request,  provides  helpful  hints  on  renting  and  related 
matters. 


FOOD  SERVICE 

The  University  operates  three  food  service  facilities  on 
campus  for  general  student  use.  Students  may  eat  at 
Snelling  and  Bolton  cafeterias  by  purchasing  a  meal  plan 
or  by  paying  cash.  The  Bulldog  Room  is  operated  on  a 
cash  basis  only. 
The  present  rates  for  the  meal  plans  are: 

Contractual    Payable 
Academic  in 

Year         Quarterly 
Price         Amounts 


15  meals  per  week, 
Monday  through  Friday 

20  meals  per  week, 
Monday  through  Sunday 


$501.00       $167.00 


$648.00        $  216.00 


Bolton  Hall  is  a  modern  cafeteria  conveniently  located 
on  Baxter  Street.  A  wide  variety  of  food  is  offered  on  six 
serving  lines. 

Snelling  Hall  is  a  recently  renovated  facility  on  the 
south  campus  directly  behind  the  Georgia  Center  for 
Continuing  Education.  The  Terrace  Room  offers  regular 
cafeteria  service,  and  the  Georgia  Room  serves  a  large 
selection  of  foods  in  a  particularly  pleasing  atmosphere. 

The  Bulldog  Room,  located  in  Memorial  Hall  on  the 
north  campus,  is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  students 
and  faculty.  A  wide  variety  of  short  orders,  including 
breakfast,  sandwiches,  and  char-grilled  hamburgers,  is 
available  at  reasonable  prices. 

Students  have  available  in  these  facilities  good,  whole- 
some food  served  in  pleasant  surroundings  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

STUDENT  COUNSELING 

The  University  attempts  to  maintain  a  close  personal  as- 
sociation between  student  and  faculty.  Each  teacher  and 
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academic  dean  has  the  responsibilty  of  guiding  students 
in  problems  of  an  academic  nature.  Counseling  other 
than  academic  is  provided  by  the  University  Health  Serv- 
ice mental  health  division  and  other  student  affairs  per- 
sonnel. The  service  of  the  Psychology  Clinic  and  the 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  offer  specialized  services  co- 
ordinated with  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Student  Af- 
fairs. 


TESTING,  EVALUATION  AND 
CAREER  COUNSELING 

The  Testing,  Evaluation  and  Career  Counseling  Center 
offers  assistance  in  administering  and  scoring  psycholog- 
ical tests  and  in  career  counseling.  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion, 309  Academic  Building,  serves  as  a  center  for 
administering  national  testing  programs,  such  as  the 
modern  foreign  language  placement  tests,  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test,  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test, 
Dental  Aptitude  Test,  and  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

The  Career  Counseling  Center,  217  Academic  Building, 
provides  services  to  help  students  define  their  career 
objectives.  Professional  counselors  assist  students  in  ob- 
taining a  better  understanding  of  individual  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  abilities  in  relation  to  career  choice.  Voca- 
tional testing  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  evaluating  career 
plans.  The  career  library  has  career  and  educational  in- 
formation with  a  large  selection  of  occupational  briefs 
for  career  exploration. 


UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  University  Health  Service  offers  a  comprehensive 
health  care  program  to  all  students  who  are  registered  in 
classes  and  have  paid  the  student  health  fee.  The  health 
service  is  staffed  and  organized  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  college  student. 

Basic  to  this  service  is  the  Report  of  Medical  History, 
which  each  student  sends  to  the  Health  Service  prior  to 
matriculation.  With  this  information  and  the  facilities 
available,  the  Health  Service  staff  can  offer  the  following: 
first  aid;  self-medication  program  for  minor  illnesses; 
regular  medical  clinics;  speciality  clinics  in  dermatology, 
surgery,  gynecology,  and  weight  control;  preventive 
medicine  and  immunizations;  marriage  counseling; 
problem  pregnancy  counseling;  individual  and  group 
psychotherapy  for  emotional  problems;  vocational,  ed- 
ucational and  personal  counseling;  physical  therapy  and 
hospitalization;  and  a  treatment  program  for  students 
who  experience  drug  problems. 

The  student  health  fee  guarantees  access  to  health 
professionals  during  clinic  hours  and  hospitalization  in 
the  health  service  up  to  seven  consecutive  days  or  20 
cumulative  days  during  a  school  year.  There  are  min- 
imum charges  for  other  services. 

The  Health  Service  is  open  24  hours  daily  when  school 
is  in  session,  with  professional  nurse  coverage.  Physi- 
cians are  in  the  building  during  clinic  hours  (9  a.m. -5 
p.m.,  weekdays;  9  a.m. -12  noon,  Saturday).  Students  are 
asked  to  schedule  appointments  with  physicians  during 
clinic  hours.  Emergencies  will  be  seen  at  any  time,  and 
physicians  are  on  call  after  clinic  hours  through  the  nurse 
on  duty. 

The  University  makes  available,  on  a  12  month  basis, 
a  voluntary  student  accident  and  sickness  insurance  poli- 
cy. It  has  been  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and 
their  dependents  at  a  minimum  cost.  Applications  are 


available  at  the  health  service  and  at  the  Coliseum  during 
registration. 

The  Mental  Health  Division  provides  confidential  con- 
sultation and  group  psychotherapy,  without  charge,  for 
personal,  vocational,  educational,  family  and  emotional 
problems.  This  division  is  staffed  with  social  workers, 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  who  can  offer  both  evalu- 
ation and  treatment  of  problems  ranging  from  minor 
adjustment  problems  to  more  serious  and  chronic  disor- 
ders. 

All  communication  between  the  University  Health 
Service  staff  and  the  student-patient  is  confidential.  In- 
formation contained  in  the  health  record  is  considered 
privileged  and  will  not  be  released  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  patient  or  proper  presentation  of  a  court 
order. 


GRADUATE  AND 
MARRIED  STUDENTS 

The  Office  of  Graduate  and  Married  Student  Affairs  pro- 
vides information,  services,  programs,  and  counseling  to 
graduate  and  married  students.  The  office  staff  works  in 
an  advisory  capacity  with  the  married  student  council 
and  the  graduate  student  council.  The  office  also  works 
closely  with  the  University  Union  and  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  social,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  program  needs  of  graduate  and 
married  students.  The  office  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  University  Day  Care  Center. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  Grants,  Loans  and 
Employment 

Many  capable  students  do  not  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  because  they  lack  adequate  funds  to 
meet  increasing  expenses.  To  help  alleviate  this  problem, 
the  University  of  Georgia  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive student  financial  aid  program  designed  to  assist 
needy,  qualified  students  through  their  college  careers, 
including  graduate  and  professional  training. 

Scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans  and  part-time  em- 
ployment are  used  singly  or  in  combination  to  assist  stu- 
dents. This  "packaging"  concept  protects  the  student 
from  the  necessity  of  borrowing  or  working  excessively. 
It  also  allows  additional  qualified  students  to  benefit 
from  the  program. 

The  combinations  are  arranged  in  terms  of  a  student's 
degree  of  financial  need,  courses  of  study,  and  career 
plans.  Various  packages  are  suggested  to  each  student,  so 
he  can  choose  the  plan  best  suited  to  his  circumstances. 

The  office  coordinates  the  University's  scholarship 
program,  including  the  University  Freshman  Scholarship 
Program  and  the  University  Foundation  National  Merit 
Program.  The  former  provides  annually  freshman  schol- 
arships of  $100  to  the  top  100  entering  freshmen.  The 
latter  supports  all  National  Merit  finalists  who  list  the 
University  as  their  first  choice  college.  In  addition,  there 
are  some  gift  scholarships  available,  with  most  being 
limited  to  Georgia  residents.  General  financial  aid  appli- 
cations are  sufficient  for  University-sponsored  schol- 
arships. Interested  students  should  contact  their 
departments  for  additional  information  on  other  schol- 
arships and  refer  to  Appendix  C  of  this  bulletin. 


General  Applications  Procedures 

(1 )  Apply  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 

(2)  Request  a  general  financial  aid  application 
from  the  University  Office  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid.  This  completed  document  must  be  on 
file  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Applications  file  by: 

March  15 

November  15 

February  1 


To  receive  aid  for: 
fall  quarter 
winter  quarter 
spring  quarter 

NOTE:  Aid  is  not  normally  available  for  students  enter- 
ing the  University  summer  quarter.  Students  attending 
on/y  during  the  summer  are  not  eligible  for  University- 
administered  aid  programs. 

(3)     File  a  copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  State- 
ment with  the  College  Scholarship  Service, 
and  indicate  that  a  copy  of  the  form  and  its 
analysis  should  be  sent  to  the  University  of 
Georgia.  The  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
may  be  obtained  from  high  school  guidance 
offices,  or  the  University  financial  aid  office. 
Since  processing  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  State- 
ment normally  requires  four  to  five  weeks,  applicants 
must  mail  the  form  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at 
least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  deadline  date  of  the  quarter 
for  which  aid  is  being  requested. 

Applications  not  complete  by  the  above  dates  will  be 
acted  upon  as  time  and  funds  permit. 

Veterans'  Aid 

Veterans  eligible  for  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  dependents  of 
deceased  veterans  eligible  for  the  War  Orphans  Program 
(Public  Law  634)  will  be  assisted  by  the  financial  aid 
office  in  maintaining  proper  liaison  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  educational  benefits.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter,  each  veteran  or  dependent  must 
report  to  the  office  and  present  his  class  schedule  in 
order  to  complete  his  veteran's  registration.  A  student 
veteran  or  dependent  receiving  compensation  who 
withdraws  from  the  University  or  reduces  an  academic 
course  load  is  required  by  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
report  such  action  promptly  to  the  financial  aid  office. 

CAREER  PLANNING  AND 
PLACEMENT 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  is  designed  to 
help  all  students,  regardless  of  their  year  classification, 
plan  for  their  future  careers.  The  office  provides  informa- 
tion about  specific  jobs,  general  areas  of  employment,  all 
types  of  employers,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  contin- 
uing education  in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Staff  advisers  are  available  to  counsel  students  as  they 
begin  to  think  about  and  plan  careers  and  help  them 
determine  the  best  way  to  achieve  their  career  objec- 
tives. 

Co-operative  programs  (work  a  quarter/go  to  school  a 
quarter)  and  intern  programs  are  available  in  several 
fields,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  summer  and  vacation 
work.  Students  are  assisted  in  securing  part-time  work  in 
Athens  and  on  the  campus,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
openings  in  career-related  fields.  Student  spouses  are 
aided  in  finding  full-time  work  in  the  commuting  area 
while  husbands/wives  are  attending  the  University. 
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As  a  student  reaches  his  senior  or  last  graduate  year, 
opportunities  are  made  for  him  to  interview  prospective 
employers  on  or  off  campus.  A  "credentials"  file  is  main- 
tained for  each  student  who  requests  this  service,  which 
includes  reproducing  and  distributing  his  file  and  notify- 
ing him  of  vacancies  which  occur  in  his  area  of  ability 
and  interest. 

The  office  sponsors  or  cooperates  in  several  special 
career  emphasis  days  held  during  the  year:  Summer 
Camp  Placement  Day  in  January,  University  System  Col- 
lege Placement  Day  in  February,  and  the  Career  Carnival 
in  late  February  or  early  March.  Group  counseling  ses- 
sions are  held  as  needed  during  the  school  year;  howev- 
er, because  of  the  individual  nature  of  career  planning, 
students  are  urged  to  seek  these  services  on  a  personal 
basis. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 

The  Office  for  International  Student  Affairs  provides  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  services  for  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  During 
initial  enrollment  student  services  comprise  pre-orienta- 
tion  and  orientation  information,  assistance  with  reg- 
istration, housing  and  referral  counseling  for  academic 
matters.  The  office  has  the  responsibility  of  counseling 
students  with  financial  and  personal  problems,  advising 
them  on  immigration  matters  and  providing  information 
on  special  service  agencies  and  organizations.  Other  re- 
sponsibilities include  programs  for  home  hospitality,  li- 
aison with  community  and  the  local  schools,  and 
extra-curricular  programs  for  the  several  international 
clubs  authorized  by  the  department  of  student  activities. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
AND  UNIVERSITY  UNION 

Student  Activities/Union  is  a  programming  and  service 
department  and  offers  a  wide  variety  of  both  to  students 
and  student  organizations.  It  maintains  up-to-date  files 
on  all  registered  student  organizations  and  offers  pro- 
gramming and  financial  advisement  to  club  officers.  It, 
too,  makes  available  printing  and  bus  card  advertising 
services  to  student  organizations.  Personnel  of  the  de- 
partment advise  Student  Government  Association  and 
Communiversity,  a  coordinating  agency  for  student  or- 
ganizations' community  service  projects.  The  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  student-faculty  directory,  the  production  of  student 
indentification  cards,  and  the  quarterly  calendar  of 
events. 

Recreational  facilities  and  activities  available  through 
the  University  Union  in  Memorial  Hall  include  table  ten- 
nis, billiards,  lounge  with  television  and  radio,  ballroom, 
meeting  rooms,  club  offices,  socials,  dances,  jam  ses- 
sions, varied  film  programs,  lectures,  debates,  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  such  special  presentations  as  the  Bridal  Fair 
and  the  International  Gift  Bazaar. 

The  Union  sponsors  the  cultural  affairs  program,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  offer  to  the  college  community 
cultural  opportunities  and  stimulations  over  and  beyond 
those  contained  in  the  curriculum.  Efforts  are  made  to 
present  the  finest  talent  available  from  the  vocal,  dance, 
orchestral,  theatrical,  and  lecture  fields. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  SERIES 

Distinguished  speakers  and  artists  are  brought  to  the 
University  each  year  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
meet  leading  figures  in  artistic,  literary  and  scientific 
fields. 


ART,  DRAMA  AND 
MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 

Art  activities  include  a  series  of  art  lectures  and  exhib- 
itions presented  throughout  the  year  by  the  Department 
of  Art,  student  trips  and  exhibitions  of  student  work  pre- 
sented by  the  Art  Students  League,  and  an  annual  auc- 
tion of  faculty  and  student  work  sponsored  by  the  league 
and  the  Department  of  Art  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for 
the  advancement  of  art. 

All  students  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  quarterly 
major  productions  of  the  University  Theatre  of  the  drama 
department.  Outstanding  professional  companies  also 
appear  on  the  campus. 

The  Department  of  Music  presents  weekly  programs 
featuring  faculty  members,  advanced  students  and  guest 
artists.  Other  music  activities  include  the  Men's  Glee 
Club,  Women's  Glee  Club,  University  Chorus,  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  University  Band. 


ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS 

The  University  encourages  students'  interests  in  sports 
through  a  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  and  intra- 
mural sports. 

Intercollegiate  program  for  men  includes  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  cross- 
country, gymnastics,  wrestling,  and  rifle  marksmanship. 
Men's  intramural  sports  include  touch  football,  basket- 
ball, softball,  golf,  weightlifting,  cross-country,  track, 
badminton,  swimming,  horseshoes,  table  tennis,  volley- 
ball, and  bowling. 

The  women's  intramural  sports  program  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  and 
the  Women's  Athletic  Association  includes  volleyball, 
swimming,  horseshoes,  golf,  basketball,  bowling,  table 
tennis,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  shuffleboard,  and 
archery. 


FORENSIC  ACTIVITIES 

Two  debating  societies  offer  the  stimulation  of  inter- 
society  debates  and  orations  —  Demosthenian  Literary 
Society  and  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society.  The  University 
also  sponsors  University-wide  debating  teams,  open  to 
men  and  women  students,  which  engage  other  out- 
standing college  teams.  The  sponsoring  academic  area 
for  the  debate  teams  is  the  Department  of  Speech  Com- 
munications, through  the  Georgia  Forensic  Association. 


RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  may  participate  in  the  religious  programs  of 
Athens  churches  and  in  student  organizations  sponsored 
by  all  major  faiths,  denominations,  and  inter-or  non-de- 
nominational organizations.  Many  of  these  maintain  stu- 
dent religious  centers.  A  director  of  religious  affairs  in 
the  office  of  the  dean  of  student  affairs  works  with  cen- 
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ter  directors  and  assists  them  with  special  projects  for 
major  religious  events. 

SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES 
AND  SORORITIES 

A  wide  program  of  social  functions  are  provided  by 
men's  Greek  letter  fraternities,  women's  Creek  letter  so- 
rorities, and  other  social  clubs  and  societies. 


Fraternities 

Acacia 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Alpha  Phi  Delta 
Alpha  Tau  Omega 
Chi  Psi 
Chi  Phi 
Delta  Chi 
Delta  Tau  Delta 
Farmhouse 
Kappa  Alpha 
Kappa  Sigma 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Sororities 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Alpha  Delta  Pi 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Alpha  Xi  Delta 
Chi  Omega 
Delta  Delta  Delta 
Delta  Gamma 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon 


Phi  Delta  Theta 
Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Phi  Kappa  Tau 
Phi  Kappa  Theta 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
Pi  Kappa  Phi 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Sigma  Chi 
Sigma  Nu 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Sigma  Pi 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Theta  Chi 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
Kappa  Delta 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Phi  Mu 
Pi  Beta  Phi 
Sigma  Delta  Tau 
Sigma  Kappa 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


STUDENT  COMMUNICATIONS 

Student  communications  include  three  main  areas  of  in- 
terest: The  Red  &  Black  (the  student  newspaper  pub- 
lished four  days  a  week);  the  Pandora  (the  yearbook); 
and  WUOG-FM  (the  University  radio  station).  Three  oth- 
er major  publications  printed  on  a  quarterly  basis  are  The 
Georgia  Agriculturist  (a  general  interest  magazine  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture),  The  Impression  (a  general  inter- 
est magazine  that  focuses  attention  on  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences),  and  Pamoja  (the  Black  Student  Union 
tabloid).  This  area  of  mass  communications  is  directly 
supervised  by  the  board  of  student  communications,  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  and  the  director  of  student 
communications. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  GROUPS 

A  great  number  of  professional  and  honorary  fraternities 
and  sororities,  interest  clubs,  honor  clubs  and  student 
government  groups  exist  on  the  University  campus.  A 
detailed  listing  may  be  found  in  the  student  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

The  University  maintains  a  code  of  regulations,  which  is 
printed  in  the  student  handbook,  covering  individual 
conduct,  student  motor  vehicles,  and  student  organiza- 
tion activities.  All  students  are  expected  to  know  and 
observe  these  rules  and  regulations.  To  adjudicate  alleg- 
ed violations  of  these  regulations,  a  student  judiciary  was 
established  in  1969.  The  judicial  system  also  is  described 
in  the  student  handbook,  and  all  students  should  be 
familiar  with  its  operations. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 
AND  FACILITIES 


Special  services  and  facilities  of  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia include  community  education  services,  various  insti- 
tutes, the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the 
University  Press,  Athletic  Association  and  Alumni  Socie- 
ty. Particular  institutes  are  listed  under  the  various 
schools  and  colleges. 

SERVICES  AND  INSTITUTES 

The  vice  president  for  services  is  responsible  for  the  di- 
rection and  coordination  of  all  public  service  programs 
of  the  University.  Requests  for  information  on  programs 
in  this  section  may  be  directed  to  him,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Institute  of  Community  and 
Area  Development 

This  institute  makes  the  total  resources  of  the  University 
available  to  state,  area  and  local  organizations  confront- 
ed by  problems  of  community  and  area  growth,  adjust- 
ment and  development.  Specialists  from  a  large  number 
of  fields — economics,  business,  geology,  landscape  de- 
velopment, community  organization,  safety  education, 
sociology,  recreation,  social  work,  government,  etc. — 
frequently  work  together  as  a  problem-solving  team. 
Their  activities  include  research  and  special  studies; 
provision  of  factual  information;  help  in  community  pro- 
gram planning;  assistance  in  conducting  leadership  sem- 
inars, forums  and  other  educational  meetings. 

Personnel  involved  are  primarily  University  faculty, 
staff,  and  graduate  students.  These  activities  frequently 
involve  contractual  arrangements  between  the  Universi- 
ty and  the  local  organization. 

Institute  of  Government 

The  Institute  of  Government  functions  to  achieve  better 
government  for  the  people  of  Georgia  through  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  training  and  services. 

A  comprehensive  research  program  is  conducted  in 
government,  public  administration,  public  law,  the  polit- 
ical process,  public  finance,  police  science  and  law  en- 
forcement, probation,  parole  and  corrections.  The 
Institute  publishes  appropriate  books  and  monographs, 
including  handbooks  for  local  and  state  governmental 
officials.  Educational  programs  are  held  for  governmen- 
tal officials,  including  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
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probation,  parole,  and  prison  officials. 

On  a  selected  basis,  and  with  appropriate  staff  availa- 
ble, the  Institute  of  Government  provides  consultation 
services  to  area  planning  commissions,  city  and  county 
governments.  These  projects  include  studies  of  function- 
al cooperation  between  city  and  county  government, 
organization  and  management  studies,  reviews  of  char- 
ters and  municipal  practices. 

Institute  of  Government  personnel  serve  jointly  with 
the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  Development,  the 
Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Political  Science  and  Sociology  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Departments  of  Accounting 
and  Finance  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
and  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  institute  works  closely  with  the  political  science 
department  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  off- 
campus  Master  of  Public  Administration  program.  Re- 
search assistantships  in  the  Institute  of  Government  are 
awarded  to  graduate  students  each  year. 

Institute  of  Higher  Education 

The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  has  been  organized  to 
work  with  other  educational  agencies  and  organizations 
in  the  development  of  higher  education.  The  institute 
provides  a  diversity  of  services  to  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges  in  the  state  and  surrounding  region,  cooperates 
with  other  institutions  in  statewide  and  regional  studies, 
and  participates  in  numerous  projects  dealing  with  plan- 
ning, development,  assessment  and  evaluation. 


THE  GEORGIA  CENTER  FOR 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education  seeks  to 
fill  the  need  for  continuing  education  for  Georgia  citi- 
zens regardless  of  their  previous  contact  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  One  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  University  is  to  offer  credit  and  non-credit  programs 
on  campus  and  throughout  the  state.  The  Georgia  Center 
for  Continuing  Education  is  the  administrative  unit 
through  which  most  of  the  non-agricultural  service  pro- 
grams are  directed.  It  draws  on  the  full  resources  of  the 
University,  working  closely  with  the  faculty  and  partic- 
ipating groups  to  evaluate  its  various  programs  and  de- 


sign  new  services.  The  center  is  headed  by  a  director 
who  supervises  the  over-all  operation,  with  associate  di- 
rectors for  the  major  divisions  of  instructional  services, 
communications  services,  and  managerial  services. 

The  Georgia  Center  building  on  campus  provides,  in 
addition  to  administrative  offices  for  the  program,  living 
quarters  for  approximately  300  adults,  other  conference 
facilities  for  up  to  500,  as  well  as  studios  and  work  rooms 
for  the  University's  educational  television,  WGTV,  Chan- 
nel 8. 


Independent  Study 

The  center  also  conducts  an  extensive  program  of  serv- 
ices to  individual  students,  including  undergraduate  col- 
lege correspondence  courses,  supervised  high  school 
study,  and  directed  Reading  You'll  Like.  Adults  who  are 
interested  in  continuing  their  education  through  formal 
and  informal  study,  educational  travel,  and  the  like,  may 
consult  the  Adult  Advisory  Service  in  the  Independent 
Study  office  for  planning  and  referral. 


Conferences  and  Institutes 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  arrange  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  institutes  for  adults  who  wish  to 
continue  their  education  by  keeping  informed  about  the 
latest  developments  in  their  respective  fields  of  interest 
and  investigation.  These  continuing  education  activities 
are  usually  co-sponsored  by  professional,  business,  in- 
dustrial, governmental  or  social  organizations.  Members 
of  the  University  faculty  and  outside  specialists  offer  in- 
struction by  lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  case 
studies,  and  field  trips.  Regular  announcements  regard- 
ing programs  in  continuing  education  conducted  at  the 
center  are  made  through  news  media  and  mailings. 

The  University,  through  the  Center  for  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation, cooperates  with  organizations  or  groups  in 
planning,  executing  and  evaluating  a  conference  or  insti- 
tute which  will  fill  a  worthwhile  need.  Those  interested 
in  inquiring  about  these  services  should  contact  the 
Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  The  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 

University  Centers  and 
Extension  Classes 

As  an  extension  of  its  regular  credit  program,  the  Uni- 
versity operates  centers  in  Thomasville  and  Waycross. 
Extension  classes  are  offered  wherever  as  many  as  20 
students  desire  a  particular  course.  Regular  college  credit 
courses  taught  by  approved  instructors  are  offered  at 
these  off-campus  locations,  as  well  as  special  non-credit 
programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

Regular  academic  subjects  are  scheduled  quarterly, 
primarily  during  evening  hours.  Entrance  requirements 
and  course  content  are  identical  with  the  standards  that 
apply  on  the  campus.  The  faculty  is  approved  by  the 
department  concerned  and  by  the  vice  president  for  in- 
struction. Students  satisfactorily  completing  these 
classes  receive  credit  on  transcripts  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity registrar. 

Fees  for  all  continuing  education  credit  programs  are 
based  on  a  rate  of  $12  per  quarter  hour.  Since  most  of  the 
classes  are  scheduled  for  five  quarter  hours  each,  the 
usual  fee  is  $60  per  course.  A  registration  fee  of  $1  per 
academic  quarter  is  charged  all  students  in  the  centers. 

Special  certificate  courses  have  been  authorized  in 
general  business  and  in  accounting.  Students  may  elect 
the  courses  in  these  two  sequences  for  two-year  terminal 
programs,  omitting  some  of  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  usual  bacca- 
laureate program. 

In  Athens,  both  credit  and  non-credit  courses  are 
scheduled  quarterly.  The  credit  program  is  conducted 
under  University  academic  regulations;  the  non-credit 
program — The  University  Community  Program — meets 
in  the  center  building,  offering  informal  discussion  of 
timely  subjects.  Quarterly  bulletins  on  all  these  programs 
are  available  on  request. 


Special  Services 

Many  special  programs  such  as  community,  develop- 
ment education,  civil  defense  education,  drama  loan  li- 
brary, traveling  art  and  United  Nations  information  are 
also  directed  by  the  Georgia  Center. 

Communications  Services 

The  communications  services  division  has  five  distinct 
functions:  educational  broadcasting;  motion  picture 
production;  University  film  library;  photography;  and  au- 
dio-visual support  for  Georgia  Center  programs. 

The  University  of  Georgia's  educational  televisibn  sta- 
tion, WGTV,  provides  selective  programming  as  a  contin- 
uing education  for  its  viewers.  There  are  more  than  two 
and  a  half  million  potential  viewers,  placing  WGTV 
among  the  top  three  university  stations  in  the  nation. 
Many  of  the  station's  productions  are  telecast  regionally, 
and  several  each  year  are  telecast  nationally. 

Many  educational  and  instructional  films  as  well  as 
television  film  segments  are  produced  each  year,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  film  library,  the  photography  department,  and  au- 
dio-visual operations  department  combine  to  render 
services  in  support  of  instruction  in  conferences  and  ex- 
tension programs  of  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing 
Education.  These  units  also  produce  materials  for  and 
render  services  to  people  and  institutions  throughout 
the  entire  state. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  its  various  depart- 
ments, the  communications  services  division  has  created 
a  unique  stage  production  known  as  the  docu-drama. 
These  stage  productions  are  commissioned  by  many 
conference  groups  as  a  keynote  to  their  programs. 

Managerial  Services 

Managerial  services  is  responsible  for  the  business  man- 
agement of  the  center  and  its  statewide  services. 

Budgeting,  purchasing,  food  and  facility  management, 
and  personnel  are  all  given  special  attention  within  the 
larger  management  policies  of  the  University. 

GEORGIA  COMMUNITY 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  been  designated  as  the 
state  agency  for  the  planning  and  administration  of  Title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Community  Serv- 
ice and  Continuing  Education,  the  approved  state  plan 
through  which  all  eligible  higher  education  institutions 
in  Georgia,  both  public  and  private,  can  qualify  for  feder- 
al financial  assistance  in  the  development  and  offering  of 
adult  educational  programs,  directed  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  community  problems. 
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OTHER  UNIVERSITY  ACTIVITIES 

Council  on  Gerontology 

The  Council  of  Gerontology  is  charged  with  responsibili- 
ty for  developing  a  program  of  instruction,  training,  and 
research  related  to  the  study  of  aging  processes  in  the 
biological,  social,  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  to  practice. 

The  principal  operating  arm  of  the  Council  is  a  coor- 
dinating committee  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty 
having  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  University 
Gerontology  Program.  The  following  fields  are  currently 
represented;  sociology,  psychology,  social  work,  bus- 
iness administration,  physiology,  home  economics  and 
continuing  education. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  students  may  develop  a 
concentration  in  gerontology  by  electing  courses  from 
related  subject  matter  areas.  The  objectives  here  are  to 
acquire  an  adequate  base  for  graduate  study,  to  learn 
about  gerontology  as  an  occupational  area,  and  to  be- 
come gerontological^  oriented  for  community  leader- 
ship. 

At  the  graduate  level  students  may  elect  from  related 
subject  areas  a  concentration  in  gerontology  in  the  es- 
tablished degree  programs.  The  objectives  here  are  to 
prepare  for  college  teaching  in  the  gerontological  as- 
pects of  the  established  disciplines,  to  prepare  for  pro- 
fessional research  in  gerontology,  to  prepare  for 
professional  leadership  positions  in  planning  and  oper- 
ating community  service  programs  for  older  adults,  and 
to  acquire  a  gerontological  orientation  to  other  profes- 
sional fields. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press 

The  University  of  Georgia  Press  seeks  to  advance  learn- 
ing by  publishing  books  that  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  human  affairs.  It  publishes  the  results  of 
specialized  research  and  scholarship  together  with 
scholarly  books  which  interpret  and  preserve  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  state  and  region.  The  press  provides 
a  publication  outlet  for  our  own  faculty  and  those  of 
other  units  of  the  University  System  as  well  as  for  schol- 
ars throughout  the  nation. 

For  further  information,  or  a  list  of  publications  by  the 
press,  contact  the  director  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
Press,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  was  established  in  1945 
when  Alfred  H.  Holbrook  donated  his  collection  of 
American  paintings  to  The  University  of  Georgia.  Since 
that  time,  the  collection  of  nearly  3,000  objects,  includ- 
ing the  Eva  Underhill  Holbrook  Memorial  Collection  of 
American  Art,  has  become  an  important  cultural  and  ed- 
ucational resource  for  the  University. 

The  permanent  collection  at  the  museum  provides  re- 
sources for  students  at  the  University  and  for  a  much 
wider  audience  through  the  loan  of  works  to  other  muse- 
ums and  universities  in  the  region  and  nation.  No  other 
university  art  museum  exists  in  Georgia  and  few  are  es- 
tablished in  the  region.  The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  is 
outstanding  among  those  which  exist  in  the  nation.  The 
collection  is  known  throughout  the  country  and  tempo- 
rary exhibition  programs  are  recognized  as  outstanding 
in  quality  and  diversity. 

More  than  a  dozen  temporary  exhibitions  are  brought 
to  the  University  each  year  and  approximately  1,000  ob- 


jects are  lent  to  this  program.  Lectures  and  special  events 
often  complement  the  exhibitions.  Six  exhibitions  initi- 
ated by  the  museum  have  been  shown  in  42  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  since  1967. 

The  museum  has  created  new  interest  in  art  among 
people,  many  of  whom  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  galler- 
ies and  museums  that  exhibit  art  of  outstanding  quality. 
The  museum  has  given  patrons  who  have  been  exposed 
to  outstanding  collections  a  chance  for  further  apprecia- 
tion. Students  from  kindergartens,  elementary  schools, 
and  high  schools  throughout  the  state  visit  the  museum 
and,  for  many,  these  visits  are  the  initial  contact  with 
visual  art  of  acknowledged  quality. 

Athletic  Association 

The  University  of  Georgia  conducts  a  complete  program 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  University  is  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Conference  and  the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association,  and  abides  strictly  by  the  reg- 
ulations and  policies. of  these  two  groups.  Although  the 
University  faculty  has  general  control  of  internal  policies 
of  the  University  relating  to  all  phases  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  the  University  of  Georgia  Athletic  Association 
has  been  created  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  bus- 
iness and  financial  side  of  the  intercollegiate  program. 
The  president  of  the  University  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  are  faculty  members.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  are  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The 
funds  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Alumni  Society 

The  University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society  maintains  an 
active  program  for  alumni,  and  it  works  closely  with  stu- 
dent groups  on  programs.  All  persons  who  at  any  time 
were  matriculated  as  regular  students  in  the  University  at 
Athens  are  eligible  for  membership.  Alumni  who  contri- 
bute to  annual  giving  may  vote  on  society  business,  are 
eligible  for  election  to  office,  and  receive  the  magazine 
Alumni  Record.  Non-alumni  parents  and  friends  are  wel- 
comed as  associate  members.  Students  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Alumni-  House  on  South  Campus.  Loan  funds  and 
scholarships  of  the  Alumni  Society  are  listed  in  financial 
aid  brochures. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Foundation 

The  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  was  organized  in 
1937  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Alumni  Society  and  its 
officers.  The  foundation  is  a  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  and  has  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  alumni. 

The  purposes  of  the  foundation  are  to  develop  the 
facilities  of  the  University,  to  strengthen  its  financial  re- 
sources by  encouraging  gifts  to  the  University,  and  to 
receive,  hold,  and  administer  such  gifts  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  donors.  The  foundation  is 
particularly  interested  in  receiving  donations  and  re- 
quests to  meet  University  needs  other  than  those  which 
are  adequately  met  by  state  appropriations. 

Various  funds,  established  for  specific  educational 
purposes  and  for  scholarships  by  individuals,  businesses 
and.  organizations,  are  listed  in  financial  aids  brochures 
and  appendix  C  of  this  bulletin. 

Information  regarding  the  foundation  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  vice  president  for  develop- 
ment, The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  30602. 
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THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

AGRICULTURE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Henry  Wilburr  Garren,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and 
Coordinator  of  Agriculture 

Charles  Porter  Ellington,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 

William  Perry  Flatt,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Stations 

Robert  Stevenson  Wheeler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Resi- 
dent Instruction 

Richard  KennethrNoles,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Director  of  Resident  Instruction 

Thomas  Lanier  Frazier,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Resident  Instruction 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Agriculture  might  be  called  the  College 
of  Life  Sciences  since  it  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
basic  principles  of  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  economics,  and  engineering.  Life  scientists  are 
concerned  with  the  application  of  basic  principles  in 
solving  problems  of  land  use,  nutrition  and  food  science, 
genetics,  engineering,  the  control  of  plant  and  animal 
diseases  and  pests,  the  economics  of  production  and 
marketing  and  many  other  problems. 

The  dean  and  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  resident  instruction,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  There  are  ten  divisions  or  departments  within 
the  College  of  Agriculture  responsible  for  their  re- 
spective instruction,  research  or  extension  functions. 
These  units  include:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural 
engineering,  agronomy,  animal  science,  dairy  science, 
entomology,  food  science,  horticulture,  plant  pathology 
and  plant  genetics,  and  poultry  science.  A  program  of 
study  in  environmental  health  science  is  available  in  the 
college.  In  addition,  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  as- 
sociated with  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Universi- 
ty in  certain  related  fields.  Among  these  fields  are 
botany,  biology,  biochemistry,  chemistry,  education,  en- 
tomology, journalism,  landscape  operations,  microbiolo- 
gy, sociology  and  veterinary  medicine. 


Facilities 

The  college  is  housed  in  several  buildings  on  South  Cam- 
pus with  administrative  offices  in  Conner  Hall.  Research 
facilities  include  a  number  of  farms,  large  and  small  ani- 
mal laboratories,  greenhouses  and  growth  chambers  at 
the  experiment  stations  at  Athens,  Griffin  and  Tifton  as 
well  as  other  facilities  at  five  branch  stations,  two  field 
stations  and  four  cooperating  stations.  These  stations 
conduct  a  comprehensive  program  of  basic  and  applied 
research  in  all  phases  of  agriculture,  encompassing  pro- 
duction, processing,  marketing,  consumer  relations  and 
agri-business.  Research  in  forestry,  home  economics  and 
veterinary  medicine  are  also  part  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion program.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  work  of  the 
stations  is  to  provide  an  ever  increasing  body  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  to  the  resident  teaching  and  ex- 
tension functions  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  College  Experiment  Station  at  Athens  is  directly 
associated  with  the  resident  teaching  program  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the  research  scientists  at 
this  station  teach  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels.  The  experiment  station  laboratories  and  field 
plots  supplement  the  regular  teaching  facilities.  In  con- 
nection with  the  research  program,  part-time  employ- 
ment and  a  number  of  graduate  assistantships  are 
available  to  students  majoring  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  major  function  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  state 
useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture,  forestry,  veterinary  medicine  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  to  encourage  the  application  of  this  informa- 
tion. It  provides  informal  education  which  helps  people 
solve  the  problems  encountered  in  home  economics, 
youth  development,  agriculture,  agricultural  business, 
resource  development  and  other  related  subjects.  The 
extension  service  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  counties  of  the  state  by  specialists  from  the 
University,  county  agents  and  county  extension  home 
economists.  Many  short  courses  of  a  practical  and  inten- 
sive nature  are  offered  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  Announcements  of  these  courses  are  made 
throughout  the  year. 
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Degrees  Offered 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  degrees  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  biological  sciences,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, and  environmental  health  science.  Students 
registered  in  the  college  may  receive  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  Agriculture,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Environmental  Health  Science,  or  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Graduate  Study 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  engineering,  animal  science,  agronomy,  bot- 
any, dairy  science,  entomology,  food  science,  horticul- 
ture, plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  and  poultry 
science.  In  addition,  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension 
degree  is  offered. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  agricultural  economics, 
agronomy,  botany,  entomology,  food  science  and  dairy 
manufactures,  plant  pathology,  plant  genetics  and  poul- 
try science.  In  addition  there  are  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams in  animal  nutrition,  animal  sciences  (physiology, 
nutrition  and  genetics)  and  plant  sciences. 

Honors  Program 

The  College  of  Agriculture  participates  in  the  programs 
for  superior  students  including  the  Honors  Program.  Ad- 
mission of  beginning  freshmen  is  by  invitation.  Students 
who  are  not  invited  as  entering  freshmen  and  who,  after 
attending  the  University  for  a  quarter  or  more,  have  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.5  or  better,  may  request  admis- 
sion to  the  program.  Students  transferring  from  other 
universities  or  colleges  with  a  cumulative  average  of  3.3, 
should  write  directly  to  the  director  of  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram and  request  an  interview.  Students  interested  in 
this  program  should  consult  the  section  "Programs  for 
Superior  Students." 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  placement  examinations  are  given  to  fresh- 
men during  orientation  sessions.  In  addition,  students 
who  enter  with  good  records  on  the  advanced  'place- 
ment program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  (CEEB)  may  be  given  credit  or  exemptions  for  the 
courses  which  they  have  had  on  this  program.  Freshmen 
can  exempt  elementary  courses  in  biology,  chemistry, 
English,  foreign  languages,  history,  mathematics,  politi- 
cal science  and  psychology.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
exempt  the  elementary  courses. 

Transfer  Students 

Students  transferring  from  other  units  of  the  University 
System  will  be  given  full  credit  for  all  courses  completed 
with  satisfactory  grades.  Students  should  consult  the 
programs  of  study  section  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
to  determine  freshman-sophomore  course  requirements 
for  each  major.  Any  portion  of  the  core  curriculum  which 
has  not  been  completed  during  the  freshman  and  soph- 
omore years  will  be  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Academic  Advisers 

Each  undergraduate  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  assigned  an  adviser  according  to  his  expressed  aca- 


demic interest.  The  student  should  consult  with  his  ad- 
viser on  all  phases  of  his  academic  program.  Student 
advisers  are  assigned  by  the  department  head  and  each 
student  should  contact  his  department  head  immediate- 
ly upon  arrival  on  campus.  Unclassified  and  pre-veteri- 
nary  students  should  report  to  Room  101,  Conner  Hall. 
Programs  with  students  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  similar  programs  will  re- 
port to  the  director  of  resident  instruction  for  assignment 
of  advisors.  Administration  requirements  of  these  stu- 
dents will  be  coordinated  in  the  office  of  the  director  of 
instruction  and  administrative  charges  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  quarter  will  be  assessed. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURE  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Following  is  an  explanation  of  majors  offered  by  the 
departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  related 
departments.  The  requirements  outlined  within  each 
program  are  suggestive  rather  than  definite.  The  major 
for  each  student  is  an  individual  program,  arranged  in 
consultation  with  staff  members  in  the  department  in 
which  the  major  is  taken.  The  following  programs  in- 
clude the  courses  which  the  majority  of  students  will  use 
to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  specified  major. 

General  Core  Curriculum 

The  core  curriculum  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  provides  general  education  in  basic  science  cours- 
es as  well  as  introductory  courses  in  agricultural  science. 
This  allows  a  flexible  choice  of  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  electives.  By  the  time  he  has  completed  the 
core  curriculum,  the  student  should  have  selected  his 
major  field  of  study. 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see 
the  General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under 
the  listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28.  Courses  under 
Areas  I,  II,  and  III  are  generally  standarized  throughout 
the  College.  For  specific  Area  IV  requirements,  consult 
the  departmental  listings  which  follow. 

HOURS 

AREA  I  HUMANITIES  20 

English  101,  102  10 

Speech  108  or  109  5 

Select  one  course  from  Art  111 H 
(211),  113H  (213),  287,  288;  Clas- 
sics 120, 121;  Comparative  Litera- 
ture 121, 122;  Drama  107,  222,  240; 
English  105H,  125H,  126H,  131, 
132,  203,  204;  Music  122,  223,  224, 
259H;  Philosophy  104, 11 5H  (215), 
258;  Religion  115,  225H;  Speech 
108,  109,  110,  209,  21 8H,  250,  256; 
or  a  foreign  language  numbered 
101,  102,  103,  104,  201,  202  5 

AREA  II        MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Chemistry  111,  112  or  121,  122  10 

Mathematics:  One  course  from 
Mathematics  100,  101,  105,  116, 
235,  253  or  254  5 

Physics:  One  course  from  Physics 
101,  127,  128,  137,  138,  229  or  239     5 
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AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  101 

History  251  or  252 

Select  two  courses  from  Anthropol- 
ogy 102,  112H  (212);  Agricultural 
Economics  210;  Economics  105, 
106,  115H,  116H,  133,  134,  143H 
(133);  Geography  101, 115H  (215), 
104, 120, 121,  299;  History  111,112, 
21 5H,  216H,  251,  252,  280H;  Phi- 
losophy 104,  115H  (215),  258;  Po- 
litical Science  101, 105H,  202,  203, 
212H;  Psychology  101,  103H,  200, 
258;  Social  Science  104H,  202H, 
203H  or  Sociology  105, 106H,  260, 
293 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 


20 


Biological  Science 
Courses  as  outlined 
by  departments 


10 

5 
25 


30 


Agricultural  Economics  (AEC) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head.  Brannen. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  provides 
training  for  young  men  and  women  interested  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  contemporary  agriculture  and 
allied  areas.  Principal  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

(1 )  To  prepare  students  for  entering  private  business  in 
positions  that  require  fundamental  training  in  agricultur- 
al business  and  marketing,  resource  development,  farm 
management,  credit  and  finance,  and  similar  areas  as- 
sociated with  agriculture.  Emerging  problems  associated 
with  human  and  natural  resource  adjustments,  food  and 
fiber  distribution  and  the  commercialization  of  agri- 
culture emphasize  the  need  for  such  training.  Compara- 
ble training  is  also  provided  for  students  interested  in 
employment  positions  with  federal  and  state  depart- 
ments of  agriculture. 

(2)  To  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  agri- 
cultural economics.  Research  programs  in  agricultural 
economics  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  by  private  business 
and  the  public  sector  offer  additional  opportunities  for 
agricultural  economists  with  advanced  training. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101  or  Botany  121  or 

Botany  223H  5 

Statistics  200  5 

Mathematics  116  5 

Accounting  107,  108  6 

To  complete  requirements, 
elect  from  Biology  102;  Botany 
122, 100  or  200  level;  agronomy 
or  forest  resources  courses  or 
from  courses  listed  in  Area  III         9-10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

(1)  A  minimum  of  15  hours  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture other  than  agricultural  economics. 

(2)  The  following  division  core  requirements: 
AEC  300  Economics  of  Agriculture:  Theory  of 


the  Firm 
AEC  302  Economics  of  Agriculture:  Aggregate 

Analysis 
AEC  340  Agricultural  Policy 
AEC  458  Intermediate  Economic  Principles  or 

ECN    405    Intermediate    Micro-Ecomomic 

Theory 

(3)  ECN  406  Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theo- 
ry or  one  of  the  following: 

ECN  434  Public  Finance;  ECN  436  Business  Fluc- 
tuations: 

ECN  437  Comparative  Economic  Systems:  ECN 
450  Monetary  Policy; 

ECN  469  National  Income  Accounting  and 
Measurement 

(4)  Selection  of  a  concentration  with  a  minimum 
of  20  hours  from  the  list  of  approved  courses. 

Concentrations  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Business  and  Marketing 
This  concentration  is  designed  to  train  people  for  jobs  in 
agricultural  business  management  and  agricultural  mar- 
keting. 

AEC  304  Agricultural  Marketing,  or  AEC  403  Mar- 
keting Livestock  and  Livestock  Products,  or 
MKT  360  Principles  of  Marketing 

AEC  400  Cooperative  Business  Organizations 

AEC  408  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization  or  MAN  351 
Principles  of  Management 

AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 

AEC  469  Agricultural  Business  Finance,  or  FIN  330 
Business  Finance 

ACC  109  Principles  of  Accounting  III 

ACC  370  Business  Law 

MKT  465  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis 

Farm  Management  and  Finance 

This  concentration  is  designed  to  train  people  to  manage 
their  own  farm,  to  operate  as  professional  farm  manag- 
ers, or  to  serve  as  farm  credit  specialists  in  banks  or  other 
lending  agencies. 

AEC  301  Farm  Organization  and  Management 

AEC  351  Farm  Credit  and  Finance 

AEC  402  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Man- 
agement 

AEC  421  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource 
Development 

AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 

AEC  469  Agricultural  Business  Finance 

FIN  326  Money  and  Banking 

RE  390  Real  Estate  Principles 

RE  508  Principles  of  Valuation 

ACC  370  Business  Law 

Resource  Economics  and  Rural  Development 
This  concentration  prepares  students  for  positions  in 
planning  and  development  with  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

AEC  364  Land  Economics 

AEC  421  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource 

Development 
AEC  471    Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural   Bus- 
inesses 
AEC  480  Water  Resource  Economics 
ECN  410  Economic  Growth  and  Development 
ECN  480  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy 
ECN  495  Economics  of  Population  and  Human  Re- 
sources 
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SOC  443  Social  Mobility 

SOC  454  Migration  of  the  Population 

GCY  358  Economic  Geography 

POL  418  State  Government 

POL  441  Principles  of  Public  Administration 

SOC  431  Rural  Social  System 

SOC  435  The  Community 

ENV  400  Man  and  His  Physical  Environment 

Quantitative  Methods 

This  concentration  prepares  students  for  work  in  private 
and  public  organizations  requiring  familiarity  with  com- 
puter methods  and  data  processing  and  analysis. 

AEC  461  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Agricultural 

Economics 
AEC  467  Agricultural  Prices 
AEC  502  Management  in  Agriculture 
MAT  235  Finite  Mathematics 
MAT  253  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 
MAT  254  Calculus 
STA  421  Statistical  Methods  I 
STA  422  Statistical  Methods  II 
STA  424  Sampling  and  Survey  Methods 
STA  500  Programming  for  Electronic  Digital  Com- 
puters 
STA  503  Commercial  Data  Processing 

General 

This  option  is  offered  as  an  alternative  for  students  who 
wish  to  build  a  broader  program  of  study  in  agricultural 
economics  or  who  wish  to  select  a  concentration  not 
fulfilled  by  the  other  four  options.  Students  selecting  this 
concentration  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  30  ad- 
ditional hours  in  agricultural  economics. 


Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

Head:  O'Kelley. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  prepare  students 
to  be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Students  major- 
ing in  this  department  develop  a  broad  background  in 
the  agricultural  sciences  and  upon  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  program  outlined  below  are  qualified  for 
certification  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  program  for  train- 
ing teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education  through  its 
division  of  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  teaching  vocation- 
al agriculture,  graduates  who  have  majored  in  this  de- 
partment are  employed  in  many  leadership  positions  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  education.  Such  positions 
capitalize  on  the  technical  and  professional  skills  of 
these  graduates  for  application  in  various  selling,  promo- 
tional, administrative,  research  and  educational  leader- 
ship projects. 

Apprentice  Teaching 

During  one  quarter  of  the  senior  year,  each  student  does 
apprentice  teaching  in  a  selected  off-campus  school  for 
which  15  quarter  hours  of  credit  are  given.  This  system 
of  training  enables  the  apprentice  to  deal  first-hand  with 
the  many  problems  of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
in  a  normal  situation  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
local  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  staff. 


Concentration  in  Agricultural  Education 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 
and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  10 

Courses  in  agricultural  science,  ag- 
ricultural engineering,  or  forest 
resources  20 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Professional  Education  area: 

Educational  Psychology  304  or  305 

Agricultural  Education  335,  336,  346, 

347,  348,  349  33 

Basic  Support  Area: 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  301  or  304 

Agricultural  Engineering  203,  207 

Plant  Pathology  353;  Genetics  358 

Entomology  374  35 

Teaching  Area  Specialization: 

Selected  in  any  one  department  from 

following  courses:  10 

Animal  Science  373  and  360  or  361 

Agricultural  Economics  403,  408,  421 
or  502 

Agronomy  321,  356 

Dairy  Science  379,  390,  392;  Horticulture 
101,  310,  362,  368 

Poultry  Science  371,  372,  375;  Agricultural 

Engineering  220,  228,  260,  265,  280; 
Forestry  394;  395 
Free  Electives  21 

Agricultural  Extension  (AET) 

Head:  Lancaster. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  concentration  offered  by  this  department  is  de- 
signed for  men  and  women  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  careers.  It  is  open  to  men 
pursuing  the  B.S.A.  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  to  women  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
Students  who  choose  this  concentration,  both  men 
and  women,  must  complete  all  freshman  and  sophomore 
courses  in  their  respective  degree-course  programs. 
Upon  completion  of  these  requirements,  they  are  to  pre- 
pare, in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  their  re- 
spective concentrations,  a  program  for  their  junior  and 
senior  years,  which  must  be  approved  by  their  major 
professor. 

Field  Experience 

Two  or  more  of  the  courses  included  in  the  major,  one 
of  which  shall  be  Agricultural  Extension  313,  must  nor- 
mally be  taken  during  the  junior  year.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  provide  for  one  summer's  field  experience, 
under  supervision,  to  be  completed  prior  to  registering 
for  Agricultural  Extension  314,  which  is  a  course  that  may 
be  taken  only  during  the  senior  year.  Field  experience  for 
a  period  of  two  or  more  months,  under  an  approved 
county  agent  or  some  other  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice worker  is  desirable  in  this  concentration.  No  college 
credit  will  be  given  for  field  experience.  However,  those 
taking  this  concentration,  and  who  are  selected  for  field 
training,  will  be  paid  a  nominal  salary  during  the  period 
of  training. 
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Concentration  in  Agricultural  Extension 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  10 

Courses  in  the  agricultural 
sciences  20 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option 

Major:  Agricultural  Extension  313,  314;  Sociolo- 
gy 431  and  435  and  Educational  Psychology 
304  20 

Science  Selections:  Microbiology  350,  Botany 
380,  Economics  312,  Plant  Pathology  353,  En- 
tomology 374  25 

First  Minor:  Agronomy  321  or  333,  Agronomy 
356  10 

Second  Minor:  May  be  in  one  department  in  10 

the  University 

Special  Requirements:  Journalism  577,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  401  10 

Electives:  To  be  selected  with  the  objective  of 
providing  a  well-rounded  program  for  the  in- 
dividual. Must  be  approved  by  the  major  pro- 
fessor. May  be  chosen  from  the  offerings  of 
any  department  of  the  University  30 

Administration  Option 

Major:  Agricultural  Extension  313,  314,  Educa- 
tional Psychology  304,  Sociology  431  or  435  20 

Agricultural  Economics:  304,  408,  467  15 

Business  Administration:  Accounting  107,  Ac- 
counting 370  and  additional  12  hours  ap- 
proved by  faculty  adviser  20 

Science  Selections:  Microbiology  350,  Entomol- 
ogy 374  10 

Special  Requirements:  Statistics  200  or  Eco- 
nomics 312,  Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Fi- 
nance 330  10 

Electives:  To  be  selected  with  approval  of  facul- 
ty adviser  30 

Agricultural  Journalism 

Faculty  Advisor:  Cooper 

There  is  a  demand  for  College  of  Agriculture  graduates 
trained  in  the  various  media  of  communications.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  obtain 
a  major  in  agricultural  journalism. 

Concentration  in  Agricultural  Journalism 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 
and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  10 

Journalism  101,  203,  204  and  260        20 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major  (1)  College  of  Agriculture 

Forty  hours  in  agricultural  sciences  num- 


40 


35 

24 


bered  200,  or  above,  selected  with  the  ad- 
viser to  make  a  logical  whole. 

Major  (2)  Journalism 

Journalism  558  and  30  hours  selected  from 
the  following:  Journalism  280,  351,  352, 
460,  461,  577,  590,  591  and  592. 

Electives 

Agronomy  (ACY) 

Head:  Cqlville 

Agronomy  consists  of  crop  and  soil  sciences  and, 
therefore,  applies  to  all  fields  of  agricultural  endeavor 
and  to  the  total  environment  of  man.  It  includes  the 
breeding,  production,  management,  pest  control,  phy- 
siology, ecology,  climatology  and  utilization  of  crops, 
along  with  the  conservation,  genesis,  classification,  min- 
eralogy, microbiology,  physics,  fertility  and  chemistry  of 
soils. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  majoring  in  agronomy  are  prepared  for  employ- 
ment in  farming,  agri-business,  experiment  stations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  private  research,  college 
teaching,  seed  industry,  environmental  protection,  con- 
servation and  other  related  fields.  They  are  trained  as 
specialists  in  plant  breeding,  farm  management,  turf 
management  (golf  greens,  public  grounds,  etc.),  weed 
control,  seed  technology,  crop  physiology  and  climatolo- 
gy, fertilizers,  soil  conservation,  soil  microbiology,  soil 
physics,  soil  chemistry,  land  and  recreational  manage- 
ment, extension  specialists  in  crops  and  soils  and  techni- 
cal representatives  for  private  companies. 

Concentration  in  Agronomy 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Agronomy  201,  210  10 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121, 

133  10 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Animal  Science  101;  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  210,  220,  260, 
265,  280;  Botany  203,  205,  206; 
Chemistry  223,  240,  241,  261  \  280; 
Dairy  Science  103;  Environmental 
Design  (LAR)  225;  Food  Science 
200;  Geology  125;  Geography  101, 
104,  120,  121;  Horticulture  101; 
Poultry  Science  101;  Mathematics 
1011,  116;  Statistics  200;  Zoology 
225,  226;  Physics  128  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Crops  and  Soil  Management 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  specialized  training  in 
soil  management  and  crop  production  with  sufficient 
latitude  in  agronomy  electives  to  prepare  the  student 
for  careers  in  agricultural  industries  and  business, 
commercial  seed  production,  soil  conservation,  soil 
survey,  land  appraisal,  agricultural  extension  and  farm 
management. 


ylf  not  taken  as  part  of  Area  II,  these  courses  must  be  taken 
as  part  of  Area  IV. 
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Major:  Selected  junior  and  senior  courses  in  agron- 
omy 20 

Science  Selections:  25  hours  to  be  selected  from: 
Plant  Pathology  353,  Microbiology  350,  Genetics 
358,  359,  Mathematics  116,  Botany  205,  375,  380, 
Geology  125,  Chemistry  261,  Entomology  374  25 

Approved  Electives: 
These  electives  are  to  be  chosen  with  the  objec- 
tive of  obtaining  information  that  will  contri- 
bute most  to  the  student's  basic  knowledge  for 
effective  training  in  agronomy.  Selections  must 
be  approved  by  the  adviser  and  must  include  a 
minimum  of  10  hours  in  agronomy.  At  least  two 
quarter  hours  of  Agronomy  427  are  required.  35 

Electives  20 

Science  Options 

The  science  option  qualifies  students  for  fur- 
ther training  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 
This  concentration  is  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  continue  studies  at  the  graduate 
level  with  specialization  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  physiology,  breeding,  ecolo- 
gy, climatology  or  production  and  utilization 
of  crops;  turf  management;  classification, 
genesis,  mineralogy,  microbiology,  physics, 
conservation,  fertility  or  chemistry  of  soils. 

Major:  Selected  junior  and  senior  courses  in 

agronomy  20 

Science  Selections:  25  hours  to  be  selected 
from:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Microbiology  350, 
Genetics  358,  359,  Mathematics  253,  254,  255, 
Botany  205,  323,  358,  375,  380,  476,  Geology 
125,  321,  323,  Chemistry  223,  240,  241,  280,  340, 
341,  342,  Physics  128,  229,  Biochemistry  301, 
401,  402,  Entomology  374  25 

Special  Requirements:  These  courses  are  to  be 
chosen  with  the  objective  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation that  will  contribute  most  to  the 
student's  basic  knowlege  for  effective  work 
in  agronomy.  Courses  must  be  approved  by 
the  major  adviser.  At  least  two  quarter  hours 
of  Agronomy  427  are  required  35 

Electives  20 

Turf  Management 

This  major  is  designed  to  provide  specialized 
training  in  plant  science  with  emphasis  upon 
turf  grasses. 
Major:  Agronomy  (HOR)  369,  321,  356,  459,  434  25 

Science  Selections:  Plant  Pathology  353,  356, 
Botany  380  or  401,  Genetics  358,  Entomology 
374  25 

Electives  and  Special  Requirements:  Horticul- 
ture 308,  353,  362,  368  (or  370)  and  at  least  two 
quarter  hours  of  Agronomy  427  are  required  30 

Free  Electives  20 


Animal  Science  (AS) 

Head:  Lowrey. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  animal  science  department 
are  designed  to  give  students  basic  training  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine.  While 
most  of  the  courses  offered  deal  with  the  more  practical 
phases  of  selection,  breeding,  feeding  and  management, 
several  courses  of  a  technical  nature  are  offered  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  enter  some  specialized 


type  of  work  or  who  plan  to  follow  a  program  of  gradu- 
ate study. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  courses  of  the  department  are  especially  planned  for 
students  who  expect  to  become  livestock  farmers,  farm 
managers,  herdsmen,  animal  science  specialists,  county 
agents,  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  college  teachers 
or  experiment  station  workers.  They  are  also  suitable  for 
students  who  intend  to  pursue  careers  in  agribusiness 
with  breed  associations,  feed  manufacturers,  meat  pack- 
ing companies,  livestock  marketing,  livestock  equipment 
and  supply  companies,  livestock  journals  or  related 
fields. 

Concentration  in  Animal  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Chemistry  261  or  240  5 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122 
or  Zoology  225,  226  10 

Agronomy  201,  210  10 

Animal  Science  101  3 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Accounting  107,  108;  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  210,  220,  228, 
260,  265,  280;  Chemistry  223,  280; 
Entomology  225;  Mathematics 
116;  Physics  127,  128;  Statistics 
200  25 


Junior-Senior  Years 

A.  Required  Courses1 

Animal  Science  301, 
Animal  Science  350 
Animal  Science  358 
Animal  Science  360 
Animal  Science  361 
Animal  Science  372 
Animal  Science  373 
Animal  Science  405 
Genetics  358 
Vet.  Physiology  310 
TOTAL 


302,  303  (any  two) 


2 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
45 


B.  Special  Requirements  34 

This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  selection  of  courses  from 
the  following  list  with  the  help  of  the  advisor  so  as  to 
best  prepare  the  student  for  the  type  of  work  he  plans  to 
do  following  graduation. 

Animal  Science  363,  366,  376,  399,  404;  Animal  Nutri- 
tion 436,  437;  Accounting  107, 108,  215,  370;  Agricultural 
Economics  300,  301,  302,  304,  403,  458,  469;  Agricultural 
Engineering  210,  220,  228,  260,  265,  280;  Agriculture  391; 
Agronomy  321,  334,  356,  425,  434;  Biochemistry  301,  401, 
402;  Chemistry  223,  240,  241,  280;  Dairy  Science  491,  493; 
Agricultural  Education  335,  336,  346,  347,  348;  Economics 
312,  386,  405;  Entomology  374,  376;  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy 304;  Finance  326,  330;  Forest  Resources  591;  Food  Sci- 
ence 365,  368,  395,  409,  411,  414,  422,  424;  Management 
351;  Mathematics  101,  116,  253,  254;  Microbiology  350; 


M  2.0  average  in  animal  science  courses  will  be  required  for 
graduation. 
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Marketing  360;  Medical  Microbiology  311;  Physics  127, 
128;  Statistics  200;  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology 
309;  Zoology  225,  226. 


C.  Free  Electives 

TOTAL  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HOURS 
MINIMUM  HOURS  FOR  GRADUATION 


20 

99 

195 


Botany  (BOT) 

Faculty  Adviser:  Monk 

A  major  in  botany  is  available  to  students  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  who  are  interested  in  any  of  the  plant 
sciences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  plant  structures, 
processes,  environmental  requirements  and  the  princi- 
ples of  identification  and  classification  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  course  of  study  is  basic  to  agronomy,  horti- 
culture, plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics  and  is  gener- 
ally essential  as  a  foundation  for  effective  graduate  work 
in  these  fields. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  specialize  in  botany  have  the  academic 
requirements  for  several  positions  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  federal  agencies. 

Concentration  in  Botany 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Mathematics  253  5 

Physics  128  5 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122  10 
Botany  205  5 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Biology  300,  301,  302;  Botany  428,  431  25 
Sciences  Selections:  From  Approved  botany 

courses  or  related  science  departments  30 

Minor:  Must  be  in  College  of  Agriculture  10 

Electives  40 


Biochemistry 

Faculty  Adviser:  Edwards 

This  undergraduate  major  emphasizes  both  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences  as  preparation  for  graduate 
study  or  for  employment  in  business,  industry  or  gov- 
ernment. Included  in  the  curriculum  are  both  basic  and 
applied  courses  in  the  chemistry  of  living  organisms  and 
vital  processes  of  plants  and  animals. 

Concentration  in  Biochemistry 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 


HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 
Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111, 

112  or  121,  122  10 

Chemistry  223,  280  10 

Physics  128,  229  10 

Junior-Senior  Years 

Major:  35 


Chemistry  240,  241,  490a 
Biochemistry  300,  401,  451,  452 

Special  Requirements:  45 

This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  selection  of 
courses  from  the  following  list  with  the  help 
of  the  advisor  so  as  to  best  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  type  of  work  he  plans  to  do  fol- 
lowing graduation.  Mathematics  253, 254, 255, 
Botany  380,  401,  Dairy  Science  491-493,  Poul- 
try Science  401,  Genetics  358,  Microbiology 
350,  Veterinary  Physiology  310,  Animal  Sci- 
ence 358  and  Agronomy  459. 

Elective^  20 


Biological  Science 

Faculty  Adviser:  Huston 

This  major  provides  preparation  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  as  well  as  for  employment  in  business, 
industry  or  government.  Both  basic  and  applied  courses 
in  the  biological  sciences  are  included  in  this  curriculum. 

Concentration  in  Biological  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  10 

Physics  128  5 

Mathematics  253  5 

To    complete    requirements,    elect 

from      Mathematics     235,     254; 

Chemistry  240,  241,  280  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350  20 

Minor  I:  Ten  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in 
any  department  in  the  University  10 

Minor  II:  Ten  hours  of  senior  division  courses  in 

the  College  of  Agriculture  10 

Special  Requirements:  This  requirement  is  met 
by  selection  of  courses  from  the  following  list 
with  help  of  the  adviser.  Animal  Science  358, 
Chemistry  340,  341,  Biochemistry  301,  Ento- 
mology 374,  376,  Poultry  Science  380,  382  25 

Electives  35 


Chemistry  (CHM) 

Faculty  Adviser:  McCreery 

Instruction  in  this  division  is  designed  primarily  to  fit 
the  needs  of  agricultural  students.  By  means  of  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  work,  students  are  taught  the 
fundamental  chemical  principles  underlying  and  con- 
trolling plant  and  animal  life. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  curriculum  for  majors  in  chemistry  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  professional  employment  in  ex- 
periment stations,  in  governmental  and  industrial  chemi- 
cal or  biochemical  laboratories  and  as  chemical  or 
biochemical  staff  members  of  colleges,  universities,  hos- 
pitals and  allied  chemical  industries.  This  curriculum  is 
highly  recommended  for  students  seeking  professional 
status  and  for  those  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study.  For 
course  descriptions,  look  under  chemistry  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Concentration  in  Chemistry 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 
and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111, 

112,  or  121,  122  10 

Physics  128  5 

Chemistry  223,  280  10 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Mathematics  253,  254,  255; 
Physics  229;  Agronomy  210;  Ger- 
man 101,  102  5 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Chemistry  340,  341,  342,  426,  427,  442, 
480,  490a  b,  c,  580  and  any  two  from  Chemis- 
try 347,  348,  349,  430,  431,  432  61-65 

Electives  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  15-19 

Free  Electives  20 

NOTE: 

(a)  A  scholastic  average  of  2.5  must  be  made  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  order  to  continue 
this  curriculum.  An  average  of  2.5  must  be  maintained 
for  the  entire  four  years. 

(b)  This  curriculum  meets  the  prescribed  standards  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  training  of 
chemists.  Area  IV  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  freshman- 
sophomore  years  and  must  be  completed  during  the 
junior-senior  years  if  one  is  to  meet  these  standards. 
Courses  in  Area  IV  will  substitute  for  electives  during 
the  junior-senior  years.  All  students  who  satisfactorily 
complete  this  curriculum  are  automatically  certifited 
by  the  department  of  chemistry  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Dairy  Science  (DS) 

Head:  Henderson. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Georgia  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  importance  for  a  number  of  years.  With  this 
growth  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for 
trained  personnel  in  the  various  phases  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. A  new  cooperative  work-study  program  has  been 
developed. 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 


Mathematics  101; 
Zoology  225,  226 


Statistics  200; 


20 


Concentration  in  Dairy  Production 


AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122 

or  Zoology  225,  226 
To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Animal  Science  101;  Dairy 
Science  103;  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics 210;  Accounting  107,  108; 
Agricultural  Engineering  203,  207, 
210,  228,  260,  265,  280;  Chemistry 
261,  240,  241;  Entomology  225, 
250;  Food  Science  200;  Geology 
125, 126;  Geography  101, 104, 121, 
122;  Horticulture  201;  Poultry  Sci- 
ence   101;    Agronomy    201,    210; 
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HOURS 
30 

10 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Dairy  production  prepares  students  for  careers  in  dairy 
farm  operation  as  herdsman,  manager  or  owner;  in  sales 
of  equipment  or  feed;  in  field  services  with  processing 
plants,  feed  manufacturers,  breed  associations  and  mar- 
keting agencies;  in  college  research  and  teaching. 

Science  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  390,  392,  394,  493  28 

Microbiology  350  5 

Genetics  358  5 

Entomology  374  or  Dairy  Science  358  5 

Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology  309  5 
Veterinary  Physiology  310  or  Educational 

Psychology  304  5 

Animal  Science  373  5 

Electives  with  approval  of  adviser  22 

Free  electives  20 

TOTAL  100 

Administration  (Business)  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  390,  392,  394  25 
Agricultural  Economics  300,  304,  408  or  467  15 
Accounting  107  3 
Genetics  358  5 
Microbiology  350  5 
Animal  Science  373  5 
General  Electives  (10  hrs.  Business  Administra- 
tion)1 22 
Free  electives  20 
TOTAL  100 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Manufacturing 

Dairy  manufacturing  prepares  students  for  careers  in: 
dairy  plant  operations  such  as  production,  supervision  or 
management;  sales  of  products,  supplies  and  equipment; 
sanitary  engineering;  college  teaching,  research,  exten- 
sion or  public  relations. 

Science  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  389,  394,  395,  399  30 

Microbiology  350,  411,  412  15 

Chemistry  261  or  223  10 
Entomology  374  or  Educational  Psychology  304     5 

General  electives  to  be  approved  by  adviser  20 

Free  electives  20 

TOTAL  100 

Administration  (Business)  Option 

Required  Courses: 

Dairy  Science  350,  379,  389,  394,  395,  399  30 

Agricultural  Economics  300,  304  10 
Accounting  107,  108,  370  or  Agricultural 

Economics  467  11 

Electives  in  Business  Administration  10 

Microbiology  350  5 

Entomology  374  5 


General  electives  with  approval  of  adviser'  9 

Free  electives  20 

TOTAL  100 

Concentration  in  Dairy  Science 

(Offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration) 
For  those  students  who  wish  to  combine  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  dairy  industry  with  business  adminis- 
tration training,  the  following  special  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  has 
been  provided  with  a  choice  of  either  a  marketing  or  a 
management  sequence. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Requirements  as  outlined  in  the  core  curriculum  for  the 

B.B.A.  degree,  with  the  exception  that  10  hours  in  the 

laboratory  science  category  must  be  in  the  biological 

sciences. 


AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 


HOURS 
30 


20 


20 


20 

5 
195 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Finance  330 
Management  350,  320 
Marketing  360 

Environmental  electives  (10  hours  total) 
Croup  A:  Economics  133, 134,  386,  406,  436, 

437,  448,  469;  Finance  326  or  434 
Croup  B:  Accounting  370, 576;  Insurance  381, 
506;  Management  401,  540;  Marketing  558, 
559;  Real  Estate  390,  512 
Four  senior  division   courses   (20  hours)    in 
dairy  science  on  approval  of  advisor 
Marketing  Sequence 

Marketing  560,  563,  564,  and  578 
or 
Management  Sequence 
Management  352,  585,  595,  and  578 
Business  Policy 
TOTAL 

Entomology  (ENT) 

Head:  Lund 

Students  who  specialize  in  entomology  receive  train- 
ing in  the  identification  of  insects  and  the  damage  they 
cause,  their  structure,  habits  and  control. 

Career  Opportunities 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  knowledge  of  insect  con- 
trol is  necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of  either 
plants  or  animals  and  should,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  the 
training  of  all  agricultural  scientists.  In  addition,  many 
positions  in  teaching,  research,  control  and  extension 
entomology  exist  in  colleges  and  universities,  ex- 
periment stations,  state  departments  of  entomology,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  in  various  private  con- 
cerns doing  pest  control  or  insecticide  compounding  or 
manufacturing.  Study  leading  to  advanced  degrees  and 
to  higher  teaching  and  research  positions  is  also  availa- 
ble. The  entomology  major  provides  an  excellent  pre- 
medical  program. 

Concentration  in  Entomology 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 
and/or  consult  department. 


Biology  101,  102  10 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Botany  121,  122,  203,  205, 
206;  Zoology  225,  226;  Agronomy 
210;  Geography  122 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option 


Administrative  Option 


20 


Major:  Entomology  325,  460,  either  401  or  415  or 
450,  either  374  or  376  or  382  or  384  and  one 
additional  course  selected  from  the  preced- 
ing courses  or  from:  ENT  250,  440,  470,  474, 
477,  480,  482  and  494 

Science  Selections  From:  Microbiology  350,  Ge- 
netics 358  and  three  additional  courses  from 
the  following:  Botany  375,  Botany  380,  Geolo- 
gy 125,  Geography  120,  Plant  Pathology  353, 
Statistics  200,  Zoology  225 

First  Minor:  To  be  approved  by  head  of  depart- 
ment 

Second  Minor:  Must  be  in  College  of  Agri- 
culture 

Special  Requirement:  Ten  hours  of  a  foreign 
language 

Free  Electives 


25 

25 

10 

10 

10 
20 


M//  seniors  are  expected  to  schedule  at  least  two  of  the  three 
1-hour  dairy  seminar  courses. 


Major:  Entomology  325,  460,  either  401  or  415  or 
450,  either  374,  382  or  384  and  one  additional 
course  selected  from  the  preceding  courses 
or  from:  ENT  250,  440,  474,  477,  480,  482,  and 
494  25 

Agricultural  Economics:  300,  304,  467  15 

Business  Administration:  Accounting  107,  370 
and  an  additional  12  hours  in  business  admin- 
istration approved  by  major  professor  20 

Science  selections:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Ge- 
netics 358  10 

Special  Requirements:  Statistics  200  or  Eco- 
nomics 312,  Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Fi- 
nance 330  10 

Electives  20 

Food  Science  (FS) 

Head:  Ayres. 

The  worth  of  the  food  processing  industry  is  about  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  in  the  United  States  alone,  a  value 
that  is  approximately  four  times  larger  than  the  next  larg- 
est manufacturing  industry.  There  is  a  constant  demand 
for  college  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  with  train- 
ing in  food  science.  This  demand  is  created  by  the  high 
percentage  of  foods  marketed  in  processed  form  rather 
than  as  fresh  or  raw  products.  Improvements  and  new 
developments  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  American  compe- 
titive system.  Consequently,  the  food  and  related  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  packaging  industry,  employ  many  food 
technologists. 

Curriculum 

The  food  science  department  offers  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  instruction  designed  to  give  basic  and 
technical  training  in  preparation  for  work  in  such  indus- 
tries as  meat  and  poultry  processing,  canning,  freezing, 
pickling,  preserving  and  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
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tion  of  specialty  food  products.  Superior  students  are 
encouraged  to  undertake  graduate  study  inasmuch  as 
great  opportunities  are  now  open  to  food  scientists  with 
advanced  degrees. 

Career  Opportunities 

Opportunities  open  to  graduates  in  the  food  or  allied 
industries  include  research;  development  and  pro- 
duction work;  technical  sales  within  the  food  industry  or 
in  closely  related  areas  such  as  the  container  and  equip- 
ment manufacturing  fields;  extension  work;  research 
work  in  experimental  stations  or  in  other  branches  of 
government;  food  consulting  and  promotional  work 
with  public  or  private  utilities. 

Concentration  in  Food  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122 

or  Zoology  225,  226  10 

Chemistry  240  or  261  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Physics  1271,  128;  Math- 
ematics 1011,  253,  254,  255;  Statis- 
tics 200;  Chemistry  223,  280; 
Accounting  107. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Science  Option2 


Major:  Food  Science  200  or  367,  395,  409,  411, 
414,  422  and  10  additional  hours  of  food  sci- 
ence processing  courses 

Special  Requirements:  Microbiology  350, 
Chemistry  223,  240,  241,  280  or  Biochemistry 
301,  Physics  128 

Electives 


38 


30 
32 


Processing-Technology  Option 


Major:  Food  Science  200  or  367,  395,  409,  411, 

412,  414,  422  33 

Special  Requirements:  Microbiology  350  and  28 
hours  from  any  of  the  following:  Food  Sci- 
ence 391,  365,  368,  386,  419,  423,  424;  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300,  304  or  Marketing  360; 
Management  351;  Accounting  370;  Dairy  Sci- 
ence 389,  395;  Entomology  374;  Horticulture 
308;  Pathology  353  33 

Electives  34 

General  Agriculture  (GAG) 

Faculty  Advisers:  Frazier,  Noles,  Wheeler. 
This  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  want  a 
general  program  in  the  agricultural  sciences  and  who  do 
not  want  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  animal,  plant,  food, 
economics  or  engineering  sciences. 


''If  not  taken  as  part  of  Area  II,  these  courses  must  be  taken 
as  part  of  Area  IV. 

2  To  meet  the  minimum  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists  for  a  major  in  food  science,  a 
student  should  follow  the  science  option  and  add  Mathematics 
253,  254  and  255. 
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Career  Opportunities 

Opportunities  are  open  to  graduates  in  the  production, 
marketing,  processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  and  in  many  governmental  agencies. 

Concentrations  in  General  Agriculture 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

See  general  core  curriculum  as  outlined  for  the  Bachelor 

of  Science  in  Agriculture  degree. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Forty  hours  comprising  a  logical  whole  from 
courses  in  the  agricultural  sciences  and/or 
agriculturally-related  fields  such  as  botany, 
entomology,  forest  resources,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  veterinary  medicine.  Students 
may  select  from:  Agricultural  Economics  300, 
301,  304;  Agronomy  201,  210,  321,  356;  Animal 
Science  373;  Dairy  Science  379;  Horticulture 
262;  Food  Science  367;  Poultry  Science  371  40 

Thirty  hours  in  disciplines  related  to  and  sup- 
porting the  major.  Students  may  select  from: 
Accounting  107, 108,  370,  371;  Agricultural  En- 
gineering 203,  207,  220,  260,  265,  280;  Animal 
Science  358;  Botany  375,  380;  Chemistry  240, 
261;  Entomology  374;  Genetics  358;  Medical 
Microbiology  311;  Microbiology  350;  Statis- 
tics 200;  Veterinary  Anatomy  309;  Veterinary 
Physiology  311  30 

Electives  35 

Horticulture  (HOR) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Hendershott. 

The  programs  in  horticulture  are  designed  to  train  stu- 
dents in  the  application  of  basic  principles  and  theories 
of  plant  growth,  handling,  harvesting,  storing  of  products 
and  landscaping  small  properties. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  specialize  in  horticulture  and  who  work 
closely  with  their  adviser  can  achieve  the  academic  re- 
quirements necessary  to  enter  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  fields:  teaching  in  high  schools  or  technical 
schools;  horticulture  journalism;  management  of  pro- 
duction units,  market  units,  parks,  golf  courses,  arbore- 
tums,  botanical  gardens,  garden  centers;  landscaping  of 
homes;  maintenance  of  parks,  recreational  areas  and 
landscape  plantings;  production,  post-harvest  physiolo- 
gy or  environmental  research;  or  salesmen  with  commer- 
cial companies.  Students  capable  of  obtaining  advanced 
degrees  have  opportunities  in  teaching,  research  and  ex- 
tension at  the  university  and  junior  college  level. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  designed  with  considerable  flexibility 
so  that  the  student  can  achieve  a  B.S.A.  degree  with 
emphasis  on  any  area  of  horticulture.  Through  the  judi- 
cious selection  of  electives,  the  student  can  broaden  his 
background  in  business  administration,  management, 
education,  journalism,  or  any  of  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

Concentration  in  Horticulture 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 
AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121, 
122 


To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Agronomy  201,  210; 
Horticulture  101,  201;  Chem- 
istry 223,  261,  280;  Botany  203, 
205,  206;  Accounting  107, 108, 
109;  Agricultural  Engineering 
210,  220,  228,  260,  265,  280 


20 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 


Science  Option 


Major:  Hor  308,  353,  362,  421  and  20  additional 
hours  in  other  horticulture  courses  depend- 
ing on  the  student's  specific  interest  in  vege- 
tables, fruits,  ornamentals  or  floriculture 

Special  Science  Requirements:  Botany  323,  380, 
Entomology  374,  Plant  Pathology  353,  Ge- 
netics 358 

Electives:  Approved  by  faculty  adviser 

Free  Electives: 


40 


25 
15 
20 


Turf  Management  Option 


Major:  Horticulture  308,  353,  362,  368,  369,  370 
and  371  35 

Minor:  Agronomy  321,  356,  459,  434  20 

Science  Requirements:  Botany  380  or  401,  Ge- 
netics 358,  Entomology  374,  Plant  Pathology 
353,  356  25 

Electives  20 

Landscape  Operations 

Faculty  Adviser:  Breeden 

Students  enroll  for  this  program  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture but  the  faculty  and  courses  are  offered  in  the 
School  of  Environmental  Design.  The  program  and  cur- 
riculum provide  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  de- 
sign, management  and  maintenance  home  grounds, 
estates  and  parks. 

For  curriculum  information,  see  School  of  Environ- 
mental Design,  page  105. 

Microbiology 

Faculty  Adviser:  Giddens 

Career  Opportunities 

Microbiology  is  recommended  for  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  graduate  study  or  for  employ- 
ment in  the  fields  of  bacteriology,  microbiology,  mycolo- 
gy or  nematology. 

Concentration  in  Microbiology 

This  concentration  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  utiliz- 
ing microbiology  courses  from  the  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture, Arts  and  Sciences  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122  10 
Zoology  225  5 

Chemistry  261  or  240  5 

Courses  approved  by  department  10 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major.  Microbiology  350,  461,  389  or  411,  395  or 
421  20 

Science  Selections:  25  hours  selected  upon  ap- 
proval from  Genetics  358;  Plant  Pathology 
353;  Animal  Nutrition  358;  Botany  380  (or  Vet- 
erinary Physiology  310);  Biochemistry  301; 
Chemistry  341  25 

Special  Requirements:  Classics  310;  at  least  15 
hours  from  Microbiology  409,  410,  414,  422, 
462,  470,  480  20 

First  Minor:  10  hours  from  Plant  Pathology  420, 
423,  425,  426  10 

Second  Minor:  10  hours  from  plant  or  animal 
sciences  10 

Electives  15 

TOTAL  100 

Plant  Pathology  (PAT) /Plant 
Genetics  (GEN) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Garrett. 

This  department  offers  training  in  two  major  areas:  (1) 
principles  governing  the  development  of  disease  in 
plants  and  the  application  of  disease  control  measures  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  crops  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forest  and  recreational  areas,  and  (2)  principles 
of  heredity  and  development  and  methods  of  breeding 
used  in  the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals. 

Graduates  with  the  B.S.A.  degree  are  prepared  for  pos- 
itions as  county  agents,  inspectors  in  regulatory  agencies 
of  federal  and  state  governments,  scientific  research 
aides,  and  technical  representatives  in  agriculture-rela- 
ted industries.  Since  advanced  positions  in  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  and  vocational  agriculture  as  well 
as  in  college  teaching  and  research  in  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  industries  increasingly  require  advanced 
study,  all  programs  are  designed  to  allow  the  student  the 
choice  of  entering  graduate  school. 

Students  concentrating  in  plant  pathology  can  choose 
one  of  two  options.  The  plant  pathology  option  gives 
basic  training  in  the  study  of  plant  disease  with  choices 
of  specializations  in  fungal,  viral,  bacterial  and  nematode 
diseases,  or  disease  control.  The  plant  protection  option 
is  recommended  for  broader  practical  training  in  control 
of  diseases,  insects,  and  weeds  in  preparation  for  work 
in  agriculture  and  industry. 

Students  concentrating  in  genetics  receive  a  founda- 
tion in  the  basic  science  of  genetics  which  leads  to 
choices  of  advanced  study  in  genetics  or  to  specializa- 
tion in  plant  or  animal  breeding  in  cooperation  with 
various  plant  and  animal  science  departments.  All  of 
these  options  are  flexible.  Students  should  consult  the 
department  head  in  planning  a  program  of  study  to  fit 
individual  needs  and  interests. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  page  54 

and/or  consult  department. 


AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122 
or  Chemistry  111,  112  or  121,  122 
Chemistry  261 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Agronomy  201,  210;  Chemis- 
try 223,  280,  240,  241;  Mathemat- 
ics 116,  235,  253;  Statistics  200 


HOURS 
30 

10 
5 


15 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years 
Concentration  in  Plant  Pathology 

Plant  Pathology  Option 


Major:  Plant  Pathology  353,  420;  and  two  from 
Plant  Pathology  423,  425,  428,  429,  and  Ento- 
mology 477 

Science  Requirements:  Botany  380;  Chemistry 
240,  241;  Genetics  358  and  Microbiology  350 

Science  Selections:  any  three  from  Agricultural 
Economics  300;  Biochemistry  301;  Botany  323, 
375;  Chemistry  223;  Genetics  401,  402;  Ento- 
mology 374;  Agronomy  434 

Electives  related  to  major 

Unrestricted  electives 

TOTAL 


Plant  Protection  Option 


Concentration  in  Genetics 

Major:  Genetics  358,  359,  401  and  two  from  Ge- 
netics 402,  404;  Biology  301;  Animal  Science 
404;  Poultry  Science  405;  Microbiology  480, 
Zoology  401 

Science      Requirements:      Biochemistry     301 
Chemistry  240,  241;  Microbiology  350 

Science  Selections:  any  four  from  Biology  302 
Botany  375,  380;  Chemistry  223,  280;  Math- 
ematics 253;  Statistics  200;  Entomology  374 
Plant  Pathology  353 

Electives:  To  be  approved  by  faculty  adviser 

Electives:  Free 

Total 


20 
25 


15 

15 

20 

100 


Major:  Plant  Pathology  353,  420,  428;  Agronomy 

434,  Entomology  374,  477 
Science   Requirements:    Botany  380;   Genetics 

358  and  Microbiology  350 
Science  Selections:  any  three  from  Agricultural 

Economics  300;  Biochemistry  301;  Botany  323, 

375;  Chemistry  223,  261  or  240,  241;  Genetics 

401,  402;  Microbiology  461 
Electives  related  to  major 
Unrestricted  electives 
TOTAL 


30 
15 


15 

20 

20 

100 


22 
20 


20 

18 

20 

100 


Poultry  Science  (PS) 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  McCartney. 

The  courses  in  the  poultry  science  department  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  the  poultry 
industry,  its  allied  fields,  and  to  pursue  graduate  study. 


Career  Opportunities 

Students  who  major  in  this  department  receive  training 
that  will  prepare  them  for  work  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Commercial  poultry  production 

2.  The  feed  industry;  diet  formulation,  sales  and 
service  and  quality  control 

3.  The  processing  industry;  plant  operation  and 
personnel  management 

4.  Experiment  station  and  extension  specialist 

5.  The  hatchery  business:  incubation  and  hatch- 
ing egg  production 
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6.  Advance  study  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  the  fields  of  poultry  nutrition,  ge- 
netics, market  products  technology,  disease 
and  parasites  and  physiology. 

Concentration  in  Poultry  Science 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum  see  page  54 
and/or  consult  department. 


HOURS 


30 


10 
5 


AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 

Biology  101,  102  or  Chemistry  111, 
112,  or  121,  122 

Mathematics  101\  105, 116,  235,  253 

Chemistry  261,  240,  241 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Chemistry  223,  280;  Math- 
ematics 254;  Poultry  Science  101; 
Dairy  Science  103;  Animal  Sci- 
ence 101;  Food  Science  200;  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  109,  121; 
Agronomy  101;  Horticulture  101; 
Accounting  107;  Statistics  200 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 


Science  Option 


10 


Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 
additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science 

Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380,  Mi- 
crobiology 350,  Genetics  358,  Avian  Medicine 
373,  Animal  Science  Medicine  and  Surgery 
373,  Animal  Science  358 

Special  Requirements:  Chemistry  223,  280,  241 
and  15  additional  hours  selected  with  approv- 
al of  adviser 

Electives: 

TOTAL 

Administration  Option 


24 


25 


30 

21 

100 


24 


25 


Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 
additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science 

Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380,  Mi- 
crobiology 350,  Genetics  358,  Avian  Medicine 
373,  Animal  Science  358 

Special  Requirements:  Accounting  107,  Statis- 
tics 200,  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  304  or  Marketing  360, 
Agricultural  Economics  408  or  Management 
351  and  Agricultural  Economics  469  or  Fi- 
nance 330 

Electives: 

TOTAL 

Technology  Option 


28 

23 

100 


Major:  Poultry  Science  360,  371,  375,  379  and  an 
additional  10  hours  in  poultry  science 


24 


ylf  not  taken  as  part  of  Area  II,  this  course  must  be  taken  as 
part  of  Area  IV. 


25 


31 

20 

100 


Science  Requirements:  Poultry  Science  380,  Mi- 
crobiology 350,  Genetics  358,  Avian  Medicine 
373,  Animal  Science  358 

Special  Requirements:  Accounting  107,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300, 8  hours  in  poultry  sci- 
ence and  an  additional  15  hours  selected  with 
approval  of  adviser 

Electives 

TOTAL 

Pre- Veterinary  Medicine 

Faculty  Advisers:  Wheeler,  Noles 

The  following  courses  (or  their  equivalent)  are  re- 
quired in  satisfying  the  minimum  pre-veterinary  medical 
curriculum: 

HOURS 

English  (ENC  101  and  102)  10 

Physics  (PCS  127  and  128)  10 

Biology  (BIO,  BOT  or  ZOO)  15 

General  Chemistry  (CHM  121  and  122)  10 

Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  240  and  241)  10 

Humanities  and  Social  Studies2  20 

Electives3  15 

TOTAL  90 

Selection  of  students  is  the  responsibility  of  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  College. 
The  committee  considers  applications  of  candidates 
who  have  met  the  minimum  academic  requirements,  in- 
cluding successful  completion  of  two  years  of  college 
study,  or  its  equivalent,  in  an  accredited  college.  The 
committee  also  considers  other  factors  such  as  character, 
personality,  health,  experience  with  animals,  general 
knowledge  and  motivation. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, a  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Exceptional  students 
may  be  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  the  minimal 
two-year  program.  Students  with  academic  records  of  2.5 
or  above  should  apply  during  the  junior  year  for  ac- 
ceptance at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Any  student 
who  is  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may,  upon 
completion  of  the  preveterinary  requirements,  continue 
with  the  agricultural  curriculum.  Such  students  will  be 
able  to  apply  all  credits  earned  to  requirements  for  the 
B.S.A.  degree. 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  and  who  have  completed  at  least  45  hours 
of  courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including  20  or  more 
hours  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  residence  at  The 
University  of  Georgia,  may  receive  the  degree  after  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  first  year  toward  the  D.V.M. 
degree.  To  qualify  for  the  B.S.A.  degree,  other  than  the 
pre-veterinary  medicine  major,  students  must  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  major  in  agriculture  during  the 
junior  year  in  addition  to  the  minimum  pre-veterinary 
medicine  program. 


2  POL  101  HIS  251  or  252,  speech  and  an  additional  five  hours. 
Political  science  and  history  can  be  satisfied  by  exam  and  if 
satisfied  by  this  means,  one  substitutes  any  other  course  in  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences. 

3Students  who  have  a  limited  background  with  animals 
should  consider  the  following  electives:  AS  101,  AS  358,  DS  103, 
PS  101  and  GEN  358. 


Rural  Development/Rural  Sociology 

A  concentration  in  these  areas  is  available  within  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture.  The  concen- 
tration is  offered  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. (See  "Concentration  in  Resource  Economics  and 
Rural  Development.") 

Employment  opportunities  for  men  and  women  with 
this  major  concentration  are  available  in  rural  develop- 
ment centers,  chambers  of  commerce,  cooperative  ex- 
tension, economic  development  commissions,  area 
planning  commissions  and  other  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. 

A  major  in  this  concentration  would  prepare  students 
for  graduate  work  toward  masters  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  rural  and  community  development,  extension  educa- 
tion, agricultural  economics,  sociology,  adult  education 
or  public  administration. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Division  Chairman  and  Head:  Brown 

Agricultural  engineering  is  the  branch  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  that  concerns  itself  with  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  the  countryside  which  are  engineering  in 
nature.  How  agriculture  and  countryside  development 
relate  and  interact  with  modern  society  and  its  needs  are 
principle  focal  points.  The  engineering  sciences  and  the 
engineering  technology  having  to  do  with  mechanical 
harvesting,  waste  management,  field  mechanization,  ag- 
ricultural industries  and  processes,  soil  and  water  engi- 
neering, and  the  quality  and  management  of  soil,  water 
and  air  in  the  countryside  are  presented  both  in  theory 
and  in  design  courses  so  that  the  graduate  is  prepared  to 
meet  today's  challenges. 

Thus  far  agricultural  engineers  have  brought  engineer- 
ing to  agriculture  through  the  use  of  mobile  mechanical 
power,  electrical  energy  with  its  related  controls  and 
equipment,  new  structural  designs,  waste  management 
practices,  structural  environments,  and  new  policies  and 
techniques  in  land  and  water  use.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  applications  of  solar  energy,  atomic  energy,  elec- 
tromagnetic radiations,  and  data  processing,  as  well  as 
improvements  in  the  science  and  art  of  engineering  sys- 
tems design  as  applied  to  the  handling,  storage,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 


Agricultural  Engineering  Program 

The  courses  comprising  the  four-year  professional  cur- 
riculum —  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing —  provide  well  balanced  training  in  the  basic 
sciences,  engineering  sciences,  engineering  design  and 
analysis,  and  in  the  humanistic  and  social  sciences.  The 
curriculum  is  accredited  by  the  Engineer's  Council  for 
Professional  Development.  The  department  also  offers  a 
program  of  graduate  study  leading  to  the  master  of  sci- 
ence degree.  The  graduate  program  places  emphasis 
upon  advanced  study  in  science  and  engineering  and 
upon  the  methods  and  practices  of  engineering  research. 


Cooperative  Plan 

A  cooperative  plan  is  available  to  engineering  students. 
The  co-op  student  alternates  work  and  academic  quar- 
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ters  and  is  eligible  to  enter  this  plan  after  having  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  five  academic  quarters. 

Career  Opportunities 

The  need  for  trained  engineers  continues  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  B.S.A.E.  graduates  are  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  activities.  In  general  their  occupations  are 
about  as  follows:  65  per  cent  are  in  industry  with  machin- 
ery companies,  feed  manufacturers,  electric  power  sup- 
pliers, building  material  suppliers,  etc.;  10  per  cent  are  in 
government  service  with  the  SCS,  ARS,  AMS  activities  of 
USDA;  5  per  cent  are  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or 
extension  at  colleges  and  universities;  15  per  cent  are 
self-employed  either  as  consultants,  contractors,  or  sales 
engineers;  and  5  per  cent  choose  a  career  in  some  branch 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Curriculum  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  require- 
ments on  page  54  under  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture degree  and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101  or  Botany  121  5 

Physics  128  5 

Mathematics  253,  254,  255  15 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Agronomy  210;  Agricultural 
Engineering  109,  210  5 

Junior 

FALL 

Statics,  AEN  350  5 

Digital  Computers,  AEN  342  3 

Elec.  Circuits,  AEN  383  5 

Dif.  Eq.,  MAT  401  5 

WINTER 

Dynamics,  AEN  351  5 

Thermodynamics,  AEN  373  5 

E.E.  Mach.  Lab.,  AEN  385  2 

Str.  of  Mat.,  AEN  355  5 

SPRING 

Fluid  Mech.,  AEN  356  5 

Heat  Transfer,  AEN  374  5 

Electronics,  AEN  387  5 

Str.  of  Matl.  Lab.,  AEN  355A  2 

Senior 

FALL 

Unit  Proc.  AEN  375  5 

Struct.  Design,  AEN  371  5 

Phys.  Properties,  AEN  345  5 

Engr.  Math,  AEN  341  3 

WINTER 

Mgt.  of  Plant  Envir.,  AEN  361  5 

Prin.  of  Soils,  ACY  210  5 

Engr.  electives  5 

Energy  Conversion,  AEN  362  3 

SPRING 

Mgt.  of  An.  Envir.,  AEN  382  3 

Engr.  electives  5 

Engr.  Econ.,  Specs.,  Contracts,  AEN  394  5 

Soil  and  W.  Engr.,  AEN  325  5 
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Agricultural  Mechanization 
Technology  Program 

The  agri-business  mechanization  program  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  with  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  of  agri-business,  for  individuals  with 
mechanization  training.  The  program  stresses  the  appli- 
cation of  established  principles  and  techniques  of  engi- 
neering, agricultural  science,  and  commerce  to  the  broad 
industry  of  agriculture.  The  senior  division  studies  are 
divided  equally  among  mechanization  technology,  agri- 
cultural science  and  business  science. 

The  graduates  of  the  program  are  prepared  to  assume 
responsible  positions  in  agri-business  and  to  provide 
leadership  in  our  society.  )ob  opportunities  exist  in  in- 
dustry, public  service  and  government  as  well  as  self 
employment. 


Curriculum  in  Agricultural 
Mechanization  Technology 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  require- 
ments on  page  54  under  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture degree  and/or  consult  department. 


HOURS 
30 


AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 

Biology  101  or  Botany  121  or  Zoolo- 
gy 225  5 
To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Mathematics  101,  253;  Phys- 
ics 128;  Agricultural  Engineering 
210,  220,  260,  280;  Agricultural 
Mechanization  Technology  200; 
Agronomy  201;  Accounting  107      25 


Junior  Year 

FALL 

Bldgs.  &  Equip.  3 

Applied  Graphics  5 

Prin.  of  Accounting  3 

Prin.  of  Soils  5 

Elective  2 


WINTER 

Drainage,  Irrigation  and  Erosion  3 

Const.  Materials  &  Tool  Processes  5 

Prin.  of  Management  5 

Field  Crop  Prod.  3 


SPRING 

Farm  Electrification  3 

Structures  &  Envir.  5 

Business  Finance  5 

Agriculture  Econ.  or  Agriculture  5 


Senior  Year 

FALL 

Farm  Power  &  Mach.  3 

Business  Law  5 

Hydraulics  in  Agr.  5 

Econ.  of  Agriculture  or  Agriculture  5 


WINTER 

Materials  Handling  &  Processing 

Prin.  of  Marketing 

Util.  of  Elec.  Power 

Agriculture 

SPRING 

Market  Promotion 

Production  and  Harvesting  Technology 

Elective 

Elective 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
SCIENCE  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Adviser:  Henderson 

Environmental  health  scientists  are  in  demand  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  private  industries  and  institutions. 
Opportunities  for  employment  exist  in  the  various  spe- 
cialized programs  within  public  health  agencies  in  such 
areas  as  food  and  milk  technology,  solid  wastes,  vector 
control  and  general  sanitation  engineering.  Environmen- 
tal scientists  are  employed  in  programs  of  water  and  air 
control,  quality  control,  industrial  hygiene  and  a  variety 
of  other  activities  by  a  significant  number  of  agencies 
and  commercial  concerns. 

The  need  for  environmental  scientists  in  Georgia  is 
increasing  constantly  and  employment,  promotional  and 
professional  opportunities  for  academically  qualified 
personnel  are  increasing  proportionally.  The  demand  for 
trained  environmental  scientists,  however,  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  state  of  Georgia.  Due  to  the  limited  availa- 
bility of  college  training  programs  for  this  field, 
numerous  other  states  rely  upon  the  resources  of  The 
University  of  Georgia  for  graduates  in  this  subject  matter 
area. 

The  profession  of  the  environmental  scientist  was  giv- 
en legal  recognition  in  Georgia  by  legislative  action  in 
1957  to  provide  for  examining  and  licensing  of  "reg- 
istered professional  sanitarians"  by  the  State  Examining 
Board  for  Professional  Sanitarians. 


Program 

The  program  outlined  below  is  inter-departmental  in  na- 
ture and  utilizes  the  available  courses  and  special  facili- 
ties of  many  departments.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  first  two  years  of  the  program  can  be  completed  at 
most  junior  colleges. 


Curriculum 

For  Areas  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  core  curriculum,  see  require- 
ments on  page  54  under  Bachelor  of  Science  for  Agricul- 
ture degree  and/or  consult  department. 

HOURS 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122 

or  Zoology  225,  226  10 

Statistics  200  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  102  or  Ag- 
ricultural Mechanization  Tech- 
nology 200  or  Landscape 
Architecture  225  5 

Chemistry  223  or  261  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Agricultural  Economics  210; 
Accounting  107,  108;  Animal  Sci- 
ence 101;  Dairy  Science  103;  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  203,  207,  210, 
228,  260,  265,  280;  Chemistry  240, 
241;  Entomology  225,  250;  Food 
Science  200;  Geology  215,  126; 
Geography  101,  104,  121,  122; 
Horticulture  201;  Poultry  Science 
101;  Agronomy  201,  210;  Math- 
ematics 101,  253,  254;  Statistics 
200;  Zoology  225,  226  5 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Major:  Entomology  374,  376;  Microbiology  350; 
Dairy  Science  389,  411;  Medical  Microbiology 
311,  422;  Agricultural  Engineering  220,  228, 
265  and  Agricultural  Mechanization  Technol- 
ogy 331  81 
Electives  35 
TOTAL                                                                               101 
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THE  FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

John  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Charles  Hugh  Stammer,  B.S.  Chem.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Associ- 
ate Dean 
Charles  William  James,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
Calvin  Dubois  Hasbrouck,  Jr.,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Assistant  to 

Dean 
Carlton  Newton  Mell,  Jr.,  B.B.A.,  Financial  Assistant  to 
Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  objective  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  to 
offer  the  student  a  liberal  education,  providing  a  back- 
ground in  all  basic  academic  disciplines  and  fields  of 
human  knowledge.  The  faculty  strives  to  develop  the 
student's  resourcefulness  to  enable  him  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  and  to  approach  problems  intelli- 
gently. The  College  also  provides  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  in  fields  of  study  that  may  form  a 
foundation  for  various  professional  pursuits. 

Academic  Advisers 

Each  freshman  and  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  assigned  a  faculty  member  who  will  be  his 
academic  adviser.  The  assignment  is  made  according  to 
the  expressed  academic  interests  of  the  student.  The  ad- 
viser assists  the  student  in  registration,  and  is  available  to 
counsel  with  the  student  about  his  study  methods,  prog- 
ress, plans,  and  any  other  matters  related  to  his  academic 
program.  Each  student  is  scheduled  for  a  conference 
with  his  adviser  at  least  once  each  quarter.  At  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate department  for  counseling  concerning  his  senior 
division  work. 

Major 

On  or  before  registering  for  the  junior  year,  the  student 
should  select  the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  the 
division  of  the  College  in  which  he  will  take  his  major 
work,  and  the  subject  in  this  division  in  which  he  expects 
to  major. 


The  professor  in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject 
is  known  as  the  student's  adviser  or  major  professor.  All 
courses  constituting  the  student's  major  division  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  this  adviser.  To  be  official  all 
approvals  must  be  in  writing  and  filed  in  the  Dean's 
Office. 

Facilities 

The  facilities  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  include 
many  buildings  on  both  the  North  and  South  Campuses 
with  adequate  classrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching 
the  wide  variety  of  subjects  offered  by  the  College.  On 
North  Campus  near  the  Main  Library  are  the  Visual  Arts 
Building,  Moore  College,  Park  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building, 
the  Psychology-Journalism  complex,  LeConte  Hall,  Pea- 
body  Hall  and  New  College.  On  South  Campus,  the  Col- 
lege occupies  much  of  the  Science  Center  and  the  Boyd 
Graduate  Studies  Center  in  which  the  Science  Library  is 
housed. 

Programs 

The  programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  except  for  a  few  elective 
courses,  are  fairly  uniform.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
a  concentration  or  major  is  offered  in  the  following 
fields: 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES:  The  depart- 
ment of  biochemistry,  botany,  entomology,  microbiolo- 
gy, psychology,  and  zoology. 

DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS:  The  departments  of  art, 
drama  and  theatre,  and  music. 

DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE:  The  de- 
partments of  classics,  comparative  literature,  English, 
Germanic  and  Slavic  languages,  and  Romance  languages. 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments  of 
anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  political  science,  sociology,  and  speech 
communication. 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES:  The  departments 
of  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  physics  and  astron- 
omy, and  statistics  and  computer  science. 
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Degrees  Offered 


The  following  degrees  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences: 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS,  in  which  the  major  may  be  in 
any  division  of  the  College. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  in  which  the  major  must  be 
in  the  Division  of  Biological  or  Physical  Sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  in  which  the 
major  must  be  chemistry. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS,  in  which  the 
major  must  be  physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS,  in  which  the  major  must  be 
in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC,  in  which  the  major  must  be  in 
music. 


Cooperative  Degree  Programs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  cooperation  with 
other  schools  and  colleges  offers  the  student  of  superior 
scholastic  standing,  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  consisting  of  a  three  year  liberal  arts  pro- 
gram in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  profes- 
sional program  in  another  school  or  college. 

The  following  cooperative  degree  programs  are  of- 
fered: 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE,  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCI- 
ENCE IN  ENGINEERING,  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 


Pre- Professional  Programs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  offers  pre-profes- 
sional  programs  as  a  foundation  for  study  in  the  follow- 
ing fields:  dentistry,  optometry  or  physical  therapy; 
forest  resources;  law  (See  "Admissions,  School  of  Law"); 
medical  technology;  medicine;  nursing;  pharmacy;  so- 
cial work;  theology;  and  veterinary  medicine. 


Majors  in  Foreign  Areas 

On  the  advice  of  their  major  professor,  students  may 
select  majors  dealing  with  specific  areas  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  option  is  designed  to  provide 
both  a  cultural  background  and  more  intensive  study  of 
foreign  areas  than  is  possible  within  a  major  taken  exclu- 
sively in  a  single  department,  and  an  undergraduate 
preparation  for  advanced  studies  in  foreign  areas  or  in- 
ternational relations.  The  student  desiring  to  concentrate 
in  a  foreign  area  should  major  in  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  economics,  geography,  history,  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  political  science.  He  should  consult  with  the 
major  professor  in  one  of  the  above  departments  to  se- 
lect courses  from  related  departments.  A  minimum  of  20 
hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  taken 
in  the  major,  and  elective  courses  should  be  taken  in 
related  fields.  All  other  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree 
must  be  met.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student 
complete  10  hours  in  one  modern  foreign  language  in 
courses  numbered  200  or  above  which  emphasize  speak- 
ing and  writing. 


Afro-American  Studies  Program 

Coordinator:  David  M.  Foley 

The  Afro-American  Studies  Program  at  The  University 
of  Georgia  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1969  to  bring 
together  students  and  faculty  interested  in  studying  the 
political,  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic  im- 
pact made  by  those  of  African  descent  on  American  soci- 
ety. Because  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  a  wider 
appreciation  of  the  historical  heritage  of  Africa  is  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  the  attitudes  and  aspirations 
of  black  Americans,  The  University  of  Georgia  has  cre- 
ated a  single  program  embracing  both  "African  Studies" 
and  "Black  American  Studies."  While  the  program  is  suf- 
ficiently broad  in  scope  to  allow  students  to  concentrate 
in  either  area  if  they  so  desire,  it  encourages  participants 
to  become  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  black  culture  in 
both  the  African  and  non-African  milieu.  The  program, 
which  is  open  to  students  of  all  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  University,  sponsors  an  interdisciplinary  colloquim 
for  students  and  faculty  and  cooperates  with  university 
departments  in  coordinating  the  scheduling  of  courses. 

The  Certificate  in  Afro-American  Studies  is  awarded 
by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  participants  who 
acquire  20  quarter  hours  credit  in  approved  courses.  The 
designed  flexibility  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  career  plans  of  undergraduate  students  are 
frequently  indefinite.  The  Certificate  in  Afro-American 
Studies  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  traditional  major 
allows  the  student  to  pursue  advanced  study  in  either  an 
established  discipline  or  in  interdisciplinary  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  permits  its  students 
who  enroll  in  the  program  to  satisfy  a  portion  of  the 
requirements  for  undergraduate  majors  by  offering  20  or 
more  hours  in  upper  division  courses  with  Afro-Ameri- 
can content  in  lieu  of  the  20  or  more  hours  required 
within  the  major  division. 

Further  information  and  applications  for  admission  to 
the  certificate  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  coor- 
dinator. 

Graduate  Study 

Students  interested  in  graduate  work  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  majoring.  Complete  information  on  graduate 
degrees  and  admission  requirements  are  found  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  degree  re- 
quirements in  this  section  as  well  as  those  applicable  to 
all  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  as  published  in 
the  General  Information  section  of  this  catalogue. 

Candidacy  for  a  Degree 

After  a  student  has  earned  135  academic  hours,  he  must 
apply  for  graduation  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  have 
his  program  certified  by  the  dean.  Failure  to  do  this  at  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year  may  result  in  postponement 
of  the  graduation  date. 

Elective  Courses 

Not  more  than  15  elective  hours  in  professional  schools 
may  be  credited  toward  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  except  in  the  programs  with  special  prov- 
ision for  the  teaching  certificate. 
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CORE  CURRICULUM 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  0. 


AREA  I 


HOURS 
20 


HUMANITIES 
English  102  5 

Foreign  Language  103  or  104  5 

Literature:  Two  courses  from  West- 
ern World  Literature;  English  131, 
132;  Classical  Culture  120,  121; 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish 
201,  202;  Spanish  205,  206  10 

AREA  II         MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics  and 
Physical  Science:  Mathematics 
116,  253  for  B.S.  programs;  Mathe- 
matics 101  or  116, 105,  235, 253  for 
A.B.  programs;  Mathematics  100 
and  a  physical  science  for  other 
programs  10 

Biological  Sciences  laboratory  se- 
quence (or  a  Physical  Science 
laboratory  sequence  for  B.S.  pro- 
grams) 10 

AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (101-299)  20 

American  Government  5 

History  10 

Anthropology,  Economics,  Geogra- 
phy (not  physical),  Psychology,  or 
Sociology  5 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 


Art  —  A.B.  and  B.  F.  A.  degrees 
Art  120,  Art  Structure 
Art  130,  Art  Structure 
Art  230,  Art  Structure 
Art  240,  Art  Structure 


Art  287,  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art  5 

Art  288,  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art       5 

Biochemistry  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Biology  101, 102,  Principles  of  Biology        10 
From  the  following:  20 

Chemistry     121,     122,     General 
Chemistry  10 

Physics  127, 128,  229,  General 
Physics  15 

Mathematics  254,  255,  Calculus      10 

Botany  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degree 

Biology  101, 102,  Principles  of  Biolo- 
gy 10 
Chemistry  121,  122,  General  Chem- 
istry 10 
Physics  127,  128,  General  Physics       10 
Botany  205,  Identification  of  Flow- 
ering Plants  5 

Chemistry  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Chemistry  121,  122,  General  Chem- 
istry 10 
Chemistry  223,  Qualitative  Inorgan- 
ic Analysis  5 


Chemistry  280,  Quantitative  Inor- 
ganic Analysis  5 
Physics  127, 128,  229,  General  Phys- 
ics                                                          15 

Classics  —  A.B.  degree  (Latin  or  Greek) 

Literature  5 

Greek  201,  202,  Elementary  Greek  10 
Greek  203,  Reading  in  Greek  5 

or 
Latin  201,  202,  Elementary  Latin  10 
Latin  203,  Intermediate  Latin  5 
Social  Sciences  or  an  additional  for- 
eign language  10-15 

Comparative  Literature  —  A.B.  degree 

Literature  5 

Social  Sciences  10 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion  15 

Drama  —  A.B.  and  B.F.A.  degrees 

From  the  following  courses:  5-15 

Drama  102,  Acting  5 

Drama  203,  Advanced  Acting  5 

Drama  222,  Survey  of  Theatre 
History  5 

From  the  following  subjects:  5-15 

Literature  5 

Social  Sciences  10 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion       10 

English  —  A.B.  degree 

From  the  following  subjects:  30 

Literature  5 

English  203,  English  Literature 

to  1800  5 

Social  Sciences  10 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion       15 

Entomology  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Biology  101, 102,  Principles  of  Biolo- 
gy 10 
From  the  following:                                     20 
Chemistry     121,     122,     General 
Chemistry                                           10 
Physics  127,  128,  General  Physics   10 
Mathematics  254,  Calculus                5 
Entomology  225,   Insect   Natural 
History                                                  5 

Geography  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Geography  101,  World  Human  Ge- 
ography 5 

Geography  120,  Introduction  to 
Land  Forms  5 

Geography    121,    Introduction    to 
Weather  and  Climate  5 

From  the  following:  15 

Physics  127,  128,  General  Physics   10 
Statistics  200,  Elementary  Statis- 
tics 5 
Botany  121, 122,  Elementary  Bota- 
ny                                            10 

Geology  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Geology  125,  126,  Elements  of  Ge- 
ology 10 
From  the  following:  20 
Physics    127,    128,    229,    General 
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Physics  15 
Chemistry     121,     122,     General 

Chemistry  10 

Mathematics  254,  Calculus  5 

Germanic  &  Slavic  Languages  —  A.B.  degree 
Ten  hours  in  either  German  or  Rus- 
sian from  the  following  courses  10 
German    103,   104,    Intermediate 
German                                               10 
German  201,  202,  Introduction  to 
German  Literature                            10 
Russian   103,   Intermediate   Rus- 
sian                                                     5 
Russian  104,   Russian   Grammar, 
Composition  and  Conversation        5 
From  the  following  subjects:  20 
Social  Sciences                                 10 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion       15 

History  —  A.B.  degree 

Foreign  Language  10 

History  251,  252,  American  History  10 

Social  Sciences  10 

Mathematics  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Foreign  Language  (French,  German, 

or  Russian  recommended)  10 

Mathematics,  including  253,  254        20 

Microbiology  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Biology  101, 102,  Principles  of  Biolo- 
gy 10 
From  the  following:                                      20 
Physics  127,  128,  General  Physics    10 
Chemistry  121,  122,  General 

Chemistry  10 

Chemistry  223,  Qualitative 

Inorganic  Analysis  5 

Chemistry  280,  Quantitative 

Inorganic  Analysis  5 

Music  —  A.B.  degree 

Music  110,  Fundamentals  of  Music      3 
Music  122,  Introduction  to  Music 

Literature  2 

Music  182,  282,  Applied  Music  12 

Music  223,  224,  History  of  Music       10 
One  of  the  following  courses:  3 

Music  288,  Men's  Glee  Club  (1 
hour  per  quarter;  maximum  of 
3  hours) 
Music  289,  Women's  Glee  Club  (1 
hr.  per  quarter;  maximum  of  3 
hours) 

Music  —  B.F.A.  degree 

Music  110,  Fundamentals  of  Music      3 
Music  122,  Introduction  to  Music 

Literature  2 

Music  183,  283,  Applied  Music  18 

Music  223,  History  of  Music  5 

One  of  the  following  courses:  3 

Music  288,  Men's  Glee  Club  (1 

hour  per  quarter;  maximum  of 

3  hours) 
Music  289,  Women's  Glee  Club  (1 

hour  per  quarter;  maximum  of 

3  hours) 


Philosophy,  Religion  and  Philosophy  and  Religion  — 
A.B.  degree 

Philosophy  104,  Introduction  to 

Philosophy  5 

From  the  following:  25 

Philosophy  258,  Modern  Logic  5 

Religion  115,  Introduction  to  Re- 
ligion 5 
Literature                                                15 
Social  Sciences                                    10 

Physics  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Physics  137,  138,  239,  Introductory 
Physics  for  Science  Students  15 

Chemistry  121,  122,  General  Chem- 
istry 10 

Mathematics  254,  255,  Calculus  10 

Mathematics  256,  Linear  Algebra  5 

Political  Science  —  A.B.  degree 

Foreign  Language  10 

One  of  the  following  courses:  5 

Political     Science    202,    American 

Government  5 

Political  Science  203,  Introduction 

to  World  Politics  5 

Social  Sciences  15 

Psychology  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  (concentration  in 
social  sciences) 

Foreign  Language  10 

Psychology  101,  Elementary 
Psychology  5 

Social  Sciences  15 

Psychology  —  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  (concentration  in 
sciences) 

Psychology  101,  Elementary 

Psychology  5 

From  the  following:  25 

Biology  101, 102,  Principles  of  Bi- 
ology 10 
Physics  127,  128,  General 
Physics                                                10 
Chemistry  121,  122,  General 
Chemistry                                           10 
Mathematics  254,  Calculus  5 

Romance  Languages  —  A.B.  degree 

Foreign  Language  (French  or  Span- 
ish) 10 
From  the  following:  20 
Social  Sciences                                   10 
Literature                                               5 
Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion        15 

Sociology,  Anthropology,  and  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  —  A.B.  degree 

Economics,  geology,   political   sci- 
ence, psychology,  or  (for  anthro- 
pology only)  geography  5 
From  the  following:                                      25 
Foreign  Language                              10 
Sociology  105,  Introductory  Soci- 
ology                                                5 
Sociology  260,  Contemporary  So- 
cial Problems                                     5 
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Anthropology  102,  Man  and  His 
Culture  5 

Anthropology  204,  The  Races  of 
Man  5 

Speech  —  A.B.  degree 

From  the  following  courses:  5-15 

Speech     108,     Fundamentals    of 


Speech 
Speech  209,  Phonetics 

5 
5 

Speech  210,  Voice  and  Diction 

5 

Speech  250,  Public  Speaking 

5 

From  the  following  subjects: 

15-25 

Social  Sciences 

10 

Literature 

5 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion 

15 

Statistics 

—  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Foreign  Language 

10 

From  the  following  courses: 

20 

Statistics  200,  Elementary 

Statistics 

5 

Mathematics  254,  255,  Calculus 

10 

Mathematics  256,  Linear  Algebra 

5 

Zoology  - 

—  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 

Biology  101,  102,  Principles  of 

Biology 

10 

From  the  following: 

20 

Physics    127,    128,    229,    General 

Physics 

15 

Chemistry     121,     122,     General 

Chemistry 

10 

Mathematics  254,  Calculus 

5 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


HOURS 


English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Min- 
imum grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG 
101  is  not  exempted,  a  minimum 
grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite  for 
ENG  102  and  a  minimum  average  of 
2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed for  ENG  101.)  5 
Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  lan- 
guage currently  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  fourth  quarter  of 
study.  10-20 
Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (CML  121,  122),  Lit- 
erature in  English  (ENG  131,  132), 
Classical  Culture  (CLC  120,  121),  For- 
eign Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202; 
Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205,  206;  Greek, 
Latin  500). 

History.  Any  courses  in  history  num- 
bered 111-399. 
Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography  (not 
physical),  political  science,  psycholo- 
gy, sociology,  speech  communica- 
tion. 18-20 


10 


10 


6.  Fine  Arts,  Philosophy,  Religion.  Fine 
Arts  300;  or  Art  300  and/or  Music  300; 
Drama  300;  Art  History  287,  288;  Phi- 
losophy (not  Logic  258  or  444),  Reli- 
gion. 

7.  Science.  Any  10-hour  sequence  from 
the  physical  sciences,  and  any  10- 
hour  sequence  from  the  biological 
sciences.  (Physical  Science  101  and 
Geography  104  are  considered  a  se- 
quence in  the  physical  sciences.) 

8.  Mathematics.  Two  courses  from 
Mathematics  101,  105,  116,  235,  253, 
254;  Statistics  221,  222  or  200,  500;  Phi- 
losophy 258.  (If  MAT  100  is  required, 
no  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed.) 

9.  Major. 

A.  The  major  subject:  20  hours  of  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  one  subject 
in  residence. 

B.  The  major  division:  20  additional 
hours  in  the  major  subject  or  in  the 
major  division,  at  least  10  of  which 
must  be  in  senior  division  courses. 

C.  The  department  in  which  the  ma- 
jor is  taken  must  approve  all  40 
hours  in  the  major. 

D.  Grades  in  all  40  hours  must  be  C  or 
above. 

10.  Electives.  Courses  to  complete  180 
hours.  No  more  than  15  of  these 
hours  may  be  taken  in  the  major  de- 
partment nor  more  than  15  outside 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

11.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum). 
These  180  hours  exclude  English  101, 
Mathematics  100,  basic  ROTC,  and 
basic  physical  education.  Each  candi- 
date must  have  an  average  of  not  less 
than  2.0  in  all  grades  received.  In  ad- 
dition, he  must  not  have  grades  be- 
low 2.0  in  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
total  of  quarter  hours  earned.  No  stu- 
dent may  graduate  while  on  proba- 
tion. 

12.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and 
sophomores  are  required  to  complete 
six  quarters  of  physical  education 
with  passing  grades  except  as  provid- 
ed under  "General  Information." 

13.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for 
corresponding  courses  in  this  curric- 
ulum. 

14.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is 
equivalent  to  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  and  may  be  so 
used  in  this  curriculum.  Course  re- 
quirements may  be  satisfied  by  ex- 
emption without  credit,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  electives  must  be 
increased  to  satisfy  the  180  hour  re- 
quirement. 

15.  The  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quar- 
ter hours. 

16.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  the  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Georgia  unless 
appropriate  courses  have  been  ex- 


15 


20 


10 


40 


30-42 
180 
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empted  or  satisfactorily  completed. 
See  "General  Information." 

17.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  United  States  and 
Georgia  history  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been  exempted  or  sat- 
isfactorily completed.  See  "General 
Information." 

18.  All  students  are  required  to  exempt  or 
satisfactorily  complete  a  course  in 
American  government. 

Summary  of  Academic  Requirements  for  the  A.B. 


Degree 

1. 

English  Composition 

5 

2. 

Foreign  Language 

10-20 

3. 

Literature 

10 

4. 

History 

10 

5. 

Social  Science 

18-20 

6. 

Fine  Arts,  Philosophy, 

Religion 

15 

7. 

Science 

20 

8. 

Mathematics 

10 

9. 

Major 

40 

10. 

Electives 

30-42 

180 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

HOURS 

1.  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Min- 
imum grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG 
101  is  not  exempted,  a  minimum 
grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite  for 
ENG  102  and  a  minimum  average  of 
2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign   Ian-         5-15 
guage  currently  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  third  quarter  of 

study. 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (CML  121,  122),  Lit- 
erature in  English  (ENG  131,  132), 
Classical  Culture  (CLC  120,  121),  For- 
eign Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202; 
Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American    205,    206;    Greek, 

Latin  500)  10 

4.  History.  Any  courses  in  history  num- 
bered 111-399.  10 

5.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, history,  geography  (not  phys- 
ical), philosophy  (not  logic),  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  soci- 
ology, or  speech  communication.  5 

6.  Humanities  and  Social  Science  elec- 
tives. Courses  from  fine  arts,  foreign 
languages,  literature,  or  social  sci- 
ences. 15 

7.  Mathemat^s.  Mathematics  through 
the  first  quarter  of  calculus.  (If  MAT 
100  is  required,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted.)  10 

8.  Three  10-hour  sequences  from  the 
following  courses:  Biology  101-102; 
Chemistry  121-122  or  127-128;  earth 


science  (Geography  120-121  or  Ge- 
ology 125-126);  Physics  127-128  or 
137-138.  30 

9.  Science  and  Mathematics  electives. 
Courses  recommended  by  the  major 
department  in  the  divisons  of  biolog- 
ical and  physical  sciences.  20 

10.  Major. 

A.  The  major  subject:  20  hours  of  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  one  subject 
in  residence. 

B.  The  major  division:  20  additional 
hours  in  the  major  subject  or  in  the 
biological  or  physical  science  divi- 
sions. At  least  10  of  these  hours 
must  be  in  senior  division  courses. 

C.  The  department  in  which  the  ma- 
jor is  taken  must  approve  all  40 
hours  in  the  major. 

D.  Grades  in  all  40  hours  must  be  C  or 
above.  40 

11.  Electives.   Courses  to  complete  180  v 
hours.    No   more   than   15   of   these 
hours  may  be  taken  outside  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.                         20-30 

12.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum.)  180 
These  180  hours  exclude  English 

101,  Chemistry  111,  112,  Geography 
104,  Mathematics  100,  Physical  Sci- 
ence 101,  basic  ROTC,  and  basic 
physical  education.  Each  candidate 
must  have  an  average  of  not  less 
than  2.0  in  all  grades  received.  In 
addition,  he  must  not  have  grades 
below  2.0  in  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  total  of  quarter  hours  earned. 
No  student  may  graduate  while  on 
probation. 

13.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and 
sophomores  are  required  to  complete 
six  quarters  of  "physical  education 
with  passing  grades  except  as  provid- 
ed under  "General  Information." 

14.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for 
corresponding  courses  in  this  curric- 
ulum. 

15.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is 
equivalent  to  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  and  may  be  so 
used  in  this  curriculum.  Course  re- 
quirements may  be  satisfied  by  ex- 
emption without  credit,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  electives  must  be 
increased  to  satisfy  the  180  hour  re- 
quirement. 

16.  The  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quar- 
ter hours. 

17.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  the  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Georgia  unless 
appropriate  courses  have  been  ex- 
empted or  satisfactorily  completed. 
See  "General  Information." 

18.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  United  States  and 
Georgia  history  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been  exempted  or  sat- 
isfactorily completed.  See  "General 
Information." 
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19.  All  students  are  required  to  exempt  or 
satisfactorily  complete  a  course  in 
American  government. 

Summary  of  Academic  Requirements  for  the  B.S. 
Degree 

1.  English  Composition  5 

2.  Foreign  Language  5-15 

3.  Literature  10 

4.  History  10 

5.  Social  Science  5 

6.  Humanities  and  Social  Science  electives1      15 

7.  Mathematics  10 

8.  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth  Sciences, 

Physics  30 

9.  Science  and  Mathematics  electives  20 

10.  Major  40 

11.  Electives1  20-30 

180 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Advisers:  Johnston,  Philbrook,  Waggoner 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  offers  training  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  and  its  allied  sciences  for  students  who 
desire  to  enter  commercial  or  government  laboratories, 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  to  become  associated 
with  chemical  industries  in  a  non-technical  position,  or 
to  pursue  graduate  work  in  chemistry  in  order  to  enter 
some  field  of  research  or  college  teaching. 

All  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  curric- 
ulum are  certified  by  the  Department  of  Chemistry  to  the 
American  Chemical  Society  as  having  completed  the  un- 
dergraduate training  recommended  by  the  A.C.S.  An 
average  of  2.5  or  higher  is  required  in  chemistry  and  in 
other  academic  subjects  in  both  the  lower  and  upper 
division  programs.  No  transfer  student  will  be  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  this  degree  later  than  the  beginning  of 
his  junior  year.  A  student  who  wishes  to  take  this  degree 
should  enter  the  university  no  later  than  the  beginning 
of  his  sophomore  year. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemis- 
try: 

HOURS 

1 .  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Min- 
imum grade  of  2.0  required,  (if  ENG 
101  is  not  exempted,  a  minimum 
grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite  for 
ENG  102  and  a  minimum  average  of 
2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  German  101,  102,  103.  5-15 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (CML  121,  122),  Lit- 
erature in  English  (ENG  131,  132), 
Classical  Culture  (CLC  120,  121),  For- 
eign Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202; 
Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205,  206).  10 

4.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, history,  geography  (not  phys- 
ical), philosophy  (not  logic),  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  soci- 
ology, or  speech  communication.  15 


'f/Ve  hours  in  social  science  must  be  taken  in  category  6  or  11 
to  satisfy  the  core  curriculum. 


5.  Mathematics  116,  253,  254,  255,  and 
one  from  Mathematics  256,  458,  459, 
Statistics  500,  501.  25 

6.  Physics  137,  138,  239  (or  127,  128,  229).        15 

7.  Chemistry  127,  128,  129  or  121,  122, 

123,  280  15-20 

Chemistry  340, 341, 342, 381, 402L,  426, 

427,  442,  491a-b-c,  496a-b-c,  580  and 

two  courses  from  347,  348,  349,  430, 

431,  432,  444,  492,  493,  494,  495,  497, 

581.  61-65 

8.  Electives.  Courses  to  complete  180 
hours.  No  more  than  15  of  these 
hours  may  be  taken  outside  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  10-29 

9.  Items  12  through  19  of  the  "Require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree" are  also  requirements  of  this 
degree  program. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Adviser:  Nance 

The  curriculum  for  this  degree  is  designed  to  give  the 
best  preparation  possible  to  those  students  who  desire  to 
pursue  a  career  in  physics.  It  provides  the  necessary 
foundation  for  those  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  toward  advanced  degrees  so  that  they  may  enter 
some  field  of  research  or  college  teaching,  for  those  who 
wish  to  seek  employment  in  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental laboratories,  and  for  those  interested  in  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  at  the  high  school  level. 

No  grade  below  2.0  in  any  physics  or  mathematics 
course  is  creditable  toward  this  degree  program  and  a 
grade  average  of  2.5  or  higher  is  required  in  these  cours- 
es. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics: 

HOURS 

1.  English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Min- 
imum grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG 
101  is  not  exempted,  a  minimum 
grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite  for 
ENG  102  and  a  minimum  average  of 
2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  lan- 
guage currently  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  third  quarter  of 
study.  5-15 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (CML  121,  122),  Lit- 
erature in  English  (ENG.  131,  132), 
Classical  Culture  (CLC  120,  121),  For- 
eign Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202; 
Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American    205,   206;    Greek, 

Latin  500).  10 

4.  Social  Science.  Anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, history,  geography  (not  phys- 
ical), philosophy  (not  logic),  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  soci- 
ology, or  speech  communication.  15 

5.  Mathematics  116,  253,  254,  255,  358, 

459.  30 

6.  Chemistry  127,  128  (or  121,  122)  and 

129  or  123  or  340.  15 
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7.  Biology  101,  102.  10 

8.  Physics  137,138,  239,  (or  127,  128, 
229),  332,  333,  372,  404,  420,  430,  450, 
465  and  nine  additional  hours  in 
Physics  at  the  400-level. 

9.  Items     11     through     19     of     the  60 
"Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science    Degree"   are   also   require- 
ments of  this  degree  program. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  programs  in  art,  drama  and  theatre,  and 
music  available  under  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  and  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  The  purposes 
are  to  provide  training  in  appreciation,  to  help  students 
form  standards  of  taste,  to  promote  culture  in  the  com- 
munity, and  to  train  performing  artists  and  teachers.  The 
division  collaborates  with  other  schools,  divisions,  and 
departments  especially  those  of  languages,  education, 
and  home  economics. 

HOURS 

1.  English  Composition  (ENC  102).  Min- 
imum grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG 
101  is  not  exempted,  a  minimum 
grade  of  2.0  in  101  is  prerequisite  for 
ENC  102  and  a  minimum  average  of 
2.0  is  required  for  ENC  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  grant- 
ed for  ENG  101.)  5 

2.  Foreign  Language.  Any  foreign  lan- 
guage currently  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  fourth  quarter  of 
study.  10-20 

3.  Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western 
World  Literature  (CML  121, 122,  Liter- 
ature in  English  (ENG  131,  132),  Clas- 
sical Culture  (CLC  120,  121),  Foreign 
Language  Literature  (French  201,  202; 
German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202;  Rus- 
sian 401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202;  Span- 
ish-American 205,  206;  Greek;  Latin 

500).  10 

4.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111- 

399.  10 

5.  Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of 
the  following  areas:  anthropology, 
economics,  geography  (not  physical), 
philosophy  (not  logic),  political  sci- 
ence, psychology,  religion,  sociology, 
speech  communication.  10 

6.  Science.  Any  10-hour  sequence  from 
the  physical  sciences,  and  any  10- 
hour  sequence  from  the  biological 
sciences.  (Physical  Science  101  and 
Geography  104  are  considered  a  se- 
quence in  the  physical  sciences.)  20 

7.  Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  Mathematics 
100  is  required.  If  Mathematics  100  is 
taken,  no  credit  toward  graduation  is 
granted. 

8.  Art,  drama,  or  music  as  approved  by 
adviser  and  electives  to  total  180 
hours.  (Grades  of  2.0  or  higher  are  re- 
quired in  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of 

the  major.)  105-115 


9.  Total  academic  hours  (minimum). 
These  180  hours  exclude  English 
101,  Mathematics  100,  basic  ROTC, 
and  basic  physical  education.  Each 
candidate  must  have  an  average  of 
not  less  than' 2.0  in  all  grades 
received.  In  addition,  he  must  not 
have  grades  below  2.0  in  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  total  of  quarter 
hours  earned.  No  student  may  grad- 
uate while  on  probation. 

10.  Physical  Education.  All  freshmen  and 
sophomores  are  required  to  complete 
six  quarters  of  physical  education 
with  passing  grades  except  as  provid- 
ed under  "General  Information." 

11.  Honors  courses  may  substitute  for 
corresponding  courses  in  this  curric- 
ulum. 

12.  Exemption  of  a  course  with  credit  is 
equivalent  to  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  and  may  be  so 
used  in  this  curriculum.  Course  re- 
quirements may  be  satisfied  by  ex- 
emption without  credit,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  electives  must  be 
increased  to  satisfy  the  180  hour  re- 
quirement. 

13.  The  minimum  residence  requirement 
for  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  90  quar- 
ter hours. 

14.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  the  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  Georgia  unless 
appropriate  courses  have  been  ex- 
empted or  satisfactorily  completed. 
See  "General  Information." 

15.  All  students  are  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  United  States  and 
Georgia  history  unless  appropriate 
courses  have  been  exempted  or  sat- 
isfactorily completed.  See  "General 
Information." 

16.  All  students  are  required  to  exempt  or 
satisfactorily  complete  a  course  in 
American  government. 

Summary  of  Academic  Requirements  for  the  B.F.A. 
Degree 


180 


1. 

English  Composition 

5 

2. 

Foreign  Language 

10-20 

3. 

Literature 

10 

4. 

History 

10 

5. 

Social  Science 

10 

6. 

Science 

20 

7. 

Mathematics  (See  item  7  above) 

0 

8. 

Major  &  Approved  Electives 

105-115 

180 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Coleman  and  Hen- 
derson 

The  major  in  art  offers  nine  fields  of  concentration:  art 
education;  art  history:  art-home  economics;  crafts  (ce- 
ramics, fabric  design,  jewelry  and  metal-work);  drawing, 
painting  and  printmaking;  graphic  design;  interior  de- 
sign; photographic  design;  and  sculpture.  Students  who 
have  majored  in  art  education  may  be  granted  a  profes- 
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sional  certificate  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  teach  art,  upon  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Education.  Other  opportunities  to  major  in  art 
are  provided  in  the  following  programs:  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  art, 
College  of  Education. 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Art  is  to  provide 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  creative 
visual  arts.  Emphasis  is  given  to  active  experience  with 
tools  and  materials.  A  well-balanced  program  with  cours- 
es in  all  areas  of  art  is  so  integrated  that  each  course 
functions  to  advantage  in  relation  to  each  of  the  other 
courses.  From  this  integration  the  student  is  enabled  to 
derive  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  all 
art,  and  is  thereby  better  equipped  to  interpret,  appreci- 
ate, and  create  works  of  art. 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  the  Visual  Arts  Build- 
ing, which  contains  an  art  gallery,  spacious  studios,  class- 
rooms, lecture  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  Georgia 
Museum  of  Art  houses  the  Eva  Underhill  Holbrook  Mem- 
orial paintings  which  form  the  nucleus  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding permanent  collection.  The  Main  Library 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  prints  in 
the  field  of  art. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  art  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.F.A.  degree  as  set  forth 
earlier  in  this  section. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
(common  to  all  areas  of  concentration) 

HOURS 

English  102  5 

Social  Science  10 

Foreign  Language  10-20 

Art  120,  130  10 

History  10 

Science  20 

Art  230,  240  10 

Art  287,  288  10 
Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

Art  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (Senior  Division)  10 

Three  from  Art  306a,  313,  316,  321,  322,  323,  331, 
332,333,341,342  15 

Three  from  Art  260,  320,  350a,  351a,  352,  361a, 
361b,  370,  371,  372  15 

Education  (EFN  303,  EPY  304)  10 

Art  Education  (EAR  335,  336)  10 

Student  Teaching  (EAR  346,  347,  348)  15 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Art  History 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (Senior  division)  25-40 

Art  0-15 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Art-Home  Economics 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (senior  division)  10 

Three  from  Home  Economics  105,  120,  175,  293  15 

Home  economics  (senior  division)  10-20 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 


Crafts 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  15 

Crafts:  ceramics,  jewelry  and  metalwork,  or  fab- 
ric design  (minimum  of  20  hours  must  be  in 
one  area)  40 

Elective  in  art  (other  than  crafts)  10 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  10 

Drawing  and/or  sculpture  10 

Painting,  drawing,  printmaking  25 

Music  (Recommended  358)  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Graphic  Design 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (Senior  Division)  10 

Art  320,  331,  341  15 

Art  306a,  307a,  308a  15 

Art  308b,  308c,  312  15 

Art  309,  310,  or  311  5 

Landscape  Architecture  255  or  Journalism  elective  5 

Art  313,  316,  321,  or  517  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Interior  Design 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  5 

Interior  design  (Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390,  391)  30 

Crafts  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Photographic  Design 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History-Criticism  (senior  division)  10 

Art  306a  and  321  10 

Graphic  Design  10 

Printmaking  10 

Photographic  Design  25 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Printmaking 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  History  (senior  division)  10 

Drawing  and  Painting  20 

Printmaking  25 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Sculpture 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Art  history  (senior  division)  30 

Sculpture  10 

Ceramics  5 

Drawing  and  painting  10 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 
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Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Drama  and 
Theatre 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Kessler  and  Wolak 

The  major  in  drama  offers  two  concentrations:  drama 
and  theatre,  and  television  drama.  Students  may  also 
meet  the  course  requirements  for  secondary  teaching 
certification  and  a  teaching  field  (e.g.,  English)  within 
the  B.F.A.  drama  degree  in  a  program  of  fourteen  quar- 
ters. Other  opportunities  to  major  in  drama  are  provided 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  drama. 

The  Department  of  Drama  provides  specialized  train- 
ing in  drama  and  theatre,  and  television.  However,  many 
of  the  courses  are  open  to  students  who  wish  to  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  heighten  their  appreciation  of  the 
arts  of  the  theatre.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  three- 
fold: (1)  to  give  an  opportunity  for  talented  students  to 
prepare  themselves  for  professional  work  in  the  fields  of 
drama,  theatre,  television,  and  children's  theatre;  (2)  to 
make  available  for  students  in  the  University  certain 
courses  which  will  aid  them  in  developing  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  fields  of  drama;  (3)  to  train  leaders  for  the 
educational  fields — teachers,  directors  and  technicians 
for  schools,  colleges  and  civic  theatres. 

In  addition  to  the  various  courses,  a  series  of  pro- 
ductions is  presented  each  season  by  the  University  The- 
atre, an  organization  designed  for  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  any  phase  of  dramatic  production.  The  pro- 
ductions are  planned  in  a  way  to  give  students,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  actual  experience  of  producing  plays  as 
they  are  produced  in  the  professional  theatre.  They  are 
cast  and  rehearsed  by  staff  directors  and  the  productions 
are  designed  and  built  by  students  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructors  in  the  various  courses.  No 
additional  fee  is  charged  for  membership  in  this  group. 

All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  drama 
and  theatre  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.F.A. 
degree  as  set  forth  earlier  in  this  section. 

Drama  and  Theatre 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  102 

Social  Science 

Foreign  Language 

Drama  150,  222,  230 

Science 

History 

Drama  250,  333,  334 

Applied  Drama  105  (1  hour),  205  (2  hours)1 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

junior  and  Senior  Years 
Literature 

Drama  240,  533,  535,  536 
Applied  Drama  505  (2-6  hours)1 
Applied  departmental  electives 
Drama  429,  560,  561 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours,  excluding  ap- 
plied drama 

Television  Drama 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
(Same  as  for  major  in  drama  and  theatre  except 
Journalism  115  replaces  Drama  250) 


HOURS 

5 
10 
10-20 
15 
20 
10 
15 


10 
20 

10 

15 


^Minimum  total  participation  in  applied  drama  is  6  hours. 


junior  and  Senior  Years 

Literature  10 

Drama  240,  533,  535,  536  20 

Drama  (Journalism)  543,  582,  585  15 

Drama  429,  560,  561  15 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours,  excluding  ap- 
plied drama 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Advisers:  Politoske  and  Wain 
The  B.F.A.  major  in  music  offers  two  fields  of  concen- 
tration; music  literature  or  theory.  Other  opportunities  to 
major  in  music  are  provided  in  the  following  programs: 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  music,  concentration  in 
music  literature  or  theory;  and  Bachelor  of  Music  with  a 
major  concentration  in  applied  music  (performance), 
composition,  church  music,  music  education  or  music 
therapy. 

The  junior  division  program  for  a  major  in  music  in- 
cludes the  required  academic  courses  in  addition  to 
courses  in  elementary  music  theory,  harmony,  history, 
and  applied  music.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give 
the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music, 
ear  training,  harmony,  sight  singing  and  the  general  his- 
tory of  music.  The  senior  division  courses  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broader  and  more  cultural  back- 
ground in  music.  Applied  music  courses  are  offered  each 
year  to  music  majors  and  also  to  students  of  other  de- 
partments if  they  can  be  accommodated. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  public  performance  through 
music  appreciation  programs  and  student  recitals.  Open 
to  qualified  students  throughout  the  campus,  the  Uni- 
versity Chorus  and  Orchestra  present  frequent  concerts. 
Other  performing  groups  include  the  University  Band 
(the  Dixie  Red  Coat  Band),  the  Varsity  Band,  the  Georgia 
Singers,  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  and  the  Women's  Glee 
Club.  Voice  students  are  offered  training  in  opera.  An 
outstanding  concert  series  of  internationally  recognized 
artists  and  a  chamber  music  festival  in  the  spring  add  to 
the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the  campus. 

Special  Requirements 

All  prospective  music  majors  are  required  to  take  a  place- 
ment audition  in  applied  music.  This  audition  is  heard  by 
a  faculty  jury  in  the  appropriate  area  of  applied  music. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  prepared  to  play  or  sing 
representative  works  from  their  repertoire.  Also  required 
are: 

Pass  a  keyboard  proficiency  test; 
Participate  in  the  performing  organization  ap- 
propriate to  the  major  performance  medium 
(e.g.,  string  majors  participate  in  orchestra,  vo- 
cal majors  participate  in  choral  organization, 
etc.);  and 

Attend  and  participate  in  a  minimum  number 
of  recitals  per  quarter. 
All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  music  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  B.F.A.  degree  as  set  forth 
earlier  in  this  section. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

(common  to  both  areas  of  concentration) 

English  102  5 

Social  Science  10 

Foreign  Language  10-20 

Fine  Arts  (Music  110,  183  and  387,  388,  389  or 

390)  15 

Science  20 

History  10 


1) 
2) 


3) 
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Fine  Arts  (Music  122,  223,  224  and  283)  15 

Literature  10 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

Music  Literature 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  234, 235, 236,  310, 9  hours  of  music  history 

electives,  and  387,  388,  389,  or  390  30 

Thesis  (recital  may  be  substituted)  2 

Applied  Music  383,  483  18 

Art  5 

English  (one  approved  senior  division  course)  5 

Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

Music  Theory 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  234,  235,  236,  310  9  hours  of  theory  elec- 
tives, and  387,  388,  389,  or  390  30 
Thesis  (recital  may  be  substituted)  2 
Applied  Music  383,  483  18 
Art  5 
English  (one  approved  senior  division  course)  5 
Electives  to  complete  180  hours 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

See  section  on  "Special  Requirements"  for  all  music  ma- 
jors listed  earlier  under  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  music. 

Major  in  Applied  Music  Performance 
or  Composition 

Advisers:  Politoske,  Wain 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  church  music  with  an 
applied  concentration  in  either  organ  or  voice  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music  at  the 
beginning  of  the  freshman  year  for  requirements  and 
advisement. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not  ex- 
empted, a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  for 
ENG  101.) 

Foreign  Language.1  Any  foreign  language  cur- 
rently taught  at  the  University  through  the 
fourth  quarter  of  study 

History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111- 
399 

Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100  is  required.  If 
Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted 

Physical  Science  101  or  Geography  104. 

Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography  (not  physical),  philosophy  (not 
logic),  political  science,  psychology,  reli- 
gion, sociology,  speech  communication. 

Music  110,  111,  112 

Music  122,  223,  224 


HOURS 


10-20 


10 


Music  1842  and  2843.  24 

Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (CML  121, 122),  Literature  in  English 
(ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC  120, 
121),  Foreign  Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202,  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202;  Russian 
401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202;  Spanish-American 
205,  206;  Greek,  Latin  500.)  10 

Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122.  10 

Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  387,  388,  389,  or  390  6 
Music  234,  235,  236  9 
Music  384,  484  (including  junior  and  senior  re- 
citals)4 24 
Music  310  3 
Music  361  and  4  hours  from  Music  362,  363,  364  6 
Music  history  elective(s)  5 
Theory  or  music  history  elective(s)  5 
Ensemble  electives  6 
Music  elective(s)  5 
Art  5 

Items  9  through  16  of  the  "Requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  also  are  requirements  of  this  degree 
program. 

For  composition  majors:  A  group  of  original  pieces  to 
satisfy  requirements  of  Music  284  and  an  extended  orig- 
inal work  in  large  form  in  lieu  of  a  senior  recital,  each  to 
be  presented  in  concert.  A  minimum  of  12  elective  cred- 
its must  be  taken  in  theory. 

Major  in  Music  Education 

Advisers:  Parker,  Wain 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Music  182 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390 

Music  110,  111,  112 

Music  122 

English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not  ex- 
empted, a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  for 
ENG  101.) 

Biology  101, 102  or  Chemistry  111, 112  or  Botany 
121,  122. 

Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100  is  required.  If 


HOURS 
6 
4 
3 
9 
2 


10 


10 

9 
12 


^Majors  in  voice  are  permitted  to  substitute  one  language 
(Italian  recommended)  through  103  and  one  language  (French 
or  German  recommended)  through  102  for  the  language  re- 
quirement. 

2 Voice  majors,  instead  of  Music  184,  will  register  for  Music 
182  and  Music  246  (6  quarters).  Composition  majors  will  register 
for  Music  182  in  an  applied  field  and  6  quarters  of  Music  241-246 
(those  using  a  keyboard  instrument  as  the  applied  field  select 
6  hours  from  241-245;  others  must  select  6  hours  of  246). 

*Music  184  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 

*Music  284  and  384  for  voice  and  composition  majors. 
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Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted. 
Physical  Education  I,  II  (6  quarters) 
Music  282  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  5 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390  3 

Music  234,  235,  236  9 

Music  223,  224  10 

Music  201  1 

Social  Science.  Courses  from  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geogra- 
phy (not  physical),  philosophy  (not  logic), 
political  science,  psychology,  religion,  soci- 
ology, speech  communication.  10 
Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (CML  121,122),  Literature  in  English' 
(ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC  120, 
121),  Foreign  Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202;  Russian 
401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202;  Spanish-American 
205,  206;  Greek,  Latin  500).  10 
History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111- 
339.  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  382  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  3 

Music  361  2 

Music  362,  363,  or  364  4 

Music  310  3 

Music  324  2 

Music  325,  326,  or  327  2 

Music  History  elective  3 

Education  303,  304  10 

Music  482  4 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  4 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  2 

Music  312,  313  10 

Art  300  or  305  5 

Education  346,  347,  348  15 

Items  9  through  16  of  the  "Requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of  this  degree 
program. 


Major  in  Music  Therapy 

Advisers:  Parker,  Politoske 

The  music  department  offers  an  undergraduate  curric- 
ulum to  provide  professional  education  for  future  music 
therapists.  This  is  a  four-year  program  which  requires 
also  a  six-month  internship  to  be  completed  at  a  selected 
training  hospital. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

Music  182 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246. 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390. 

Music  110,  111,  112. 

Music  122. 

English  Composition  (ENG  102).  Minimum 
grade  of  2.0  required.  (If  ENG  101  is  not  ex- 
empted, a  minimum  grade  of  2.0  in  101  is 
prerequisite  for  ENG  102  and  a  minimum 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  ENG  101  and  102. 
No  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted  for 
ENG  101.) 


HOURS 
6 
4 
3 
9 
2 


Mathematics.  Exemption  or  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  Mathematics  100  is  required.  If 
Mathematics  100  is  taken,  no  credit  toward 
graduation  is  granted. 

Biology  101,  102.  10 

Music  282.  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246.  4 

Music  288,  289,  290,  387,  or  390.  3 

Music  234,  235,  236.  9 

Psychology  101.  5 

Sociology  105.  5 
Literature.  Two  courses  from  Western  World 
Literature  (CML  121, 122),  Literature  in  English 
(ENG  131,  132),  Classical  Culture  (CLC  120, 
121),  Foreign  Language  Literature  (French  201, 
202;  German  201,  202;  Italian  201,  202,  Russian 
401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202;  Spanish-American 

205,  206;  Greek,  Latin  500).  10 
History.  Any  courses  in  history  numbered  111-339.    10 

junior  and  Senior  Years 

Music  382  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  3 

Music  310  3 

Music  324  2 

Music  325,  326,  or  327  2 

Music  223,  224  10 

Music  361  2 

Music  362,  363,  or  364  4 

Educational  Psychology  5 

Music  540,  541  6 

Music  545  3 

Music  546  3 

Music  482  6 

Music  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  or  246  2 

Music  247,  248,  or  491  2 

Art  300  or  305  5 

Anthropology  102  5 

Psychology  423  5 

Music  542,  543  6 

Music  544  2 

Electives  to  total  180  hours  2 

Items  9  through  16  of  the  "Requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of  this  degree 
program. 


COOPERATIVE  DEGREE  AND 
PRE-PROEESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pre-Medicine) 

Advisor:  Carlton,  Helms 

A  baccalaureate  degree  is  generally  required  for  ad- 
mission to  a  school  of  medicine,  and  most  students  are 
therefore  advised  to  follow  the  regular  A.B.  or  B.S.  pro- 
grams outlined  earlier  in  this  section  and  to  include 
those  courses  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  medical 
school  of  their  choice.  However,  students  of  outstanding 
ability  who  plan  to  enter  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia 
may  take  the  following  pre-med  program  and  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  from  the  University.  (Neither  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  pre-med  program  or  a  baccalaureate 
degree  assures  admission  to  any  medical  college.) 
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Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

English  102  (minimum  grade  of  2.0)  5 

Mathematics  116,  253  10 

Foreign  Language  (See  B.S.  program)  5-15 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223  15 

Biology  101,  102  10 
Humanities  or  Social  Science  electives 

(see  B.S.  program)  5 

Sociology  or  Economics  5 

History  (see  B.S.  program)  10 

Physics  127,  128  10 

Psychology  5 
Physical  Education  (6  quarters) 

Junior  Year 

Chemistry  280,  340,  341  15 

Physics  229  5 

Biology  300,  301,  or  Zoology  225,  226                           10 

Literature  (see  B.S.  program)  10 
Electives  in  arts  and  sciences  to  complete 

135  hours  5  or  more 

Senior  Year 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  in  medicine, 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta. 

Items  12  through  19  of  the  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of 
this  degree  except  that  the  residence  requirement  may 
be  satisfied  by  completing  the  junior  year  in  residence 
with  30  of  the  45  hours  in  courses  numbered  200  or 
higher. 

Bachelor  of  Science 
(Pre-Veterinary  Medicine) 

Adviser:  Crawford 

This  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  obtain  both  the  B.S.  and  D.V.M.  degrees.  Under  this 
program  a  student  may,  after  the  successful  completion 
of  his  first  year  at  The  University  of  Georgia  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  receive  the  B.S.  degree.  The  curric- 
ulum, for  the  first  two  years,  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  B.S. 
(pre-medicine)  program  with  the  exception  that  Dairy 
103,  Animal  Science  101  and  Poultry  Science  160  must 
also  be  taken,  and  Botany  121  replaces  Biology  101-102. 

Junior  Year 

HOURS 

Chemistry  280,  340,  341,  342  20 

Physics  229  5 

Literature  (see  B.S.  program)  10 

Plant  Pathology  358  or  Biology  301  5 

Animal  Science  358  5 

Speech  108  5 
Electives  in  arts  and  sciences  if  needed  to  com- 
plete 135  hours. 

Three  quarters  of  residence  work,  including  at  least  45 
hours,  30  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  200  or 
above  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  be  re- 
quired after  admission  to  senior  division  standing. 

American  and  Georgia  history  requirements  must  be 
satisfied  before  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Senior  Year 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year,  College  of 
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Veterinary  Medicine,  The  University  of  Georgia. 

Items  12  through  19  of  the  "Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree"  are  also  requirements  of 
this  degree  except  that  the  residence  requirement  may 
be  satisfied  by  completing  the  junior  year  in  residence 
with  30  of  the  45  hours  in  courses  numbered  200  or 
higher. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  University  of  Georgia  cooperates  with  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  in  giving  a  five-year  program 
leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  from  The  University  of  Georgia 
and  the  B.S.  degree  in  Engineering  from  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  All  students  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram should  see  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Pre- Dentistry,  Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medical  Technology, 
Pre-Optometry,  Pre-Physical 
Therapy  Program 

Advisers:  Carlton 

Since  admission  requirements  to  schools  of  dentistry, 
medicine,  and  nursing  may  vary,  students  interested  in 
any  of  these  programs  should  consult  an  academic 
adviser  and  refer  to  the  appropriate  school  catalog  in 
planning  a  suitable  pre-professional  program. 

These  programs  are  preparatory  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional schools  and  do  nor  lead  to  degrees  from  The 
University  of  Georgia. 

Pre- Forest  Resources  Program 

Adviser:  Parker 

Details  regarding  admission  to  the  professional  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  appear  on  page 
108.  The  specified  90-hour  pre-professional  forest 
resources  curriculum  must  be  completed  while  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  underclassman  is  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pre-Pharmacy  Program* 

Adviser:  Tebo 

To  be  admitted  to  the  professional  program  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  student  must  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  of  pre-pharmacy  courses  as 
specified  below,  exclusive  of  basic  ROTC  and  physical 
education.  Students  with  high  academic  average,  having 
90  hours  of  credit  may  be  admitted  with  not  more  than 
15  quarter  hours  of  deficiencies  in  required  courses,  pro- 
vided such  deficiencies  may  be  completed  during  the 
first  professional  year. 

For  complete  information  concerning  the  pre-phar- 
macy core  curriculum  requirements,  refer  to  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  section,  page  125.  For  information  concern- 
ing the  pharmacy  professional  program,  refer  to  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  Bulletin,  available  by  writing  and 
requesting  copies  from:  dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  The 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 

Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  will  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy. Application  should  normally  be  made  to  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during  the  winter  quarter  of 
the  sophomore  year. 


'Does  not  lead  to  a  degree  from  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (Social  Work) 

The  A.B.  degree  with  major  in  social  work  comprises  a 
part  of  the  continuum  of  social  work  education.  The 
combination  of  a  liberal  arts  program  with  a  core  of 
social  welfare  field  experiences  provides  a  base  for  both 
the  student  who  wishes  to  enter  social  welfare  employ- 
ment directly  on  obtaining  the  degree  and  the  student 
who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  social  work  education. 
The  requirements  for  this  degree  are  the  same  as  those 
listed  for  the  A.B.  degree  except  as  follows: 

Social  Science  must  include  (sociology,  psy- 
chology, economics,  and  speech); 
Science  must  include  Biology  101,  102; 
Mathematics  must  include  Statistics  200. 

MAJOR  HOURS 

Sociology  315,  356,  470  490,  523,  552  and  435  or 

502  or  559  35 

Psychology  258  or  423  or  459  and  395  or  EPY  401  10 
Child  and  Family  Development  493  or  495  or  461  5 
10  additional  hours  approved  by  the  adviser  10 

Pre-Theology  Program 

Students  planning  to  enter  a  theological  seminary  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  the  University  should  consult 
the  appropriate  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
(with  Provisions  for  a  Professional 
Secondary  School  Teaching  Certificate) 

The  requirements  for  either  degree  total  180-201  hours 
with  31-41  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education  and 
the  remainder  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Students  interested  in  meeting  teacher  certifi- 
cation requirements  should  consult  an  appropriate  ad- 
viser, Office  of  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Education,  as 
well  as  their  adviser  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Each  student's  program  must  then  have  the  approval  of 
both  advisers  and  the  dean's  office  of  each  college. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

1)  Students  must  meet  the  same  requirements  as 
College  of  Education  majors  with  regard  to 
"Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program," 
"Admission  to  Enrollment  in  Curriculum  and 
Methods"  and  "Admission  to  Student  Teach- 
ing." These  are  described  in  the  College  of 
Education  section  of  this  bulletin. 

2)  An  academic  average  of  at  least  2.2  is  required 
for  admission  to  this  program.  Students  who 
fail  to  maintain  this  average  may  be  dropped 
from  this  curriculum. 

3)  Specific  education  courses  to  be  taken  as  elec- 
tees will  vary  with  the  teaching  field  in  which 
certification  is  desired.  However,  all  programs 
require  Introduction  to  Education;  Education- 
al Psychology;  a  September  Practicum,  Curric- 
ulum and  Methods,  and  Student  Teaching.  A 
maximum  of  35  hours  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion may  be  counted  as  electives  in  these  pro- 
gram. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

William  Crawford  Flewellen,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Rudolph  A.  White,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Instruc- 
tion 

William  B.  Keeling,  B.B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Re- 
search 

W.  Wray  Buchanan,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
Services 

Virgil  D.  Cover,  B.S.C.,  MB. A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies 

Edward  B.  Selby,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies 

Arden  W.  Dow,  B.B.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  intends  not  only 
to  teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  but  also 
to  conduct  a  broad  program  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search and  to  render  extensive  service  to  society.  The 
particular  task  is  one  of  educating  persons  for  the  prac- 
tice of  business  administration. 

Attainment  of  a  broad  education  requires  that  the  stu- 
dent concentrate  his  first  two  years  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  major  portion  of  the  remaining  two  years  is 
focused  in  a  common  body  of  knowledge  in  business 
and  administration,  on  top  of  which  the  individual  will 
build  a  specialization. 

The  fields  of  specialization  include  accounting,  bank- 
ing and  finance,  economics,  risk  management  and  insu- 
rance, management,  marketing,  and  real  estate. 

Facilities 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  uses  all  of  the 
facilities  of  the  University,  including  the  Computer  Cen- 
ter and  other  units. 

Most  of  the  administrative  offices  and  some  of  the 
classrooms  are  provided  in  the  five-story  Commerce 
Building  on  the  North  Campus. 


Accreditation 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Bus- 
iness, the  recognized  national  accrediting  association  for 
collegiate  schools  of  business. 


Degree  Offered 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  under- 
graduate degree,  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 
Several  graduate  degree  programs  in  business  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin,  including  the 
Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Accountan- 
cy, and  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees  in  business-related  fields.  Prospective  candi- 
dates may  obtain  information  on  these  programs  by  writ- 
ing the  director  of  graduate  studies  in  business. 


Degree  Requirements 

All  students  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  degree 
requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the  University 
as  set  down  in  the  General  Information  section  of  this 
bulletin. 


Hours 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bach- 
elor of  Business  Administration  degree. 


Transfer  Students 

The  specific  credit  for  work  done  at  other  institutions 
which  will  apply  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration degree  is  determined  by  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  The  amount  of  such  transfer 
credit  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  that  allowed  by  the 
director  of  admissions  of  the  University.  Allowance  of 
transfer  credit  by  the  director  of  admissions  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  all  of  such  credit  will  be  accepted 
toward  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree. 
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Transfer  students  admitted  for  the  fall  quarter  whose 
credits  are  received  in  time  for  evaluation  by  the  director 
of  admissions  before  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  will 
receive  a  check-list  from  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Bus- 
iness Administration  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration degree. 

Regulations  governing  transfer  students  are  given  in 
the  General  Information  section. 


dents,  however,  must  take  at  least  45  hours  of  senior 
division  business  courses  in  residence  including  at  least 
25  hours  in  a  major  field. 

Grades 

Grades  of  2.0  or  better  are  required  for  business  core 
courses  (35  hours)  and  major  courses  (30  hours). 


Honors  Program 

Coordinator:  McDonald 

.  In  September,  1963,  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Bus- 
iness Administration  established  an  honors  program, 
which  is  now  coordinated  with  the  University's  Honors 
Program.  Under  this  program,  a  student  who  has  the 
academic  qualifications  for  honors  work  may  carry  a  full 
program  of  such  studies  through  the  major  part  of  the 
junior  year.  Honors  sections  are  not  provided  in  major 
courses,  for  it  is  believed  that  normally  close  working 
relations  with  professors  at  that  level  makes  such  action 
unnecessary. 

Admission  of  student  to  the  honors  program  is  by  invi- 
tation only.  Beginning  freshmen  are  admitted  on  the  ba- 
sis of  high  school  grades  and  scores  on  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  tests, 
and  on  the  basis  of  placement  and  qualifying  examina- 
tions administered  by  the  University.  For  all  other  stu- 
dents, grades  made  at  the  University  determine 
admission  to  the  program.  To  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  remain  in  it,  a  student  should  have  a  cumula- 
tive scholastic  average  of  3.3,  or  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  attaining  such  an  average. 

Honors  courses  available  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  include:  Principles  of  Accounting  (ACC 
112H  and  113H);  BusinessLaw  (ACC  380H);  Principles  of 
Economics  (ECN  115H  and  116H);  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  (ECN  143H);  Statistical  Analysis 
for  Business  (QM  322H);  Labor  Economics  (ECN  396H); 
Money  and  Banking  (FIN  336H);  Business  Finance  (FIN 
337H);  Principles  of  Organization  and  Management 
(MAN  362H);  and  Principles  of  Marketing  (MKT  369H). 

Quantitative  Methods 

Heretofore,  the  quantitative  sequence  has  been  divided 
and  taught  under  several  different  departments  within 
the  College  of  Business  Administration.  However,  this 
stream  has  now  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Risk  Management  and  Insurance.  Cours- 
es being  taught  in  this  area  are  listed  under  that  depart- 
ment. 


Academic  Advisers 

Academic  advisement  in  the  College  is  coordinated  by 
the  director  of  undergraduate  studies.  Entering  freshmen 
are  advised  by  the  undergraduate  academic  counselor. 
Other  students  are  advised  by  the  faculty  of  their  major 
department.  Each  major  department  has  a  coordinator  of 
advisers  who  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  overall 
advisement  program  in  his  particular  department. 

Residence 

A  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  res- 
idence at  the  University.  Business  administration  stu- 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Core  Curriculum 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum  page  28. 

HOURS 

AREA  I  HUMANITIES  20 

English  101,  102  10 

From  the  following:  10 

Comparative  Literature  121,  122; 
English  131,  132;  Foreign  Lan- 
guage 103, 104, 201,  or  202;  Philos- 
ophy 104;  Classical  Culture  120 
and  121 

AREA  II        MATHEMATICS 

AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Mathematics  103  and  204  10 

Laboratory  Science  (any  10-hour  se- 
quence from  the  following):  10 
Biology  101, 102;  Botany  121, 122; 
Zoology  225,  226:  Physics  127, 128 
or  229  or  Physics  137,  138  or  239; 
Chemistry  121,  122  or  Chemistry 
111,112;  Geology  125, 126;  Geog- 
raphy 121, 122 

AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCE  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

History  100,  111,  112,  251,  252  5 

Psychology  101  5 

Sociology  105  5 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 

Accounting  107,  108,  109  and  270  14 

Economics  105,  106  10 

Quantitative  Methods  210  3 

Management  201  or  202  3 


30 


Required  Curriculum 

(Students  transferring  into  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration Fall  1973  with  more  than  45  hours  are  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  in  the  1971-73  Bulletin.) 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 
Behavioral  &  Communications 
Sequence 
English  101  (Grade  of  C 

or  better  required)  5 

English  102  (average  of  2.0 


RECOMMENDED 
QUARTER 
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required  in 

ENG  101-102  combined) 

Sociology  105 

Psychology  101 

Management  201  or  202 
or  JRL  204  (5)  or 
EBE  401  (5) 
Environmental  Sequence 

Political  Science  101 

History  (100,  111,  112, 
113,  251  or  252) 

Economics  105 
106 

Accounting  270 
Quantitative  Sequence 

Mathematics  103 

Accounting  107  (or  110-5) 
108  (or  111-5) 

Quantitative  Methods  109 
210 

Mathematics  204 

Quantitative  Methods  312 
General 

Laboratory  Science  (sequence 
of  two  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing): Biology  101-102, 
Botany  121-122,  Chemistry 
111-112,  Chemistry  121-122, 
Geography  120-121,  Geolo- 
gy 125-126,  Physics  127-128, 
Mathematics  253-254). 

Humanities  (any  two  of  the 
following:  English  121,  122, 
131,  132,  Foreign  Language 
103,  104,  201,  202,  Classical 
Culture  120, 121,  Philosophy 
104). 
Physical  Education 

Six  one-hour  courses 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 


(Forty-five  hours  of  sen- 
ior    division      business 
courses  must  be  taken  in 
residence    including    at 
least  25  hours  of  major 
courses). 
Finance  330 
Management  350 
Management  320 
Marketing  360 
Environmental  Electives 
Five      hours      from 
Group  A:   ECN  133, 
134,    386,    406,    436, 
437,    448,    469,    FIN 
326  or  434. 
Five      hours      from 
Group  B.  ACC  370, 
576,    INS    381,    506, 
MAN  401,  540,  MKT 
558,  559,  RE  390  or 
512. 

Five  hours  optional 
elective  from  A  or  B 


10 


10 


1  &  2 


4&  5 
1-6 


5 

7 

5 

7 

4 

8 

5 

8 

15 

8 

8-10 


Major  Concentration 
Business  Policy  599 
Non-business  Senior 
Division  Electives 
(May     be     selected 
from     any     course 
outside  the  College 
of  Business  Admin- 
istration   numbered 
300  or  above  or  cal- 
culus courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above. 
Appropriate    course 
prerequisites     must 
be  met). 
Free  Electives 
(May    be     selected 
from  any  school  or 
college  of  the  Uni- 
versity.        Students 
who    take     military 
aerospace      studies 
will  receive  elective 
credit). 
Total  Minimum  Hours 


Other  Requirements 


30 
5 

10 


8-12 
12 

9-10 


15 


6,  11,  12 


195 


Students  seeking  the  B.B.A.  degree  as  a  condition  for 
graduation  must  offer  a  passing  score  on  the  University 
System  rising  junior  examinations,  explained  on  page  28 
of  the  General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin. 

Students  are  reminded  that  English  101  and  102  must 
be  completed  in  the  early  stages  of  their  course  of  study. 
Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  schedule  senior  divi- 
sion work  (courses  numbered  300  or  above)  for  degree 
credit  until  the  English  101-102  course  requirement  is 
satisfied. 

Foundation  courses,  particularly  those  in  the  quantita- 
tive stream,  must  be  completed  first  if  students  are  to 
benefit  most  from  professional  business  administration 
courses.  Accordingly,  before  receiving  degree  credit  for 
major  courses,  students  must  have  completed  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Accounting  108:  Quantitative  Methods 
210;  and  Quantitative  Methods  312  (except  that  Quanti- 
tative Methods  312  may  be  scheduled  concurrently  with 
the  first  scheduled  major  course). 

Substitutions  for  major  courses  must  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  student's  major  advisor. 


MAJORS 


Accounting  (ACC) 

Head:  Windal 

The  major  in  accounting  is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  accounting  as  it 
is  used  in  our  society.  A  student  may  concentrate  in 
courses  leading  him  toward  a  private,  public,  or  gov- 
ernmental accounting  career. 

Accounting  education  also  provides  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  non-business  professions  such  as  law,  and  is 
sound  basis  for  advancement  to  top  level  management 
positions. 
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Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  accounting: 

HOURS 
Accounting   353   (Intermediate  Accounting,   first 

course)  5 

Accounting  354  (Intermediate  Accounting,  second 

course)  5 

Accounting  514  (Cost  Accounting)  5 

Accounting  515  (Income  Taxation)  5 

Accounting  599  (Business  Policy-Accounting)  5 

Accounting  572  (Auditing  Theory)  5 

At  least  one  elective  course  5 

The  department  offers  other  upper  division  cours- 
es for  those  students  wishing  to  acquire  special- 
ized training  in  accounting.  He  may  select 
additional  courses  from  those  listed  below  after 
consultation  with  his  adviser. 
Accounting  316  (Introduction   to  Business   Data 

Processing  Systems)  5 

Accounting  522  (Current  Accounting  Theory  and 

Research)  5 

Accounting  516  (Advanced  Cost  Accounting)  5 

Accounting  519  (Advanced  Taxation)  5 

Accounting  521  (Data  Processing)  5 

Accounting  556  (Accounting  Problems)  5 

Accounting  573  (Auditing  Problems)  5 

Accounting  579  (Quantitative   Methods  for  Ac- 
countants) 5 

Banking  and  Finance  (FIN) 

Head:  Dince 

The  major  in  finance  has  been  designed  to  provide  the 
student  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  relative  invest- 
ment merits  of  the  various  classes  of  corporate  securities 
and  the  nature  of  our  complex  banking  and  financial 
structure.  Modern  industry  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  corporate  form  of  business  enterprise 
and  by  the  emphasis  upon  financial  management. 

The  field  is  divided  into  five  major  segments:  the  fi- 
nancial process,  public  finance,  financial  institutions,  in- 
vestments, and  the  economics  of  finance.  A  student  by 
taking  courses  in  finance  combined  with  courses  in  ac- 
counting, economics  or  management  can  prepare  him- 
self either  for  a  position  in  a  financial  institution  or  a 
position  as  a  financial  executive. 

Recommended  Courses: 

HOURS 

Finance  326  (Money  and  Banking)  5 

(Required  of  all  Banking  and  Finance  majors) 

Finance  430  (Corporation  Financial  Policy)  5 

Finance  431  (Investments)  5 

Finance  432  (Investment  Management)  5 

Finance  434  (Public  Finance)  5 

Finance  435  (State  and  Local  Public  Finance)  5 

Finance  439  (Financial  Planning  and  Control)  5 

Finance  450  (Monetary  Policy)  5 

Finance  451  (Commercial  Banking)  5 

Finance  452  (The  American  Financial  System)  5 

Finance  469  (National  Income  and  Measurement)  5 
Finance  481    (International   Finance:  Theory  and 

Policy)  5 

Finance  487  (Commodity  Markets)  5 

Finance  488  (Security  Analysis)  5 

Accounting  355  (Management  Accounting)  5 

Accounting  449  (Analysis  of  Financial  Statements)  5 

Accounting  515  (Income  Taxation)  5 

Economics  436  (Business  Cycles)  5 

Real  Estate  510  (Real  Estate  Finance)  5 

Finance  599  (Business  Policy)  5 


Students  interested  in  problems  of  governmental 
finance  can  take  a  specially  designed  major  to  fit 
their  interests.  Recommended  courses  for  this  ma- 
jor in  public  finance  are: 
Accounting  518  (Governmental  Accounting); 
Accounting  519  (Tax  Accounting); 
Economics    406    (Intermediate    Macro-Economic 

Theory); 
Finance  434  (Public  Finance); 
Finance  435  (State  and  Local  Public  Finance); 
Finance  450  (Monetary  Policy); 
Finance  469  (National    Income   Accounting  and 

Measurement); 
Political  Science  443  (Public  Finance  Administra- 
tion); 
Political  Science  446  (Government  Organization 

and  Administrative  Theory). 


Business  Systems 

In  modern  business  enterprise,  accurate  up-to-date  in- 
formation is  necessary  in  all  phases  of  operations.  With 
the  advent  of  the  electronic  computer,  business  systems 
technology  for  data  processing  has  assumed  a  vital  role 
in  business,  commerce  and  industry.  Correspondingly, 
the  demand  for  business-related  education  in  this  field 
has  increased  greatly.  The  business  systems  program  is 
designed  to  meet  this  need. 

Computer-based  business  systems  are  now  used  in 
firms  of  varying  size  and  complexity.  These  systems  make 
it  practicable  to  automate  much  of  the  business  data 
necessary  for  efficient  operations.  In  addition  these  bus- 
iness systems  provide  the  manager  with  better  informa- 
tion for  making  decisions  affecting  the  business. 

The  business  systems  program  incorporates  both  ac- 
counting and  other  types  of  managerial  data  require- 
ments. It  brings  together  into  one  program  management 
science,  computer  technology,  and  systems  analysis  and 
design.  These  systems  are  concerned  with  many  types  of 
information  which  are  used  by  business  firms  in  day-to- 
day activities.  The  systems  approach  enables  the  student 
to  understand  the  operation  of  a  business  as  an  integral 
whole  and  provides  him  with  analytical  tools  to  help  him 
succeed  in  his  future  activities.  The  program  will  famili- 
arize students  with  data  processing  technology  and  ena- 
ble them  to  analyze  the  business  firm  as  an  operating 
system. 

Required  courses: 

HOURS 
Accounting   (Management)   316  (Introduction   to 

Business  Data  Processing  Systems)  5 

Accounting  355  (Management  Accounting)  5 

Management  541  (Management  Science)  5 

Management  (Accounting)  550  (System  Analysis 

and  Design)  5 

Optional  courses  (courses  recommended  to  com- 
plete 30  hours  necessary  for  the  major) 
Accounting  (Management)  521    (Introduction  to 

Programming  Systems)  5 

Accounting  579   (Quantitative  Methods   for  Ac- 
countants) 5 
Management   (Accounting)   551    (Managing   Bus- 
iness Data  Processing  Systems)                                     5 
Management  555  (Operations  Research:  Concepts 

and  Applications)  5 

Computer  Science  500  (Fortran  Programming)  5 

Computer  Science  503  (Cobol  Programming)  5 
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The  business  systems  major  is  an  interdepartmental  of- 
fering of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  through 
the  Department  of  Accounting  and  the  Department  of 
Management  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Georgia  Computer  Center. 

Economics  (ECN) 

Head:  Wood 

An  understanding  of  the  economic  realities  is  essential 
to  the  effective  management  of  both  private  and  public 
enterprise.  Leaders  in  these  areas  must  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  general  economic  develop- 
ments for  the  decisions  that  they  make.  Only  through 
intelligent  planning  and  coordination  based  upon  an  un- 
derstanding of  fundamental  economic  relationships  can 
our  nation  adequately  fulfill  its  responsibilities  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  program  of  training  in  economics 
is  an  out-growth  of  this  basic  need. 

The  program  of  study  for  business  administration  stu- 
dents majoring  in  economics  includes  Economics  405 
(Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory)  and  Economics 
406  (Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory)  as  part  of 
the  major. 

In  addition,  the  student  should  complete  20  hours 
from  the  following  list  of  courses: 

HOURS 
Economics  410  (Economic  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment) 5 
Economics  434  (Public  Finance)  5 
Economics  436  (Business  Fluctuations)  5 
Economics  437  (Comparative  Economic  Systems)  5 
Economics  444  (Government  and  Business)  5 
Economics  447  (Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Poli- 
cy) 5 
Economics  450  (Monetary  Theory)  5 
Economics  469  (National  Income  Accounting  and 

Measurement)  5 
Economics  480  (International  Trade:  Theory  and 

Policy)  5 
Economics  481  (International  Finance:  Theory  and 

Policy)  5 
Economics  495  (Economics  of  Population  and  Hu- 
man Resources)  5 
Economics  496  (Managerial  Economics)  5 
Economics    497    (Economic    Evolution    of    the 

United  States)  5 
Economics  499  (Quantitative  Analysis  for  Econo- 
mists) 5 
Economics  448  (Public   Utilities,   Public   Regula- 
tions, and  Public  Enterprise)  5 
No  more  than  two  of  the  following  courses: 
Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement)  5 
Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation)  5 
Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining)  5 
Economics  493  (Industrial  Relations  Systems)  5 
Economics  494  (Labor  Market  Analysis)  5 

General  Business 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  obtain 
a  general  training  in  business  administration.  It  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  those  who  will  eventually  become 
owners  or  managers  of  small  business  concerns. 

With  the  assistance  of  his  adviser,  the  student  may 
plan  his  own  program  of  study  in  general  business  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  two  courses  from  any  one  de- 
partment may  be  used. 


International  Business 

Adviser:  Severiens 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  assumed  political 
and  military  leadership  in  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The 
American  economy  also  has  gained  new  international 
dimensions.  It  has  become  the  world's  leading  trader  and 
international  investor,  lender,  and  donor.  Meeting  the 
challenges  implicit  in  this  situation  requires  special  skills 
on  the  part  of  personnel  engaged  in  the  planning  and 
administration  of  both  industrial  and  governmental  ac- 
tivities. 

This  program  seeks  to  provide  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  multi-national  business  op- 
erations and  an  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  and 
institutions  of  international  economy.  It  is  designed  for 
students  interested  in  overseas  business  and  foreign 
service  careers,  as  well  as  for  students  who  will  be  in- 
volved in  management  positions  of  domestic  firms  par- 
ticipating in  or  affected  by  internation  business. 

Required  Courses: 

HOURS 
(Economics/Finance  341  (The  Environment  of  In- 
ternational Business)  5 
Marketing  558  (International  Marketing)                         5 
Finance  481  (International  Finance)                                5 
Management  552  (International  Business  Policy)          5 
Elective  Courses  (two  of  the  following): 
Economics  480  (International  Trade  Theory)                   5 
Economics  410  (Economics  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment) 5 
Economics  437  (Comparative  Economic  Systems)         5 
Geography  358  (Economic  Geography)  5 
Sociology  405  (Cultural  Anthropology)  5 
Political  Science  420  (International  Relations)  5 
Economics  493  (Industrial  Relations  Systems)  5 
Area  Study                                                                         10 
(Student  may  elect  two  courses  dealing  with  a 
specific  geographical   region   for  concentra- 
tion; e.g.,  Latin  America,  Africa,  or  Europe,  and 
may  take  these  courses  in  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  the  University;  e.g.,  geography,  an- 
thropology, or  political  science.) 
Students  are  urged,  but  not  required,  to  supplement 
their  background  for  effective  participation  in  interna- 
tional business  by  studying  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages. No  major  credit  will  be  given  for  language  study, 
although  the  student  will  earn  general  university  credit 
for  language  study. 

Students  may  earn  credit  in  foreign  study  programs, 
business  economics,  or  other  areas  with  approval  of  their 
major  adviser. 

Industrial  Relations 

Advisers:  Balyeat  and  Beadles 

The  labor  relations-personnel  management  option  is 
broadly  oriented.  It  encompasses  labor  relations  and  per- 
sonnel management  courses  and  provides  an  essential 
background  for  managers  dealing  in  labor  relations,  per- 
sonnel administration  or  line  management  where  effec- 
tive selection,  training,  supervision,  and  motivation  of 
employees  is  an  essential  of  success. 

This  program  also  includes  courses  in  labor  market 
analysis,  the  economics  of  manpower  utilization  and  in- 
dustrial relation  systems  that  are  needed  for  analysis  and 
policy  determination  in  the  labor  sector  of  the  economy. 
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Many  of  the  principles  and  issues  studied  are  urgent 
matters  of  public  concern.  Hence,  study  in  the  field  pro- 
vides information  for  responsible  citizenship  as  well  as 
training  for  future  employment. 

The  program  is  jointly  offered  by  the  economics  and 
management  departments. 

Students  will  take  one  required  and  two  selected 
courses  from  each  field  as  outlined  below  (other  courses 
may  be  substituted  for  the  required  and  optional  courses 
with  permission  of  the  adviser): 

Students  will  take  one  required  and  two  selected 
courses  from  each  of  the  fields  listed  below.  Other 
courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  required  and  optional 
courses  with  the  permission  of  the  appropriate  adviser. 
Optional  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  advisers. 

Personnel 

Required:  Management  585  (Personnel  Administration) 
Optional:  Management  582  (Personnel  Measurement) 
Management  586  (Wage  and  Salary  Administration) 
Management  588  (Personnel  Selection  and  Placement) 
Management  589  (Personnel  Policy  and  Practice) 
Management  595  (Administrative  Practices) 

Labor  Relations 

Required:  Economics  494  (Labor  Market  Analysis) 
Optional:  Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement) 
Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation) 
Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining) 
Economics  493  (Industrial  Relations  Systems) 

Management  (MAN) 

Head:  Smith 

The  essence  of  business  operation  is  the  combining  of 
resources  of  all  kinds  into  an  effective  going  concern. 
Because  that  task  is  as  complex  as  it  is  challenging  and 
fascinating,  this  program  of  study  recognizes  that  careers 
in  management  will  normally  be  fashioned  by  a  long 
process  of  development  on  the  job.  Training  is  designed 
primarily  to  provide  the  student  with  tools  which  will 
both  faciliate  on-the-job  development  and  make  certain 
that  this  learning  will  be  solidly  grounded.  The  focus  of 
attention  will  be  on  principles  and  on  the  making  of 
decisions  in  real-life  situations.  Each  student  will  elect  a 
concentration  or  specialization  area  around  which  to 
shape  his  major  program.  Areas  of  concentration  or  spe- 
cialization for  management  majors  include:  business  and 
society;  business  systems/information  systems;  general 
management;  interpersonal  and  organizational  commu- 
nication; management  science;  personnel/human  re- 
source management;  production  management;  and 
small  business  management. 

The  student  is  aided  in  deciding  upon  his  area  of  con- 
centration by  use  of  the  department's  Program  of  Study 
Manual.  The  student  will  work  out  the  details  of  his 
program  with  his  adviser  from  the  offerings  of  the  de- 
partment and  such  other  courses  as  may  seem  appropri- 
ate for  the  student's  special  needs. 

Superior  students  within  55  hours  of  graduation  are 
encouraged  to  take  Management  340  (Business  Practice). 

Marketing  (MKT) 

Head:  Barksdale 

Marketing  is  concerned  with  developing  and  selling 
the  vast  assortment  of  products  needed  to  satisfy  the 
diverse  wants  and  wishes  of  consumers.  It  is  an  indispen- 


sible  part  of  business  practice  and  a  challenging  field  for 
study  and  research. 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  marketing  is  to  give  stu- 
dents a  basic  understanding  of  marketing  and  its  role  in 
society.  The  marketing  curriculum  is  future  oriented — 
emphasizing  the  skills  needed  for  successful  and  respon- 
sible careers  in  advertising,  retailing,  sales  management, 
wholesaling,  research,  physical  distribution,  product 
management,  and  related  areas.  The  curriculum  is  de- 
signed to  develop  the  broad  background  of  knowledge 
required  for  continuing  professional  growth  in  a  chang- 
ing world  that  is  constantly  demanding  better  trained 
people  for  executive  positions. 

All  marketing  students  are  required  to  take  a  core  of 
courses  devoted  to  the  development  of  analytical  skills. 
These  required  courses  draw  upon  both  the  behavioral 
and  quantitative  sciences  and  are  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents gain  an  understanding  of  the  analytical  methods 
and  research  procedures  used  in  identifying  and  solving 
marketing  problems. 

Required  courses  for  all  marketing  students: 

HOURS 
Marketing  465  (Marketing  Research)  5 

Marketing  475  (Quantitative  Analysis  in  Marketing)     5 
Marketing  561  (Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing1       5 

After  completing  the  required  courses,  each  stu- 
dent majoring  in  marketing  chooses  an  area  of  spe- 
cialization for  concentrated  study  depending 
upon  his  particular  interests  and  career  objectives. 
The  courses  in  each  optional  area  provide  broad 
coverage  of  the  subject  matter,  but  at  the  same 
time,  enable  students  to  develop  some  depth  of 
knowledge  within  an  area  of  interests. 

This  part  of  the  instructional  program  emphasiz- 
es problem  solving,  decision  making  and  commu- 
nications. The  courses  in  each  optional  area  offer 
opportunities  for  students  to  apply  analytical  tech- 
niques in  solving  practical  marketing  problems. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  give  students  suffi- 
cient depth  of  knowledge  to  recognize  and  search 
for  answers  to  problems  and  to  apply  the  solutions 
that  are  derived.  Electronic  computers  are  used 
wherever  possible  for  analytical  assignments. 
There  are  four  optional  areas  of  specialization  from 
which  students  may  choose. 

Marketing    Management    Option    (Select    three 
courses) 

Marketing  564  (Sales  Management) 
Marketing  569  (Physical  Distribution) 
Marketing  558  (International  Marketing) 
Marketing  571  (Marketing  Strategy) 
Marketing  590  (Location  Decision  in  Marketing) 

Marketing  Communications  Option  (Select  three 

courses) 
Marketing  563  (Advertising) 
Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion) 
Marketing  564  (Sales  Management) 
Marketing  584  (Measurement  of  Promotional 

Effectiveness) 
Marketing  571  (Marketing  Strategy) 


'Students  selecting  the  Transportation  and  Physical  Distrib- 
ution option  should  substitute  MKT  559,  Principles  of  Transpor- 
tation, for  MKT  561,  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
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Retailing  Option  (Select  three  courses) 

Marketing  560  (Principles  of  Retailing)  5 

Marketing  565  (Retail  Administration  and  Policy)  5 

Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion)  5 

Marketing  569  (Physical  Distribution)  5 

Marketing  590  (Location  Decisions  in  Marketing)  5 

Transportation  and  Physical  Distribution  Option 

(Select  three  courses) 

Marketing  569  (Physical  Distribution)  5 

Marketing  568  (Motor  Transportation  5 

Marketing  580  (Current  Transportation  Problems)  5 

Marketing  558  (International  Marketing)  5 

Marketing  463  (Geography  of  Transportation)  5 

Advanced  marketing  students,  within  55  hours  of  grad- 
uation, may  obtain  practical  experience  and  enrich  their 
educational  program  by  enrolling  in  Marketing  340,  Bus- 
iness Practice.  Up  to  15  hours  of  elective  credit  may  be 
earned  for  this  course. 


Organization  Management* 

Adviser:  Smith 

The  work  of  organization  management  lies  in  the  mo- 
bilization and  coordination  of  volunteer  community  ef- 
forts by  participating  business  firms  and  related 
interested  agencies.  This  curriculum  is  aimed  at  prepar- 
ing young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  the  wide  array 
of  activities  associated  with  chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade  associations.  This  rapidly  growing  field  requires 
imaginative  and  creative  business  leadership,  political 
sensitivity,  and  basic  grounding  in  the  processes  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  broad  curriculum  designated 
below  is  designed  to  provide  the  tools  that  the  educator 
in  the  field  of  organization  management  must  under- 
stand and  use. 

Major  courses  (30  quarter  hours)  will  be  selected  from 
among  the  following: 

Business  Administration 
Data  Processing  (exact  course  to  be  determined) 
Management  540  (Business  and  Society) 
Management  585  (Personnel  Management) 
Management  596  (Organizational  Communiciations) 
Management  598  (Research  in  Administration) 
Marketing  567  (Marketing  Promotion) 

Economics 
Economics  410  (Economic  Growth  and  Development) 
Economics  436  (Business  Fluctuations) 
Economics  444  (Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy) 
Economics  489  (The  Labor  Movement) 
Economics  490  (Labor  Legislation) 
Economics  491  (Collective  Bargaining) 

Senior  division  electives  of  10  quarter  hours  will  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  following  courses: 

Political  Science 
Political  Science  406  (State  Government) 
Political     Science    413     (Government     and     Interest 

Groups) 
Political  Science  468  (City  and  County  Government) 


Jointly  offered  with  Economics  Department 


Sociology 
Sociology  380  (Industrial  Sociology) 
Sociology  409  (Social  Change) 
Sociology  435  (Community  Organization) 

Psychology 
Psychology  371  (Applied  Psychology) 
Psychology  375  (Social  Psychology) 

Journalism 

journalism  308  (Advertising  Layout) 
Journalism  577  (Public  Relations) 

Speech 
Speech  350  (Argumentation  and  Debate) 

Real  Estate  (RE) 

Head:  Shenkel 

Real  estate  and  urban  development  deals  with  the  effi- 
cient allocation  of  urban  land  resources.  Accordingly, 
real  estate  majors  are  trained  to  work  with  private  and 
public  organizations;  students  study  real  estate  financing 
institutions,  real  estate  valuation  principles  and  methods 
of  organizing  and  administrating  urban  land  and  capital. 
Real  estate  development  covers  both  public  and  private 
policies  directed  to  the  rearrangement  space  to  meet 
community  goals.  Special  importance  is  placed  on  locat- 
ing and  arranging  for  the  optimum  distribution  of  hous- 
ing, retail  and  industrial  land  uses.  The  emphasis  on 
resource  allocation  requires  an  applied  knowledge  of 
computer  analysis  of  urban  trends,  real  estate  investment 
decisions  and  governmental  intervention  into  real  estate 
markets. 

Real  Estate  340  (Business  Practice,  free  elective)      5-15 
Real  Estate  390  (Urban  Land  Principles)  5 

Real  Estate  391  (Real  Estate  Brokerage)  5 

Real  Estate  392  (Real  Estate  Management)  5 

Real  Estate  508  (Principles  of  Valuation)  5 

Real  Estate  509  (Income  Property  Valuation)  5 

Real  Estate  510  (Real  Estate  Finance)  5 

Real  Estate  520  (Housing  Markets)  5 

Real  Estate  512  (Urban  and  Regional 

Development)  5 

Real  Estate  590  (Problems  in  Real  Estate) 
Statistics  500  (Programming  for  Electronic 

Ditigal  Computers)  5 

Risk  Management  and  Insurance  (IMS) 

Head:  Leverett 

The  risk  management  and  insurance  major  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  understanding  of  the  place 
and  functions  of  risk  bearing  institutions  in  a  private 
economy,  the  opportunity  for  professional  advancement 
in  the  risk  management  and  insurance  field,  and  to  give 
the  future  business  executive  some  basic  principles  to 
guide  him  in  establishing  adequate  risk  bearing  pro- 
grams. Insurance  has  assumed  the  status  of  a  profession, 
and  the  insurance  program  of  study  is  designed  to  enable 
one  to  achieve  professional  competency  as  well  as  to 
become  a  more  intelligent  purchaser  of  insurance. 

The  risk  management  and  insurance  major  can  be 
made  more  meaningful  by  supplementing  the  course 
work  with  parallel  work  experience.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  do  this  whenever  feasible.  Superior  students 
within  55  hours  of  graduation  are  encouraged  to  take 
Business  Administration  340  (Business  Practice)  for  elec- 
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tive  credit.  Students  interested  in  BBA  340  should  ask 
their  adviser  for  further  information. 

All  risk  management  and  insurance  majors  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  following  courses,  the  first  as  the  ini- 
tial course,  the  second  as  the  terminal  course. 

Required  courses  for  all  majors  in  insurance: 

HOURS 
Insurance  381  (Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance)  5 

Insurance  513  (Business  Risk  Management)  5 

There  are  three  sequences  of  courses  which  a  student 
may  take  depending  upon  his  particular  interests  and 
professional  career  objectives.  The  following  courses 
should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  two  courses  required 
of  all  majors. 


Life  and  Health  Sequence 
Insurance  387  (Life  Insurance) 
Insurance  505  (Insurance  Planning  and 

Programming) 
Insurance  506  (Social  Insurance) 
Insurance  511  (Employee  Benefits) 


Property-Liability  Sequence 
Insurance  385  (Casualty  Insurance) 
Insurance  388  (Property  Insurance) 
Insurance  507  (Insurance  Agency  Management) 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 

Insurance  502  (Casualty  Insurance  Problems) 

Insurance  503  (Property  Insurance  Problems) 

Risk  Management  Sequence 
Insurance  385  (Casualty  Insurance) 
Insurance  387  (Life  Insurance) 
Insurance  388  (Property  Insurance) 

Plus  one  of  the  following: 
Insurance  502  (Casualty  Insurance  Problems) 
Insurance  503  (Property  Insurance  Problems) 
Insurance  511  (Employee  Benefits) 


COMBINED  MAJOR 
PROGRAMS 

Business  Administration/Dairy  Industry 

Adviser:  Henderson 

In  cooperation  with  the  dairy  science  department,  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  major  in 
dairy  industry  for  those  students  who  wish  to  combine 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  dairy  industry  with  bus- 
iness administration  training.  This  is  a  four  year  special 
program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  with  a  choice  of  either  marketing  or  manage- 
ment sequence.  Students  selecting  this  concentration 
should  begin  the  special  curriculum  during  the  freshman 
year. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  B.B.A.  degree, 
with  the  exception  that  10  hours  in  the  labora- 
tory science  category  must  be  in  the  biological 
sciences.  101 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Finance  330 

Management  350  and  320 

Marketing  360 

Environmental  Electives  (10  hours) 

Croup  A:  ECN  133,  134,  386,  406,  436,  437,  448, 

469,  FIN  326  or  434 

Group  B:  ACC  370,  576,  INS  381,  506,  MAN  401, 

540,  MKT  558,  559,  RE  390  or  512 
Four  senior  division  courses  (20  hours)   in  dairy 

science  on  approval  of  the  adviser. 
Marketing  Sequence 

Marketing  560,  563,  564,  and  578 
or 
Management  Sequence 

Management  352,  585,  595  and  478 
Business  Policy  599 


20 


20 


20 

5 

195 


Business  A  dministra  tion/ Forest 
Resources 

Adviser:  Herrick 

In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  major  in 
forest  resources  for  those  students  who  wish  to  combine 
technical  knowledge  of  forestry  with  business  adminis- 
tration training.  This  is  a  four  year  special  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, specific  content  to  be  worked  out  for  each  appli- 
cant in  terms  of  his  particular  needs.  Students  selecting 
this  concentration  sould  begin  their  planning  for  it  dur- 
ing their  freshman  year,  as  no  electives  are  permitted  and 
requirements  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  must  be  met. 

Business  Administration/Industrial 
Geography 

Adviser:  Thiede 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  major  in 
industrial  geography  which  trains  students  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  economics,  geography,  and  allied  fields  upon 
which  the  expanding  field  of  area  planning  is  based.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  background  requisite  for  ca- 
reers with  city,  county,  metropolitan  and  regional  plan- 
ning commissioners;  private  consultative  planning  and 
real  property  development  firms;  industries  concerned 
with  urban-industrial  developmental  problems — such  as 
railroads;  market  analysis  consultants;  and  commercial 
and  governmental  mapping  agencies.  This  curriculum 
also  provides  a  superior  basis  for  graduate  work  in  area 
planning  or  economic  geography. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  B.B.A.  degree, 
with  the  exception  that  Geography  120  and  121 
must  be  taken  in  the  laboratory  science  cate- 
gory. 101 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Finance  330 

Management  350  and  320  9 

Marketing  360  5 

Environmental  Electives  (10  hours) 
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Croup  A:  ECN  133,  134,  386,  406,  436,  437,  448, 
469,  FIN  326,  or  434.  5 

Group  B:  ACC  370,  576,  INS  381,  506,  MAN  401, 
540,  MKT  558,  RE  512  5 

Geography  350,  358,  459,  460  and  463  25 

Three  courses  from  the  following  group: 

Geography  410,  420,  436,  461,  466,  468  18-20 

Four  courses  from  the  following  group: 

Economics  444,  495,  Real  Estate  390 

Marketing  465,  559,  or  568 
Business  Policy  599 
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5 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  (Economics) 

When  students  who  are  working  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  enter  their  junior  year,  they  are  required  to 
elect  a  major  division  in  which  to  concentrate  and  from 
which  they  must  take  at  least  eight  courses.  One  of  the 
major  divisions  that  may  be  selected  is  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  economics  is  one  of  the  departments  within 
this  division.  The  economics  concentration  group  is  pro- 
vided for  A.B.  students  who  desire  to  major  in  eco- 
nomics. From  this  group,  the  student's  major  program 
will  be  arranged,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  major 
professor  and  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  AND 
INSTITUTES 

Division  of  Research 

Director:  William  B.  Keeling 

The  research  and  the  service  programs  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  involving  research  are  cen- 
tered in  the  Division  of  Research. 

The  division  strives  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  sup- 
port business  and  economic  research  by  faculty  and 
graduate  students  in  the  college  and  to  serve  business, 
communities,  and  areas  of  the  state  by  bringing  the  re- 
search resources  of  the  college  to  bear  on  economic 
growth  and  development  problems  in  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast. 

The  division  carries  out  its  research  objectives  by  pro- 
viding a  current  collection  of  business  and  economic 
reference  materials,  by  helping  faculty  members  develop 
proposals  and  obtain  grants,  and  by  providing  manu- 
script typing,  editorial,  card  punching,  computer  pro- 
gramming and  administrative  support  to  faculty 
conducting  business  and  economic  research.  In  addi- 
tion, by  using  graduate  assistants  in  its  research  projects, 
the  division  provides  a  training  program  in  research 
techniques;  all  personnel  of  the  division  also  are  availa- 
ble for  advice  and  consultation  on  individual  research 
problems  and  projects. 

The  division  carries  out  its  service  objectives  through 
a  basic  data  accumulation  and  dissemination  program, 
through  a  regional  economic  analysis  program,  through 
a  consultation  service  provided  by  its  staff  members,  and 
through  a  contract  research  program  involving  division 
staff  and  college  faculty  members  and  graduate  students. 

The  division  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  Georgia 
Business,  available  without  charge  to  residents  of  Geor- 
gia; a  series  of  faculty  research  papers  and  monographs; 
the  Georgia  Statistical  Abstract;  a  series  of  monographs 


on  the  Georgia  economy  and  a  series  of  travel  research 
studies. 

The  division  is  a  member  of  the  Association  for  Uni- 
versity Business  and  Economic  Research. 


DIVISION  OF  SERVICES 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  respon- 
sibility for  programs  in  the  areas  of  instruction,  research 
and  service.  The  area  of  service  involves  the  college  di- 
rectly with  industrial  groups,  businesses,  governmental 
units  and  other  communities  of  interest  throughout  the 
state,  region,  and  the  nation.  A  primary  goal  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  area  of  service  is  to  enhance  the  total  devel- 
opment of  the  economy  of  Georgia.  Working  toward  this 
goal,  the  Division  of  Services  is  responsible  for  a  diversi- 
fied service  program  consisting  of  seminars,  workshops, 
and  consultations  which  are  aimed  primarily  at  various 
economic  units  throughout  the  state. 

The  division  utilizes  several  techniques  for  altering 
business,  industry  and  related  community  groups  of 
Georgia  to  the  various  services  which  the  college  has  to 
offer.  The  communication  vehicles  employed  include  di- 
rect mail,  assigned  personal  contracts,  and  slide  show 
presentations  (general  audience  presentation).  This  lat- 
ter presentation  highlights  the  services  offered  by  the 
college  and  it  is  shown  to  interested  groups  throughout 
Georgia. 

To  accomplish  the  college's  extensive  service  program, 
the  division  relies  on  the  various  academic  departments 
of  the  college  to  carry  out  individual  and  collective  serv- 
ice programs.  The  staff  of  the  division  relate  functionally 
to  each  department  and  assist  the  faculty  in  designing 
and  implementing  the  department's  service  programs. 

All  of  the  departments  in  the  college  offer  service  pro- 
grams to  the  people  of  the  state.  A  sample  listing  of  these 
programs  includes: 

1.  Annual  Executive  Development  Program 

2.  Management  Development  Program 

3.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  —  Southern  Execu- 
tive Development  Program 

4.  C.P.A.  Review  Course 

5.  Income  Tax  Clinic 

6.  Insurance  Marketing-Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield 

7.  Advanced  Seminar  on  Gerontology  as  Related 
to  Public  Housing 

8.  Executive  Development  Program  for  Savings 
and  Loan  Executives 

9.  Georgia  Banking  School 

10.  Institute  for  Organization  Management 

11.  New    State    License    Examination    Procedure 
(State  Real  Estate  Commissioners) 

12.  Business  Information  Center 

13.  Small  Business  Development  Center 

14.  Activating  Initiators  for  Community  Revitaliza- 
tion  of  Economic  Activity 

Some  of  the  departments  have  created  specific  service 
units  under  their  department  heads;  e.g.,  Insurance  Mer- 
chandising Institute  in  the  risk  management  department. 
Other  departments  conduct  extensive  service  programs 
within  their  own  departmental  structure;  e.g.,  the  real 
estate  department  performs  a  very  useful  service  to  the 
state  with  its  Real  Estate  License  Examination  Procedure. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 
EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Joseph  Anderson  Williams,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Dean 

Stanley  Humphreys  Ainsworth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associ- 
ate Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Studies 

Alexander  Frank  Perrodin,  B.E.,  Ph.M.,  Ed.D.,  Associate 
Dean  for  Instruction 

Doyne  Muncy  Smith,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  for 
Services 

Reese  Wells,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  College  of  Education  is  the  division  of  The  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia  which  provides  and  administers  all  profes- 
sional programs  and  courses  designed  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  other  educational  workers. 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  education.  In  its  role  of  educational 
leadership,  the  College  recruits  and  selects  prospective 
educational  workers,  provides  pre-service  and  inservice 
training  programs,  conducts  research  to  solve  education- 
al problems,  and  provides  field  service  to  public  schools 
and  colleges.  The  University  is  accredited  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 


Facilities 

The  College  of  Education  utilizes  extensively  the  facili- 
ties of  the  University,  the  community,  and  the  schools. 
Administrative  offices  are  located  in  the  Aderhold  Build- 
ing. In  addition,  the  following  buildings  are  primarily 
used  for  College  of  Education  programs:  Dudley,  Fain, 
Griggs,  Industrial  Arts,  Mental  Retardation  Center,  Stege- 
man,  and  the  Women's  Physical  Education  building. 


Degrees  Offered 

The  College  of  Education  prepares  its  students  for  the 
undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 


tion. By  coordinating  programs  with  other  appropriate 
colleges  and  schools,  the  College  also  prepares  students 
for  educational  specialities  within  the  undergraduate  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  the 
following  degrees  are  offered:  Master  of  Education,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Art  Education,  Master 
of  Music  Education,  Educational  Specialist,  Doctor  of 
Education,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  See  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin  for  further  information  or  write  to  the 
College  of  Education,  director  of  graduate  studies. 


Organization  of  Undergraduate 
Programs 

Undergraduate  programs  at  The  University  of  Georgia 
prepare  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  in  the 
following  fields: 

Early  Childhood  (nursery,  kindergarten,  grades  1-3) 
Elementary  (grades  1-7) 
Middle  Grades  (5-8) 

Secondary  (grades  7-12)  in  agriculture,  business  ed- 
ucation, distributive  education,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  and  the  six  academic  areas  of  English, 
mathematics,  foreign  language,  science,  social  stu- 
dies, and  speech. 
Grades  1-12  in  art,  music,  foreign  language,  physical 
education,  health  education,  health  occupations  ed- 
ucation, speech  correction,  speech  pathology  and 
audiology,  mental  retardation,  and  the  motor  handi- 
capped. 
School  librarian  can  be  added  to  one  of  the  above 

teaching  areas. 
The  entire  resources  of  the  University  are  used  in  the 
education  of  teachers. 

The  College  of  Education  administers  all  courses  in 
professional  education  and  provides  teaching  fields  in 
industrial  arts,  health  education,  physical  education,  rec- 
reation, safety  education,  library  education,  and  in  spe- 
cial education.  Other  courses  in  teacher  preparation 
programs  are  taught  by  other  divisions  of  the  University. 
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Although  specific  course  requirements  vary  with  the 
teaching  field,  each  undergraduate  program  includes  the 
following  elements: 

(1)  general  education,  a  sequence  of  courses  from 
a  variety  of  fields,  taken  primarily  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years; 

(2)  the  teaching  field  or  major,  consisting  of 
courses  designed  for  the  specific  subject  or 
grade  level  of  prospective  teaching,  offered  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  College  of  Business  Administration, 
College  of  Education,  and  School  of  Home 
Economics; 

(3)  work  in  professional  education,  in  the  College 
of  Education. 

Matriculation 

Most  students  who  prepare  for  teaching  matriculate  in 
the  College  of  Education  and  pursue  one  of  the  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Students  matriculate  in  other  colleges  for  specialized  de- 
grees with  educational  applications. 

Students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  of  the  University 
who  seek  certification  as  a  teacher  should  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  teacher  education,  have  their  individual  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  College  of  Education  by  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and  must  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  approved  professional  programs. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  matriculation  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  University  offering  teacher  education  pro- 
grams and  formal  admission  to  a  program  in  teacher 
education,  as  described  in  "Admission  to  Teacher  Educa- 
tion." 

Honors  Program 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  both 
the  junior  and  senior  division  honors  programs  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 


students.  Following  this  initial  advisement  period,  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  an  adviser  in  their  teaching  field. 
Students  confer  with  their  advisers  at  least  once  per 
quarter  to  plan  programs  and  pre-register. 

Students  who  need  additional  counseling  may  obtain 
assistance  from  the  student  services  office. 


Candidacy  for  a  Degree  and/or 
Teacher  Certification 

Enrollment  in  the  College  of  Education  does  not  consti- 
tute admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree 
in  education.  At  the  completion  of  75  quarter  hours  cred- 
it, each  student  who  seeks  a  professional  teaching  de- 
gree or  a  professional  teaching  certificate  must  apply  for 
"Admission  to  Teacher  Education"  through  the  Student 
Personnel  Services  Office. 

Enrollment  in  the  curriculum  and/or  methods  courses 
of  the  various  teaching  fields  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  department  or  division  concerned.  "Admission  to 
Teacher  Education"  is  Typically  a  prerequisite. 

Students  make  application  for  student  teaching  assign- 
ments at  least  three  quarters  before  the  student  teaching 
quarter.  Applications  and  further  information  are  availa- 
ble upon  request. 

The  following  are  prerequisites  for  admission  to  stu- 
dent teaching:  admission  to  teacher  education;  a  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average  of  2.2  or  better;  completion  of 
essentially  all  required  courses  in  the  teaching  field  with 
a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  each  course;  completion  of  all 
courses  in  education  prerequisite  to  student  teaching 
with  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  each  course  (courses  in 
curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  or  the  equivalent 
must  have  been  taken  on  this  campus);  completion  of 
the  school  practicum  by  students  in  programs  for  early 
childhood,  elementary,  junior  high  and  most  of  the  gen- 
eral secondary  fields  (see  departmental  advisor  concern- 
ing this  requirement);  and  satisfactory  personal  health  to 
assume  responsibility  in  student  teaching.  A  student  is 
not  permitted  to  student  t.each  while  on  probation. 


Degree  Requirements 

Students  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves  with  gen- 
eral degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the 
University  as  stated  in  the  general  information  section  of 
this  bulletin. 

Hours  and  Residency 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  degree.  A  minimum  of  90 
quarter  hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  Universi- 
ty. 

Grades 

A  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
degree  must  have  an  average  of  2.0  in  all  work  attempted 
and  may  not  have  grades  below  2.0  in  more  than  45 
quarter  hours.  In  addition,  he  may  not  count  for  degree 
purposes  any  grade  of  less  than  2.0  in  the  prescribed 
education  and  teaching  field  courses. 

Academic  Advisement 

The  Student  Personnel  Services  Office  of  the  College 
provides  initial  advisement  for  freshmen  and  transfer 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 


Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

The  speech  pathology  area  is  concerned  with  training  of 
teachers  and  the  conducting  of  research  in  speech.  The 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic  extends  its  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  to  all  children  and  adults  who  have 
functional  or  organic  problems  of  oral  communication. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  assisting  University  stu- 
dents. Arrangements  for  these  services  are  made  through 
the  chairman  of  speech  pathology. 


Special  Education  Clinic 

The  Special  Education  Clinic  functions  as  a  training  labo- 
ratory for  prospective  teachers  of  children  who  are  men- 
tally retarded,  physically  handicapped,  or  emotionally 
disturbed.  Detailed  evaluation  of  educational  and  learn- 
ing needs  is  followed  by  individual  and  small  group  ther- 
apeutic teaching.  Children  are  accepted  in  the  clinic  as 
needed  for  training  purposes.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  through  the  chairman,  Program  for  Exceptional 
Children. 
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Reading  Clinic 

The  Reading  Clinic  is  concerned  with  the  education  of 
teachers  of  reading  and  the  conduct  of  research  in  read- 
ing. This  clinic  offers  both  diagnostic  and  corrective  serv- 
ice to  elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 


inations.  For  further  information  concerning  certifica- 
tion in  Georgia,  see  the  State  Department  of  Education 
bulletin  "Certification  of  Teachers." 

The  programs  outlined  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in  the  field  spec- 
ified except  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  music. 


College  of  Education  Counseling  Center         Core  Curriculum 


A  counseling  clinic  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Education  is  operated  by  the  college.  Qualified  coun- 
selors are  available  to  help  students  with  professional 
and  personal  problems. 

CLINICAL  AND  FIELD 
EXPERIENCES 

Supervised  observation-participation  and  student  teach- 
ing in  cooperating  laboratory  schools  are  required  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  leading  to  professional  certifica- 
tion. Students  should  anticipate  that  additional  expenses 
will  be  incurred  in  completing  required  field  experi- 
ences. 

Student  teaching  involves  instruction  in  curriculum 
and  in  general  and  specific  methods  under  the  direction 
of  selected  cooperating  supervising  teachers.  High 
school  student  teachers  usually  teach  in  one  teaching 
field;  junior  high,  in  one  or  two  teaching  fields;  elemen- 
tary, by  grade;  and  early  childhood  in  a  primary  grade 
and/or  kindergarten  or  nursery  school. 

Student  teaching  carries  15  hours  credit.  No  corres- 
pondence or  extra  course  work  or  part-time  jobs  are 
permitted  during  student  teaching. 

Students  in  programs  in  early  childhood,  elementary, 
junior  high  and  most  of  the  general  secondary  fields 
participate  in  a  school  practicum  during  the  sophomore 
and/or  junior  year  prior  to  student  teaching.  As  a  usual 
practice  the  student  spends  two  weeks  in  a  public  school 
during  late  August  and  early  September  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fall  Quarter  at  the  University.  This  famili- 
arizes the  student  with  problems  of  teaching, 
organization,  management  at  the  beginning  of  a  regular 
school  year.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  school  practicum,  stu- 
dents enroll  in  a  seminar  during  the  fall  quarter,  for 
which  they  register  for  E(  )  345,  (by  teaching  field)  and 
for  which  they  may  receive  one  hour  credit.  A  student 
may  be  permitted  to  participate  in  more  than  one  school 
practicum.  The  student  should  see  his  departmental  ad- 
visor concerning  this  requirement. 

All  student  teachers  are  urged  to  take  the  National 
Teacher  Examinations.  The  student  should  take  both  the 
Common  Examinations  and  the  Teaching  Area  Examina- 
tion in  his  teaching  field. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
(For  Teacher  Certification) 

Undergraduate  teacher-education  programs  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  A 
person  completing  any  one  of  these  programs  may  be 
recommended  for  a  four-year  professional  certificate 
providing  that  he  has  taken  the  National  Teacher  Exam- 


For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28. 

Generally,  the  following  core  curriculum  is  accepted 
by  all  departments  within  the  College  of  Education. 
There  may  be  slight  variations  in  each  program. 

HOURS 

AREA  I  HUMANITIES  20 

English  101,  102  10 

Comparative  Literature  121, 122 
(other  literature  courses  are 
accepted)  10 

AREA  II        MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Mathematics  100  (other  mathemat- 
ics courses  are  accepted)  5 
Laboratory  Science:  Biology  101, 
102;  Chemistry  111, 112,  121,  122; 
Geology  125, 126;  Physics  127, 128  10 
Science  elective:  Physical  Science 
101;  Geography  104, 120, 121;  Phi- 
losophy 258  5 

AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCE  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

History  111,  112  or  251,  252  10 

Social  Science  elective  5 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Psychology  101  5 
Fine  Arts  300  or  other  art/music/ 

crafts  5 

Speech  108  5 

Electives  in  teaching  field  10 

Art  Education 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


HOURS 

English  101-102 

10 

Political  Science  101 

5 

Speech  108 

5 

Mathematics  100  or  Ph 

losophy  258 

5 

Art  120,  130 

10 

Physical  Science  101  (or  Physics  120, 

Geogra 

phy 

104,  Chemistry  111) 

5 

History  111-399 

10 

Comparative  Literature 

121-122  or  Literature 

options 

10 

Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122 

10 

Art  287,  288 

10 

Physical  Education 

6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
Art  230,  240 

Art  History  or  Art  Criticism  435 
Art  Studio  (2  dimensional) 
Art  Studio  (3  dimensional) 


10 

10 
10 
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Art  Studio  (optional)  10 

Introduction  to  Education  (EFN)  303  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Art  5233,6  10 

Art  Education  (EAR)  335,  336  10 

Student  Teaching  (EAR)  546,  547,  548  15 
Elective  (Drama  150,  Music  358  and  Philosophy 

411  recommended)  15 

Early  Childhood  Education  (Nursery, 
Kindergarten,  Grades  1-3) 

Chairman:  Shearron 

This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  nursery, 

kindergarten,  and   the   primary  school   through   grade 

three. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


This  program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  el- 
ementary schools  from  grade  one  through  seven. 


HOURS 

English  101,  102 

10 

Speech  108 

5 

Political  Science  101 

5 

Geography  101 

5 

Mathematics  205 

5 

Mathematics  206 

5 

Biological  Science1 

10 

Comparative  Literature  121,  122 

10 

Psychology  101 

5 

Physical  Science1 

10 

Fine  Arts  300 

5 

Sociology  461 

5 

History  251  or  252 

5 

Social  Science  (select  1) 

5 

Physical  Education 

6 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Art  305 

5 

Music  303 

3 

Music  304 

3 

Physical  Education  307 

5 

Health  Education  344 

3 

English  Education  300 

3 

Reading  401 

5 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

5 

Educational  Psychology  304 

5 

Curriculum  333 

5 

Mathematics  Education  337 

3 

English  Education  338 

3 

Science  Education  339 

3 

Social  Science  Education  340 

3 

Early  Childhood  Practicum  345a2 

1 

Student  Teaching  346,  347,  348 

15 

Home  Economics  311,  312 

10 

Psychology  395 

5 

Home  Economics  591 

5 

Home  Economics  4% 

5 

Elementary  Education 

Chairman:  Shearron 


M  minimum  of  20  hours  in  science  is  required  as  a  part  of 
general  education.  Selections  should  include  10  hours  in  biolog- 
ical science  and  10  hours  in  physical  science.  A  minimum  of  10 
hours  must  be  in  laboratory  science  courses. 

2 Approved  school  practicum  required  prior  to  admission  to 
"Curriculum  Block." 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
(General  Education) 

English  101,  102 

Social  Science 

Biological  Science1 

Mathematics  205 

Mathematics  206 

Political  Science  101 

Fine  Arts  300 

Comparative  Literature  121,  122 

Speech  108 

Geography  101 

History  251  or  252 

Physical  Science1 

Teaching  field  elective 

Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

(Professional  Education) 

Field  Experience  I  (16  hrs.  required) 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Health  Education  344 

Educational  Psychology  201 

Reading  Education  401 
Field  Experience  II  (18  hrs.  required) 

Elementary  Curriculum  333 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Physical  Education  307 

Mathematics  Education  337 
Field  Experience  III  (14  hrs.  required) 

Curriculum  and  Teaching  334 

English  Education  338 

Science  Education  339 

Social  Science  Education  340 
Field  Experience  IV  (15  hrs.  required) 

Elementary  Education  546,  547,  548 
(Student  Teaching) 
Other  Requirements 

Educational  Media  400 

Art  305 

English  Education  300 

Music  303 

Music  304 

Reading  Education  402 

Elementary  Practicum  3452 

Middle  School  Education 


HOURS 

10 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

5 

10 

15 

6 


5 
5 
5 
3 

5 
3 
3 
3 

15 


Chairman:  Shearron 

This  program  is  particularly  suited  for  prospective 
teachers  of  upper  elementary,  middle,  and  junior  high 
school  levels.  Students  select  two  areas  of  teaching  spe- 
cialization. Specific  course  requirements  for  teaching 
fields  are  listed  by  departments. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 
(General  Education) 

Humanities 
Social  Science 
Science 
Mathematics 
Physical  Education 
Electives 


HOURS 
25 
20 
20 
10 
6 
15 
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Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
(Professional  Education) 

Teaching  Areas  55 

The  middle  school  program  is  field-centered. 
Four  quarters  of  laboratory  experiences  in 
middle  schools  are  provided.  Areas  of  em- 
phasis during  the  professional  quarters  in- 
clude: 
Professional  Phase  I  10 

Introduction  to  Education 

Nature  of  the  Middle  School  Learner 

Instructional  Methods  (Area  I) 

Middle  School  Program 

Educational  Media 
Professional  Phase  II  10 

Psychology  of  Learning 

Personal  Counseling 

Instructional  Methods  (Area  II) 

Communication  Skills 

Middle  School  Programs 

Educational  Media 
Professional  Phase  III  10 

Instructional  Methods  (Area  I) 

Instructional  Methods  (Area  II) 

Diagnostic  Teaching  Strategies 

Problems  of  Middle  School  Teaching 

Educational  Media 
Professional  Phase  IV  15 

Student  Teaching 

Library  Education  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher 

Head:  White 

Library  education  courses  are  open  to  elementary  as 
well  as  secondary  school  teachers.  By  taking  20  quarter 
hours  in  library  education,  the  student  may  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  certification  as  an  associate  library  me- 
dia specialist.  With  approval  of  the  faculty  adviser,  these 
courses  may  be  included  among  electives  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Additional  library  education  courses 
carry  graduate  credit  and,  subject  to  approval  of  faculty 
advisers,  may  be  included  in  programs  leading  to  gradu- 
ate degrees. 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation, 
Safety  Education,  and  Dance 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Biology  101-102 
English  101-102 

Electives  in  general  education1 
Introduction  to  Education2 103,  303,  EPH  380 
Physical  Education  180,  181,  182,  183  (Men  only) 
Physical  Education  180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  188,  189  (Women  only) 


HOURS 
10 


10 

15 

5 

9 

6-9 


'Se/ecf  three  courses  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  from  the  following:  Political  Science  101,  Sociology  105, 
Psychology  101,  Philosophy  104,  Anthropology  102,  Geography 
101,  Physical  Science  101,  or  a  substitute  approved  by  the  major 
professor. 

2Not  required  of  students  in  recreation.  Majors  in  this  field 
are  expected  to  obtain  a  uniform  to  be  used  in  activity  classes. 
These  should  be  obtained  from  the  University  Book  Store. 


Physical  Education  1X,  2X 

(Men  and  Women) 
Health  Education  119,  171,  309 
Recreation  118  (Recreation  majors) 
Comparative  Literature  121  or  122 
Speech  108 
Physical  Education  211 
Physical  Education  280,  281,  282,  283 
Chemistry  1113 
Mathematics  100 
History  251-252 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 


6 
6 
3 
5 
5 
3 
9 
5 
5 
10 


CONCENTRATION  AREAS 

A  student  will  receive  some  preparation  in  each  of  the 
fields  of  health  education,  physical  education,  and  recre- 
ation. A  program  of  study  in  one  of  the  areas  should  be 
planned  and  approved  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year  or  earlier.  Students  can  be  certified  in  health  and 
physical  education  and  may  receive  certification  en- 
dorsement in  safety  education. 


I.  Physical  Education 

Zoology  212,  213 
Educational  Psychology  304 
Educational  Media  400 
Physical  Education  546,  547,  548 
Physical  Education  215,  280,  381, 

383  (Women) 
Physical  Education  379,  380,  381, 

382  (Men) 
Physical  Education  307,  336,  360, 

361,  372,  383,  345  (1-3  hrs.) 
Health  Education  335 
Recreation  118,  203,  384,  385,  388,  390 
Electives  (Women) 
Electives  (Men) 

II.  Health  Education 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Physical  Education  336 

Health  Education  546,  547,  548 

Physical  Education  307,  360,  361,  373,  383 

Zoology  212,  213 

Microbiology  350 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD)  293 

Electives  in  related  areas 

Health  Education  344,  345,  335,  511 


10 
5 
3 

15 


29-31 
5 
3 

20-22 
15 


5 

5 

15 

23 

10 

5 

5 

3-6 

14-16 


III.  Safety  Education 

A  sequence  of  three  courses  leads  to  certificate  endorse- 
ment in  this  field. 
Seminar  for  College  Instructors  & 

Safety  Supervisors  574  5 

Safety  Education  575  5 

Principles  of  Traffic  Safety  576  5 

Practices  in  Driver  Education  577  5 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

State  certification  is  not  provided  in  the  areas  of  recre- 
ation or  dance  but  students  may  elect  to  major  in  these 
areas  and  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
degree. 


^Recreation  majors  may  substitute  other  physical  science  of- 
ferings. 
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I.  Park  and  Recreation  Administration 

All  recreation  majors  will  elect  an  option  sequence  of 
primary  interest.  Courses  within  the  option  will  be  se- 
lected by  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 

Music,  Arts,  Drama,  Industrial  Arts  15 

Sociology  5 

Health  Education  370  5 

Recreation  345  1-3 

Recreation  203,  346,  347,  348,  384,  385, 

386,  387,  389  33 

Journalism  592  5 

Physical  Education  307  5 

Education  304  5 

Option  sequence  and  electives  29 

A.  Public  Recreation  and  Park  Management 

B.  Camping  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

C.  Therapeutic  Recreation 

D.  Voluntary  Youth  Service  Agencies 

E.  Community-School  Recreation 

II.  Dance  Education 

This  program  of  studies  has  been  designed  to  enable  the 
dance  student  to  develop  technical  proficiency  and  cho- 
reographic ability,  to  gain  experience  in  production,  per- 
formance, and  teaching;  to  explore  the  scientific, 
philosophic,  and  historic  foundations  of  dance;  to  con- 
sider the  relationship  of  dance  to  other  art  forms  and  to 
related  areas  of  study;  to  understand  the  function  of 
dance  as  an  educational  tool  and  to  become  familiar 
with  current  research,  problems  and  issues  in  dance  ed- 
ucation; and  to  experience  dance  as  a  total  theater  expe- 
rience. Opportunities  are  provided  for  guided  teaching 
experiences  and  individual  study. 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years1 

HOURS 

English  101-102  10 

History  111-112  10 

Political  Science  101  5 

Mathematics  100  5 

Anthropology  102  5 

Biology  101-102  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Speech  108  5 

English  121-122  10 

Zoology  212  5 

Philosophy  104,  11 5H  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  3 

Music  244,  246  3 

Drama  250,  150  5 

Dance  281  3 

Physical  Education  211  3 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Dance  257,  352,  354  A,  B  12 

Physical  Education  360  5 

Fine  Arts  300  5 

Drama  222,  240,  300  5 

Drama  333,  334  10 

Art  287,  288  5 

Approved  electives  15-20 

Philosophy  411  or  substitute  5 

Drama  592,  594  5 

Dance  353,  450,  451,  455  16 

Approved  electives  15-20 


Music  Education 

Head:  Dooley 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music 
(See  Music,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 

GENERAL  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 
PROGRAM 

The  programs  in  general  secondary  education  are  de- 
signed for  prospective  teachers  of  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages (French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish),  mathematics, 
sciences  (biology,  chemistry,  earth  science,  general  sci- 
ence, physics),  social  sciences  (economics,  geography, 
history,  political  science,  sociology),  and  speech  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve.  Programs  for  prospective 
teachers  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  in  the  fields  of  English, 
mathematics,  general  science,  and  social  science  are  in- 
cluded. The  programs  are  described  on  the  following 
pages  under  these  departmental  headings:  (1)  English 
education,  (2)  foreign  language  education,  (3)  math- 
ematics education,  (4^science  education,  (5)  social  sci- 
ence education,  and  (6)  speech  education.  Require- 
ments and  prerequisites  in  the  teaching  field  should  be 
considered  in  choosing  courses  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Each  prospective  teacher  should 
select  a  teaching  field  and  plan  his  program  with  his 
advisor  in  the  appropriate  department  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Completion  of  a  program  qualifies  a  student 
for  a  professional  four-year  teacher's  certificate  in  a  field 
in  either  grades  seven  through  twelve  or  grades  seven 
through  nine. 

English  Education 

Head:  Veal 

The  programs  qualify  a  student  for  a  professional  four- 
year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  English  in  grades  7-12. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

English  101-1021  10 

Mathematics2  5 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science3  5 

Social  Studies4  10 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Courses  related  to  teaching  field5  10 

Comparative  Literature  121-122  or  131-1326  10 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)7  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Drama  3008  5 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 


^Satisfactory  participation  in  the  Concert  Dance  Group  (the 
performing  group)  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  is  required  of  all 
dance  majors. 


English  Education 

Vf  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without 
credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English,  foreign  language, 
speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

'MA  T 1 15H  or  MA  T  100,  101,  STA  200 

>PSC  101,  CCY 104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  1  orb. 

4SOC  105,  CCY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  252,  HIS  111-112,  POL 
101  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 

'English  203-204,  foreign  language,  philosophy.  Competency  in  one 
foreign  language  comparable  to  that  expected  from  the  initial  15  hours 
in  college  courses  is  required  for  an  English  education  major.  The  com- 
petency may  be  established  by  course  credit  or  by  examination. 

6lf  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without 
credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English,  foreign  language, 
speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

'BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  CLY  125-126,  CCY  121-122,  PSC  127-128, 
CHM  111-112 

>FA  300,  ART  300,  EIA  332 
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Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Teaching  field  courses  40 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  20 

English  Curriculum,  EEN  3359  5 

English  Methods,  EEN  33610  5 

Practicum,  EEN  345  1-3 

Student  Teaching,  EEN  546,  547,  548  15 

Electives  8 

English — Secondary  (Grades  7-12) 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  in  English  must  be  taken 
from  the  teaching  field  courses  listed.  Related  courses 
and  electives  (30-35  hrs.)  must  be  in  the  following  areas: 
English  education,   English,   linguistics,  speech,  drama, 
foreign  language,  journalism,  history,  or  classical  culture. 
ENG  413,  History  of  the  English  Language 
ENG  411,  Modern  Grammar:  Syntax 
ENG  430,  Literary  Criticism 
EEN  509,  Composition  in  the  Elementary 

and  Secondary  School 
British  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
American  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Twentieth  Century  Literature  (5  hrs.) 
Suggested  Genre  Courses  (5  hrs.) 
ENG  305,  Lyric  Poetry 
ENG  361,  The  Short  Story 
ENG  375,  The  Novel 
DRA  300,  Introduction  to  World  Drama 

and  Theater 
CML  417,  The  Twentieth  Century  Novel 

Foreign  Language  Education 
(Secondary) 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four- 
year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  a  foreign  language  in 
secondary  schools. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-1021 

Mathematics2 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science3 

Social  Studies4 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Courses  related  to  teaching  field5 

Comparative  Literature  121-122  or  131-1326 


HOURS 

10 

5 

5 

20 

5 

10 

10 


9EEN  335  and  EFL  335  may  be  taken  only  by  application,  which  must  be 
made  during  the  first  month  of  the  quarter  immediately  preceding 
enrollment  in  either  of  these  courses. 

"EEN  336  and  EFL  336  may  be  taken  only  by  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  appropriate  335  course. 


Foreign  Language  Education 

'If  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without 
credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English,  foreign  language, 
speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

2MA T115HorMAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

iPSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY 258,  or  any  course  listed  in  1  or  6. 

4SOC  105,  GGY  101,  ANT  102  (Required  for  majors  in  Modern 
Romance  and  Germanic  languages),  POL  101  (Five  hours  in  history 
required.) 

sForeign  language  or  courses  related  to  teaching  field. 

6lf  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but  without 
credit,  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English,  foreign  language, 
speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 


Science  (Laboratory  sequence)7  10 

PSY101  5 

Art8  5 

Speech  108  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Teaching  field  courses  40 

Foreign  Language  Curriculum,  EFL  3359  5 

Foreign  Language  Methods,  EFL  33610  5 

Practicum,  EFL  345  1 

Student  Teaching,  EFL  546,  547,  548  15 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses  25-30 

French 

The  program  in  French  education  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  40  quarter  hours  in  French  courses  numbered  200  and 
above  and  must  include  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 
FR  201,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

French  Literature  5 

FR  202,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

French  Literature  5 

FR  306,  Advanced  French  Conversation  and 

Composition  5 

FR  410,  French  Culture  and  Civilization  5 

FR  556,  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition  5 
FR  557,  French  Phonetics  5 

Electives  of  senior  division  French  courses  10 

Related  Courses  (38  quarter  hours):  Courses  may  be 
chosen  from  the  listing  below: 
FR  106,  Intermediate  French  Conversation11 

and  Composition  5 

EFL  400,  Problems  in  Foreign  Language11  5 

HIS  461,  France  in  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries  5 

HIS  480,  Medieval  France  5 

HIS  486,  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  5 

French  literature  courses 
Courses  in  a  second  foreign  language 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at  least 
one  summer  abroad,  either  in  the  Study  Abroad  Program 
of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Dijon,  France,  or  in  a  comparable  program. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dijon,  a  student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to 
be  applied  to  his  program. 


German 

A  minimum  of  40  quarter  hours  must  be  taken  from  the 
German  courses  listed.  Related  courses  and  electives 
should  be  taken  in  the  following  areas:  German,  a  sec- 
ond foreign  language,  English,  classical  culture,  history, 


7BIO  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122,  PSC  127-128, 
CHM  111-112 

8 FA  300,  DRA  300,  ART 300 

9EEN  335  and  EFL  335  may  be  taken  only  by  application,  which  must  be 
made  during  the  first  month  of  the  quarter  immediately  preceding 
enrollment  in  either  of  these  courses. 

WEEN  336  and  EFL  336  may  be  taken  only  by  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  appropriate  335  course. 

"Required.  From  the  above  listed  courses,  it  is  suggested  that  students 
enroll  in  431,  435,  and/or  437  to  fulfill  the  related  courses  and  approved 
electives  requirement. 
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and  linguistics.  The  courses  in  the  German  and  related 
areas  must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor. 

CER  201-202,  Selected  Masterworks  of  German  Litera- 
ture1 
GER  210,  Conversation  and  Composition  on  Contempo- 
rary Topics1 
GER  410,  Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition1 
GER  420,  German  Culture1 
GER  430,  German  Drama  Since  Lessing  (Lessing  to 

Buchner) 
GER  431,  German  Drama  Since  Lessing  (Grillparzer  to 

Brecht) 
GER  432,  Age  of  Goethe  (Sturm  and  Drang  to  Schiller's 

Death) 
GER  433,  Age  of  Goethe  (Older  Goethe— 1805  to  1832) 
GER  434,  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II 
GER  435,  Novelle  of  the  19th  and  20th  Century 
GER  436,  German  Romanticism 
GER  437,  Modern  German  Literature 
GER  439,  The  German  Lyric 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  at  least 
one  summer  abroad,  either  in  the  Study  Abroad  Pro- 
grams of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  or  in  a  com- 
parable program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
program,  a  student  may  receive  15  hours  credit  to  be 
applied  to  his  program. 

Latin 

The  program  in  Latin  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  con- 
centrated in  Latin  with  15-25  hours  in  additional  courses 
in  Latin  or  in  related  areas.  The  courses  must  be  planned 
with  the  student's  advisor. 

HOURS 
LAT  201-202,  Elementary  Latin  10 

LAT  203,  Intermediate  Latin  5 

LAT  304,  Readings  in  Latin  5 

LAT  306,  Horace  5 

LAT  400,  Advanced  Reading  Course  10 

LAT  500H,  Honors  course  in  Latin  5  + 

(Courses  in  works  of  outstanding  Latin  authors) 
Electives  and   Related  Courses:  Courses  may  be 
chosen   from   the   listing   below,  although   other 
courses  may  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
advisor. 
CLC  301  or  CLC  305H,  Classical  Culture:  Greek         5 
CLC  302  or  CLC  306H,  Classical  Culture:  Rome         5 
CLC  310,  English  Derivatives  from  Greek 

and  Latin  5 

CLC  426,  Greek  History  5 

CLC  427,  Roman  History  5 

ART  475,  Greek  Art  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  5 

Spanish 

The  program  in  Spanish  education  consists  of  a  min- 
imum of  40  quarter  hours  in  Spanish  courses  numbered 
200  and  above  and  must  include  the  following  courses: 

SP  306,  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation 

and  Composition  5 

SP  410,  Hispanic  Culture  and  Civilization  5 

SP  526,  Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and 

Composition  5 

SP  528,  Spanish  Phonetics  5 

Electives  of  senior  division  Spanish  courses  20 

Related  Courses  (38  quarter  hours):  Courses  may 

be  chosen  from  the  listing  below. 

ANT  444,  Latin  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions  5 

HIS  331F,  Latin  American  Civilization  5 

HIS  331P,  Latin  American  Civilization  5 


HIS  431 F,  The  Caribbean  Area 

HIS  432F,  Cultural  History  of  the  South 

American  Colonies 
HIS  432P,  Origin  or  Independence  in  the 

Spanish  Colonies 
HIS  433P,  Latin  America  in  the  20th  Century 
GGY  441,  Caribbean  South  America 
GGY  442,  South  America 


SP  106,  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition1       5 

Courses  in  Spanish  Literature 

EFL  400,  Problems  in  Teaching  Spanish1  5 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  participate  in  the 
Study  Abroad  Program  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Study  Abroad  Program,  a 
student  may  receive  15  quarter  hours  credit  to  be 
applied  to  his  program. 


Mathematics  Education 

Head:  Wilson 

The  programs  qualTfy  a  student  for  professional  four- 
year  certificates  in  Georgia  to  teach  mathematics  in 
either  secondary  school  or  grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Students 
should  consult  an  advisor  in  the  Department  of  Math- 
ematics Education  as  soon  as  possible  in  their  program. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-102 

Mathematics  100-1011 

or  Mathematics  1162 

Laboratory  Science  (2  course  sequence): 


HOURS 

10 

10 

5 

10 


Options:  BIO  101-102,  PCS  127-128  or  PCS  137- 

138,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122 
Political  Science  101  5 

FA  300  or  DRA  300  or  EIA  332  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Comparative  Literature  121  or 

English  131  5 

Comparative  Literature  122  or 

English  132  or  Speech  108  5 

Mathematics  253-254  10 

Mathematics  or  Physical  Science  5 

Options:  MAT  255,  STA  200,  STA  221,  PCS  127, 

PCS  128,  STA  500 
History  111-112  10 

Social  Science  5 

Options:  PHY  258,  SOC  105,  ANT  102,  PSY  101, 

GGY  101,  ECN  105 
Educational  Foundations  303  5 

Elective  5-15 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

All  courses  selected  in  the  teaching  field  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  advisor. 

Grades  7,  8,  and  9:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses 
in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry  are  required.  Total  of 
seven  courses  beyond  the  freshman-sophomore  require- 
ments. 

Secondary  School:  At  least  one  400  level  sequence  (3 
courses)  and  one  course  in  geometry  are  required.  Total 
of  eight  courses  beyond  freshman-sophomore  require- 
ments. 


1  Required 

2 Highly  qualified  students  may  begin  their  college  mathemat- 
ics with  MAT  253.  Approval  of  an  advisor  required. 
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Professional  Education 


HOURS 
5 


EPY  304,  Educational  Psychology 

EMT  335,  Mathematics  Curriculum  5 

EMT  336,  Teaching  of  Secondary  School 

Mathematics  5 

EMT  345,  School  Practicum  in  Mathematics  1 

EMT  546,  547,  548,  Student  Teaching  of 

Mathematics  15 

EMT  499,  Post-Student  Teaching  Seminar  5 

A  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  a  B.S.Ed, 
degree.  Thus,  each  student  will  be  able  to  select  at  least 
22  hours  of  elective  courses  with  the  approval  of  his 
adviser. 

Science  Education 

Head:  Shrum 

Programs  in  science  education  lead  to  certification  to 
teach  a  science  area  in  the  secondary  school  or  in  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine.  Students  should  consult  an  advis- 
er in  the  Department  of  Science  Education  as  early  as 
possible  in  their  program.  Course  option,  sequences,  and 
prerequisites  require  different  scheduling  for  each  area 
of  specialization. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

English  101  and  102  10 

Political  Science  101  5 

Introduction  to  Education,  EFN  303  or  EPH  380  5 

Mathematics  100-101  or  116  10 

Chemistry  121  and  122  10 

Chemistry  223  or  340  5 

Physical  Education  6 
Comparative  Literature  121  and  122  or  Speech  108    10 

History  111  and  112  10 

Psychology  101  5 

Mathematics  253  or  235  or  Statistics  421  5 

Physics  127  and  128  10 

Biology  101  and  102  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Science  specialization  (described  below)  30-45 

Fine  Arts  300  (or  approved  option)  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

School  Practicum,  ESC  345a,  b,  c  1-3 

Secondary  Science  Methods,  ESC  336  5 

Student  Teaching,  ESC  546,  547,  548  10-28 
Electives  (hours  depend  upon  specialization) 

Teaching  Field  Requirement 
(with  typical  courses) 

Biology  specialization — 45  hours 

Principles  of  Botany  (BOT  203)  5 

Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  341)  5 
Structure  of  Organisms  (ZOO  356  or  BOT  323)         5 

Physiological  Processes  (BIO  300)  5 

Continuity  and  Variation  (BIO  301)  5 

Diversity  and  Interrelationship  (BIO  302)  5 

Biology  electives  (consult  adviser)  15 

Chemistry  specialization — 45  hours 

Calculus  (MAT  254  and  255)  10 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (CHM  421)  5 

Analytical  Chemistry  (CHM  280)  5 

Organic  Chemistry  (CHM  340  and  341)  10 


Physical  Chemistry  (CHM  490  a-b-c)  15 

Earth  Science  specialization — 40  hours 
Earth  Structure,  Materials,  Landforms 

(GLY  125;  GLY  323;  GGY  121)  15 

Earth  History  (GLY  126;  GLY  403)  10 

Weather  and  Climate  (GGY  122)  5 

Hydrosphere  (GLY  409)  5 

Astronomy  (AST  291)  5 

General  Science  (Grades  7,  8,  and  9) — 30  hours 

Physical  Geology  (GLY  125)  5 

Historical  Geology  (GLY  126)  5 
Specialization:  biological  science,  earth 

science,  or  physical  science  20 
Physics  specialization — 50  hours 

Calculus  (MAT  254,  255,  401)  15 

Modern  Physics  (PCS  229)  5 

Physical  Options  (PCS  333)  5 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (PCS  332  or  429)  5 

Mechanics  (PCS  409)  5 

Modern  Physics  (PCS  372  or  459;  PCS  479)               10 

Astronomy  (AST  291)  5 


Social  Science  Education 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four- 
year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  history,  social  sci- 
ences or  behavioral  sciences  in  either  secondary  school 
(grades  7-12)  or  junior  high  school  (grades  7-9).  Students 
should  consult  a  departmental  adviser  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  their  programs  in  order  to  identify  specific  require- 
ments for  each  subject  specialization. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


Introduction  to  Education  EFN  303 

English  101-102,  Comparative  Literature  121-1221 

Fine  Arts  300,  Drama  300,  or  EIA  332 

Mathematics  100 

Philosophy  258,  Statistics  200, 

or  Mathematics  101 
Physical  Education 

Science  (2-course  laboratory  sequence) 
Social  Science  and  History 
History  251-2521 
Political  Science  1011 
Psychology  101 1 

Other   courses    from:    Anthropology 
Economics    105,    106;    Geography 
358;  History  111,  112,  113;  Political  Sci 
ence  202,  203;   Psychology  258;  Sociol 
ogy  105,  260 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
EPY  304  Educational  Psychology 
ESS  335  Social  Science  Curriculum 
ESS  336  Teaching  Procedures 
ESS  345A  Practicum 
ESS  546,  547,  548  Student  Teaching 
ESS  400  Special  Problems  (Media) 
ERD  403  Teaching  of  Reading 
(required  in  Field  II  only) 


HOURS 
5 


20 
5 
5 

5 
6 

10 
40 


10 
5 


102; 
101, 


5 
5 
5 
1 
15 
3 


bourse  specifically  required  (unless  exempted  by  examina- 
tion): advisers  may  approve  alternatives  for  other  listed. 
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Teaching  Field 

I.  Secondary  history,  social  science,  behavioral  science 

A.  History  (emphasis  on  either  United  States 

or  world  history)  40 

B.  Social  science  (concentration  in  one  of 
economics,  geography  or  political  sci- 
ence) 40 

C.  Behavioral  science  (concentration  in  one 
of  anthropology,  psychology  or  sociology 
with  supporting  work  in  the  other  two 
disciplines)  60 

Major  behavioral  science  40 

Supporting  behavioral  sciences  20 

(may  include  junior  division 
courses  or  senior  division 
electives) 

Approved  electives  25 

II.  Grades  7,  8,  9  history  and  social  science  45 

History  25 

Social  science  (single  discipline)  20 

Approved  electives  15 

Speech  Education 

Head:  Veal 

This  program  qualifies  a  student  for  a  professional  four- 
year  certificate  in  Georgia  to  teach  speech  in  secondary 
schools. 


Practicum,  ESP  345 

Student  Teaching,  ESP  546,  547,  548 

ElectiVes 


1 

15 

8 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-1021 

Mathematics2 

Elective  in  mathematics  or  science3 

Social  Studies4 

Introduction  to  Education,  EFN  303 

Courses  related  to  teaching  field5 

Comparative  Literature  121-122  or  131-1321 

Science  (Laboratory  sequence)6 

Psychology  101 

Drama  3007 

Speech  108 

Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Teaching  field  courses 

Teaching  field  or  approved  related  courses 

Basic  Curriculum,  ECS  335 

Speech  Methods,  ESP  336 


HOURS 

10 

5 

5 

5 

20 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

6 


5 

40 

20-30 

5 

5 


ylf  the  student  exempts  any  of  these  by  examination,  but 
without  credit  he  should  choose  a  substitute  from  English,  for- 
eign language,  speech,  drama,  art,  or  music. 

lMAT  115H  or  MAT  100,  101,  STA  200 

>PSC  101,  GGY  104,  PHY  258,  or  any  course  listed  in  b  or  f. 

*SOC  105,  GGY  101,  ANT  102,  ECN  112,  HIS  251,  242,  HIS 
111-112,  POL  101  (Five  hours  in  history  is  required.) 

''English,  foreign  language,  speech,  or  other  closely  related 
fields. 

66/0  101-102,  CHM  121-122,  GLY  125-126,  GGY  121-122,  PSC 
127-128,  CHM  111-112 

7 Required  of  speech  majors  unless  student  has  had  similiar 
course;  then  the  choice  is  EIA  332  or  FA  300. 


Speech 

The  program  in  the  teaching  field  consists  of  40  quarter 
hours  concentrated  in  the  broad  field  of  speech  and  an 
additional  15-25  quarter  hours  in  speech  or  in  related 
areas.  The  courses  in  speech,  in  related  areas,  and  elec- 
tives must  be  planned  with  the  student's  advisor.  Course 
selections  should  be  made  from  the  following  lists  with 
those  courses  marked  as  footnotes  being  required.  Rela- 
ted courses  and  electives  must  be  in  the  following  areas: 
drama,  English,  speech,  foreign  language,  journalism, 
classical  culture,  library  education.  Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  speech  laboratory  activities  for 
five  quarters.  Any  changes  in  the  planned  program  must 
be  approved  by  the  student's  advisor  in  the  College  of 
Education. 

SPC  209  Phonetics* 

or 
SPC  210  Voice  and  Diction 
SPC  250  Public  Speaking 
SPC  256  Discussion  Methods 
SPA  310  Survey  of  Speech  Problems' 
SPC  350  Argumentation  and  Debate* 

or 
SPC  550  Teaching  of  Debate 
SPC  351  Persuasion 
SPC  453  American  Public  Address 
SPC  458  Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World 
SPC  459  Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory 
SPC  466  Psychology  of  Speech 
DRA  203  Advanced  Acting 
DRA  300  Introduction  to  World  Drama 

and  Theatre* 
DRA  486  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry* 

or 
DRA  487  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic 

Literature 
DRA  530  Play  Production  for  High  School' 

Teachers 
JRL  544  Radio  and  Television  Acting 
JRL  545  Directing  the  Radio  and 

Television  Drama 
DRA  560  Play  Directing 
jRL  580  Introduction  to  Radio-Television* 


School  Librarian 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are  available  in 
library  education.  At  the  undergraduate  level,  a  se- 
quence of  four  or  five  courses,  comparable  to  a  second 
teaching  field,  leads  to  certification  as  an  associate  li- 
brary media  specialist;  at  the  graduate  level,  a  program 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Education  with  a  major  in  library 
education  prepares  librarians  for  fulltime  service  in 
school  libraries.  Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  in  li- 
brary education  who  have  not  qualified  for  the  associate 
library  media  specialist  certificate  must  earn  50  quarter 
hours  in  library  education. 

The  basic  library  education  courses  are  offered  each 
quarter,  including  summer  quarter.  None  are  given  by 
correspondence. 


'Required 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Chairman:  Hunt 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Head:  Curtis 

The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  area  of  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  offers  two 
undergraduate  curricular  options. 

The  special  speech  teacher  (T4  certification)  program 
is  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  The  fourth  (senior)  year  of  this  program 
concentrates  on  supervised  teaching  experience  with 
groups  of  public  school  children  having  moderate 
speech  disorders.  The  practicum  and  subsequent  profes- 
sional work  of  the  special  speech  teacher  program  is 
always  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  certified 
speech  pathologist. 

The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  (T5  certification) 
programs  meet  the  curricular  requirements  for  either  the 
Certificate  of  Clinical  Competence  in  Speech  Pathology 
or  Audiology  of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation or  the  T5  teaching  certificate  of  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Education.  Students  entering  this  curriculum 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  after  four  years  of 
successful  study  but  must  complete  an  additional  fifth 
year  or  meet  the  Master  of  Education  requirements  in 
order  to  enter  professional  work  as  a  speech  pathologist 
or  audiologist.  The  T5  curriculum  should  be  elected  by 
those  wishing  to  acquire  competence  with  the  wide 
range  of  types  and  severities  of  communication  disor- 
ders.1 It  is  also  most  advisable  to  those  who  plan  to  work 
outside  the  state  of  Georgia. 

A:  Four-Year  Program  in  Speech  Pathology 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-102 
Speech  108 
Political  Science  101 
Biology  101-102 
Mathematics  100 


HOURS 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 


Introduction  to  Education  303  or  Philosophy  of  Ed- 
ucation 380  5 
Physical  Science2  5 
History  251  or  252  5 
Comparative  Literature  121   1 22  10 
Social  Science  104  or  Economics  112,  or  Philosophy 
105,  or  Sociology  105,  or  Anthropology  102  5 
Psychology  101  5 
Speech  209  5 
Speech  210  or  250  5 
Physical  Education  6 
Speech  Pathology/Audiology  310  5 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345,  546,  547,  548 

Speech  466 

Reading  Education  401 

Exceptional  Children  500 


5 
16 
5 
5 
5 


1  Freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  the  same  for 
both  the  four-  and  five-year  programs. 

2 Five  hours  from  Physics  101,  Chemistry  111  or  121,  Geogra- 
phy 104,  or  Physics  120. 


Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  310,  412,  413, 414, 

450,  471,  474,  535,  536,  538,  578  43 

Psychology  258,  423,  259  or  Sociology  427  5 

Home  Economics  395  5 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  505,  509, 

510,  511  8 

B:  Five- Year  Program — Speech  Pathology 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Requirements  (92  hours) 
(Same  requirements  as  listed  for  four-year  program.) 

junior  and  Senior  Requirements  (106  hours) 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Reading  Education  401  5 

Exceptional  Children  500  5 

Psychology  258,  423,  259,  or  Sociology  427  5 

Directed  electives  15 

Home  Economics  395  5 

Speech  466  5 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  412,  413,  414,  450, 

471 ,  474,  475,  476,  538,  578  33 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  345  1 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  501,  502, 503, 504, 

511,  512  12 

Fifth  Year  Requirements  in 

Speech  Pathology  (62  hours) 

Psychology  or  Education  (Psychology  680,  Reading 

Education  602,  Exceptional  Children  505)  5 

Educational  Research  801  5 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  670,  677,  713,  739, 

837,  872,  873,  874,  875,  965  37 

Speech  Pathology  746,  747,  748  15 

Fifth  Year  Requirements  in  Audiology  (64  hours) 
Psychology  or  Education  (Psychology  680,  Reading 

Education  601,  Exceptional  Children  500)  5 

Educational  Research  801  5 

Audiology  and  Speech  Pathology  670,  672,  677,  678, 

679,  701,  779,  780,  781,  802  39 

Audiology  746,  747,  748  15 

Fifth  Year  Requirements  in  Teaching  the  Hearing 

Impaired  (70  hours) 

Education  (EXC  841,  ERD  602,  EMT  701,  CFD  791  or 

EPY  672)  15 

Educational  Research  801  5 

Special  Education  and  Psychology  (EXC  800,  EXC 
704,  PSY  623,  PSY  659,  EPY  700,  or  EPY  601)  10 

Audiology  and  Speech  Pathology  782,  783,  784,  779, 

679,673,678,713,714,715,805  30 

Audiology  746,  747,  748  10-15 

Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

Head:  Hunt 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

HOURS 

English  101,  102  10 
Mathematics    100,    205,    206    or    other    approved 

course  5 

Political  Science  101  5 

Biological  or  Physical  Science  (Lab  required)  10 

History  251  or  252  5 

Physical  Education  6 

Math  or  Science  (approved  elective)  5 

Social  Sciences  (approved  electives)  10 

Humanities  (approved  electives)  10 
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Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

General  electives  20 

junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  504,  506,  508  25 

Exceptional  Children  546;  547;  548  15 

Special  Education  (approved  electives)  15 

Speech  Pathology  451  5 

Teaching  Methods  20 

General  electives  20 

Teaching  Physically  Limited  Children 

Head:  Hunt 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

The  curriculum  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 

this  program  is  identical  to  the  freshman-sophomore 

years  program  in  "Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children" 

above. 


junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
Exceptional  Children  500,  508,  515,  516 
Exceptional  Children  546,  547,  548 
Speech  Pathology  451 
Special  Education  (approved  electives) 
General  Education  (approved  electives) 
General  electives 


20 
15 
5 
20 
20 
20 


Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  the  emotional  disturbance  area.  All  programs  are  at  the 
master's  level  and  above.  For  further  information,  see  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Teaching  Children  With  Learning  Disorders 

There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  the  area  of  learning  disorders.  All  programs  are  at  the 
master's  level  and  above.  For  further  information,  see  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  O'Kelley 

The  programs  in  the  overall  area  of  vocational  educa- 
tion lead  to  professional  teacher  certification  in  the 
teaching  fields  of  agricultural  education,  comprehensive 
business  education,  general  business  education,  distrib- 
utive education,  home  economics  education,  industrial 
arts,  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  A  program  lead- 
ing to  professional  certification  for  coordinators  of  diver- 
sified cooperative  training  is  also  available,  and  a 
program  leading  to  provisional  certification  for  directors 
of  vocational  education  which  may  be  changed  to  pro- 
fessional status  at  the  graduate  study  level  may  be  plan- 
ned. A  professional  program  for  teachers  in  the  area  of 
health  occupations  also  is  available. 

Agricultural  Education 

Head:  O'Kelley 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agriculture  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  (See  College 
of  Agriculture.) 


Business  Education 

Head:  Calhoun 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-102 
Political  Science  101 
Mathematics  100 

Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122 
Introduction  to  Education  303 
Physical  Science1 
Comparative  Literature  121-122 
History  251  or  252 
Psychology  101 
Economics  105,  106 
Accounting  107,  108,  109 
Business  Education  200 
Physical  Education 


HOURS 

10 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 

10 
9 
5 
6 


junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
(Concentration  Areas) 

Three  undergraduate  programs  in  business  education  are 
available.  The  comprehensive  business  education  curric- 
ulum is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  all  bus- 
iness subjects,  the  general  business  education 
curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  teach  basic 
business  subjects,  and  the  business  data  processing  and 
accounting  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
to  teach  business  data  processing  and  related  subjects.  A 
student  will  be  certified  in  one  of  these  major  concentra- 
tion. 

I.  Comprehensive  Business  Education 

Educational  Psychology  304 
Audio-Visual  Education  500 
Business  Education  335,  336 
Business  Education  345,  546,  547,  548 
Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 
Business  Education  300,  301,  302,  306 
Business  Education  303,  304,  305 
Business  Education  310,  311,  401 
Business  Education  507,  508,  512,  576 
Accounting  353,  370 
Business  core2 
Electives 


II.  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Management 

Educational  Psychology  304 
Audio-Visual  Education  500 
Business  Education  335,  336,  512 
Business  Education  345,  546,  547,  548 
Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 
Business  Education  304,  305 
Business  Education  311,  401 

Business  Education  507  or  Management  541,  Bus- 
iness Education  508,  576 
Accounting  353,  370 
Finance  330 
Management  351 
Marketing  360 
Electives 


5 

5 

10 

16 

5 

12 

7 

15 

20 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

15 

16 

5 

5 

10 

15 

10 

5 

5 

5 

10 


^Geography  104,   121  or  122;  Chemistry  121;  Geology  125; 
Physics  127  or  Physical  Science  101 


381 


'Marketing  360,  Management  351,  Finance  330  or  Insurance 
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III.  Business  Data  Processing-Accounting 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Audio-Visual  Education  500 

Industrial  Arts  332  or  Fine  Arts  300 

Business  Education  304 

Business  Education  311 

Business  Education  335,  336 

Business  Education  345,  546,  547,  548 

Business  Education  401 

Business  Education  507,  508,  512,  576 

Accounting  353,  370,  550,  551 

Management  521,  541 

Economics  312  or  Management  351 

Marketing  360 

Electives 

Distributive  Education 

Head:  Sanders 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101-102 

Mathematics  100 

Botany  121-122 

Political  Science  101 

Speech  108 

Introduction  to  Education  303 

Physical  Science  101 

Comparative  Literature  121-122 

Psychology  101 

Economics  105,  106 

Distributive  Education  100 

History  251  or  252 

Physical  Education 

Approved  electives 

Distributive  occupational  experience1 


5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

10 

16 

5 

20 

20 

10 

5 

5 

5 


HOURS 

10 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 
5 

10 
5 
5 
6 

10 
5 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Art  120  or  307A  or  300  5 
Educational  Psychology  304  5 
Distributive  Education  301  5 
Distributive  Education  335,  336  10 
Distributive  Education  546,  547,  548  15 
Vocational  Education  503  5 
Accounting  370  or  Economics  386  5 
Marketing  360  5 
Marketing  560  5 
Marketing  563  5 
Marketing  565  5 
Marketing  564  or  567  5 
Management  351  5 
Audio-Visual  Education  500  or  501  5 
pproved  electives  from  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration or  College  of  Education  10 

Health  Occupations  Education 

Coordinator:  Milliken 

This  program  is  designed  for  persons  holding  creden- 
tials as  health  practitioners  and/or  equivalent  experience 


as  a  worker  in  a  clinical  health  specialty  area,  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  credentialing  as  educators.  Admission  to 
the  program  requires  current  registration  (licensure  or 
certification)  where  applicable  and  adequate  documen- 
tation of  work  experience  in  the  health  field,  sufficient 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Georgia  State  Plan  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101,  102 

Speech  109 

History  251  or  252 

Mathematics  100 

Political  Science  101 

Biological  Science 

Physical  Science 

Psychology  101 

English  electives 

Social  Science  electives 

Mathematics  or  Science  electives 

Approved  electives 

Physical  education 

Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 
Health-related  science  or  Behavioral  Science 
Educational  Media  500,  501,  or  502 
Educational  Psychology  304 
Technical  electives 
Health  specialty  areas: 

Clinical  subjects  or  approved  electives 
Health  Occupations  Education  335,  336 
Health  Occupations  Education  546,  547,  548 
Health  Occupations  Education  345 


HOURS 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

10 

20 

10 

5 

6 


10 

10 

5 

25 


15 

10 

15 

3 


Home  Economics  Education 

Head:  Cross 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 
(See  School  of  Home  Economics.) 


Industrial  Arts  Education 

Head:  Pollock 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


'Distributive  Occupational  Experience  200  should  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  summer(s)  following  the  freshman  and/or  sophomore  years.  A 
minimum  of  500  hours  of  directed  work  experience  in  a  distributive, 
retail,  wholesale,  or  service  establishment  on  a  full — lime  or  part-time 
basis  is  required  for  certification  in  this  program. 


HOURS 

English  101-102  10 

Mathematics  101  5 

Political  Science  101  5 

Physics  101  5 

Speech  108  5 

History  111  or  251  5 

Laboratory  Science  5 
Introduction  to  Education  303  or  Philosophy  of 

Education  380  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  100  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  101,  102                                  10 

Industrial  Arts  Education  310  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  315  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  320  5 

Industrial  Arts  Education  326  5 

Approved  elective  5 

Physical  Education  6 
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Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Psychology  101 

History  112  or  252 

Humanities  (see  Area  I,  Core  Curriculum) 

Sociology 

Educational  Media  500  or  501 

Industrial  Arts  Education  300  or  332 

Industrial  Arts  Education  328 

Industrial  Arts  Education  330 

Industrial  Arts  Education  335,  336 

Industrial  Arts  Education  546,  547,  548 

Industrial  Arts  Education  502 

Industrial  Arts  Education  504 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

Approved  electives 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

15 

5 

5 

5 

20 


This  program  leads  to  professional  certification  as  coor- 
dinators of  diversified  cooperative  training  and  teachers 
of  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

Before  a  graduate  is  recommended  for  a  professional 
certificate  in  this  field,  the  applicant  must  furnish  evi- 
dence of  work  experience  in  amount  and  kind  which  will 
satisfy  provisions  of  the  Georgia  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

English  101,  102 

Biology  101,  102 

Political  Science  101 

Introduction  to  Education  103/303 

Mathematics  100-101 

Sociology  105 

Comparative  Literature  121-122 

Psychology  101 

Economics  112,  113 

History  111-112 

Speech  108 

Physical  Education 


HOURS 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

6 

10 

5 

6 


Junior  and  Senior  Requirements 

Physical  Science1 

Educational  Psychology  304 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  335,  336, 

546, 547,  548,  349 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  400,  501,  502,  503, 

505,  511  or  Vocational  Education  5032  30 

Trade  and  Industrial  Electives  504,  507,  510       15 
Trade  and  Industrial  Technical  Electives  525,  526, 

527,  528,  5292 
Approved  electives 


10 

5 

28 


25 
5 


M  chemistry  sequence  may  substitute. 
2 Required  for  D.C.T.  coordinators 
Note: 

(1)  Technical  school  graduates  and  others  with  competency 
in  an  occupation  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  (up  to  25 
quarter  hours)  by  successful  completion  of  a  competency  exam- 
ination. This  to  be  classified  as  technical  electives. 

(2)  EPY  304,  ETI 501,  or  ETI  335,  and  ETI  502  or  ETI 336  must  be 
completed  and  admission  to  teacher  education  gained  before 
ETI  546,  547,  548,  and  349  can  be  scheduled  (75  quarter  hours  of 
work  must  have  been  completed). 

(3)  A  total  of  20  quarter  hours  in  ETI  courses  must  be  complet- 
ed in  the  senior  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

DESIGN 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Environmental  Design  serves  as  a  state- 
wide and  regional  center  for  developing  leadership  and 
better  understanding  of  how  to  control  and  manage 
man's  environment.  The  undergraduate  program  con- 
sists of  professional  instruction  in  landscape  architec- 
ture. Emphasis*  is  placed  on  the  training  of  students  to 
meet  the  requirements  being  placed  on  environmental 
designers  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Originally  limited  to  the  design  of  domestic  proper- 
ties, today  the  profession  of  landscape  architecture  takes 
pride  in  a  much  broader  responsibility  as  designer  and 
guardian  of  all  outdoor  space  for  the  benefit,  protection, 
use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Both  an  artist  and  a  scientist, 
the  landscape  architect  works  with  earth,  water,  con- 
struction materials,  and  living  plants.  He  uses  these  to 
create  the  new  and  improve  or  preserve  the  old.  But 
whether  he  is  working  in  crowded  cities  or  open  coun- 
try, his  tools  are  horticultural,  engineering  and  artistic 
skills,  as  well  as  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the 
ecological  dynamics  of  the  natural  environment.  He 
must  learn  to  combine  these  skills  with  insight,  sensitivi- 
ty, and  imagination  so  that  he  can  help  to  shape  an 
environment  which  is  beautiful,  functional,  appropriate 
and  of  continuing  value  to  its  inhabitants. 

Degrees  Offered 

The  studies  offered  in  landscape  architecture  at  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  are  built  around  a  curriculum  designed 
to  train  students  for  professional  practice.  The  five-year 
professional  program  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  degree.  One  other  concentration  is  offered 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  with  a 
major  in  landscape  operations.  The  five-year  profession- 
al program  is  accredited  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  and  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitects. 

'Position  vacant  at  time  of  publication 


Joint  Degree  Program 

The  new  joint  program  developed  with  Georgia  Tech's 
Department  of  City  Planning  makes  it  possible  for  a  B.L. 
A.  graduate  to  receive  the  Master  of  City  Planning  degree 
and  the  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  in  two 
years.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  emphasizes  train- 
ing for  teamwork  with  related  environmental  design  pro- 
fessions of  architecture,  engineering,  and  city  and 
regional  planning.  Training  offered  in  the  B.L. A.  profes- 
sional curriculum  also  fits  the  students  for  the  graduate 
program  offered  by  the  School  of  Environmental  Design 
leading  to  the  M.L.A.  degree,  which  offers  concentra- 
tions in  land  use  studies,  urban  design,  regional  plan- 
ning, landscape  architecture  education  for  college 
teaching  and  research,  historic  preservation,  and  land- 
scape ecology. 

Field  Trips 

Two  supervised  field  trips  are  required  of  all  students. 
During  the  last  two  years,  students  travel  at  their  own 
expense  to  designated  places  of  landscape  interest  in 
Georgia  and  adjoining  states,  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff.  Visiting  critics  and  lecturers  often 
are  invited  to  supplement  the  staff's  offerings. 


BACHELOR  OF 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Pre-Professional  Core  Curriculum 

This  program  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the 
professional  program  in  landscape  architecture.  For  gen- 
eral information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the  General 
Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the  listing 
The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28. 


HOURS 


AREA  I  HUMANITIES 

English  101,  102 

To    complete    requirements,    elect 
from  Comparative  Literature  121, 


20 


10 
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122;    English   131,   132,   203,   204; 
Speech  108;  Philosophy  104  10 

AREA  II         MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Botany  121,  122  or  Biology  101,  102  10 
To    complete    requirements,    elect 
from  Mathematics  100,  101,  105, 
116,  235,  254  10 

AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCES  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

Elect  one  course  from  History  100, 

111,112,251,252  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Anthropology  102;  Eco- 
nomics 105,  106;  Geography  101; 
Philosophy  104,  258;  Sociology 
105;  Political  Science  102;  Reli- 
gion 115;  Psychology  101  10 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Agricultural  Engineering  2101  5 

Horticulture  101  or  201 1  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Art  120,  260,  251;  Geography 
104,  120,  121;  Geology  125,  126       20 

Professional  Program 

First  Professional  Year 

LAR  200,  Basic  Design  Studio 

LAR  202,  Basic  Design  Studio 

LAR  255,  Architectural  Drafting 

LAR  256,  Architectural  Projections 

LAR  272,  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 

LAR  273,  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 

LAR  320,  Architectural  Design  Studio 

LAR  453,  City  Planning 

Second  Professional  Year 

LAR  303,  Plant  Materials 

LAR  315,  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 

LAR  316,  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 

LAR  317,  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 

LAR  323,  Advanced  Landscape  Ecology 

LAR  350,  Landscape  Engineering 

LAR  351,  Plant  Materials 

LAR  352,  Plant  Materials 

LAR  357,  Landscape  Construction 

LAR  358,  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 

Third  Professional  Year 

LAR  304,  Planting  Design  I 
LAR  318,  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 
LAR  319,  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio 
LAR  322,  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio 
LAR  333,  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio 
LAR  340,  Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 
LAR  354,  Planting  Design  II 
LAR  355,  Terminal  Problem 
ART  Art  elective 
Summer  Requirement  —  Practical  Experience 
Field  Trips  —  Two  (2)  official  school  trips  re- 
quired 

Total  credits  in  the  two-year  core  curriculum  90 

Total  credits  in  the  three-year  professional  pro- 
gram 133 
Total  credits  for  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture                                                                        223 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  AGRICULTURE  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS  (MAJOR  IN 
LANDSCAPE  OPERATIONS) 

This  program  was  developed  to  provide  intensive  study 
of  the  problems  of  design,  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  home  grounds,  estates  and  parks. 

Core  Curriculum 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28,  and  general  core 
curriculum  requirements  listed  under  the  College  of 
Agriculture  section. 

HOURS 

AREA  I  HUMANITIES  20 

English  101,  102  10 

Speech  108  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Comparative  Literature  121, 
122;  English  131,  132,  203,  204; 
Philosophy  104;  Foreign  Lan- 
guage 103,  104,  201,  202  5 

AREA  II         MATHEMATICS  AND 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  20 

Botany  121,  122  or  Chemistry  121, 
122  or  Biology  101,  102  (in  se- 
quence) 10 
To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Mathematics  100,  101,  105, 
116,  235,  254                                        10 

AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCES  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

Elect  from  History  100, 111, 112,  251, 

252  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Anthropology  102;  Eco- 
nomics 105,  106;  Geography  101; 
Philosophy  104,  258;  Sociology 
105;  Political  Science  102;  Reli- 
gion 115;  Psychology  101  10 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Botany  121,  122  or  Chemistry  121, 
122  or  Biology  101,  102  (in  se- 
quence) 10 
Art  elective  5 
Elect  from  Geography  104,  120,  121; 

Geology  125,  126  5 

To  complete  requirements,  elect 
from  Art,  Geography,  Geology, 
Horticulture,  Botany,  Agronomy, 
Entomology  10 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

LAR  200,  Basic  Design  Studio 

LAR  202,  Basic  Design  Studio 

LAR  255,  Architectural  Drafting 

LAR  256,  Architectural  Projections 

LAR  272,  History  of  Landscape  Design 

LAR  273,  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture 

LAR  303,  Plant  Materials 

LAR  304,  Plant  Design  I 

LAR  351,  Plant  Materials 


yMay  be  taken  in  the  professional  program. 
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LAR  352,  Plant  Materials 

AEN  210,  Surveying 

HOR  201,  Growing  Plants  in  the  House  and  Garden 

LAR  315,  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio 
LAR  340,  Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 
LAR  350,  Landscape  Engineering 
LAR  354,  Plant  Design  II 
LAR  357,  Landscape  Construction 
LAR  358,  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering 
LAR  364,  Advanced  Planting  Design 
AGY  210,  Principles  of  Soils 
AGY  369,  Management  of  Turf 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  FOREST 
RESOURCES 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Allyn  Marsh  Herrick,  B.S.,  M.F.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


erties  of  the  School,  comprising  more  than  13,000  acres, 
are  used  for  teaching,  research,  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  was  established  through 
the  generosity  of  George  Foster  Peabody  in  1906.  It  is  the 
oldest  such  institution  still  in  existence  in  the  South  and 
is  fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
The  school  is  ideally  situated  for  its  role  as  a  regional 
school,  readily  accessible  to  the  three  major  forest  prov- 
inces of  the  southeastern  United  States:  mountain,  pied- 
mont, and  coastal  plain. 

Purpose 

The  goal  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  to  provide 
challenging  opportunities  whereby  students  will  seek 
and  obtain  an  education  which  equips  them  to  respond, 
as  future  managers  and  scientists,  to  the  responsibilities 
of  providing  optimum  human  benefits  from  forest  re- 
sources through  1)  understanding  the  forest  environ- 
ment; 2)  competent  application  of  professional  skills;  3) 
skillful  interpretation  of  forest  resources  management 
and  science  philosophy,  policies,  and  procedures  to 
society  at  large. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  is  housed  in  facilities 
providing  modern  classrooms,  offices,  and  laboratories 
for  teaching  and  research.  These  facilities  have  been  spe- 
cifically designed  to  accommodate  contemporary  ap- 
proaches to  the  management  and  utilization  of  forest 
resources. 

Electronic  calculators  and  other  ultramodern  equip- 
ment are  maintained  at  the  School  for  classroom,  field, 
or  laboratory  use.  Recently  established  is  a  self-teaching 
laboratory  equipped  with  the  latest  audiovisual  teaching 
machines  available. 

Specialized  laboratories  for  genetics,  utilization,  wild- 
life, fisheries,  pesticides,  recreation  and  hydrology  are 
located  on  the  750-acre  Whitehall  Forest,  five  miles  from 
and  administered  by  the  School.  Four  other  forest  prop- 
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Undergraduate  Study 

The  academic  program  at  the  undergraduate  level  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  the  pre-professional  forest  resources 
program,  which  may  be  taken  during  the  student's  first 
two  years  either  in  the  University's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  at  another  institution;  and  the  professional 
forest  resources  program,  to  be  completed  at  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources. 

Pre-Professional  Program 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  high  school  entrance  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  University,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  college  preparatory  program  in 
secondary  school  include  biology,  plane  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, chemistry,  and  physics. 

Pre-Professional  Core  Curriculum 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28. 


AREA 


AREA  II 


HOURS 

HUMANITIES  20 

English  1021  5 

Comparative    Literature    121,    122; 

English  131,  132  5 

Speech  108  5 

One  elective  from;  Drama  222,  Eng- 
lish 203,204;  Philosophy  104;  Reli- 
gion 115;  any  foreign  language  at 
the  intermediate  level  (103,  104)      5 

MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Mathematics  1011  or  116  5 

Mathematics  2532  5 

One  of  the  following  10-hour  se- 
quences: Biology  101, 102;  Chem- 
istry 121,  122;  Physics  127,  128 


10 


1  Credit  for  English  101  and/or  Mathematics  100,  if  taken, 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  specified  pre-professional  require- 
ments. 

'Students  admitted  directly  to  Mathematics  253  will  take 
Mathematics  254  or  5  hours  of  computer  programming. 


AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCES  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

Economics  105,  106  10 

One  history  course  such  as:  History 
'111,112,251,252  5 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Two  of  the  following  10-hour  se- 
quences: Biology  101, 102;  Chem- 
istry 121,  122;  Physics  127,  128        20 
Chemistry  261  5 

Statistics  100  5 

Professional  Program 

To  be  admitted  to  the  professional  forest  resources  pro- 
gram in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources,  a  student  must 
complete  the  pre-professional  requirements.  The  two 
years  of  pre-professional  education  require  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  specified  program  of  not  less  than  90 
quarter  hours  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  the 
general  requirements  for  physical  education.  Students 
having  90  hours  of  credit  may  be  admitted  with  not  more 
than  5  quarter  hours  of  deficiency  in  required  courses, 
provided  such  deficiency  is  approved  by  the  forest  re- 
sources admissions  committee  and  can  be  completed  at 
an  appropriate  time  during  the  professional  program. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  school  should  be 
submitted  by  April  1  for  fall  admission  and  July  15  for 
winter  admission.  Students  should  submit  their  applica- 
tion to  the  University  of  Georgia  admissions  office  when 
they  have  completed  four  quarters  of  work.  Transcripts 
showing  all  college  work  taken  must  accompany  the 
application. 


In  considering  applications  for  admission  to  the 
School,  preference  will  be  given  to  those  persons  having 
a  2.5  or  above  grade  average  earned  in  the  pre-profes- 
sional program.  Applicants  must  have  earned  a  mini- 
mum average  of  2.0  in  the  pre-professional  program.  It  is 
desirable  that  each  applicant  participate  in  a  personal 
interview  and  evaluation  prior  to  entering  the  school. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources  offers  the  undergraduate 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forest  Resources.  Areas 
of  concentration  include:  timber  management  and  utili- 
zation; forest  water  resources;  fish  and  wildlife  biology; 
natural  resources  planning  and  administration;  and  for- 
estry sciences. 

Courses  required  in  the  professional  core  and  concen- 
tration areas,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  all  courses  and 
details  of  other  academic  matters,  appear  in  the  separate 
School  of  Forest  Resources  Bulletin,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  dean,  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources, The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 
30602. 

Graduate  Study 

Through  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  the  fol- 
lowing advanced  degrees  are  offered:  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Forest  Resources,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
all  disciplines  related  to  forest  resources.  See  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Bulletin  for  further  information. 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Emily  H.  Quinn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  training  for  a 
number  of  professional  careers  and,  in  addition,  prepares 
students  for  effective  family  life.  The  curricula  provide 
well-rounded  programs  of  general,  scientific,  and  techni- 
cal education. 

About  one  half  of  the  requirements  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics degree  are  planned  to  provide  general  education 
for  personal  enrichment  and  to  serve  as  a  base  on  which 
to  build  specialized  professional  courses.  The  remainder 
of  the  courses  provide  training  for  professions.  Ten  major 
areas  of  specialization  and  a  general  major  are  available. 
Special  programs  allow  able  students  to  concentrate  in 
both  a  major  area  of  home  economics  and  a  related  area 
of  science.  Men  and  women  students  from  other  schools 
in  the  University  also  may  take  courses  in  home  and 
family  education  or  in  technical  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics. 


Career  Opportunities 

Many  diverse  career  opportunities  are  open  to  the  grad- 
uate in  home  economics.  A  student  may  prepare  for  an 
educational  career  in  elementary,  junior  high  or  senior 
high  schools,  nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  in  pre- 
school programs  for  children  in  hospitals,  schools  and 
day  care  centers,  in  youth  group  or  adult  group  work;  an 
industrial  career  in  commercial  and  financial  companies, 
consultant  firms,  in  merchandising,  product  develop- 
ment laboratories,  public  utilities,  and  trade  and  indus- 
trial associations;  a  communications  career  in 
advertising,  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  journals, 
in  radio  and  television;  or  a  career  in  dietetics  and  insti- 
tutional management. 


Facilities 

Dawson  Hall  and  its  annex,  located  on  South  Campus, 
house  the  modern  and  fully  equipped  teaching  labora- 
tories and  classrooms  for  equipment,  foods,  nutrition, 
textiles,  clothing,  housing  and  home  furnishings,  as  well 
as  research  laboratories,  student  and  faculty  lounges,  and 
an  auditorium. 

Four  home  management  residence  laboratories  serve 
as  teaching  laboratories  for  home  management  and 
home  furnishings.  Students  living  there  in  small  groups 
for  a  quarter's  residence  gain  experience  in  applying 
their  training  to  a  family  situation. 

The  Child  and  Family  Development  Center  houses  lab- 
oratories for  instructional  and  research  activities  which 
provide  opportunities  for  observations  of  and  work  with 
normal  infants,  children  under  six,  parents  and  families. 
In  addition,  facilities  are  provided  for  the  observation  of 
groups  of  retarded  children  at  the  Athens  Unit  of  the 
Georgia  Retardation  Center. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 


Graduate  Study 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  graduate  study  in 
several  phases  of  work  leading  to  either  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  or  the  Master  of  Home  Economics  de- 
gree, administered  by  the  Graduate  School.  For  further 
information,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


Degree  Requirements 

A  student  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  general  de- 
gree requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  set  down  in  the  general  information  section  of 
this  bulletin. 


Hours 

A  total  of  195  quarter  hours  is  required  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics  degree. 
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Grade  Average 

Any  student  who  does  not  have  an  average  grade  of  2.0 
or  more  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  in  which  85  academic 
quarter  hours  of  work  have  been  completed  will  not  be 
entitled  to  continue  in  attendance  in  the  School  of 
Home  Economics  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
dean.  Such  permission  will  be  granted  only  in  exception- 
al cases;  required  will  be  satisfactory  achievement  in  bas- 
ic freshman  and  sophomore  courses.  An  average  of  at 
least  2.0  must  be  earned  in  all  courses  taken  either  in 
home  economics  or  in  the  joint  major  area  of  concentra- 
tion before  credit  for  the  course  will  be  given  for  gradua- 
tion. 

Choosing  a  Major 

The  major  concentration  is  given  upon  completion  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  dean  of  the  school.  The  major  should 
conform  to  one  of  the  plans  listed  under  major  concen- 
trations. Minor  changes  in  programs  may  be  made  upon 
recommendation  of  the  major  professor  with  approval  of 
the  dean. 

Special  Programs 

Home  Economics  and  Natural  or  Social  Science 
Men  and  women  students  may  take  special  programs 
designed  to  provide  concentration  in  a  single  major  area 
of  home  economics  and  in  a  related  area  of  natural  or 
social  science.  This  type  of  program  may  be  taken  only 
by  a  student  of  proven  academic  ability  and  with  permis- 
sion of  the  dean.  The  curriculum  will  be  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  student,  but  must  include  at  least  80 
quarter  hours  of  general  education  (humanities  and  sci- 
ences), 40  quarter  hours  in  courses  numbered  200  or 
above  in  the  major  area  of  home  economics,  and  40 
quarter  hours  in  specified  related  areas  of  science.  These 
special  programs  are  particularly  suitable  for  students 
planning  for  graduate  study  in  certain  subject  matter 
areas  of  home  economics. 

Honors  Program 

Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  both 
junior  and  senior  division  honors  programs.  Home  eco- 
nomics honors  courses  are  listed  under  the  respective 
departments.  Interested  students  also  should  consult  the 
listing,  Program  for  Superior  Students. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Core  Curriculum 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28. 


AREA  II 


AREA  I  HUMANITIES 

English  101,  102  10 

Literature:   English   or  foreign   lan- 
guage, or  classical  culture;  philos- 


HOURS 
20 


AREA  III 


ophy,   speech,  communications, 
art  10 

MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  20 

Astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chem- 
istry, physical  geography,  geolo- 
gy, physics,  physiology,  or 
zoology  5 

Mathematics:  Select  from  Math- 
ematics 100,  101,  105,  116,  235, 
253;  Statistics  200,  500;  Philoso- 
phy 258  5 

Laboratory  sequence:  At  least  10 
hours  must  be  taken  in  one  labo- 
ratory science  sequence  from  bi- 
ology, botany,  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology,  zoology  10 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  20 

Introductory     anthropology,     eco- 
nomics, psychology,  or  sociology  as 
appropriate  to  intended  major/So- 
cial Sciences:  Hours  not  specified 
for  a  designated  major  shuld  be 
selected  from  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, human  geography,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  or  sociology     5 
History  5 

Political  Science  101  5 


AREA  IV 


30 


15 


COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR 
Home    economics    courses    from 

family   relations,   food,   clothing 

and  home  furnishings 
Courses  specified  for  a  particular 

major  including,  but  not  limited 

to,  art,  physical  or  social  sciences   15 


Major  Concentration  and  Electives  79 

At  least  40  hours  should  be  selected  to  meet  require- 
ments of  the  concentration.  All  grades  in  home  eco- 
nomics courses  must  be  C  or  above. 

Note:  Requirements  for  concentration  in  early  childhood 
education  and  child  development  and  mental  retarda- 
tion differ  somewhat  from  general  requirements  listed 
above;  refer  to  specific  concentration. 

Other  Degree  Requirements  20 

The  following  four  5-hour  courses  totalling  20  hours  are 
required  of  all  students  pursuing  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home  Economics  degree:  Child  and  Family  Develop- 
ment 210;  Clothing  and  Textiles  210;  Foods  and  Nutrition 
210;  and  Housing  and  Home  Management  210.  This  re- 
quirement is  effective  for  all  incoming  freshmen  fall 
quarter,  1973. 

Any  courses  exempted  with  or  without  credit  by  ad- 
vanced placement  shall  satisfy  the  specific  degree  re- 
quirement; courses  exempted  without  credit  may  be 
replaced  by  free  electives. 

All  academic  regulations  of  the  University  in  respect  to 
residence  and  degree  requirements  must  be  satisfied. 

Total  Academic  Hours  (minimum)  195 

This  total  includes  189  academic  hours  required  by  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  to  satisfy  degree  require- 
ments, plus  six  hours  of  physical  education  to  satisfy 
University  requirements.  This  total  excludes  any  credit 
hours  for  basic  ROTC. 
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Science  and  Social  Science  Requirements 
Science  requirements  for  certain  concentrations  in  addi- 
tion to  mathematics  and  Chemistry  111  or  121,  a  10  hour 
laboratory  sequence,  and  a  minimum  of  20  hours  are  as 
follows: 

Clothing  and  Textiles:  Chemistry  261. 

Child  Development  and  Mental  Retardation:  Biology 
101. 

Dietetics  and  Institution  Management:  Chemistry  112 
or  122,  261;  Biochemistry  301,  Microbiology  350;  Physiol- 
ogy (VPH)  310. 

Early  Childhood  Education:  Mathematics,  5  hours  min- 
imum (Mathematics  205,  206  are  suggested);  total  min- 
imum mathematics  and  sciences,  30  hours. 

Experimental  Foods:  Chemistry  112  or  122,  261;  Bio- 
chemistry 301;  Microbiology  350,  395. 

Home  Economics  Education:  Chemistry  261. 

Housing  and  Home  Management:  Chemistry  261; 
Physics  127. 

Social  Science  requirements  for  certain  majors  in  addi- 
tion to  Psychology  101  and  a  minimum  of  20  hours  are 
as  follows: 

Clothing  and  Textiles:  Economics  105;  Marketing  360. 

Child  Development  and  Child  Development  and  Men- 
tal Retardation:  Sociology  105. 

Dietetics  and  Institution  Management:  Psychology  371 
or  414. 

Early  Childhood  Education:  Sociology  105;  minimum, 
25  hours. 

Family  Development:  Sociology  105. 

Furnishings  and  Interiors:  Economics  105;  Sociology 
105. 

Home  Economics  Education:  Economics  105,  Chemis- 
try 261. 

Home  Economics  and  Journalism:  Economics  105;  Psy- 
chology 371. 

Housing  and  Home  Management:  Economics  105  and 
one  senior  division  course. 

Major  Concentrations 

Child  and  Family  Development 

Concentration  in  Family  Development  (CFD) 
Preparation  for  work  with  agencies  dealing  with  family 
adjustment,  child  serving  agencies,  or  positions  requir- 
ing professional  work  in  family  life  as  a  focus.  Students 
interested  in  research  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will 
be  prepared  for  advanced  study  with  this  major. 


395,  Child  Development 

461,  The  Family 

493,  Family  in  the  Community 

495,  Contemporary  Family 

496,  Parent  Education 

Approved  electives  in  child  and  family 
development,  sociology  or  psychology 


HOURS 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 


Concentration  in  Child  Development  (CFD) 
Preparation  for  work  with  young  children  through  public 
and  private  nursery  schools,  child-serving  agencies,  and 
children's  clinics  and  hospitals.  Students  interested  in 
research  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will  be  prepared 
for  advanced  study  with  this  major. 


4%,  Parent  Education  5 

408,  Development  of  Young  Child  5 
591,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Activities  5 
311-12,  Practicum  in  Child  and  Family 

Development  10 
594,  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 

Administration  5 

Approved  electives  32-44 

Concentration  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
Preparation  for  teaching  in  nursery  school,  kindergarten, 
and  primary  grades  1-3;  a  joint  major  with  the  College  of 
Education.  In  addition  to  courses  listed  above  under  the 
concentration  in  child  development  (except  594),  those 
listed  below  are  also  required.  Certain  core  courses  in 
home  economics  (Foods  and  Nutrition  306  or  350,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Management  343,  368,  369)  are  not  re- 
quired in  this  major;  no  elective  hours  are  available.  This 
program  leads  to  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  primary 
schools  from  kindergarten  through  grade  three. 

HOURS 

Introduction  to  Education  303  5 

Art  305  or  Music  303  and  304  5-6 

Reading  Education  401,  Elementary  5 

English  Education  300,  Children's  Literature  3 

English  Education  338,  Elementary  Methods  3 

Mathematics  Education  337  3 

Science  Education  339  3 

Social  Studies  Education  340  3 

Basic  Curriculum  333  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 

Early  Childhood  Practicum  345  1 

Early  Childhood  Student  Teaching  346  and  347  10 

Concentration  in  Child  Development  and  Mental 
Retardation 

Preparation  for  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at  early 
developmental  levels  in  child  care  centers,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  Students  interested  in  research,  administrative 
positions,  or  college  teaching  in  this  area  will  be  prepar- 
ed for  advanced  study  with  this  major.  In  addition  to 
courses  listed  under  the  concentration  in  child  develop- 
ment, the  courses  listed  below  are  required  (instead  of 
elective  hours). 

HOURS 

Education  303,  Introduction  to  Education  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  5 
Exceptional  Children  500,  501,  505,  515,  595,  346, 

347,  348  40 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

(Psychology)  450  5 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Preparation  for  work  in  retailing  and  commercial  or  ed- 
ucational fields  related  to  this  area.  Further  study  is  re- 
quired for  concentration  in  fashion  and  design  or 
advanced  study  for  college  teaching  or  research.  Elec- 
tives may  be  chosen  to  meet  professional  interest. 


390,  Infant  Development 
395,  Child  Development 
492,  Child  Guidance 


HOURS 
5 
5 
5 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 

122  or  123,  Construction 
223,  Family  Clothing 
321,  Advanced  Clothing 
360,  Advanced  Textiles 
561,  Clothing  and  Textile  Economics 
Three  additional  courses  numbered  300  or 
above 


HOURS 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 

15 
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Electives  in  related  concentration  approved 

by  adviser  15 

Electives  17-22 

Dietetics  and  Institution  Management 

This  major  meets  the  requirements  of  the  American  Diet- 
etic Association  for  admission  to  all  types  of  approved 
dietetic  internships  and  for  membership.  It  prepares  the 
student  for  administrative  and  therapeutic  dietetics  as 
well  as  for  the  teaching  of  dietetics  and  for  the  graduate 
year  in  hospital  dietetics.  Students  are  also  prepared  for 
school  lunch,  or  institutional  management  if  electives 
are  selected  properly. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 

HOURS 

306,  Foods  5 

351,  Nutrition  5 

354,  Quantity  Cookery  5 

372,  Institution  Management  5 

452  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition  5 

453,  Nutrition  in  Disease  5 

550  or  554,  Experimental  Foods  5 

574,  Food  Purchasing  5 

Microbiology  350  5 

Psychology  371  or  414  5 

Biochemistry  301  or  451  5 

Educational  Psychology  304  or  305  5 

Accounting  107  3 

Electives  12-14 

Suggested  electives:  Foods  and  Nutrition  357, 

.550  or  554,  572. 

Experimental  Foods 

This  major  offers  training  for  students  interested  in  ed- 
ucational, experimental,  and  promotional  work  in  com- 
mercial fields,  such  as  home  service  work,  commercial 
food  demonstration,  or  testing  laboratories.  A  student 
may  confer  with  his  adviser  in  the  selection  of  a  se- 
quence of  electives  to  meet  individual  professional  in- 
terests. Requirements  for  membership  in  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  may  be  met  through  proper  choice 
of  electives. 


Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 

306,  Foods 

351,  Nutrition 

357,  Food  Demonstration 

452  or  353,  Advanced  Nutrition 

550,  Experimental  Foods 

554,  Experimental  Foods 

Microbiology  350 

Biochemistry  301  or  451 

Electives 


HOURS 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
29-31 


Suggested  electives:  Art  308;  Food  Science  409;  Educa- 
tional Psychology  304  or  305;  Journalism  368;  Microbiolo- 
gy 395,  389;  Psychology  414,  371;  Statistics  200;  Foods  and 
Nutrition  354,  574. 

Furnishings  and  Interiors  (HMG) 

Preparation  for  work  in  retailing,  mass  media  or  educa- 
tional fields  related  to  the  areas  of  furnishings  and  interi- 
ors. Emphasis  is  on  the  consumer  aspects  of  selecting, 
using  and  maintenance  of  furnishings.  Further  study  is 
required  to  qualify  for  a  furnishings  specialist  or  college 
teaching. 

HOURS 
Special  Requirements:  Art  120,  300,  389  15 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG)  21 


364,  Family  Economics  5 

376,  Housing  3 

377,  Practical  Furnishings  3 
475,  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing  5 

477,  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings  5 
Special  Interests:  Select  Option  A,  B  or  C 

A.  Retailing  and   marketing  or  furnishings: 

Marketing  360,  560,  Accounting  107.  13 

B.  Mass  media:  Journalism  260,  280,  351.  15 
C    Educational   and   consultation   emphasis: 
Journalism  260,  Environmental  Design  400.  10 

Electives  (approved  by  major  professor)  15-25 

378,  Housing  Design  and  Construction  5 

471,  U.S.  Study  Tour  5-10 

472,  Foreign  Study  Tour  5-10 

478,  Fabrics  for  Furnishings  and  Interiors  5 
480,  Housing  Developments  5 
547,  Residential  Lighting  5 

570,  The  Consumer  and  the  Market  5 

571,  Furnishings  and  Interiors  for  Low  Income 
Housing  5 

572,  Furnishings  Manufacture  and  Retailing 
Industries  5 
575,  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Furnishings 

and  Interior  Display  5 

Approved  other  electives  5-15 

Housing  and  Management 

This  major  provides  training  for  careers  in  home  service, 
management  of  multiple-unit  or  public  housing  projects, 
and  assistance  to  architects,  decorators,  and  household 
appliance  companies. 


Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 

364,  Family  Economics 

376,  Housing 

377,  Practical  Furnishings 
480,  Housing  Developments 

Select  from  the  following  10-20  hours: 
378,  Housing  Design  and  Construction 

471,  U.S.  Study  Tour 

472,  Foreign  Study  Tour 

475,  Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing 

476,  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home 

477,  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings 

546,  Equipment  Testing 

547,  Residential  Lighting 

570,  The  Consumer  and  the  Market 

571,  Furnishings  and  Interiors  for 
Low-Income  Families 

Clothing  and  Fextiles  (CLF) 
122  or  123,  Construction 
321,  Advanced  Clothing 


HOURS 
5 
3 
3 
5 
10-20 


Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 
306,  Foods  5 

351,  Nutrition  5 

Electives  21-23 

Electives  must  be  approved  by  major  professor 
and  should  be  scheduled  after  requirements  of 
this  major  have  been  satisfied.  Suggested  elec- 
tives: Art  216,  287,  351,  387,  389;  Journalism  377; 
Landscape  Architecture  255,  313;  Sociology  409, 
431;  Statistics  200. 

General  Home  Economics 

The  general  major  is  planned  to  give  a  broad  cultural 
course  and  training  for  homemaking.  There  are  fewer 
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required  courses  and  opportunity  exists  for  many  elec- 
tees. Specialized  interests  may  be  followed  through 
careful  choice  of  electives. 

Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 
122  or  123,  Construction  3 

321,  Advanced  Clothing  5 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD) 
390,  Infant  Development  or 
395,  Child  Development  5 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 

364,  Family  Economics  5 

Home  Economics  electives  15 

Electives  32-34 

General  majors  must  select  at  least  15  electives 
hours  in  one  field  over  and  above  specified 
courses. 

Home  Economics  and  Art 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  art  is  offered  jointly 
by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Department 
of  Art.  It  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  spe- 
cialization in  interior  design,  crafts,  ceramics,  drawing 
and  painting,  or  commercial  art. 

HOURS 
Art  120,  130,  and  230  or  240  15 

Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMG) 
376  or  480,  Housing  3-5 

377,  Practical  Furnishings  3 

Home  Economics  electives  15 

Art  electives  15-20 

Arts  and  Sciences  (See  total  requirements)  15 

Electives  5-15 

The  art  electives  may  be  selected  with  approval 
of  adviser  from  the  areas  of  interior  design, 
crafts,  ceramics,  drawing  and  painting,  or  com- 
mercial art. 

Home  Economics  Education 

The  major  in  home  economics  education  is  offered  joint- 
ly by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the  College  of 
Education.  It  fulfills  the  requirements  for  teaching  in 
both  vocational  and  non-vocational  homemaking  de- 
partments of  Georgia  high  schools.  The  graduate  in  this 
program  is  qualified  to  receive  a  four  year  professional 
certificate. 

Students  who  have  not  taken  home  economics  cours- 
es within  six  years  prior  to  the  date  of  registration  for 
completion  of  requirements  for  a  degree  in  this  major  or 
for  professional  certification  must  take  at  least  20  hours 
of  course  work  in  home  economics. 


Housing  and  Home  Management  (HMC) 

364,  Family  Economics  5 

376  or  377,  Housing  or  Practical  Furnishings  3 

Education 
Educational  Psychology  305,  Adolescent 

Psychology  5 

Home  Economics  Education  335,  Curriculum 

Planning  5 

Home  Economics  Education  336,  Teaching 

Procedures  5 

Home  Economics  Education  345,  School 

Practicum  1 

Home  Economics  Education  346-7-8, 
Apprentice  Teaching  15 

Electives  11-13 

Prerequisites  for  Home  Economics  Education  335  and 
336  are  as  follows:  Clothing  and  Textiles  224,  Foods  and 
Nutrition  306,  Housing  and  Home  Management  343,  and 
Child  and  Family  Development  293  and  390  or  395,  and 
overall  average  grade  of  2.5  or  above;  evidence  of  fitness 
for  teaching. 

Suggested  electives:  Child  and  Family  Development 
461;  Art  513;  Food  Science  409;  Horticulture  311;  Journal- 
ism 537;  Landscape  Architecture  313;  Psychology  258; 
Recreation  118,  385,  387;  Sociology  427. 

Home  Economics  and  Journalism 

The  major  in  home  economics  and  journalism  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Home  Economics  and  the  School 
of  journalism.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  jour- 
nalistic work  related  to  home  economics  with  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  radio,  television  or  other  areas  of  the 
communications  field. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 


HOURS 

3 

15 

10 

25 

14-16 


122  or  123,  Construction 
Home  Economics  electives 
Journalism  203  and  204.  Mass  Communications 
Journalism  electives 
Electives 

Journalism  electives.  Select  at  least  10  hours  in  one  of 
the  three  sequences  listed  below;  then  expand  in  that 
sequence  or  combine  two  sequences. 

The  three  major  sequences  are:  journalism,  with  con- 
centrations in  newspaper,  magazine,  or  broadcast  news; 
advertising-public  relations,  with  concentrations  in  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations;  and  radio-television-film, 
with  concentrations  in  radio,  television,  and  film. 


Clothing  and  Textiles  (CLT) 

122  or  123,  Construction 
321,  Advanced  Clothing 

Child  and  Family  Development  (CFD) 
390,  Infant  Development 
395,  Child  Development 
495,  Contemporary  Family 

Foods  and  Nutrition  (FDN) 
306,  Foods 
351,  Nutrition 
357,  Food  Demonstration 


HOURS 
3 
5 
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THE  HENRY  W. 
GRADY 
SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Warren  K.  Agee,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purposes  and  Scope 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are: 

(1)  to  offer  the  student  a  program  of  study  com- 
bining the  essential  elements  of  both  a  liberal 
and  a  professional  education; 

(2)  to  engage  in  research  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge  about  mass  commu- 
nication; and 

(3)  to  provide  services  to  the  mass  media  and  rela- 
ted organizations,  as  well  as  to  other  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  the  various  publics 
affected  by,  and  affecting,  mass  communica- 
tion. 

The  curriculum  leading  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
journalism  degree  is  a  four-way  program  which  contains 
liberal  arts  courses,  communications  courses,  a  major  in 
one  of  three  sequences,  and  a  minor  in  non-journalism 
subjects  related  to  the  major  field  of  study.  In  total  hours, 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  courses  provide  a 
broadly  based  liberal  arts  background,  and  one-fourth 
involve  study  in  professional  communication. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  journalism  today 
encompasses  the  entire  mass  communications  field.  It 
includes  metropolitan,  suburban -and  small-town  news- 
papers; press  services  and  syndicates;  radio;  television; 
film;  industrial  and  professional  publications;  general 
magazines;  various  aspects  of  book  publishing;  advertis- 
ing; public  relations;  much  of  the  production  and  pro- 
motion activities  in  motion  pictures  and  the  theater;  and 
editorial,  instructional  and  research  endeavors  for 
schools,  colleges  and  various  social,  civic  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  housed  in  a  modern  multi- 
million  dollar  communications  center  which  provides 


some  of  the  best  instructional  facilities  available.  Includ- 
ed are  classrooms  equipped  with  closed  circuit  color 
television  equipment,  two  large  theater-style  auditori- 
ums, newspaper  and  broadcast  news  facilities,  advertis- 
ing and  graphics  laboratories,  color-equipped  television 
studios,  modern  radio  studios,  photographic  laborator- 
ies, film  production  and  processing  facilities,  and  ample 
classroom  space. 

Accreditation 

The  four  programs  of  the  School  have  been  accredited  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism. 
These  programs  are  advertising,  journalism,  public  rela- 
tions and  radio-television-film. 


Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  the  undergraduate  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism. 

Graduate  Study 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  journalism 
is  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  Refer 
to  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  for  further  information. 

Second  Degree  Program 

A  student  who  has  earned  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.5  based  on  a  4.0  scale  and  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  belonging  to  a  standard 
regional  association  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the 
A.B.  in  Journalism  degree  with  a  minimum  of  55  hours  in 
journalism,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
school.  All  persons  receiving  a  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty are  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  Georgia.  Also,  examinations  on  the 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia are  required  of  all  persons  receiving  a  degree  from 
the  University.  (Please  refer  to  General  Information, 
page  28,  for  examinations  and/or  courses  to  fulfill  these 
requirements.)  The  90-hour  residence  rule  does  not 
apply  to  second  degree  majors. 
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Degree  Requirements 

Students  are  required  to  acquaint  themselves  with  gen- 
eral degree  requirements  applicable  to  all  students  of  the 
University  as  set  down  in  the  general  information  section 
of  this  catalog. 


Hours  and  Residency 

Journalism  students  entering  the  University  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  minimum  of  195  quarter  hours,  in- 
cluding physical  education.  Physical  education  carries 
one  academic  hour  of  credit  each  quarter,  up  to  six  quar- 
ters. Students  who  entered  prior  to  September  1,  1967, 
must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  185  quarter 
hours  plus  required  physical  education  courses. 

All  students  must  have  a  minimum  of  90  quarter  hours 
in  residence  at  The  University  of  Georgia  to  graduate.  No 
more  than  55  hours  of  the  195  needed  for  graduation  may 
be  taken  in  journalism  courses. 


Grades 

Journalism  students  are  required  to  maintain  grades  of 
2.0  or  better  in  all  communications  courses,  and  must 
obtain  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  or  better  on  all  work 
done  at  the  University  in  order  to  graduate. 

Re-Examinations 

The  School  of  Journalism  will  not  authorize  a  senior  re- 
examination in  any  course  offered  by  the  school  except 
during  a  senior's  graduating  quarter  and  then  only  if  the 
final  examination  is  the  reason  for  making  the  insuffi- 
cient grade.  The  dean's  office  must  recommend  the  re- 
examination. 


Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  in  the  School  of  Journalism  is  assigned  to 
a  faculty  member  who  serves  as  his  academic  adviser. 
Usually  he  will  have  two  advisers  during  his  time  at  the 
University,  a  general  adviser  during  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  and  a  faculty  member  from  his  major 
sequence  during  his  junior  and  senior  years. 


Selecting  a  Major 

Before  a  student  completes  75  hours,  he  or  she  must 
complete  a  lower  division  checkout  and  select  a  major 
sequence  to  obtain  an  upper  division  adviser.  If  the  stu- 
dent has  not  met  his  lower  division  requirements  (in- 
cluding completion  of  the  University  core  curriculum, 
proper  grades  in  English  101-102,  completion  of  physical 
education,  fulfillment  of  the  constitution  and  history  re- 
quirements, meeting  the  typing  requirement)  and  does 
not  present  a  2.0  cumulative  average,  he  is  placed  in  a 
provisional  major  status. 


Miscellaneous 

English  101-102:  Students  entering  the  University  prior 
to  September  1967  must  have  an  average  of  2.0  or  better 
in  English  101  and  102.  Students  entering  in  September 
1967  or  later  must  have  a  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  English 
101,  and  the  101-102  average  must  be  at  least  2.0. 


Typing:  Each  student  entering  the  School  of  Journalism 
after  June  1, 1969,  must  demonstrate  a  typing  proficiency 
before  enrolling  in  any  of  his  major  journalism  courses 
in  one  of  two  ways.  He  may  (1)  pass  a  typing  test  admin- 
istered by  the  school  or  (2)  enroll  in  and  complete  Bus- 
iness Education  303  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  test 
requires  the  student  to  type  an  average  of  40  words  per 
minute  for  three  minutes  with  a  total  of  five  errors  al- 
lowed. 

Address  Change:  Any  change  in  name  and/or  address 
(local  and  home)  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
Student  Records  Office  in  the  Academic  Building  and  to 
the  School's  office  of  student  affairs. 

Petitions:  Only  the  school's  executive  committee  may 
grant  exceptions  to  the  rules  and  the  curriculum.  If  a 
student  desires  an  exception,  he  must  submit  a  typed 
petition  to  his  adviser.  After  the  adviser  adds  his  rec- 
ommendation and  signs  the  petition,  the  student  should 
bring  it  to  the  school's  office  of  student  affairs.  The  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  student  affairs  will  send  the  stu- 
dent and  the  adviser  a  copy  of  the  executive  committee's 
decision. 

Programs  for  Superior  Students 

In  order  to  encourage  superior  academic  achievement, 
the  School  of  Journalism  endeavors  to  identify,  recruit, 
and  assimilate  into  the  University's  academic  life  stu- 
dents with  outstanding  academic  potential. 

These  students,  working  with  a  specially  assigned  ad- 
viser, often  are  able  to  develop  programs  of  study  which 
have  greater  flexibility  and  include  advanced  courses. 
Qualified  students,  upon  invitation,  are  urged  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  University  Honors  Program.  Most  of  the 
courses  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
but  academic  advisement  is  provided  by  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Almost  all  of  the  courses  in  the  University 
core  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Journalism  are  available 
as  Honors  courses.  A  number  of  senior  division  course 
opportunities  are  available  for  Honors  students,  includ- 
ing three  independent  reading  and/or  project  courses 
and  an  honors  thesis  course  offered  by  the  School  of 
Journalism.  In  these  courses  a  student  may  pursue  in- 
dependent study  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  pro- 
fessor whose  specialty  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student. 

Normally  students  enter  the  Honors  Program  in  their 
freshman  year;  however,  others  may  begin  participation 
at  any  time  they  qualify.  Interested  juniors  transferring  to 
the  University  should  inquire  about  opportunities  availa- 
ble to  them. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  may  qualify  for 
the  junior  division  Honors  Program  certificate  and  for 
graduation  with  honors. 

Honors  courses  usually  are  taught  in  small  sections  by 
senior  professors,  are  enriched  in  content,  and  are  pre- 
sented at  the  level  of  students  of  superior  ability.  In  some 
cases,  one  course  will  meet  a  two-course  requirement. 

Students  who  enter  the  University  with  outstanding 
records  often  receive  advanced  placement  because  of 
high  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
the  University's  advanced  placement  examinations,  and 
other  tests. 

The  student  may  exempt  a  course  and  be  eligible  for 
placement  in  an  advanced  course  in  the  respective  sub- 
ject or  may  receive  academic  credit  for  the  particular 
course,  thus  allowing  him  to  do  more  advanced  work 
and  finish  his  degree  requirements  more  rapidly. 
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Area  Study  Major 

Honors  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  University  Honors  Program's  area  study 
major. 

An  area  study  major  is  designed  to  allow  an  honors 
student  to  build  his  own  integrated  program  of  coher- 
ently defined  interdisciplinary  courses.  The  area  of  study 
may  be  chronological,  geographical,  subject  matter,  or 
any  other  logical  and  cohesive  program. 

The  area  study  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  50 
hours.  With  the  approval  of  the  University  council  for 
superior  students,  the  student  must  complete  at  least  30 
hours  in  senior  division  courses  in  the  School  of  journal- 
ism, including  20  hours  in  his  major,  and  20-30  hours  in 
non-journalism  courses.  This  does  not  alter  the  require- 
ment of  a  total  of  55  hours  in  journalism  courses  for  the 
A.B.J,  degree. 

Participation  in 
Graduate  Courses 

Qualified  honors  students  may,  with  proper  approval, 
participate  in  graduate  courses.  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree (not  graduate  credit)  shall  be  awarded,  and  will 
count  for  honors  credit  if  a  grade  of  B  or  higher  is  re- 
ceived. Joint  listed  (undergraduate-graduate)  courses  are 
not  included  in  this  provision  unless  the  classes  are 
taught  separately  and  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  sep- 
arate graduate  section  of  the  course. 

For  further  information  contact  the  coordinator  of  the 
programs  for  superior  students,  School  of  Journalism. 
Also,  see  the  general  information  on  the  Programs  for 
Superior  Students  in  this  bulletin. 

Program  for  Teacher  Certification 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  teaching  journalism 
and  mass  communications  in  high  school  may  follow 
one  of  two  routes: 

(1)  He  may  enroll  in  the  School  of  Journalism  to  re- 
ceive the  A.B.J,  degree  and,  at  the  same  time,  work  with 
the  College  of  Education  to  receive  certification  in  an- 
other subject  as  his  major  teaching  field.  (Georgia  does 
not  provide  teacher  certification  in  journalism  itself.) 
English  is  suggested  (but  not  required)  as  a  major  tech- 
ing  field  since  this  is  the  category  under  which  journal- 
ism comes  in  Georgia  high  schools. 

(2)  He  may  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education  for  the 
B.S.Ed,  degree  and  take  journalism  as  courses  related  to 
his  major  teaching  field  and/or  as  electives. 

In  following  either  route,  the  student  must  apply  at  the 
College  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  teacher  educa- 
tion program  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  completed 
75  hours  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.20  (including 
EFN  303).  Preferably  before  this  time,  he  should  make  his 
intentions  to  teach  known  both  to  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism and  the  College  of  Education  so  that  he  may  be 
assigned  to  an  adviser  in  each  school  and  have  a  satisfac- 
tory program  worked  out. 

Internship  and  Cooperative  Study 

Under  the  internship  plan,  qualified  students  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  an  internship  with  media 
throughout  the  region  and  nation.  Such  an  internship  is 
considered  highly  beneficial  to  a  student's  total  educa- 
tional experience. 

The  student  receives  five  hours'  credit  for  successfully 
completing  the  following  internship  requirements: 


A.  Internships  must  be  approved  in  advance  by 
the  student's  sequence  chairman.  A  written  re- 
quest must  be  submitted  by  the  student,  to 
include  a  job  description,  length  of  internship, 
name  of  supervisor(s)  and  rate  of  pay.  A  letter 
verifying  the  internship  must  be  submitted  by 
the  prospective  employer. 

B.  Internships  must  cover  a  minimum  of  eight 
weeks  of  fulltime  employment.  Students  may 
petition  for  a  waiver  of  this  requirement  under 
exceptional  circumstances. 

C  Each  sequence  will  offer  a  section  of  JRL  300  in 
the  fall  quarter.  Students  who  participate  in 
internships  must  register  for  JRL  300,  and  be 
prepared  to  submit  a  written  report  of  their 
internship  activity  and  experience,  and  fulfill 
such  other  requirements  as  the  instructor  de- 
termines. 

D.  A  written  report  must  be  filed  by  the  employer 
at  the  end  of  the  internship,  describing  the 
duties  performed  and  the  quality  of  the 
student's  work. 

E.  Each  sequence  may  impose  such  other  admin- 
istrative and  scholastic  requirements  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  fulfillment  of  a  satisfactory 
internship. 

If  a  student  receives  internship  credit,  it  becomes  one 
of  his  sequence  electives  and  must  be  included  in  the 
total  of  55  hours  in  journalism  courses  for  the  A.B.J,  de- 
gree. 

The  "co-op"  plan  allows  two  students  to  alternate  uni- 
versity study  and  employment  in  the  field  quarter  by 
quarter.  Arrangements  for  internship  and  "co-op"  study 
are  made  through  the  office  of  placement  services, 
School  of  Journalism. 

Graduation  Information 

A  student  should  apply  for  graduation  at  the  Registrar's 
Office  in  the  Academic  Building  within  10  days  after 
completing  135  hours.  The  School  of  Journalism,  in  coo- 
peration with  the  Registrar's  Office,  has  deadlines  for 
completing  graduation  check-out.  The  student  should 
check  the  bulletin  board  outside  the  office  of  student 
affairs  (room  201)  for  complete  graduation  information. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  cannot  graduate 
while  in  any  probationary  status.  Exceptions  can  be 
granted  only  by  the  School's  executive  committee  and 
must  not  conflict  with  University  regulations. 

Job  Placement 

The  School  of  Journalism  maintains,  through  its  own  job 
placement  office  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
University's  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement, 
services  to  assist  students  in  locating  jobs,  part-time 
while  in  school  and  on  a  permanent  basis  following  grad- 
uation. Work  opportunities  occur  with  radio  stations,  TV 
stations,  advertising  and  public  relations  agencies,  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  industrial  publications,  among 
others  Students  or  prospective  students  should  contact 
the  coordinator  of  placement  services  in  the  Journalism 
building. 

Each  year  an  employment  prospectus  is  published 
containing  pertinent  information  about  graduating  sen- 
iors, and  graduate  students  interested  in  full-time  em- 
ployment as  well  as  undergraduates  interested  in 
internships.  The  booklet  is  mailed  to  prospective  em- 
ployers throughout  Georgia  and  in  other  regions  as  well. 
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Other  Opportunities  for  Experience 

Although  it  is  a  University-wide,  and  not  a  School  of 
Journalism  laboratory  newspaper,  many  journalism  stu- 
dents work  on  The  Red  and  Black,  daily  student  newspa- 
per. Others  help  comprise  the  staffs  of  The  Pandora, 
student  yearbook;  The  Impression,  literary  magazine; 
and  other  campus  publications.  A  student  FM  radio  sta- 
tion, WUOC,  provides  practical  experience  opportuni- 
ties for  all  students.  All  student  publications  and  the 
radio  station  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
board  of  student  communications,  composed  of  stu- 
dents, faculty  members  and  administrators  across  the 
campus. 

The  School  of  Journalism  established  a  news  center  of 
its  own  in  1969.  The  center  provides  reporting,  editing, 
and  production  experience  under  close  faculty  supervi- 
sion for  students  in  both  print  and  broadcast  areas.  The 
school  also  operates  a  television  production  laboratory 
to  provide  production  experience  for  students.  Students 
also  may  obtain  much  practical  experience  in  producing 
educational  materials  for  the  Instructional  Resources 
Center,  a  University-wide  facility  housed  in  the  Journal- 
ism building. 

Journalism  students  also  are  employed  in  other  Uni- 
versity divisions  and  by  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations,  and  other  media  and  companies  in  northeast 
Georgia. 


Alumni  Relations 

The  alumni  service  program  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Journalism  Alumni  Association 
and  the  designation  of  a  faculty  member  as  coordinator 
of  alumni  relations.  Services  include  newsletters  and  bul- 
letins, Alumni  Day  activities,  and  coordination  of  alumni 
association  activities. 


Special  Services  and  Institutes 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  students  more  than  class- 
room instruction.  Each  year  numerous  institutes,  confer- 
ences, and  special  occasions  bring  together  students, 
faculty,  and  leading  communications  leaders  of  the  re- 
gion and  nation,  making  possible  a  blending  of  the  serv- 
ice and  instructional  functions  of  the  school. 

Among  the  annual  events  are  the  Georgia  Press  Insti- 
tute (co-sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Press  Association); 
Georgia  Radio  and  Television  Institute  (co-sponsored  by 
the  Georgia  Association  of  Broadcasters);  Southern  Bus- 
iness Communicators  Institute  (co-sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Business  Communicators);  and 
conventions  of  the  Georgia  Collegiate  Press  Association 
and  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association.  The  Geor- 
gia Center  for  Continuing  Education  on  the  University 
campus  also  co-sponsors  the  various  institutes. 

The  School  of  Journalism  administers  the  George  Fos- 
ter Peabody  Radio  and  Television  awards  for  each  year's 
most  distinguished  and  meritorious  broadcasting  pro- 
grams. Several  hundred  top  broadcasting  executives  of 
the  nation  assemble  in  New  York  City  annually  for  the 
presentation  of  these  awards,  described  as  "the  goal  of 
every  producer  in  radio  and  television."  The  program  is 
now  in  its  fourth  decade. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN 
JOURNALISM  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

University  Core  Curriculum  Summary 


Area  I 
Area  II 
Area  III 
Area  IV 
TOTAL 


Humanities 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Social  Sciences 

Courses  Related  to  Major 


HOURS 

20 
20 
20 
3Q 
90 


Journalism  School  Curriculum  Summary 

Communications  Core  Curriculum  0-101 

Major  Sequence  45 

Minor  30 

Physical  Education  6 
Electives  to  complete  a  minimum  of  195  hours     14-24 

TOTAL  195 

University  Core  Curriculum 
Requirements 

For  general  information  on  the  core  curriculum,  see  the 
General  Information  section  of  this  bulletin,  under  the 
listing  The  Core  Curriculum,  page  28. 


AREA 


AREA  II 


HUMANITIES 

English  101-102  (C  grade  or  better 
required  in  101;  2.0  average  re- 
quired for  both) 

Literature:  Two  course  sequence 
from  Comparative  Literature  121, 
122;  English  131, 132;  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian  or  Spanish  201,  202 

MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Mathematics  (at  least  5  hours  re- 
quired) from:  Mathematics  100, 
101, 105, 106, 116,  235,  253,  254 
Choice  of  Statistics  200  or 
Philosophy  258 

Science  (at  least  one  10-hour 
sequence  required):  Biology  101- 
102;    Botany  121-122,   Chemistry 
111-112, 121-122;  Geography  120- 
121;    Geology    125-126;    Physics 
127-128,137-138. 
Choice  of  one  of  the  following: 
Geography  104  or   Physical 
Science  101  or 
Horticulture  201 


HOURS 
20 


10 


10 


20 


5-10 


10-15 


0-5 


^Students  who  take  10  hours  in  communications  as  part  of 
Area  IV  will  have  10  additional  hours  to  complete  in  their  minor 
and/or  elective  areas. 
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AREA  III       SOCIAL  SCIENCE  20 

Political  Science  101  5 

History  111,  112,  113,  251  or  2522         5-10 
Anthropology  102;  Economics  105, 
106; 

Geography    101;    Philosophy    104; 
Psychology 
101;  or  Sociology  105  5-10 

AREA  IV       COURSES  RELATED  TO  MAJOR  30 

Language  (Select  one  of  the  follow- 
ing): 10-15 

(a)  Three  courses  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage 3  (courses  101-102-103  in 
a  modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  201-202-203  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Hebrew),  if  the  stu- 
dent offers  less  than  two  high 
school  units  in  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

(b)  Two  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guage3 (courses  103-104  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  203-304  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Hebrew),  if  the  student  of- 
fers two  or  more  high  school 
units  and  continues  the  same 
language  begun  in  high  school. 

(c)  Two  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guage3 (courses  101-102  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  or 
courses  201-202  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Hebrew),  if  the  student  of- 
fers' two  or  more  high  school 
units  and  changes  from  the  lan- 
guage begun  in  high  school 

OR 
Fine  Arts  (Art  300,  Drama  300,  Music 
300)  15 

Students  who  already  have  credit 
for  Fine  Arts  300  and  who,  there- 
fore, cannot  receive  credit  for  Art 
300  or  Music  300  are  permitted  to 
elect  the  Fine  Arts  requirement 
(as  opposed  to  language)  by  tak- 
ing the  following:  Fine  Arts  300, 
Drama  300,  and  either  Drama  222, 
Art  287  or  Art  288. 
No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Fine 
Arts  300  when  credit  is  already 
shown  for  Art  300  or  317,  Music 
300  or  343,  or  396H,  307H,  or 
300H. 
Humanities  or  Social  Science,  ex- 
clusive of  Journalism  5-20 
Journalism                                                 10 

Journalism 

Curriculum  Requirements 

Communications  Core  Curriculum.  The  following  com- 
munications courses  are  required  in  all  sequences  and 


are  part  of  the  school's  core  curriculum.  The  communi- 
cations core  curriculum  is  designed  to  introduce  begin- 
ning students  to  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  thought 
that  is  common  to  all  mass  communications  media  and 
areas.  The  core  prepares  students  to  enter  any  concentra- 
tion in  the  school  with  a  basic  understanding  of  mass 
communications  in  the  broad  sense  and  a  solid  introduc- 
tion to  the  concentration  of  their  choice. 


HOURS 
5 
5 


2 History  251-252:  All  students  receiving  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  the  University  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia.  This  test  may  be 
taken  only  once.  Satisfactory  completion  of  History  251  or  252 
exempts  students  from  taking  the  exam. 

^French,  Spanish,  German,  Linguistics  (Japanese),  Russian, 
Italian,  or  Portuguese. 


Journalism  101,  Mass  Communications  I: 
Survey 

Journalism  203,  Mass  Communications  II: 

Philosophy 

Except  under  special  circumstances,  all  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Journalism  must  (1)  com- 
plete Journalism  101  (Journalism  115  may  be 
taken  concurrently  with  101)  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  before  taking  Journalism  203  (the 
first  required  writing  course  in  each  sequence 
may  be  taken  concurrently  with  203)  and  (2) 
must  complete  both  communications  core 
courses  (101  and  203)  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C  before  taking  any  other  course  in  the  School 
of  Journalism. 
TOTAL  10 

Major  Sequences.  The  three  major  sequences 
available  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism are:  journalism,  with  majors  in  broadcast 
news,  magazine  journalism  or  newspaper  jour- 
nalism; advertising-public  relations,  with 
majors  in  advertising  or  public  relations;  and 
radio-television-film,  with  majors  in  film,  radio, 
television,  or  general  radio-television-film. 
TOTAL  45 

Minor.  The  minor  includes  those  subjects  that 
will  be  most  useful  to  the  major  field  of  study. 
Minor  courses  are  selected  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  student's  adviser.  One  subject 
matter  area  may  be  pursued  in  depth,  or  courses 
from  two  or  more  disciplines  may  be  chosen  to 
form  a  logical  whole.  By  careful  choice  of  the 
minor  and  electives,  a  student  may  obtain  the 
equivalent  of  a  double  major  in  communica- 
tions and  one  of  the  related  liberal  arts  or  one 
of  the  professional  areas  such  as  business. 
TOTAL  30 

Electives.  Within  the  program  of  study,  every 
student  may  select  several  elective  courses  to 
complete  the  total  requirement  of  195  quarter 
hours.  An  elective  course  is  any  course  selected 
by  the  student.  (Free  electives  do  not  include 
journalism  courses  or  basic  physical  education 
courses.)  Basic  and  advanced  ROTC  may  be 
used  as  elective  credit  and  can  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  student's  normal  course  load  of  15-18 
hours  per  quarter.  No  credit  will  be  awarded  for 
this  course  if  the  student  already  has  credit  for 
History  251  or  252.  Successful  completion  of 
History  100  will  fulfull  the  requirement  that 
each  student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia. 
TOTAL  14-24 

Physical  Education  6 

Total  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism  195 
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Major  Sequences 

Journalism 

This  sequence  is  designed  to  help  students  prepare  for 
news  and  editorial  careers  with  newspapers,  press  asso- 
ciations, magazines  and  the  broadcast  media.  A  student 
selects  one  of  three  concentrations — newspaper,  maga- 
zines, or  broadcast  news — as  his  major  interest  and 
builds  his  program  accordingly.  The  courses  listed  for 
each  concentration  are  in  addition  to  the  10  hours  re- 
quired in  the  communications  core  curriculum. 


Newspapers 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260, 
351, 
460, 


News  Writing  and  Reporting 
Editing  and  Makeup 
Public  Affairs  Reporting 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  280      Basic  Photography 

454      Law  of  Communication 

553      Editorials  and  Issues 

558  Magazine  Article  Writing 
560      Investigative  Reporting 
567     Contemporary  American 

Newspapers 

At  least  15  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or 
from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 
following  are  recommended: 
Journalism  204     Mass  Communications  III 

352      Graphic  Communications 

377      Photojournalism 

430     History  of  Mass  Media  in  the  U.S. 

440      Public  Opinion  Reporting 

557      Principles  of  Advertising 

559  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing 
564      Newspaper  Management 


Magazines 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260 
351 
558 


News  Writing  and  Reporting 
Editing  and  Makeup 
Magazine  Article  Writing 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 
Journalism  204     Mass  Communications  III 
280     Basic  Photography 
454      Law  of  Communication 
456     Contemporary  American 

Magazines 
460      Public  Affairs  Reporting 
553     Editorials  and  Issues 

559  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing 

560  Investigative  Reporting 

Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or 

from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 

following  are  recommended: 

Journalism   352      Graphic  Communication 

362      Fiction  Writing 

377      Photojournalism 

430      History  of  Mass  Media  in  the  U.S. 

440      Public  Opinion  Reporting 


Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 
News  Writing  and  Reporting 
Radio-Television  News 


557      Principles  of  Advertising 
563     Advanced  Fiction  Writing 
590     Business  and  Industrial  Pub- 
lications 

Broadcast  News 
Sequence  Core 
Required: 
Journalism  115 

260 

381 

Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 
Journalism  215      Radio-Television  Announcing 

280      Basic  Photography 

460  Public  Affairs  Reporting 

461  Advanced  Radio-Television  News 
560      Investigative  Reporting 

586     Cinematography 

Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or 

from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 

following  are  recommended: 

Journalism  204     Mass  Communications  III 
351      Editing  and  Makeup 
380     Introduction  to  Radio-Television 
440      Public  Opinion  Reporting 
454      Law  of  Communication 
553     Editorials  and  Issues 
565      Radio-TV  Station  Management 
583      Radio  Production 

Advertising-Public  Relations 
This  sequence  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  marketing  and  institutional  commu- 
nications of  business  and  other  organizations.  A 
student  may  concentrate  in  a  program  of  stu- 
dies leading  to  a  career  in  advertising  or  public 
relations.  The  courses  listed  for  each  concentra- 
tion are  in  addition  to  the  10  hours  required  in 
the  communications  core  curriculum. 


Advertising 
Sequence  Core 
Required: 
Journalism  557 

575 
576 


Principles  of  Advertising 
Advertising  Copy  Writing 
Advertising  Media 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism   352      Graphic  Communication 

410     Mass  Communications  Research 
574     Advertising  Campaigns 

578  Retail  Advertising 

579  Advanced  Advertising  Copy 
584  Radio-Television  Advertising 
598      Industrial  Advertising 

Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or 

from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 

following  are  recommended: 

Journalism  115      Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 

204     Mass  Communications  III 

280     Basic  Photography 
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454 
564 
565 

577 

Public  Relations 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  260 
352 
577 


Law  of  Communication 
Newspaper  Management 
Radio-Television  Station 

Management 
Public  Relations 


News  Writing  and  Reporting 
Graphic  Communications 
Public  Relations 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  410     Mass  Communications  Research 

590  Business  and  Industrial 

Publications 

591  Public  Relations  Administration 

592  Public  Relations  Communications 
595      Public  Relations  Campaigns 

Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  courses  listed  above  or 

from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  The 

following  are  recommended: 

Journalism  115      Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 

204     Mass  Communications  III 

215      Radio-Television  Announcing 

280     Basic  Photography 

351      Editing  and  Makeup 

377     Photojournalism 

380  Introduction  to  Radio-Television 

381  Radio-Television  News 
440      Public  Opinion  Reporting 
454     Law  of  Communication 

460  Public  Affairs  Reporting 

461  Advanced  Radio-Television  News 

557  Principles  of  Advertising 

558  Magazine  Article  Writing 
560     Investigative  Reporting 

575  Advertising  Copy  Writing 

576  Advertising  Media 

584      Radio-Television  Advertising 
598      Industrial  Advertising 


Radio-Television-Film 

This  sequence  provides  students  with  a  professional 
course  of  study  in  both  the  theory  and  techniques  of 
radio,  television,  and  film.  Every  major  is  required  to  take 
a  sequence  core  and  a  basic  skills  course.  In  addition, 
students  concentrating  in  broadcasting  are  required  to 
take  Journalism  382,  Program  Analysis  and  Planning, 
while  those  concentrating  in  film  are  required  to  take 
Journalism  280,  Basic  Photography.  Beyond  this  se- 
quence core,  each  student  selects  course  work  from  his 
area  of  interest  as  listed  below.  The  courses  offered  are 
designed  to  accommodate  students  interested  in  a  gen- 
eral approach  to  radio-television-film,  as  well  as  those 
wishing  to  specialize  in  radio-TV  management,  radio-TV 
performance,  radio  production,  TV  producing  and  di- 
recting, educational  TV,  or  film  production.  Students 
wishing  to  emphasize  broadcast  news  or  broadcast  ad- 
vertising will  select  a  number  of  courses  from  the  radio- 
TV-film  sequence,  but  will  concentrate  in  the  journalism 
or  advertising  sequence. 


Each  radio-television-film  major  is  required 
to  complete  one  of  the  following  writing  cours- 
es to  graduate: 

Journalism  204  Mass  Communications  III 

260  News  Writing  and  Reporting 

558  Magazine  Article  Writing 

575  Advertising  Copy  Writing 

587  Screen  Writing 

General  Radio-TV-Film 
Sequence  Core 
Required: 
Journalism  115 

380 

382 


Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 
Introduction  to  Radio-TV 
Program  Analysis  and  Planning 


Sequence  Major: 

Choose  15  hours  from  any  courses  in  the  radio- 
TV-film  sequence. 

Sequence  Electives: 

Choose  15  hours  from  the  radio-TV-film  se- 
quence or  any  communication  course,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  required  writing  courses  listed 
above. 


Radio 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115 
380 
382 

Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours 

Journalism  215 
381 
546 


565 

583 

584 


Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 
Introduction  to  Radio-Television 
Program  Analysis  and  Planning 

from  the  following: 

Radio-Television  Announcing 

Radio-Television  News 

Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV- 
Film 

Radio-Television  Station 
Management 

Radio  Production 

Radio-Television  Advertising 


Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  all  courses  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  including  the  above  list  and  at 
least  one  of  the  required  writing  courses.  The 
following  courses  are  recommended: 
Journalism  410     Mass  Communications  Research 
430      History  of  Mass  Media  in  the  U.S. 
440      Public  Opinion  Reporting 
454     Law  of  Communication 
557      Principles  of  Advertising 
577      Public  Relations 


Television 

Sequence  Core 

Required-: 

Journalism  115 
380 
382 


Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills  5 
Introduction  to  Radio-Television  5 
Program  Analysis  and  Planning 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 
Journalism  215      Radio-Television  Announcing 
543      Fundamentals  of  Television 
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Directing  5 

544  Television  Acting  and  Performing  5 

545  Advanced  Television  Directing  5 

546  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV- 

Film  5 

585     Television  Producing  5 

Sequence  Electives: 

At  least  15  hours  from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism including  the  above  list  and  at  least  one  of  the  re- 
quired   writing    courses.    The    following    courses    are 
recommended: 
Journalism   280 

381 

410 

430 

440 

490 

502 

503 

547 

548 

557 

565 

577 

584 

586 


Basic  Photography 

Radio-Television  News 

Mass  Communications  Research 

History  of  Mass  Media  in  the  U.S. 

Public  Opinion  Reporting 

The  Documentary 

ETV  Utilization 

ETV  Production 

Television  Staging 

Television  Lighting 

Principles  of  Advertising 

Radio-TV  Station  Management 

Public  Relations 

Radio-Television  Advertising 

Cinematography 


Film 

Sequence  Core 

Required: 

Journalism  115      Radio-TV-Film  Production  Skills 

280     Basic  Photography 

380     Introduction  to  Radio-Television 


491 
492 
546 

586 
587 
5% 


5 
5 
2 

5 

5 
5 
5 


Sequence  Major: 

At  least  15  hours  from  the  following: 

Journalism  490     The  Documentary 

Motion  Picture  History 
Theories  of  Film 
Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV- 
Film 

Cinematography 
Screen  Writing 
Motion  Picture  Production 
Sequence  Electives: 
At  least  15  hours  from  all  courses  in  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism including  the  preceding  list  and  at  least  one  of  the 
required  writing  courses.  The  following  courses  are  rec- 
ommended: 

Radio-Television  News  5 

Program  Analysis  and  Planning  5 

Mass  Communications  Research       5 
Public  Opinion  Reporting  5 

Principles  of  Advertising  5 

Radio-Television  Advertising  5 


Journalism  381 
382 
410 
440 
557 
584 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

J.  Ralph  Beaird,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Acting  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
American  and  Georgia  Bar  Associations. 

Purposes 

The  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  School  of  Law  are 
designed  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  common  law  and  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  statutory  laws.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  teach- 
ing the  student  how  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
the  legal  principles  learned.  The  school  also  undertakes 
to  shape  the  interests  and  aims  of  its  students  so  as  to 
make  them  respected  and  useful  citizens  and  to  instill  in 
them  that  high  sense  of  personal  honor  and  regard  for 
professional  ethics  that  should  characterize  members  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Method  of  Instruction 

In  general,  the  school  operates  under  the  case  method 
of  instruction  designed  to  enable  students  to  master  the 
common  law  and  equity  as  working  systems.  The  stu- 
dent studies  actual  cases,  deducting  from  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  involved,  and  this  approach  tends  to 
develop  in  the  student  the  power  of  analysis  of  legal 
problems.  In  addition,  however,  the  study  of  cases  is 
supplemented  by  statutory  and  textual  materials. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  drafting  of  legal  instru- 
ments by  requiring  the  students  to  prepare,  under  the 
supervision  of  an  instructor,  contracts,  leases,  deeds, 
wills,  charters,  and  other  legal  documents. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
cases  is  given  in  a  practice  court  under  conditions  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  prevailing  in  the  courts  of 
the  state  of  Georgia.  The  work  of  this  court  is  carried  on 


under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  judges, 
and  practitioners.  Exercises  conducted  relate  to  the  prep- 
aration of  pleadings,  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  witnesses,  writing  of  briefs,  presentation  of  arguments 
to  the  court  and  jury,  taking  of  cases  from  lower  courts 
to  appellate  courts,  and  other  related  subjects. 

Facilities 

The  Law  School  is  located  on  the  North  Campus  in  a 
splendid  structure  completed  in  1967.  Classrooms,  of- 
fices, and  the  Law  Library  are  housed  under  one  roof  and 
are  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  comfortable.  The  Law  Li- 
brary presently  houses  about  200,000  volumes,  and  is 
being  expanded  by  10,000  volumes  annually.  The  library 
is  administered  by  eight  professional  librarians,  plus  13 
other  full-time  employees.  Adjacent  to  the  Law  School 
and  available  to  law  students  is  the  University's  Main 
Library.  Law  Library  facilities  are  available  more  than  100 
hours  per  week. 

Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Law  offers  the  Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of 
Laws  degree.  Complete  information  about  these  degree 
programs  may  be  found  in  the  Law  and  Graduate  School 
Bulletins. 

Special  Programs 

Continuing  Legal  Education 

Beginning  in  1965,  the  School  of  Law  has  organized  the 
resources  of  The  University  of  Georgia,  the  State  Bar  of 
Georgia,  and  the  law  schools  of  Emory  and  Mercer  Uni- 
versities to  provide  timely  continuing  legal  education 
programs  for  attorneys  throughout  the  state. 

Sibley  Lectures 

Supported  by  the  Charles  Loridans  Foundation  of  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia,  the  John  A.  Sibley  Lectureships  in  Law  bring 
to  Athens  each  year  outstanding  legal  scholars  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  meet  with  regularly  sched- 
uled classes  in  their  fields. 
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Other  Activities 

In  addition,  IheCeorgia  Law  Review,  the  Journal  of  Inter- 
national and  Comparative  Law,  the  Prosecutorial  Clinic 
and  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society  offer  advanced 
students  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  publication 
of  legal  periodicals,  and  assist  in  counseling,  trial  prep- 
aration, and  trial  practice  in  local  courts. 

Placement 

The  School  of  Law  offers  assistance  to  every  law  graduate 
in  securing  suitable  professional  employment.  Through 
the  placement  office  the  law  student  is  offered  guidance 
and  counseling  in  selecting  an  employment  objective. 
While  the  stat>  of  Georgia  continues  to  attract  most  of 
the  law  graduates,  students  are  accepting  positions  in 
many  other  regions.  Graduates  are  located  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries  where 
they  are  serving  business,  industry  and  government,  as 
well  as  the  private  practice. 

Scholarships,  Loans,  and 
Student  Employment 

Law  students  are  eligible  for  scholarships,  grants,  loan 
funds,  and  part-time  employment  through  the  University 
and  the  Law  School.  See  the  Law  School  Bulletin,  or  write 
to  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  for  further  information. 

Admission 

General  Requirements 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  graduate  of  a 
college  of  approved  standing.  Compliance  with  min- 


imum standards  does  not,  however,  guarantee  admis- 
sion. "Acceptable  required  work"  connotes  more  than 
satisfaction  of  minimum  academic  requirements;  it  rep- 
resents, rather,  substantial  scholastic  attainment.  Moreo- 
ver, suitability  of  an  applicant  for  admission  should  be 
gauged  not  only  by  his  undergraduate  record,  but  also  by 
his  character  and  reputation,  the  nature  of  his  training 
and  experience,  and  by  his  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  law. 

No  fixed  pre-law  academic  program  is  required  for 
admission.  The  prospective  law  student  is  encouraged  to 
seek  a  broad  general  education  which  will  tend  to  devel- 
op ability  to  communicate  with  others  both  orally  and  in 
writing  and  yet  impart  substantive  knowledge  of  genu- 
ine intellectual  context.  History,  logic,  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, enough  science  to  appreciate  its  importance, 
economics,  government,  sociology,  psychology,  ac- 
counting, and  anthropology  are  especially  useful  prep- 
aration subjects  for  the  aspiring  lawyer. 

Law  School  Admission  Test 

Questions  relating  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  and 
application  procedures  generally  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Admissions  Office,  School  of  Law,  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 

Transfer  Students 

The  dean  may,  at  his  discretion,  give  full  credit  for  work 
done  in  law  schools  holding  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools.  It  is  recommended  that 
transfer  be  requested  only  after  completion  of  at  least 
one  year  of  study,  and  prior  to  beginning  the  third  year 
of  study,  in  order  to  meet  residence  requirements  for  a 
degree.  Transfer  requests  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
Law  School  admissions  office. 
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THE  SCHOOL 
OF  PHARMACY 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Kenneth  Lee  Waters,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Durward  Neal  Entrekin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  for 
the  comprehensive  academic  needs  of  the  profession  of 
pharmacy.  Manpower  needs  of  the  profession  are  sup- 
plied through  the  school's  undergraduate  educational 
program  which  prepares  students  for  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  and  through  its  graduate  program  which  pre- 
pares individuals  for  professional  specialization  and  for 
a  career  in  teaching  and  research.  The  postgraduate  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  profession  are  met  by  the  school's 
continuing  education  and  service  programs.  Faculty 
research  supports  all  of  these  programs  and  contributes 
to  the  advancement  of  the  body  of  pharmaceutical 
knowledge. 

Facilities 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  building  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  pharmacy  school  structures  in  the  United  States, 
having  won  an  award  for  design  excellence  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  Encompassing  some  96, 
000  square  feet  of  space,  it  is  completely  air-conditioned 
and  is  equipped  with  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  re- 
search facilities. 


Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy.  Complete  information  about  this 
degree  program  may  be  found  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Bulletin. 


Graduate  Study 

The  Graduate  School  of  The  University  of  Georgia  offers 
the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees 
in  various  specialty  areas  of  pharmacy.  Complete  infor- 
mation about  these  degree  programs  may  be  found  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Graduate  School  Bulletins. 


Pre-Pharmacy  Core  Curriculum 


HOURS 


AREA  I 


AREA  II 


AREA  III 


HUMANITIES 

English  101-102  10 

Speech  108  or  109  5 

Literature:  May  be  chosen  from 
Comparative  Literature  121,  122; 
English  131,  132,  203,  204;  or  for- 
eign languages  (intermediate 
level) 

MATHEMATICS  AND 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Mathematics    116    (or    equivalent 

precalculus  mathematics)  5 

Chemistry  121,  122,  223  15 


20 


20 


20 


AREA  IV 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

History  251  or  252  5 

Political  Science  101  5 

Economics  105  5 

Elective  (should  be  chosen  from 
History  11 1,1 12,  251,252;  Political 
Science  202,  203;  Psychology  101, 
258;  Sociology  105,  260,  293;  An- 
thropology 102  5 

COURSES  RELATED  TO  MA)OR  30 

Chemistry  240-241  10 

Biology  101-102  10 

Physics  127-128  10 

For  more  detailed  information,  refer  to  the  pre-phar- 
macy  program  outlined  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences section  of  this  bulletin,  or  write  for  a  School  of 
Pharmacy  Bulletin.  For  more  information  on  the  phar- 
macy professional  programs,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Phar- 
macy Bulletin  from:  Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 
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THE  SCHOOL 

OF 

SOCIAL  WORK 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  School  of  Social  Work  began  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  offering  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Social  Work  degree.  It  is  accredited  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Work  Education. 

Organization 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  a  professional  graduate 
school  for  those  already  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
any  field.  However,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
dean  and  faculty,  provision  is  made  for  professional  peo- 
ple such  as  welfare  workers  or  teachers  who  may  or  may 
not  have  a  bachelor's  degree  but  wish  to  upgrade  their 
professional  knowledge,  and  undergraduates  in  other 
fields  or  those  who  plan  to  pursue  an  M.S.W.  after  ob- 
taining their  bachelor's  degree. 


Purpose 

The  specific  educational  aims  of  the  master's  program, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  series  of  studies  involving  both 
class  and  field  learning,  are: 

1.  To  assure  the  student's  acquisition  of  skill  in 
the  component  methods  of  social  work; 

2.  To  provide  the  student  with  a  theoretical 
foundation  upon  which  he  can  build  an  un- 
derstanding of  human  behavior  in  all  its  subtle 
variety,  and  in  its  psychological,  social,  and 
cultural  dimensions;  and,  further,  to  enable 
him,  through  the  disciplined  use  of  self,  to 
employ  this  understanding  as  a  professional 
person; 

3.  To  establish  a  firm  conceptual  basis  for  the 
student's  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  the  social  welfare  system  in  this 


country,  with  emphasis  on  its  economic  and 
political  dimensions,  so  that  he  may  develop  a 
deep  commitment  to  social  action  toward  al- 
leviating human  need;  and 
To  stimulate  the  student  to  examine  his  own 
attitudes  and  values  so  that,  in  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  understanding,  he  may 
achieve  a  comfortable  identification  with  so- 
cial work  and  a  genuine  adherence  to  profes- 
sional ethics. 


Social  Work  as  a  Profession 

Social  work  is  one  of  the  professions  that  operates  within 
social  welfare.  Methods  in  social  work  involve  the  use  of 
self  in  a  relationship  designed  to  enhance  the  social 
functioning  of  clients.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the 
curriculum  of  this  graduate  program  provides  the  stu- 
dent with  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  beginning 
professional  application.  Because  of  a  marked  shortage 
of  qualified  social  workers,  graduates  are  in  considerable 
demand  to  staff  programs  designed  to  meet  human 
needs  in  the  present  period  of  rapid  social  change. 


Facilities 

The  School  of  Social  Work  is  located  in  Candler  Hall  on 
North  Campus.  Extensive  University  resources  enrich  the 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  Research  facili- 
ties include  the  machines  and  human  resources  of  the 
Computer  Center,  the  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research, 
and  the  Social  Work  Research  Center. 

The  Institutes  of  Community  and  Area  Development, 
Government,  and  Higher  Education  are  important  ad- 
juncts to  the  School  of  Social  Work.  In  addition,  many  of 
the  University  doctoral  programs,  including  sociology, 
psychology,  economics,  political  science,  education, 
philosophy,  and  business  administration,  are  related  to 
social  work. 
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Degree  Offered 

The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Financial  Aid 

The  University  provides  several  graduate  assistantships 
in  amounts  up  to  $2600  for  nine  month  appointments. 
Twenty-eight  federal  traineeships  are  also  administered 
by  the  school.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
offer  students  up  to  the  amount  of  $4900,  plus  tuition 
and  fees,  with  a  related  commitment  of  obligated  service 
at  a  higher  salary  following  graduation.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Admission 

In  addition  to  the  Graduate  School  requirements  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  demonstrated  potential  for  gradu- 
ate study  as  indicated  by  aptitude  scores  and  undergrad- 
uate scholarship,  the  School  of  Social  Work  assesses 
applicants'  potential  in  the  following  areas:  oral  and 
written  communication  skills,  interpersonal  competence 
and  toleration  for  frustration  and  stress,  relative  freedom 
from  prejudice,  self  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  others,  and  motivation  to  assist  others  in  prob- 
lem-solving efforts.  An  interview  with  a  faculty  member 
or  designated  social  worker  is  a  recommended  pre-ad- 
mission procedure. 

Successful  graduate  performance  in  social  work  is  ac- 
complished  by  students  with  varied  academic   back- 


grounds, but  a  concentration  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  humanities  is  of  value. 
Supervised  experience  as  a  sub-professional  social  work- 
er in  a  social  agency  enhances  capabilities  for  graduate 
study  in  many  cases. 

Hours  Required 

A  minimum  of  60  credit  hours  is  required  for  the  M.S.W. 
degree,  although  most  students  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
cumulate a  substantial  number  of  additional  credits  be- 
yond this  minimum. 

Transfer  Students 

A  student  may  transfer  credits  up  to  one  year  taken  from 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work,  subject  to  the  dean's 
approval.  However,  a  student  may  not  transfer  into  de- 
gree status  without  meeting  the  School's  formal  qualify- 
ing standards. 

Academic  Work  Load 

The  normal  academic  work  load  is  15  quarter  hours. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum,  course  offerings  and  areas  of  concentra- 
tion are  completely  explained  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  Bulletin.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  The  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602 
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THE  COLLEGE 
OF  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Richard  B.  Talbot,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

David  P.  Anderson,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 

Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate  Affairs 
Lester  M.  Crawford,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for 

Academic  Affairs 
Leslie  E.  McDonald,  B.S.,  D.V.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 

Development 
Harold  E.  Snyder,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose  and  Organization 

Veterinary  medicine  is  the  health  profession  that  applies 
the  principles  of  the  biomedical  sciences  to  health  and 
disease  in  animals,  contributes  to  many  areas  of  human 
need  through  research  and,  in  its  practice,  has  important 
direct  and  indirect  implications  for  human  health.  Its 
basic  concern  is  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
health  and  economic  welfare  of  our  nation.  Veterinary 
medicine  is  a  unique  combination  of  a  medical  science, 
an  agricultural  science,  and  a  biological  science. 

The  University  of  Georgia  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine is  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  pro- 
spective veterinarians  from  the  Southeast.  At  present, 
students  are  accepted  from  Georgia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  through  a  South- 
ern Regional  Education  Board  agreement  with  the  Col- 
lege. The  present  first  year  class  quotas  permit  Georgia 
to  enroll  29  students  each  year;  Maryland,  12;  North  Car- 
olina, 10;  South  Carolina,  10;  and  Virginia,  15.  The  exact 
representation  is  dependent  upon  the  credentials  of  the 
respective  individual  applicants.  A  maximum  of  76  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  the  four-year  curriculum  each  fall. 
The  College  is  officially  recognized  as  a  fully  accredited 
institution  by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  also  has  postgrad- 
uate instructional  responsibilities,  which  are  described 
in  the  separate  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Bulletin. 
Such  additional  training  is  necessary  to  prepare  students 
for  careers  in  teaching  and  research.  In  addition,  a  pro- 


gram of  continuing  education  for  veterinary  practition- 
ers is  offered  approximately  once  each  month  to  keep 
the  profession  up-to-date  on  advances  in  the  science 
and  art  of  veterinary  medicine. 

A  research  program  is  underway  to  insure  the  health 
of  the  animal  resources  of  Georgia  and  to  protect  the 
human  population  from  those  diseases  transmittable 
from  animals  to  man.  Studies  are  conducted  on  diseases 
of  farm  animals,  pets,  wildlife,  poultry,  fish,  marine  life, 
horses,  and  laboratory  animals.  These  research  programs 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  training  of  graduate  students. 

The  college  faculty  also  functions  in  various  service 
capacities  through  the  facilities  of  the  college's  Teach- 
ing Hospital  and  the  Veterinary  Diagnostic  Laboratories, 
located  in  Athens  and  at  Tifton,  Georgia. 

Facilities 

The  college  is  composed  of  clinics,  offices,  laboratories, 
and  classrooms  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  practicing 
clinicians  and  their  students.  Space  for  large  animal  sur- 
gery, classrooms,  auto-tutorial  instruction,  library,  and 
student  facilities  recently  has  been  added  to  the  college. 
A  new  wing  housing  26  offices  with  adjacent  laborator- 
ies, a  complete  electron  microscopy  suite,  laboratory 
animal  facilities,  environmental  control  rooms,  and  labo- 
ratories for  parasitology,  physiology,  pharmacology,  tox- 
icology, and  surgery  was  occupied  in  1972.  Further 
expansion  is  dependent  on  a  new  hospital  complex  still 
in  the  planning  stages.  Additional  space  for  maintaining 
research  animals  is  available  at  the  veterinary  farm  and 
the  Poultry  Disease  Research  Center. 

Diagnostic  Laboratories 

Frank  E.  Mitchell,  Director,  Tifton  Lab 
Edwin  A.  Holzinger,  Director,  Athens  Lab 

The  college  maintains  diagnostic  laboratory  facilities  in 
Tifton  and  Athens  to  assist  the  veterinarian  in  diagnos- 
ing animal  diseases.  Funded  by  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  laboratories  are  set  up  to  handle 
problems  concerning  large  and  small  domestic  animals, 
as  well  as  laboratory  and  exotic  animals.  Laboratory  ser- 
vices include  pathology,  microbiology,  toxicology,  and 
serology.  Both  facilities  are  staffed  by  veterinary  medical 
diagnosticians  and  technicians.  Though  the  labs  exist 
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primarily  as  a  service  to  animal  owners  through  their  vet- 
erinarians, many  diagnositc  cases  are  utilized  by  faculty 
members  for  instructional  purposes.  Extension  veterina- 
rians meet  with  citizen  groups  and  practitioners  in  these 
facilties  to  present  pertinent  information  or  recent 
developments  to  those  concerned. 

Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 

W.  L.  Chapman,  Director  of  Professional  Services 
Robert  L.  Gearhart,  Hospital  Administrator 

The  foremost  objective  of  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hos- 
pital is  to  provide  clinical  experience  for  students.  This 
method  of  instruction  enables  the  prospective  veterina- 
rian to  familiarize  himself  with  veterinary  clinical  cases 
under  the  supervision  of  practicing  clinicians.  The  staff 
is  composed  of  faculty  members  interested  in  various 
phases  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  including  in- 
ternal medicine,  surgery,  radiology,  dermatology, 
ophthalmology,  urology,  neurology,  gastroenterology, 
oncology,  reproduction,  equine  lameness,  food  animal 
and  equine  medicine  and  surgery,  and  herd  health  man- 
agement. In  addition,  the  staff's  services  and  hospital 
facilities  are  available  to  the  private  practitioner  on  a 
referral  or  consultation  basis  and  for  the  continuing  ed- 
ucation of  practitioners. 


Degree  Offered 

The  basic  professional  degree  offered  by  the  college  is 
the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  college  also 
administers  programs  leading  to  masters  and  doctoral 
degrees.  Specific  information  concerning  programs  at 
the  undergraduate,  professional,  graduate,  and  doctoral 
level  may  be  found  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Bulletin  and  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


Admission 

In  accordance  with  a  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
Agreement,  admission  to  the  four-year  professional  cur- 
riculum is  presently  limited  to  residents  of  Georgia,  Mar- 
yland, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  following 
offices  in  the  applicant's  respective  state: 

Office  of  the  Dean 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  State  University 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061 

Selection  of  students  is  the  responsibility  of  a  faculty 
committee.  The  committee  considers  applications  of 
candidates  who  have  met  the  minimum  academic  re- 
quirements, including  the  successful  completion  of  at 
least  two  years  of  college  study,  or  its  equivalent,  in  an 
accredited  college.  Other  factors  such  as  character,  per- 
sonality, health,  experience  with  animals,  general  knowl- 
edge, and  motivation  are  taken  into  consideration. 

In  order  for  the  student  entering  veterinary  medical 
college  to  be  academically  prepared,  he  must  have  ac- 
quired certain  basic  scientific  information.  Such  infor- 
mation ordinarily  is  obtained  in  the  following 
undergraduate  courses:  English,  physics1,  biology,  chem- 
istry (inorganic  and  organic1),humanities,  and  social 
studies. 

Although  two  years  of  college  is  the  minimum  require- 
ment, the  student  should  pursue  a  well-rounded  B.S.  de- 
gree program.  Listing  of  the  above  courses  is  not 
intended  to  minimize  the  importance  of  other  less  spe- 
cific educational  requirements.  The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  veterinary  medical  college  are  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  program  of  training  a  veterinarian  is 
a  continuous  one,  shared  by  both  the  undergraduate 
college  and  the  veterinary  medical  college.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  undergraduate  training  program  is  to  pro- 
vide the  prospective  student  with  the  technical 
information  and  skills  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  complete  the  course  in  a  veterinary  medical  college 
and  to  achieve  a  full  realization  of  his  potential  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  member  of  society.  All  applicants 
must  have  taken  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  with- 
in one  year  of  application. 


Pre-Veterinary  Medical  Program 

Adviser:  Lester  M.  Crawford 

The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  advises  undergradu- 
ate students  interested  in  preparing  for  the  veterinary 
medical  curriculum.  These  students  are  enrolled  as 
undergraduates  (pre-veterinary  medical)  in  the  college. 
This  program  consists  of  two  years  of  general  studies. 
Students  may  enter  the  professional  veterinary  medical 
program  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  yeras,  or  they  may 
transfer  into  other  curricula  in  pursuit  of  the  B.S.  degree. 


Pre-Veterinary  Advisor 
Department  of  Veterinary  Science 
College  of  Agriculture 
The  University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Pre-Veterinary  Advisor 
Department  of  Animal  Science 
College  of  Agriculture  and 

Biological  Science 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 

Director  of  Resident  Instruction 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life 

Sciences 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 


Grading  System 

The  grading  system  employed  by  the  college  varies 
slightly  from  the  University-wide  system  described  on 
page  30.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  in  graded 
courses,  and  an  S  in  all  non-graded  courses,  is  required 
for  a  student  to  be  eligible  for  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  degree.  Thus,  a  grade  of  "A"  (4.0)  or  "B"  (3.0) 
may  be  given  at  the  instructor's  discretion;  a  grade  of 
"C"  (2.0)  indicates  the  minimal  level  of  performance 
necessary  to  pass;  the  grade  of  "D"  (1 .0)  is  neither  recog- 
nized nor  given;  a  grade  of  "F"  (0)  indicates  less  than 
minimal  performance.  The  grades  of  "I,"  "W,"  "WF," 


^Must  be  at  the  pre-medical  level  and  not  be  a  survey  course. 
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"S,"  "U,"  and 
page  30. 


'ALT  are  identical  to  those  described  on 


Student  Activities 

Students  are  governed  by  a  comprehensive  code  of  ethi- 
cal conduct  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  self-adminis- 
tered. The  official  student  governing  body  is  the  student 
chapter  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
Students  also  are  involved  in  publication  of  the  Intra-Vet 
newsletter,  the  Veterinarius  yearbook,  and  Alpha  Psi  and 


Omega  Tau  Sigma  professional  veterinary  medical  fra- 
ternities. 

Dress  Code 

Students  are  expected  to  dress  neatly  and  to  otherwise 
exemplify  professional  men  and  women  at  all  times. 
While  attending  classes,  men  shall  wear  dress  trousers 
with  shirt  and  tie,  and  women  shall  select  an  equivalent, 
but  not  overly  casual,  mode  of  dress. 
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THE 

GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

Hardy  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Thomas  Hayden  Rogers,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 
Eugene  L.  Heric,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Dean  and 

Coordinator  of  Instructional  Institutes 
Marvin  Blaine  Doster,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Kermit  R.  Jeffers,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Graduate  Ad- 
missions 
Melba  M.  Robertson,  B.J.,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 

Dean 
Mabel  C.  O'Conner,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Purpose 

The  Graduate  School  coordinates  and  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  research  and  advanced  study  in  all  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  University. 

Organization 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined  by  the 
graduate  faculty  through  the  graduate  council.  The  grad- 
uate faculty  consists  of  faculty  members  appointed  by 
the  president  on  the  basis  of  productive  research,  other 
creative  activities,  including  teaching.  The  policies  de- 
termined by  the  graduate  council  are  administered  by 
the  dean. 

The  traditional  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  are  offered  in  25  and  27  disciplines,  respectively. 
The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered  in  43  disci- 
plines. 

Professional  masters  degrees  are  offered  in  16  areas. 
Professional  doctoral  degrees  are  offered  in  education 
and  public  administration. 

Facilities 

The  Graduate  School  has  access  to  the  resources  of  the 
entire  University.  Of  particular  value  are  the  University's 


libraries,  containing  approximately  1,245,000  volumes 
and  700,000  microforms.  Graduate  students  may  also  use 
the  union  catalog  for  reference  to  the  books  and  periodi- 
cals of  Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History,  and  the  Georgia  State  Library  to  supplement 
their  research. 

The  research  program  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  makes  available  fac- 
ilities for  research  problems  and  thesis  writing,  as  well  as 
certain  fellowships.  The  University  of  Georgia  Marine 
Institute  at  Sapelo  Island  has  research  programs  in  prog- 
ress on  marine  and  aquatic  biology,  biochemistry,  ma- 
rine and  coastal  geology,  geochemistry,  and  plant 
physiology.  The  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research  en- 
courages studies  in  various  disciplines  concerned  with 
changes  of  the  people  and  culture  in  the  South.  The 
Institute  of  Higher  Education  serves  as  an  institutional 
research  facility  for  the  University  and  assists  individuals 
preparing  for  college  teaching  or  institute  research  posi- 
tions. The  Institute  of  Ecology,  with  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  coordinates  and  ex- 
tends research  and  graduate  training  in  the  environmen- 
tal aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Detailed  information  on  the 
research  programs  in  various  fields  is  given  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  Bulletin. 


Fellowships,  Assistantships,  and 
Scholarships 

A  wide  variety  of  support  for  graduate  students  is  availa- 
ble in  the  form  of  fellowships,  graduate  assistantships, 
teaching  assistantships,  and  research  assistantships.  The 
Graduate  School  is  approved  to  offer  National  Defense 
Graduate  Fellowships. 

Application  blanks  and  further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  must  be  filed  by  February 
15. 
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Admission 


Additional  Information 


Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper 
regional  accrediting  association  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant  should 
have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  undergraduate  class 
and  should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  under- 
graduate major  in  the  field  in  which  he  proposes  to  stu- 
dy. If  the  applicant  has  not  been  ranked  by  his 
undergraduate  institution,  his  comparable  rank  among 
the  University  of  Georgia  graduating  class  will  be  substi- 
tuted. Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office.  Each  applicant  for  admis- 
sion must  submit,  with  his  formal  application,  two  copies 
of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities 
attended,  including  The  University  of  Georgia,  two  offi- 
cial copies  of  test  scores  on  an  approved  entrance  test, 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  There  is  a  $10  non- 
refundable admission  application  fee. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  must  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  not  later  than 
thirty  days,  (foreign  applicants  must  apply  at  least  eight 
weeks),  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student 
plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materials 
is  referred  to  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  study,  where  it  is  considered  by  the  faculty  of 
that  department.  No  student  will  be  admitted  without 
the  recommendation  of  a  department.  Final  considera- 
tion is  given  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  notified 
by  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  that  he  has  been 
admitted.  All  students  must  be  admitted  prior  to  the 
registration  period.  Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an 
application  will  not  be  returned. 


Entrance  Tests 

For  any  applicant,  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for 
admission  as  a  prospective  degree  candidate.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  masters  programs  in  education  and  law 
may  offer  scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examination 
and  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  respectively,  in  lieu 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Admission  Test  for 
Graduate  Study  in  Business  (ATGSB)  scores  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  by 
applicants  seeking  admission  as  prospective  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  or  the  Master 
of  Accountancy  degree  programs.  The  Miller  Analogies 
Test  is  acceptable  for  admission  only,  when  time  does 
not  permit  the  applicant  to  submit  appropriate  test  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  approved  tests  listed 
above  for  admission  to  candidacy.  Entrance  test  scores 
over  six  years  old  are  not  acceptable. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National  Teacher 
Examination,  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Bus- 
iness, and  Law  School  Admission  Test  are  offered  several 
times  a  year  at  numerous  testing  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Advance  registration  is  required,  usu- 
ally no  later  than  21  days  prior  to  the  date  the  examina- 
tion is  administered.  Registration  forms  and  detailed 
information  on  the  availability  and  character  of  each  ex- 
amination may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  or 
by  writing  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 


Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602.  Inquiries  about 
facilities  for  advanced  studies  and  research,  programs  of 
study  and  specific  department  requirements  should  be 
addressed  to  the  person  listed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
departmental  course  offerings.  More  detailed  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin.  A  copy  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  From  Abroad 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  to  secure  needed 
information  and  to  process  an  application  from  abroad, 
foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  submit  application  mate- 
rials as  early  as  possible.  The  application  must  include 
the  application  form,  two  official  transcripts  from  all  col- 
leges and  universities  attended,  two  official  copies  of 
test  scores  on  an  approved  entrance  test,  a  $10.00  non- 
refundable graduate  application  fee,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation.  Recommendations  from  teachers  who 
are  familiar  with  higher  education  programs  in  the 
United  States  are  advantageous.  Foreign  applicants  are 
also  urged  to  submit  TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language)  scores.  Evidence  of  an  adequate  command  of 
English  is  necessary.  The  application  and  all  supporting 
materials  of  a  student  from  abroad  must  be  received  in 
the  Graduate  Admission  Office  no  later  than  eight  weeks 
prior  to  the  quarter  for  which  admission  is  desired. 

Classification  of  Graduate  Students 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to  gradu- 
ate standing  will  be  eligible  to  register  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  un- 
der any  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

1 .  Prospective  Candidate  for  a  Degree.  A  student 
who  meets  all  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  a  degree  program  and  who  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  department  in  which  he 
proposes  to  study  may  be  admitted  as  a  "pro- 
spective candidate"  for  that  degree. 

2.  Non-Degree  Candidate.  A  student  who  meets 
requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
may  take  graduate  courses  without  becoming 
a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  degree 
from  an  accredited  institution  may  be  admit- 
ted by  submitting  an  application  supported 
only  by  a  transcript  showing  the  master's  de- 
gree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is 
granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  any 
recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  en- 
roll in  the  Graduate  School  for  any  one  quarter 
or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  required  to 
submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  in  order 
to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  registration,  an  application  and 
certification  of  his  graduate  standing  in  an- 
other institution.  A  special  form  for  this  pur- 
pose is  available  from  the  graduate  admissions 
officer.  Later,  if  he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  regular 
graduate  student,  he  must  apply  in  the  usual 
way. 
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4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a 
non-accredited  college  or  foreign  institution 
or  one  on  whom  some  condition  has  been 
placed  by  his  major  department  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  University  as  an  unclassified  post- 
graduate. An  unclassified  postgraduate  may 
later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  on 
the  basis  of  entrance  test  scores,  his  record  at 
The  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  department.  If  an  unclassified 
postgraduate  is  later  admitted  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  a  degree,  work  taken  while  in 
this  classification  may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of 
a  degree  program. 

Irregular  Students 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  if  registered  in  the  University,  will  be 
registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or  college 
of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  students.  No 
irregular  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a  student  while  under 
this  classification  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  any 
graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to  be 
of  such  quality  as  to  justify  his  admission  to  graduate 
status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his  application 
for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  completed  a  min- 
imum of  15  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work  in 
classes  on  the  campus  and  has  submitted  scores  on  an 
appropriate  entrance  test. 

Readmission  and  Reapplication 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus 
courses  in  the  quarter  for  which  he  is  admitted,  he 
should  inform  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office  of  his 
plane  and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  desired. 
Otherwise,  the  original  admission  will  be  cancelled  and 
a  new  application  will  be  required  for  admission  at  a 
later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quar- 
ters, exclusive  of  summer,  and  is  re-enrolling  for  the 
"same"  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office  an  application  for  "readmission." 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  different  degree,  and  has 
been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of 
summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office  an  application  for  "admission." 

If  a  currently  enrolled  student  is  applying  for  a  second 
advanced  degree  in  the  same  field  from  which  the  first 
degree  was  awarded  and  does  not  plan  to  skip  a  quarter, 
exclusive  of  summer,  the  graduate  coordinator  writes  a 
letter  recommending  the  student  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  a  second  advanced  degree. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  30 days  prior 
to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student  plans  to  re- 
enter. 

Courses 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to  grad- 
uate students.  Certain  courses  devoted  to  basic  funda- 
mental knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corre- 
sponding 600  number  for  a  graduate  student.  Other 
courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  profession- 
al degrees  carry  a  500  number  for  an  undergraduate  in 


the  senior  division  and  a  700  number  for  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

A  full  load  for  a  graduate  student  is  10-16  quarter 
hours.  Students  holding  assistantships  are  expected  to 
enroll  for  proportionately  smaller  loads.  Any  graduate 
student  using  university  facilities  or  staff  time  must  reg- 
ister for  a  minimum  of  five  quarter  hours. 

Probation  and  Dismissal 

A  student  with  a  cumulative  graduate  course  average 
grade  below  3.0  for  two  consecutive  quarters  goes  on 
academic  probation.  He  then  must  make  a  3.0  or  better 
quarterly  average  each  succeeding  quarter  that  his  over- 
all cumulative  average  is  below  3.0.  The  student  is  no 
longer  on  probation  when  his  cumulative  average  is  3.0 
or  above.  If  he  makes  below  a  3.0  quarterly  average  while 
on  probation  he  is  dismissed.  When  a  student  repeats  a 
course,  the  last  grade  will  be  utilized  to  calculate  the 
cumulative  average  that  is  used  for  probation,  dismissal 
and  graduation. 

Students  must  remove  an  "I"  grade  in  one  calendar 
year  or  it  becomes  an  "F". 


DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  degrees  offered  are  listed  below.  For  specific  re- 
quirements see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Advanced  General  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

The  degree  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements  for  this 
degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
anthropology,  art  history,  business  administration,  clas- 
sics, comparative  literature,  drama  and  theatre,  eco- 
nomics, education,  English,  French,  geography,  German, 
history,  journalism,  linguistics,  mathematics,  mathemat- 
ics (non-thesis),  mathematical  statistics,  music,  philoso- 
phy, political  science,  Romance  languages,  sociology, 
Spanish,  and  speech  communication. 

Master  of  Science 

The  degree  Master  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon 
candidates  who  have  met  the  prescribed  requirements 
for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the  following 
fields:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineering, 
agronomy,  anatomy,  animal  science,  biochemistry,  bota- 
ny, chemistry,  dairy  science,  entomology,  food  science, 
forest  resources,  geology,  home  economics,  horticulture, 
medical  microbiology,  microbiology,  pharmacology 
(veterinary),  pharmacy,  physics,  physiology  (veterinary), 
plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics,  poultry  science,  psy- 
chology, statistics,  veterinary  parasitology,  veterinary  pa- 
thology, and  zoology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  University  established  this  degree  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  properly  qualified  students  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  research  and  other  scholarly  activity  be- 
yond the  point  that  is  possible  in  programs  for  the 
master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  ad- 
vanced graduate  work  is  provided  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agronomy,  animal  nutrition,  animal  sciences, 
anthropology,  art,  biochemistry,  botany,  business  admin- 
istration, chemistry,  comparative  literature,  counseling 
and  student  personnel  services,  drama,  ecology,  eco- 
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nomics,  education  of  exceptional  children,  English,  ento- 
mology, food  science  and  dairy  manufacturing,  forest 
resources,  geography,  geology,  history,  linguistics,  math- 
ematics, microbiology,  pharmacology  (veterinary),  phar- 
macy, philosophy,  physics,  physiology  (veterinary),  plant 
pathology  and  plant  genetics,  plant  sciences,  political 
science,  poultry  science,  psychology,  reading  education, 
Romance  languages,  sociology,  statistics,  veterinary  par- 
asitology, veterinary  pathology,  and  zoology.  An  appli- 
cant who  is  looking  forward  to  work  at  this  level  should 
communicate  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
advance  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
work  in  the  field  of  his  choice. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion 
of  any  definite  amount  of  work  prescribed  in  advance. 
It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  proficiency  in  re- 
search, breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge. 
Evidence  of  such  attainment  must  be  provided  through 
the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  based 
upon  independent  research  and  through  the  satisfactory 
passing  of  such  written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

Advanced  Professional  Degrees 

Master  of  Accountancy 

This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  profes- 
sional careers  in  public  accounting  or  for  executive  posi- 
tions in  private  accounting.  It  is  open  to  students  who 
hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree  or  its 
equivalent. 

Master  of  Agricultural  Extension 

This  degree  is  designed  especially  for  county  agricultural 
extension  workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate 
School  requirements,  one  year  of  field  experience  in  ag- 
ricultural extension,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required. 

Master  of  Art  Education 

This  program  is  designed  to  improve  the  professional 

competency  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  art. 

Master  of  Avian  Medicine 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
specialized  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  poultry  diseases. 

Master  of  Business  Administration 
This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires 
sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  career  in  business.  Any  approved  baccalaureate 
degree  may  be  accepted  as  the  prerequisite  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Master  of  Education 

This  degree  is  designed  for  the  student  whose  vocational 
objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional  training 
rather  than  experience  in  research.  A  student  who  con- 
templates becoming  a  candidate  for  this  degree  should 
seek  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of  the  division  of  gradu- 
ate studies  of  the  College  of  Education  as  to  the  program 
he  should  follow.  The  Master  of  Education  degree  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  areas:  adult  education,  agri- 
culture education,  art  education,  audiology  education, 
business  data  processing,  business  education,  coopera- 
tive vocational  education,  counseling  education,  curric- 
ulum, curriculum  and  supervision,  distributive 
education,  early  childhood  education,  educational  ad- 


ministration, educational  media,  educational  philoso- 
phy, educational  psychology,  elementary  education, 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  English  education, 
French  education,  German  education,  guidance  and 
counseling,  health  education,  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion, home  economics  education,  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion, learning  disorders,  library  education,  mathematics 
education,  mental  retardation,  motor  handicapped,  mu- 
sic education,  physical  education,  reading  education, 
recreation  and  park  administration,  recreation,  rehabil- 
itation counseling,  safety  education,  safety,  driver,  and 
traffic  education,  school  psychometrist,  science  educa- 
tion, social  science  education,  Spanish  education, 
speech  education,  speech  pathology,  student  personnel 
in  higher  education,  supervision,  trade  and  industrial  ed- 
ucation, visiting  teacher  education,  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

This  program  is  for  students  in  the  creative  and  perform- 
ing arts  whose  professional  objectives  require  advanced 
skills  in  art,  drama,  music,  and  speech  communication. 

Master  of  Forest  Resources 

This  is  a  professional  program  designed  to  be  a  terminal 

degree  program  for  forest  resource  managers. 

Master  of  Home  Economics 

This  program  prepares  students  for  professional  careers 

in  home  economics  and  related  professions. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

This  program  provides  advanced  training  for  landscape 

architects  and  graduates  in  related  fields. 

Master  of  Laws 

The  L.L.M.  program  is  essentially  a  fourth  year  of  J.D. 
studies,  affording  an  opportunity  for  further  study  in 
fields  not  fully  covered  in  undergraduate  law  work. 

Master  of  Music  Education 

This  program  prepares  students  for  professional  careers 
in  teaching  or  supervising  school  music  or  in  music  ther- 
apy. 

Master  of  Public  Administration 

This  program  provides  advanced  professional  training 

for  graduates  who  plan  to  work  in  public  administration. 

Master  of  Social  Work 

This  program  emphasizes  both  clinical  social  work  prac- 
tice and  community  social  policy. 

Specialist  in  Education 

The  program  for  the  Specialist  in  Education  shall  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  45  quarter  hours  of  study  at  the  gradu- 
ate level  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

Doctor  of  Education 

This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training  for 
careers  in  teaching,  administration,  and  other  education- 
al services.  At  the  present  time,  the  degree  is  offered  in 
the  following  fields  of  education:  adult  education,  art 
education,  business  education,  counseling  education, 
counseling  and  student  personnel  services,  curriculum, 
early  childhood  education,  education  of  gifted,  educa- 
tional administration,  educational  measurement,  educa- 
tional philosophy,  educational  psychology,  elementary 
education,  English  education,  exceptional  children,  for- 
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eign  language  education,  French  education,  geographic 
education,  German  education,  higher  education,  math- 
ematics education,  mental  retardation,  music  education, 
physical  education,  reading  education,  recreation,  re- 
search design,  school  psychology,  science  education,  so- 
cial science  education,  sociology  education,  Spanish 
education,  speech  education,  speech  pathology  and  au- 
diology,  supervision,  teacher  education,  and  vocational 
education.  Specialization  in  research  training  and  in  sub- 
ject fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  col- 
lege teaching  is  provided. 

Doctor  of  Public  Administration 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced 

doctoral  level  education  of  high  quality  for  individuals 

preparing  to  enter  or  are  already  employed  at  the  higher 

executive  or  managerial  level  of  the  public  service  of 

federal,   state,  and    local   governments   in   the   United 

States. 


Program  for  Teacher  Certification 

For  Majors  in  Education 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  agency 
which  awards  professional  certificates.  The  College  of 
Education  has  been  approved  to  offer  graduate  programs 
designed  to  qualify  students  for  fifth-year  professional 
certificates  and  sixth-year  professional  certificates. 

For  other  details  and  requirements  see  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin. 

For  Majors  in  Fields  Other  Than  Education 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  fields  other  than  educational 
may  meet  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  certificate  at 
the  five-year  level.  For  requirements  see  the  Graduate 
School  Bulletin. 
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DIVISION 
OF  THE 
ARMED 
SERVICES 


The  Division  of  the  Armed  Services  consists  of  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science  and  the  Department  of 
Aerospace  Studies. 

The  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  programs  are  de- 
signed to  develop  leadership  qualities  and  to  give  stu- 
dents an  understanding  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  how 
they  support  the  national  policies  and  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  ROTC  programs  are  charged 
with  the  mission  of  commissioning  second  lieutenants 
who  have  the  qualities,  attributes  and  educational  cre- 
dentials essential  for  service  as  junior  officers  in  the 
Army  or  Air  Force. 

Department  of  Military  Science 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  military  science  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  service  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  but  also 
to  provide  him  with  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  leadership  and  management  that  will  be  useful  in  any 
facet  of  society.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  organization  and  functioning  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
national  security  and  world  affairs. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  by  a  student  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  the  basic  military  sci- 
ence course.  The  course  of  study  normally  pursued  by  a 
student  during  the  junior  and  senior  year  is  the  advanced 
military  science  course.  Students  pursuing  these  courses 
are  normally  enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTC). 

For  selection  and  retention  in  the  advanced  course,  a 
student  must  be  physically  qualified,  should  have  main- 
tained above  average  military  and  academic  standing, 
and  demonstrate  a  potential  for  further  leadership  devel- 
opment. 

Graduates  of  the  advanced  course  are  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  in 
the  branch  of  service  most  appropriate  to  their  interests 
and  academic  achievements  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  the  Army.  The  branches  of  the  Army  include  not  only 
the  vital  combat  arms,  but  such  supporting  technical 
fields  as  signal,  ordnance,  transportation,  finance,  legal, 
engineering,  chemical,  and  medical.  Regardless  of  the 
branch  selected,  all  officers  will  receive  valuable  expe- 


rience in  management,  logistics,  and  administration.  Ad- 
vanced course  students  are  exempt  from  selective 
service  requirements  and  instead  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  within  12  months  after  graduation  and  will  serve  in 
their  commissioned  status  for  a  period  of  six  months  to 
two  years  depending  on  the  prevailing  requirements  and 
circumstances.  Graduates  may  be  granted  a  delay  in  re- 
porting for  active  duty  for  graduate  study.  A  small  num- 
ber of  outstanding  students  are  designated  distinguished 
military  graduates  and  are  offered  commissions  in  the 
regular  Army  each  year. 

Basic  Military  Science 

Basic  military  science  courses  involve  four  quarters 
wherein  the  student  learns  the  organization  and  roles  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  acquires  essential  background  knowl- 
edge of  weapons,  map  reading,  and  tactics.  Equally  im- 
portant, these  courses  have  the  objective  of  developing 
the  student's  leadership,  self-discipline,  integrity,  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Veterans  entering  the  military  science  programs  will 
receive  appropriate  placement  credit  for  their  active  mil- 
itary service.  Students  who  have  completed  military  sci- 
ence courses  in  essentially  military  preparatory  schools 
or  junior  colleges  may  be  given  appropriate  credit.  Stu- 
dents with  at  least  three  years  of  high  school  ROTC 
should  contact  the  professor  of  military  science  in  regard 
to  their  placement.  Placement  credit  or  four  quarters  of 
basic  military  science  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission  into 
the  advanced  program.  Basic  ROTC  cadets  are  granted 
military  deferments,  if  necessary,  from  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  upon  enrollment  in  the  program. 

Advanced  Military  Science 

The  general  objective  of  this  course  of  instruction  is  to 
produce  junior  officers  who  by  education,  training,  atti- 
tude, and  inherent  qualities  are  suitable  for  continued 
development  as  officers  in  the  Army.  There  are  two  ave- 
nues available  for  the  student  to  be  eligible  for  entry  into 
the  advanced  program  and  obtain  a  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant: 

(a)  satisfactory  completion  of,  or  placement  credit 
for,  the  basic  program  at  The  University  of 
Georgia  or  at  any  other  school,  college  or  uni- 
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versity  offering  basic  ROTC  and  meeting  the 
entrance  and  retention  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Army  as  outlined  below;  and 
(b)  for  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  take  basic  military  science,  a  spe- 
cial two-year  advanced  program  which  offers 
a  student  transferring  to  this  University  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  commission.  For  any  de- 
sired information  on  the  two-year  program, 
interested  students  should  contact  the  profes- 
sor of  military  science.  Applications  must  be 
submitted  prior  to  February  1. 

All  advanced  course  students  are  required  to  attend 
summer  camps  as  outlined  below. 

All  advanced  cadets  are  paid  a  subsistence  allowance 
of  $100  per  month  while  enrolled  in  the  advanced  course 
for  a  period  of  20  months.  For  information  concerning 
fees,  uniforms,  and  books  see  "Financial  Information." 

Basic  Summer  Camp  for  Advanced  Military  Science 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  with  two  years  of 
college  remaining,  but  who  have  not  completed  basic 
military  science,  are  eligible  to  be  considered  for  selec- 
tion to  the  advanced  military  science  program.  Those 
selected  under  the  provisions  of  the  two-year  advanced 
program  must  satisfactorily  complete  a  basic  summer 
camp  of  six  weeks  duration  prior  to  entering  the  ad- 
vanced program.  Students  attending  this  camp  are 
messed,  quartered,  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $283  per 
month  and  given  a  travel  allowance  of  six  cents  per  mile 
from  their  home  to  camp  and  return. 

Advanced  Summer  Camp 

Students  contracting  to  pursue  the  advanced  courses  are 
required  to  attend  advanced  summer  camp,  normally  be- 
tween the  two  academic  years  of  the  advanced  course. 
Students  attending  this  camp  are  messed  and  quartered, 
paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $283  per  month,  and  given  travel 
allowance  of  six  cents  per  mile  from  their  home  to  camp 
and  return. 

Scholarship  Program 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Army  awards  several  one,  two,  three 
and  four-year  scholarships  to  outstanding  young  men 
who  desire  careers  as  regular  Army  officers.  The  Army 
pays  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  scholarship  student  and,  in  addition,  each 
student  receives  $100  per  month  for  the  duration  of  the 
scholarship.  Individuals  desiring  to  compete  for  either  of 
these  scholarships  must  apply  between  September  1  and 
January  15  prior  to  the  next  school  year.  One-,  two-,  and 
three-year  scholarship  applications  may  be  made  to  the 
professor  of  military  science  at  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia. Four-year  scholarship  applications  must  be  made  to 
the  major  Army  headquarters  in  the  region  in  which  the 
high  school  student  resides. 

Senior  Year  Scholarships  for  Women 

Ninety  scholarships  are  made  available  each  year  by  the 
United  States  Army  for  young  women  who  have  com- 
pleted their  junior  year  or  are  first  quarter  seniors.  Each 
scholarship  pays  the  recipient  approximately  $504  per 
month  during  her  senior  year.  Recipients  of  this  schol- 
arship are  commissioned  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  at 
the  completion  of  their  senior  year.  Interested  applicants 
should  write  Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Third  Re- 
cruiting District,  1628  Virginia  Avenue,  College  Park, 
Georgia  30337. 


Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  offers  a  professional  education  pro- 
gram which  prepares  male  and  female  students  to  be- 
come functioning  members  of  society  by  teaching  them 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  how  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  particularly  the  Air  Force 
contributes  to  national  goals  and  policies;  and  an  intro- 
duction to  world  military  systems  and  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments. It  also  provides  an  avenue  for  students  to 
become  flying  (pilot  or  navigator)  and  non-flying  (law- 
yers, administrators,  scientists,  or  any  other  college  major 
field)  officers  in  the  Force.  Commission  as  an  officer 
(second  lieutenant)  is  tendered  at  the  time  the  Universi- 
ty grants  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  AFROTC  curriculum 
is  the  initial  step  in  the  education  of  the  professional 
officer  and  provides  him  with  a  firm  understanding  of 
aerospace  power  concepts;  the  Air  Force  mission,  organ- 
ization, and  operation.  Education  of  the  professional  of- 
ficer continues  after  commissioning  in  that  officers 
attend  Air  Force  schools,  and  outstanding  men  are  se- 
lected for  graduate  training  at  certain  universities.  Full 
pay  and  allowances  in  addition  to  tuition  and  books  are 
provided  for  this  graduate  work.  Newly  commissioned 
officers  are  normally  granted  a  delay  in  entering  active 
duty  for  the  upurose  of  seeking  advanced  degrees. 

General  Program 

The  Air  Force  ROTC  program  consists  of  two  phases:  the 
general  military  course  (GMC)  and  the  professional  offi- 
cer course  (POC);  each  phase  requires  six  quarters  of 
study  on  campus.  The  GMC  consists  of  general  knowl- 
edge of  value  to  all  students  while  the  POC  leads  to  a 
commission.  Completion  of  the  GMC  is  normally  re- 
quired as  a  prerequisite  to  entering  the  POC.  Transfer 
students  and  other  students  unable  to  participate  in  the 
on-compus  GMC  may  substitute  a  six-week  field  training 
period  for  this  requirement.  Application  for  six-week 
field  training  must  be  accomplished  by  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  fall  quarter  in  which  the  student  becomes  a 
junior. 

A  student  must  complete  one  field  training  course, 
conducted  at  an  Air  Force  base.  There  are  two  types  of 
courses  available  depending  on  which  program  the  stu- 
dent anticipates  entering,  two-  or  four-year.  The  two- 
year  program  requires  a  six-week  field  training  course 
prior  to  entering  the  POC.  The  four-year  program  re- 
quires a  four-week  course  to  be  completed  normally  be- 
tween the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

Women  Cadets 

Air  Force  ROTC  offers  its  full  range  of  programs  to  wom- 
en cadets,  with  the  exception  of  flight  instruction.  Wom- 
en cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  for  AFROTC  college 
scholarships  and  they  receive  the  same  benefits  as  their 
male  counterparts.  Commission  as  an  officer  (second 
lieutenant)  is  tendered  at  the  time  the  University  grants 
the  bachelor's  degree. 

Placement  Credit 

Students  who  have  completed  ROTC  courses  in  essen- 
tially military  preparatory  schools  or  junior  colleges  may 
be  given  appropriate  credit.  Students  who  have  taken 
high  school  ROTC  should  contact  the  professor  of  aero- 
space studies  for  placement.  Individuals  with  prior  serv- 
ice may  also  be  given  placement  credit. 

Selection  for  the  POC 

Selection  for  the  POC  is  based  on  interest  in  the  Air 
Force  together  with  achievement  records  of  academic 
ability,  observed  leadership  traits,  and  the  results  of  a 
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mental  officer  qualification  test  and  physical  examina- 
tion. Schedules  for  these  tests  are  announced  through 
normal  student  advisory  media. 

Pay 

When  attending  either  field  training  course,  a  student  is 
furnished  transportation  or  payment  for  travel  plus  pay 
at  the  current  rate  of  approximately  $200  per  month.  He 
is  furnished  all  uniforms  and  receives  free  medical  and 
dental  care  while  at  field  training.  A  non-taxable  allow- 
ance of  $100  per  month  during  two  academic  years  is 
paid  to  POC  cadets.  This  fee  is  in  addition  to  any  other 
scholarship  held  by  students. 

Scholarships 

The  College  Scholarship  Program  (CSP)  is  available  to 
selected  four  and  two  year  students  participating  in  AF- 
ROTC  programs.  This  scholarship  consists  of  full  pay- 
ment of  tuition,  fees,  full  reimbursement  for  all  required 
books  and  the  monthly  allowance  of  $100  mentioned 
above,  for  each  scholarship  year.  Scholarship  considera- 
tion is  predicated  on  student  ability,  performance  and 
potential. 

Flight  Training 

Any  physically  and  mentally  qualified  AFROTC  cadet  in 
the  POC  may  participate  in  the  flight  instruction  pro- 
gram. He  will  receive  36 Vi  hours  of  flying  training  and  42 
hours  of  ground  school  instruction.  He  may  earn  a  pri- 
vate pilot's  license  if  he  desires,  as  all  prerequisites  for 
such  license  are  completed. 

Student  Obligations 

When  entering  the  professional  officer  course,  a  student 
must  have  at  least  two  full  academic  years  remaining  to 
complete  his  college  requirements  for  an  undergraduate 
or  a  graduate  degree  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Each 
POC  student  is  required  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  to  execute  a  written  contract  with  the  government. 
This  contract  requires  a  student  to  complete  the  POC 
and  to  accept  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  if 
tendered. 

Selective  Service 

Non-CSP,  general  military  course  students  may  be  grant- 
ed 1 D  draft  deferment.  CSP  and  POC  students  are  enlist- 
ed in  the  obligated  reserve  and  as  such  are  not  subject 
to  the  draft. 


also  required  upon  entrance  into  the  ROTC 
program. 

B.  Advanced  Cadets: 

(1)  Advanced  cadets  are  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  a  "made  to  measure" 
uniform  upon  entry  into  the  advanced 
course.  Advanced  cadets  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  may  be  issued  a 
basic  uniform  on  a  loan  basis  pending  re- 
ceipt of  his  tailored  uniform.  Each  cadet  is- 
sued a  basic  uniform  will  be  charged  $5  for 
cleaning  and  alterations. 

(2)  An  advanced  cadet  who  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  "made 
to  measure"  uniform  will  be  issued  a  basic 
uniform  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  bas- 
ic cadet.  See  Paragraph  a,  (1)  and  (2)  above. 

(3)  Rank  insignia  will  be  issued  to  the  advanced 
cadet  on  a  loan  basis.  All  insignia  must  be 
returned  to  the  supply  section  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  or  upon  leaving  the 
University  for  any  reason. 

(4)  Advanced  cadets  are  required  to  make  an 
$86  uniform  deposit  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. A  $2  account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee 
are  also  required  upon  entrance  into  the 
ROTC  program. 

C.  Charges: 

All  cadets  are  held  personally  responsible  for 
all  textbooks,  uniforms,  and  equipment,  and 
they  must  provide  proper  care  and  safeguards 
for  these  items.  The  cadet  concerned  will  be 
assessed  for  the  cost  of  any  item  lost,  de- 
stroyed, or  mutilated.  A  cadet  not  completing 
the  basic  or  advanced  program  will  be  charged 
for  shoes,  socks,  and  gloves. 

D.  Refunds  of  Deposits: 

Any  refunds  due  to  cadets  on  deposits  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  cadet 
finishes  the  course  or  withdraws  from  the  Uni- 
versity. These  refunds  will  be  initiated  by  the 
military  property  custodian  and  remitted  by 
the  Treasurer's  Office. 


ROTC  Uniforms, 
Fees,  And  Textbooks 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC  will  be 
issued  uniforms  through  the  University  as  outlined  be- 
low: 

A.     Basic  Cadets: 

(1)  Basic  course  students  are  issued  uniforms 
and  equipment  on  a  loan  basis.  These 
uniforms  will  be  retained  by  the  cadet 
throughout  the  basic  course,  ROTC. 
Uniforms  must  be  turned  in  to  the  ROTC 
Uniform  Department,  Hardman  Hall,  by  the 
cadet  upon  completion  of  the  basic  course, 
or  when  he  drops  or  is  dropped  from  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC.  Shoes,  socks,  and 
gloves  become  the  property  of  the  cadet  at 
the  time  of  issue. 

(2)  Basic  cadets  are  required  to  make  a  $46 
uniform  deposit  at  the  time  of  registration. 
A  $2  account  fee  and  a  $2  yearbook  fee  are 
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UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Course  descriptions  for  all  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
University  are  listed  within  this  section.  Schools  and  col- 
leges are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  departments 
within  each  school  and  college  are  also  in  alphabetical 
order.  To  find  a  particular  course,  look  for  the  school  or 
college  under  which  it  is  taught  and,  subsequently,  the 
department  under  which  it  would  fall.  In  some  cases, 
only  the  number  and  title  of  a  course  are  given  with  a 
cross  reference  in  parenthesis.  This  cross  referencing 
tells  under  which  school  or  department  the  complete 
course  description  will  be  given.  Courses  numbered 
from  1  to  99  are  either  non-credit  or  remedial  courses; 
those  from  100  to  199  are  designed  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  (junior  division)  students;  those  numbered 
200  to  299  are  mainly  sophomore  courses  but,  in  special 
instances  when  justified  by  course  and  curricular  re- 
quirements, may  be  given  senior  division  (junior  and 
senior)  classification.  Courses  numbered  300  to  399  are 
offered  primarily  for  junior  and  senior  students;  courses 
taken  by  juniors  and  seniors  along  with  graduate  stu- 
dents carry  the  numbers  400  to  599. 


Following  is  a  list  of  regulations  governing  all  courses: 

1.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
any  course  for  which  the  registration  is  not 
sufficient,  and  to  offer  courses  not  here  listed, 
if  sufficient  demand  arises  and  if  teaching  fac- 
ilities and  personnel  are  available. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  courses  will 
meet  five  times  a  week  and  carry  five  hours 
credit. 

3.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  breakage  of 
equipment  in  all  laboratory  courses. 

4.  Honors  courses  are  designated  with  suffix  "H". 
Graduate  courses  of  instruction  are  listed  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  Bulletin.  Courses  of  instruction  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  (School  of 
Forest  Resources,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Pharmacy, 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine) are  listed  in  the  bulletin  prepared  especially  for 
each  of  these  units. 
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COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE 


707.     (Agriculture)  Orientation.  1  hour. 
A  course  designed  to  aid  agricultural  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students  adjust  to  life  at  the  University.  (Open  to 
students  during  their  first  quarter  on  the  Athens  Cam- 
pus.) 

391.     Applied  Agricultural  Science  (Internship). 
Prerequisite:  Basic  courses  in  the  student's  major,  per- 
mission of  department  head,  and  junior  or  senior  stand- 
ing. 

This  course  provides  educational  experience  in  the  oper- 
ations and  management  of  commercial  firms. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
(AEC) 

Head:  Brannen.  Staff:  Brown,  Davis,  Drummond,  Eth- 
ridge,  Flaskerud,  Frazier,  Holemo,  Kerns,  Miller,  Nixon, 
North,  Saunders,  Thompson,  Thorne,  White,  Williams, 
Wise. 

270.     Agricultural  Economics. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  economics  and 
the  applications  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of 
agricultural  and  farm  business  problems. 

300.  Economics  of  Agriculture:  Theory  of  the  Firm. 
Elementary  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to  deci- 
sion making  in  agricultural  production  and  distribution, 
prices,  interest  and  credit,  demand  and  supply,  and  com- 
parative advantage. 

301.  Farm  Organization  and  Management.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  individual  farm 

programs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  to  be 

used  for  increasing  farm  income. 

302.  Economics  of  Agriculture:  Aggregate  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  determination  of  national  income,  aggre- 
gate employment,  the  price  level  and  of  fluctuations  in, 
and  growth  of,  total  output  with  emphasis  on  agricultural 
adjustments  in  a  changing  economy. 
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304.     Economics  of  Agricultural  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  general  course  in  marketing  farm  products  describing 
and  analyzing  marketing  functions  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  the  principles  of  agricultural  mar- 
keting. 

340.     Agricultural  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  analysis  of  agricultural  policy  as  formulated  by  federal 
and  state  governments  including  the  objectives,  proce- 
dures and  effects  of  adopted  and  proposed  agricultural 
programs. 

351.     Farm  Credit  and  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  application  of  the  techniques  and  principles  of  fi- 
nance to  the  farm  firm  and  a  study  of  needs,  sources  and 
problems  associated  with  credit  and  capital  use  among 
individual  farm  business  units. 

364.     Land  Economics. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

An  appraisal  of  the  agricultural  use  of  land  in  the  United 

States.  Designed  to  meet  current  needs  for  training  in 

application  of  economics  to  use  of  land  by  farmers  under 

changing  political  and  social  conditions. 

400.  Cooperative  Business  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Economic  nature  of  a  cooperative;  advantages  of  pooling 
business  volume;  appraising  cooperative  performance; 
cooperative,  economic  and  business  management  prin- 
ciples. 

401.  (Agricultural  Extension)  Rural  Organizations. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected 
rural  agencies  and  organizations;  and  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  organizations  of  rural  people  and  their 
economic  well  being. 

402.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management. 
Five  lectures  (with  a  few  special  field  trips  per  quarter). 


Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans  and 
formation  of  economic  models  which  postulate  opti- 
mum allocation  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  as  guides  for 
maximum  revenue. 

403.     Marketing  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with  emphasis 

on  functions  of  marketing,  prices,  regulations,  and  the 

institutions  that  implement  the  marketing  of  livestock. 

408.     Economics  of  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Concepts,  principles  and  techniques  for  improving  the 
economic  efficiency  of  work  performance  in  agricultural 
firms,  with  emphasis  on  labor  requirements  and  crew 
balance;  work  methods  and  equipment  selection;  layout 
and  materials  handling;  employee  selection,  training  and 
motivation;  and  budgetary  analysis  of  alternatives. 

421.  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles  in 
determining  efficient  adjustments  in  agricultural  re- 
source use  consistent  with  economic  growth,  and  chang- 
ing technology  and  economic  conditions. 

458.     Intermediate  Economic  Principles 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

Price  theory  and  its  role  in  the  allocation  of  resources  in 

competitive  and  imperfect  markets. 

467.  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  basic  quantitative  techniques  to  agri- 
cultural economic  theory,  emphasizing  basic  models 
used  in  the  study  of  prices,  marketing,  and  production. 

467.     Agricultural  Prices. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical  tech- 
niques to  analyze  the  behavior  of  prices,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

469.     Agricultural  Business  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 

instructor. 

A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  businesses, 

including  budgetary  analysis  of  financial  requirements; 

financial  statements;  sources,  costs  and  management  of 

funds;  risk  reduction. 

477.     Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Businesses. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  businesses;  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  development  and  economic  growth  in  devel- 
oping areas. 

480.     Water  Resource  Economics. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 

instructor. 


Economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply,  development  and 
management  of  water  resources;  emphases  on  river  ba- 
sin and  project  planning,  benefit-cost  analyses,  water 
demands,  and  multiple  use  management  of  water  re- 
sources. 

487.     (Finance  &  Marketing)  Commodity  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Development,  functions,  and  importance  of  commodity 
markets;  principles  and  mechanics  of  trading  commodi- 
ties on  future  markets.  Includes  study  of  speculation, 
hedging,  and  roles  of  commission  houses,  commodity 
exchanges,  clearing  houses.  Analysis  of  technical  and 
fundamental  trading  theories  and  use  of  future  contracts 
as  instruments  for  financing  business  activities. 

502.     Management  in  Agriculture. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  principles  used  in  making  management 
decisions  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  agri- 
culture. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
(EAG)' 

Head:  O'Kelley.  Staff:  Dickerson,  Weaver. 

335.  Curriculum  Planning. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  instruc- 
tional programs  in  vocational  agriculture  for  high  school 
and  adult  groups  based  upon  their  needs  and  interests. 
Directed  observation  in  selected  schools. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  procedures  and  tech- 
niques which  might  be  used  in  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture to  high  school  and  adult  groups.  Directed 
observation  and  planning  for  student  teaching. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  305,  EAG  335  and  336. 
Prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  placed 
as  student  teachers  in  carefully  selected  schools  of  the 
state  for  an  entire  quarter.  During  this  period  they  are 
carefully  supervised  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

349.     Seminar  in  Education.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Student  teaching. 

A  seminar  dealing  with  problems  emerging  from  experi- 
ences in  apprentice  teaching.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  planning  of  school  programs  and  the  place  and 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  the  school. 

400.     Special  Problem. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  enrollment. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, involving  intensive  library  investigation  or  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  pertinent  to  a  given  prob- 
lem. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in 

terms  of  pupil  growth. 


Courses  taught  in  College  of  Education. 
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546,  547,  548.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Prerequisite:  EAC  346-347-348  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  students  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  se- 
lected on-going  educational  programs  involving  specific 
types  of  experiences  consistent  with  the  student's  voca- 
tional objective. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
(AEN) 

Head:  Brown.  Staff:  Allison,  Chesness,  Clark,  Cobb,  Har- 
ris, Law,  Manbeck,  McLendon,  Perry,  Ratterree,  Reed, 
Rice,  Smith,  White,  Wilson. 

709.  Engineering  Graphics.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Use  of  drawing  instruments,  lettering,  orthographic  and 
pictorial  drawing,  concepts  of  descriptive  geometry,  and 
working  drawings. 

720.     Engineering  Materials  and  Manufacturing  Proc- 
esses. 2  hours.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  AEN  109. 

Structure  and  characteristics  of  metals,  woods,  and  plas- 
tics as  engineering  materials;  process  principles  and 
practices  for  manufacturing  products  made  of  these  ma- 
terials. 

727.  Engineering  Measurements.  2  hours.  Two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  methods,  instruments  and 
computations  related  to  leveling,  taping,  direction  deter- 
mination, curve  layouts,  and  land  surveying. 

722.  Basic  Instrumentation.  1  hour.  One  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

Principles,  calibration  and  use  of  instruments  for  meas- 
urement of  physical  variables. 

790.     Freshman  Seminar.  1  hour. 

Agricultural  engineering  survey  and  orientation. 

202.     Engineering  Shop.  3  hours.  Two  3-hour  laboratory 

periods. 

Co-requisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  109. 

Machine  tool  work,  cold  metal  work,  carpentry,  and  oxy- 

acetylene  and  arc  welding. 

300  a-f.     Cooperative  Work  Experience.  1  hour  each. 
Coordinated  and   planned  work  experience  with  co- 
operating industries  or  agencies. 

325.  Soil  and  Water  Engineering.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 
Engineering  analysis  and  design  of  soil,  water  and  plant 
systems  for  erosion  and  flood  control,  drainage,  and  irri- 
gation. 

326.  Engineering  Hydrology.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 
Occurrence  and  movement  of  water,  elementary  meteo- 
rology, precipitation,  evaporation,  transpiration,  infiltra- 
tion, storage,  runoff,  and  hydrograph  analysis. 

327.  Soil  Dynamics.  3  hours.  Two  1  -hour  lecture  periods 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  356. 
A  study  of  the  physical  properties  and  mechanical  be- 
havior of  soil  under  static  and  dynamic  conditions. 

329.     Design  of  Hydraulic  Structures.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  325  and  356. 
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Design  of  structures  for  impoundment,  storage,  manage- 
ment, use,  and  controlled  disposal  of  water. 

341.  Applied  Engineering  Mathematics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  401. 

Mathematical  analysis,  solution,  and  interpretation  of 
engineering  systems  and  data. 

342.  Computer  Applications  in  Engineering.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Applications  of  digital  computer  programming  to  engi- 
neering problems. 

345.  Physical  Properties  of  Biological  Materials.  One  2- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  Math- 
ematics 401. 

A  study  of  the  microscope  and  macroscope  properties  of 
biological  materials,  including  mechanical,  electromag- 
netic, optical,  and  thermal  properties. 

350.  Statics  of  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  and  Physics  127. 

Force    systems,    resultants,    equilibrium,    friction,   cen- 

troids,  and  moments  of  inertia. 

351.  Dynamics  of  Engineering. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  350  and  Math- 
ematics 255. 

A  study  of  the  motion  of  rigid  particles  and  bodies  under 
the  action  of  balanced  and  unbalanced  force  systems. 
Includes  force,  mass,  and  acceleration,  work  and  energy, 
and  impulse  and  momentum  methods. 

355.  Strength  of  Materials. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  350. 

Elements  of  stress  analysis,  resistance,  and  design  as  ap- 
plied to  engineering  materials  and  structures. 

355 A.  Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory.  2  hours.  Two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  (or  concur- 
rently). 

Development  and  application  of  experimental  tech- 
niques to  determine  the  parameters  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  elastic  and  plastic  behavior  of 
engineering  materials. 

356.  Fluid  Mechanics.  One  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  351. 

Elements  of  engineering  applications  of  the  laws  of  fluid 
behavior;  statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics  of  fluids. 

357.  Systems  Analysis.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383  and  Math- 
ematics 401. 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  systems  operation,  de- 
termination of  models  for  physical  devices,  flow  dia- 
grams, transfer  functions  and  linear  system  analysis  with 
analog  computers. 

367.     Management  of  Plant  Environment.  One  2-hour 

laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  351. 

The  managing  of   plant   environments   including  soil, 

moisture,  heat,  air.  The  plant  and  machine  interactions 

having  effects  on   planting,  tillage  and   harvesting  of 

crops. 

362.     Energy  Conversion.  3  hours.  One  2-hour  laboratory 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  373. 

Principles  of  conversion   and   transmission   of  energy. 

Conversion  from  chemical  to  mechanical  to  electrical 

and   transfer  by  mechanical,  electrical   and   hydraulic 

means. 


363.  Machine  Design.  3  hours.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355. 
Application  of  principles  of  mechanics,  physical  proper- 
ties of  materials,  and  ship  processes  to  the  design  of 
machine  parts. 

364.  Mechanical  Harvesting  Systems.  2  hours.  One  2- 
hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  361. 
Machine  functions  and  material  flow  as  related  to  phys- 
ical properties  of  agricultural  products  and  mechanical 
harvesting  systems. 

371.  Agricultural  Structures  Design.  One  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355. 
Environmental,   space,   and   structural   design   of   farm 
structures;  cost  estimates  and  specifications. 

373.  Thermodynamics. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254  and  Physics  127. 
The  properties  and  fundamental  equations  for  gases  and 
vapors;  nonflow  and  steady  flow  energy  equations;  ther- 
modynamics of  the  cycles  for  engines,  compressors,  and 
refrigeration  systems. 

374.  Heat  Transfer.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Thermodynamics. 

The  theory  of  heat  transmission  by  conduction,  convec- 
tion, and  radiation  in  the  steady  and  unsteady  states.  The 
solution  of  engineering  problems  involving  heat  transfer. 

375.  Unit  Processing  and  Instrumentation.  One  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  374. 
Engineering  principles  of  mass  transfer  with  application 
to  dehydrating,  drying  and  air-water-contact  operations. 
Basic  principles  and  operation  of  process  instrumenta- 
tion and  automatic  process  control. 

376.  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.  2  hours.  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  371. 
Mechanics  of  reinforced  concrete.  Design  of  floor  sys- 
tems, beams,  columns,  footings,  and  retaining  walls. 

380.  Refrigeration.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  374. 
Application  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer  to  the 
design  of  cooling  systems  for  spaces,  fluids,  and  solids; 
humidity  control,  reversed  cycle  and  control  systems. 

381.  Processing.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  375. 

Methods  of  processing  agricultural  products,  including 
sizing,  cleaning,  sorting  and  drying.  Fundamentals  of  ma- 
terials handling  with  emphasis  on  process  analysis  and 
plant  design. 

382.  Management  of  Animal  Environment.  3  hours. 
One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  374  and  371. 
Management  of  environmental  factors  that  effect  the 
physiological   responses  and  the  production  perform- 
ance of  livestock  and  poultry. 

383.  Electric  Circuits.  One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Fundamentals  of  electric  and  magnetic  circuits,  net- 
works, and  network  theory  as  related  to  direct  current, 
single  phase  alternating  current  and  polyphase  alternat- 
ing current  circuits. 

385.  Electrical  Engineering  Machines  Laboratory.  2 
hours.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 


Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 
A  laboratory  analysis  of  the  operating  characteristics  of 
transformers,  alternators,  polyphase  motors,  single  phase 
motors  and  DC  generators  and  motors. 

387.  Engineering  Electronics.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 
Electronic  devices,  including  transistors,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  design  of  circuits  for  small  signal  ampli- 
fiers, relays,  electronic  timers,  photo-electric  devices  and 
gas-filled  tubes. 

394.  Engineering  Economics,  Contracts  and  Specifica- 
tions. 

The  mathematics  of  investment;  decision  making  be- 
tween alternatives;  depreciation  and  book  value;  calcu- 
lating rates  of  return;  sunk  and  incremental  costs.  Basic 
principles  of  contract  and  specifications. 

398.  Controls.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  components 

used  in  the  control  of  engineering  processes. 

399.  Design  of  Electrical  Wiring  Systems.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influencing  the  design  and  selec- 
tion of  electric  equipment,  circuits,  and  devices,  which 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  agricultural  enterprises 
for  light,  heat,  power,  control,  radiation  and  measure- 
ment. 

Courses  for  Non-Engineering  Students 

203.  Wood  and  Masonry  Technology.  Five  2-hour  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skill  in  wood 
and  masonry  work;  selection,  care  and  use  of  materials, 
hand  tools,  and  power  equipment;  plans,  sketches  and 
drawings;  woodworking  and  carpentry;  concrete  and 
masonry;  painting  and  wood  finishing. 

207.  Metal  Technology.  Five  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Development  of  basic  understanding  and  skill  in  metal 
work;  selection,  care,  and  use  of  materials,  hand  tools, 
and  power  equipment;  cold  and  hot  metal  work;  gas  and 
arc  welding;  plumbing;  soldering;  surface  finishing,  and 
service  centers. 

270.     Surveying.  Three  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

Surveying  methods,  instruments,  and  computations  rela- 
ted to  field  problems  in  taping,  leveling,  directions, 
curves,  and  land  surveying. 

220.  Drainage,  Irrigation,  and  Erosion  Control.  3  hours. 
One  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Principles  and  methods  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  ero- 
sion control  systems. 

228.     Soil  and  Water  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  220  or  equivalent. 
Planning  and  design  of  water  disposal,  drainage,  and 
irrigation  systems  and  the  study  of  research  results  as 
applied  to  conservation  practices. 

260.     Farm  Power  Machinery.  3  hours. 
The  operation,  care,  repair,  and  selection  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  tractors  for  use  on  farms. 

265.     Farm  Buildings  and  Equipment.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  farm  buildings,  equipment,  and  facilities  with 
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emphasis  on  space,  material,  sanitary,  managerial,  and 
cost  requirements. 

280.     Farm  Electrification.  3  hours. 

Applications  of  electricity  to  agriculture;  wiring  systems 
for  farm  buildings;  selecting,  using,  and  controlling  elec- 
trically operated  equipment  in  farming  operations. 

477.  (Food  Science)  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisites:  Microbiology  350,  Food  Science  200  or  409, 
and  Chemistry  340  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer  and 
refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The  course  will 
cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design  practices,  and 
equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in 
foods  in  processes  employing  these  operations. 

472.  (Food  Science)  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals. 
Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411.  Continuation  of  FS  411. 
Covers  phase  equilibrana  in  foods,  evaporation  deaera- 
tion,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduction,  mechanical  sep- 
aration processes,  agglomeration,  and  process  control. 

507.  Agricultural  Engineering  Applications. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  203,  and  Educa- 
tion 336,  or  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent. 
The  application  of  engineering  techniques  to  agricultur- 
al production  and  utilization  practices,  with  emphasis  on 
the  organization,  management,  and  physical  facilities  for 
agricultural  mechanics  activities  on  farms,  in  secondary 
schools,  and  in  related  agricultural-business  occupa- 
tions. 

503.  Functional  Planning  of  Farm  Structures  and  Utili- 
ties. 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  equivalent. 
Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  southeast;  development, 
storage,  treatment  and  distribution  of  farm  water  sup- 
plies; and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  farm 
wastes. 

504.  Modern  Farm  Power  and  Machinery. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  260  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  equivalent. 
Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and  power 
units,  both  self-propelled  and  tractor-drawn,  and  related 
machinery.  Emphases  are  on  selection,  operation,  care, 
maintenance,  and  management. 

505.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:    Agricultural    Engineering    220   and    Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  equivalent. 

Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  me- 
thods; planning  and  management  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  erosion  control  measures. 

506.  Electric  Power  and  Control.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  280  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  300  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  selection,  installation,  and  maintenance  of 
electric  motors,  controllers,  automatic  control  systems, 
and  electric  heating  and  cooling  equipment;  electric 
measurements  as  evaluation  techniques. 

507.  Farm  Materials  Handling.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  506. 

Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying, 


grinding,  mixing,  separating,  drying  and  storing  farm 
products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning  complete  ma- 
terials handling  systems. 

508.  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engineering  Tech- 
nology. 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  agricultural  engineering 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  detailed  study  of  a  special  area  of  mechanized  agri- 
culture with  emphasis  on  concepts,  fundamentals,  proc- 
esses, limitations,  and  testing  of  approved  problems. 

Courses  for  Agricultural  Mechanization 
Technology  (AMT)  Students 

200.  Applied  Graphics  and  Plan  Interpretation.  Five  2- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Principles  and  practices  in  lettering,  multi-view  projec- 
tions and  dimensions,  working  drawings  and  layouts; 
interpretation  of  specialized  plans,  schematic  diagrams 
and  conventional  representations,  maps,  charts,  and 
graphs. 

207.  Construction  Materials  and  Tool  Processes.  Five 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  uses  of  metals,  woods, 
concretes,  concrete  products,  and  plastics  as  materials  of 
construction;  tools  and  manufacturing  processes  for 
changing  sizes,  forms,  and  surfaces;  organization  and 
management  of  tool  and  machines. 

321.     Hydraulics  in  Agriculture.  Three  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Transmission,  storage,  and  utilization  of  energy  by  means 
of  fluid  machines;  fundamentals  and  operations  of  hy- 
draulic systems  used  in  farm  power  units  and  machines, 
motors,  and  drives,  environmental  control  equipment, 
and  fans  and  sprayers. 

331.     Structures  and  Environment.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Functional  planning,  selection,  and  management  of 
modern  buildings  and  structures;  environmental  specifi- 
cations and  controls  for  plants  and  animals;  construction 
methods;  problem  solution  with  computers;  equipment 
arrangement  and  management. 

341.  Handling  and   Processing  Agricultural   Products. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Fundamentals  and  operation  for  handling  agricultural 
materials  in  bulk  and  packaged  forms;  processing  princi- 
ples and  procedures;  selection  of  equipment;  develop- 
ment of  systems,  determination  of  cost. 

342.  Utilization  of  Electric  Power  and  Equipment.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

Fundamentals  and  utilization  of  electric  power  through 
appropriate  units  of  equipment  and  systems  for  heating, 
cooling,  working,  and  controls;  energy  transmission  and 
measurements;  equipment  selection,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  evaluation  for  given  tasks. 

351.     Production  and  Harvesting  Technology.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:    Agricultural    Mechanization    Technology 
321. 

A  study  of  the  design  and  operational  technology  of 
modern  machinery,  power  units  and  tractors  used  in  the 
production  and  harvesting  of  major  field  crops;  equip- 
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ment  selection  for  systems  farming;  economic  and  tech- 
nical management  for  efficient  machine  performance, 
control,  and  safety. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  (AET) 

313.  Agricultural  Extension  Organization  and  Proce- 
dures. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses. 
Philosophy,  procedures,  and  practices  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension service  work  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics; organization,  administration,  and  financing; 
relationships  with  cooperating  and  related  organizations 
and  agencies;  qualifications,  duties,  and  responsibilities 
of  cooperative  extension  service  personnel. 

314.  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Extension  313. 

Scope  and  nature  of  cooperative  extension  service  pro- 
grams at  national,  state,  and  county  levels;  emphasis 
upon  techniques,  policies,  and  procedures  for  develop- 
ing cooperative  extension  service  programs  as  basis  for 
work  of  county  agents  and  county  extension  home  econ- 
omists; activities  involved  in  carrying  out  programs; 
evaluation  of  efforts  and  results  obtained. 

407.     (Agricultural  Economics)  Rural  Organizations. 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  210,  Political  Sci- 
ence 101,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  agricultural 
economics  or  economics. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected 
rural  agencies  and  organizations;  and  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  organizations  or  rural  people  and  their 
economic  well  being. 

507.  Public  Relations  in  Extension  Work.  3  hours. 
The  role  of  public  relations  in  educational  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions;  development  of  a  public  relations 
program  for  cooperative  extension  work;  enumerating 
and  describing  the  specific  "publics"  to  which  the  insti- 
tution has  responsibility. 

502.  Family  Problems  in  Living  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment. 2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  economy  in  which  the  American  family 
lives;  incomes,  expenditures,  security  savings;  legal  facts 
relating  to  financial  planning;  improvement  of  money 
management  in  the  home. 

503.  Effective  Use  of  Information  Media  in  Extension 
Work.  2  hours. 

An  analysis  and  application  of  the  principles  of  human 
behavior  that  have  a  directed  bearing  on  extension  in- 
struction. Consideration  is  given  to  relevant  contribution 
from  the  fields  of  educational,  industrial,  business  and 
social  psychology. 

504.  Principles  and  Procedures  in  the  Development  of 
4-H  Club  Programs  and  Activities. 

Selecting  projects;  selecting,  training,  and  using  vol- 
unteer leaders;  working  with  and  through  organizations. 

505.  Communication  in  Extension  Work.  2  hours. 
The  use  of  communications  media  in  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  with  special  emphasis  on  radio  and  television. 

506.  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Extension.  3 
hours. 

The  principles  of  administration  and  supervision  and 


their  application  to  the  cooperative  extension  service. 

507.  Program  Building  in  Extension. 

A  study  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  procedures 
involved  in  program  development  in  cooperative  exten- 
sion work. 

508.  Agricultural  Extension  Administration. 

A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  cooperative  extension  service  and 
its  educational  programs. 

509.  Extension  Evaluation.  3  hours. 

Techniques  of  evaluating  effectiveness  of  programs,  me- 
thods, educational  activities  and  personnel  of  the  coo- 
perative extension  service.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
clarifying  objectives,  sampling  procedures,  analysis,  in- 
terpretation, presentation  and  use  of  data. 


AGRONOMY  (AGY) 


Head:  Colville.  Staff:  Ashley,  Bailey,  Beaty,  Box,  A.  Brown, 
R.  Brown,  Bruce,  Burdick,  Eisner,  Fleming,  Giddens,  Le- 
onard, Morris,  McCreery,  Pallas,  Parkman,  Perkins,  Rog- 
ers, Tan,  Weaver,  Wilkinson,  White. 

707.     Field  Crop  Production.  3  hours. 
A  general  survey  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  the  more  commonly  grown  field 
and  forage  crops.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  plant 
and  seed  identification  in  the  field  and  laboratory. 

207.     Crop  Science. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121  or  Biology  101. 
A  fundamental  course  in  crop  science,  including  the  ma- 
jor agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  crops  of  the  Southeast.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  production  of  agricultural  plants,  including  classifica- 
tion, morphology,  reproduction,  growth  and  improve- 
ment. 

270.     Principles  of  Soils. 

Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  freshman  chemistry. 
Soil  formation;  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  prop- 
erties of  soils,  commercial  fertilizers,  lime  and  organic 
matter;  and  soil  management  practices. 

327.     Forage  and  Pasture  Crops. 
Prerequisites:  Agronomy  201,  210. 

The  characteristics,  origin,  variation,  adaptation,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  important  grasses  and  legumes. 

334.  Cereal  Crops. 
Prerequisites:  Agronomy  201,  210. 

Characteristics,  cultural  practices,  harvesting,  proc- 
essing, marketing,  utilization  and  improvement  of  cereal 
crops. 

335.  Oil,  Fiber,  Sugar  and  Aromatic  Crops. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  201,  210. 

Description  of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  economic 
production  of  fiber,  oil,  sugar  and  aromatic  crops. 

356.     Fertilizers. 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210. 

Sources,  manufacture,  and  uses  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  the  principles  involved  in  the  application  of  fertiliz- 
ers to  crops.  Plant  nutrient  deficiency  symptoms  and 
means  of  correcting  these  deficiencies. 

359.     (Genetics)  Genetics  Laboratory.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Genetics  358  or  equivalent. 

Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants, 
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animals,  and  microorganisms  at  all  levels  of  organization 
(population,  individual,  cellular,  and  biochemical)  to 
elucidate  the  basic  principles  of  genetics. 

369.     (Horticulture)  Management  of  Turf. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  botany  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The 
various  operations,  equipment,  materials;  and  work  pro- 
gram for  the  proper  and  efficient  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other  specific  uses. 

399.     Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  agronomy  courses  300  or  high- 
er and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Research  on  agronomic  problems  conducted  in  labora- 
tory, field  or  library;  report  required,  directed  by  agrono- 
my staff. 

407.     Seed  Technology. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  261  and  Botany  380,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Seed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  of  seed; 
physiology  of  germination;  dormancy;  hard  seeds;  mois- 
ture determination;  storage  and  longevity. 

423.     Principles  of  Experimental  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  agronomy  or 
equivalent. 

Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research 
with  special  reference  to  the  design  of  experimental 
plots.  The  applications  of  statistical  methods  to  labora- 
tory and  field  results  are  emphasized. 

425.     Pasture  Development  and  Management. 
Prerequisites:  Agronomy  321  and  356,  or  equivalent. 
Fundamental  principles  and  theories  of  establishment 
and  growth;  production  and  utilization  of  pasture  plants; 
types  of  pastures;  principles  of  biological  adaptation  and 
management  for  production  and  conservation. 

427  a,b,c.     Agronomy  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Topics  relating  to  crops  and  soils  to  be  discussed,  includ- 
ing literature  review  and  research  results.  Two  hours  re- 
quired of  all  agronomy  senior  students. 

434.     Principles  of  Chemical  Weed  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261,  Botany  380(?). 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  application,  selectivity  and 
metabolism  of  herbicides. 

454.     Soil  Morphology  and  Classification. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  agronomy  or 
equivalent. 

Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influenc- 
ing these  characteristics  and  classification  of  soils  of  the 
U.S.  Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be  required  at  the 
student's  expense  (total  cost  about  $25). 

458.  Land  Use  and  Soil  Conservation. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  agronomy  or 
equivalent. 

The  application  of  soil  management  to  land  use  planning 
and  soil  conservation. 

459.  Soil  Fertility. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  356  and  458,  or  equivalent. 
Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients, 
methods  of  determining  soil  fertility  and  deficiency  of 
plant  nutrients  in  soils. 


460.     Soil  Physics. 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210  and  one  course  in  physics. 
Physical  properties,  moisture  relations,  and  methods  of 
physical  analysis  of  soils. 

467.     (Microbiology)  Soil  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  characteristics  and  activities  of  microorganisms 
inhabiting  the  soil. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  (AN) 

Adviser:  Miller.  Staff:  Britton,  Cullison,  Fuller,  Lassiter, 
Lowrey,  Seerley. 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310,  Chemistry  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  in-depth  study  of  digestive  physiology  and  metabo- 
lism of  the  rumen.  Treats  systematically  the  diversity  of 
function,  complex  symbiotic  relationships  of  the  rumen 
microflora-microfauna,  and  the  physiology  and  metabo- 
lism of  the  rumen  as  related  to  digestion,  absorption  and 
utilization  of  nutrients.  Provides  a  framework  in  which 
practical  applications  can  be  evaluated. 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  240,  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  310  or  Poultry  Science  380. 
An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative  nutrition  of 
monogastric  animals  with  special  but  not  exclusive  con- 
sideration of  poultry  and  swine.  Guided  studies  of  the 
literature  of  nutrition  will  be  made,  enabling  the  student 
to  witness  the  discovery  of  nutrition  principles  and  to 
distinguish  between  established  fact  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE  (AS) 

Head:  Lowrey.  Staff:  Boyd,  Cullison,  Daniel,  Johnson, 
Lassiter,  McCampbell,  Scarth,  Seerley,  Ward. 

707.     Introductory  Animal  Science.  3  hours. 
A  study  of  basic  principles  and  terminology  of  beef  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine  and  horses. 

301,  302,  303.     Animal  Science  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  scientific 
work  in  the  various  fields  of  animal  science. 

350.     Types,  Classes,  Grades  and  Evaluation  of  Livestock. 
3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101. 

Evaluation  of  livestock  for  carcass  composition  and  se- 
lection for  the  breeding  herd. 

358.     (Dairy  Science,  Poultry  Science)  Fundamentals  of 
Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

360.  Beef  Cattle  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 

beef  cattle. 

361.  Swine  Production. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372,  373,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of 

swine. 
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363.     Horse  Production.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372,  373  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

A  study  of  the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of 

horses. 

366.     Livestock  Evaluation  and  Selection.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  350  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

A  course  which  deals  with  the  selection  of  livestock  for 
the  breeding  herd  and  for  slaughter.  From  the  students 
in  this  course  will  be  chosen  the  team  to  represent  the 
University  in  the  annual  Spring  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contests. 

372.  Animal  Breeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101  and  Genetics  358. 
A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  genetics  and  statistics 
as  related  to  the  genetic  improvement  of  farm  animals. 

373.  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  101  and  Chemistry  261,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  impor- 
tant feedstuffs  and  the  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  nutrition  in  the  use  of  these  feedstuffs  in  the  scientific 
feeding  of  farm  livestock. 

376.  Advanced  Livestock  Evaluation  and  Selection.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  366  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  continuation  of  Animal  Science  366.  From  the  students 
in  this  course  will  be  chosen  the  team  to  represent  the 
University  in  the  annual  Fall  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest. 

399.  Research  Problems  in  Animal  Science.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Ten  hours  in  animal  science  courses  300  or 
higher  and  permission  of  instructor. 
For  the  advanced  outstanding  undergraduate  student 
who  wishes  to  gain  technical  experience  and/or  prepare 
for  a  research  career.  Research  on  animal  science  prob- 
lems conducted  in  the  library,  laboratory,  or  on  the  ex- 
perimental farms.  Written  report  to  be  required,  to  be 
directed  by  members  of  the  animal  science  staff. 

404.  The  Genetic  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent  and  one 
other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or  closely 
related  field. 

The  principles  of  population  genetics — gene  frequency, 
genetic  structure  and  forces  influencing  populations, 
population  variance,  breeding  value,  selection,  relation- 
ship among  relatives,  systems  of  mating — as  they  relate 
to  the  genetic  improvement  of  livestock. 

405.  Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Farm  Animals. 
Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Physiology  310  and  at  least  one 
other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or  closely 
related  field. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm  ani- 
mals. 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Physiology 
310,  Chemistry  240  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See  AN  436) 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  240,  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  310  or  Poultry  Science  380.  (See  AN  437) 

573.     Advanced  Livestock  Feeding. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373  or  permission  of  the 

instructor. 


Limited  to  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  education 
or  agricultural  extension.  An  advanced  course  in  animal 
nutrition. 

BOTANY 

See  Botany  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences. 

DAIRY  SCIENCE  (DS) 

Head:  Henderson.  Staff:  Clifton,  Fosgate,  Lowenstein, 
Speck,  White. 

103.  Introductory  Dairy  Science.  3  hours. 
An  elementary  course  in  dairying,  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing general  subjects:  relation  of  dairying  to  agri- 
culture; care  and  handling  of  milk  on  the  farm;  milk 
secretion;  feeding,  breeding,  judging,  and  selection  of 
dairy  cattle. 

307,  302,  303.     Dairy  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 

Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  scientific 

work  in  dairying. 

320a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f.  Applied  Dairy  Science.  1  hour  each. 
A  planned  and  coordinated  work-study  experience  with 
cooperating  dairy  enterprises.  Designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  programmed  exposure  to  the  best  in  control,  pro- 
duction, and/or  processing  operations  conducted  by 
those  most  expert  in  their  fields,  with  supervision  by  the 
faculty. 

350.     Dairy  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  121-122. 

A  basic  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 

milk;  analysis  of  milk  and  milk  products  according  to 

standard  methods;  functions  and  operation  of  a  dairy 

control  laboratory. 

358.     Fundamentals  of  Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  226,  Chemistry  261. 
A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

379.  Dairy  Herd  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  103,  Animal  Science  373. 
A  study  of  the  effects  of  environment  and  its  interactions 
with  physiology  and  inheritance  upon  performance  of 
the  cow  and  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  This  includes  the 
effects  of  climate,  health,  sanitation,  forage  systems, 
housing,  equipment  and  waste  management. 

385.     Dairy  Products  Judging  and  Grading.  3  hours. 
Scoring  and  grading  of  milk,  butter,   ice  cream,  and 
cheese. 

389.  (Microbiology)  Dairy  Microbiology. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria;  use  of 
microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products; 
study  of  milk  fermentations  and  disease-producing  or- 
ganisms applicable  to  milk. 

390.  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358. 

A  study  of  factors  involved  in  improving  the  geneotype 
and  phenotype  of  dairy  cattle.  Mating  systems  and  tech- 
niques, production  testing,  type  classification  sire  proofs 
and  pedigrees.  Application  of  genetics,  anatomy,  endo- 
crinology, and  physiology  to  improvement  of  dairy  cat- 
tle. 

392.     Dairy  Cattle  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373,  Chemistry  261. 
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The  application  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  nutrition, 
physiology,  environment,  and  economics  in  the  feeding 
and  management  of  the  dairy  herd. 

394.  Market  Milk  and  Related  Products. 

The  sanitary  and  legal  requirements  for  producing,  han- 
dling and  processing  milk  and  related  products;  ap- 
proved production  methods;  quality  tests;  processing 
operations;  plant  sanitation  and  efficiency. 

395.  Dairy  Plant  Management. 

Fundamental  principles  of  business  and  factory  manage- 
ment practices  as  used  in  the  dairy  industry.  Problems  of 
personnel  management,  production  methods,  quality 
control,  merchandising,  dairy  plant  design  and  construc- 
tion, records  and  business  methods  involved  in  dairy 
plant  operations. 

399.     Ice  Cream  Making. 
Prerequisite.  Dairy  Science  350. 

Basic  principles  of  ice  cream  mix  composition,  standardi- 
zation, flavoring,  stabilization,  processing,  freezing,  mer- 
chandising, and  storage  of  ice  cream,  sherbets,  ices,  and 
soft-serve  dairy  products. 

477.     Microbiology  for  Sanitarians. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products, 

their  relation  to  spoilage  and  epidemiology.  Inspection 

and  enforcement  procedures. 

412.     Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of 
cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour  cream,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Defects  caused  by  microorganisms  and  bacterio- 
phages. Flavor  development. 

436.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  See  AN  436. 

437.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  See  AN  437. 

497.  Artificial  Insemination.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences;  Dairy  Sci- 
ence 390  or  Animal  Science  405  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  artificial  insemina- 
tion of  farm  animals  with  major  emphasis  placed  on  dairy 
cattle.  The  principles  involved  in  semen  production,  col- 
lection, evaluation  and  use  for  insemination  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

493.     Milk  Secretion.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences;  Dairy  Sci- 
ence 390  or  equivalent. 

The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  anatomy,  bio- 
chemistry, and  physiology  to  study  of  milk  secretion.  The 
relationship  of  various  farm  practices  to  maximum  milk 
yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fundamental  stand- 
point. 


ulations.  Consideration  of  basic  facts,  principles  and  ter- 
minology pertaining  to  most  foods  and  food  processes. 

210H.  Man's  Foods  (Honors).  Four  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory. 

Evolution  of  food  processing,  study  of  raw  materials, 
handling  of  processed  foods,  supplying  nutrient  require- 
ments, food  spoilage,  dangerous  or  poisonous  foods, 
food  regulations  and  consumerism. 

315.  Food  Science  Seminar.  1  hour  each  quarter;  maxi- 
mum of  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laborator- 
ies. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  senior  division  courses  in  food 
science. 

A  discussion  course,  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
the  department  in  which  journal  articles  from  basic  and 
applied  fields  of  science  are  assigned,  presented,  and 
discussed. 

365.     Meat  and  Animal  Fvaluation. 
Meat  animal  evaluation,  slaughtering,  grading  and  proc- 
essing with  emphasis  on  determining  the  value  of  the 
end-product-meat. 

367.  Food  Industries  Survey.  Five  lectures  or  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  200  or  equivalent. 

The  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  the  processing, 
storage,  and  handling  of  processed  foods,  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  processing  of  these  products. 

368.  Meat  Processing.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  lab- 
oratories. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

The  theory  and  practices  of  meat  processing,  including 

curing,  smoking  and  manufacture  of  sausage  products. 

386.     (Poultry  Science)  Poultry  Market  Products  Tech- 
nology. Four  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  360  or  Food  Science  200  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs,  live 
and  dressed  poultry,  and  packaging  and  marketing  of 
poultry  products. 

391.     Applied  Food  Sciences  (Internship). 
Prerequisite:  Basic  courses  in  food  science  and  permis- 
sion of  instructors. 

This  course  provides  a  practical  educational  experience 
while  working  in  an  operational  food  industry  laboratory 
or  plant. 

395.     (Microbiology)  Microbiology  of  Foods.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed  foods;  their 
origin,  nature,  and  effects  on  foods;  enumeration;  rela- 
tions to  health. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

See  Entomology  listings  under  Arts  and  Sciences. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  (FS) 

Head:  Ayres.  Staff:  Carpenter,  Flanagan,  Hamdy,  Koehler, 
Lillard,  Eitenmiller,  Powers,  Saffle,  Smit,  Toledo. 

200.     Introduction  to  Food  Science.  3  hours. 
Historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  food  processing 
and  its  relationship  to  public  health,  nutritive  value, 
quality  of  the  finished  product,  and  governmental  reg- 
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409.     Community  and  Home  Food  Preservation.  Three 
lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:   Microbiology  350  and   Chemistry  340  or 
equivalent. 

The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with 
reference  to  present  practices  and  possible  improved 
practices.  The  effect  of  various  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  public  health,  food 
spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
foods. 

477.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  Three  lectures 
and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 


Prerequisite:  Food  Science  200  or  367  or  409  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and 
refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The  course  will 
cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design  practices,  and 
equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in 
foods  in  processes  employing  these  operations. 

472.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  Three  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  FS  411.  Covers  phase  equilibrana  in 
foods,  evaporation  de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  re- 
duction, mechanical  separation  processes,  agglomera- 
tion, and  process  control. 

414.     Food  Chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour 

laboratories. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  240  or  340,  Food  Sciences  200, 

367,  or  409. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods. 

419.     Nutritional  Aspects  of  Food  Science. 
Prerequisites:   Food  Science  414,  Biochemistry  301,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  nutritional  properties  of  food  and  the 
effects  of  modern  technology  on  nutritional  quality. 

421.  Environmental  Microbiology.  Two  lectures  and 
three  2-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

The  role  of  environment  on  organisms;  agents  to  retard, 
inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  and  their  mode  of  action; 
dynamics  of  physical,  physiological  and  chemical  factors 
affecting  bacteria  and  their  resistance  to  antimicrobial 
agents;  isolation  of  anaerobes  and  factors  affecting  spo- 
rogenesis,  dormancy,  spore  germination  and  differentia- 
tion. 

422.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Food  Analysis.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  414. 

Polarographic,  spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas 
chromatographic,  and  potentiometric  methods  of  analy- 
sis as  applied  to  food  will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  correlation  and  interpretation  of  results. 

423.  Food  Packaging.  Two  lectures  and  one  2-hour  lab- 
oratory. 

Prerequisite:  By  permission  of  the  instructor. 
The  physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  economic 
problems  related  to  the  use  of  metal,  glass,  paper,  flexible 
films  and  other  packaging  materials  in  the  food  industry. 

424.  Advanced  Science  of  Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry  Proc- 
essing. Three  lectures  and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  411,  414. 

Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to 
physical,  chemical,  enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes 
occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry  products  during  proc- 
essing. These  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference  to 
canning,  curing,  freezing,  refrigeration,  spoilage  of  fresh 
and  processed  flesh  products,  and  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  by-products. 


HORTICULTURE  (HOR) 

Head:  Hendershott.  5far7:  Couvillon,  Hegwood,  Natarel- 
la,  Pokorny,  Sparks,  Tinga,  Vines. 

707.     General  Horticulture.  Four  lectures  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory. 


A  survey  of  horticulture  with  discussions  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  used  in  the  production  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  ornamentals.  Primarily  for  non-horti- 
cultural majors. 

207.  Indoor  Plant  Science.  Three  lectures  and  two  2- 
hour  laboratories. 

A  course  designed  for  those  desiring  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  plant  growth  requirements  under  modified  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  Sexual  and  vegetative  plant 
propagation,  the  use  of  fluorescent  lights  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  to  floral  design  for  horticultural 
crafts  are  covered.  Open  only  to  non-horticultural  ma- 
jors. 

308.     Principles  of  Horticulture. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  they  are 
applied  to  the  production  of  horticultural  crop  plants. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  effect  of  temperatures,  light, 
nutrients,  and  water  on  growth  and  development. 

310.     Greenhouse  Management  I.  Three  lectures  and 

two  2-hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  122  or  Biology  102. 

A  study  of  commercial  greenhouse  crop  production  with 

special  emphasis  on  cut  flower  production,  greenhouse 

structures  and  the  calculation  of  and  means  of  providing 

proper  environmental  requirements  for  plant  growth. 

Students  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  culture  of 

several  cut  flower  crops  in  the  greenhouse. 

377.     Floral  Design.  3  hours. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  science,  art,  and  psychology 
of  color;  line  and  design;  floral  designs,  basket  and  bowl 
arrangements;  church,  house,  hotel  and  wedding  dec- 
orations as  well  as  wedding  bouquets,  corsages  and  em- 
blems. 

353.  Sprays,  Dusts,  and  Fumigants  and  Their  Applica- 
tions. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Entomology  374. 
Selection,  preparation,  and  application  of  sprays,  dusts, 
and  fumigants  for  the  control  of  insects,  diseases,  weeds, 
and  other  pests  of  horticultural  crops.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  spraying  and  dusting  schedules. 

362.  Plant  Propagation. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121-122. 
A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  underlying  the 
increase  in  plant  numbers  with  emphasis  primarily  on 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  for  plant  repro- 
duction by  various  methods. 

363.  Nursery  Management.  Four  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  basic  fundamentals  underlying  the  loca- 
tion, operation,  and   management  of  both   retail  and 
wholesale  nursery  establishments. 

368.  Management  of  Ornamentals.  Four  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  botany  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  various  operations,  equipment,  materials, 
and  work  programs  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient professional  maintenance  and  management  of  or- 
namental plantings. 

369.  Management  of  Turf  I.  Four  1-hour  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  biology  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 
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A  study  of  turf  grasses  and  growth  requirements.  The 
various  operations,  equipment,  materials,  and  work  pro- 
grams for  the  proper  and  efficient  maintenance  and 
management  of  turf  for  golf  courses  and  other  specific 
uses. 

370.  Ornamental  Systematics.  Four  lectures  and  one  2- 
hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  laboratory  course  concerned  with  the  classification, 
nomenclature,  and  identification  of  annuals,  perennials, 
and  woody  plants  grown  in  nurseries,  gardens,  and  other 
Horticultural  plantings.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  identifica- 
tion, characteristics,  requirements  and  usefullness. 

371.  Management  of  Turf  II. 
Prerequisite:  Management  of  Turf  I. 

A  continuation  of  turf  management  I  emphasizing  sys- 
tematics, overseeding,  maintenance,  and  management 
procedures  of  specialized  turf  areas. 

407.     The  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  and  Horticulture  308. 
This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  plant  life  as  directly  applied  to  the  economic 
production  of  fruit  crops. 

403.  The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Production.  Four  lec- 
tures and  one  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  Horticulture  308. 
A  system  approach  to  commercial  vegetable  production. 
An  in-depth  study  of  the  practices  and  principles  of  com- 
mercial vegetable  production,  their  interdependence 
and  relationship  to  the  total  concept  of  a  production 
system. 

405.  Greenhouse  Management  II.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hours  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  Horticulture  308  and  Horticulture  310. 
A  study  of  commercial  greenhouse  crop  production 
practices  with  special  emphasis  on  pot  plant  production 
techniques,  plant  nutrition,  fertilization  practices  and 
the  use  of  plant  growth  regulators.  Students  will  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  culture  of  several  pot  crops  in 
the  greenhouse. 

407,  408.  Special  Problems  in  Horticulture.  2-5  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  one  of  the  horticultural  concen- 
trations in  courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 
For  the  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to 
gain  technical  experience.  Graduate  students  must 
schedule  at  least  5  hours  a  quarter  and  undertake  a  minor 
research  problem. 

427.     Post-Harvest  Physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects  of  temperature, 
light,  bruising  and  other  factors  on  ripening.  Also  the 
relation  of  the  above  to  harvesting,  handling,  preparation 
for  market  and  storage  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 


PLANT  PATHOLOGY  (PAT) 

Head:  Garrett.  Staff:  Bird,  Hanlin,  Hendrix,  Kozelnicky, 
Kuhn,  Luttrell,  McCarter,  Papa,  Powell,  Roncadori,  Tay- 
lor, Wynn. 

353.     Elementary  Plant  Pathology.  Three  lectures  and 

two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121-122  or  Biology  101-102. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  disease  in  plants. 


356.  Crop  Diseases.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353. 

Principles  of  disease  diagnosis  and  control  and  their  ap- 
plication in  the  production  of  field  and  horticultural 
crops. 

399.     Special  Problems.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Appropriate  basic  courses. 
Introduction  to  research  or  intensive  study  in  special 
area  of  plant   pathology,  forest   pathology,  mycology, 
nematology,  virology,  bacteriology,  or  physiology. 

475a,  b,  c.     Plant  Pathology  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  plant  pathology. 

420.     Introductory  Mycology.  Three  lectures  and  two 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122. 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  fungi,  including  a 

survey  of  all  classes. 

423.  Plant  Virology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121,  122. 
The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host  rela- 
tions, transmission,  purification,  serology,  and  control. 

425.     Plant  Nematology. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  or  383. 

Morphology  and  taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nematodes, 

with  emphasis  on  characters  used  in  identification. 

428.  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Plant  Diseases. 
Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353  or  equivalent. 
Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge 
for  identification  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

429.  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  or  equivalent. 

The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identifica- 
tion, inoculation,  and  control. 

507.     Advanced  Forest  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  320  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  diagnosing  and 
controlling  diseases  of  trees  and  woody  plants  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  disease  development,  implications  for 
urban  forestry  and  forest  management. 

PLANT  GENETICS  (GEN) 

Staff:  Same  as  Plant  Pathology 

358.  Principles  of  Genetics.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  Botany  121-122. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  heredity  and  variation 
as  related  to  all  organisms. 

359.  (Agronomy)  Genetics  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Genetics  358. 
Experiments  and  demonstrations  which  utilize  plants, 
animals,  and  microorganisms  to  elucidate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  genetics  at  all  levels  of  organization:  popula- 
tion, individual,  cellular,  and  biochemical. 

407.  Plant  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  genetics 
of  sterility  and  disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic  inheri- 
tance, polyploidy,  apomixis,  and  mutations. 
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402.     Plant  Breeding.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 

period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant 

breeding  and  the  important  role  that  breeding  plays  in 

crop  and  tree  improvement. 

404.  Physiological  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period. 

Prerequisites:  Plant  Genetics  358,  Chemistry  240  or  Bio- 
chemistry 301  or  equivalent. 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity,  mechanisms  of  gene 
action,  function  and  structure  of  the  gene  and  mutations. 

475a,  b,  c.     Plant  Genetics  Seminar.  1  hour  each. 
Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  plant  genetics  and  plant 
breeding. 

POULTRY  SCIENCE  (PS) 

Head:  McCartney.  Staff:  Britton,  Fuller,  Hale,  Howarth, 
Huston,  Rahn,  Reid,  Washburn. 

707.  Introductory  Poultry  Science.  3  hours.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  basic  infor- 
mation in  poultry  science. 

358.     (Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science)  Fundamentals  of 
Animal  Nutrition. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. 

360.  Poultry  Production.  3  hours.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Application  of  the  principles  of  poultry  science  to  the 
practice  of  poultry  production.  Offered  fall  quarter. 

371.  Commercial  Poultry  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  management  practices  and  prin- 
ciples used  in  the  business  of  producing  eggs  and  poultry 
meat.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  factors  influencing  costs 
and  returns  in  poultry  operations.  Offered  winter  quar- 
ter. 

372.  Poultry  Breeding.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  358. 

A  consideration  of  the  inheritance  of  morphological  and 
physiological  characters.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  selection  and  the  development 
of  genetically  sound  poultry  breeding  programs.  Offered 
fall  quarter. 

373.  (Avian  Medicine)  Poultry  Health. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360  and  Microbiology  350. 
Offered  to  students  majoring  in  poultry  science  and  oth- 
ers that  are  qualified. 

A  study  of  common  infections,  parasitic  and  nutritional 
diseases  of  poultry;  their  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  control.  Offered  winter  quarter,  1974. 

375.     Poultry  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:   Poultry  Science  360  and  Animal  Science 

358. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  the  avian 

species.  A  study  is  made  of  the  biochemical  aspects  of 

the  individual   nutrients  and  their  supply  in  terms  of 

feedstuffs  and  practical  poultry  diets.  Offered  winter 

quarter. 

379.     Poultry  Seminar.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360. 


Open  to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Topical  discussion 
of  current  problems  and  papers  of  scientific  work  in 
poultry  to  be  presented  by  the  students.  Offwred  winter 
quarter. 

380.     Avian  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and 

two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  equivalent. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  study  of  avian  systemic  anatomy 

in  conjunction  with  the  related  physiological  functions. 

Offered  fall  quarter. 

382.  Embryology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102  or  equivalent. 
A  basic  course  in  embryology  tracing  development  from 
fertilization  through  the  various  stages  of  differentiation. 
Offered  winter  quarter. 

386.     (Food  Science)  Poultry  Market  Products  Technolo- 
gy. Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  360  or  Food  Science  200  or 
equivalent. 

Methods  of  processing  shell,  fluid  and  dried  eggs,  live 
and  dressed  poultry,  and  packaging  and  marketing  of 
poultry  products.  Offered  spring  quarter. 

393.     Feed  Manufacturing.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  375  or  Animal  Science  373 

or  Dairy  Science  392. 

A  survey  of  the  feed  manufacturing  industry;  feed  mill 

design,  operation,  finance,  and  organizations;   utility, 

space,  and  labor  requirements.  Offered  spring  quarter, 

1975. 

407.  Avian  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  di- 
gestion, metabolism,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl 
with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.  Of- 
fered spring  quarter. 

405.     Advanced  Poultry  Breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  372. 

The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding  pro- 
grams. A  study  of  the  mode  of  inheritance  and  relative 
heritability  of  various  characteristics  of  economic  impor- 
tance and  criteria  for  effective  selection  toward  their 
improvement.  Offered  spring  quarter. 

436.  (Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science)  Ruminant  Nutri- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  358,  Chemistry  240,  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  310  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See  AN 
436.) 

437.  (Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science)  Monogastric  Nu- 
trition. 

Prerequisite:  Poultry  Science  358,  Chemistry  240,  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  310  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See  AN 
437.) 

560.     Advanced  Poultry  Science  and  Practice. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation on  poultry  genetics  and  physiology,  nutrition, 
environment,  market  products  technology,  health  and 
economics. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  (ANT) 

Head:  Bailey.  Staff:  Butler,  Caldwell,  Crawford,  Hally, 
Hudson,  Huscher,,Olien,  Ward. 

Majors  in  anthropology  must  have  the  following  courses 
in  addition  to  Anthropology  102  (or  112H/212H)  unless 
specifically  exempted  by  the  department  head:  Sociolo- 
gy 105  (or  106H/206H),  one  course  in  social  anthropolo- 
gy, one  course  in  archaeology,  one  course  in  physical 
anthropology,  one  course  in  anthropological  linguistics, 
and  one  course  in  a  culture  area. 

All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  Anthropol- 
ogy 102  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

702.     Man  and  His  Culture. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  a  cultural  animal, 
the  development  of  human  societies  from  preliterate  be- 
ginnings, the  rise  of  complex  social  organizations  with  an 
outline  study  of  the  major  cultures  developed  by  man. 

77 2H  (212).     Man  and  His  Culture  (Honors). 

See  description  for  ANT  102.  Not  open  to  students  who 

have  credit  for  ANT  102. 


Social  Anthropology 

400.     Primitive  Economics  Systems. 
The  economic  life  of  primitive  peoples. 

405.     Cultural  Anthropology. 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions  of 

non-literate  peoples  and  their  comparison  with  modern 

societies. 

410.     Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples. 
A  study  of  the  social  organization  of  primitive  peoples. 
Concepts  and  methods  for  the  analysis  of  social  institu- 
tions of  non-Western  European  societies. 

412.     Primitive  Magic,  Science,  and  Religion. 
A  critical  historical  survey  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
anthropologists  have  attempted  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain exotic  belief  systems  from  the  beginning  of  anthro- 
pology to  the  present  day. 


413.     Comparative  Belief  Systems. 

An  examination  of  the  structural  properties  of  pre-lit- 

erate  belief  systems  and  the  ideological  consequences  of 

literacy. 

450.     Methods  in  Social  Anthropology. 
An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  anthro- 
pology with  emphasis  on  techniques  used  in  the  study 
of  non-Western  cultures  and  comparisons  with  methods 
used  in  the  study  of  contemporary  American  society. 

452.     History  of  Anthropological  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  102  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological  theory. 

455.     Ethnohistory. 

An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropologists 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  pre-literate  societies  from 
archaeological  evidence,  documentary  evidence,  and 
oral  traditions. 

575.     Anthropology  of  Education. 
Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational  proc- 
esses and  educational  institutions  in  Western  and  non- 
Western  societies. 


Archaeology 

407.     Archaeology  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  ar- 
chaeological remains  in  the  American  Southeast. 

420.  Field  and  Laboratory  Methods  in  Archaeology. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421. 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey  exca- 
vation, laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of  collected 
materials. 

421.  North  American  Archaeology. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North 
America.  Will  survey  total  range  of  North  American  pre- 
history from  the  early  hunting  gathering  stage  to  the 
culture  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  contact. 

425.     Old  World  Archaeology. 

The  development  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  oldest 
remains  of  the  Stone  Age,  extending  through  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
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Anthropological  Linguistics 

480.  Introduction  of  Anthropological  Linguistics. 

An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the  stand- 
point of  anthropology,  emphasizing  elementary  descrip- 
tive techniques  and  a  consideration  of  the  relationships 
among  language,  culture,  and  society. 

481.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Phonology. 
Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated  by 
native  and  non-native  speakers;  understanding  of  the 
phonemic  principle  by  the  solution  of  selected  problems 
which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed  data. 

482.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Morphology. 
Grammatical  analysis  of  phonemically  transcribed  data 
from  numerous  languages  of  the  world. 

488.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Field  Methods. 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  lan- 
guage by  working  directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

489.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Advanced  Field  Me- 
thods. 

An  advanced  seminar  for  areas  of  special  interest  in  the 
fields  of  physical  anthropology  and  primatology.  Topics 
to  be  selected  according  to  need. 

Physical  Anthropology 

470.     Principles  of  Physical  Anthropology. 
The  methods  and  principles  related  to  the  study  of  hu- 
man variation  by  anthropometric  methods,  mechanisms 
of  inheritance,  and  racial  classification. 

477.     Human  Origins. 

Prerequisite:  BIO  101-102  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind  —  Pleistocene  to 

recent  geological  periods. 

472.  Osteology  and  Osteometries  I. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  human  skeletal  anatomy  and 
its  relevance  to  taxonomic  positioning  of  the  genus 
Homo  and  related  non-human  primates. 

473.  Osteology  and  Osteometries  II. 

A  survey  of  human  gross  and  non-human  primate  anato- 
my stressing  function  and  morphological  change  in  evo- 
lution from  the  viewpoint  of  physical  anthropology  and 
primatology. 

Culture  Areas 

370.     Peoples  of  the  World. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  ethnology,  the 
historical  and  analytical  study  of  primitive  cultures.  A 
number  of  primitive  cultures  will  be  surveyed.  These  will 
be  selected  to  give  the  fullest  possible  coverage  in  terms 
of  area,  race,  and  culture  types. 

402.     The  American  Indian. 

A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  ab- 
original population  of  the  New  World. 

447.     Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
The  study  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  southeastern  United  States 
from  the  time  of  earliest  European  contact  to  the  present. 

443.  Middle  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  middle  America. 

444.  Latin  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 

The  study  of  contemporary  Latin-American  peoples  and 
institutions  in  their  community  setting;  special  attention 
is  devoted  both  to  the  original  impact  of  Western  civili- 


zation on  the  indigenous  Indian  communities  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  to  recent  social  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial technology. 

445.  Africa:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 

The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara,  starting  with  earliest  evidences  of  indigenous 
peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  changes  cur- 
rently taking  place. 

446.  South  Asia:  Peoples  and  Institutions. 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

Other  Courses 

490.     Special  Topics  in  Anthropology. 
A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including  reading 
and  discussions  of  current  developments  in  anthropolo- 
gy- 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading.  (Honors). 
499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

ART 

Head:  Dieball.  Staff:  Arnholm,  Arntzen,  Chappelle, 
Christ-Janer,  Clements,  Coleman,  Collier,  Cox,  Croker, 
DeZurko,  Dodd,  Feldman,  Fischer,  Hammond,  Harring- 
ton, Henderson,  Herbert,  Howe,  Huff,  Johansen,  Kauf- 
man, Kehoe,  Kent,  Knecht,  Marriott,  McCutchen,  Mey- 
ers, Morgan,  Myers,  Nicholson,  Nix,  Noffke,  Olsen,  Patel, 
Paul,  Pilchard,  Prochaska,  Robertson,  Robinson,  Sander- 
son, Sedgwick,  Shaw,  Smith,  Stroer,  Strother,  Thompson, 
Tittle,  Wachowiak,  Walker,  Weaver,  Westcott,  Williams. 


Art  Appreciation 

773H  (213).  Art  Appreciation  and  Experience. 
An  Honors  course  for  non-art  majors;  a  substitute  for  Art 
300  or  317.  The  course  will  combine  lectures,  discussions 
and  studio  experiences,  the  latter  feature  differentiating 
the  content  of  the  course  from  conventional  art  appreci- 
ation offerings. 

300.  Appreciation  of  the  Visual  Arts. 
(May  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  FA  300.  No  credit  al- 
lowed for  Art  300  when  credit  already  shown  for  Art 
113H,  FA  300,  3%H,  397H,  399H,  or  Art  317.) 
An  understanding  of  the  arts  built  upon  an  exposure  to 
the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  other  arts  of 
contemporary  and  historical  times.  Illustrated  lectures 
and  reading  will  relate  the  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal factors  that  influence  the  production  of  art  and  show 
the  basic  problems  of  design  and  technique  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  artist  and  his  products. 

407.     Techniques  of  Art  Appreciation  and  Criticism. 
An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  interpret- 
ing and  evaluating  works  of  art;  the  construction  of  art 
appreciation  curricular;  critical  technique  as  employed 
in  classroom  teaching  strategies. 

477.     Aesthetics.  (See  Philosophy  411.) 

435.     Art  Structure. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  fine  arts,  two  of  which  must 

be  in  the  senior  division. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and 

appraising  works  of  art.  The  student  will  be  required  to 
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demonstrate  competence  in  critical  analysis  and  expli- 
cation. 

Art  Education 

305.  Art  and  the  Child.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
The  child,  his  development  and  needs  in  creative  art 
experiences.  Two  and  three  dimensional  laboratory  ex- 
periences in  drawing,  painting,  graphic  sculpture  and 
crafts  appropriate  in  later  use  with  children.  Discussions, 
readings  and  field  trips.  (May  not  be  used  for  credit  by 
art  education  majors.) 

523a,  b.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education.  Five  hours 

each  quarter;  maximum  of  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Specific  problem  areas,  according  to  individual  needs, 

are  investigated,  discussed  and  evaluated. 

535.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing,  at  least  one 
course  in  education. 

The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
conduct  of  art  instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of 
William  Morris,  John  Dewey,  Russell  Lynes,  Louis  Kro- 
nenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfield,  Thomas  Munro,  Moholy- 
Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

536.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 

For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administra- 
tion of  secondary  school  programs.  Recommended  prac- 
tices in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together  with 
laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the  unique  prob- 
lems in  secondary  school  art,  including  philosophical, 
motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

537.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education  and  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  art  education  will  be  considered  and  ana- 
lyzed: meaning  and  method  of  curriculum  improvement; 
guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement;  curriculum  de- 
cision making;  testing  and  evaluating  operational  curric- 
ulum innovations,  and  focus  on  change. 

539.  Supervision  of  Art. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
A  seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  problems 
of  the  supervisor,  consultant  or  director  of  the  art  pro- 
gram in  the  community  schools,  including  qualitative 
curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for  building  the  art 
potential  of  the  classroom  teachers. 

540.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administra- 
tion of  elementary  school  programs.  Recommended 
practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together 
with  laboratory  experiences  that  identify  the  unique 
problem  in  elementary  school  art,  including  philosophi- 
cal, motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

547.     History  of  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  practice 
in  the  institutional  setting  of  American  schools,  begin- 
ning with  the  industrial  arts  and  drawing  instruction  ini- 
tiated in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  19th  century; 
the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Walter  Smith,  Royal 
Bailey  Farnum,  Norman  C.  Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor 
Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro  and  others.  European  figures 


such  as  Franz  Cizek,  Herbert  Read,  Walter  Cropius  and 
L.  Moholy-Nagy  will  also  be  considered. 

542.  Docentship. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collection  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  as  material  for 
instruction  in  school  groups  and  the  general  public;  the 
organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on  museum 
holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams. Students  will  be  assigned  practical  problems  in 
coordination  with  the  Georgia  Museum  of  Art. 

543.  Readings  in  Art  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing  as  art  education 
major. 

An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped 
and  are  influencing  contemporary  art  education.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Rousseau,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Dewey,  Bruner, 
and  McLuhan. 

Art  History 

Art  history  courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  prere- 
quisite of  Art  287  and  288  or  permission  of  instructor. 

777H  (277/  The  History  of  the  Visual  Arts  as  Related  to 
Man  (Honors). 

An  interpretative  study  of  the  primary  art  movements  of 
the  Western  world  from  their  rudimentary  beginnings  as 
seen  in  the  arts  of  primitive  man  up  through  the  visual 
arts  of  the  contemporary  scene.  This  course  substitutes 
for  Art  317. 

287.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ancient  and  Medie- 
val Arts.  5  hours. 

A  survey  of  world  art  from  prehistoric  through  medieval 
times.  The  formal  characteristics  of  the  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor  arts  will  be 
analyzed  in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  developments 
which  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  changing  cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

288.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Renaissance  and 
Modern  Art. 

A  survey  of  world  art  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  pre- 
sent. The  formal  characteristic  of  the  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  some  of  the  minor  arts  will  be  analyzed 
in  their  stylistic  and  symbolic  developments  which  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  changing  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

450.     Guided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History. 
Prerequisite:  Art  287  and  288  or  comparable  background 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  logical- 
ly unified  group  of  art  works  found  in  foreign  collec- 
tions, sites,  and  museums.  The  range  of  study  will  be 
determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be  within  the 
field  of  the  visual  arts.  Where  possible,  local  library  and 
archival  resources  will  be  used.  Lecture  and  discussions 
before  and  during  the  period  of  travel  will  coordinate  the 
activities  and  bring  in  factors  of  local  environmental  in- 
fluence. 

457.     Guided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History. 
Prerequisite:  Art  287  and  288  or  comparable  background 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  continuation  of  Art  450. 
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465.  Renaissance  Architecture. 

A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  emphasizing  such  bases  of  the  style  as  general 
principles,  revival  of  classical  forms,  and  individual  con- 
tributions. Italian  works  by  such  masters  as  Brunelleschi, 
Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo  and  Palladio  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

466.  Architecture  and  Decoration  in  Eighteenth-Centu- 
ry France  and  England. 

A  study  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  in  the  two  leading  18th-century  centers.  Dis- 
cussions will  revolve  around  changing  concepts  of  form, 
expanding  sources  of  inspiration,  relation  against  tradi- 
tion, and  theoretical  re-evaluation  of  design.  Topics  to 
be  considered  are  the  rococo,  neoclassicism,  the  Gothic 
and  Greek  revivals,  and  the  Chinese  vogue. 

473.     The  Classical  Tradition  in  the  Visual  Arts 
A  discussion  of  classic  examples  of  stylistic  evolution. 
Topics  vary  from  year  to  year:  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment of  classic  and  Gothic  stone  carving;  classic  and 
Renaissance  drawing;  Phidas,  Raphael,  and  Poussin. 

475.  Greco-Roman  Figurative  Arts. 

An  introduction  to  the  post  classical  era,  being  a  survey 
of  sculpture  and  painting  in  antiquity  after  Alexander, 
and  paying  particular  interest  to  developments  in  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire. 

476.  History  of  Hellenic  Art. 

A  survey  of  the  major  arts  of  Greece  from  the  8th  to  the 
4th  century  B.C. 

477.  Roman  Architectural  Tradition. 

A  study  of  the  architectural  innovations  of  ancient  Rome. 

480.     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  of  the 

14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  in  Italy. 

487.  History  of  Northern  Renaissance  Art. 
Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  minor  arts  north  of  the  Alps  from  the  waning  of  the 
medieval  period  to  around  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  artistic  achievements  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries  will  be  presented 
against  the  background  of  their  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary accomplishments. 

482.  Backgrounds  of  Modern  Art,  19th  Century. 

A  study  of  the  historical  and  cultural  roots  of  modern 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  as  they  are  found  in 
Europe  during  the  19th  century.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  contexts.  Some  consideration  will 
be  given  to  parallel  developments  in  the  arts  of  the 
United  States. 

483.  Modern  Art,  20th  Century. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  20th-century  European  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  sculpture.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  their  political,  social,  and 
economic  contexts.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to 
parallel  developments  in  the  arts  of  the  United  States. 

485a.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France. 
An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  detailing  the  rise  of  the  Baroque  and  its 
development. 

485b.     The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Holland,  Belgium  and 

England. 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  northern  Europe, 

concentrating  on  such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rem- 


brandt, Vermeer,  and  Van  Dyck,  while  relating  the  art  of 
the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  literary  en- 
vironment. 

488.  Art  of  Pre-Columbian  American. 

The  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times  through 
the  15th  century  with  emphasis  given  to  the  pre-lnca 
peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Maya,  Zapotec,  Toltec, 
Aztec  and  related  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. 

489.  Post-Columbian  Latin  American  Art. 

A  study  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  Western  culture  with  native  arts  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca from  the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

490.  Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against 
its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  links  between  characteristic  contemporary  expres- 
sions and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging  to 
the  central  Western  tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related 
to  lectures. 

493a.     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art. 
An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  the  rise  of  early  Christian 
architecture  and  art  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art  in  the  north. 

493b.  Medieval  and  Later  Byzantine  Art. 
A  study  of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  from  the 
Carolingian  to  the  Romanesque  periods  in  the  West  and 
of  the  post-iconoclastic  period  in  the  East.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  Romanesque  architectural  and 
sculptural  ensembles. 

493c.     Cot  hie  Art. 

A  study  of  Gothic  architecture  and  art  beginning  with 
developments  of  early  Gothic  arctrrtectufeand-seulpture 
in  the  12th  century  and  ending  with  the  international 
Gothic  of  the  late  14th  century.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  important 
French  cathedrals. 

494.  The  Arts  of  India  and  Early  China. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  southeast  Asia  from  3000  B.C.  to 
the  5th  century.  The  arts  of  each  country  will  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  historical,  religious,  philosophic,  and  cul- 
tural background  of  their  periods;  the  interrelationships 
of  the  arts  of  the  different  areas  will  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. 

495.  The  Arts  of  Later  China  and  japan. 

A  survey  of  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture  from  the 
5th  to  the  20th  century. 

496H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
This  course  affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division 
standing  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study, 
reading  or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  direc- 
tor who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

497H.     (See  496H.) 

498.  Arts  of  the  United  States  Before  1865. 
Study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  American  Indians  and  continuing 
with  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts 
from  colonial  times  until  1865.  Particular  attention  is  giv- 
en to  the  sources  for  these  arts  and  their  relationship  to 
the  physical  and  social  situation. 

498H.     (See  496H.) 
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499.  Arts  of  the  United  States,  1865-Present. 
Study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865  through 
the  periods  of  industrialization  and  international  politi- 
cal and  economic  leadership.  Stress  is  given  the  evolving 
role  of  American  cultural  characteristics  found  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  (particularly 
industrial  design),  their  present-day  manifestations  and 
significance. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  an  Honors  student 
to  undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major 
or  in  a  closely  related  field. 

Basic  Design  and  Drawing 

720.  Art  Structure.  Four  studio  periods  and  one  audio- 
visual lecture  seminar. 

Based  on  perceptual  orientation  in  which  students  are 
made  aware  of  and  taught  to  respond  to  controlled  visual 
stimuli.  Slides,  films,  TV  monitor,  cameras,  and  other 
contemporary  devices  are  employed.  Studio  work  re- 
volves around  a  series  of  two-dimensional  problems 
utilizing  a  variety  of  materials  and  appropriate  tech- 
niques. 

730.     Art  Structure.  Four  studio  periods  and  one  audio- 
visual lecture  seminar. 
Prerequisite:  Art  120. 

Continuation  of  the  philosophy  and  intent  of  Art  120 
with  emphasis  on  the  drawing  experiences  and  skills  re- 
quired to  produce  three-dimensional  images.  Setups 
with  the  human  figures,  still  lifes,  and  landscapes  are 
employed  to  expand  the  attention  and  concerns  of  stu- 
dents. Studio  work  concentrates  on  flat  surfaces  and  a 
wide  range  of  media  and  techniques. 

230.  Art  Structure.  Five  studio  periods  including  lec- 
tures. 

Prerequisite:  Art  120,  130. 

Exploration  in  design  in  which  a  variety  of  color  consid- 
erations are  predominant.  Two  methods  of  approach  are 
used:  the  traditional  painterly  involvement,  and  color- 
light  application  used  in  color  reproduction  techniques. 

240.     Art  Structure. 
Prerequisite:  Art  120,  130. 

Problems  with  emphasis  on  the  elements  of  visual  organ- 
ization in  modular  and  sculptural  approaches.  Experi- 
ences in  the  manipulation  of  three-dimensional 
materials  such  as  wood,  paper,  metal  and  synthetics. 
Art  studio  courses  numbered  300  or  above  have  prere- 
quisites of  Art  120,  130,  230,  and  240  or  equivalent. 

Crafts 

260.     Ceramics.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Form,  proportion,  and  simple  ornament  as  related  to  pot- 
tery shapes.  Laboratory  exercises  and  related  lectures  in 
hand-building  pottery.  Studio  and  lecture  work  in  hand 
building  of  pottery;  experience  in  glazing  and  firing. 

350a.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Fundamentals  of  woven  and  non-woven  fabric  structure. 
Study  of  the  relationship  between  process  and  material. 

350b.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350a. 

Woven  structure  investigated  through  manipulation  of 
the  hand  loom.  Study  of  the  basic  weaves  and  their  appli- 
cation to  hand-crafted  and  industrial  textiles. 


350c.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350b. 

Study  of  fibers  and  other  materials  as  related  to  fabric 
structure  and  end  use. 

350d.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350c. 

Theory  of  woven  structure  including  studio  work  on  sim- 
ple and  multi-harness  looms.  Field  trips  and  special  prob- 
lems. 

357a.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Fundamentals  of  fabric  decoration  including  work  in  flat 
pattern  design  and  decoration  techniques  with  dyes  and 
pigments. 

357b.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351a. 

Screen  process  method  of  fabric  printing,  dye  technolo- 
gy, stencil  making  and  application  processes. 

357c.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351b. 

Photographic  and  other  commercial  screen  process 
printing  techniques.  Study  of  relationship  of  other  dec- 
oration processes  to  screen  printing.  Field  trips  and  spe- 
cial problems. 

357d.  Fabric  Design-Decoration.  Five  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351a. 

Exploration  of  non-printed  fabric  decoration  techniques, 
dye  technology  and  application  processes. 

352.     Jewelry  and  Metalwork.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Fundamentals  of  working  with  such  materials  as  sterling, 
gold,  copper  and  iron.  Guidance  in  the  techniques  nec- 
essary for  executing  well  designed  objects:  forging,  rais- 
ing, casting,  fabrication  and  finishing. 

353a,  b,  c,  d.     jewelry.  Five  hours  credit  each  course; 
maximum  of  twenty  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  352. 

Extensive  study  of  traditional  and  contemporary  forms, 
materials  and  techniques.  Investigation  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  adornment  as  it  applies  to  jewelry.  Experimenta- 
tion with  surface  enrichment  techniques. 

354a,  b,  c,  d.     Metalwork.  Five  hours  credit  each  course; 
maximum  of  twenty  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  352. 

Extensive  study  of  forging  and  raising  techniques  in- 
volved in  creating  hollow  ware,  flat  ware,  and  architec- 
tural ornaments.  Experimentation  with  surface 
enrichment  techniques. 

367a,  b,  c.  Ceramics.  5  hours  credit  each  course;  maxi- 
mum of  15  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Five  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  260. 

Studio  experience,  lectures,  and  outside  study  related  to 
the  designing  and  executing  of  forms  in  clay.  Emphasis 
on  the  development  of  individual  style  by  student 
through  study  of  ceramics  of  past  civilizations,  ceramic 
technology,  and  concentrated  studio  work. 
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366a,  b,  c.     Ceramics.  5  hours  credit  each  course;  maxi- 
mum of  15  hours.  Five  laboratory  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Art  361c. 

For  advanced  students  who  have  sufficient  background 
and  technical  knowledge  in  ceramics  to  carry  on  in- 
dependent projects.  Problems  combining  research  in  de- 
sign and  technology  are  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
instructor. 

548.  History  of  Fabric  Arts.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts 
from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the  present. 

549.  Fabric  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350a. 

Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  relates 
to  handcraft  and  industrial  methods. 

550a,  b.     Fabric  Design-Structure.  Five  laboratory  hours 
each;  maximum  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Art  350d. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in 
fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent  stu- 
dy. Research  problems  combining  technology  with  de- 
sign in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

557a,  b.  Advanced  Fabric  Design.  Five  laboratory  hours 
each;  maximum  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Art  351a,  b,  c,  and  d,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students  in 
fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent  stu- 
dy. Research  problems  combining  dye,  fiber  and  applica- 
tion technology  with  design  and  function  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

553a,  b.    Jewelry.  5  hours  credit  each  course;  maximum 
10  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  emphasis 
on  independent  study.  Exploration  and  experimentation 
in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the  peculiar  techniques  in 
forming,  and  the  human  requirements  of  jewelry. 

554a,  b.  Metalwork.  5  hours  credit  each  course;  maxi- 
mum of  10  hours,  taken  in  sequence.  Five  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Problems  in  design,  forming  and  constructing  of  various 
metals  including  copper,  silver  and  gold.  Independent 
study  and  emphasis  on  research  is  employed  for  solu- 
tions to  design  problems.  The  examination  of  the 
uniqueness  of  metal  as  a  material  is  aimed  in  both  func- 
tional and  sculptural  directions. 

Drawing  and  Painting 

321.  Drawing  I.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Experience  with  model,  still  life,  and  landscape. 

322.  Drawing  II.  5  laboratory  periods. 

Research  in  the  construction  of  the  human  figure.  Nude 
and  clothed  model. 

323a.     Drawing  III.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Advanced  level  drawing.  Emphasis  on  independent  stu- 
dy. Special  projects  and  experimental  research  encour- 
aged. 

323b.     Drawing  IV. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  individual  instructor  and  major 

professor  required. 


Available  only  as  advanced  independent  study  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  majors.  Studio  meetings  arranged. 

323c.     Drawing  V. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  individual  instructor  and  major 
professor  required. 

Available  only  as  advanced  independent  study  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  majors.  Studio  meetings  arranged. 

331.  Painting  I.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Introductory  painting.  Technical  consideration  of  the 
preparation  of  grounds,  supports,  media,  and  pigments. 
Emphasis  on  esthetic  understanding  derived  from  use  of 
subject  matter. 

332.  Painting  II.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Concentration   on  the  human   figure  both   nude  and 
clothed. 

333.  Painting  III.  5  laboratory  periods. 

Advanced  level  painting.  Emphasis  on  experimental  and 
individual  creativity. 

334a.     Painting  IV.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Advanced  level  painting.  Continuation  of  Art  333. 

334b.     Painting  V 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  individual  instructor  and  major 
professor  required. 

Available  only  as  advanced  independent  study  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  majors.  Studio  meetings  arranged. 

334c.     Painting  VI. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  individual  instructor  and  major 
professor  required. 

Available  only  as  advanced  independent  study  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  majors.  Studio  meetings  arranged. 

341.  Watercolor  I.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Study  of  watercolor  media. 

342.  Watercolor  II.  5  laboratory  periods. 
Continuation  of  Art  341. 

Graphic  Design 

306a.     Lettering. 

Principles  of  lettering  and  letter  construction  with  expe- 
rience in  lettering  as  used  and  reproduced  today.  Study 
of  typography  in  relation  to  lettering  and  design. 

307a.     Graphic  Design  I. 

Fundamentals  of  color,  design,  typography,  and  repro- 
duction related  to  modern  graphic  problems. 

308a.     Graphic  Design  II. 
Prerequisite:  Art  306a,  307a. 

Application  of  drawing,  painting,  and  design  to  the  field 
of  visual  communication.  Experimentation  with  various 
media  and  techniques  as  they  apply  to  mass  reproduc- 
tion processes. 

308b.     Graphic  Design  III. 

Prerequisite:  Art  308a. 

Advanced  problems  in  graphic  design  related  to  the 

communication  media  including  preparation  of  layouts, 

comprehensives,  and  finished  art. 

308c.     Graphic  Design  IV 
Prerequisite:  Art  308b. 

Graphic  techniques  applied  to  architectural,  environ- 
mental, and  informational  design. 
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309.  Advanced  Lettering  and  Typography. 
Prerequisite:  Art  306a,  308a. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  typography,  plastic 
patterns  and  technical  processes  integrated  toward  func- 
tional communication. 

310.  Art  for  Mechanical  Reproduction. 
Prerequisite:  Art  308a. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  drawing,  painting, 
and  sundry  visual  media  and  techniques  applicable  to 
mass  reproductions  through  the  medium  of  photo-en- 
graving. 

31 1.  Three  Dimensional  Graphic  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Art  308a. 

Comprehensive  problems  in  graphic  design  applied  to 
three  dimensional  media.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
development,  structural  and  communicative  processes 
as  applied  to  environmental  terms. 

312.  Special  Problems  in  Graphic  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Art  308b,  c,  and  one  from  Art  309,  310,  or 
311. 

Advanced  research  into  graphic  design  media  and  tech- 
niques and  their  application  to  a  comprehensive  visual 
communication  project. 

507.  Three- Dimensional  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  de- 
sign. Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic  and 
three-dimensional  design. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development,  structural 
and  communicative  processes,  and  the  solution  in  envi- 
ronmental terms. 

508.  Special  Problems-Graphic  Design. 
Prerequisite:  Art  308c. 

Advanced  research  into  graphic  design  media  and  tech- 
niques and  their  application  to  visual  communication. 

Interior  Design 

386.  Interior  Design.  Five  lecture  periods. 

A  study  of  architecture,  concepts  of  interior  space,  the 
great  periods  of  furniture  design  and  allied  crafts,  as  a 
background  for  comparison  with  contemporary  archi- 
tecture, furniture,  new  materials,  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, and  present  day  needs. 

387.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  388a  and  389. 

Decorative  materials  and  color  as  applied  to  interior  de- 
sign. Studio  problems  in  color,  light,  paint,  wall  paper, 
soft  floor  coverings,  woods  and  wood  finishes,  fabrics: 
design  and  construction;  fabric  uses  and  curtain  design 
and  construction. 

388a.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  389. 

Architectural  materials  and  constructions  as  related  to 
interior  design.  Wall  and  floor  construction  systems  and 
materials:  wood,  stone,  brick,  concrete  block,  tile,  floor- 
ing materials,  graphics  and  lighting.  A  study  of  their  use 
and  design  possibilities  and  presentations  through  draft- 
ing and  perspective. 

389.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  junior  standing,  Art  386. 
Residential  space  palnning.  Drafting,  delineation,  eleva- 
tions and  perspective.  A  study  of  lighting,  plumbing, 


heating  and  cooling.  Measuring  and  scaling  of  interior 
space  and  furnishings  based  on  design  and  function. 

390.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  388a,  389. 

Creative  problems  in  designing  cabinet  work,  accesso- 
ries and  furniture.  A  study  of  construction,  methods,  in- 
corporated lighting,  sectional  and  shop  drawings  and 
perspectives. 

391.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390. 
Comprehensive  senior  design  problems.  Commercial,  in- 
stitutional, environmental  space  problems.  Emphasis  on 
total  design  concept  for  client  presentation  with  plans, 
specifications,  graphics,  lighting  design,  material  sam- 
ples and  perspective  presentation. 

392.  Interior  Design.  Four  laboratory  and  two  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389  and  390. 
Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  exec- 
ution. Design  problems,  design  sources  with  field  trips  to 
wholesale  trade  showrooms. 

589.  Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  389,  390  and  391. 

An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  of 
architectural  spaces  for  public  and  residential  uses.  Re- 
search studies  will  be  made  into  the  disposition  of  space, 
type  of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative  treat- 
ments, types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  materials 
and  color  coordination.  Problems  and  readings. 

590.  Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  391. 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special  equipment: 
furniture,  built-in  equipment,  speical  lighting,  and  cus- 
tom design.  Special  emphasis  on  research  into  historical 
procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

597.     Interior  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  391. 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all  as- 
pects of  interior  design  from  original  concept  to  com- 
pleted finished  drawings  and  presentations  of  material 
schedules. 

592.     Interior  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  388a,  389,  390,  and  391  or 
equivalent. 

Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  exec- 
ution, designer-client  relations,  presentation  of  draw- 
ings, pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  showrooms  and 
preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts.  Studies  will  be 
made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  values  as  they  relate  to 
monetary  values  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  various 
types  of  contract  work. 

Photographic  Design 

320a,  b,  c.  Photographic  Design  lr  II,  III.  5  hours  credit 
each  course;  maximum  15  credit  hours,  taken  in  se- 
quence. 

Creative  design  through  the  use  of  photography.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  potential  of  the  light  sensitive  me- 
dium. 
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325a,  b,  c.  Photographic  Design  IV,  V,  VI.  5  hours  credit 
each  course;  maximum  15  credit  hours,  taken  in  se- 
quence. 

Prerequisite:  Art  320c. 

Problems  in  advanced  photographic  design  including 
extensive  studio  and  darkroom  work. 

525.     History  of  Photographic  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Art  320a. 

A  survey  of  the  historic  images  and  design  influences  of 

photography  as  they  relate  to  the  important  personalities 

and  techniques  of  this  discipline. 

Printmaking 

324a.     Printmaking:  Screen  Printing  I. 

An    introductory  examination   of  various   printmaking 

techniques  with  concentrated  work  in  screen  printing. 

324b.     Printmaking:  Screen  Printing  II. 
Individual  screen  printing  projects  stressing  esthetic  de- 
velopment on  the  advanced  level. 

325a.     Printmaking:  Intaglio  I. 

An    introductory  examination   of  various   printmaking 

techniques  with  concentrated  work  in  intaglio. 

325b.     Printmaking:  Intaglio  II. 

Individual  projects  in  the  intaglio  process  stressing  esth- 
etic development  on  the  advanced  level. 

326a.     Printmaking:  Lithography  I. 

An    introductory  examination   of  various   printmaking 

techniques  with  concentrated  work  in  lithography. 

326b.     Printmaking:  Lithography  II. 
Individual  projects  in  lithography  stressing  esthetic  de- 
velopment on  the  advanced  level. 

Sculpture 

370.  Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

A  beginning  course  in  sculpture.  Basic  forms  are  ex- 
plored through  a  series  of  problems  employing  carving, 
modeling  and  constructive  methods. 

371.  Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  370. 

Portrait  and  figure  study  in  sculpture  composition. 

372a,  b,  c.     Construction.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  370. 

The  a  course  covers  beginning  welding  techniques  and 
the  use  of  metal  in  sculpture  composition.  The  b  course 
continues  with  wood  and  stone  carving,  and  the  c course 
works  with  cement  and  plastic  casting  and  plaster  and 
clay  modeling. 

373a,  b,  c.     Sculpture.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Art  370. 

Introduction  to  methods  of  producing  bronze  sculpture. 
The  production  of  sculpture  in  refractory  molds  and  sand 
casting  will  constitute  the  major  emphasis  of  this  course. 

Technical  Problems 

301.  Technical  Problems.  Five  laboratory  periods. 

A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out  indi- 
vidual projects  in  studio  areas.  Work  is  done  in- 
dependently of  the  regularly  scheduled  classes. 
Scheduling  of  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Art. 

302.  Technical  Problems.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Continuation  of  Art  301. 


BIOCHEMISTRY  (BCH) 

Head:  Peck.  Staff:  Black,  Brewer,  Carlton,  Champney, 
Cole,  Cormier,  DeSa,  DerVartanian,  Dure,  Eck,  Finnerty, 
Inman,  Key,  Lee,  LeGall,  Ljungdahl,  Lovins,  McRorie, 
Mendicino,  Patel,  Peifer,  Rawson,  Sansing,  Srivastava, 
Travis,  Wampler,  Williams. 

Biochemistry  majors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  take  the  following  courses:  BCH  301, 401, 402,  and 
403,  plus  other  courses  in  mathematics,  physics,  organic 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry,  and  biology,  as  de- 
termined in  consultation  with  the  departmental  adviser. 

307.     Introductory  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  261  or  equivalent. 
An  introduction  to  the  chemistry  of  biologically  impor- 
tant molecules  and  their  metabolism. 

399.  Independent  Study.  1  to  5  hours  per  quarter;  maxi- 
mum of  15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  301  and  approval  of  depart- 
ment head. 

This  course  affords  the  advanced  student  the  opportuni- 
ty to  conduct  independent  study  and  research  under  the 
direction  of  individual  staff  members. 

407.     Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  301. 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
biological  molecules. 

402.  Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  401. 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  intermediary  metabolism. 

403.  Experimental  Biochemistry.  One  lecture  and  two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
techniques  in  biochemistry  to  include  enzyme  assay  and 
purification,  nucleic  acid  purification  and  characteriza- 
tion, chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and  other 
modern  techniques. 

405,  406.     Introductory  Physical  Biochemistry.  Three  lec- 
tures or  recitations,  three  hours  each. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHM  491a  (BCH  405)  and 
CHM  491b  (BCH  406). 

This  course  applies  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
to  problems  in  biochemistry.  Topics  include  bioenerget- 
ics,  thermodynamics,  and  equilibria  (405)  and  kinetics, 
surface  chemistry  and  membranes,  and  electrochemistry 
(406). 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

This  course  affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division 
standing  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study, 
reading,  or  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  di- 
rector who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 
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DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

The  Division  of  Biological  Sciences  currently  is  revising 
the  "core"  courses  listed  as  Biology  300,  301,  and  302. 
These  courses,  as  such,  will  probably  be  offered  only 
through  the  1973  summer  session.  The  new  program  is 
expected  to  become  effective  the  1973-1974  academic 
year.  Contact  advisers  and/or  the  division  about  courses 
in  this  program  before  registering  the  1973  fall  quarter. 
The  following  courses  are  offered  jointly  by  the  depart- 
ments in  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences.  For  separate 
departmental  listings,  see  microbiology,  biochemistry, 
botany,  entomology,  zoology,  and  psychology. 

707.  Principles  of  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3-hour 
laboratory. 

Biological  structure;  the  evolution,  reproduction  and  de- 
velopment of  organisms:  the  physical  and  chemical  or- 
ganization of  protoplasm  and  cells. 

702.  Principles  of  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3-hour 
laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101. 

Biological  function;  bioenergetics  of  cells,  cellular  and 
organismal  physiology,  genetics,  differentiation,  behav- 
ior, ecology  and  evolution. 

200.     Biological  Topics  of  Social  Interest. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Survey  of  contemporary  problems  concerning  man  as  a 
biological  individual  in  man's  interaction  with  the  envi- 
ronment. 

300.  Molecular  &  Cellular  Biology.  Four  lectures  and 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  and  15  hours  each  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  Mathematics  253  or  equivalent. 
Cell  composition  and  fine  structure,  chemistry  of  macro- 
molecules,  enzyme  kinetics,  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
transport  irritability  and  response. 

307.     Genetic  and  Developmental  Biology.  Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300. 

Cell  and  organism  cycles,  formal  genetics,  chromosome 
theory,  molecular  genetics,  morphogenesis  and  cell  dif- 
ferentiation. 

302.  Environmental  Biology.  Four  lectures  and  one  3- 
hour  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102,  Mathematics  101  and  Chemis- 
try 122  or  127. 

Ecology  and  evolution;  ecosystem  structure  and  dynam- 
ics, species  concept,  genetics  of  populations. 

390.  Readings  in  Biology.  1  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Small  student  groups  will  meet  weekly  with  a  faculty 
member  to  discuss  readings  in  selected  areas  of  biology. 
Much  of  the  reading  is  from  scientific  journals.  A  list  of 
topics  and  instructors  is  available  in  the  division  office 
before  pre-registration  each  term.  Contact  the  individual 
instructor  before  registering. 


BOTANY  (BOT) 


Head:  Fuller.  Staff:  Beck,  Brown,  Carlton,  Darley,  Dun- 
can, Dunn,  Fisher,  Franz,  Hicks,  James,  Jaworski,  Jones, 
Key,  Kochert,  Michel,  Monk,  Plummer,  Porter,  Rawson, 
Rines,  Van  Fleet,  Westfall. 


727.     Elementary  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  periods 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
A  study  of  the  biology  of  plants  including  cell  structure 
and  function,  plant  structure,  growth  and  function  and 
basic  ecology. 

722.     Elementary  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  periods 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  121. 

A  study  of  (a)  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution  of  seed 
plants;  (b)  representative  members  of  each  of  the  major 
plant  groups;  and  (c)  the  relations  of  plants  to  their  envi- 
ronment. 

203.     Principles  of  Botany.  Four  1-hour  lecture  periods 

and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102. 

Extension  and  supplementation  of  botanical  principles 

introduced  in  Biology  101-102.  General  background  and 

preparation  for  senior  division  courses  in  botany  and 

allied  fields.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Botany 

121  or  122. 

205.     Identificationof  Flowering  Plants.  Four  2-hour  lec- 
ture-laboratory periods;  two  weekend  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  None;  Biology  101  and  102  or  Botany  121  or 

122  are  recommended. 

Methods  and  practice  in  the  identification  of  flowering 
plants.  Emphasis  on  local  flora.  Offered  Spring  Quarter. 

2231-1.     Elementary  Botany. 

Combined  lecture,  laboratory,  and  discussion  periods 
emphasizing  the  study  of  principles  relating  to  plants  in 
our  past,  present,  and  future. 

323.     Elementary  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  1-hour  lecture 
periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  organs  and  tissue 
systems  of  vascular  plants,  and  comparative  study  of  the 
structure  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

358.     Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  Five  double  laboratory 

periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 

Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing,  embedding, 

sectioning,  staining,  and  mounting  plant  materials  for 

microscopic  study. 

375.  Plant  Ecology.  Three  1-hour  lecture-discussion  pe- 
riods, one  3-hour  field  trip  or  laboratory  per  week,  and/ 
or  occasional  weekend  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 
Plant  geography,  community  analysis,  symbiosis,  species, 
populations,  limiting  factors,  cycles,  rhythms,  and  ap- 
plied implications. 

380.     Elementary  Plant  Physiology.  Three  1  -hour  lectures 

and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 

A  survey  of  physiological  processes  occurring  in  plants 

and  conditions  which  affect  these  processes. 

390.     Special  Problems  in  Botany. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany,  per- 
mission of  undergraduate  advisor  and  department  head. 
Independent  research  and  research  participation  in  se- 
lected problems. 

401.     (Forestry)  Physiology  of  Wood  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483,  or  Forestry  203,  or  Horti- 
culture 308. 
Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthe- 
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sis,  shoot  and  root  development,  dormancy,  cambial  ac- 
tivity, and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 

410.  Biology  of  the  Algae  I.  Two  lectures  and  two  triple 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at 
senior  division  level. 

Algal  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and 
ecological  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  organismal  bi- 
ology of  algae.  Laboratories  will  concentrate  on  examina- 
tion of  living  material  and  will  include  methods  for  the 
isolation  and  culture  of  algae. 

477.     Biology  of  the  Algae  II. 

Physiology  biochemistry,  and  development  of  the  algae. 
Topics  covered  include:  photosynthesis,  nucleic  acid 
and  protein  metabolism  in  the  algae,  hormonal  mecha- 
nisms, intermediary  metabolism,  cell  wall  biosynthesis, 
and  molecular  aspects  of  algal  development.  The  labora- 
tories will  involve  experiments  utilizing  modern  algal  re- 
search techniques. 

472.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeological 
studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction,  identifi- 
cation and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  diagrams. 

473.  Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis 
on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoeco- 
logical  studies. 

428.  Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 
A  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  non-vascular  plants.  Af- 
ter an  introduction  to  the  major  groups,  the  lectures  will 
concentrate  on  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology. 
The  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  on  examination  of  living 
specimens. 

431.     Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  Botany  121-122. 
A  morphological  survey  of  the  vascular  plants  with  em- 
phasis on  evolutionary  trends  and  principles. 

440.  Cytology.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301,  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabo- 
lism, growth,  differentiation  and  reproduction. 

450.     Morphogenesis.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  323,  483  and  431. 

Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  relative 

growth  phenomena,  morphogenetic  factors  relating  to 

differentiation  and  regeneration. 

477.     Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  Three  1-hour  laboratory 

discussions  or  lecture  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory 

periods  or  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  dealing  with  the  identification 

of  plants  or  animals. 

Studies  of  similarities  and  differences  among  seed  plants 

with  emphasis  on   identification  and  classification  of 


families  of  flowering  plants  of  the  southeastern  United 
States. 

472.  Plant  Biosystematics.  Three  lectures  and  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  genetics. 
The  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  systematics  and 
evolution.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  processes  of  organic 
evolution  of  plants. 

473.  Taxonomy  of  Grasses.  Three  1-hour  laboratory  dis- 
cussions and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Any  course  dealing  with  the  identification 
of  plants  or  animals. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  emphasis 
on  structure  and  ecology. 

475.  Plant  Population  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  2-  to 
6-hour  library-laboratory  sessions  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 

Live  histories;  variability  along  environmental  gradients; 
genecological  characteristics;  occurrences  germination, 
growth;  reproduction  characteristics;  importance  eco- 
logically, economically,  and  in  evolution. 

476.  Vegetation  of  North  America.  Six  hours  library-lab- 
oratory, three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a  weekend 
field  trip. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  in  botany,  geology  and  ge- 
ography, or  agriculture. 

Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and  the 
causes  of  contemporary  vegetation.  Includes  florists,  in- 
dicator plants  and  problems  in  land  utilization.  Empha- 
sizes eastern  North  America. 

477.  Community  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  plant  communities  through 
an  examination  of  major  concepts,  evolution,  develop- 
ment, structure,  distribution,  classification,  sampling  and 
data  analysis. 

482.  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483. 

A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including 

major  and  minor  elements  and  deficiency  symptoms. 

483.  Plant  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple  lab- 
oratory period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 
Plant  physiology  for  students  with  cell  physiology  or  bio- 
chemistry background.  Water  relations,  mineral  nutri- 
tion, transport  of  materials,  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
growth  and  development. 

484.  Physiological  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  483,  323. 

Transport  and  metabolism  in  relation  to  higher  plant 
anatomy.  Elementary  theory  of  mass  and  momentum 
transport,  intercellular  transport  (including  transport  in 
xylem  and  phloem),  metabolism  in  specific  cells  and  tis- 
sues. 

4961-1,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and 7 or  Projects. 
Programs  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project  director  and 
a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  study.  For  prerequi- 
site and  details,  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Honors  students  may  undertake  individual  research  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  thesis  director.  For  prerequisite  and 
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details,  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs  for  Su- 
perior Students. 

510,  511.     Biology  for  High  School  Teachers.  10  hours. 
Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

A  two-course  sequence  for  high  school  biology  teachers 
or  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  biology  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Education.  No  credit  for  students  ma- 
joring in  the  biological  sciences. 

520.  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101-102  or  equivalent  and  two  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  botany  or  education. 
Designed  especially  for  teachers.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  identification  of  local  flowering  plants 
and  ferns,  and  upon  their  ecological  relationships  and 
distribution.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  local 
school  environment  as  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

522.  Advanced  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special 
field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Botany  520. 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing 
plant  identification,  environmental  relationships,  and 
plant  distribution. 


CHEMISTRY  (CHM) 


Head:  Melton.  SfarY:  Allinger,  Baldwin,  Carr,  Cassen,  Cox, 
Carst,  Handler,  Hautala,  Hercules,  Heric,  Hill,  Janzen, 
Johnston,  Kelly,  A.  D.  King,  R.  B.  King,  Klatt,  Leyden, 
Newton,  Pelletier,  Philbrook,  Phillips,  Ruff,  Schelly, 
Sheaffer,  Smith,  Stammer,  Story,  Waggoner,  Whitten, 
Wynne. 

Majors  in  chemistry  must  meet  these  minimum  require- 
ments: Chemistry  340,  341,  390,  391,  and  one  course  cho- 
sen from  342,  381,  421,  441,  522.  Any  substitutions  must 
be  approved  by  the  chemistry  department  head. 

Analytical  Chemistry 

721     Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  Chemistry  121, 

122. 

The  fundamental  theories  of  qualitative  analysis  and 

analysis  of  common  cations  and  anions  by  semi-micro 

methods  . 

123L.     Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  123. 

280.     Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  123,  123L. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  quantitative  analysis  used 

in    gravimetric,    volumetric,    and    spectrophoto-metric 

measurements. 

280L.     Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  280. 

381.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  129  or  280,  340;  corequisite: 
Chemistry  341. 

Separation  methods,  spectromeasurements  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  spectra. 

381 L.     Advanced  Analytical  Laboratory.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  381. 


580.     Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  2  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  341,  381,  381 L. 
The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  in  chemi- 
cal analysis. 

580L.     Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  580. 

587.     Chemical  Instrumentation.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491 C. 

A  systematic  study  of  chemical  instrumentation  includ- 
ing the  design  and  construction  of  instruments  to  solve 
practical  chemical  problems. 

581L.     Chemical  Instrumentation  Laboratory.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  581. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

707.     Introductory  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  students  in  elementary  ed- 
ucation. 

Basic  concepts  of  chemistry  for  elementary  school  teach- 
ers. 

707L     Introductory  Chemistry  Laboratory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  101. 

777,  772.     Elementary  Chemistry.  4  hours  each. 
A  non-mathematical  study  of  chemical  principles.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  chemistry.  Cannot  be 
used  toward  any  B.S.  degree  requirements. 

777/.,  772/..  Elementary  Chemistry  Laboratory.  1  hour 
each. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112,  re- 
spectively. 

727,  722.     General  Chemistry.  4  hours  each. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  Chemistry  121 :  Mathemat- 
ics 100. 

The  first  course  is  a  systematic  treatment  of  fundamental 
chemical  principles.  The  second  course  is  a  continuation 
of  the  first,  including  a  general  survey  of  the  metallic  and 
non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds. 

727/.,  722/..  General  Chemistry  Laboratory.  1  hour  each. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  121,  122,  re- 
spectively. 

727,  728,  729.  Advanced  General  Chemistry.  4,  4,  and  3 
hours,  respectively. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  based  upon  results  of  placement 
tests  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
A  rigorous,  in-depth  study  of  chemical  principles  de- 
signed for  the  well-prepared  student.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  general  chemistry. 

127L,  128L,  129L.     Advanced  General  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory. 1,1,  and  2  hours,  respectively. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  127,  128,  129,  re- 
spectively. 

727H,  728H,  129H.  Advanced  General  Chemistry  (Hon- 
ors). 4,  4,  and  3  hours,  respectively. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  based  upon  results  of  placement 
tests  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
See  description  for  Chemistry  127, 128, 129.  Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  in  general  chemistry.  Registration 
through  the  Programs  for  Superior  Students  office. 

407.     Advanced  Chemistry  for  Teachers.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  30  hours  of  chemistry  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Special  topics  in  chemistry  of  interest  to  the  high  school 
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science  and  chemistry  teacher.  Open  only  to  students  in 
education. 

401L.     Advanced  Chemistry  for  Teachers  Laboratory.  1 

hour. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  401. 

4021.     Experimental  Inorganic  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  426. 
A  laboratory  course  involving  the  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization of  typical  inorganic  compounds  by  modern 
techniques. 

421.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  123  and  one  other  chemistry 

course  with  laboratory. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  inorganic  chemistry  based 

upon  the  periodic  arrangement  of  the  lements. 

426,  427.     Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours 

each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 

A  two  quarter  sequence  designed  as  an  introduction  to 

modern   theories  of   bonding  and   structure,   reaction 

mechanisms  and  synthetic  methods  in  organic  systems. 

503.  Chemistry  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher.  4 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Experience  as  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er. 

Basic  topics  in  chemistry  specifically  selected  for  appli- 
cation at  the  elementary  school  level.  Open  only  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  elementary  education  without 
previous  training  in  chemistry. 

503L.     Chemistry  for  the  Elementary  School   Teacher 

Laboratory.  1  hour. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  503. 

522.     Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.  2  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  122  or  128  and  two  other  chem- 
istry courses  with  laboratory. 
Selected  synthesis  of  inorganic  compounds. 

522L.     Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations  Laboratory.  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  522. 

525.     Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Teachers.  4  hours. 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 
physical  sciences. 

Preparation  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school 
chemistry.  Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  M.S. 
in  Education  degrees. 

525L.     Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Teachers  Laboratory.  1 

hour. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  525. 

Organic  Chemistry 

240,   241.     Fundamental   Organic   Chemistry.   4   hours 

each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  or  128. 

A  two  quarter  sequence  designed  to  teach  students  the 

basics  of  organic  chemistry  in  preparation  for  entrance 

into  medical,  dental,  veterinary  medicine  and  pharmacy 

schools  and/or  majors  in  bioscience  fields.  Credit  cannot 

be  used  toward  a  major  in  chemistry. 

240L,  241L.  Fundamental  Organic  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory. 1  hour  each. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  240  and  241,  re- 
spectively. 


267.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112  or  122  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

A  brief  terminal  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  with 
material  of  special  interest  to  students  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  forest  resources.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  organic  chemistry. 

261L.     Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    Laboratory.    1 

hour. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  261. 

340,  341,  342.     Modern  Organic  Chemistry.  4,  3,  and  3 

hours,  respectively. 

Prerequisites:  A  grade  of  2.0  or  better  in  Chemistry  121, 

122,  or  127,  128. 

A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  for  chemistry  majors. 

Can  also  be  taken  by  students  preparing  for  professional 

schools.  Chemistry  340  and  341  are  not  open  to  students 

having  credit  for  Chemistry  240  and  241. 

340L,  341L,  342L.     Modern  Organic  Chemistry  Labora- 
tory. 1,  2,  and  2  hours,  respectively. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  Chemistry  340,  341,  342,  re- 
spectively. 

430,  431,  432.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours 
each. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  442  or  491C  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  department  head. 

A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  to  increase  the 
student's  understanding  of  structure,  mechanism  and 
synthesis  as  applied  to  organic  compounds  and  re- 
actions. 

447.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342  or  consent  of  department 
head. 

A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  organic  chemistry  and 
their  application  to  the  solution  of  simple  structural 
problems,  including  both  classical  and  modern  spectro- 
scopic methods. 

447L  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  441. 

442.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  2  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  342  and  491 B  or  equivalent. 
Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  B.S.  in  Chemistry  degree. 

442L.  Organic  Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  442. 

444.     Heterocycle  Chemistry.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 

A  study  of  the  structures,  spectra,  reactions  and  synthesis 

of  heterocyclic  compounds. 

449.     Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341. 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  polymers  as  rela- 
ted to  their  structures  and  size. 

540.     Organic  Chemistry  for  Teachers.  4  hours. 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of 
physical  and/or  biological  science. 
Preparation  for  teaching  general  science  and  high  school 
chemistry.  Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  M.S. 
in  Education  degrees. 

540L.     Organic  Chemistry  for   Teachers  Laboratory.   1 

hour. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  540. 
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Phvscial  Chemistry 

390,    391.     Fundamental   Physical   Chemistry.    3    hours 

each. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  123  or  129  and  341,  Physics  229 

or  239,  Mathematics  254. 

395.     Physical  Chemistry  for  Biologists. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  341,  Physics  128,  Mathematics 

253. 

This  course  cannot  be  used  toward  a  major  in  chemistry. 

417.     Principles  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  3  to  12  hours 

(3  hours  per  quarter). 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 

The  general  theory  of  specific  areas  of  spectroscopy  such 

as  ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  or  mass  spectrometry. 

478.  Methods  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  2  to  8  hours 
(2  hours  per  quarter). 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 
Complements  Chemistry  417  by  studying  the  instrumen- 
tation and  operation  of  specific  instruments. 

491  A,  B,  C     Physical  Chemistry.  4  hours  each. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  129  or  280,  340,  Physics  229  or 
239,  Mathematics  255. 

A  three  quarter  sequence  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physical  chemistry. 

492.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 

493.  Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 

494.  Chemical  Kinetics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 

495.  Radiochemistry.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491C  or  equivalent. 
Applications  of  radioactivity  to  chemical  problems  and 
the  study  of  the  chemical  effects  of  ionizing  radiation. 

496A,  B,  C  Experimental  Physical  Chemistry.  1,  2,  and  2 
hours,  respectively. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  391  or  491A,  B,  C. 
The  treatment  of  experimental  data  and  selected  ex- 
periments in  physical  chemistry. 

497.  Introductory  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491 C. 

General  Research  and  Thesis 

347,  348,  349.  Introduction  to  Research  (Field  to  be  in- 
serted). 5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  381  or  427  or  491C  or  consent  of 
department  head. 

400.     History  of  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  25  hours  of  chemistry  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

405.     The  Literature  of  Chemistry.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  chemistry  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment head. 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry,  research 
procedures,  and  directions  which  can  be  found  only  in 
original  sources. 


496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Study  and /or  Projects 

in  Chemistry  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  See  the  student  handbook,  Programs  for 

Superior  Students. 

Registered  through  the  Programs  for  Superior  Students 

office. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisite:  See  the  student  handbook,  Programs  for 
Superior  Students.  Registered  through  the  Programs  for 
Superior  Students  office. 

575.     Development  of  Chemical  Theories. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  natural  sciences. 
The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek  peri- 
od to  the  present. 


CLASSICS  (CLC) 


Head:  Alexander.  Staff:  Best,  Caveney,  Gantz,  Graves, 
Harris,  Klein,  LaFleur,  Nethercut,  Shelton,  Thompson, 
Tucker. 

Classical  Culture 

All  courses  in  this  section  are  given  in  English  translation. 

720.     Classical  Culture:  Greece. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Greek  literature,  made 

principally  through  translations  of  selections  from  Greek 

authors. 

727.     Classical  Culture:  Rome. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  Latin  culture,  made  prin- 
cipally through  translations  of  selections  from  Latin  au- 
thors. 

305H.     Classical  Culture:  Greece. 

This  course  involves  studies  of  important  phases  of 
Greek  civilization  from  the  Bronze  Age  through  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Attention  is  given  to  history, 
literature,  government,  art,  and  science. 

306H.     Classical  Culture:  Rome. 

This  course  involves  studies  of  important  phases  of  Ro- 
man civilization  through  the  reading  of  Latin  authors  in 
translation.  Attention  is  given  to  history,  literature,  gov- 
ernment, art,  and  science. 

310.     English  Derivatives  From  Greek  and  Latin. 
General  etymology  and  vocabulary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  words,  as  well  as  fam- 
ilies of  words  will  be  studied. 

426.  (History)  Greek  History. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

427.  (History)  Roman  History. 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire. 

456.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition. 

A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  influ- 
ence on  later  European  literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as 
a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected  epics  of  other  periods. 

457.  Classical  Drama. 

A  study  of  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  surviv- 
ing from  ancient  Greece.  Reading  of  Greek  and  Roman 
plays  and  of  other  literature  chosen  for  comparison. 

458.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation. 

Detailed  study  of  selected  Latin  authors,  with  special 
emphasis  on  biography  as  literary  type. 
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496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Projects. 
These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent  stu- 
dy. Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project  director 
and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  study.  For  prere- 
quisites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Pro- 
grams for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For  prerequi- 
sites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

Greek  (GRK) 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in 
Greek. 

207,  202.     Elementary  Greek. 

A  double  course  meeting  for  two  quarters  in  the  el- 
ements of  the  Greek  language;  study  of  Greek  history, 
geography,  and  social  customs. 

203.     Reading  in  Creek. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  201  and  202. 
Selected  readings  from  Greek  authors. 

304.     Homer. 

Prerequisite:  Greek  201,  202  and  203  or  equivalent. 
Detailed  study  of  selections  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odys- 
sey. 

500.     Creek. 

Latin  (LAT) 

Freshmen  may  elect  the  three  introductory  courses  in 
Latin.  Students  continuing  Latin  begun  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of 
scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Achievement  Tests  and  personal  consultations  with  in- 
structor. 

207,  202.     Elementary  Latin. 

A  double  course  meeting  for  two  quarters  in  the  el- 
ements of  the  Latin  language. 

203.     Intermediate  Latin. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  201  and  202  or  two  high  school  units 

in  Latin. 

Selected  readings  from  Cicero's  orations;  review  of  forms 

and  syntax. 

304.  Reading  in  Latin. 
Prerequisite:  Latin  203  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

305.  Livy. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  304  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  the  Histories  of  Livy. 

306.  Horace. 

Prerequisite:  Latin  304  or  equivalent. 
Selected  readings  from  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

400.     Advanced  Reading  Course. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  Latin. 
Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history  of 
Latin  literature. 

500.     Latin. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
(CML) 

Head:  Staff:  Carpenter,  Harrison,  Peer. 

727,  722.     Western  World  Literature.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  English  102. 

A  survey  of  Western  World  literature  from  Homer  to  the 
20th  century. 

725H,  726H.  Western  World  Literature  (Honors).  5 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  English  102  or  105H. 

The  first  course  is  reading  and  discussion  of  masterpieces 
of  western  literature  from  Homer  through  Cervantes;  the 
second,  from  Shakespeare  to  Thomas  Mann. 
Prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  of  the  following  cours- 
es in  a  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign 
language  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

407.  Renaissance  European  Literature. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  (Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Germanic,  and  English),  1450-1600,  with 
emphasis  on  literary  types  and  prevailing  ideas.  Reading 
of  representative  works. 

408.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Western  Literature. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Ro- 
manticism in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  with  reading 
of  selected  literature  and  criticism. 

409.  Modern  Continental  Poetry. 

A  study  of  experimental  trends  in  lyric  poetry  of  Western 
Europe  from  mid-19th  century  to  the  present. 

477.     Medieval  Narrative. 

A  study  of  the  types  of  medieval  narrative — epic,  ro- 
mance, saga,  beast-epic,  fabliau,  and  exemplum — with 
reading  and  an  analysis  of  outstanding  examples  of  these 
types.  (Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1973-1974.) 

413.     Satire  in  European  Literature. 
A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its  history 
in  Western  literature  will  be  traced,  and  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  its  various  types  and  periods  will  be  studied  in 
detail.  (Offered  alternate  years.  Offered  1974-75.) 

477.     The  Twentieth-Century  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

422.  (Drama)  Development  of  Realism  in  Modern 
Drama  and  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior-division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language,  or  compara- 
tive literature. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century.  Empha- 
sis on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

457.     (Music)  Music  and  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aes- 
thetics of  music  and  literature. 

456.     Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition. 
A  study  of  the  epics  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing 
their  influence  on  later  European  literature.  Analysis  of 
the  epic  as  a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected  epics  of 
other  periods. 
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457.     Classical  Drama. 

A  study  of  translation  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
surviving  from  ancient  Greece.  Reading  of  Creek  and 
Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  literatures  cho- 
sen for  comparison. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading,  or 
projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 

DRAMA  AND  THEATRE  (DRA) 

Head:  Ballew.  Staff:  Baffico,  Camp,  Graham,  Head,  Ka- 
han,  Kesler,  Longman,  Peyroux,  Quinn,  Schuttler,  Stell, 
Stoddard,  Waal,  Wolak. 

705a,  b,  c.  Applied  Drama.  1  hour  credit  freshman  year. 
An  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  department  and 
its  activities. 

707.     Fundamentals  of  Oral  Interpretation. 
Fundamentals  of  oral  reading  with  emphasis  on  the  basic 
techniques  of  analysis  and  presentation  of  literature.  De- 
velopment of  vocal  variety  and  control  stressed  through 
intensive  practice. 

750.     Acting  I:  Introduction  to  Acting. 
Course  introduces  the  fundamentals  of  the  use  of  the 
voice  and  body  for  artistic  stage  performance.  Lecture- 
laboratory  course. 

205a,  b,  c.     Applied  Drama.  1  hour. 
Two   hours   required   of   sophomores.    Individually  as- 
signed production  and/or  performance  crew. 

222.     Survey  of  Theatre  History. 

Comprehensive  survey  and  general  approach  to  the  his- 
tory of  drama  and  theatre,  providing  the  basis  for  the 
appreciation  of  drama  as  a  fine  art.  Lectures,  reading  of 
plays,  and  student  reports. 

230.     Introduction  to  Theatre  Design. 

Basic  techniques  for  designers  in  the  theatre,  including 

drafting,  perspective,  color  theory,  rendering  in  various 

media  and  drawing  the  human  form.  Lecture-laboratory 

course. 

240.     Survey  of  Dramatic  Literature. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  dramatic  literature  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  theatre  from  classical  to  modern  times. 

250.     Acting  II:  Intermediate  Acting. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  150  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Through  a  series  of  exercises,  improvisations  and  scenes, 
students  are  instructed  in  the  art  and  craft  of  acting. 
Lecture-laboratory  course. 

300.  Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Theatre.  (Alter- 
nate elective  for  Fine  Arts  300.) 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  the  theatre  emphasizing  its 
theories,  means  of  production,  and  historical  develop- 
ment. Includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  major  works 
from  world  drama. 

310H.     Introduction  to  World  Drama  and  Theatre. 


333.  Stage  Costuming  and  Make-up. 
Fundamental  techniques  of  planning,  pattern  making, 
and  construction  of  stage  costumes.  Lecture-laboratory 
course. 

334.  Stagecraft:  Scene  Building  and  Painting. 

An  introduction  course  in  the  arts  of  the  theatre  with 
emphasis  on  planning  stage  settings.  Drafting  laboratory 
and  assignment  to  University  Theatre  and  Laboratory 
Theatre  crews.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

400.     Playwriting. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 

classics,  or  journalism  or  drama. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including 

study  and  practice  in  writing  or  stage. 

407.     American    Drama    and    Theatre:    Beginnings    to 

O'Neill. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  or  graduate 

courses  in  drama  or  English. 

A  study  of  American  drama  and  theatre  from  its  pre- 

Revolutionary  beginnings  to  World  War  I  with  special 

emphasis  on  representative  plays,  playwrights,  theatres, 

actors,  movements,  and  para-theatrical  activites  of  the 

period. 

404.  (Comparative  Literature)  Development  of  Realism 
in  Modern  Drama  and  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  language,  or  compara- 
tive literature. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century.  Empha- 
sis on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

420.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 

classics  or  drama. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the  growth 

of  drama  from  Greece  through  Shakespeare. 

427.     History  of  the  Theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 

drama. 

The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written 

drama  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen. 

423.     Theatre  History  From  Mid-19th  to  the  Present. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in   English, 
speech,  drama,  classics,  modern   foreign   language  or 
comparative  literature. 

A  study  of  theatre  history  from  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  to  the  present.  Special  stress  will  be  placed  on 
theatre  architecture,  directing  and  acting  theory,  and 
plays  selected  and  social  backgrounds  which  influence 
the  theatrical  conventions  of  the  period. 

429.     Play  Analysis. 

An  intensive  examination  of  selected  plays  and  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  plot,  characterization,  and  dialogue  as 
they  relate  to  dramatic  types. 

433.     Period  Dress,  Manners  and  Movement. 
Survey  of  dress,  manners,  and  movement  of  selected  ma- 
jor theatrical  periods.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

448.     Afro-American  Drama. 

A  study  of  the  emergence  of  black  theatre  and  black 

playwrights  in  the  United  States  and  the  new  African 

nations. 
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451.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Research  in  Drama  and 
Theatre.  3  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including  types 
of  research  studies,  bibliographical  resources  and  tech- 
niques involved  in  historical,  descriptive,  and  ex- 
perimental research  methods.  This  course  is  a  standard 
offering  in  all  departments  in  major  universities  in  order 
to  aid  the  student  in  basic  research  and  in  the  selection 
of  a  thesis  topic. 

465.     Modern  Drama.  (See  English  465.) 

486.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
education,  drama  or  speech. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for  effective 
oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  literature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  vocal  flexibility  through  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

487.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  courses  in  English, 
education,  drama  or  speech. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of  inter- 
pretation of  drama  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  oral 
interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of  oral  skills  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  Reader's  Theatre  scripts. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Projects. 
These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent  stu- 
dy. Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project  director 
and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  study.  For  prere- 
quisites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Pro- 
grams for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For  Prerequi- 
site: and  details,  consult  the  student  handbook,  Pro- 
grams for  Superior  Students. 

505a,  b,  c.     Applied  Drama.  1  hour. 

Individually  assigned  production  and/or  performance 

crew. 

506a,  b,  c.     Drama  Performance.  1  hour. 
Students  cast  in  a  major  role  may  substitute  DRA  506  for 
applied  drama  with  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. A  maximum  of  two  credit  hours  may  be  thus 
substituted. 

577.     Theatre  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  survey 
of  the  organization  of  various  non-professional  theatres 
and  promotional  and  managerial  procedures. 

530.     Play  Production  for  the  High  School  Teacher. 

Prerequisite:   Two   senior  division   courses   in    English, 

drama,  speech  or  secondary  education. 

Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  problems  of  play 

selection  and  play  production  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Suggested    elective    for    teachers    of    English    in    high 

schools. 

537.     Technical  Problems. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design  (light- 
ing, setting,  costuming)  in  the  theatre  with  special  em- 
phasis  on    the   techniques   of   collaboration    between 
director  and  technical  director. 


533.     Stage  Costume  Design  and  Research. 

Research  sources  and  techniques  with  application  to  the 

design  of  theatrical  costumes. 

535.  Scene  Design. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  drama 
or  courses  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing. 
The  principles  and  techniques  of  scene  design  and  scene 
painting.  Development  of  floor  plans,  sketches  and 
scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for  majors  in  the  visual 
arts.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

536.  Stage  Lighting. 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting 
instruments,  lighting  control;  operation  of  lighting 
equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  University  The- 
atre and  Laboratory  Theatre.  Lecture-laboratory  course. 

543.  (Journalism)  Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing. 

544.  (journalism)  Television  Acting  and  Performing. 

545.  (journalism)  Advanced  Television  Directing. 

546.  (journalism)  Advanced  Projects  in  Television  Pro- 
duction. 

550.     Acting  III:  Advanced  Acting. 
Prerequisite:  Drama  250. 

Lab-discussion  course  meeting  10  hours  per  week,  em- 
phasizing role  analysis,  characterization  ensemble  act- 
ing, theatre  games  and  improvizations. 

560.     Play  Directing. 

A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in 
the  modern  theatre.  It  deals  with  the  general  philosophy 
of  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  production,  play  selec- 
tion, and  play  casting.  Each  student  makes  a  director's 
study  of  a  specific  play. 

567.     Play  Directing  Laboratory. 

The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre  with 
students  in  the  course  serving  as  directors  for  the  pro- 
ductions. Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play  during 
the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  prompt 
script  of  the  production. 

585.     (journalism)  Television  Production. 

592.     Creative  Dramatics  for  Children. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  or 

drama  or  elementary  education. 

A  thorough  study  of  theories,  principles,  and  techniques 

in  original  dramatization  for  children.  Preparation  for 

students  who  wish  to  do  creative  work  in  drama  with 

children. 

594.  Introduction  to  Children's  Theatre. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Theories  and  techniques  of  children's  theatre.  Entire  pro- 
duction procedure  including  play  selection,  play  analy- 
sis, and  directing  techniques  will  be  emphasized. 
Practical  laboratory  experience  in  Children's  Theatre 
productions. 

ECONOMICS  (ECN) 

(See  listings  under  College  of  Business  Administration) 


ENGLISH  (ENG) 


Head:  Colvert.  Staff:  Algeo,  Appleby,  Bailey,  Baine,  Bar- 
foot,  Barks,  Barnett,  Barton,  Beaumont,  Bergeron,  Bishop, 
Brown,  Bryant,  Bufkin,  Butler,  Carson,  Flewellen,  Free, 
Freeman,  Gordon,  Hatton,  Hendrick,  Hoge,  Humphries, 
Hutcherson,  Irwin,  Kibler,  Kilgo,  Kirk,   Krickel,  Leach, 
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Longshore,  Lower,  McCullough,  McWhorter,  Magill,  Ma- 
loney,  Marshall,  Martin,  Mitchell,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Morris,  Nordan,  Patterson,  Prince,  Provost,  Reeves,  Rho- 
des, Shields,  Smith,  Spake,  Stanley,  Statham,  Stephenson, 
Stewart,  Stoll,  Stout,  Stuart,  Thurman,  Tison,  Tully,  Wal- 
ler, Wallis,  Washington,  Watkins,  West,  Williams,  Wor- 
ley. 

Courses  offered  will  be  revised  during  calendar  year 
1973.  Copies  of  the  revised  course  listings  will  be  availa- 
ble through  the  English  department. 

Credit  for  English  102  is  prerequisite  for  English  cours- 
es numbered  131  through  399. 

Prerequisite  for  English  courses  numbered  400  and 
above  is  credit  for  English  102  and  for  any  two  courses 
from  English  131,  132;  Comparative  Literature  121,  122; 
Classical  Culture  301,  302;  French  201,  202;  German  201, 
202;  Italian  201,  202;  Russian  401,  402;  Spanish  201,  202; 
Spanish-American  205, 206;  or  any  other  courses  in  litera- 
ture specified  by  the  respective  departments  for  the  A.B. 
literature  requirement. 

707,  102.     Composition.  10  hours;  5  hours  a  quarter. 
Exemption  or  a  grade  of  2.0  in  English  101  is  prerequisite 
for  102.  An  average  of  2.0  in  the  two  courses  is  required 
for  graduation. 

First  quarter:  grammar,  punctuation,  mechanics,  diction, 
and  sentence  structure.  Second  quarter:  readings  for 
composition.  Themes  and  readings  required  throughout 
the  courses.  Conferences  on  themes. 

105H.     Composition  and  Literature  (Honors). 
A  substitute  for  English  101  and  102,  this  course  involves 
the  study  of  literary  works  as  specimens  of  effective  writ- 
ing. 

737,  132.     Masterpieces  of  Literature  in  English.  10  hours; 

5  hours  a  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  English  102. 

A  study  of  masterpieces  of  literature  written  in  English 

from  Chaucer  to  Faulkner. 

135H.     Masterpieces  of  Literature  in  English  (Honors). 
A  study  of  major  works  in  British  literature  from  Chaucer 
to  Blake.  This  course  is  the  Honors  equivalent  of  ENG 
131. 

136H.     Masterpieces  of  Literature  in  English  (Honors). 
A  study  of  major  works  in  19th  and  20th  century  Ameri- 
can and   British   literature.  This  course  is  the  Honors 
equivalent  of  ENG  132. 

203.  English  Literature  to  1800. 

A  general  course  in  English  literature  designed  to  give 
any  student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject.  English 
203  and  English  204  together  offer  a  full  survey  of  English 
literature,  but  either  or  both  of  these  courses  may  be 
taken. 

204.  English  Literature  After  1800. 
Continuation  of  English  203. 

305.     Lyric  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  types,  techniques,  and  interpretations  of 

poems  selected  from  English  and  American  literature. 

323.     Survey  of  Afro-American  Literature. 

360.  Advanced  Composition. 

Factual  writing.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

361.  The  Short  Story. 

A  study  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  form. 


370.     Creative  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  English  360. 

Emphasis  upon  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay. 

Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

375.     The  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  outstanding  18th  and  19th  century  English 

and  American  novels. 

400.     Old  English. 

A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before 

the  Norman  conquest,  with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

402.  Chaucer. 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  minor  poems. 

403.  Milton. 

A  study  of  the  work  and  times  of  John  Milton. 

405.  The  Age  of  Johnson. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  most 
important  contemporaries. 

406.  Edmund  Spenser  and  His  Age. 

The  works  of  Spenser,  concentrating  on  The  Faerie 
Queene  and  on  the  Amoretti  in  contrast  to  other  sonnet 
sequences  of  the  1590's. 

407.  The  English  Drama  to  1642. 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  exclusive  of  Shakespeare 
from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres. 

408.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  English 
Drama. 

The  history  of  the  English  drama  in  the  late  17th  and  the 
18th  centuries. 

409.  Elizabethan  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  non-dramatic  poets  from 
Spenser  to  Donne. 

470.     English  Grammar:  Phonology  and  Morphology. 

411.  English  Grammar:  Syntax. 

412.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and  of 
some  contemporary  prose. 

413.  History  of  the  English  Language. 

414.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Prose. 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  and  some 
of  their  contemporaries. 

475.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry. 

A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contemporar- 
ies. 

476.  Early  Romantic  Literature. 

A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  some  eighteenth 
century  pre-romantic  writers. 

477.  Late  Romantic  Literature. 

A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

478.  Beowulf. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linguistics,  the 
epic  tradition,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

479.  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration. 

420.     American  Literature  to  1865. 

422.     American  Literature  After  1865. 

425.     Romanticism  in  American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  Hawthorne 

and  Melville. 
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427.     Realism  in  American  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Twain,  James,  Howell  and  Crane. 

429.  Southern  Literature. 

A  survey  of  literary  achievement  in  the  South  from  1610 
to  the  present  time,  with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod, 
and  Lanier. 

430.  History  of  Literary  Criticism. 

A  practical  survey  of  literary  theory  with  analysis  of  some 
literature  in  the  light  of  that  theory. 

439.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Early  Tudor  Period. 

A  study  of  More,  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  other  au- 
thors with  some  attention  to  literary  genres  and  trends. 

440.  Shakespeare:  Part  I. 

Romeo  and  Juliet;  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice;  King  Richard  the  Second;  King  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth,  Part  I;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  As  You 
Like  It;  Hamlet. 

441.  Shakespeare:  Part  II. 

Twelfth  Night;  MacBeth;  King  Lear;  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra; Coriolanus;  The  Winter's  Tale;  The  Tempest. 

442.  Victorian  Poetry. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  poets,  chiefly  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Arnold. 

452.     Victorian  Prose. 

A  study  of  the  major  Victorian  prose  writers,  chiefly  Car- 

lyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Ruskin  and  Arnold. 

460.  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Literature. 

461.  Twentieth  Century  British  Poetry. 

462.  Twentieth  Century  American  Poetry. 

463.  The  Twentieth  Century  British  Novel. 

464.  The  Twentieth  Century  American  Novel. 

465.  Modern  Drama. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading  (Honors). 
5-15  hours. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

ENTOMOLOGY  (ENT) 

Head:  Lund.  Staff:  Atyeo,  Berisford,  Blum,  Brady,  Cross- 
ley,  Dietz,  Franklin,  Hermann,  Himel,  Hunter,  Lea,  Mat- 
thews, Miller,  Ross,  Tsao,  Wallace,  Weathersby. 

Students  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
credit  Zoology  372  toward  a  major  in  entomology. 

250.  The  Hive  and  The  Honey  Bee.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  None;  Biology  102  and  Entomology  325  are 
recommended. 

A  study  of  the  behavior,  life  history  and  seasonal  activi- 
ties of  honey  bees.  The  relation  of  honey  bees  as  the 
major  pollinator  of  economically  important  plants  will  be 
discussed.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  theory  and 
practice  of  apiary  management. 

325.     General  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

An  introduction  to  the  classification,  biology  and  habits 
of  insects. 


374.     Agricultural  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  recognition  and  control  of  insect  pests  of  crops 
and  animals.  An  introductory  course  designed  for  non- 
entomology  majors. 

376.     Medical  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  species  of  insects  and  related  arthropods  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  the  cause  or  transmission  of  diseases 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

382.     Forest  Protection:  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and 

two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  brief  introduction  to  entomology  followed  by  a  study 

of  the  insect  pests  of  American  forests. 

384.     Stored  Product  and  Structural  Pests.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  325  and  374  or  376  or  382  or 
Biology  102. 

A  study  of  the  recognition  of  insect  pests  and  other  ar- 
thropod forms  which  infest  areas  inhabited  by  man. 

390.     Special  Problems  in  Entomology.  1-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  permit  especially  interested  and 
well-prepared  undergraduate  students  to  pursue  an  en- 
tomology problem  approved  by  the  staff  member  under 
whom  the  work  will  be  done. 

401.     Insect  Taxonomy.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  with  practice  in 

the  classification  of  all  the  orders  of  insects. 

475.  Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  Ento- 
mology 460;  one  of  the  following  courses:  Biology  300, 
Botany  380,  or  Zoology  390. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  processes 
and  functions  of  the  various  organ  systems  of  insects. 

440.     Insect  Behavior.  Three  lectures  and  one  3  to  4  hour 

laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325. 

An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  principles  of  behavior 

with  emphasis  on  reproduction,  mimicry,  insect-plant 

interactions  and  the  development  of  sociality. 

450.     Insect  Ecology.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  two  3- 

hour  laboratories. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  sciences  at  300  level 

or  higher. 

A  study  of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of  insect 

population  and  community  ecology  with  emphasis  on 

interactions  between  structure  and  the  environment. 

460.     Insect  Morphology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325. 

An  introduction  to  insect  structure  and  phylogeny. 

470.  Insect  Histology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  460  or  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
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Comparison  of  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  insects, 
other  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  are  made.  Insect  tis- 
sues are  dissected  and  preparation  of  the  major  body 
systems  are  examined  for  gross  and  microscopic  differ- 
ences. 

474.     Advanced  Agricultural  Entomology.  Three  lectures 

and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  entomology. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  control 

of  agricultural  pests  on  the  maintenance  of  agroecosys- 

tem  stability.  Includes  theoretical,  laboratory,  and  field 

study  of  the  effect  of  pressures  on  an  insect  population. 

477.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides  and  Fun- 
gicides. Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  one  of 
the  following  entomology  courses:  374,  376,  or  382. 
A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  insecti- 
cides and  accessary  materials  and  of  their  toxicological 
effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

480.  Introductory  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  One  senior  division  course  in  biological 
science.  For  graduate  credit,  one  additional  senior  divi- 
sion course  is  required. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  structure,  classification  and 
biology  of  mites. 

482.     Bionomics  of  Forest  /nsecfs.Two  lectures  and  one 

three  hour  laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  382  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  population  dynamics  of  some  major  forest 

insects  and  the  ecological  basis  for  control  of  forest 

pests. 

492a,  b.  Field  Entomology.  5  or  10  hours  credit;  maxi- 
mum of  5  hours  per  summer. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  401  and  consent  of  instructor. 
A  summer  field  trip  of  two  to  four  weeks,  during  which 
the  identification  and  distribution  of  insects  will  be  stu- 
died, and  which  will  be  preceded  and  followed  by  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  work  on  specimen  preparation  and 
collecting  and  sampling  methods. 

494.  Aquatic  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325.  Offered  Spring  Quarter, 
even  years. 

An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology  of 
aquatic  insects. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading,  or 
projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely-related  field. 

573.  Insects  in  Field  and  Stream.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological  sci- 
ence and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  biologi- 
cal science  or  education. 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land  and 
in  water;  their  identification  and  life  habits,  and  the  con- 


trol of  noxious  forms,  with  empahsis  on  the  use  of  these 
forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  biology. 

575.     Advanced  Field  and  Stream  Entomology.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  573  or  325. 
This  course  is  a  sequel  to  Entomology  573.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  more  specific  insect  identification,  environ- 
mental relations  and  insect  distribution. 


FINE  ARTS  (FA) 


Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

300.     Music  and  the  Visual  Arts. 

Nature  and  materials  of  the  visual  arts  in  their  relation  to 
man,  with  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  art  products  in 
contemporary  living  and  thinking.  A  field  of  study  com- 
prising painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  graphic  arts,  arts 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Also  a  study  of  works  of  out- 
standing figures  in  music  taken  chronologically.  No  cred- 
it will  be  allowed  for  Fine  Arts  300  when  credit  is  already 
shown  for  Art  300  or  317,  Music  343,  or  396H,  307H,  or 
300H. 

396H.  Fine  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  development  of  the  fine  arts  from  approximately 
A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1500  will  be  studied  in  this  colloquim 
through  examination  of  works  of  art,  music,  and  drama. 
An  effort  will  be  made,  within  an  historical  frame  of 
reference,  to  determine  the  relationships  of  the  fine  arts 
to  the  religious,  cultural,  and  social  patterns  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

397H.  Fine  Arts  in  the  Renaissance. 
The  development  of  the  fine  arts  from  approximately 
A.D.  900-1600  will  be  undertaken  in  this  course  through 
the  study  of  works  of  art,  music,  and  drama.  In  addition 
to  the  historical  aspect,  efforts  will  be  made  to  determine 
relationships  to  the  religious,  cultural  and  social  patterns 
of  the  various  periods.  This  is  a  substitute  for  Fine  Arts 
300. 

399H.  The  Fine  Arts  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
An  analyzation  of  psychological,  historical,  and  environ- 
mental commonalities  basic  to  art,  music  and  drama,  by 
experiencing  works  of  art  from  three  areas  and  discus- 
sion of  these  works  separately  and  as  part  of  a  more 
fundamental  pattern.  This  is  a  substitute  for  Fine  Arts  300. 


GEOGRAPHY  (GGY) 


Head:  Shear.  Staff:  Barnes,  Barrow,  Burrill,  DeVorsey, 
Fisher,  Heyl,  Hoy,  Kenyon,  Melvin,  Olson,  Panned,  Prun- 
ty,  Reitsma,  Schretter,  Stone,  Thiede,  Welch,  Wheeler, 
Woodruff. 

Human  and  Regional  Geography 

A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses 
leads  to  an  A.B.  degree. 

707.     World  Human  Geography. 

A  world  survey  emphasizing  population  characteristics, 
environmental  features,  basic  resources,  economic  activ- 
ity and  geopolitical  problems  within  the  major  ge- 
ographical regions. 

775H  (215).     World  Cultural  Geography  (Honors). 
Identification  of  and  use  of  basic  geographic  concepts  in 
analysis  of  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  at 
local,  regional,  and  worldwide  scales.  Field  observations 
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provided  in  field  trips.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
for  Geography  101. 

299.     Geographic  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Intent  to  major  in  geography. 
Introduction  to  development  of  geographic  thought  and 
techniques,  fields  of  specialization  within  geography 
and  their  application,  and  research  materials  and  me- 
thods. 

341.  Problems  in  Political  Geography. 
Structure  and  function  of  political  regions  with  emphasis 
on  the  sovereign  state.  Sources  of  national  strength,  in- 
ternal conflict,  and  problems  in  international  relations. 
Examples  from  recent  developments  and  current  situ- 
ations. 

358.     Economic  Geography. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  Economics  112. 
Location  factors  and  principles,  utilizing  theoretical  and 
empirical  studies.  Focus  upon  the  spatial  organization  of 
economic  production,  consumption,  and  exchange  sys- 
tems. 

436.     Geography  of  the  South. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  courses  from  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments:  geography,  history,  or  economics. 
Geographical  appraisal  of  the  southeastern  states,  in- 
cluding physical  and  human  resources,  settlement  and 
population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries,  trans- 
portation and  present  urban  settlements.  Current  prog- 
ress and  major  problems  in  southeastern  development. 

438.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America  to 
1783. 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distributions  in 
pre-Revolutionary  North  America;  modifications  in  na- 
tural landscapes  and  resources  as  the  colonial  cultural 
landscape  developed.  Comparative  geography  of  the 
early  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

439.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America, 
1783-1860. 

Expansion  settlement  systems  and  their  distribution  into 
the  trans-Appalachian  regions  during  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. Comparative  geography  at  mid-19th  century  of  the 
regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

441.  Caribbean  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  Spanish,  history,  economics,  or  anthro- 
pology. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  Caribbean  area  with  emphasis 
upon  the  physical,  cultural  and  economic  factors  affect- 
ing man's  use  of  his  resources. 

442.  South  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  either  Spanish  or  history. 
A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial  and 
southern  South  America  including  physical,  cultural,  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  several  regions.  Stress 
upon  prospects  for  expansion  of  settlement,  develop- 
ments of  resources  and  growth  of  industries. 

444.  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  in  history,  politi- 
cal science,  or  modern  languages. 
A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  designed  to  reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physical 
and  economic  character  and  problems  of  the  several  Eu- 
ropean nations. 


446.     Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history  or  political  science  or  modern 
languages. 

A  systematic  and  regional  analysis  of  the  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, urban,  population  and  physical  geography  of 
the  USSR.  Designed  to  evaluate,  within  the  framework  of 
the  state's  ideology  and  centrally-controlled  planned 
economy,  its  spatial  organization  and  consequent  eco- 
nomic and  political  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

448.  Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history  or  political  science. 
Regional  analysis  of  cultural  and  physical  geography  of 
Southeast  Asia  including  land  utilization,  settlement,  raw 
material,  population  characteristics  and  distributions  as 
they  relate  to  economic  and  political  problems.  Emphasis 
on  Japan,  China,  Philippines,  and  Indonesia. 

452.     Geography  of  Northern  Lands. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography. 

A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  people, 

resources  and  occupations  in  the  northern  high  latitude 

areas  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

459.  North  American  Urban  Geography. 
Prerequisites:  Two  courses  from  Geography  350,  358,  or 
Economics  133. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  morphological- 
functional  aspects.  Introductory  location  theory  in  urban 
areas.  Procedures  in  geographical  analysis  of  agglomerat- 
ed settlements. 

460.  North  American  Industrial  and  Transportation  Ge- 
ography. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  358. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational  analy- 
sis of  selected  manufacturing  industries.  Regional  treat- 
ment of  the  spatial  structure  of  North  American 
manufacturing. 

461.  North  American  Rural  Land  Use. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  Geography  350,  358, 459,  460; 
or  10  hours  in  300-level  courses  from  economics,  botany 
or  agronomy  approved  by  instructor. 

Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of 
American  agriculture.  Origins  and  dispersals  of  cultivat- 
ed plants  and  livestock;  American  systems  of  rural  land 
use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings.  Contempo- 
rary problems  in  land  use  and  its  geographical  analysis. 

463.  Geography  of  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  358  or  Marketing  559. 
Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  aspects 
of  North  American  transport.  Influence  of  modal  charac- 
teristics on  economic  phenomena.  Survey  of  regional 
commodity  movements,  at  various  scales.  Principles  and 
theories  explaining  role  of  transportation  in  regional 
planning,  and  in  location  of  economic  and  political  phe- 
nomena. 

466.  Field  Problems  in  Urban  Geography.  Three  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geography  350  and  459. 
Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of  urban 
areas. 

468.     Urban  Transportation  and  Land  Use. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  459  or  Marketing  559. 
Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  urban  land  use  organization 
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in  terms  of  site  requirements,  traffic  generation  charac- 
teristics and  circulation  problems. 

470.     Geography  of  Rural  Settlement. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  of  rural  settle- 
ment, and  the  primary  processes  of  rural  settling  in  repre- 
sentative world  areas. 

472.     Geography  of  World  Population  Distribution. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and 
continental  distributions  of  people  and  locational  ana- 
lyses of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

500  a,  b.  Concepts  and  Materials  in  Geography  for 
Teachers.  3  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  de- 
grees. Evolution  of  the  discipline,  its  current  conceptual 
core;  areal  "element-complexes";  systematic  vs.  regional 
analytical  procedures.  Systems  for  derivation  of  field 
data;  standard  bibliographical,  statistical  cartographic 
and  photogrammetric  source.  Procedures  in  adapting  in- 
formation from  the  several  sources  to  the  classroom. 

507,  502.  Principles  in  Regional  Geography  for  Teach- 
ers. 5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  two  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  de- 
grees. A  course  designed  to  inculcate  principles  and  con- 
cepts in  regional  geography  through  intensive  analysis  of 
regions  selected  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Physical  Geography 

A  major  selected  primarily  from  the  following  courses 
may  lead  to  either  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 

104.     Earth  Science  Survey.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  either  Geography  121  or  120. 
An   introduction  to  physical  geography,  surveying  cli- 
mate, vegetation,  soils,  landforms,  and  water  resources  in 
their  areal  interrelations  and  distributions. 

114H  (214).  World  Physical  Geography  (Honors).  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  for  Geography  104  or  121- 
120. 

Study  of  processes  of  weather,  climate  and  landforms; 
analysis  of  relationships  among  climate,  landforms,  veg- 
etation, soils  and  water;  assessment  of  broad  patterns  of 
these  phenomena  on  the  earth.  Field  observation  provid- 
ed in  field  trips. 

720.  Introductory  Weather  and  Climate.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Components  of  weather,  weather  processes,  and  their 
measurement.  Climatic  elements  and  their  control  fac- 
tors. Geographic  classification  of  climatic  and  vegetative 
types  on  the  earth's  surface. 

727.  Introduction  to  Landforms.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Introductory  analysis  and  classification  of  major  types  of 
land  surfaces,  stressing  geographic  characteristics.  Study 
and  interpretation  of  relationships  between  landforms 
and  other  phenomena  through  maps,  air  photos,  and 
field  observations.  World  coverage  with  stress  on  North 
America. 


350.  Cartography  and  Graphics.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Introduction  to  methods  of  preparing  maps,  charts  and 
diagrams.  Cartographic  theory  and  techniques;  use  of 
basic  cartographic  equipment;  compilation  of,  symboli- 
zation  on  and  design  of  drawings;  methods  of  map  re- 
production. 

391.  Directed  Map  and  Photogrammetric  Compilation. 
3  hours. 

Three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350  or  420. 
Problems  in  producing  maps  from  air  photos  and  other 
sources.  Obtaining  and  compiling  data,  and  processing 
source  materials.  Writing  specifications  for  drafting  and 
reproducing  drawings.  Practice  with  advanced  instru- 
ments. 

400.     Advanced  Terrain  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  121,  or  Geology  125,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative 
expression  and  areal  variations.  Emphasis  on  small  stream 
basin  analysis,  and  fluvial  morphology. 

407.  Advanced  Climatology.  Four  lectures  and  one  lab- 
oratory period. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  including  120. 
Intensive  study  of  controlling  factors  of  climate.  Heat- 
balance,    evapotranspiration,    water-budget    concepts. 
Koeppen  classification  system  in  detail.  Regional  analysis 
of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

402.     North  American  Physiography. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  121  or  Geology  125,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  North  American  physiographic  prov- 
inces, their  subdivisions,  geomorphic  features,  ge- 
ographic relationships. 

404.  (Forestry)  Watershed  Hydrology.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  127, 128,  and  Geography  120  or  For- 
estry 351 . 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiogra- 
phy and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  precipitation, 
runoff,  erosion  and  landforming.  Problems  of  measure- 
ment and  regulation  of  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil 
moisture  and  precipitation. 

406.     Synoptic  and  Observational  Meteorology.  Three 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  122  plus  either  Physics  128  or 
138. 

Study  and  practice  in  meteorological  observational  pro- 
cedures. Analysis  of  upper  air  and  surface  maps;  the 
prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

470.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Management. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  from  the  following:  Geogra- 
phy 104,  120-121,  358,  Biology  301-302,  Botany  121-122, 
Forestry  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  ecologic  and  economic  analysis  of  the  interaction  of 
man  and  environmental  resources  within  different  cul- 
tural and  geographical  contexts  with  emphasis  on  envi- 
ronmental quality,  planning  and  decision-making.  The 
ecosystem  concept  is  the  basic  framework  for  the  course, 
and  the  major  ecosystems  of  the  earth  are  viewed  as 
discreet  resources. 

420.     Use  and  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs. 
Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forest  resources  or 
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agriculture,  or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogramme- 
try.  Use  of  photos  and  photogrammetric  instruments  in 
planimetric,  topographic  and  type  mapping;  in  remote- 
sensing;  in  making  measurements  and  inventories;  in 
sampling;  and  in  planning.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of 
terrain,  vegetation  and  culture. 

422.  Advanced  Photogrammetry.  3-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  420. 

Directed  work  on  photogrammetric  problems  related  to 
the  interests  of  individual  students.  Mastery  of  photo- 
grammetric techniques  and  instruments. 

423.  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  128,  Geography  420,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  of  remote  sensing  with 
emphasis  on  aerospace  applications  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. A  review  of  fundamental  properties  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum  followed  by  studies  of  remote 
sensing  devices  such  as  multispectral  cameras,  thermal 
infrared  line  scanners,  and  television  and  radar  imaging 
systems.  The  course  is  oriented  toward  the  particular 
interests  of  participating  students. 

425.  Field  Methods  in  Geography.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geography  courses  numbered 
above  200  including  Geography  350,  plus  at  least  a  B 
average  in  junior-senior  major  courses. 
Methods  of  measurements,  observation,  recording,  and 
synthesis  of  field  data.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one 
small  type-area  required,  including  completed  maps  and 
written  report  in  which  recorded  data  are  correlated  and 
synthesized.  Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

429.     Special  Problems  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300  in 
geography.  Approval  of  instructor  concerned,  and  head 
of  department,  must  be  obtained  for  admission  to  this 
course  prior  to  registration. 

476.     (Botany)  Vegetation  of  North  America. 


GEOLOGY  (GLY) 


Head:  Herz.  Staff:  Allard,  Blount,  Carpenter,  Carver,  Dall- 
meyer,  Frey,  Giardini,  Gonzales,  Henry,  j.  D.  Howard,  J. 
H.  Howard,  Hurst,  Jones,  Koch,  Noakes,  Oertel,  Pinet, 
Rich,  Sen  Gupta,  Stanley,  Stormer,  Voorhies,  Wenner, 
Whitney. 

725.  Elements  of  Geology  (Physical).  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Fundamentals  of  physical  geology.  Nature  and  origin  of 
minerals  and  rocks.  Agents  of  erosion,  development  of 
land  forms,  sedimentation,  vulcanism,  metamorphism, 
origin  of  mountains. 

726.  Elements  of  Geology  (Historical).  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

A  continuation  of  Geology  125.  Methods  by  which  earth 
history  is  interpreted.  Geologic  history  of  North  America 
by  areas.  Time  scale.  Evolution  of  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms. 


235H.  Physical  Geology  (Honors).  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
in  Geology  125. 

Nature  and  origin  of  minerals  and  rocks.  Physical  proc- 
esses that  shape  the  earth:  gradation,  deposition,  vulcan- 
ism, glaciation,  weathering,  rock  deformation,  mountain 
building,  and  metamorphism.  Mineral  resources. 

236H.  Historical  Geology  (Honors).  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 
in  Geology  126. 

Age  of  the  earth;  geologic  time  scale.  Fossils,  evolution 
and  faunal  succession.  Organizing  the  stratigraphic  re- 
cord. History  of  the  earth  as  recorded  in  rocks.  Evolution 
of  North  America  and  the  development  of  life  on  earth. 

301.  Gems  and  Gem  Materials.  Five  lectures. 

Gem  materials;  historical,  cultural,  mineralogical,  tech- 
nological and  scientific  aspects.  The  indentification  and 
evaluation  of  gems. 

302.  Mineral  Resources  and  the  Environment.  Five  lec- 
tures. 

Historical  influence  of  mineral  resources.  National  and 
international  policy.  Mining  and  petroleum  industry.  De- 
pletion allowances.  Conservation  vs.  mining.  Sufficiency 
of  mineral  resources. 

303.  Elementary  Oceanography. 

Introduction  to  oceanography,  especially  its  geological 
aspects.  Origin,  development  and  major  physiochemical 
properties  of  marine  waters,  basins,  sediments,  and  min- 
eral resources.  Classification  of  marine  environments. 
Review  of  constructive  and  destructive  marine  proc- 
esses. Overview  of  interdisciplinary  relationships.  This 
course  may  not  be  used  in  sequence  to  satisfy  the  phys- 
ical science  requirement  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

327.     Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  125,  Chemistry  121. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  their  rock- 
associations,  modes  of  occurrence,  industrial  uses.  Prop- 
erties of  crystals,  crystal  systems  and  geometrical  charac- 
teristics. 

323.  Petrology.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  320  or  321. 

Characteristics  of  the  common  igneous,  sedimentary, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  Their  classification  and  field 
identification. 

332.  Structural  Geology.  Two  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125  or  equivalent;  Mathematics 
253  recommended. 

Geologic  structures  and  their  recognition  in  the  field. 
Framework  of  the  earth's  crust;  origin  of  mountains,  con- 
tinents, oceans.  Physical  properties  and  behavior  of 
rocks;  solution  of  structural  problems. 

333.  Geology  Field  Camp. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  321,  323,  332. 

Use  of  field  instruments  and  field  techniques  in  geology. 
Introduction  to  Appalachian  stratigraphy  and  structure. 
Measuring  sections,  mapping,  principles  of  geologic 
mapping,  drafting,  report  writing. 

403.     Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126  and  Zoology  225  or  approval  of 

instructor. 

Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relationships  in 
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anatomical  structures  of  living  and  extinct  types.  Classi- 
fication. Geologic  history  of  all  invertebrate  phyla. 

404.  Geology  Seminar. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures  on 
current  research,  new  developments.  Special  lectures  by 
visiting  scientists. 

405.  Sedimentation  and  Stratigraphy.  Two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125;  Geology  321  recommended. 
The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Envi- 
ronmental conditions  involved  in  the  transportation  and 
desposition  of  sediments.  Vertical  sequences  and  lateral 
correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  stratigraphic  associ- 
ations. 

407.  Geology  of  the  Southern  States.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126. 

Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern  ge- 
ology analyzed  in  terms  of  distribution,  lithology,  and 
their  economic  implications. 

408.  Optical  Mineralogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321  or  equivalent. 
The  optical   properties  of  minerals.   Determination  of 
minerals  with  the  polarizing  microscope.  Introduction  to 
spindle  stage  techniques. 

409.  Marine  Geology.  Five  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  405,  or  Geology  125-126  and  10 
hours  of  biological  science. 

Structure,  physiography.  Marine  sediments  and  proc- 
esses. Problems  in  marine  geologic  research. 

470.     Sedimentary  Petrology.  3  hours. 
Three  laboratory  periods  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  405  and  408. 
Megascopic  and  microscopic  petrologic  examination  of 
sedimentary  rocks.  Relationships  of  their  properties  to 
environments  of  deposition  and  post-depositional  histo- 
ry of  the  rocks. 

477.     Principles  of  Geochemistry.  3  hours. 

Three  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122,  Physics  128,  Geology  323. 

Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in 

minerals  and  rocks.  Principles  governing  the  migration 

and  concentration  of  elements.  Introduction  to  nuclear 

geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

412.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archeological 
studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction,  identifi- 
cation and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  diagrams. 

413.  Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis 
on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoeco- 
logical  studies. 

474.     Crystallography  (Morphological  and  X-Ray).  Three 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254,  Physics  128. 
Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point  groups, 


space  groups,  crystal  systems,  crystal  notation,  optical 
goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  dimensions  and  space 
group;  X-ray  powder  methods,  single  crystal  X-ray  me- 
thods. 

422.     Hydrogeology. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125  and  one  of  the  following:  Ge- 
ology 126,  325,  Agricultural  Engineering  356,  Forestry  351, 
Forestry  404. 

Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  materials;  quality 
and  movement  of  ground  water;  quantitative  methods  in 
ground  water  studies;  the  chemistry  of  surface  and 
ground  waters.  Physical  control  of  surface  and  subsur- 
face flow. 

425.  Field  Methods  in  Geology.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered 
above  200  plus  at  least  a  B  average  in  junior-senior  major 
courses. 

Geological  field  methods  in  preparation  of  geological 
maps. 

426.  Geologic  Mapping  of  Saprolite.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:   15  hours  in   geology  courses  numbered 
above  200. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  recog- 
nition of  parent  rock  by  the  field  examination  of  saprol- 
ite. Geologic  mapping  in  deeply  weathered  terrains. 

430.     Clay  Mineralogy.  4  hours. 
Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology 
321  and  Chemistry  280. 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of  envi- 
ronmental factors  on  their  origin  and  uses.  Identification 
of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and  X-ray  methods. 

437.  Metallic  Ore  Deposits.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  rela- 
tionships between  mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks;  ore 
controls.  Discussion  of  the  major  deposits  of  base  metals, 
precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 

432.  Nonmetallic  Ore  Deposits.  Four  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification  and  origin  of  nonmetallic  (industrial)  min- 
eral deposits;  governing  geologic  factors.  Economics  of 
nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

433.  Theoretical  Petrology.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  323  and  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127, 
128;  Chemistry  491. 

Elastic  properties  of  rocks;  mineral  interactions  as  func- 
tions of  pressure,  temperature,  and  time;  phase  transfor- 
mations; effects  of  fluids  and  gases  on  rock  systems;  data 
acquisition  and  analysis  and  calculation  of  thermody- 
namic parameters. 

434.  Ore  Microscopy.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  minerals 
by  rotation  properties,  reflectance,  microhardness  and 
microchemical  methods.  Phase  equilibria  in  sulfide  and 
oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore  deposits. 
Photomicroscopy.  Industrial  applications  of  minera- 
graphic  techniques. 

435.  Geochemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.  3  hours. 
Two  lecture  and  one  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Geology  323,  Chemistry  122. 
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The  nature  of  ore  fluids  and  controls  on  ore  deposition. 
Applications  of  geochemistry  and  isotope  geology  to 
problems  of  ore  formation.  Types  of  ore  deposits  and 
their  environment  of  deposition. 

436.  Exploration  and  Evaluation  of  Ore  Deposits.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried  or  de- 
posits. Ownership  studies  and  claim  location.  Planning 
drilling  programs.  Computation  and  presentation  of  ore 
reserve  estimates.  Mine  valuation  and  financing. 

437.  Geostatistics.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200. 

Statistics  applied  to  geology.  Distributions,  sampling,  in- 
ference, analysis  of  variance,  distributions  and  transfor- 
mations, variability  in  geological  data. 

439.  Introduction  to  Geophysics.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229. 
Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  meas- 
urement. Introduction  to  geodesy;  terrestrial  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  heat  flow;  seismology;  geophysical  pro- 
specting. 

447,  442,  443.     Introduction  to  Research  (Field  to  be  in- 
serted). 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 

A.  Mineralogy 

B.  Geochemistry 

C.  Geophysics 

D.  Oceanography 

E.  Petrography 

F.  Petrology 

G.  Stratigraphy 
J.    Paleontology 
K.  Palynology 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  geology,  research 
procedures  and  instrumental  techniques. 

444.  Principles  of  Chemical  Mineralogy.  Five  lectures. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128. 
The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  principles 
and  methods  to  problems  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and 
geochemistry. 

445.  Geochronology  and  Isotope  Geology. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of  age  deter- 
mination of  natural  materials.  Application  of  isotopes  as 
tracers  in  natural  processes  and  as  geothermometers. 

450.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226. 
The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  are  documented  by 
the  fossil  record.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil  verteb- 
rates. 

457.  Micropaleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Morphology  and  systematics  of  principal  groups  of  ani- 
mal microfossils.  Stratigraphic,  paleoecologic,  and  phy- 
logenetic  relationships,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Foraminifera. 

452.     Introduction  to  Paleoecology. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  403  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  factors  governing  the  abundance  and  distrib- 
ution of  ancient  marine  and  terrestrial  organisms.  Com- 
parisons     with      ecology      of      extant      invertebrates, 


vertebrates  and  plants.  Preservability  and  taphonomy  of 
fossil  assemblages.  Survey  of  general  ecological  princi- 
ples. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Study  and/or  Projects. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126  or  235H-236H. 
Independent  study  in  geology  under  direction  of  select- 
ed faculty  advisor. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125-126  or  235H-236H. 
Individual  research  in  geology  under  guidance  of  faculty 
thesis  director. 

500.  Geology  for  Teachers.  Lecture  and  demonstration. 
Five  hours  each  week. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sci- 
ences, at  least  5  of  which  must  be  chemistry.  Graduate 
credit  will  be  limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Education  degree.  Not  open  to  geology  majors. 
Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identifica- 
tion of  common  rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  principles 
and  processes;  outline  of  earth's  history. 

507.  Principles  of  Science  for  Teachers — Earth  Science. 
Three  2-hour  lecture-demonstration  class  sessions  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  sessions  each  week,  and  a  full-day 
trip  on  alternate  weeks. 

This  course  in  earth  science  is  designed  specifically  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in  science. 
Not  open  to  geology  majors. 


GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC 
LANGUAGES 

Head:  Steer.  Staff:  Barrick,  Bouma,  Buchan,  Elkins,  En- 
dres,  Krispyn,  Lewis,  Nicolai,  Popov,  Rogers. 
A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of 
scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scho- 
lastic Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has  already  re- 
ceived college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only  by 
the  head  of  the  department. 

German  (GER) 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elemen- 
tary and  will  not  count  toward  the  minimum  of  20  hours 
required  to  major  in  language. 

German  103  and  higher  numbered  courses  are  conduct- 
ed largely  in  German. 

707,  702.     Elementary  German.  10  hours. 
Fundamentals  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  conversation, 
composition,  reading,  and  translation.  Students  in  this 
course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
a  week  outside  of  the  class  in  the  language  laboratory. 

103.     Intermediate  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  102  or  two  entrance  units  in  Ger- 
man. 

Grammar  review,  reading  and  translation  of  intermediate 
texts,  composition,  and  conversation.  Language  labora- 
tory work  included. 
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704.     Intermediate  German. 
Prerequisite:  German  103. 

Extensive  readings  in  modern  German  prose,  com- 
position and  conversation.  Work  in  the  language  labora- 
tory is  included. 

774/-/.     German:  Accelerated  Intermediate  German. 
The  course  reviews  grammatical  construction  through 
reading,   intensive  class  work,  and   extensive  outside 
reading,  emphasizing  learning  to  read  directly,  and  using 
German  as  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

720.     Techniques  of  Translation. 
Prerequisite:  German  103  or  its  equivalent. 
Review  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabulary;  practice  in 
translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and  non-tech- 
nical German  texts  into  correct  English. 

745.     German  Diction. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  German  pronunciation,  with  special  emphasis 

on  the  fundamentals  of  German  phonetics  and  sound 

production  as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  Primarily 

for  voice  majors  and  other  interested. 

207.     Introduction  to  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  German  literature  in 
the  19th  century. 

202.     Introduction  to  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works 
of  representative  German  writers  of  the  20th  century. 

270     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

Three  recitations  and  two  double  periods  for  oral  prac- 
tice each  week. 

3007".     Modern  German  Literature  in  Translation. 
A  survey  of  20th  century  German  literature  as  repre- 
sented by  the  drama,  prose,  and  poetry  of  significant 
authors  in  English  translation.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  had  German  103  or  higher  German  course. 

307.     Life  and  Works  of  Hermann  Hesse. 
Prerequisites:  German  201  and  202  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Students  are  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  Hermann  Hesse  and  to  become  familiar  with  some 
of  the  more  important  short  prose  pieces  and  poetry  of 
Hesse.  Also,  at  least  four  of  Hesse's  earlier  novels  should 
be  read  and  discussed,  among  them  Siddharta,  Narziss 
und  Goldmund,  and  Steppenwolf. 

310.  Literature  and  German  Culture. 
Prerequisite:  German  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  interrelationship  between  literature  and  culture  in 
19th  and  20th  century  Germany.  The  course  will  consider 
the  role  of  literature  as  a  primary  influence  in  the  signifi- 
cant philosophical,  political,  and  sociological  trends  of 
the  time. 

470.     Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  German  104. 

Intense  study  of  advanced  oral-aural  language  aspect, 
including  phonetics  and  linguistics,  combined  with  ad- 
vanced grammar  and  stylistics. 

420     German  Culture. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

German  cultural  history  from  Luther  to  the  present. 


425.     Survey  of  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
German  literature  from  the  Old  High  German  Period 
down  to  the  1960's.  Literature  of  the  older  period  will  be 
read  in  New  High  German  translation. 

430.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

The  German  drama  from  Lessing  to  Buchner,  including 

the  younger  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist. 

437.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  II. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
German  drama  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann, 
the  Impressionists  and  ending  with  Bertolt  Brecht. 

432.  The  Age  of  Goethe  I. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
The  Sturm  and  Drang  group,  including  Goethe  and  his 
role  in  it,  Schiller's  work,  other  contemporaries,  includ- 
ing Holderlin  and  ending  with  Schiller's  death  in  1805. 

433.  Age  of  Goethe  II. 

Prerequisite:  German"201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

The  older  Goethe,  from  Schiller's  death  in  1805  to  1832. 

Emphasis  on  Goethe's  mature  works,  Wahlverwandts- 

chaften,    Westostlicher  Divan,  and    Wilhelm  Meisters 

Wanderjahre. 

434.  Goethe's  Faust  I  and  II. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
Reading  and  interpretation  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's 
masterpiece. 

435.  Novelle  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 

The  development  of  the  German  novelle  from  romanti- 
cism through  realism. 

436.  German  Romanticism. 
Prerequisite:  201  or  202. 

A  study  of  the  romantic  period  of  German  literature. 

437.  Modern  German  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  German  201  or  202  or  equivalent. 
Literature  of  the  20th  century,  with  emphasis  on  the  nov- 
el, the  novelle  and  lyrics,  including  new  forms  such  as 
the  Horspiel. 

438.  Contrastive  Grammar:  German/English. 
Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college  German  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Contrastive  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  morphol- 
ogy. To  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to  isolate,  iden- 
tify and  understand  similarities,  as  well  as  differences  in 
the  structure  systems,  and  thus  to  teach  English  speakers 
to  learn  and  use  correct  German. 

439.  The  German  Lyric. 

Prerequisite:  German  201  and  202  or  special  permission 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from  the  time  of  the 
Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

452P.  Survey  of  German  History  Since  the  Reformation. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  impact  of  political  developments  and  cul- 
tural trends  will  be  stressed.  The  German  language  will 
be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  sessions. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Study  and /or  Projects. 
Prerequisite:  Approval  of  director  of  Honors  Program. 
Individual  course  to  be  worked  out  with  department 
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head  and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  independent 
study.  May  be  used  for  major  credit  or  as  an  elective. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

Norwegian  (NOR) 

720.     Techniques  of  Translation  of  Norwegian. 
Prerequisite:  German  103  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  basic  background  in 
grammar  and  practice  in  reading  various  texts,  both  liter- 
ary and  journalistic.  Emphasis  is  on  a  reading  knowledge 
rather  than  on  speaking  or  writing. 

Russian  (RUS) 

707,  702.     Elementary  Russian.  10  hours. 

Grammar  and  composition,  conversation,  reading  and 

dictation. 

103.     Intermediate  Russian. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  102. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,  dictation, 

and  composition. 

704.  Russian  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  103. 

Advanced  grammar,  reading,  oral  and  written  com- 
position, conversation,  dictation. 

720.     Techniques  of  Translation. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  103  or  its  equivalent. 
Review  of  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabulary;  practice  in 
translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and  non-tech- 
nical Russian  texts  into  correct  English. 

270.  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  104  or  equivalent. 
The  course  is  designed  to  promote  the  student's  ability 
to  express  himself  accurately  in  speaking  and  in  writing 
Russian  and  to  develop  his  ability  to  understand  native 
Russian  speech.  The  course  is  conducted  in  Russian  and 
is  required  of  all  Russian  majors. 

407.  Introduction  to  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  210  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature.  Reading, 
in  translation,  of  representative  works  of  Krylov,  Zu- 
kovskij,  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  and  Griboedov.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the 
original.  The  course  is  conducted  in  Russian. 

402.  Introduction  to  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  210  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  Russian  literature  between  1850-1910.  Read- 
ing, in  translation,  of  representative  works  by  Goncha- 
rov,  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi,  and  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  are 
required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the  original.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  Russian. 

496H.     Independent  Study  in  Russian  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:  Approval  by  the  director,  Programs  for  Su- 
perior Students. 

The  course  will  be  worked  out  to  suit  the  student's  needs 
and  will  be  conducted  in  Russian. 


HISTORY  (HIS) 


Head:  McPherson.  Staff:  Alexander,  Anderson,  Bartley, 
Berrigan,  Bittner,  Boney,  Bonner,  Broussard,  Buck,  Buck- 
ley, Coleman,  Crowe,  Draughon,  Eubanks,  Foley,  Gan- 
schow,  Gasiorowski,  Haag,  Heggoy,  Herndon,  Holmes, 
Irwin,  Jones,  Kennett,  Land,  Langley,  Mamatey,  Murdoch, 
Piper,  Rader,  Sokol,  Spalding,  Spencer,  Stephens,  Thom- 
as, Tresp,  Vinson,  Vipperman,  Vogt,  Wynes,  Ziemke. 

700.  United  States  and  Georgia  History. 
This  course  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  Georgia  state  law 
which  requires  students  receiving  degrees  from  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  to  have  passed  an  examination  in 
American  and  Georgia  history  or  have  received  credit  in 
courses  which  satisfy  the  requirement.  (See  General  In- 
formation.) Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for 
either  History  251  or  History  252. 

777.     History  of  Western  Civilization  to  1500. 
Development  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  world 
from  earliest  times  to  1500. 

772     History  of  Western  Civilization,  1500-1815. 
Development  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  world 
from  1500  to  1815. 

113.     History  of  Western  Civilization  Since  1815. 
Development  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  world 
from  1815  to  the  present. 

215H,  216H.  History  of  Western  Civilization. 
10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  Development  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  western  world  from  earliest  times  to  1660, 
and  since  1660.  Taught  in  seminar  fashion,  with  extensive 
outside  readings  in  both  the  principal  secondary  and 
primary  sources.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
credit  for  History  111  or  112. 

257,  252.     American  History. 

10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  Development  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  from  the  age  of  discovery  to  1865,  and  from 
1865  to  the  present. 

280H.     Introduction  to  Asian  Civilizations. 
Introduction  to  the  sources  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese tradition;  provides  a  broad  survey  of  the  major 
historical  developments  of  these  nations. 

300M.  Junior  Seminar  in  History-Methods,  Theories  of 
History,  and  Historiography. 

A  seminar  for  history  students  on  the  methods  of  histori- 
cal research  and  writing  as  well  as  a  brief  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  historiography. 

370H.  junior  Honors  Seminar  in  History:  Methods,  The- 
ories and  Historiography. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  history  as  a  disci- 
pline. Deals  with  methods  of  historical  research  and 
writing,  provides  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of 
history,  to  historiography  and  to  the  various  schools  of 
thought  in  history. 

311 E.     Colonial  and  Revolutionary  America. 
Exploration  and  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America;  development  of  colonial  life  through 
blending  of  European  backgrounds  and  American  envi- 
ronment. 
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312E.     From  Jefferson  to  the  Civil  War. 
Covers  the  period  in  American  history  from  the  election 
of  Jefferson  in  1800  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860. 
Development  of  political,  social,  and  economic  factors. 

316M,  316P.     A  Survey  of  American  Diplomacy. 
10  hours  (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may 
be  taken  for  final  credit.)  A  survey  of  American  objec- 
tives and  policies  in  foreign  affairs  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present. 

J76S.  Survey  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  1939  to  the  Present. 
A  survey  of  major  historical  events  in  U.S.  foreign  affairs 
from  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  to  the  present. 

331F,  331P.     Latin  American  Civilization. 
10  hours  (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course  may 
be  taken  for  final  credit.)  A  survey  of  Latin  American 
history  and  culture  from  preconquest  period  to  1800,  and 
since  1800. 

344M.     Medieval  Europe. 

Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  Renaissance:  the 
barbarian  invasions,  growth  of  power  of  the  Church, 
struggle  with  temporal  rulers,  feudalism,  the  Crusades, 
social  and  literary  development. 

350F.     Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

A  study  of  the  transition  from  medieval  conditions  with 

emphasis  on  religious  upheaval  of  the  16th  century. 

353H,  354H.  American  History  I  and  II. 
10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  Development  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  from  the  age  of  discovery  to  1865,  and  from 
1865  to  the  present.  More  attention  will  be  given  to  cul- 
tural history  and  to  themes  which  are  usually  treated 
briefly  in  traditional  courses.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  History  251  or  252. 

363 F,  363 P.     English  History. 

10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  A  survey  of  English  history 
from  earliest  times  to  1660,  and  since  1660. 

370F.     Russian  History  to  1856. 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  early  beginnings  to  1856. 

370P.     Russian  History  Since  1856. 

A  survey  of  Russian  history  from  1856  to  the  present  day. 

377F,  377P.     Survey  History  of  East  Asia  I  and  II. 
10  hours.  (5  hours  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  A  survey  of  East  Asian 
civilization  from  their  beginnings  to  1800,  and  since  1800. 

381F,  381P.     African  Civilization. 

10  hours  (5  hours  in  each  of  two  quarters;  either  course 
may  be  taken  for  final  credit.)  A  survey  of  African  civili- 
zation from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  381 F  deals  with 
North  Africa,  while  381 P  studies  Africa  south  of  the  Saha- 
ra. 

386M.     Islamic  Civilization,  A.D.  632  to  Present. 
Introduction  to  the  civilization  generated  by  the  founda- 
tion and  spread  of  Islam:  development  of  theology,  phi- 
losophy,  culture,   and    political   state   and    Institutions 
consequent  on  the  mission  of  Muhammad. 

411F.     American  Colonies  to  1688. 
A  study  of  the  foundations  of  the  American  colonies  in 
the  17th  century.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  transplanting  of 
European  institutions  to  America  and  the  transforming  of 
these  institutions. 


411M.     American  Colonies,  1689-1763 
Early   settlements    in    North    America    by   the    English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  shaping  of  American  society 
by  adaptation  of  old  world  forces  to  new  world  environ- 
ment. 

41  IN.  Everyday  Life  and  Customs  in  Colonial  America. 
The  Atlantic  frontier,  the  development  of  colonial  life, 
and  the  emergence  of  colonial  arts  and  customs  will  be 
emphasized.  The  class  structure  of  the  colonies  will  be 
analyzed. 

477  7".     Revolution  and  Rise  of  the  American  Nation. 
American  history  from  1763  to  1800:  the  Revolution;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  writing  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal    Constitution;    the    administration    of    George 
Washington  and  John  Adams. 

412M.     The  Westward  Movement,  1750-1841. 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as 
they  develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the  frontier 
upon  these  institutions  and  the  American  people. 

412P.     The  Trans-Mississippi  West. 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as 
they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  the  American  people. 

412T.     The  Ante-Bellum  South. 

Begins  with  the  late  colonial  period,  when  settlers  were 
pushing  across  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  contin- 
ues to  the  secession  of  the  South.  Southern  life  and  civili- 
zation will  be  studied. 

413F.     The  Civil  War  Period  of  American  History. 
Civilian  activities  of  the  people;  problems  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis  on  the  Confed- 
eracy. Only  major  military  campaigns  will  be  considered. 

413P.     The  Reconstruction  Period. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines,  as  well  as 

the  remaking  of  the  North.  Beginnings  will  be  found 

during  the  Civil  War;  the  process  will  be  continued  to 

1877. 

414C     The  South  Since  Reconstruction. 
The  South  since  the  Reconstruction  period  with  empha- 
sis upon  social,  economic,  and  political  developments  of 
the  region. 

414F.     Recent  American  History,  1877  to  1917. 
Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
this  course  will  continue  through  the  administration  of 
William  McKinley.  Politics  will  be  overshadowed  by  the 
social  and  economic  picture. 

414P.     Recent  America,  1917  to  1945. 

The  history  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

development  during  the  present  century. 

414T.     Recent  American  History,  1945-Present. 
The  growth  of  American  society  since  World  War  II.  An 
examination  of  the  expansion  of  the  economy,  foreign 
and  domestic  politics,  and  American  society  in  the  post- 
modern period. 

415E.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in 
American  history  have  produced  fundamental  consti- 
tutional principles  and  practices. 
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415M.  American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the 
Colonial  and  Formative  Periods. 

A  review  of  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social  frame- 
work, beginning  with  European  heritage  and  continuing 
through  adaptations  to  frontier  environment. 

415T.  American  Cultural  History  Since  the  Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century. 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American  phi- 
losophy, science,  literature  and  art. 

451 W.  Women  in  American  History  and  Culture. 
An  introduction  to  the  social  science  background  of  the 
American  feminist  movement.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  women  in  the  19th  century  social  movements,  in  the 
drive  for  suffrage  and  liberation  and  in  contemporary 
feminism. 

416E.     American  Ideals  in  Foreign  Policy. 

An  analysis  of  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  that  have 

determined  American  foreign  policy  from  1776  to  the 

present. 

416M.  Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1776-1901. 
A  study  of  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  reading. 

416P  Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1901-Pre- 
sent. 

A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  American  foreign  poli- 
cy in  the  20th  century  through  selected  reading,  discus- 
sion, and  individual  research. 

417M.     History  of  Georgia. 

Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of 
Georgia's  development. 

418F.     Origins  of  Black  America. 

African  origins  of  Black  America;  the  origins  and  evolu- 
tion of  slavery  and  of  caste  institutions;  accommodation, 
resistance  and  rebellion.  The  quest  for  freedom-aboli- 
tionism, Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

418P.     Modern  Black  America. 

The  20th-century  struggle  for  civil  rights,  black  identity 
and  self-determination.  The  response  to  industrialism 
and  urbanization.  The  role  of  black  institutions  and  polit- 
ical organizations.  The  philosophy  and  tactics  of  accom- 
modation, integration,  and  separatism. 

431F.     The  Caribbean  Area. 

Conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  and  Caribbean 
periphery  by  the  Spanish,  the  intrusions  by  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English,  and  the  more  recent  developments 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

431  P.     The  Republics  of  Southern  South  America. 
The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultur- 
al development  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  since  the 
struggle  for  independence  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 
late  colonial  period. 

432F.     Cultural  History  of  South  American  Colonies. 
The  philosophical  argument  attending  the  conquest,  the 
intellectual  defense  of  the  Indians,  the  theory  of  Spanish 
colonial  government,  and  university  life  to  1825. 

432P.     Latin  American  Independence. 
Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  breakdown 
of  government  in  Spain,  and  the  strikes  for  independ- 
ence from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

433F.     Inter-American  Problems. 

Economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  Latin  America 
since  independence;  cooperative  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  seeking  solutions  within  the  framework  of  the 


Pan-American  movement  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

433P.     Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Twentieth  century  influences  that  are  producing  socio- 
economic unrest  in  much  of  Latin  America;  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  private  organizations  to  combat  the 
spread  of  these  conditions. 

437M.     Ancient  Near  East. 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Near 

East  from  earliest  historical  times  through  the  Persian 

empire. 

438.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America  to 
1783.  (Same  as  Geography  438.) 

Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distributions  in 
pre-Revolutionary  North  America.  Comparative  geogra- 
phy of  early  regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

438M.     Greek  History. 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  Great. 

439.  (Geography)  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern 
North  America  from  1783  to  1860. 

Expansion  settlement  systems  and  their  distribution  into 
the  trans-Appalachian  regions.  Comparative  geography 
at  mid-19th  century  of  the  regions  of  eastern  North 
America. 

439F.     Roman  Republic. 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 

439P.     Roman  Empire. 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  B.C.  to  A.D.  337 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  government  of  Augustus, 
reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the  final  attempt  at  unifica- 
tion of  the  empire  under  Constantine. 

445F.     Norman  and  Early  Angevin  England,  1066-1307. 
A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  constitutional,  legal, 
and  feudal  history  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
death  of  Edward  I. 

445G.     Later  Medieval  England,  1307-1485. 
A  detailed  investigation  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  intellectual  developments  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II  through  that  of  Richard  III. 

445M.     Medieval  Intellectual  Survey. 
Survey  of  medieval  intellectual  history.  An  examination 
of  European  intellectual  development  from  Constantine 
to  Dante. 

445P.     Medieval  France,  987-1498. 
An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  and 
early  Valois  kings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  political, 
feudal,  and  social  history,  unified  by  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  state  focused  upon  the  king. 

450M.     Intellectual  History  of  the  Renaissance. 
Survey  of  Renaissance  intellectual  history.  An  examina- 
tion of  European  intellectual  history  from  Dante  to  Eras- 
mus. 

450P.     Intellectual  History  of  Early  Modern  Europe. 
Intellectual  history  of  early  modern  Europe.  An  examina- 
tion of  intellectual  developments  in  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ry Europe. 

4505.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1700- 1815. 
An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1700  to 
1815,  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationship  between 
political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and  beliefs. 
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450W.     Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1815-Pre- 

sent. 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1815  to 

1950,  with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelationship  between 

political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and  beliefs. 

451E.  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  Reformation 
with  emphasis  on  the  late  medieval  background,  the  the- 
ology of  the  major  reformers,  the  establishment  of  the 
major  denomination,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  modern 
historiography  of  the  Reformation. 

451M.     Age  of  Absolutism. 

Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
France.  The  political  history  of  the  age  will  be  supple- 
mented by  examination  of  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions and  the  Enlightenment. 

452F.     The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  events  in 
France.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic 
and  military  history  of  the  era. 

452P.  (German)  Deutsche  Geschichte  Seit  Der  Ref- 
ormation Im  Uberblick. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special 
permission  of  instructor. 

An  interpretive  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  German  language  will  be  used  in  lectures 
and  seminar  sessions. 

4521.     Germany,  1648-1815. 

Topics  in  German  history  from  Westphalia  through  Na- 
poleon. 

453E.     Nineteenth  Century  Europe. 
A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political, 
international,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
movements  will  be  stressed. 

453F.     Twentieth  Century  Europe. 
The  history  of  Europe  from  1914  to  the  present.  The  main 
political,    social,    economic,    cultural    and    intellectual 
movements  will  be  stressed. 

453M.  France  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centu- 
ries. 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic  devel- 
opments in  France  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

453P.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Germany,  1800-1914. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments  in 
19th  century  Germany  (1800-1914).  Domestic  events  will 
be  stressed. 

454F.     Spain:  1500  to  the  Present. 
A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  development 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  1500  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  I  and  on  con- 
temporary colonial  problems. 

454P.     Portugal:  1400  to  the  Present. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  development  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  crusades  against  the  Moors  to 
the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  including  colonial  ex- 
pansion into  North  Africa. 

457E.     The  Age  of  World  War  I. 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in 
World  War  I  and  the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24.  The 
interaction  between  world  politics  and  the  20th  century 
ideologies  —  welfare-state,  democracy,   fascism,   and 


communism  —  and  the  intellectual  and  technological 
roots  of  these  ideologies. 

457F.     The  Age  of  World  War  II. 

A  continuation  of  History  457E.  The  interwar  period,  the 

war,  and  its  consequences  with  emphasis  on  Europe. 

457M.     Germany  Under  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 

Present. 

A  survey  of  political  and  social  developments  since  1918. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Weimar 

Republic  and  the  rise  and  structure  of  Naziism. 

457T.     The  Age  of  the  Cold  War. 

A  continuation  of  History  457F.  The  political,  idealogical, 
and  military  conflicts  and  the  search  for  a  new  world 
order  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 

464E.     The  Tudor  Period  of  English  History,  1485-1603. 
England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Her  political, 
religious,  economic,  social,  and   intellectual  develop- 
ment during  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

464M.  The  Stuart  Period  of  English  History,  1603-1714. 
England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  suprema- 
cy: problems  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  Interregnum,  Res- 
toration, and  Revolution  Settlement. 

4647.     Constitutional  History  of  England. 
Development  of  constitutional  and  legal  institutions  of 
England  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

465G.     Modern  British  History,  1870-Present. 
A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  diplomat- 
ic developments  in  Great  Britain  during  the  period  1870- 
present. 

465/Vf.     British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

A  survey  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  15th  century  to 

1922. 

465N.     Anglo-American  Tradition  in  World  Affairs. 
A  survey  of  British  and  American  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  governmental  institutions  since  World  War  I. 

466M.     History  of  Canada,  1763-1945. 

A  study  of  selected  problems  in  Canadian  history  from 

the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day. 

470P.  Imperial  Russia,  1725-1881. 
The  St.  Petersburg  period  of  Russian  history  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Alexander  II,  and  the  rise  of  the  generation 
which  created  Soviet  Russia.  Russian  influence  in  world 
affairs  will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  basic  changes  in 
domestic  policy  after  the  French  Revolution. 

471 F.  Russian  Revolution  &  Rise  of  Stalin,  1881-1927. 
The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
and  the  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  impact  of  the 
wars  of  1904-05  and  1914-17.  The  1917  Revolutions,  Bol- 
shevik victory,  and  the  period  of  the  New  Economic  Poli- 
cy. 

471  P.     Soviet  Union  Since  1927. 

Soviet  Union  from  Stalin  Revolution  to  present.  Stresses 
domestic  developments  and  rise  of  USSR  to  world  pow- 
er. Post-Stalin  internal  changes  and  polycentrism  in 
Communist  world. 

472E.     Poland  and  the  Baltic  Since  1697. 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments in  Poland  since  1697  and  a  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

472M.     Middle  Danube  Region  Since  1648. 

History  of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Hapsburg  (Austro- 

Hungarian)   empire   and   its  successor  states   (Austria, 
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Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania) 
from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  to  the  present. 

4721.     The  Balkans  Since  1699. 

Balkan  states  from  national  liberation  struggle  against 
Ottoman  empire  to  present.  Emphasizes  impact  of  for- 
eign powers,  especially  Russian,  and  political-social 
changes  since  independence. 

474M.     Asian  Russia. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Siberia,  central  Asia,  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  outer  Mongolia,  emphasizing  the  Tsarist  and 
Soviet  periods.  Relations  with  the  border  states,  from 
Turkey  to  Japan,  will  be  discussed  as  will  the  Russian 
presence  in  North  America. 

476F.     Early  India  and  Pakistan. 

Designed  to  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  to  the  development  of  the  modern  states  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  study  of 
local  Muslim  and  Hindu  kingdoms  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  British  Imperium. 

476P.     Modern  India  and  Pakistan. 
A  study  of  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  since  1858,  show- 
ing causes  and  consequence  of  military  movements, 
changes  in  governmental  structure,  nationalism,  and  in- 
dependence. 

478A.     History  of  China  I:  The  Traditional  Order  from 

Prehistory  to  the  Sung  Dynasty. 

An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 

cultural  life  of  ancient  China  from  earliest  beginnings  to 

the  Sung  dynasty.  Emphasis  on  traditional  Confucianism, 

Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  the  primary  molders  of  Chinese 

culture. 

478B.  History  of  China  II:  The  Transitional  State  from 
the  Sung  Dynasty  to  the  1911  Revolution. 
An  examination  of  significant  changes  in  Chinese  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  an  analysis  of  these  forces  within  and 
without  China  that  contributed  to  or  inhibited  modern- 
ization. 

478C  History  of  China  III:  The  Modern  Transformation 
from  the  1911  Revolution  to  the  Present 
A  study  of  China  in  the  20th  century  with  the  focus  on 
the  Republic  of  China,  its  disintegration,  the  rise  of  Com- 
munism, and  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

478P.     Modern  Japan. 

The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institu- 
tions, with  major  attention  to  the  internal  history  of  Ja- 
pan from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present. 

480F.  North  Africa:  European  Penetration  and  the  Colo- 
nial Period. 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by 
contacts  between  European  powers  and  North  Africa. 
Colonial  settlement  and  colonial  history  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

480P.  Nationalism  in  North  Africa  and  the  Problems  of 
New  Power. 

Origins  of  nationalism  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and 
Libya;  problems  involved  in  gaining  independence,  of 
setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  independently 
meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with  by  the 
colonial  powers. 


482F.     History  of  West  Africa. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African 

history  from  A.D.  1000. 

482P.Africa  in  World  Politics,  1860-1919. 
A  study  of  the  European  penetration  of  Africa,  the  diplo- 
macy of  partition,  and  the  African  response. 

488M.  The  Middle  East  in  Modern  Times. 
Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from  1800 
to  the  present:  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  old 
Persia,  nationalism  and  the  anti-colonialist  revolt,  the 
emergence  of  Israel,  U.S.  interests  and  the  growing  Sovi- 
et presence  in  the  area. 

493M.  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  History. 
An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on 
the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  historical  me- 
thods, theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of  historical 
objectivity  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to 
other  disciplines. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Projects. 
These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent  stu- 
dy. Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project  director 
and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a  study.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  cunsult  the  student  handbook, 
Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For  prerequi- 
sites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

MATHEMATICS  (MAT) 

Head:  Home.  Staff:  Adomian,  Alford,  Azoff,  Baker,  Ball, 
Bastida,  Bouldin,  Brahana,  Cantrell,  Carlson,  Clancey, 
Collins,  Cutrer,  Czerwinski,  Dauenhauer,  Edwards,  Ehr, 
Ellis,  Feaux,  Galewski,  Cootman,  Hollingsworth,  Huff, 
Hunsucker,  Kannan,  Lether,  Metzger,  McCleary,  Mc- 
Granery,  Morrel,  Nebb,  Penney,  Phillips,  Pomerance, 
Randtke,  Rice,  Robinson,  Roush,  Saade,  Schaufele,  Scrib- 
ner,  Sher,  Stanley,  Wilhelmsen. 

700.     College  Algebra. 

Basic  algebraic  manipulations  with  rational  expressions, 
and  exponents;  solutions  of  quadratic  equations  and  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations.  Functions  and  graphs. 

707.     Trigonometry  and  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Analytic  trigonometry  and  a  study  of  the  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions. 

103.     Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  for  Business. 
Prerequisite:  Score  of  450  or  better  on  SAT  mathematics 
test  or  credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics  100. 
An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  analysis  of  prob- 
lems in  management  and  economics. 

705.     Introduction  to  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  or  exemption  from  Math 
100. 

A  course  for  non-science  majors  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  scope  of  math- 
ematics rather  than  to  polish  familiar  techniques. 
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115H.     Freshman  Honors  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high  school  algebra  and  per- 
mission of  the  Honors  office. 

Conceptual  aspects  of  modern  mathematics,  non-rou- 
tine problems  involving  mathematical  reasoning,  me- 
thods of  stating  problems  in  mathematical  language. 
Intended  for  talented  non-science  majors. 

776.     Precalculus  Mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high  school  algebra  and  trigo- 
nometry or  permission  of  the  department. 
For  those  students  who  intend  to  take  calculus.  The  con- 
cept of  function,  intensive  study  of  polynomial,  rational, 
exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  functions, 
and  applications.  Credit  for  both  Mathematics  101  and 
Mathematics  116  is  not  allowed. 

204.  Mathematical  Analysis  for  Business. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  103. 

A  sequal  to  Mathematics  103,  including  an  introduction 
to  the  calculus  with  applications  to  problems  in  manage- 
ment and  economics. 

205,  206.     Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

A  two  quarter  sequence  in  mathematics  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  elementary  school  teacher. 

235.     Finite  Mathematics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100 

An  introduction  to  modern  ideas  in  finite  mathematics. 
Logic,  set  theory,  probability,  vectors,  matrices,  and  ap- 
plications to  the  social  sciences. 

243.  Calculus  with  Computational  AidsA  hour 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  253. 
A  course  which  uses  various  computational  devices,  in- 
cluding the  IBM  360-65  to  increase  students'  understand- 
ing of  and  contact  with  the  concepts  and  techniques  of 
the  calculus.  The  necessary  programming  language  will 
be  taught  in  the  course. 

253.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116,  or  Mathematics  101,  or 
permission  of  the  department. 

Introductory  differential  calculus  and  applications. 

254.  Calculus. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253. 
Introductory  integral  calculus  and  applications. 

255.  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Multivariate  calculus,  introductory  vector  calculus,  ad- 
vanced analytic  geometry,  infinite  series;  applications. 

256.  Introductory  Linear  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  elementary  introduction  to  real  vector  spaces,  linear 
transformations  and  matrices  with  emphasis  on  their  in- 
terpretation and  computational  aspects. 

263H.     Calculus  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116  or  permission  of  the  Hon- 
ors office. 

A  study  of  differential  calculus  parallel  to  that  in  Math- 
ematics 253,  but  with  greater  depth  and  a  wider  range  of 
applications. 

264H.     Calculus  (Honors). 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  263H  or  permission  of  the 
Honors  office. 

The  topics  of  integral  calculus  are  treated  with  more 
depth  and  a  wider  range  of  applications  than  in  Math- 
ematics 254. 


265H.     Calculus(Honors). 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  264H  or  permission  of  the 

Honors  office. 

The  material  covered  in  Mathematics  255,  presented 

with  greater  depth  and  a  wider  range  of  applications. 

358.  Introduction  to  Differential  Equations.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  254. 

Linear  differential  equations,  series  solutions,  systems  of 
equations,  physical  applications. 

407.     Differential  Equations. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to 

geometry  and  physics. 

403.  Numerical  Analysis  I.  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253-255,  Statistics  500;  rec- 
ommended corequisite:  Mathematics  256. 
Iterative  techniques  for  the  numerical  solution  of  nonli- 
near equations;  polynomial  interpolation;  numerical 
integration;  error  analysis;  digital  computer  problems 
and  applications. 

404.  Numerical  Analysis  II.  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  403;  recommended  corequi- 
site: Mathematics  358. 

Numerical  solution  of  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrix 
inversion,  eigenvalues,  numerical  solution  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  and  digital  computer  applica- 
tions. 

405.  Numerical  Analysis  III.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  404. 

Iterative  methods  for  the  solution  of  systems  of  nonli- 
near equations;  splines;  linear  and  convex  programming; 
digital  computer  applications. 

470,  477,  472.     Advanced  Calculus. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 
A  thorough  study  of  calculus  of  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables. Multivariate  differential  calculus,  multiple  integ- 
rals, Taylor's  formula,  Stokes'  theorem,  etc. 

474,  475,  476.     Introductory  Topology. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  mathematics  courses. 

An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 

420,  421,  422.  Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Prob- 
lems of  Applied  Mathematics. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  256,  358 
Partial  differential  equations,  Laplace  transforms,  gener- 
alized series  and  transforms,  Sturm-Liouville  theory,  ap- 
proximation theory,  calculus  of  variation,  linear  integral 
equations,  Legendre  polynomials,  Bessel  functions, 
Green's  functions,  boundary-value  problems,  and  phys- 
ical applications. 

437.     Theory  of  Numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

432.     Theory  of  Numbers  II. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  431. 

A  continuation  of  Theory  of  Numbers  I. 

440.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256. 

A  more  sophisticated,  deeper  treatment  of  linear  algebra 
than  Mathematics  256.  Through  multilinear  forms,  inner- 
product  spaces,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms  and  the 
Cayley-Hamilton  theorem. 
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441.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  440  or  Mathematics  431  and 
256. 

An  introductory  course  in  group  theory.  Examples  of 
groups,  permutation  groups,  quotient  groups,  homomor- 
phism  and  isomorphism  theorems. 

442.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  441. 

An  introductory  course  in  ring  and  field  theory.  Examples 
of  rings,  polynomial  matrix  rings,  ideals,  difference  rings, 
homomorphism  and  isomorphism  theorems,  fields  and 
field  extensions. 

443.  Computational  Linear  Algebra  I. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256  or  equivalent  knowledge. 
A  computational  study  of  some  topics  of  linear  algebra, 
including  matrices,  linear  equations,  characterstic  vec- 
tors, unitary  and  similarity  transformations. 

453,  454,  455.  An  Introduction  to  the  Foundations  of 
Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  mathematics  courses. 
An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable; 
elementary  topology  of  metric  spaces;  continuous  func- 
tions; differentiation  and  Riemann  integration;  measure 
theory  and  the  Lebesque  integral. 

459.  Vector  Analysis. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 

Calculus  of  vector  functions.  Line  and  surface  integrals. 
Green's  theorem,  the  divergence  theorem,  Stokes  theo- 
rem and  physical  applications. 

460.  Advanced  Differential  Equations  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  256  and  358. 

Laplace  transforms,  convolution  theorem,  Green's  func- 
tions, vibrating  spring  problem,  series  solutions,  regular 
singular  points,  Bessel's  equation,  Hermite's  equation, 
Euler  equations. 

467.     Advanced  Differential  Equations  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  460. 

Systems  of  linear  differential  equations,  eigenvalues, 
double  harmonic  oscillation,  inductance-capacitance 
circuits,  existence  and  uniqueness  theorems,  numerical 
methods,  boundary  value  problems. 

463.     Elementary  Differential  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

An  introduction  to  the  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  Euclidean  space.  Frenet  formulas  for  curves  and  Gaus- 
sian curvature  of  surfaces.  Physical  applications,  non- 
Euclidean  geometries. 

465.     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

Introductory  course  in  complex  variable  theory,  with  ap- 
plications. 

471,  472.     Advanced  Probability  Theory  I,  II. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255,  256,  or  358. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  370.  Concerned  with  ab- 
solutely continuous  and  continuous  singular  case.  An 
introduction  to  Markov  chains. 

473.     Probability  III.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  472. 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes  and  Markov  chains 

and  their  applications. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading,  or 


projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 

502.  Basic  Ideas  of  Arithmetic. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  two  years  teaching  ex- 
perience. Cannot  be  used  as  part  of  the  major  of  40 
hours. 

Designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  arithmetic.  Opera- 
tions of  arithmetic  will  be  studied  in  several  number 
systems. 

503.  Basic  Ideas  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  502.  Cannot  be  used  as  part  of 
the  major  of  40  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  502  designed  to  give  el- 
ementary teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of  some  of 
the  important  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

570.     Fundamental  Ideas  of  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100-101  and  either  two  math- 
ematics courses  numbered  over  200  or  two  years  of 
teaching  high  school  algebra. 

A  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school  alge- 
bra. It  will  stress  those  fundamental  ideas,  some  of  which 
are  modern,  which  determine  the  structure  of  elementa- 
ry algebra. 

572.     College  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100-101  or  two  years  of  teach- 
ing high  school  geometry. 

A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  espe- 
cially designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  secondary 
school  mathematics. 

574.     Elementary  Set  Theory  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  or  two  years'  experience 
as  a  mathematics  teacher. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of  sets.  Contains 
applications  to  topology. 

576.     Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  510. 

An  introduction  to  matrices,  vectors  and  linear  program- 
ming. 

556.     Fundamentals  of  Probability  and  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Two  mathematics  courses  numbered  200  or 
above  or  two  years'  experience  teaching  high  school 
mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  their  applications  in  statistics. 

MICROBIOLOGY  (MIB) 

Head:  Payne.  Staff:  Baldwin,  Carson,  Cole,  Dawe,  Eagon, 
Finnerty,  Fitzgerald,  Giddens,  Gratzek,  Hamdy,  Hen- 
dricks, Howe,  Inman,  LeGall,  Ljungdahl,  Lukert,  Mi- 
chaels, Roth,  Saunders,  Tritz,  Van  Eseltine,  Vapnek, 
Wiebe. 

Students  majoring  in  microbiology  with  the  intention  of 
applying  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  National 
Registry  of  Microbiologists  should  consult  the  depart- 
mental advisor  concerning  courses  required  for  eligibili- 
ty. 
Those  anticipating  graduate  studies  should  include  cal- 
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cuius,  quantitative  analytical  and  physical  chemistry  in 
their  programs. 

350.  Introductory  Microbiology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biological  science,  5  hours  of 
physical  science,  Chemistry  261  or  340,  or  concurrently. 
A  survey  of  microorganisms  with  special  emphasis  on 
bacteria  and  their  relationship  to  man. 

352.  Microbiology  and  Disease.  3  hours.  Three  lectures 
or  recitations. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350.  Specifically  for  pharma- 
cy students  but  open  to  others. 

Distribution  and  nature  of  specific  pathogens;  mecha- 
nism of  transmission,  pathogenesis  and  defense;  means 
of  control  or  prevention. 

360.     Introduction  to  Experimental  Microbiology.  Daily 
tutorial,  library  or  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology. 
An  introduction  to  the  microbiological  research  litera- 
ture, laboratory  methods  and  reporting  techniques. 

389.     (Dairy)  Dairy  Microbiology.  Three  lectures  or  rec- 
itations and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Determination  of  numbers  and  types  of  bacteria;  use  of 
microorganisms  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products; 
study  of  milk  fermentation  and  disease-producing  or- 
ganisms sometimes  occurring  in  milk. 

395;  (Food  Science)  Microbiology  of  Foods.  Two  lec- 
tures or  recitations  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Deals  with  microorganisms  in  natural  and  processed 
foods;  their  origin,  nature,  and  effects  on  foods;  enumer- 
ation; relations  to  health. 

400.  History  of  Microbiology.  Daily  lecture  or  discus- 
sion periods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology. 
Examination  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  micro- 
biology with  particular  reference  to  contributions  of  sci- 
entists in  microbiology  and  allied  fields  to  intellectual 
thought  and  development.  Significant  literature  of  past 
and  present  is  reviewed  and  discussed. 

407.  Clinical  Bacteriology.  Five  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

General  diagnostic  techniques  encountered  in  modern 
medical  and  public  health  microbiology  laboratories  for 
the  recovery  and  identification  of  microorganisms  that 
cause  disease.  Studies  of  the  bases  for  the  strategies  em- 
ployed. 

409.  Fundamentals  of  Microbiology.  Five  lectures  or 
recitations. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  general  mi- 
crobiology. Attention  will  be  given  to  growth,  nutrition, 
inheritance,  ultrastructure  and  physiology  of  representa- 
tive types  of  microorganisms. 

470.  Immunology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  341,  Biology  300 or  Biochemistry 
301,  or  their  equivalents. 

The  course  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  biology  of  antigens,  immunoglobulins,  and  comple- 
ment, and  methods  for  their  detection.  Immunization 
and  its  consequences,  cells  and  tissues  involved  in  the 


immune  response,  and  immediate  and  delayed  hyper- 
sensitivities are  discussed  in  depth. 

477.     (Dairy  Science)  Microbiology  for  Sanitarians. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  products 
their  relation  to  spoilage  and  epidemiology,  techniques 
for  evaluating  and  controlling  microbial  quality  of  milk 
products,  inspection  and  enforcement  procedures,  and 
regulatory  agencies  involved  in  milk  and  food  sanitation. 

472.     (Dairy  Science)  Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy 

Foods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Study  of  microorganisms  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 

cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour  cream,  and  other  fermented 

dairy  products,  defects  caused  by  microorganisms  and 

bateriophage,  processes  and  principles,  involved  in  the 

ripening  and  flavor  development  of  fermented  dairy 

foods. 

474.     Advanced  Laboratory  Methods   in   Bacteriology. 
Five  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experiments 
will  be  provided  to  acquaint  the  student  with  ex- 
perimental techniques  necessary  for  basic  studies  on 
bacteria.  Attention  will  be  given  to  elective  culture  tech- 
niques, growth  and  enumeration  of  bacteria,  bioassay 
techniques,  effects  of  irradiation  and  of  chemical  muta- 
gens, selection  of  mutants,  isolation  of  DNA,  and  enzy- 
matic assay  techniques. 

427.     (Food  Science)  Environmental  Microbiology.  One 
lecture  and  two  4-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Microbiological,  physical,  and  mathematical  considera- 
tions involved  in  determining  thermal  death  times,  rates 
of  heat  penetration,  and  in  calculating  the  lethality  of 
processes  with  particular  reference  to  spore-forming 
anaerobes. 

422.     Pathogenic  Microbiology.  Three  lectures  and  two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  409  or  414. 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological 

properties  of  the  important  pathogenic  bacteria  and 

their  relation  to  health  and  disease. 

450.  Virology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  301,  Microbiology  409  or  414. 
An  introduction  to  the  viruses,  chlamydiae  and  rickettsi- 
ae.  Emphasis  is  on  laboratory  methodology,  genetics  and 
physiology  of  viral  reproduction,  and  viral-induced  mal- 
ignancy. 

467.     (Agronomy)  Microbiology  of  Soils.  Three  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Agronomy  458,  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil; 
their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 
affecting  them;  enumeration. 

462.     Microbial  Ecology.  Three  lectures  or  recitations 

and  two  triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300,  301,  302,  Microbiology  350  or 

consent  of  instructor. 

Emphasizes  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in  ecosystems. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  nutrient  cycles, 
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methods  of  microbial  analysis  and  the  functional  roles  of 
microorganisms. 

470.     Medical  Mycology.  Three  lectures  or  recitations 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes  most 
likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  microbiologist  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  forms  that  are  pathogenic  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

480.  Microbial  Genetics.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350  and  an  introductory  ge- 
netics course. 
A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 5  hours  each. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading  or 
projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 


MUSIC  (MUS) 


Head:  Ledet.  Staff:  Amaya,  Arant,  Bennett,  Corina,  corma, 
Dancz,  Deans,  Eicher,  Ennulat,  Fitzpatrick,  Frazier,  Ger- 
shefski,  Goodner,  Gotko,  Graham,  Hair,  Hanks,  Harri- 
man,  Howell,  Jahn,  Jameson,  John,  Johnson,  Karlas, 
Keene,  Leonard,  Ligotti,  Melkus,  Mitchell,  R.  D.  Moore, 
E.  Moore,  Nethercut,  Parker,  Placek,  Politoske,  Rathner, 
Reinke,  Simons,  Strahl,  Sutherland,  Wallace,  Wain, 
Weaver,  Wilder. 

Theoretical  Courses 

770.     Fundamentals  of  Music.  3  hours. 
Fundamentals  of  music;  introduction  to  harmony  and  ear 
training.  One  keyboard  lab,  one  ear  training  lab,  three 
classes.  Non-music  majors  must  have  permission  of  the 
music  theory  committee. 

777.     Theory:  Introduction  to  Harmony,  Sight-Singing, 

and  Diction.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  110. 

Elementary  ear  training;  melodic  and  rhythmic  materials. 

Five  classes. 

772.     Theory:  Elementary  Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and 

Diction.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  111. 

Elementary  harmony.  One  keyboard  lab,  one  ear  training 

lab  in  harmonic  materials,  three  classes. 

234.  Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and  Diction.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  112.  Advanced  ear  training;  melodic 
and  rhythmic  materials.  Five  classes. 

235.  Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and  Diction.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  234. 

Advanced  harmony.  One  keyboard  lab,  one  ear  training 
lab  in  harmonic  materials,  three  classes. 


236.     Harmony,  Sight-Singing,  and  Diction.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  235. 

Contemporary  materials  and  techniques  of  musical  com- 
position. One  ear  training  lab  in  contemporary  materials, 
one  composition  seminar,  three  classes. 

310.     Introduction  to  Counterpoint.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Species  counterpoint.  Introduction  to  contrapuntal  tech- 
niques. Some  practice  writing. 

324.  Instrumentation.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Transposition,  characteristics  and  range  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  band.  Scoring  for  miscellane- 
ous small  ensembles  of  these  instruments. 

325.  Orchestral  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 

Arranging  for  the  symphony  orchestra. 

326.  Band  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 
Arranging  for  concert  band. 

327.  Vocal  Arranging.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  324. 

Arranging  for  voices  and  accompanying  instruments. 

470.     Form  and  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress 

given  sonata  form  and  Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavier." 

Students  encouraged  to  write  originally  in  forms  thus 

analyzed. 

477.     Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  16th  centu- 
ry, acquaintance  with  species  counterpoint. 

475.  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Late  Baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and  styles. 

476.  Composition.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  470,  471  and  consent  of  instructor. 

477.  Composition.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  476. 
Continuation  of  Music  476. 

478.  Composition.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  477. 
Writing  in  larger  forms. 

570.     Advanced  Theory.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236. 

A  survey  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  resources,  with 

emphasis  upon  aural  and  visual  analysis. 

537.     Score  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and  prep- 
aration of  scores  for  rehearsal. 

Music  History  and  Literature 

722.     Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  2  hours. 
An  introductory  survey  of  the  music  in  the  standard  rep- 
ertory of  today. 

223.     History  of  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from   its  origin 

through  the  Baroque  period. 
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224.     History  of  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  122. 

The  historical  development  of  music  from  the  classical 

period  to  the  present. 

259H.     History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  style. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of  music  with 

particular  emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  music  to  the 

important  movements  in  Western  civilization.  Not  open 

to  students  with  credit  in  Music  300,  343,  358,  or  Fine  Arts 

300. 

300.     Appreciation  of  Music. 

A  study  of  masterpieces  of  music  literature,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  those  being  performed  on  campus  dur- 
ing the  current  quarter.  May  be  used  instead  of  fine  Arts 

300  to  meet  the  fine  arts  requirement.  No  credit  allowed 
for  Music  300  when  credit  is  already  shown  for  Music 
259H,  343,  358  or  Fine  Arts  300. 

301  Jazz  History. 

A  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  history  of 
jazz  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation,  structure,  and  tech- 
niques from  origins  in  the  tribal  music  of  Africa  through 
the  jazz  of  the  turn-of-the-century  New  Orleans  to  the 
state  of  the  art  at  the  present  day. 

343.     Listener's  History  of  Music.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  music  since  the 

time  of  Bach;  an  introduction  to  music  literature. 

358.     History  and  Analysis  of  Musical  Style. 
Designed  especially  for  art  majors. 

420.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca. 

1400,  with  an  introduction  to  the  place  of  music  in  Creek 

and  Roman  societies.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given 

1973-74. 

427.     Music  in  the  Renaissance  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  music  history  and  literature  course  covering  the  Ren- 
aissance period,  1400-1600.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not 
given  1973-74. 

422.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi 
through  Bach  and  Handel.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not 
given  1973-74. 

423.  Music  in  the  Classical  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  operatic 
works  from  the  middle  and  late  18th  century.  Offered 
alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

424.  Music  in  the  Romantic  Period. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  period;  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  the  song,  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  opera.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

430.     Keyboard  Literature.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpsichord  and  piano 

from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present  day.  Offered 

alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 


431.  Song  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composition 
from  the  time  of  the  Troubadours  to  the  present.  Offered 
alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

432.  String  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  Baroque  to 
present  day.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

436.  Opera  Literature.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque  era 
to  the  20th  century.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973- 

74. 

437.  Organ  Literature.  3  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  instrument  itself.  Offered  al- 
ternate years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

438.  Seminar  in  Sacred  Music  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223,  224. 

Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred  mu- 
sic: the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  the  passion. 

440.     Non-Western  Music.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  of  non-European  cultures, 

including  those  of  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  Africa. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

447.     Bibliography. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  of  material,  includ- 
ing music  and  books  on  music,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  musical  research,  and  to  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques used  in  research. 

455.     Advanced  Music  History. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

Special  studies  in  history  and  literature  of  music. 

458.     Wind  Instrument  Literature.  3  hours. 
A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music  com- 
posed for  wind  instruments,  from  the  Baroque  period  to 
the  present.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

462.     Modern  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Music  223  and  224. 

A  literature  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music 

from  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  and 

others.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

496H,  497H,  498H.     Independent  Reading  or  Project. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

500.     Thesis.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  441. 

Music  Education 

207.     Introduction  to  Music  Education.  1  hour. 
Introduction  to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  the 
music  educator. 

240.     Guitar  Class.  1-2  hours.  (1  per  quarter). 

Basic  principles  and  methods  of  guitar  performance  and 

pedagogy. 

247.     String  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Basic  principles  and  methods  of  string  instruments  per- 
formance and  pedagogy. 
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242.  Woodwind  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Basic  principles  and  methods  of  wood-wind  instrument 
performance  and  pedagogy. 

243.  Brass  Class.  1-4  hours  (1  per  quarter). 

Basic  principles  and  methods  of  brass  instrument  per- 
formance and  pedagogy. 

244.  Percussion  Class.  1-2  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Basic  principles  and  methods  of  percussion  instrument 
performance  and  pedagogy. 

245a,b,c,d,e,f,g,j,k.  Voice  Class.  1-9  hours  (1  per  quar- 
ter). 

Basic  principles  and  methods  of  voice  production  and 
their  application  to  glee  clubs  and  choruses. 

246a,b,c,d,e,f,g,i,k.  Piano  Class.  1-9  hours  (1  per  quar- 
ter). 

Study  of  basic  keyboard  methods,  principles,  and  tech- 
niques. 

247.  Private  Applied  Teaching.  1-3  hours  (1  per  quar- 
ter). 

Prerequisite:  Music  110,  122. 

Methods  of  teaching  elementary  and  intermediate  level 
students  individually  by  voice  and  instrument  majors  un- 
der faculty  supervision. 

248.  Class  Applied  Teaching.  1-3  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
Prerequisite:  Music  110,  122. 

Methods  of  teaching  elementary  and  intermediate  level 
students  in  class  approaches  to  piano  and  other  selected 
areas  by  music  majors  under  faculty  supervision. 

303.  Music  Skills  and  Fundamentals  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  3  hours. 

For  education  majors  only.  Introduction  to  the  basic 
skills  and  fundamentals  of  music  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher.  Meets  five  times  a  week. 

304.  Music  Methods  and  Materials  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  303. 

For  education  majors  only.  Study  of  music  teaching  me- 
thods and  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher. 

312.  Music  for  Elementary  Grades. 

Prerequisite:  Music  236,  admission  to  teacher  education, 
and  five  hours  educational  psychology. 
Methods  for  music  majors. 

313.  Music  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
Prerequisite:  Music  236,  admission  to  teacher  education, 
and  five  hours  educational  psychology. 

Methods  for  music  majors. 

361.  Elementary  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  223,  224,  236. 

Basic  principles,  techniques,  and  methods  of  conducting 
and  interpretation. 

362.  Choral  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive,  conducting  techniques,  and  me- 
thods for  choral  organizations. 

363.  Band  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive,  conducting  techniques,  and  me- 
thods for  band  organizations. 


364.     Orchestral  Conducting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  361. 

Rehearsal,  interpretive,  conducting  techniques,  and  me- 
thods for  orchestral  organizations. 

572.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Course  includes:  (1)  formulation  of  behavioral  objectives 
for  elementary  school  music;  (2)  new  materials  and  me- 
thods for  teaching  elementary  music;  (3)  the  conceptual 
structure  of  music  as  it  relates  to  the  activities  of  the 
elementary  music  class;  (4)  problems  of  supervision;  (5) 
and  evaluation  of  student  progress. 

574.     Workshop  for  Teachers  in  Music  Education. 
Study  of  techniques,  methods,  and  materials  for  the  el- 
ementary school  music  program. 

520.     Church  Music. 

Prerequisite:  Three  quarters  of  organ  study. 
Church  service-playing,  including  open  score  reading, 
clef  reading,  oratorio  accompaniment,  and  improvisa- 
tion. The  study  of  liturgies,  hymnology,  and  church  solo 
material. 

527.     Church  Music. 
Prerequisite:  Music  520. 
Continuation  of  Music  520. 

522.     Improvisation  for  the  Church  Musician.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  234. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at  the 
organ  within  the  framework  of  the  church  service. 

530.  General  Music  in  the  Secondary  School.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  313. 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general  music  in  the 
secondary  school  with  emphasis  on  teaching  methods, 
materials,  and  techniques. 

531.  Problems  in  Vocal  Music  Education.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  and  methods  to  be 
used  from  classroom  point  of  view  beginning  in  elemen- 
tary and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  tech- 
nique used  in  choral  ensembles;  evaluation  of  present 
concepts  and  practices. 

532.  Problems  in  Instrumental  Music  Education.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  of  methods  and  techniques  used  for  development 
of  the  instrumental  music  program  beginning  in  elemen- 
tary and  continuing  through  secondary  school;  diagnosis 
of  problems  relating  to  strings,  woodwinds,  brasses,  per- 
cussion. 

533.  Music  Administration  and  Curriculum.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  requirements  in  education, 
Music  312  and  313. 

Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general  ed- 
ucation planning;  evaluation  of  school  curricula  and 
how  music  can  become  a  functional  part;  problems  in 
music  administration. 

534.  Choral  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for  use 
in  public  school  at  all  levels  of  instruction;  research  in 
various  mediums  and  schools  of  composition  which  can 
be  adapted  for  school  use. 

535.  Instrumental  Music  Materials.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  312  and  313. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
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tion  for  band,  orchestra  and  chamber  music;  research  in 
materials  of  various  mediums  and  schools  of  com- 
position which  can  be  adapted  for  school  use. 

538.     Advanced  Conducting.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  362,  363,  or  364. 
An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  conduct- 
ing methods  and  techniques  and  their  application  in 
laboratory  sessions. 

557.     Instrumental  Techniques. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching  me- 
thods and  techniques  of  wind,  string  and  percussion  in- 
struments. 

Music  Therapy 

540.     Principles  of  Music  Therapy  I.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  music  as  human  behavior,  and  its  use  with  the 

handicapped  and  those  suffering  behavioral  disorders. 

547.     Principles  of  Music  Therapy  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  540. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  music  therapist  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  music  in  a  therapeutic  environ- 
ment. 

542.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
music  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  perception,  ex- 
perimental aesthetics,  musical  function,  measurement 
and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability.  The  related  literature  of 
experimental  investigation  will  be  reviewed. 

543.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  542. 

A  laboratory  and  research  course  emphasizing  acoustical 
and  psychological  aspects  of  music  perception,  ex- 
perimental aesthetics,  musical  function,  and  measure- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability. 

544.  The  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102;  Psychology  423;  Human 
Anatomy  212. 

A  study  of  the  various  physiological  effects  of  music.  The 
place  of  functional  music  in  music  education.  Investiga- 
tion of  effective  media  and  musical  patterns.  The  relation 
of  music  to  health.  Music  in  industry. 

545.  Clinical  Experience.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  junior  year  in  Bachelor  of 
Music  with  major  in  music  therapy. 
Three  months  work  as  a  general  aide  in  an  approved 
psychiatric  hospital  for  practical  clinical  experience  and 
a  six-month  internship  in  an  approved  music  therapy 
training  center. 

546.  Music  in  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  246. 

A  study  of  the  functions,  teaching  methods,  and  tech- 
niques of  recreational  music  with  special  emphasis  on 
piano  accompaniment  and  improvisation,  and  use  of  in- 
formal instruments. 

Applied  Music 

The  following  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  music 
majors,  but  a  limited  number  of  non-majors  may  be  ac- 
cepted when  schedules  permit.  All  music  students 
should  expect  to  participate  in  weekly  seminars  in  their 
major  performance  media,  and  to  attend  student  recitals 
and  music  appreciation  programs  as  scheduled.  Before 
registering  for  applied  music  course,  students  must  con- 


sult with  the  head  of  the  music  department. 

181a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 
One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

182a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

183a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

184a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

281a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  181. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

282a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  182. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

283a, b,c.     Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  183. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

284a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  184. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters, 
with  junior  recital  for  voice  and  composition  majors  in 
third  quarter. 

381a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  281. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

382a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  2  hours  (6  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  282. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

383a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  283. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

384a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  284. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters, 
with  junior  recital  for  performance  majors  and  senior 
recital  for  voice  and  composition  majors  in  third  quarter. 

481a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  1  hour  (3  hours  per  year). 

Prerequisite:  Music  381. 

One  25-minute  private  lesson  a  week  for  three  quarters. 

482a, b,c.  Applied  Music.  2  hours  (4  or  6  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  382. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters 
for  A.B.  students;  two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week 
for  two  quarters  for  B.M.  in  music  education  students 
with  senior  recital  in  the  second  quarter;  two  25-minute 
private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters  for  B.M.  in  mu- 
sic therapy  students  with  senior  recital  in  the  second 
quarter. 

483a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  3  hours  (9  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  383. 

Two  25-minute  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters,,  with 
senior  recital  for  B.F.A.  students  in  third  quarter. 

484a,b,c.     Applied  Music.  4  hours  (12  hours  per  year). 
Prerequisite:  Music  384. 

Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  for  three  quarters, 
with  senior  recital  in  third  quarter. 
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Performing  Organization 
and  Ensembles 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  in  performing  organizations  is 
allowed  toward  graduation. 

288.  Men's  Glee  Club.  1  hour. 

Concentration  on  choral  literature  for  men's  voices  from 
all  periods  of  music  history,  including  sacred,  secular, 
and  folk  music.  Primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomore 
men. 

289.  Women's  Glee  Club.  1  hour. 
Concentration  on  choral  literature  for  women's  voices 
from  all  periods  of  music  history,  including  sacred,  secu- 
lar, and  folk  music.  Primarily  for  freshmen  and  soph- 
omore women. 

290.  University  Varsity  Band.  1  hour. 

A  concert  band  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  previ- 
ous experience  in  instrumental  music. 

291a,b,c,d,e,f,g.  Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  1  -6  hours  (1 
hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  freshman  and  sophomore  students  who  can 
qualify  in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments.  (One 
hour  per  week.) 

387.  University  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra.  1  -6  hours  (1 
hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  students  who  can  qualify.  Three  hours  per  week 
for  two  years. 

388.  University  Chorus.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 
Open  primarily  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  per 
week  for  two  years. 

389.  Georgia  Singers.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 
Open  to  students  who  can  qualify,  excluding  freshmen. 
Four  hours  per  week  for  two  years. 

390.  University  Band.  1-6  hours  (1  hour  per  quarter). 
Open  to  students  who  can  qualify.  Four  hours  per  week 
for  two  years. 

491a,b,c,d,e,f,g.     Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  1  -6  hours  (1 

hour  per  quarter). 

Open  to  junior  and  senior  students  who  can  qualify  in 

keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments.  One  hour  per 

week. 

597.  Collegium  Musicum.  1-3  hours  (1  hour  per  quar- 
ter). 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history,  theory, 
and  performance. 

Combined  Courses 

457.     Music  and  Literature. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aes- 
thetics of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  consent  of 
instructor. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION 

Head:  Clarke.  Staff:  Ayers,  Blackstone,  Bond,  Burton,  Ce- 
bik,  Dauenhauer,  Granrose,  Harris,  Harrison,  Heslep, 
Howard,  Kleiner,  Nemetz,  O'Briant,  Power,  Richards, 
Severens. 

A  major  in  philosophy  ordinarily  consists  of  20  quarter- 
hours  in  philosophy  and  an  additional  20  quarter-hours 
in  philosophy  or  cognate  areas  such  as  religion,  history, 
and  psychology.  Assuming  PHY  104  is  taken  as  part  of  the 
philosophy,  religion,  and  fine  arts  requirement  and  PHY 
258  is  taken  as  part  of  the  mathematics  requirement  for 


the  B.A.  degree,  the  initial  20  quarter-hours  in  philoso- 
phy would  be  PHY  305,  420,  422  or  450,  and  460  or  461. 
Alternative  programs  of  study  are  available. 
A  major  in  religion  ordinarily  consists  of  20 quarter-hours 
in  religion  and  an  additional  20  quarter-hours  in  religion 
or  cognate  areas  such  as  philosophy  and  history.  REL  115 
is  recommended  as  part  of  the  philosophy,  religion,  and 
fine  arts  requirement  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
Students  may  also  pursue  a  combined  major  in  philoso- 
phy and  religion  as  well  as  interdepartmental  majors 
such  as  philosophy  and  political  science  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 
All  these  programs  of  study  are  subject  to  approval  by  a 
major  advisor.  Students  are  urged  to  request  an  advisor 
as  soon  as  they  decide  upon  their  major. 

Philosophy  (PHY) 

704.     Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A  critical  exploration  of  such  topics  as  knowledge  and 
belief,  God  and  the  problem  of  evil,  freedom  and  deter- 
minism, the  right  and  the  good,  language  and  meaning, 
mind  and  body,  appearance  and  reality,  and  man  and  the 
world. 

275K  The  Fundamental  Questions  of  Philosophy 
(Honors). 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  and 
the  answers  given  to  those  questions  by  the  major 
schools  of  philosophical  thought.  Not  open  to  any  stu- 
dent having  credit  for  Philosophy  104. 

258.     Modern  Logic. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  logical  arguments,  the  status  of 
their  premises  and  conclusions,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween them.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  use  of  contemporary 
techniques  to  analyze  deductive  arguments. 

305.     Ethics. 

A  study  of  the  major  philosophical  positions  concerning 
right  and  wrong,  ethical  values,  and  moral  responsibility. 
The  relevance  of  moral  philosophy  to  current  issues  of 
personal  and  social  ethics  will  be  discussed. 

315H.     Ethics  (Honors). 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  classical  and  contemporary  ethi- 
cal theory.  Not  open  to  any  student  having  credit  for 
Philosophy  305. 

368H.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic  (Honors). 
A  study  of  deductive  systems,  including  sentential  logic, 
quantification  and  the  logic  of  relations.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  alternate  formulations  of  these  systems. 
Not  open  to  any  student  having  credit  for  Philosophy 
258. 

402.     Existentialism. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  European  existential- 
ism in  Husserl,  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard  followed  by  a 
critical  consideration  of  representative  works  of  such 
contemporary  figures  as  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  Sartre,  Mar- 
cel, Merleau-Ponty,  and  Buber. 

404.     Classical  American  Philosophers. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William 
James,  and  John  Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  contemporary  philosophy. 
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405.  Ethical  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  305,  two  other  courses  in  phi- 
losophy, or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  justification  of  fundamental 
ethical  concepts  and  moral  principles. 

406.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

Survey  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  function  of  socie- 
ty and  the  state,  human  freedom  and  rights,  the  bases  of 
social  and  political  obligations. 

408.     (Religion)  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
A  critical  study  concerning  the  meaning,  nature  and  va- 
lidity of  religious  discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices,  in- 
volving theories  concerning  the  existence  and  nature  of 
Cod  and  man's  relation  to  Cod. 

411.     (Art)  Aesthetics. 

A  critical  survey  of  philosophical  theories  about  the  arts 
(for  example,  painting,  literature,  and  music).  Attention 
will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  function  of  art  in 
society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aesthetic  judg- 
ments. 

414.     Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Language. 

A  critical  study  of  topics  such  as  formal  and  ordinary 

languages,  meaning,  reference,  truth,  definition,  analyt- 

icity,  ambiguity,  metaphor,  symbolism,  and  the  uses  of 

language. 

416.     (Law)  Philosophy  of  Law. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  philosophy,  political  science  or 

law. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  emphasis 

on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  in  the 

judicial  process.  Readings  in  classical  and  contemporary 

schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

420.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  in  the  primary  works  of  the  great  ancient  phi- 
losophers, especially  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

427.     History  of  Philosophy,  Medieval. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval 
philosophers,  especially  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

422.     History  of  Philosophy,  Modern. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Traces  the  development  of  European  philosophy  up  to 
the  mid-19th  century. 

432.     Philosophy  of  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258  or  at  least  one  course  in  English  or  foreign 
literature  at  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  philosophic  questions  reflected  in  world  liter- 
ature, with  attention  to  the  nature,  functions,  and  epis- 
temic  principles  of  the  literary  arts. 

444.     Symbolic  Logic. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and 
modern  methods  in  logic,  especially  the  contributions  of 
symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 

450.     Contemporary  Philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 

than  258. 

Readings  in  philosophers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 

such  as  Nietzsche,  Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson,  James, 


Royce,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Santayana.  The  topics 
are  left  flexible  to  allow  for  the  divergent  interest  and 
needs  of  students  and  to  permit  consideration  of  signifi- 
cant current  material. 

457,  458.     History  of  Natural  Science  I,  II. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  science. 

An  examination  of  major  physical,  biological,  and  cos- 
mological  theories  and  their  philosophic  import,  600  B.C. 
to  the  present. 

459.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  structure 
of  scientific  hypothesis  and/or  laws,  and  the  problems  of 
their  meaning  and  confirmation;  the  general  patterns  of 
scientific  explanation;  and  the  ideals  of  prediction  and 
control. 

460.  Metaphysics. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 

The  problems  of  metaphysics  and  their  relation  to  other 

areas  of  philosophy.  " 

467.     Epistemology. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 

The  problems  of  epistemology  and  their  relation  to  other 

areas  of  philosophy. 

477.  (Sociology)  Philosophy  of  Social  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  re- 
asoning, including  the  nature  of  probable  inference, 
techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of  scientific 
explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

474.  (Psychology)  Philosophy  of  Mind. 
A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the  behavioral, 
the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological,  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  the- 
ories, and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 
(For  descriptions  of  the  following  two  course  in  political 
philosophy,  refer  to  the  offerings  in  political  science.) 

485.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  An- 
cient, Medieval,  and  Early  Modern  Times. 

486.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  Recent 
Times. 

493M.  (History)  Philosophy  of  History. 
An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on 
the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to 
the  analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  historical 
methods,  theories  or  explanation,  the  problem  of  histori- 
cal objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation 
to  other  disciplines. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Readings  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Religion  (REL) 

775.     Introduction  to  Religion. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in  West- 
ern culture.  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  investigated 
historically  and  analytically. 
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225H.     Introduction  to  Religion  (Honors). 
A  study  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  its  function  in  West- 
ern culture.  The  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  investigated 
historically  and  analytically. 

370.     African  Tribal  Religions. 

A  study  primarily  of  the  patterns  of  beliefs  and  practices 
in  the  religions  of  Africa.  Illustrations  will  be  drawn  from 
particular  tribal  religions. 

330.     The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Bible. 
The  leading  religious  ideas  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  their  use  and  development;  and  their  impor- 
tance to  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

341.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Christianity  to  A. 
D.  1500. 

Historical  and  social  background  of  the  rise  of  Christiani- 
ty: a  study  of  the  interrelation  between  Christianity  and 
western  civilization  during  the  early  and  medieval  peri- 
ods. 

350.  Religion  During  the  Reformation  and  Modern  Pe- 
riods. 

A  socio-historical  presentation  of  the  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  reformation  and  modern  periods  in 
Europe;  Christianity's  relation  to  the  growth  of  Western 
civilization. 

400.     History  of  Religion. 

A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  primitive  religions  and  the 
main  outlines  of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the  world. 
The  method  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical. 

407.     Religion  in  Asian  Cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  interrelation  between  religion  and  culture  in  con- 
temporary and  classical  Asia.  The  course  will  focus  on 
religion's  role  historically  as  a  major  force  in  shaping  the 
cultures  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  on  significant  contemporary  trends  reflecting  partic- 
ularly the  effects  of  secularism,  war,  rising  nationalism, 
Western  science,  and  communism. 

404.     The  Buddhist  Tradition. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

The  development  of  Buddhism  from  its  origins  in  the  life 
and  teachings  of  the  Buddha  through  the  period  of  phil- 
osophical ferment  in  India,  and  its  thought  and  institu- 
tions in  Asia  up  to  the  present. 

409.  Indian  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Traces  the  path  of  India's  religious  and  philosophical 
thought  from  the  Indus  civilization  to  the  present.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  interpreting  the  orthodox  Hindu 
systems  as  well  as  Buddhism  and  their  related  religious 
practices,  ethics,  castes,  and  sects. 

470.     Old  Testament  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  Old 
Testament  literature,  with  attention  given  to  historical 
data,  literary  forms,  and  outstanding  personalities. 

477.     New  Testament  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content,  and  problems  of  New 
Testament  literature,  with  particular  attention  to  (1)  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  background  of  Judaism, 
out  of  which  Christianity  sprang;  (2)  the  life  of  Jesus;  (3) 
the  immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 


420.     Constructive  Theology. 

An  examination  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of 
theology  as  related  to  the  monotheistic  religions  of  man- 
kind. 

427.  Contemporary  Theology. 
Prerequisite:  Religion  115  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  examination  of  the  theories  of  contemporary  theo- 
logians concerning  such  problems  as  religious  language, 
God,  cosmology,  human  history,  revelation,  faith,  and 
eschatology.  Writings  from  contemporary  theologians  of 
the  monotheistic  religions  will  be  investigated. 

430.     Personalities  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its 
early,  more  primitive  stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in 
the  social,  ethical,  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  great 
writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

440.     The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 

Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  literary  and  environmental  back- 
ground of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 

450.     Judaism. 

A  study  of  Judaism  from  the  post-Biblical  period  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  formative  years. 

460.     Life  and  Letters  of  Paul. 

An  historical-exegetical  study  of  the  life  and  letters  of 
Paul,  the  relation  between  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles, 
early  non-Pauline  Gentile  Christianity,  Pauline  theology 
and  its  lasting  impression  on  Christianity. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Readings  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Hebrew  (HBW) 

207.     Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  I. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  classical  Hebrew  grammar. 

202.  Introduction  to  Classical  Hebrew  II. 
Prequisite:  Hebrew  201. 

A  continuation  of  201. 

203.  Intermediate  Hebrew  I. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  202. 

A  review  of  classical  Hebrew  grammar  with  reading  of 
selected  texts  from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

204.  Intermediate  Hebrew  II. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  203. 

Readings  of  Hebrew  texts  selected  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  or  early  rabbinic  literature. 

Aramaic/Syriac  (ARA) 

402.  Introduction  to  Aramaic/Syriac. 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  204. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  Aramaic/Syriac,  especially  as 
related  to  Hebrew,  along  with  simple  readings  from  reli- 
gious texts. 

403.  Advanced  Readings  from  Religious  Aramaic/Syriac 
Texts. 

Selected  readings  from  the  Bible,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
and  early  rabbinic  literature  with  selections  from  the 
ancient  Peshitta  translation  of  the  Bible  and  early  patris- 
tic writings  in  Syriac. 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Head:  Duncan.  Staff:  Abbe,  Burkhard,  Cooper,  Dangle, 
Edwards,  Henkel,  Johnson,  Junker,  Landau,  Love,  Melt- 
zer,  Menendez,  Nance,  Reuning,  Rives,  A.  Scott,  H.  Scott, 
Sears,  Shaw,  Strobel,  Uzes,  Wood. 

Astronomy  (AST) 

297.     Descriptive  Astronomy.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  101. 
A  survey  of  the  planetary  system  followed  by  a  more 
extensive  discussion  of  stars,  nebula,  galactic  and  stellar 
structure  and  evolution,  exterior  galaxies  and  cosmology 
based  on  modern  astrophysical  theories  and  techniques. 

392.  Introduction  to  Astrophysics.  Five  hours  of  recita- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Astronomy  291  and  Physics  239. 
Spectra  of  sun,  stars,  and  interstellar  matter;  absorption 
and  emission  coefficients;  line  formation  and  curve  of 
growth;  spectral  classification;  mass-luminosity  law;  ra- 
diative transfer;  stellar  models,  evolution,  and  energy 
sources. 

396.     Topics  in  Astronomy. 

Prerequisites:  Astronomy  291  and  Physics  128  or  138. 
Recent  advances  in  astronomy  ranging  from  the  Apollo 
moon  landings  and  solar  system  probes  near  Venus  and 
Mars  to  the  Newest  developments  in  infrared,  ultraviolet 
and  radio  astronomy.  Quasars,  pulsars,  galactic  evolu- 
tion, cosmological  theories  and  other  life  in  the  universe. 

597.  Astronomy  for  Teachers.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  101. 
A  survey  of  the  planetary  system  followed  by  a  more 
extensive  discussion  of  stars,  nebulae,  galactic  and  stellar 
structure  and  evolution,  exterior  galaxies  and  cosmology 
based  on  modern  astrophysical  theories  and  techniques. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Astronomy  291. 

Physics  (PCS) 

707.  Physical  Science.  Five  lectures  per  week. 
A  survey  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  concepts  in  physics  and  astronomy  and  to 
give  an  understanding  of  how  the  scientific  method  as 
exemplified  by  physical  science  has  contributed  to  man's 
thinking.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  to  students  with  prior 
credit  in  any  physics  course. 

727.  Mechanics  and  Kinetic  Theory.  Four  hours  of  rec- 
itation and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  116. 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  mechanics  and  thermodynamics. 

728.  Wave  Motion,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  127. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  properties  of  light 
and  simple  optics. 

137.  Introductory  Physics  for  Science  Students  —  Me- 
chanics. Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253;  corequisite:  Mathematics 
254. 

Fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  No  credit  will  be  al- 
lowed for  Physics  137  if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics  127. 


138.     Introductory  Physics  for  Science  Students  —  Heat, 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  137. 

Fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics,  electricity  and 

magnetism.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  138  if 

credit  is  shown  for  Physics  128. 

229.     General  Physics  — Modern  Physics.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  128. 
An  introductory  course  in  modern  physics. 

239.     Introductory  Physics  for  Science  Students  —  Light 
and  Modern  Physics.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  138. 

Light  and  quantum  physics.  Atomic,  molecular  and  nu- 
clear properties.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  Physics  239 
if  credit  is  shown  for  Physics  229. 

332.  Electrical  Measurements  and  Electronics.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Electrical  circuits  and  electronic  devices.  Electrical  and 
magnetic  measurements. 

333.  Waves  and  Relativity.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and 
three  hours  of  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Study  of  wave  motion  with  emphasis  on  the  behavior 
and  properties  of  light.  Introduction  to  the  special  theory 
of  relativity. 

372.     Modern  Physics.  Five  hours  of  recitation. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Special  relativity  and  an  introduction  to  quantum  physics 
and  the  quantum  properties  of  matter  and  radiation. 

400.     Physics  Seminar.  1  hour  credit  per  quarter. 
Discussion  of  contemporary  topics  in  physics.  Two  hours 
per  week. 

404,  405.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  4  hours  each.  Four 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  for  404:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics 

358. 

Statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  of 

systems  of  particles;  mechanics  of  continuous  media; 

Lagrangian  formulation  of  mechanics. 

409.     Intermediate  Mechanics.  Four  hours  of  recitation 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229);  corequisite:  Mathematics 
358. 

Kinematic  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies, 
conservation  theorems,  and  small  oscillations.  Rec- 
ommended for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need  an  in- 
troduction to  mechanics  at  the  introductory  calculus 
level. 

420,  421.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.  4  hours  each.  Four 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  420:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics 

459  or  Physics  404. 

Experimental   foundations;   development  of  Maxwell's 

equations;  applications  of  Maxwell's  equations. 

424,  425.  Electronics  and  Electrical  Aids  to  Measure- 
ments. Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  labo- 
ratory per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  254. 
Circuit  theory;  basic  electronic  devices;  amplifiers;  feed- 
back; pulse  and  digital  circuits. 
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429.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  255. 
Basic  laws  of  electromagnetism,  including  circuit  laws; 
electrical  measurements  laboratory.  Recommended  for 
scientists  and  teachers  who  need  an  introduction  to 
electricity  and  magnetism  at  the  introductory  calculus 
level. 

430.  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory.  4  hours.  4 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  358. 
The  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to 
physical  systems.  Kinetic  theory. 

431.  Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistical  Mechanics.  4  hours. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  404  and  Physics  430. 
An  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  gases. 

435.  Introduction  to  Biophysical  Theory.  Five  hours  of 
recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239,  Biology  300,  and  math- 
ematics 256  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  selection  of  various  topics  of  current  interest  in  bio- 
physics to  include  molecular  spectroscopy  and  photo- 
biology,  properties  of  macromolecules,  analysis  of 
electrical  activity  of  nerves  and  muscles,  introduction  to 
theoretical  biology,  mathematical  modeling  of  biological 
systems,  membranes  and  genetics. 

440.     Classical  Theoretical  Physics.  4  hours. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  404  and  420. 
Methods  of  problem  solving  and  formal  developments  in 
mechanics  to  the  formulations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamil- 
ton. Applications  of  Maxwell's  equations. 

450.     Atomic   Physics   and  Quantum   Mechanics    I.   4 
hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
PRerequisites:  Physics  404  and  420. 
Development  of  wave  mechanics  with  applications  to 
atomic  structure. 

457.     Atomic  Physics  and  Quantum  Mechanics   II.   4 
hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  450. 

Development  of  wave  mechanics  with  applications  to 
atomic  and  molecular  structure. 

459.  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  409. 

Includes  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  quantum  phe- 
nomena, and  relativity.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  modern  physics. 

465,  466,  467.     Experimental  Physics.  3  hours  each.  Eight 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  332. 

Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern 

experimental  techniques  to  investigate  phenomena  in 

atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics. 

472.     Nuclear  Structure.  4  hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation 

per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  450. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  nuclear  structure  as  it  has 

been  inferred  from  quantum  mechanical  considerations 


and  the  study  of  experimental  data  on  radioactivity  and 
nuclear  reactions. 

479.     Introduction  to  Nuclear  and  Solid  State  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physic  459. 

An  introduction  to  physics  of  nuclei,  elementary  parti- 
cles, and  the  solid  state.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  nuclear  and  solid 
state  physics. 

482.  Solid  State  Physics.  4  hours.  Four  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  450  and  Physics  430. 
Elastic,  electrical,  magnetic,  and  thermal  properties  of 
solids.  Covers  such  topics  as:  crystal  structure,  elasticity, 
crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical  conduction, 
spin  resonance,  the  photoelectric  effect,  and  transistor 
theory. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and/or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading,  or 
projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 

undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 

in  a  closely  related  field. 

527.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  116. 
Credit  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary 
physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  mechanics 
which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presenta- 
tion of  physical  concepts  in  this  area  will  be  emphasized. 

528.  Waves,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

Credit  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in 
education.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary 
physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  electricity, 
magnetism  and  light  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The 
effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas 
will  be  emphasized. 

529.  Modern  Physics.  Four  hours  of  recitation  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

Cred  is  limited  to  students  working  for  a  degree  in  ed- 
ucation. This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary 
physics  teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  modern 
physics  which  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  pres- 
entation of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (POL) 

Head:  Clute.  Staff:  Almy,  Bertsch,  Billingsley,  Browne, 
Bullock,  Campbell,  Chittick,  Collins,  Dallmayr,  Dunn, 
Gibson,  Goerl,  Golembiewski,  Henry,  Jenkins,  McCaf- 
fery,  Marando,  Miller,  Nigro,  Park,  Parthemos,  Range, 
Robson,  Saye,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Van  Dalen,  Wright, 
Askew  (Emeritus). 
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American  Government  and 
Constitutional  Law 

707.     American  Government. 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  essential  facts  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  the  United  states. 
Prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  political  science.  A 
passing  grade  will  exempt  a  student  from  the  require- 
ment of  passing  an  examination  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  before 
graduation. 

105H.  American  Government  (Honors). 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  political  science  101. 
An  introductory  course,  which  emphasizes  United  States 
government  and  politics  and  introduces  the  student  to 
source  materials  of  American  political  theory  and  Ameri- 
can political  institutions. 

202.  Contemporary  Political  Analysis. 
Political  Science  majors  are  advised  to  take  this  course. 
This  continuation  of  Political  Science  101  emphasizes 
analysis  of  governmental  policies,  functions  and  pro- 
grams and  the  internal  organization  of  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  national  government. 

212H.     American  Government  (Honors). 
A  detailed  study  of  selected  governmental  policies  and 
programs  and  the  processes  and  functions  of  implement- 
ing these  programs  and  policies.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Political  Science  202. 

350.     Internship  in  Government. 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  the  academic  por- 
tion of  government  internship  programs.  It  will  consist  of 
seminars,  assigned  readings  and  research  assignments 
and  will  supplement  the  practical  experience  gained  by 
interns  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  governmen- 
tal agencies.  Those  duties  will  also  involve  substantive 
research  or  administrative  responsibility  above  the  cleri- 
cal level. 

470.     American  Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  political  parties  on  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  and  on  the  history  and  political 
thought  of  the  United  States. 

477.     The  Electoral  Process. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an 
electoral  choice.  Both  psychological  and  sociological  in- 
fluences are  considered. 

41 3.     Government  and  Interest  Groups. 
A  study  of  the  major  organized  agrarian,  labor,  business, 
professional  and  other  special  interest  groups  that  reg- 
ularly participate  in  the  formation  of  public  policy  in  the 
United  States. 

474.     The  Legislative  Process. 

A  study  of  local,  state,  and  national  legislative  bodies 
with  emphasis  on  recruitment  and  composition,  leader- 
ship, procedures,  the  role  of  parties  and  interest  groups, 
and  theories  of  representation. 

476.     Political  Socialization  and  Recruitment. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  political  attitudes,  the 
agents  of  political  socialization  at  various  states  in  the 
individual's  life  cycle,  and  the  process  of  recruiting  indi- 
viduals into  active  political  ranks. 


479.     Politics  of  Race. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  political  attitudes,  patterns  of 
voting  behavior,  strategies  of  influence,  and  public  poli- 
cy outcomes  in  the  area  of  race  relations  in  the  U.S. 

437.     The  Politics  of  Violence. 

A  comparative  examination  of  political  violence  in  vari- 
ous forms  such  as  a  revolution,  revolt,  riot,  demon- 
stration, terrorism,  coup  d'etat.  A  comparative  analysis 
will  be  attempted  in  which  political  violence  is  related 
to  political,  historical,  socio-economic,  psych-cultural 
forces. 

469.     Urban  Affairs  and  Problems. 
Local  governments  within  urbanized  and  metropolitan 
areas  are  studied  as  components  of  the  total  political 
system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems  generated  by 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  various  solutions  utilized. 

477.     Federalism  and  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
An  analysis  of  intergovernmental  relations  within  the 
United  States  which  draws  comparisons  with  other  fed- 
eral nations. 

483.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
interpretation  and  practice  in  the  United  States  through 
decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

484.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  483,  with  emphasis  on 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

488.    Judicial  Behavior  and  Modern  Jurisprudence. 
Theoretical  and  statistical  approaches  to  the  study  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  court  systems  as  a  part  of  their  total  political 
systems. 

497.     Seminar  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 
Accelerated,  in  depth  readings  and  research  in  a  chosen 
area  of  the  discipline. 


State  and  Local  Governments 

405.     The  Constitution  of  Georgia. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  present 
Constitution  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia. 

477.  Urban  Politics. 

Organization  and  politics  of  local  units  of  governments 
in  the  U.S.,  with  emphasis  upon  techniques  and  forms  of 
citizen  participation. 

478.  State  Government. 

The  politics  of  organizing  and  operating  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  U.S.,  emphasizing  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Exempts  students  from  exam  on  Constitutions  of  U.S.  and 
Georgia. 


Political  Theory 

300H.  (Sociology)  Social  and  Political  Theory  (Honors 
Colloquium). 

A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's  politi- 
cal, economic,  educational,  and  religious  institutions, 
emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary  ap- 
proach. 
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301H.     Issues  in  Political  Philosophy. 
A  study  of  basic  questions  in  political  philosophy:  e.g.; 
purposes  of  government,  forms  of  government,  relation- 
ships of  government  and  individual,  and  the  limits  of 
political  authority. 

379.     Theories  of  Minority  Group  Politics. 
A  study  of  contemporary  viewpoints  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  U.S.  political  system  and  its  problems  in  re- 
spect to  racial  and  other  minority  group  cleavages. 

407.  Political  Philosophy:  Plato  to  Machiavelli. 
Analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writers  as  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas,  concluding 
with  the  rejection  of  classical  thought  by  Machiavelli. 

402.     Political  Philosophy:  Hobbes  to  Nietzsche. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  political  philoso- 
phy through  the  analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  and 
Nietzsche. 

403a, b.  Major  Concepts  in  Political  Theory.  5-10  hours. 
A  study  of  theoretical  developments  in  contemporary 
political  science.  The  first  course  examines  empirical 
theories;  and  the  second  considers  choice  and  decision- 
making theories. 

408.  Problems  in  Democratic  Theory. 

A  study  of  major  problems  that  arise  in  theoretical  dis- 
cussions of  democracy,  such  as  the  nature  of  democratic 
government,  its  purposes,  its  justification,  its  limitations 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

409.  Contemporary  Political  Thought. 

A  study  of  major  issues  in  20th  century  political  thought. 
Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  theoretical  roots  of 
major  contemporary  ideologies. 

Comparative  Governments  and 
International  Relations 

203.     Introduction  to  International  Relations. 
International  relations  introduced  through  games  and 
simulations  so  that  students  experience  decision-making 
in  a  miniature  prototype  of  the  complicated  internation- 
al system. 

273/-/.  Introduction  to  International  Relations  (Honors). 
Games  and  simulations  introduce  students  to  decision 
making  in  international  relations.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  POL  203. 

420.     Approaches  to  International  Relations. 

A  study  of  the  theories,  forces,  and  practices  dominating 

contemporary  international  relations. 

427.     International  Organization. 

The  principles,  organizations,  and  functions  of  interna- 
tional governmental  organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  Organization  of  American  States,  Council  of  Eu- 
rope, the  specialized  agencies,  and  the  international  ju- 
diciary. 

422.     International  Legal  Processes. 

The  elements  of  international  law,  chiefly  as  applied  and 

interpreted  by  the  United  States. 

425.     Foreign  Policy. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  foreign  policy- 
making process. 


426.     International  Conflict. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  sources,  types,  and  reso- 
lutions of  international  conflict  situations.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crisis,  intervention,  and 
war. 

430.     Western  European  Political  Systems. 
A  comparative  description  and  systematic  analysis  of  po- 
litical institutions  and  processes  in  the  major  European 
political  systems.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  various  ap- 
proaches to  comparative  analysis. 

437.  Social  Change  and  Political  Development. 
Prerequisite:  POL  430  or  permission  of  instructor.  For 
graduate  credit,  10  hours  of  senior  division  courses.  A 
comparative  analysis  of  political  institutions  and  behav- 
ior in  selected  Afro-Asian  commonwealth  countries  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  political  dynamics  of  modern- 
ization in  these  developing  areas. 

432.  Communist  Political  Systems. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  political  science,  history,  or  eco- 
nomics. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions in  the  USSR  and  mainland  China.  Analysis  will  be 
made  of  the  implications  of  changes  in  these  systems  for 
an  understanding  of  contemporary  Communism. 

433.  Comparative  Eastern  European  Political  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  work  in  political 
science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Eastern 
Europe  (excluding  the  USSR).  While  emphasis  is  placed 
on  post-1944  developments,  attention  is  given  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  systems  between  the  world  wars. 

434.  Latin  American  Political  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  division  work  in  political 
science,  history,  or  economics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Central 
and  South  America  with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of 
political  stability,  conflict,  revolution,  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  modernization. 

437.  The  Politics  of  Violence. 

A  comparative  study  of  political  violence  in  various 
forms  such  as  revolution,  revolt,  riot,  demonstration,  ter- 
rorism, and  coup  d'etat. 

438.  Contemporary  African  Politics. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  process  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  with  special  emphasis  on  the  politics  of 
political  change. 

439.  The  Governments  of  the  Far  East. 

The  structure,  principles  and  practices  of  political  parties 
and  governments  of  the  Far  East  with  particular  emphasis 
on  China  and  Japan. 

493.  Seminar  in  International  Relations. 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  help  the  student  to  deepen 
his  understanding  of  international  relations  and  inte- 
grate it  with  his  knowledge  of  other  areas  of  political 
science. 

494.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 
Accelerated,  in  depth  readings  and  research  on  selected 
problems  of  comparative  politics  and  government. 

Public  Administration 

447.     Principles  of  Public  Administration. 
General  principles  and  problems  of  administrative  or- 
ganization, relationships,  and  controls   in   the  United 
States.  Problems  of  personnel,  finance,  administrative 
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law,  and  the  growth  and  significance  of  administrative 
legislation  and  adjudication. 

442.  Public  Personnel  Administration. 

Procedures  and  problems  of  governmental  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Human  relations  aspects.  Studies  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  employed  to  give  the  students 
first  hand  knowledge  of  governmental  personnel  admin- 
istration. 

443.  Public  Finance  Administration. 

Activities  involved  in  the  collection,  custody  and  ex- 
penditure of  public  revenue,  namely:  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  public  borrowing  and  debt  adminis- 
tration, the  preparation  and  enactment  of  the  budget, 
financial  accountability  and  the  audit. 

445.  Comparative  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  structures  and  practices  of 
selected  western  and  non-western  countries  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  differences  and  simularities. 

446.  Government  Organization  and  Administrative 
Theory. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral  and  psychological 
factors. 

449.     Personnel  Problems  in  Public  Agencies. 
In  depth  treatment  of  selected  problems  in  public  per- 
sonnel administration  to  develop  analytical  and  beha- 
vioral skills  through  cases  and  other  vehicles  to  simulate 
realistic  situations. 

457.     Policy  Analysis. 

An  analysis  of  major  policy  decisions  in  areas  such  as  civil 
rights,  welfare,  and  regulation  of  the  economy,  focusing 
on  the  impact  of  these  decisions  on  the  political  system 
and  its  environment. 

452.     The  Executive  Function  in  Political  Systems. 
A  survey  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  actions  of 
the  American  presidency,  state  governorships,  and  city 
mayors. 

489.     Administrative  Law. 

The  legal  principles  and  practical  doctrines  involved  in 
the  work  of  administrative  agencies  vested  with  quasi- 
legislative  or  quasi-judicial  powers. 

496H,  497  H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  or  Projects 
(Honors). 

For  prerequisites  and  details,  consult  the  student  hand- 
book, Programs  for  Superior  Students.  These  programs 
for  independent  study  should  be  individually  designed 
by  the  project  director  and  the  student  who  undertakes 
the  study. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 


PSYCHOLOGY  (PSY) 


Head:  Darby.  Staff:  Adams,  Allen,  Barry,  Bernstein, 
Boardman,  Bunnell,  Calhoun,  Carpenter,  Cheney,  Cur- 
rier, Doster,  Downing,  Endsley,  Forehand,  Ciddings, 
Hammes,  Hammock,  Hazen,  Hodge,  Isaac,  Joelson,  Katz, 
Leonard,  Lewis,  Lissitz,  Love,  Mayer,  Mikaelian,  Mitchell, 
Mulligan,  Noble,  Osborne,  Owens,  Payne,  Peacock,  Pol- 
lack, Proenza,  Rosen,  Schoenfeldt,  Silver,  Smock,  Tesser, 
Thomas,  von  Clasersfeld,  Wilbanks. 


Psychology  101  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
psychology,  except  Psychology  99, 103H  (203H),  200,  and 
258.  The  major  includes  ten  hours  from  Psychology  322, 
and  422,  10  hours  from  Psychology  330,  332  and  334. 

99.     Reading  and  Study  Skills.  (No  credit.) 
Five  class  meetings  including  two  hours  individual  prac- 
tice. 

A  non-credit  course  designed  for  improving  reading  and 
study  skills.  It  includes  practice  in  comprehension  of 
varied  materials,  adapting  speed  of  reading  to  purpose 
and  materials,  vocabulary  skills,  and  efficient  use  of  stu- 
dy time. 

707.     Elementary  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  theories,  data,  and  issues  of  the  psycho- 
logical areas  of  learning,  perception,  neuroanatomy  and 
physiology,  adjustment,  personality  and  social  behavior. 

103H  (203H).     General  Psychology  (Honors). 
A  survey  of  general  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  theo- 
retical issues  in  current  psychology  and  on  methodologi- 
cal  problems  encountered   in  the  area.   Not  open  to 
students  with  credit  In  Psychology  101. 

(Mathematics  and  Statistics)  Elementary  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  basic  course  at  a  level  which  does  not  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.  (Students  using  this  course  for  a  psy- 
chology major,  register  for  Statistics  200). 

258.  The  Psychology  of  Adjustment. 
A  course  in  mental  hygiene,  dealing  with  the  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  reactions  to  frustration  and  stress;  so- 
lutions of  conflicts,  fears,  and  anxiety;  building  emotion- 
al stability  and  preventing  mental  illness.  Not  credited 
toward  psychology  major. 

377.     Applied  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  applications  of  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy to  social,  professional,  industrial,  governmental,  and 
educational  fields. 

474.     (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a  rela- 
ted field. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the  behavioral, 
the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological,  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  the- 
ories, and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 

General  Experimental  Psychology 

300.     Special  Problems.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  psychology. 
A  course  designed  for  the  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  conduct  independent  study  and  re- 
search. 

322.     Experimental  Psychology. 

Methods  of  experimentation  and  measurement  of  be- 
havior through  lecture,  discussion  and  laboratory. 

330.     Biological  Bases  of  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  physiological,  senso- 
ry, and  comparative  psychology.  Laboratory  work  will 
offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts  and  methods 
in  these  areas. 

332.     Behavior  Analysis  and  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of  learning, 
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perception,  and  motivation.  Laboratory  work  will  offer 
direct  experience  with  basic  concepts  and  methods  of 
these  areas. 

404.     History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  its  antecedents, 
of  systematic  developments  and  the  types  of  research 
these  systems  have  produced. 

477.     Introduction  to  Mathematical  Psychology. 
Prerequisites:  Statistics  200,  Psychology  322,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  applications  of  mathematics 
and  mathematical  reasoning  to  problems  in  psychology. 
The  course  will  include  a  wide  variety  of  approaches;  i.e., 
game  theory,  information  theory,  scaling,  signal  detec- 
tion theory,  mathematical  learning  theory,  graph  theory, 
and  decision  theory. 

422.     Experimental  Design  in  Psychology. 
An  advanced  laboratory  course  in  experimental  methods 
and  measurement  of  behavior,  with  emphasis  on  the 
empirical  content  of  psychology. 

452.     Theories  of  Motivation. 

Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation.  Cur- 
rent experimental  research  in  the  area  of  motivation. 

455.  Psychology  of  Learning. 

An  empirical  and  theoretical  study  of  classical  and  instru- 
mental conditioning,  discrimination  learning,  the  ac- 
quisition of  complex  skills,  and  response  elimination. 

456.  Sensory  Psychology. 

Current  experimental  findings  and  theories  of  vision,  au- 
dition, kinesthesis,  vestibular  function,  the  skin  senses, 
and  chemical  sensitivity. 

457.  Psychology  of  Perception. 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Empiri- 
cal and  experimental  demonstrations  are  conducted,  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  various  theories  of  perception. 

472.     (Education)  Programmed  Instruction. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  Education  304. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques 

of  programmed  instruction  with  practice  in  writing  a 

program. 

480.     Physiological  Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biology. 

The  relationship  between  the  internal  environment  and 

such  behaviors  as  food  intake  control,  mating  behavior, 

neural  action,  emotion,  etc.  are  studied. 

457.     Comparative  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biology. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  amoeba 
and  the  animal  series  to  man.  The  integration  of  struc- 
ture, psychological  processes  and  behavior  are  empha- 
sized throughout  the  course,  resulting  in  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  adjustment  processes. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Study  and/or  Projects. 
These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent  stu- 
dy. A  program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  director  and 
a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a  study.  For  prerequi- 
sites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For  prerequi- 


sites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

Psychometrics  and  Personnel 
Psychology 

474.  Psychology  of  Personnel. 

A  survey  of  the  area  of  personnel  psychology  applied  to 
the  fields  of  business,  industry  and  government. 

475.  Psychometrics. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to 
the  essentials  of  psychological  testing  with  experience  in 
administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting  group  test. 

453.     Individual  Differences. 

The  nature  and  interrelationships  of  psychological  traits 

and  human  differences  are  studied. 

567.     (Marketing)  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are 
analyzed  in  relation  to  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations of  consumer  and  businessmen  that  contribute  to 
the  marketing  process. 

582.     (Management)  Personnel  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology  200. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel  and  their 
work  behavior  in  organizations. 

586.  (Management)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration 
and  Financial  Incentives. 

Prerequisite:  Management  585  or  Psychology  414. 
A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure; 
problems  of  administration,  executive  compensation, 
and  financial  incentives. 

587.  Work  and  Efficiency. 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  de- 
sign; principles  of  work  measurement. 

588.  (Management)  Personnel  Selection  and  Place- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  582. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  inter- 
view, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

Personal  and  Social  Development 

334.     Social  and  Personal  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  322. 

Introduction  to  empirical  studies  in  the  areas  of  person- 
ality and  development,  and  social  behavior.  Laboratory 
work  will  offer  direct  experience  with  basic  concepts 
and  methods  in  these  areas. 

373.  (Sociology)  Social  Psychology. 

The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  social  behavior,  interaction  of  individuals  with 
groups,  social  motivation,  suggestion,  and  attitudes.  Me- 
thods of  research  in  social  psychology  with  special  atten- 
tion to  use  of  experimental  techniques. 

374.  Genetic  Psychology. 

A  survey  of  the  procedures  and  research  on  the  physical 
and  psychological  development  of  the  maturing  human. 
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395.     (Home  Economics)  Introduction  to  Child  Devel- 
opment. Four  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one 
discussion  period. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

A  survey  of  the  physical,  cognitive  and  personality  devel- 
opment of  children  with  emphasis  upon  the  years  two  to 
ten. 

406.  Psychology  of  Aging. 

Aspects  of  psychology  as  they  relate  to  aging  and  geron- 
tology. Discussions  will  cover  empirical  and  theoretical 
studies  of  learning,  personality,  attitudes,  sensation,  per- 
ception, aptitude,  ability  and  potential  with  particular 
reference  to  age  related  changes  in  behavior.  Research 
related  to  adjustment  problems  of  the  aged  will  be  re- 
viewed. 

407.  Humanistic  Psychology. 

Prerequisite:  Two  upper  division  courses  in  psychology 
or  equivalent. 

As  the  "third  force"  in  psychology,  humanistic  psycholo- 
gy includes  the  study  of  self-theory,  being-psychology, 
and  contributions  of  the  humanities  to  psychology. 

408.  (Home  Economics)  Development  of  the  Young 
Child. 

Prerequisite:  PSY.  101  and  395  or  equivalent. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation 
in  nursery  school  and  infant  center.  The  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  social  development  of  the  preschool 
child,  and  origins  of  psychological  processes;  in  labora- 
tory work,  special  reference  to  techniques  of  guidance. 

423.     Psychology  of  the  Abnormal. 
The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and 
maladjustment,  including  mental  deficiency,  and  anti- 
social behavior. 

450.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  Language  De- 
velopment. 

Prerequisite:  Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psycholo- 
gy 408. 

Process  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of  sym- 
bolic information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic  sym- 
bolism on  personal  development  and  behavior;  and 
language  development  norms. 

457.     Theories  of  Personality. 

The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  person- 
ality will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
integrated  aspects  of  personality. 

454.     Psychology  of  Values. 

A  significant  contemporary  problem  is  the  search  for 
meaningful  values  in  this  age  of  crisis.  Value  conflicts  are 
increasingly  evident  on  personal,  group,  national  and 
international  levels.  This  course  will  examine  the  contri- 
butions of  psychology  to  the  resolutions  of  these  prob- 
lems, in  terms  of  value  measurement  and  theoretical 
implications  of  research  findings.  Both  behavioral  and 
humanistic  perspectives  will  be  studied.  The  course  is 
open  to  non-psychology  majors. 

459.     Mental  Hygiene. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  prob- 
lems, especially  of  children  and  adolescents  and  prob- 
lems of  different  stages  of  maturation  adjustments  in  the 
home,  school  and  play  group. 

466.     (Speech)  Psychology  of  Speech. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  108  and  Psychology  101  and  2  senior 
division  courses  in  speech,  classics,  psychology,  or  Eng- 
lish. 
The  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emotional 


reactions  and  higher  mental  processes  in  speech,  psy- 
chological studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual  sym- 
bolism. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  (ROM) 

Head:  Dowling.  Staff:  Brown,  Carter,  Davis,  deCorog, 
Hassell,  Henry,  Hernandez,  Jordan,  Kalivoda,  Lee,  Lunde- 
lius,  McNeal,  Morain,  Palmer,  Ramirez,  Scott,  Ziomek. 

A  student  continuing  a  language  taken  in  high  school 
will  be  placed  in  the  appropriate  course  on  the  basis  of 
scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scho- 
lastic Achievement  Tests  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 

No  student  may  receive  credit  for  any  course  which  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  course  for  which  he  has  already  re- 
ceived college  credit.  Exception  may  be  made  only  by 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elemen- 
tary and  will  not  count  toward  the  minimum  of  40  hours 
required  to  major  in  French  or  Spanish. 

French  (FR) 

707,  702.  Elementary  French.  10  hours. 
A  course  designed  to  teach  the  student  to  pronounce 
French,  to  conduct  simple  conversations,  and  to  read 
texts  within  a  limited  vocabulary  range.  Oral  practice, 
emphasis  upon  sentence  patterns,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  structure.  (Students  in  this  course  may  be 
required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  week  out- 
side of  class  in  the  language  laboratory.) 

703.  Intermediate  French. 

Prerequisite:  French  102  or  two  entrance  units  in  French. 
Intensive  and  extensive  reading,  as  well  as  oral  practice 
in  the  language.  Texts  of  moderate  difficulty  selected 
from  well-known  authors.  A  rapid  review  of  French 
grammar,  irregular  verbs,  and  idioms.  (Students  in  this 
course  may  be  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
a  week  outside  of  class  in  the  language  laboratory.) 

704.  Intermediate  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  103  or  its  equivalent. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked  liter- 
ary merit.  Pronounciation  and  conversation.  Prepares 
students  to  read  French  in  their  specialized  fields,  to 
enter  courses  in  French  literature  (201  or  202),  or  to  enter 
courses  in  conversation  and  composition  (106). 

706.  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and  Com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  French  104. 

The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three 
days  a  week)  and  composition  (two  days  a  week).  The 
two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to  promote  the 
student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately  whether  in 
speaking  or  in  writing  French.  A  strongly  suggested  elec- 
tive for  anyone  planning  to  major  in  French. 

774/-/.  (214).     Intermediate  French  (honors). 
Prerequisite:  French  101  and  102  or  two  entrance  units  in 
French. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this  course 
may  substitute  it  for  French  103  and  104.  It  is  not  available 
for  students  who  have  had  either  French  103  or  104  or 
both.  Grammatical  construction  is  reviewed  through 
reading. 
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720.     Techniques  in  Translation. 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  idioms  and  vocabulary;  prac- 
tice in  translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and 
non-technical  French.  Intended  to  assist  graduate  stu- 
dents to  satisfy  reading  knowledge  requirement;  not  to 
be  used  to  satisfy  undergraduate  language  requirement. 

745.     French  Diction.  1  hour. 

A  study  of  French  pronunciation,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  fundamentals  of  French  phonetics  and  sound  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  Open  to  voice 
majors  and  others  interested.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 
Any  course  numbered  below  200  is  considered  elemen- 
tary and  will  not  count  toward  the  minimum  of  20  hours 
required  in  one  subject  for  a  major  in  language. 

207.     An  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works 
of  representative  French  writers  from  the  12th  through 
the  17th  centuries. 

202.     An  Introduction  to  French  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  French  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works 

of  representative  French  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th 

centuries. 

French  201  and  202  are  prerequisite  to  the  following 

French  courses  except  as  indicatied.  French  202  may  be 

taken  either  before  or  after  French  201. 

306.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Designed  to  develop  audio-lingual  skills  and  proficiency 
in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  language,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  current  idiomatic  French. 

370.     History  of  the  French  Language. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 

from  Latin  to  the  present. 

470.     French  Culture  and  Civilization. 
A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
France,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  historical,  political 
and  cultural  developments.  Conducted  in  French. 

430  The  Romantic  Movement  in  France. 
The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  principal 
emphasis  upon  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  and  Madame 
de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The  formation  of  the  cena- 
cles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis  of  representa- 
tive works;  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset  and  minor 
poets  —  poetry,  novels,  and  drama.  Collateral  reading, 
reports,  and  a  term  paper. 

431.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  romanticism  to  realism  and 
from  realism  to  naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective  el- 
ements and  of  character  development,  the  cult  of  form. 
Primary  attention  to  Stendahl,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  and 
Proust. 

432.  French  Poetry  Since  Romanticism. 
Baudelaire,    The    Parnassians;    Leconte    de    Lisle    and 
Hefedia.  The  Symbolists:  Verlaine,  Mallarme,'  etc. 

433.  French  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
French  drama  since  the  first  World  War  with  its  intellec- 
tual, cultural  and  social  backgrounds.  The  new  animat- 
eurs  de  theatre,  new  concepts  of  tragedy,  avant-garde 
theatres.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays  of 
Claudel,  Romains,  Lenormand,  Ciraudoux,  Anouilh,  Coc- 
teau,  Montherlant,  sartre  and  camus,  Beckett,  and  Lones- 
co. 


434.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  social  backgrounds.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  works  of  Cide,  Proust,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Sartre, 
Camus,  and  robbe-Grillet,  and  other  avant-garde  novels 
and  regional  novels  of  the  period  will  also  be  discussed. 

435.  Contemporary  French  Poetry. 

Analysis  of  contemporary  poetry  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  Valefy,  Claudel,  Apollinaire,  Eluard,  St.  John 
Perse,  Peguy,  Prevert,  Michaux,  among  others. 

437.  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  French  drama  in  the  19th 
century,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  social  drama  of 
Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  Antoine  and  the  ori- 
gins of  the  Little  Theatre  Movement.  Attention  will  be 
given  also  to  the  Post  Naturalistic  drama  of  Maeterlinck, 
Proto  Riche,  Rostand  and  others. 

459.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  First 
Half. 

The  growth  of  the  classic  ideal  with  emphasis  on  the 
political,  religious,  social,  and  artistic  background  of  the 
period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and  prose  styles  with 
emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Bos- 
suet.  The  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with  Pierre 
Corneille.  This  course  will  not  be  arbitrarily  limited  to  the 
Itterature  before  1660  but  will  deal  as  fully  as  possible 
with  such  authors  as  Boileau  and  LaFontaine  in  order  that 
460  may  concentrate  on  two  writers  only.  Lectures,  analy- 
sis of  texts,  collateral  reading. 

460.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Sec- 
ond Half. 

This  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  Ra- 
cine and  Moliere.  A  study  of  dramatic  techniques  and 
analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for  collateral 
reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  This  course  is 
designed  to  follow  459. 

467.  The  Literature  of  the  French  Enlightenment. 
A  study  of  precursors  and  principal  figures  of  the  French 
Enlightenment.  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Diderot,  d'Holbach,  Condillac,  Helve- 
tius,  and  others.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  analysis  of 
texts. 

462.  French  Drama  and  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry- 

French  eighteenth  century  literature  as  represented  prin- 
cipally by  drama  and  poetry.  In  concentrating  on  the 
development  and  innovational  features  of  these  genres 
during  this  period,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Le 
Sage,  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Crebillon  pere,  Diderot,  Se- 
daine,  and  Beaumarchais. 

463.  French  Prose  Fiction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  fictional  works  of  Le  Sage,  Marivaux,  Crebillon  fils, 
Prevost,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Laclos,  Restif,  and 
Sade.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  analysis  of  texts. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  by  a  project  direc- 
tor, who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher,  and  a 
student  willing  to  undertake  independent  study.  The 
course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the  student's  major 
or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor  or 
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some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  professor 
leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

556.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition. 
No  prerequisite  beyond  French  104. 
Comprehensive  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages 
with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
French.  Acquired  knowledge  will  be  applied  in  weekly 
compositions. 

557.  French  Phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  French  201-202  or  French  106. 
A  careful  analysis  of  each  of  the  sounds  in  the  French 
language  followed   by  intensive  drill   in  the  accurate 
pronunciation  of  these  sounds  in  connected  discourse. 
Practice  in  phonetic  trascription;  use  of  tapes. 

587.  (Education)  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  15  hours  of 
education  in  addition  to  French  or  Spanish  104. 
History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  val- 
ues, objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work, 
pedagogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied  to  grammar, 
pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  re- 
alia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements. 
Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 

Italian  (ITA) 

707,  702.     Elementary  Italian.  10  hours. 
Grammar  and  composition,  conversation,  reading  and 
dictation.  Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  week  outside  of  class 
in  the  language  laboratory. 

703.  Intermediate  Italian. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  102. 

Intermediate  grammar,  reading,  conversation,  dictation, 
and  composition. 

704.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  103. 

Intermediate  reading  and  conversation. 

745.     /fa//an  Diction.  1  hour. 

A  study  of  Italian  pronunciation,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  fundamentals  of  Italian  phonetics  and  sound  pro- 
duction as  applied  to  reading  and  singing.  Open  to  voice 
majors  and  others  interested.  Two  class  hours  per  week. 

207.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  literary  movements  and  major  works 

of   representative    Italian   writers   from   the   beginning 

through  the  17th  century. 

202.     Introduction  to  Italian  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  104. 

A  study  of  the  main  Itierary  movements  and  major  works 
of  representative  Italian  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  be  a  project  direc- 
tor, who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher,  and  a 
student  willing  to  undertake  independent  study.  The 
course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the  student's  major 
or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor  or 


some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  professor 
leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

Protuguese  (POR) 

770     Intensive  Portuguese. 

A  concentrated  course  equivalent  to  a  year  of  elementary 

and  intermediate  Portuguese  with  fluent  and  accurate 

reading  of  the  language  as  the  main  objective.  Elements 

of  grammar,  practice  in  reading  of  contemporary  texts, 

conversation. 

370.  Masterpieces  of  Luso-Brazilian  Literature. 
A  study  of  major  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  writers  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
works  of  Camoes,  Gil  Vicente,  Eca.  de  Queiroz  and  Fer- 
nando Pessoa  of  Portugal,  and  Olavo  Bilac,  Machado  de 
Assis,  Erico  Verissimo,  Jorge  Amado,  Manuel  Bandeira, 
and  others  of  Brazil. 

Spanish  (SP) 

707,  702.     Elementary-Spanish.  10  hours. 
Pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  grammar,  reading  and 
conversation.  Students  in  this  course  may  be  required  to 
spend  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a  week  outside  of  class 
in  the  language  laboratory. 

703.  Intermediate  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  102  or  two  entrance  units  in  Span- 
ish. 

A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  grammar,  irregular  verbs,  and 
idioms.  Intensive  and  extensive  reading. 

704.  Intermediate  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  103. 

Intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  texts  of  marked  liter- 
ary merit.  Pronunciation  and  conversation.  Prepares  stu- 
dents to  read  Spanish  in  their  specialized  fields,  to  enter 
courses  in  Spanish  literature  (201),  or  to  enter  courses  in 
conversation  and  composition  (106). 

706.     Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

The  emphasis  is  divided  between  conversation  (three 
days  a  week)  and  composition  (two  days  a  week).  The 
two  phases  of  the  course  are  correlated  to  promote  the 
student's  ability  to  express  himself  accurately  whether  in 
speaking  or  in  writing  Spanish.  A  strongly  suggested 
elective  for  anyone  planning  to  major  in  Spanish. 

774H  (214).     Intermediate  Spanish  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  101  and  102  or  two  entrance  units 
in  Spanish. 

Honors  students  who  do  satisfactory  work  in  this  course 
may  substitute  it  for  Spanish  103  and  104.  It  is  not  availa- 
ble for  students  who  have  had  either  Spanish  103  or  104 
or  both.  Grammatical  construction  is  reviewed  through 
reading. 

720     Techniques  in  Translation. 

Rapid  survey  of  grammar,  idioms  and  vocabulary;  prac- 
tice in  translating  moderately  difficult  technical  and 
non-technical  Spanish.  Intended  to  assist  graduate  stu- 
dents to  satisfy  reading  knowledge  requirement;  not  to 
be  used  to  satisfy  undergraduate  language  requirement. 

207.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature 
from  its  beginning  through  the  Golden  Age. 
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202.     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  representative  works  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Golden  Age  to  the  present. 

205.  Introduction  to  Spanish  American  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  major  Spanish  American  writers  and  their  work 
from  the  beginning  to  the  19th  century.  Readings  from 
representative  authors  of  the  several  countries. 

206.  Introduction  to  Spanish  American  Literature. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  literature  of  Spanish 
America  from  the  19th  century  through  modernism  and 
post-modernism  to  contemporary  writers,  genres,  and 
latest  trends.  Readings  from  representative  authors  of  the 
several  countries. 

306.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Com- 
position. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

Designed  to  develop  audio-lingual  skills  and  proficiency 
in  the  practical  use  of  the  written  language,  with  empha- 
sis on  current  idiomatic  Spanish. 

Spanish  201-202  or  205-206  are  prerequisite  to  the  follow- 
ing Spanish  courses  except  as  indicated.  Spanish  202 
(206)  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  Spanish  201 
(205). 

370.     History  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  of  linguistics,  the 
development  of  vocabulary,  literary  standards  and  the 
effects  of  social  change  on  the  Spanish  language  in  Spain 
and  in  the  New  World. 

470.     Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
Spain  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  modern  historical,  political  and  intel- 
lectual developments.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussion 
will  be  in  Spanish.  Will  not  count  on  M.A.  program. 

477.  Spanish  American  Culture  and  Civilization. 
A  study  of  the  geography  and  complex  process  of  the 
cultural,  historical  and  political  evolution  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries  from  the  origins  of  the  indigenous 
civilizations  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  readings  and  discus- 
sions in  Spanish. 

477.  Golden  Age  Drama:  Lope  de  Vega  and  His  Con- 
temporaries. 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through  the 
first  half  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries,  Tirso  de  Molina 
and  juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcoh. 

478.  Golden  Age  Drama:  Calderoh  and  His  Contempo- 
raries. 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of  the 
Siglo    de    Oro    comedia,    with    special    emphasis    on 
Calderoh  de  la  Barca  and  his  contemporaries,  Francisco 
de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Augustih  Moreto. 

479.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  development  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  1898  to  Cela  and  recent  tremedista  novels.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  novels  of  Baroja,  Unamuno, 
Azorih,  Valle-lnclah,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  G.  Miro,'  Concha 


Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of  experimentation 
and  the  problem  of  form  in  the  modern  novel. 

420.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginning  of  cos- 
tumbrismo,  regionalism,  and  realism  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  nov- 
els of  P.A.  de  Alarcoh,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez  Galdos,  Par- 
do  Bazah,  Palacio  Valdes,  and  the  Valencian  novels  of 
Blasco-lbahez. 

422.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period  with 
emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

423.  The  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Moratih's  neo- 
classic  comedies  to  the  realistic  plays  of  Galdos  and  the 
early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  and 
others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search  for  modern  real- 
ism and  the  comedy  of  manners  (Breton  de  los  Herreros, 
Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  and 
Echegaray). 

424.  Spanish  Prose  Before  the  Golden  Age. 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  La  Celestina,  the 
chiualresque,  sentimental  and  Moorish  Novel. 

425.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to 
the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  Benavente,  Mar- 
quina,  Martinez  Sierra,  the  Quinteros,  Garcia  Lorca,  Ca- 
sona,  and  Buero  Valejo.  Technical  innovation  in  the 
drama  of  Valle-lnclah,  Azorih,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  other 
vanguard  plays  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  con- 
temporary trends  in  the  theater. 

427.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age. 
A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanish  poetry  from 
1500  to  1700.  In  the  Renaissance  period  special  emphasis 
will  be  given  Garcilaso,  San  juan  de  la  Cruz,  Castillejo, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Gohgora,  and  Quevedo  will  be  stressed  during  the 
Baroque  period. 

432.  The  Modernista  Movement  in  Spanish-America. 
A  study  of  Ruben  Dario,  his  contemporaries  and  follow- 
ers. 

433.  Spanish-American  Short  Story. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  in  Spanish 
America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  principal  cuentistas  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports. 

434.  Modern  Spanish  American  Novel. 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish  America 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria,  Mariano  Azuela, 
Eduardo  Barrios,  Rorhulo  Gallegos  and  others. 

435.  Spanish  American  Drama. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and  dra- 
matic works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th  century  play- 
wrights, including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel  Eichelb- 
aum,  Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salvador  Novo, 
and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 

436.  The  Spanish  American  Essay. 

A  representative  study  of  the  history  of  the  essay  in  Span- 
ish America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  genre 
since  the  period  of  independence.  Special  attention  will 
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be  paid  to  the  works  of  Sarmiento,  Montalvo,  Hostos, 
Marti,     Gonzalez,     Prada,     Rodo,     Blanco-Fombona, 
Ugarte,  and  Vasconcelos. 

437.  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  major  poetic  figures  of  the  20th 
century  since  the  Modernista  Movement,  with  special 
emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Gabriela  Mistral,  Vincente 
Huidobro,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Pablo  Neruda,  Cesar  Valle- 
jo,  Jose  Gorostiza,  and  Octavio  Paz. 

450.     Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature. 

A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish  letters  and 

thought  in  the  18th  century. 

452.     Spanish  Romanticism. 

A  study  of  the  origins,  foreign  influences,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  romantic  movement  in  Spain,  with  emphasis 
on  such  literary  figures  as  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Larra,  Jose 
Zorrilla,  Jose  de  Espronceda,  Enrique  Gily  Carrasco, 
Rosalia  de  Castro  and  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer. 

455.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from  Es- 
pronceda, the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Jose'Zorrilla  and  Be'cquer 
through  Campoamor  and  Rosalia  de  Castro. 

456.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry. 

Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  Modernists 
and  the  Generation  of  1898,  traditionalists,  surrealists, 
and  the  post-war  generation.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado,  Juan 
Ramon,  Jimenez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente 
Aleixandre,  and  others. 

460.     Generation  of  1898. 

The  origins,  development  and  influence  of  this  early  20th 
century  renaissance  of  Spanish  letters,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  philosophic  and  critical  essays  of 
Unamuno,  Maeztu  and  Azorih,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
representative  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  of  the 
Generation  of  1898. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Private  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
An  individual  course  to  be  worked  out  by  a  project  direc- 
tor, who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher,  and  a 
student  willing  to  undertake  independent  study.  The 
course(s)  may  be  used  for  credit  in  the  student's  major 
or  as  electives. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  who  would  be  his  major  professor  or 
some  other  professor  approved  by  the  major  professor 
leading  to  an  Honors  thesis. 

526.     Advanced  Spanish  Syntax  and  Composition. 
A  comprehensive  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  usag- 
es with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
Spanish. 

528.     Spanish  Phonetics. 

A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction of  Spanish  and  English  speech  sounds,  and  the 
various  speech  phenomena.  Practice  in  phonetic  tran- 
scription, pronunciation,  and  intonation. 

587.  (Education)  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202,  or  Spanish  205- 
206,  or  15  hours  of  education  in  addition  to  French  or 
Spanish  104. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  val- 
ues, objectives,  pedagogy  of  techniques  of  oral  work, 


pedagogy  of  phonetics,  phonetics  applied  to  grammar, 
pedagogy  of  vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  re- 
alia,  individual  differences,  tests  and  measurements. 
Evaluation  of  texts,  course  content. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (SOS) 

Given  under  the  general  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Social  Science. 

104.     Contemporary  Georgia. 

A  study  of  Georgia  dealing  with  significant  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  trends  of  the  state.  The  analysis  of 
interaction  among  past,  present  and  future  social  condi- 
tions in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare  and  cor- 
rections. 

201 H,  202H,  203H.  Special  Problems  Seminar  in  Social 
Science.  3  hours  each. 


SOCIOLOGY  (SOC) 


Head:  Ellis.  Staff:  Alston,  Balswick,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bel- 
cher, Bowles,  Cahill,  Cooper,  Crader,  Dean,  Dudley,  Eck- 
enrode,  Garbin,  Jarrett,  Kelley,  Kelly,  Knapp,  Lee,  Linden, 
G.  Lowe,  J.  Lowe,  Miller,  Nix,  Peddycoart,  Peek,  Polansky, 
Robinson,  Shull,  Stokes,  Straits,  Tarver,  Wallis. 

Majors  in  sociology  must  have  the  following  courses  in 
addition  to  Sociology  105  (or  106H/206)  unless  specifi- 
cally exempted  by  the  department  head:  Sociology  356, 
422,  two  other  courses  from  special  areas. 
All  400  and  500  courses  have  as  a  prerequisite  Sociology 
105  or  the  consent  of  instructor. 

705.     Introductory  Sociology. 

An  introduction  to  the  sociological  analysis  of  society,  its 
origins,  structure,  change  and  problems.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  nature  of  culture,  social  interaction,  social  groups 
and  social  institutions. 

106H  (206).  Introductory  Sociology  (Honors). 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Sociology  105. 
A  general  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts,  theo- 
ries, methods,  and  major  sub-fields  of  sociology.  Among 
other  purposes  will  be  that  of  showing  the  relationships 
of  sociology  to  other  fields  of  study. 

Subject  Matter  Core 

301.     Structure  and  Functioning  of  American  Society. 
A  functional  analysis  of  major  institutions  and  processes 
in  contemporary  American  society. 

409.     Social  Change. 

The  social  process  of  social  change;  causes,  types,  and 

theories  of  change. 

47  7.     Social  Organization. 

The  study  of  a  general  model  of  the  social  system  and  the 

development  of  a  consistent  set  of  theories  concerning 

the  structure  and  process  of  groups  and  such  complex 

systems  of  behavior  as,  organizations,  communities  and 

societies. 

412.     Social  Disorganization. 

A  study  of  the  types,  causes  and  consequences  of  social 

disorganization,  including  its  relationship  with  deviance. 
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427.     Personality  and  Social  Structure. 
Foundation  and  development  of  personality;   mecha- 
nisms of  integration  and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture, 
groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self;  types  and  theories 
of  personality;  divergent  personalities. 

433.  Population  Theory  and  Problems. 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population 
measure;  migration;  composition;  differential  fertility; 
theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  population;  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 

434.  Social  Control. 

A  study  of  the  processes  by  which  collectivities  attempt 
to  produce  conformity  to  norms  and  the  consequences 
of  these  processes. 

435.  The  Community. 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organiza- 
tion; contemporary  trends  in  contemporary  organization 
and  planning. 

443.     Social  Mobility. 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  caste,  es- 
tate, and  class,  and  the  means  by  which  people  obtain 
and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems.  Topics  in- 
clude; criteria  of  status  evaluation;  social  classes  and 
castes;  differential  life-chances;  mobility  ladders  and 
achievement  aspirations;  class  and  inequality;  class  and 
personality. 

490.  Senior  Seminar  in  Sociology. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  15  hours  in  senior  col- 
lege sociology  and  anthropology  courses.  Required  of  all 
majors  in  sociology.  Open  to  undergraduates  only. 
A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including  reading, 
writing,  and  discussions  on  sociologically  relevant  topics 
of  central  interest  to  the  student. 

495.     Large  Organizations. 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations; 
theories  of  bureaucratic  structure;  relationship  of  per- 
sonality to  formal  and  informal  structures. 

Social  Theory 

300H.  (Political  Science)  Social  Theory  (Honors  Collo- 
quium). 

A  study  of  some  major  theories  concerning  man's  politi- 
cal, economic,  educational,  and  religious  institutions, 
emphasizing  a  cross  social  science  disciplinary  ap- 
proach. 

427.     Early  Social  Thought. 

This  course  affords  an  introduction  to  social  thought 

prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  social  sciences. 

422.     Development  of  Sociological  Theory. 
A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the 
development  of  sociological  theory.  Required  of  all  ma- 
jors in  sociology. 

426.     Modern  Sociological  Theory. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  422. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments  in 

sociological  theory  since  about  1920.  Particular  emphasis 

is  placed  on  the  current  state  of  sociological  theory  and 

its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

477.     (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  Social  Sciences. 
A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  re- 
asoning, including  the  nature  of  probable   inference, 
techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of  scientific 


explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

Research  Methods 

356.     Elementary  Research  Methods  in  Sociology. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200. 

An  introduction  to  scientific  methods  of  social  research. 

407.  Research  Techniques  in  Small  Croups. 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  me- 
thods and  techniques  peculiar  to  small  group  research. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  use  of  Bales'  modern 
methods  category  for  interaction  process  analysis.  The 
class  will  replicate  several  of  the  classic  experiments  in 
small  group  research. 

420.  Methods  of  Social  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  356,  or  graduate  standing  and 
Statistics  621.  Scientific  methods  of  social  research;  con- 
siderations in  research  design;  sources  of  data  and  data 
collection,  qualitative  and  quantitative  techniques  for 
measurement,  analysis  and  inference  of  social  data. 

456.     Techniques  of  Population  Analysis. 
Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion, constructing  life  talbes,  measuring  vital  processes, 
and  estimating  population  and  migration. 

460.     Survey  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  420. 

Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  survey  in 
social  research  as  exemplified  in  public  opinion  studies, 
attitude  and  information  surveys,  and  evaluation  of  or- 
ganizational community  programs. 

559.     Community  Reconnaissance  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  435. 

A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in  com- 
munity organization  for  action  programs.  The  applica- 
tion will  include  schedule  preparation,  field  interviews, 
analysis  of  data,  preparation  of  community  reports. 

Special  Areas 

260.     Contemporary  Social  Problems. 
A  study  of  the  problems  of  our  times  and  their  social  and 
cultural  causes  and  consequences.  An  introduction  to 
both  deviance  and  social  disorganization  are  considered. 

293.     (Home  Economics)  Family  Relations. 
Designed  to  assist  students  in  preparation  for  marriage 
and  family  living.  Personal  development  and  family  liv- 
ing, planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a  happy  marriage. 

365.     Social  Gerontology. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  aging  through  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  which  utilizes  the  perspectives  of 
sociology,  psychology,  economics,  social  welfare,  and 
physiology. 

373.  (Psychology)  Social  Psychology. 
The  social  aspects  of  psychology;  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  social  behavior,  interaction  of  individuals  with 
groups,  social  motivation,  suggestion,  and  attitudes.  Me- 
thods of  research  in  social  psychology  emphasizing  ex- 
perimental techniques. 

402.  Structure  and  Functioning  of  American  Society: 
Black  Structure. 

An  analysis  of  Black  institution  in  relation  to  contempo- 
rary society. 
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407.     Juvenile  Delinquency. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of 
juvenile  deviancy  and  delinquency  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  handling  of  juveniles  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  on  programs  designed  to  treat  or  prevent 
delinquency. 

470.     Sociology  of  Medicine. 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  interrelationship  between 
illness  and  the  social  system.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
health  case  organization. 

413.  The  Mental  Hospital. 

The  mental  hospital  as  a  formal  complex  organization 
illustrating  the  interrelationships  among  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupational grouping.  Special  attention  is  given  to  proc- 
esses of  professionalization  versus  processes  of 
bureaucratization. 

414.  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders. 

An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the  area 
of  social  psychiatry,  with  specific  examination  of  the 
nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizophrenia,  psy- 
choneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychosomatic  disor- 
ders. 

429.     Sociology  of  Religion. 

An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The  organ- 
ization of  religious  groups,  the  integrative  function  of 
religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influence  of  religious 
group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  institutional 
areas. 

431.  Rural  Social  Systems. 

An  investigation  into  the  characteristics  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  rural  population  and  their  changes.  Analysis 
of  the  social  organization  of  agriculture  and  rural-urban 
relations  will  be  emphasized. 

432.  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Life. 

Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the 
modern  world.  Analysis  of  urban  trends,  characteristics, 
functions,  and  social  organizations.  Sociological  el- 
ements in  urban  planning,  housing  and  growth  path  pat- 
terns in  new  centers  of  urbanization. 

437.     Race  Relations  in  the  United  States. 
An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated  with 
race  and  race  relations  in  contemporary  American  socie- 
ty. 

457.     Human  Ecology  and  Social  Structure. 
A  description  of  the  ecological  processes  and  the  effects 
of  technological  change  upon  them.  The  study  of  the 
impact  of  this  major  branch  of  sociological  theory  upon 
recent  developments  in  sociology. 

452.  Fertility  of  the  Population. 

Levels,  trends,  and  differentials  in  fertility  among  various 
population  groups;  techniques  and  problems  of  meas- 
urement; and  the  social,  psychological  and  biological 
aspects  of  human  fertility. 

453.  Mortality  of  the  Population. 

Study  of  the  levels,  trends,  and  differentials  of  mortality 
and  morbidity  among  various  population  groups.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  role  of  social  factors  in 
health  programs  designed  to  reduce  mortality. 

454.  Migration  of  the  Population. 

Study  of  internal  and  international  population  move- 
ments, urbanization  of  the  population,  analysis  of  migra- 
tion streams,  and  techniques  for  analyzing  migration 


rates.  Also  short-distance  residential  mobility  will  be  ex- 
amined. 

457.     Population  Estimates  and  Projections. 
A  study  of  the  most  widely  used  procedures  for  estimat- 
ing and  projecting  the  population  of  states,  counties,  and 
other  local  areas.  Evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  different 
estimation  and  projection  methods. 

467.     (Home  Economics)  The  Family. 
Family  study  from  many  different  angles,  utilizing  data 
from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and  social 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics  and  psychia- 
try. 

465.     Sociology  of  Aging. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging  which 
will  deal  with  the  status  of  older  people,  their  roles  in  the 
community  and  society,  demographic  aspects  of  aging, 
and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  society  and  social  institu- 
tions. 

480.     Industrial  Sociology. 

A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting  and 
the  relationship  of  industrialization  and  the  work  envi- 
ronment to  the  worker,  the  community  and  the  larger 
society. 

457.     Criminology. 

The  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  criminal 
behavior.  Focus  will  be  on  the  criminal  justice  system; 
the  police,  the  judiciary  and  corrections  (probation,  im- 
prisonment, parole,  work  release,  and  half-way  houses). 

485.     Sociology  of  Occupations. 

A  comparative  study  of  work  positions  and  roles  in  mod- 
ern American  society  with  emphasis  given  to  such  topics 
as  occupational  choice,  socialization,  worker  adjust- 
ment, prestige,  and  mobility. 

496H,  497  H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and /or  Pro- 
jects. 

Affords  Honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study,  reading,  or 
projects  under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who 
must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 

502.     Community  Development. 

An  analysis  of  social  and  cultural  factors  involved  in  pro- 
grams for  community  development  and  change. 

575.     Seminar  in  Corrections. 

Review  of  principles  of  correction;  field  observation  and 
analysis  of  current  practices;  evaluation  of  observations 
and  development  of  career  potential  in  various  aspects 
of  criminal  administration. 

527.  Group  Dynamics. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  major,  senior  standing;  or  gradu- 
ate standing  in  sociology  or  related  fields. 
A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  processes  in 
the  small  face-to-face  group,  with  emphasis  on  motiva- 
tional forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is  to  be  on  theory, 
but  relationships  to  group  leadership  and  management 
are  included. 

528.  Sociology  of  Education. 

Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the  school, 
and  the  pupil. 
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Social  Work 

375.     The  Field  of  Social  Work. 

A  study  of  settings,  values  and  approaches  of  social  work 

within  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

470.     Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration. 
An  examination  of  the  institutional  development  of  so- 
cial welfare  services.  Reference  is  made  to  current  devel- 
opments and  issues. 

523.     Social  Welfare  Field  Experience. 
Prerequisite:  SOC  315  and  SOC  470  or  SOC  552. 
Students  are  supervised  in  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams of  selected  social  welfare  agencies  for  a  minimum 
of  100  hours  per  quarter.  In  addition,  a  weekly  seminar 
is  held. 

552.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Social  Casework. 
The  social  work  methods  of  group  work,  community  or- 
ganization, and  research  are  related  to  the  primary  me- 
thod of  social  casework. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION  (SPC) 

Head:  Freshley.  Staff:  Couch,  Douglass,  Gilchrist,  Cross, 
Cruner,  Huseman,  Lampton,  Logue,  Mabon,  Morrison, 
Pruett,  Torsey,  Vaughan,  Wells. 

For  the  B.A.  degree  in  speech  communication,  a  student 
may  choose  one  of  two  programs:  (1 )  SPEECH  COMMU- 
NICATION: required  courses— 108  or  218H,  250,  256;  30 
hours  from  the  remaining  courses  in  the  department. 
(Fifteen  of  these  30  hours  may  be  selected  from  such 
related  fields  as  speech  pathology,  drama,  business,  jour- 
nalism and  the  social  sciences);  (2)  GENERAL  SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION  WITH  CERTIFICATION:  required 
courses— 108,  209,  256,  350,  466,  DRA  486  or  DRA  487, 
DRA  530,  SPA  310;  one  5-hour  elective  selected  from  a 
related  area;  education  requirements — EFN  103  or  303, 
EPY  304,  ECS  335,  ESP  346,  ESP  347,  ESP  348. 

708.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  Communication. 

A  first  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  effective 
oral  communication.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
selection  and  organization  of  materials,  the  presentation 
of  speeches,  and  the  development  of  an  acceptable 
speaking  voice. 

709.  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communica- 
tion. 

Analysis  of  various  speaking  situations,  particularly  oral 
reports,  interviews  and  conferences.  Study  of  the  factors 
determining  group  productivity  and  problem  solving. 

209.     Phonetics. 

Prerequisite:  Speech  Communication  108. 

A  study  of  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  English  and 

their  relation  to  the  voice  and  diction  improvement,  with 

emphasis  on  phonetic  transcription. 

270.     Voice  and  Diction. 

Course  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  effec- 
tive voice  production,  clear  articulation,  acceptable 
pronunciation,  and  pitch  variation,  rhythm  and  phrasing. 

218H.     Oral  Communication  as  a  Liberal  Art. 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  social  theory, 

including  the  classical  canons  of  invention,  disposition, 

style,  and  delivery  as  applied  to  contemporary  public 

address. 

240.     Parliamentary  Procedure.  3  hours. 
An  introduction  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  in  a  democratic  society.  Emphasis 


will  be  placed  on  the  study  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
law  as  well  as  practicing  the  application  of  these  rules  in 
business  meetings. 

250.     Public  Speaking. 

Prerequisite:    Speech    Communication   108  or  Speech 

Communication  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  public  address;  practice 

in   the   preparation   and   delivery  of  several   types  of 

speeches. 

256.     Discussion  Methods. 

Study  of  group  process,  interpersonal  relations,  and  lead- 
ership in  the  small  group,  conferences,  and  public  forum, 
with  emphasis  on  practice  in  various  types  of  public 
discussion,  with  materials  drawn  from  current  issues. 

350.     Argumentation  and  Debate. 
Principles  of  logical  proof  as  applied  in  argumentation 
and  debate.  Theory  and  practice  in  analysis,  investiga- 
tion, brief-making,  refutation,  evidence,  forms  of  argu- 
ment, fallacies,  and  debate  procedures. 

557.     Persuasion. 

Prerequisite:    Speech    Communication    108  or   Speech 
Communication  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Practical  application  of  the  logical  and  psychological 
bases  of  motivation  used  in  oral  communication. 

355.    Studies  in  Black  Rhetoric. 

A  Study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Black  speakers,  with  emphasis  upon  oral  rhetoric 
relating  to  social-political  developments  since  1860. 

457.     Southern  Public  Address. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history  or  political  science. 
A  study  of  the  oratory  of  the  South  from  the  ante-bellum 
period  to  the  present. 

454.  British  Public  Address. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, political  science  or  history. 
A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public  ad- 
dress through  survey  and  analysis  of  the  speeches  and 
speakers  and  the  political  and  social  issues  of  the  time. 

455.  Rhetorical  Criticism. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  English. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  rhetorical 
theory  and  criticism. 

456.  Croup  Discussion  and  Conference  Leadership. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, business  administration,  education,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

457.  Contemporary  American  Public  Address. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history,  political  science,  or  journalism. 

A  study  of  the  uses,  types  and  effectiveness  of  public 
address  in  contemporary  society  with  analysis  of  the 
speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics,  education,  reli- 
gion, business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

458.  Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history,  or  political  science. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  history  of  Western  man.  A  reading 
and  critical  analysis  of  significant  speeches  from  Greco- 
Roman  times  to  the  present. 
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459.  Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  English. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical  theory 
from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

460.  American  Public  Address  I. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history  or  political  science. 
A  study  of  public  address  from  the  time  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  20th  century. 

467.     American  Public  Address  II. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history  or  political  science. 
A  study  of  20th  century  American  public  address. 

464.     American  Homiletics. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  social  sci- 
ence. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  preach- 
ing. 

466.  (Psychology)  Psychology  of  Speech  Communica- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, Psychology,  or  English. 
A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with 
consideration  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  person- 
ality, emotional  reactions,  and  mental  processes  in 
speech  communication,  and  psychological  studies  of 
language  and  vocal  and  visual  symbolism. 

467.  Interviewing. 

Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing. 
A  study  of  modern  communication  theory  and  its  appli- 
cation to  interview  situations. 

496H,  497H,  948H.  Independent  Study  and /or  Projects. 
These  courses  provide  opportunity  for  independent  stu- 
dy. Program  should  be  worked  out  by  a  project  director 
and  a  student  willing  to  undertake  such  a  study.  For 
prerequisites  and  details  consult  the  student  handbook, 
Programs  for  Superior  Students. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  Honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a 
thesis  director  leading  to  an  Honors  thesis.  For  prerequi- 
sites and  details  consult  the  student  handbook,  Programs 
for  Superior  Students. 

550.     Teaching  of  Debate. 

Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in 
speech  communication  or  education. 
Principles  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  emphasis 
on  administration  of  the  secondary  school  debate  pro- 
gram. 

557.  Seminar  in  Quantitative  Research  in  Speech  Com- 
munication. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200  and  two  senior  division  cours- 
es in  speech  communication,  sociology,  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects  in 
persuasion. 

597.     (ESP)  Teaching  of  Speech  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  secondary  education. 
Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching  speech 
communication  and  drama  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 


593.  (ESP)  Speech  Communication  for  the  Elementary 
School. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, drama  and/or  elementary  education. 
A  study  of  perception  and  creativity,  with  application  to 
various  speech  activities  for  elementary  school  children. 

596.     (Management)  Organizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organiza- 
tions. Special  attention  to  communication  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  in  administration.  Examination  of 
functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

STATISTICS  AND 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (STA) 

Head:  Kossack.  Staff:  Bargmann,  Chakrabarty,  Clutter, 
Cohen,  Harp,  Hutcheson,  Jones,  Mackert,  Papaioannou, 
Penn,  Reinfelds,  Shenton,  Ware,  Weinrich,  Williford. 

200.  Elementary  Statistics. 

Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 

100. 

A  basic  elementary  course  in  statistics  at  .a  level  which 

does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  calculus. 

201.  Introduction  to  Computer  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116  or  Statistics  200. 
Scientific  and  commercial  computations.  Stored   pro- 
gram concept.  Number  bases.  Automata.  Flow  diagrams. 
Examples  of  compilars.  FORTRAN,  COBOL. 

210H.  Statistics  and  Computer  Programming  I  (Hon- 
ors). 

Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 
100. 

Statistical  distributions  and  their  uses,  sampling  theory, 
statistical  decision-making,  hypothesis  testing,  estima- 
tion, sample  size  determination. 

277 H.     Statistics  and  Computer  Programming  II. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  210H. 

Regression  and  correlation,  introduction  to  experimental 

design,  sample  survey  design,  statistical  classification 

techniques. 

227.     Introduction  to  Statistics  and  Programming  I. 
Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 
100. 

Statistical  methods  and  FORTRAN  programming,  de- 
scriptive statistics,  distribution  models,  sampling  theory, 
testing  statistical  hypotheses,  parameter  estimation.    • 

222.     Introduction  to  Statistics  and  Programming  II. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  221. 

Continuation  of  Statistics  221.  Statistical  decision-mak- 
ing, regression  and  correlation,  introduction  to  ex- 
perimental design  and  analysis  of  variance,  sample 
survey  techniques. 

427.     Statistical  Methods  I. 

Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 
100. 

Basic  concepts  of  statistical  models,  sampling,  variability 
in  sample  data,  distributions,  estimation  of  parameters, 
simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  analysis  of  variance, 
chi-square  tests,  and  simple  regression  and  correlation. 
Special  sections  for  social  scientists  and  biological  scien- 
tists are  provided.  These  sections  are  designated  in  the 
schedule  of  classes. 
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422.     Statistical  Methods  II. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  421. 

Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  covari- 
ance,  multiple  regression,  multiple  and  partial  correla- 
tion, elements  of  experimental  design. 

424.     Sampling  and  Survey  Methods. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  421. 

The  design  of  sample  survey,  biases,  variances  and  cost 

of  estimators.  Comparison  of  simple  random  sampling, 

ratio  estimation,  stratification,  multi-stage,  etc. 

427.     Least  Squares  Methods. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  422  and  Statistics  451. 
Least  squares  using  matrix  notation.  Techniques  of  ma- 
trix algebra  and  calculus  applied  to  regression  and  ex- 
perimental design. 

431.  Computer  Programming  I. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116. 

FORTRAN  and  assembler  language  programming  for  sci- 
entific application. 

432.  Computer  Programming  II. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  431. 

Systems  programming.  Special  programs  (CPS,  RPG), 
data  processing. 

433.  Introduction  to  Information  Retrieval. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  254  and  Statistics  431;  core- 
quisite:  Statistics  432. 

Formatted  and  unformatted  files.  File  structuring.  Re- 
trieval programs  and  encoded  and  English  text.  List  proc- 
essing systems.  Automatic  translation. 
Computer-assisted  instruction. 

434.  Numerical  Methods  for  Scientific  Computation  I. 
Prerequisites:  Statistics  431  and  Mathematics  256. 
Principles  for  writing  subroutines  for  mathematical  com- 
puter programs  including  series  solutions,  continued 
fractions,  numerical  quadrature,  and  interpolation. 

435.  Numerical  Methods  for  Scientific  Computation  II. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  434;  corequisite:  Mathematics  358 
or  410. 

Subroutines  for  general  quadratures,  differential  equa- 
tions, matrix  calculations;  conversational  and  real-time 
scientific  programs. 

436.  Statistical  Computation. 
Prerequisites:  Statistics  422  and  431. 

Computer  programs  for  data  analysis,  experimental  de- 
sign, discriminant  analysis,  factor  analysis,  statistical  dis- 
tributions. 

437.  Computer  Programming  Applications. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  431;  corequisite:  Statistics  432. 
COBOL  and  assembler  language  programming  with  ap- 
plications in  payroll,  balance  sheets,  inventory  control, 
warehousing,  and  scheduling  problems. 

457.     Statistical  Theory  I. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics    255    and    an    introductory 

course  in  statistics. 

An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 

452.  Statistical  Theory  II. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics  451. 
Continuation  of  451. 

500.     Programming  for  Electronic  Digital  Computers. 

Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 

100. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use  the 


electronic  computers  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Com- 
puter Center.  FORTRAN  type  programming. 

507.     Scientific  Programming. 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  500. 

Introduction   to  assembly   language  programming  and 

computer  operating  systems,  with  emphasis  on  scientific 

applications. 

503.     Commercial  Data  Processing. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204. 

Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  commer- 
cial and  business  applications  using  the  COBOL  lan- 
guage. 


ZOOLOGY  (ZOO) 


Head:  Thompson.  Staff:  Agosin,  Anderson,  Auerbach, 
Beyers,  Bryan,  Case,  Cosgrove,  Coward,  Crozier,  Franken- 
berg,  Gibbons,  Giles,  Golley,  Helms,  Mumphreys,  Johan- 
nes, Kent,  Lindsay,  Magnus,  Mattingly,  McGhee,  Menzel, 
Odum,  Papaconstantinou,  Patel,  Patten,  Paulin,  Pomer- 
oy,  Provost,  Reimold,  Ritter,  Schindler,  Scott,  Smith,  Tay- 
lor, Thomas  Wiegert. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  senior  division 
course  in  zoology  unless  he  has  a  grade  of  2.0  or  above 
in  all  prerequisite  courses. 

725.  Animal  Structure  and  Function.  Four  lectures  and 
one  double  laboratory  period. 

An  introduction  to  the  important  features  of  animal  or- 
ganization, encompassing  both  invertebrate  and  verteb- 
rate organisms.  Equal  emphasis  is  placed  on  structure 
and  on  function.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in 
Zoology  225  or  226. 

272.     Human  Anatomy.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple 

laboratory  period. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101, 102,  and  a  major  in  education 

or  nursing. 

Systematic  study  of  human  anatomy. 

275.     Human  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple 

laboratory  period. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  and  a  major  in  physical 

education,  education,  or  nursing. 

Systematic  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  body. 

225.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  survey  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  their  biology,  struc- 
ture, and  relations  to  other  animals. 

226.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102. 

A  study  of  the  evolution,  structure,  physiology,  popula- 
tion dynamics  and  ecology  of  vertebrate  animals. 

350.  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Three  lectures  and 
two  triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226  or  equivalent  in  another  bio- 
logical science. 

An  introduction  to  local  vertebrate  fauna  with  emphasis 
on  behavior,  life  history,  ecology  and  systematics. 

353.  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods. 
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Prerequisite:  Zoology  125  or  226  or  equivalent  in  another 
biological  science. 

A  survey  of  basic  principles  of  ecology  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  man,  coordinated  with  a  study  of 
populations  and  communities  in  the  field. 

355.  Embryology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  125  or  226  or  equivalent  in  another 
biological  science. 

An  introduction  to  the  development  of  biological  sys- 
tems at  cellular  and  molecular  levels. 

370.  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  discussion  period. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  125  or  226  or  equivalent  in  another 
biological  science. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, gene  action,  and  the  evolution  of  genetic  sys- 
tems. 

390.     General  Physiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  general  physiological  processes  with 
laboratory  emphasis  on  techniques. 

401.     Advanced  Genetics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

The  experimental  bases  of  modern  genetic  theory. 

Protozoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 
A  study  of  the  phylum  Protozoa  with  emphasis  on  mor- 
phology, physiology,  life  histories  and  the  role  of  proto- 
zoa in  biological  research. 

403.  Mammalogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology. 
A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evo- 
lution of  mammals  with  special  emphasis  on  land  mam- 
mals of  the  Southeast. 

404.  Herpetology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226  or  Zoology  356,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

The  evolution,  ecology,  behavior,  structure  and  physiol- 
ogy of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

405.  Ichthyology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  and  one  other  senior  division 
course  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evo- 
lution of  fishes  with  special  reference  to  the  marine  and 
freshwater  fishes  of  eastern  North  America. 

406.  Ornithology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  226  or  equivalent  in  another  bio- 
logical science. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  birds,  emphasizing  the 
identification,  classification,  life  histories,  and  behavior 
of  Georgia  species. 

407.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  One  lecture  and 
four  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  bi- 
ology of  the  acoelomate  and  pseudocoelomate  phyla. 


408.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  One  lecture  and 
four  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  407  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  bi- 
ology of  the  coelomate  phyla. 

409.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
triple  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  or  equivalent  in  another  bio- 
logical science. 

Gross,  developmental,  and  microscopic  anatomy  of  ver- 
tebrates. 

470.     Evolution. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in 

populations. 

477.     Chromosomal  Basis  of  Hereditary.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  equivalent  or  a  course  in  cell 
biology  or  genetics. 

The  behavior  of  chromosomes,  nuclei,  and  nucleoli  dur- 
ing the  cell  cycle. 

422.  Animal  Physiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  double 
laboratory  period. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 
The  physiology  of  neural  and  humoral  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms. 

423.  Animal  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 

The  physiology  of  nutrition,  metabolism,  circulation, 
transport,  and  excretion. 

424.  Vertebrate  Physiology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 

The  environmental  physiology  of  animals;  osmotic  and 
ionic  regulation;  temperature  regulation;  gas  exchange. 

425.  Physiology  Seminar. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

430.     Comparative  Animal  Behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biological 

sciences  or  instructor's  permission. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  dynamics  of  animal  behavior. 

450.  Principles  of  Ecology.  Four  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
A  review  of  basic  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  on 
the  holistic  concept  of  the  totality  of  man  and  environ- 
ment, especially  as  relevant  to  the  problems  of  resources, 
population  growth,  agro-industrial  development,  and 
pollution. 

460.     Marine  Ecology. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Ecological  principles  as  exemplified  by  marine  environ- 
ments, organisms,  populations,  communities,  and  eco- 
systems. 

472.     Parasitology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  225  or  equivalent  in  another  bio- 
logical science. 

A  comparative  study  of  internal  parasites  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals. 
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480.  Analysis  of  Development  I.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biology; 
considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular  and  tissue  level. 

481.  Analysis  of  Development  II.  Three  lectures  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  480. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biology; 

considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular  and  tissue  level. 

497.  Directed  Reading.  1  to  5  credit  hours  per  quarter; 
maximum  of  15  hours;  combined  maximum  of  20  hours 
for  Zoology  497,  498. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  faculty  supervisor  and  de- 
partment head. 

Detailed  study  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor 
of  a  restricted  area  of  zoology,  through  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  original  papers,  reviews  and  monographs  with 


the  preparation  of  critical  oral  and  written  evaluations  of 
the  material  read. 

498.  Independent  Study.  1  to  5  hours  per  quarter;  maxi- 
mum of  15  hours;  combined  maximum  of  20  hours  for 
Zoology  497,  498. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  senior  division  work  in  biologi- 
cal science  and  approval  of  department  head. 
Affords  advanced  students  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
independent  laboratory  research  under  direction  of  indi- 
vidual staff  members. 

499.  Senior  Seminary.  1  hour;  maximum  of  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  class  standing  and  a  major  in  zoolo- 
gy- 
Preparation,  oral  presentation  and  discussion  of  reports 
of  original  research  or  of  critical  surveys  of  the  technical 
literature  under  supervision  of  the  departmental  faculty. 
Required  of  all  zoology  majors. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOUNTING  (ACC) 

Head:  Windal.  Staff:  Barrack,  E.  Davis,  J.  Davis,  Dunn, 
Edwards,  Kelley,  Kiger,  Kyle,  Law,  Leitch,  Mullen,  Reed, 
Scott,  Stauber,  Tummins,  Williams,  Yeargan. 

707.  Principles  of  Accounting  I.  3  hours. 

Basic  objectives  and  standards  of  financial  statement 
preparation.  Procedures  are  covered  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary. 

708.  Principles  of  Accounting  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  107. 

Accounting  principles  and  basic  accounting  theories  as 
an  aid  to  management.  Cost  accounting  fundamentals. 
Analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

709.  Introduction  to  Computers.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  108. 

Introduction  to  computers  and  use  of  computers  in  in- 
formation theory.  An  introduction  to  flow  charting,  data 
media,  and  a  basic  programming  language. 

772/-/  (107).     Principles  of  Accounting  I  (Honors). 
Underlying  accounting  concepts  and  standards  utilized 
to  communicate  information  essential  to  understanding 
the  activities  of  an  enterprise  including  financial  analy- 
sis, valuation  and  measurement,  planning  and  control. 

773H  (108).     Principles   of  Accounting   II   (Honors).   4 

hours. 

A  continuation  of  112H.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit 

for  Accounting  108. 

270.     The  Legal  Environment  of  Business. 
Jurisprudence,  the  legal  process,  regulation  of  competi- 
tion, consumerism.  A  study  of  patterns  and  processes  of 
legal  regulation. 

376.  (Management)  Introduction  to  Business  Data 
Processing  Systems. 

Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  109  or  Accounting 
113H. 

Introduction  to  electronic  data  processing,  electronic 
data  processing  equipment,  programming  and  proc- 
essing procedures,  systems  analysis  and  design,  and  sys- 
tem control. 


340.     Business  Practice. 

353.  Intermediate  Accounting,  First  Course. 
Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  109  or  Accounting 
113H,  and  grades  of  at  least  2.0  in  each  of  Accounting  107 
and  108. 

Financial  accounting  concepts  and  standards  of  financial 
statement  preparation  as  related  to  current  assets  and 
current  liabilities.  Some  emphasis  is  given  to  the  ac- 
counting process. 

354.  Intermediate  Accounting,  Second  Course. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  353. 

Financial  accounting  concepts  and  standards  of  financial 
statement  preparation  as  related  to  long-term  invest- 
ments, tangible  and  intangible  fixed  assets,  long-term 
liabilities,  stockholders  equity,  and  special  areas  of  in- 
come determination. 

355.  Management  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

The  uses  of  accounting  data  by  management  in  planning, 
budgeting,  and  forecasting. 

370.     Business  Law,  First  Course. 

Business  crimes  and  torts,  contracts,  sales  and  negotiable 

instruments. 

380H  (370).     Business  Law  (Honors). 
An  honors  study  of  business  crimes  and  torts,  contracts, 
sales  and  negotiable  instruments.  Not  open  to  students 
with  credit  in  Accounting  370. 

514.     Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Emphasis  is  upon  utilization  of  cost  data  in  planning  and 
controlling  activities.  Internal  and  external  data  are  wo- 
ven into  the  planning  models.  Specific  areas  are:  process, 
job  order,  standard,  functional  relationships,  and  budg- 
eting. 

575.     Income  Taxation. 

Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  109  or  Accounting 

113H. 

Federal  income,  gift,  estate  and  social  security  tax  law 

applicable  to  individuals,  businesses,  and  other  entities. 
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Tax  determination  practices  and  tax  planning  within  the 
tax  law  provisions. 

576.     Advanced  Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Emphasis  on  information  systems,  budgeting,  cost-vol- 
ume-profit analysis,  and  cost  standards  and  variance 
analysis.  Cost  data  are  developed  and  fitted  into  various 
mathematical  models  including  statistical  analysis,  linear 
algebra,  and  linear  programming. 

579.     Advanced  Income  Taxation. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  515. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  515  with  emphasis  upon 
partnerships,  estate  and  trust  income  taxes,  gift  taxes  and 
estate  taxes,  along  with  more  in-depth  coverage  of  cer- 
tain areas  of  both  individual  and  corporate  income  tax 
law. 

527.  (Management)  Introduction  to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  316  or  equivalent. 
To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  tools  of  data  processing,  their  operation  and  applica- 
tion. 

522.     Current  Accounting  Theory  and  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Current  accounting  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
determination  of  accounting  standards.  Current  litera- 
ture on  reporting  concepts  and  standards  relating  to  spe- 
cific current  topics  in  theory  is  emphasized. 

550.     (Management)  Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
See  Management  550. 

557.     (Management)    Managing    Business    Data    Proc- 
essing Systems. 
See  Management  551. 

556.     Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  ac- 
counting problems  including  partnership  accounting, 
branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements,  installment 
sales,  consignments,  and  governmental  accounting. 

572.  Auditing  Principles. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  exam- 
ining and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business 
organizations  by  independent  auditors. 

573.  Auditing  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  572. 

Application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to  audit 
problems  with  emphasis  upon  preparation  of  audit 
working  papers  and  reports. 

576.     Business  Law,  Second  Course. 
Business  organizations,  agency,  insurance,  property,  es- 
tates and  trusts,  bankruptcy,  bailments,  secured  trans- 
actions, suretyship. 

579.     Functions  of  the  Controller. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  514,  or  Accounting  355  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his  office; 
forecasting;  budget  preparation;  analysis  of  cost  varianc- 
es and  allocation  of  responsibility;  probability  and  linear 
programming  applications. 

599.     Business  Policy  —  Accounting. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Seeks  to  integrate  the  techniques,  methods,  and  knowl- 


edge from  all  areas  of  business  administration  into  a 
meaningful  whole.  Problems  of  setting  policies  which 
enable  the  firm  to  accomplish  its  objectives  will  be  stu- 
died. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE  (FIN) 

Head:  Dince.  Staff:  Billings,  Black,  Bonin,  Clement,  Escar- 
raz,  Fortson,  Hanna,  Harvey,  Legler,  Masten,  Rochester, 
Selby,  Severiens,  Shick,  Timberlake,  Verbrugge. 

326.  (Economics)  Money  and  Banking. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  114  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary  theory; 
methods  of  stabilizing  the  price  level;  theories  of  bank 
deposits;  discount  policy  and  the  interest  rate  of  central 
banks  regulation  of  credit. 

330.     Business  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

Financial  promotion  and  organization  of  the  business 

firm;  problems  of  financial  administration. 

336H  (326).  (Economics)  Money  and  Banking  (Honors). 
Money  in  the  economic  organization;  monetary  theory; 
methods  of  stabilizing  the  price  level;  theories  of  bank 
deposits;  discount  policy  and  the  interest  rate  of  central 
banks  regulation  of  credit.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  in  Finance  326. 

337H  (330).     Business  Finance  (Honors). 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  109. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
analytical  tools  of  finance.  The  honors  course  emphasiz- 
es analysis  as  opposed  to  description.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents with  credit  in  Finance  330. 

340.  Business  Practice. 

341.  (Economics)  Environment  of  International  Bus- 
iness. 

Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  economics  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Introduction  to  the  economic  environment  surrounding 
multi-national  business  operations.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  theories,  problems,  and  policies  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  international  trade,  and  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

430.  Corporate  Financial  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  330. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corpora- 
tions. 

431.  Investments. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  330. 

Elements  of  investments;  examination  and  testing  of  spe- 
cific investment  securities. 

432.  Investment  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  management 
of  common  stock  and  fixed-income  security  portfolios. 

434.  (Economics)  Public  Finance. 

A  general  consideration  to  American  public  expend- 
itures, revenues,  and  fiscal  administration. 

435.  (Economics)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance. 
Revenues,   expenditures,  and   fiscal   administration   of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons 
of  Georgia  with  other  states,  and  an  analysis  of  intergo- 
vernmental tax  relationships. 
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439.     Financial  Planning  and  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  430  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  theory  and  procedures  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  financial  plans  and  financial 
control  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 

450.     (Economics)  Monetary  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy; 

objectives;  techniques,  and  problems  involved;  Treasury 

fiscal  and  debt  management  policies  as  they  affect  and 

are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

457.     Commercial  Banking. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  theory  of  commercial  banking;  and  the  concept  of 
bank  asset  management;  the  relationship  of  asset  man- 
agement to  liquidity;  commercial  banking  and  the 
nation's  credit  structure. 

452.     The  American  Financial  System. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  function,  role,  and  management  of  the  major  types 

of  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is 

on  the  flow  of  funds  through  the  specialized  financial 

market  sectors. 

469.     National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;  relationships  to  input-out- 
put and  money  flow  analysis.  This  course  is  cross-listed 
as  Economics. 

481.  (Finance)  International  Finance:  Theory  and  Poli- 
cy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilibrium 
and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment,  international  money 
markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital  movements  and 
the  objectives  of  international  monetary  policy.  This 
course  is  cross-listed  as  Economics. 

487.  (Agricultural  Economics/Marketing)  Commodity 
Markets. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

Development,  organization,  and  importance  of  com- 
modity markets;  governmental  and  international  regula- 
tions and  controls;  organizations  and  functions  of 
commodity  exchanges. 

488.  Security  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  330  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  applied 
to  improve  critical  judgment  in  the  appraisal  and  selec- 
tion of  securities. 

570.     Real  Estate  Finance. 
See  Real  Estate  510. 

599.     Business  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Core  curriculum,  including  corporation  fi- 
nance and  senior  standing. 

This  course  seeks  to  integrate  the  concepts,  techniques, 
and  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  business  administration. 
Problems  of  setting  policies  which  enable  firms  to  ac- 
complish its  objectives  are  studied. 


ECONOMICS  (ECN) 


Head:  Wood.  Staff:  Abelman,  Allsbrook,  Barnes,  Beadles, 
Danielsen,  DeLorme,  Green,  Grimes,  Haas,  Higgins,  Hol- 


shouser,  Jones,  Keeling,  Kelly,  McDonald,  Meeker,  Mill- 
er, Niemi,  Rubin,  Sedlemier,  Whichard,  White. 

Economics  105  and  106  are  prerequisites  for  all  other 
economic  courses. 

705.  Principles  of  Economics  I. 

Income,  employment,  and  other  macroeconomic  theory 
with  applications  to  current  economic  problems. 

706.  Principles  of  Economics  II. 

Introduction  to  the  price  and  market  system  with  appli- 
cations of  microeconomic  theory  to  current  economic 
problems. 

775K     Principles  of  Economics  I  (Honors). 

Income,  employment,  and  other  macroeconomic  theory 

with  applications  to  current  economic  problems. 

776H.     Principles  of  Economics  II  (Honors). 
Introduction  to  the  price  and  market  system  with  appli- 
cations of  microeconomic  theory  to  current  economic 
problems.  Not  open  to  students  with  credit  for  Eco- 
nomics 106. 

133.  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States. 
American  economic  development  from  the  colonial  pe- 
riod to  the  present;  economic  factors  involved  in  indus- 
trial growth  and  the  resulting  economic  problems. 

134.  Economic  Development  of  Europe. 
Development  of  the  economic  aspects  of  civilization  in 
medieval  and  modern  times;  evolution  of  economic  in- 
stitutions; historical  background  of  present  economic 
problems. 

143H  (133).  Economic  Development  of  the  United 
States  (Honors). 

American  economic  development  from  the  colonial  pe- 
riod to  the  present;  economic  factors  involved  in  indus- 
trial growth  and  the  resulting  economic  problems.  Not 
open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  133. 

326.     (Finance)  Money  and  Banking. 
See  Finance  326. 

336H  (326).     (Finance)  Money  and  Banking. 
See  Finance  336H. 

341.  (Finance)  Environment  of  International  Business. 
Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  economics  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Introduction  to  the  economic  environment  surrounding 
multi-national  business  operations.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  theories,  problems,  and  policies  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  international  trade,  and  foreign  invest- 
ment. Not  open  for  major  credit  to  students  in  eco- 
nomics and  finance. 

356.     Labor  Economics. 

Survey  of  labor  organizations,  wages,  hours,  unemploy- 
ment, labor  legislation  and  current  developments  in  la- 
bor. Tools  of  economic  analysis  are  utilized. 

396H  (386).     Labor  Economics. 

Survey  of  labor  organization  wages,  hours,  unemploy- 
ment, labor  legislation  and  current  developments  in  la- 
bor. Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Economics  386. 

407.     The  Economics  of  Poverty. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  causes  of  poverty;  the 
amount  of  poverty  in  contemporary  U.  S.  society;  spend- 
ing patterns  of  the  poor;  the  effects  of  discrimination; 
the  economics  of  the  welfare  system,  the  negative  in- 
come tax,  and  other  proposed  remedies  for  poverty. 
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402.  Economics  of  Natural  and  Environmental  Re- 
sources. 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  and  physical  principles  un- 
derlying the  use  of  our  natural  resource  base.  The  eco- 
nomic sources  of  environmental  problems  will  be 
examined  as  well  as  policies  put  forth  to  correct  these 
problems. 

405.  Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory. 
Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determination 
of  prices  and  allocation  of  resources. 

406.  Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory. 
National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determination 
of    national    income,    employment,    price    level,    and 
growth. 

410.  Economic  Growth  and  Development. 
Problems  and  programs  of  economic  growth;  specific 
attention  directed  to  underdeveloped  areas,  national 
economics,  and  regions.  International  agencies  and  co- 
ordinated efforts  in  economic  development  processes 
will  be  appraised  within  a  theoretical  reference. 

434.  (Finance)  Public  Finance. 
See  Finance  434. 

435.  (Finance)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance. 
See  Finance  435. 

436.  Business  Fluctuations. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  326. 

Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  conditions 
analysis  in  an  advanced,  industrial,  and  urban  economy; 
causes  of  fluctuations  in  economic  flow;  measures  for 
controlling  business  fluctuations  through  integration  of 
firm  (micro)  with  income-employment  (macro)  theory; 
introduction  to  business  forecasting. 

437.  Comparative  Economic  Systems. 

Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying  eco- 
nomic systems;  proposed  and  existing  schemes  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment; 
distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  progress. 

447.  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy. 

The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry; 
concentration  and  dispersion  in  the  business  structure; 
the  workability  of  competition  in  the  dispersed  indus- 
tries; local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate  competi- 
tion; the  workability  of  competition  in  concentrated 
industries;  implications  for  public  policy. 

448.  Public  Utilities,  Public  Regulation,  and  Public  En- 
terprise. 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  regula- 
tion and  ownership;  development  characteristics,  rights, 
and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  problems  of  regula- 
tion and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  in  power,  transportation,  atomic  energy  and 
other  fields. 

449.  Government  and  Business. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  interven- 
tion; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition;  role  of  anti- 
trust policy  in  a  private  enterprise  economy;  character 
and  limitation  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges,  1890-1911; 
anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements;  the  law  and 
monopoly;  the  regulation  of  competitive  practice;  ap- 
praisal of  anti-trust. 

450.  (Finance)  Monetary  Policy. 
See  Finance  450. 


469.     National  Income  Accounting  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;  relationships  to  input-out- 
put and  money  flow  analysis.  This  course  is  cross-listed 
as  Finance. 

430.  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy. 
Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current  prob- 
lems of  international  trade;  an  examination  of  interna- 
tional economic  policies  and  institutions  especially  as 
they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic  objectives; 
trade  barriers  and  controls. 

467.  (Finance)  International  Finance:  Theory  and  Poli- 
cy. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Balance  of  payments  analysis,  international  equilibrium 
and  the  mechanism  of  adjustment,  international  money 
markets  and  monetary  standards,  capital  movements  and 
the  objectives  of  international  monetary  policy. 

489.  The  Labor  Movement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

Historical  background  of  modern  industrial  relations; 
economic,  social  and  political  forces  contributing  to  the 
current  problems  in  labor  economics. 

490.  (Management)  Labor  Legislation. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising 
out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations 
and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

497.     (Management)  Collective  Bargaining. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  reference 
to  economic  implications. 

493.  Industrial  Relations  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  economic 
import  of  labor  movements  in  selected  countries. 

494.  Labor  Market  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  and  386. 

A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical  in- 
vestigations, and  historical  and  current  data  source  mate- 
rials in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will  focus  upon 
(1)  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor 
resource  available  to  a  labor  market;  (2)  application  of 
labor  market  data  by  firms  and  government  agencies; 
and  (3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource  in  explaining  the 
South's  regional  position  in  the  national  economic  set- 
ting. 

495.  Economics  of  Population  and  Human  Resources. 
Economics  and  social  results  from  population  change, 
particularly  with  respect  to  economic  opportunities,  em- 
ployment, investment,  international  trade,  and  eco- 
nomic development;  explanation  and  forecasting  of 
population  trends. 

496.  Managerial  Economics. 

Problems  in  business  and  economics;  application  of  eco- 
nomics, theory  and  tools  of  marginal  analysis  to  manage- 
rial decision  making.  A  case  approach  using  an 
interdisciplinary  framework  of  theoretical  models  in  bus- 
iness analysis. 

496H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 
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497.     Economic  Evolution  of  the  United  States. 
Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  use 
of  tools  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  as  applied 
to  American  economic  evolution. 

497H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 

498H.     Independent  Reading  and/or  Projects. 

499.     Quantitative  Analysis  for  Economists. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  312. 

The  general  linear  correlation  model  is  developed  and 

the  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  model  are 

discussed. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

545.  Contemporary  Economics  for  Teachers  I. 
Employment  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  recent  de- 
velopment and  varying  points  of  view  in  contemporary 
economics.  For  public  school  teachers  only.  May  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  degree  program  in 
economics. 

547.  Finance  in  the  American  Economy. 
An  analysis  of  the  role  of  finance  in  supporting  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.  In  addition  to  a  description  of 
the  money  process  and  techniques  of  capital  informa- 
tion in  a  free  society,  various  financial  institutions  are 
analyzed  as  to  their  effectiveness  in  the  best  interests  of 
society.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  of  including  eco- 
nomic information  into  secondary  school  curriculum. 
For  school  teachers  only.  Off-campus  Atlanta. 

599.     Business  Policy  —  Economics. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

This  course  seeks  to  integrate  the  concepts,  techniques, 

and  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  business  administration. 

Problems  of  setting  policies  which  enable  the  business 

firm  to  accomplish  its  objectives  are  studied. 

MANAGEMENT  (MAN) 

Head:  Smith.  Staff:  Anthony,  Carroll,  Das,  Finn,  Gates, 
Gatewood,  Greenwood,  Huseman,  Kagerer,  Kefalas, 
Lahiff,  Ledvinka,  Pearson,  Sanborn,  Shull,  Siemens,  Tate, 
Teare,  Thrasher,  Vroman,  Watson. 

207.  Organizational  Communication. 
This  course  is  an  examination  of  communication  within 
the  organizational  context.  Students  are  introduced  to 
organizational  communication  through  a  variety  of  read- 
ing assignments,  case  studies,  and  lecture/discussion 
sessions  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of  organizational 
communication.  During  the  course,  each  student  partic- 
ipates in  a  communication  conference. 

202.  Interpersonal  Communication. 
This  course  concentrates  on  interpersonal  communica- 
tion by  considering  such  topics  as  the  communication 
process,  non-verbal  communication  and  interviewing. 
During  the  course,  students  are  exposed  to  various  read- 
ing and  lecture/discussion  sessions.  Each  student  will 
participate  in  some  type  of  face-to-face  communication 
situation  two  times  during  the  course.  While  the  student 
is  exposed  to  theoretical  considerations,  the  major  thrust 
of  the  course  is  involving  the  student  in  interpersonal 
communication  situations. 

256.     (Speech  Communication)  Discussion  Methods. 
Study  of  group  process,  interpersonal  relations,  and  lead- 
ership in  the  small  group,  conferences,  and  public  forum, 
with  emphasis  on  practice  in  various  types  of  public 
discussion,  with  materials  drawn  from  current  issues. 


Management  350,  Organizational  Behavior,  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  all  management  department  courses  numbered 
300  or  above  with  the  exception  of  Management  320, 
Operations  Analysis,  and  Management  362H,  Principles 
of  Organization  and  Management  (Honors). 

376.     (Accounting)  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Proc- 
essing Systems. 
See  Accounting  316. 

320.     Operations  Analysis. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  course  is  the  application  of  math- 
ematical, statistical  and  computer  science  techniques  to 
operations  problems.  The  applications  are  largely  appli- 
cable to  the  production  environment  but  not  exclusively 
so.  Topics  include  mathematical  programming,  optimi- 
zation models,  Monte  Carlo  methods,  control  charts  and 
network  analysis. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elective 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  work  leading  to  a 
B.B.A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior  year 
to  enter  business  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining practical  experience.  The  period  of  absence  is 
limited  to  one  quarter.  A  second  option  involves  consult- 
ing with  small  businessmen  in  the  Athens  area  including 
problem  analysis  and  solution.  Students  selecting  this 
latter  option  need  not  be  absent  from  the  campus. 

350.  Organizational  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  equivalent. 

An  exploration  of  the  fundamentals  of  behavior  as  it 
intermingles  with  the  functioning  of  organizations.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  motivation,  authority 
relationships,  and  organization  structure  as  their  interac- 
tion with  behavior  processes  make  efficiency  more  or 
less  difficult  to  achieve. 

351.  Principles  of  Management. 

Fundamentals  of  staff  and  operative  management;  man- 
agement principles  and  techniques;  application  of  tech- 
niques to  specific  fields. 

352.  Industrial  Operations. 

The  general  organization  and  management  of  an  indus- 
trial plant.  Process  analysis,  plant  location,  plant  layout, 
purchasing,  personnel  relations,  union-management  rel- 
ations, human  factor  analysis,  wage  administration,  job 
evaluation  and  work  improvement. 

362H.  Principles  of  Organization  and  Management 
(Honors). 

This  course  is  concerned  with  providing  the  academical- 
ly talented  student  with  the  basics  of  the  principles  of 
management  and,  in  addition,  to  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  manner 
by  which  the  management  process  has  evolved.  It  is  con- 
sidered essential  that  people  of  this  classification  be  pro- 
vided experiences  that  will  give  them  an  expanded 
perception  of  the  subject.  Not  open  to  students  with 
credit  for  Management  350  or  351. 

401.     Conceptual  Foundations  of  Business. 
Examination  of  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  legal  con- 
cepts underlying  the  business  system.  Relationships  of 
business  systems  to  modern  industrial  society. 

456.  (Speech  Communication)  Group  Discussion  and 
Conference  Leadership. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration, speech  communication  or  education  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion 
with  emphasis  on  current  experimentation  and  research. 
Conference  planning  and  participation  and  conference 
leadership  techniques  are  included. 

467.  (Speech  Communication)  Interviewing. 
A  review  of  the  behavioral  parameters  of  interpersonal 
communication  and  of  pertinent  research  in  the  area  of 
interviewing.  Application  of  modern  communication 
theory  to  interview  situations.  A  consideration  of  the 
various  types  of  interviews  and  the  problems  unique  to 
each  type. 

490.     (Economics)  Labor  Legislation. 
See  Economics  490. 

497.     (Economics)  Collective  Bargaining. 
See  Economics  491. 

496.  (Economics)  Managerial  Economics. 
Concepts,  tools  and  methods  of  economic  analysis  rele- 
vant to  a  broad  cross  section  of  decisions  within  the 
business  firm;  analysis  of  market  demand,  cost  relevant 
to  various  decisions;  capital  budgeting;  and  interrela- 
tionships between  price  policy,  costs,  promotion  out- 
lays, operating  rates,  capital  budgets  and  financing  in  the 
short  and  long  run. 

527.     (Accounting)   Introduction   to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 
See  Accounting  521. 

540.     Business  and  Society. 

A  study  of  the  major  facets  of  the  American  business 

system  in  their  historical  and  social  background;  growth 

of  corporate  capitalism  and  industrial  state  and  business 

institutions  in  their  interaction  with  cultural  and  social 

environment. 

547.     Management  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235,  Economics  312. 
This  course  is  designed  as  a  first  introduction  on  a  semiri- 
gorous  basis  to  the  possibilities  and  techniques  for  solv- 
ing    management     problems     having     quantified     or 
quantifiable  parameters. 

550.  System  Analysis  and  Design. 
Introduction  to  general  systems  theory,  its  historical  de- 
velopment and  application.  Methods  of  system  analysis 
including  operations  analysis,  configuration  studies,  fea- 
sibility studies,  and  trade-off  analysis.  Phases  in  develop- 
ment of  large-scale  man-machine  systems. 

557.     Managing  Business  Data  Processing  Systems. 
Information  processing  in  business  (generation  of  infor- 
mation, processing  and  use);  information  economics;  in- 
formation management;  management  systems;  systems 
design;  environment  of  management  systems. 

552.  International  Business  Policy. 

Examination  of  some  of  the  major  problems  that  con- 
front a  manager  who  operates  across  international 
boundaries  from  a  base  in  a  single  country,  or  who  main- 
tains affiliates  and  subsidiaries  in  several  national  juris- 
dictions, the  greater  emphasis  being  on  problems 
involved  in  the  crossing  of  national  boundaries. 

553.  Production  Planning  and  Quality  Control. 
Prerequisite:  Management  541. 

An  examination  of  current  production  planning  and  con- 
trolling techniques.  The  course  content  includes  invest- 
ment decision  models,  work  study,  forecasting  models, 
PERT-CPM  analysis,  inventory  models,  acceptance  sam- 
pling, control  charts  and  maintenance  models. 


554.  Small  Business  Management. 

The  place  of  the  small  business  enterprise  on  the  nation- 
al economic  scene,  the  method  of  establishing  such  a 
venture,  the  operation  of  the  going  small  business,  and 
problems  confronting  the  entrepreneur  in  the  small  en- 
terprise. 

555.  Operations  Research:  Concepts  and  Applications. 
Prerequisite:  Management  541. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research  tech- 
niques in  solving  business  problems  and  in  improving 
decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts,  applications, 
and  the  role  of  the  computer. 

575.     Management  of  Business  Research  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Organization  and  financial  management  of  business  re- 
search programs  so  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  innova- 
tions and  creativity  in  the  business  firms.  Case  histories 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  research  programs  by 
business  firms  will  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  environ- 
ment in  which  business  innovation  has  to  live.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  managing  research 
personnel. 

582.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  312  or  Psychology  200. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  personnel  and  their 
work  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
use  of  research  methods  and  results  to  cope  with  person- 
nel problems  in  organizations. 

585.  Personnel  Administration. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  human  relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the  development 
of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

586.  (Psychology)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration. 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure; 
problems  of  administration,  executive  compensation, 
and  financial  incentives. 

587.  Business  Systems  Simulation. 

An  in-depth  coverage  of  the  theoretical  and  operational 
aspects  of  building  simulation  models.  Consideration  is 
given  to  systems  analysis,  model  formulation,  computer 
implementation,  model  validation  and  model  use. 

588.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Selection  and  Placement. 
Prerequisite:  Management  582  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  inter- 
view, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

589.  Management  of  Human  Resources. 

A  study  of  human  resources  utilization  with  particular 
emphasis  on  minority  groups,  the  hard-to-employ  work- 
er, the  role  of  the  professional  in  human  services,  and  the 
impact  of  public  policy. 

592.     Problems  in  Human  Resource  Utilization. 
A  treatment  of  selected  areas  of  current  concern  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  human  resources. 

594.     Manpower  Planning  and  Utilization. 
A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and  utili- 
zation in  organizations:  manpower  forecasting,  recruit- 
ing, employee  training,  development  and  use  of  skills 
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inventories,  and  related  governmental  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. 

595.  Administrative  Practices. 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  nature 
and  crucial  importance  of  communications,  employee 
motivations  and  group  dynamics;  development  of  great- 
er effectiveness  in  the  business  organization. 

596.  (Speech  Communication)  Organizational  Com- 
munication. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organiza- 
tions. Special  attention  to  communication  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  in  administration.  Examination  of 
functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

597.  Organization  Theory. 

Analytical  study  of  theories  of  organization  and  the  fac- 
tors affecting  the  functioning  of  organizations  in  differ- 
ent situations.  Focus  will  be  on  the  implications  of 
theories  and  research  findings  in  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  organizations. 

598.  Research  in  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

A  study  of  research  methodology  with  major  emphasis 
on  the  function  and  design  of  administrative  research, 
techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data  analysis  as  well  as 
reporting  and  utilization  of  findings. 

599.  Business  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  Core  curriculum,  including  corporation  fi- 
nance and  senior  standing. 

Building  upon  and  integrating  the  knowledge  and  me- 
thods learned  in  the  major  fields  in  business  administra- 
tion, designed  to  develop  analytical,  problem-solving 
and  decision-making  skills  in  situations  dealing  with  the 
firm  as  a  whole. 


MARKETING  (MKT) 


Head:  Barksdale.  Staff:  Cover,  Darden,  Flaschner,  French, 
George,  Gross,  Harris,  Hilliard,  Martin,  Reynolds,  Rucker, 
Still,  Tritt. 

360.     Principles  of  Marketing. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  estimation  of  demand, 
consumer  buying  behavior,  adaptation  of  products  to 
markets,  selection  of  channels  of  distribution,  sales  man- 
agement, advertising,  pricing,  measurement  of  mar- 
keting efficiency,  and  procedures  for  planning  and 
controlling  marketing  operations.  The  economic  social, 
and  political  forces  that  constantly  change  the  market 
environment  are  stressed. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elective 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  years  of  college  work  leading  to  a 
B.B.A.  degree. 

A  few  superior  students  are  permitted  in  their  senior  year 
to  enter  business  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining practical  experience.  The  period  of  absence  is 
limited  to  one  quarter. 

369H  (360).  Principles  of  Marketing  (Honors). 
Examines  marketing  methods,  concepts,  and  practices. 
Problems  are  used  to  investigate  decision-making  proc- 
esses and  illustrate  the  administration  and  management 
of  marketing  operations.  Not  open  to  students  with  cred- 
it for  Marketing  360. 


463.     (Geography)  Geography  of  Transportation. 
See  Geography  463. 

465.     Marketing  Research  and  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision-mak- 
ing; the  research  process;  scientific  method;  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  research  findings. 

475.     Quantitative  Analysis  in  Marketing. 
Prerequisites:  Marketing  360  and  Economics  312. 
The  application  of  analytical  techniques  in  marketing. 
Illustrates  the  use  of  quantitative  methods  in  product 
planning,  promotion,  physical  distribution,  and  pricing. 

487.     (Agricultural  Economics)  Commodity  Markets. 
See  Agricultural  Economics  487. 

558.  International  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to 
American  firms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  expanding  participation  in  for- 
eign markets. 

559.  Principles  of  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  survey  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline  transport. 
The  different  forms  of  transportation  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  services  rendered,  costs,  labor  relations,  prices, 
and  issues  in  national  transport  policy. 

560.  Principles  of  Retailing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing;  types 
of  organizational  structure;  store  location;  personnel- 
merchandising;  promotion;  accounting  and  statistical 
control. 

567.     Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations of  consumers  and  businessmen  that  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  the  marketing  process. 

563.  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  business 
organization;  advertising  agency  operation;  media 
evaluation  and  selection;  creative  strategy;  and  cam- 
paign planning. 

564.  Sales  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

A  study  of  sales  force  management.  Topics  covered  in- 
clude: selecting,  training,  compensating,  motivating,  and 
evaluating  salesmen. 

565.  Retail  Administration  and  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  560. 

The  analysis  and  solution  of  retail  problems;  integration 
of  retailing  functions;  development  of  policies  for  man- 
aging these  functions. 

567.     Marketing  Promotion. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  promotion, 

the  motivational  aids  and  barriers  to  promotional  effort, 

the  effectiveness  of  alternative  promotional  activites, 

and  the  ethical  and  moral  implications  of  promotion. 
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568.  Motor  Transportation. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  559. 

Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise.  Their 
organization,  operations,  traffic  and  sales,  financing,  and 
public  policy  issues. 

569.  Logistics  of  Physical  Distribution. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  transport 
service:  pricing;  legal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  buyer 
and  seller;  coordination  with  other  functions  of  the  bus- 
iness organization  to  reduce  total  distribution  costs. 

577.     Marketing  Strategy. 

Prerequisite:  Marketing  360  and  two  other  marketing 
courses. 

This  course  considers  the  integration  and  coordination 
of  product  development,  promotional  strategy,  physical 
distribution,  and  pricing  in  planning  and  controlling 
marketing  operations.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  manage- 
rial aspects  of  marketing  and  the  analysis  of  distribution 
problems. 

580.     Current  Transportation  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  559. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  system  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
termined by  economic,  business,  governmental,  and  so- 
cial requirements.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
regulation  of  transport  with  particular  interest  in  the  so- 
cial aspects. 

584.  Measurement  of  Promotional  Effectiveness. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  465  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Examines  the  effects  of  promotion  on  consumer  deci- 
sions. Provides  a  systematic  examination  of  methods 
used  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  advertising,  per- 
sonnel selling,  sales  promotion,  and  publicity. 

590.     Location  Decisions  in  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

Examines  theories  of  special  relationship  that  influence 
marketing  processes  and  demonstrates  the  use  of  these 
concepts  in  retailing,  wholesaling,  physical  distribution, 
and  marketing  management.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
role  marketing  plays  in  urban  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

599.     Business  Policy  —  Marketing. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

This  course  seeks  to  integrate  the  concepts,  techniques, 

and  knowledge  of  all  areas  of  business  administration. 

Problems  of  setting  policies  which  enable  the  business 

firm  to  accomplish  its  objectives  are  studied. 

QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  (QM) 

Staff:  Davis,  Coeke,  Tsong,  Whitten. 

Heretofore,  the  quantitative  sequence  has  been  divided 
and  taught  under  several  different  departments  within 
the  College  of  Business  Administration.  However,  this 
stream  now  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Risk  Management  and  Insurance. 
Courses  being  taught  in  this  area  are  listed  under  that 
department. 

709.     Introduction  to  Computers.  3  hours. 
An  introduction  to  computers  and  use  of  computers  in 
information  theory.  An  introduction  to  flow  charting, 
data  media,  and  a  basic  programming  language. 

270.     Managerial  Analysis.  3  hours. 
Concepts  and  application  of  quantitative  analysis  to  bus- 
iness problems  instead  of  arithmetical  exercises.  Ac- 


quaints the  students  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  quantita- 
tive methods. 

372.  Statistical  Analysis  of  Business. 
Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Methods  109  and  Mathemat- 
ics 204  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  the  collection, 
presentation,  and  analysis  of  quantitative  economic 
data;  analysis  of  central  tendency,  dispersion,  statistical 
inference,  index  numbers,  time  series,  and  correlation. 
This  course  should  be  taken  prior  to  a  400  level  course; 
must  be  taken  in  the  junior  year. 

322H  (312).  Statistical  Analysis  for  Business  (Honors). 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  more  intensive  ex- 
amination of  the  theory  and  application  of  statistical 
measures.  Inference,  including  hypothesis  testing,  is  em- 
phasized. Students  become  familiar  with  important  sta- 
tistical works  and  are  introduced  to  such  concepts  as 
variance  analysis,  and  multiple  and  partial  correlation. 
Not  open  to  students  with  credit  in  Quantitative  Me- 
thods 312. 


REAL  ESTATE   (RE) 

Head:  Shenkel.  Staff:  Colwell,  Floyd,  Wendt. 

340.  Business  Practice. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
This  course  is  offered  by  special  arrangement  with  Geor- 
gia business  and  government  agencies.  The  student 
works  under  close  supervision  of  faculty  and  his  employ- 
er on  a  selected  term  project.  Normally,  completion  of 
this  course  results  in  10  hours  credit,  depending  on  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

390.     Urban  Land  Principles. 

A  survey  of  the  changing  pattern  of  urban  development; 
the  structure  of  the  real  estate  market,  and  characteristics 
of  real  estate  resources.  Real  estate  financing  methods, 
introductory  valuation  principles,  location  analysis,  city 
structure  and  land  use  practices.  Prerequisite  for  all  other 
real  estate  courses. 

397.     Real  Estate  Brokerage. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Broker-agency  regulations,  duties  of  the  broker  and  his 
employees  are  part  of  the  management  topics  covered  in 
this  course.  Methods  of  operating  a  real  estate  brokerage 
office  including  subdividing  techniques,  listing  agree- 
ments, closing  statements  and  real  estate  instruments 
constitute  a  major  part  of  this  course.  Syndications  and 
tax  free  exchanges  are  included  as  case  work  assign- 
ments. 

392.     Real  Estate  Management. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Real  property  management,  including  the  management 
of  urban  redevelopment  projects,  tenant  selection  and 
characteristics  of  residential  leases  are  among  topics  cov- 
ered in  this  course.  Cooperative  apartments,  condomini- 
ums, commercial  leases,  office  and  apartment  building 
analysis  represent  the  main  topics  of  study.  Syndications 
and  corporate  management  are  compared  to  proprietary 
ownership.  Methods  of  analyzing  real  estate  operating 
statements  for  management  decisions  are  also  intro- 
duced. 

508.     Principles  of  Valuation. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An   introductory  valuation   course,  the   subject   matter 
deals  mainly  with  the  logic  of  valuation  theory.  Study 
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material  covers  conventional  valuation  techniques  in  ad- 
dition to  new  valuation  methods  introduced  by  statisti- 
cal inference  and  computer  terminal  models  adapted  to 
investment  property.  Case  problems  use  computer  mod- 
els developed  for  decision-making  purposes. 

509.     Income  Property  Valuation. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  and  508  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  rests  on  equity  capitali- 
zation of  income  properties.  Advanced  methods  of  ap- 
praisal, resting  heavily  on  computer  terminal  models, 
complements  a  study  of  cash  flow  methods  appropriate 
to  real  estate  investment.  Students  supplement  tex- 
tbooks and  reserve  reading  with  the  study  of  selected 
properties  analyzed  by  computer. 

570.     (Finance)  Real  Estate  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  instruments,  techniques,  and  institutions 
of  real  estate  finance;  sources  of  funds;  mortgage  risk 
analysis;  emphasis  on  typical  policies  and  procedures 
used  in  financing  of  residential,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial properties,  including  commercial  leasing. 
572.     Urban  and  Regional  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor.  This 
course   identifies  and  analyzes  the  major  forces  that 
shape  the  development  of  regions.  Regional  develop- 
ment is  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  level, 
distribution,  and  stability  of  regional  income  and  em- 
ployment. The  last  part  of  the  course  analyzes  several 
contemporary,   intra-urban   problems:   pollution,  trans- 
portation, local  public  services  and  political  fragmenta- 
tion. 

520.     Housing  Markets. 

Prerequisite:  Real  Estate  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  analysis  of  housing  markets: 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  housing.  Contempo- 
rary issues  include  blight  and  renewal,  minority  housing 
markets,  urban  sprawl,  the  relationship  of  property  taxes 
to  housing  conditions. 

590.     Problems  in  Real  Estate. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  real  estate  courses,  including 

Real  Estate  390. 

Individual  study  of  the  economics  of  urban  land  use  in 

metropolitan  areas;  city  planning;  farm  and  rural  land 

economics;  industrial  real  estate  practice  and  industrial 

property  development.  Assigned  study  projects  and  field 

trips. 

RISK  MANAGEMENT  AND 
INSURANCE  (INS) 

Head:  Leverett.  Staff:  Cobb,  Greene,  Johnson. 

340.  Business  Practice.  Maximum  credit  of  15  elective 
hours. 

A  few  selected  students  who  are  within  55  hours  of  grad- 
uation are  permitted  to  enter  business  firms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  practical  experience.  The  period  of 
absence  is  limited  to  one  quarter. 

381.  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance. 
Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  life,  property  lia- 
bility and  other  areas  of  insurance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  purchaser.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  importance 
of  risk  bearing  in  personal  and  business  affairs  and  the 
various  methods  of  handling  risk  with  emphasis  on  insu- 
rance arrangements.  Designed  for  non-insurance  majors 
as  well  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  courses. 


385.     Casualty  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  use  of  risk  bearing  techniques  in  covering  losses  due 
to  accidental  damage  or  injury  to  property  or  persons; 
workmen's  compensation;  health  and  accident;  automo- 
bile, public  liability;  burglary;  fidelity  and  dishonesty; 
personal  liability;  and  other  types  of  losses. 

387.  Life  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  uses  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  types  of  poli- 
cies, reserves  and  policy  values,  organization  of  life  insu- 
rance companies,  group  and  industrial  insurance,  legal 
interpretation  of  policies,  state  supervision  of  life  insu- 
rance companies. 

388.  Property  Insurance. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

The  functions  of  property  insurance;  standard  policies; 
settlement  of  losses;  marine  and  inland  marine;  automo- 
bile; title;  credit;  other  forms  of  property  insurance. 

502.  Casualty  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisites:  Insurance  381  and  385. 

Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance;  auto- 
mobile, professional  and  general  liability,  multi-line  cov- 
erage, and  how  these  relate  to  the  risk-bearing  function; 
legal  and  technical  aspects  of  selection  of  risk,  contract 
underwriting  and  loss  adjustment. 

503.  Property  Insurance  Problems. 
Prerequisites:  Insurance  381  and  385. 

Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies,  in- 
cluding multiple-lines,  to  specific  risk-bearing  problems; 
survey  and  insurance  counseling  to  complex  problems; 
legal  and  technical  aspects  of  selection  of  risk,  contract 
underwriting,  and  loss  adjustment. 

505.  Insurance  Planning  and  Programming. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387. 
Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include  needs 
and  their  evaluation.  A  study  of  available  assets,  benefits 
and  tax  effects.  The  scientific  application  of  the  above  to 
create,  conserve,  and  distribute  an  individual  estate. 

506.  Social  Insurance. 

Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance  and 
their  interrelations  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  compulsory  automobile  in- 
surance; comparison  of  social  and  private  insurance. 

507.  Insurance  Agency  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381,  385,  and  388. 

The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general  agen- 
cy and  its  position  in  the  insurance  distribution  system. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  management  aspects  of  agency 
operations  from  the  sales,  administrative  and  financial 
viewpoint. 

577.     Employee  Benefits. 

Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

A  study  of  employee-  and/or  employer-oriented  fringe 

benefit  plans  to  include  group  or  individual  programs  for 

life,  health,  pension,  profit-sharing,  disability  income, 

and  special  situations.  Partial  preparation  for  CLU  exams. 

573.     Business  Risk  Management. 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  insurance  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  business  enterprise 
and  the  study  of  the  various  methods  of  handling  these 
risks  including  loss  prevention,  risk  retention,  self-insu- 
rance and  corporate  insurance  programs. 
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ART  EDUCATION  (EAR) 

(For  other  courses,  see  "Art  Education,"  Art  Department, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Art  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Art  Education. 

345.     September  School  Practicum  in  Art  Education. 

400.     Problem  in  Art  Education. 

546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Art  Education. 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  AND 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES  (ECP) 

Head:  Porter. 

400.     Special  Problems  in  Counselor  Education. 

500.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance  in  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counselors 
and  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  an  over-view 
of  guidance  functions  in  the  school  program. 

507.     Individual  Appraisal. 

Techniques  for  discovering  characteristics  of  individuals. 
Students  will  develop  competencies  in  recording,  ana- 
lyzing, correlating,  and  interpreting  data  as  they  relate  to 
counseling. 

CURRICULUM  AND 
SUPERVISION  (ECS) 

335.     Basic  Curriculum. 

Prerequisites:  Admission  to  teacher  education  EFN  303 

and  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

A  basic  course  concerned  with  the  total  curriculum  of 

the  American  high  school-its  development,  issues  and 

improvement. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in 

terms  of  student  growth. 


506.     Team  Teaching. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field, 
including  human  relations,  curriculum,  organizational 
structure,  and  roles  of  members  in  team  teaching  situ- 
ations. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
(ECE) 

Chairman:  Shearron. 

Course  leading  to  professional  certification,  nursery — 
grade  3,  are  listed  by  departments. 
The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  in  professional  ed- 
ucation for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  pre-primary 
and  primary  grades  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

ART  305.  Art  and  Child.  5  hours. 

MUS  303.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

MUS  304.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

PED  307.  Physical  Education  Methods.  5  hours. 

HED  344.     Problems  in  Health  Education.  3  hours. 

EEN  300.  Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 

ERD  401.     Teaching  of  Reading.  5  hours. 

EFN  303.  Introduction  to  Education.  5  hours. 

EPY  304.  Learning  and  Motivation.  5  hours. 

ECE  333.  Principles  and  Practices.  5  hours. 

EMT  337.  Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 

EEN  338.  Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESC  339.  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESS  340.  Social  Studies  Methods.  3  hours. 

ECE  345.  Practicum.  1  hour. 

CFD  311,  312.     Practicum.  10  hours. 

PSY  395.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  5  hours. 

CFD  591.     Program  Activities.  5  hours. 
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CFD  496      Parent  Education.  5  hours. 

ECE  546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  (EAV) 

Head:  Skelton. 

400.     Problem  in  Educational  Media. 
Introductory  lab  in  teaching  media  including  operation 
of  audio-visual  equipment  and  preparation  of  audio-vis- 
ual teaching  materials. 

500.     Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials. 
Introduction  to  educational  media.  Equipment,  mate- 
rials, sources,  identifying  media  for  learning  tasks.  Two 
lab  periods  per  week. 

507.     Preparation  of  Audio-Visual  Materials. 
Laboratory  course  in  deisgning  and  producing  instruc- 
tional media:  transparencies,  slides,  tapes,  and  other  me- 
dia for  teaching. 

502.  Educational  Television  Production. 

Design,  production,  use  of  videotapes  working  with 
closed-circuit,  portable  television  suitable  for  school 
use. 

503.  Educational  Television  Production 
Prerequisite:  EAV  501. 

Instructional  design  of  media  materials  including  various 
types  of  graphic  and  photographic  materials. 

EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 
(EPH) 

Head:  Newsome. 

380.  Introductory  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Examination  of  the  educational  ideas  of  prominent  phi- 
losophers, such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Rousseau, 
Herbart,  and  Dewey.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fun- 
damental educational  issues  and  topics  raised  by  these 
ideas. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  MEASUREMENT  (EPY)  AND 
RESEARCH  (ERS) 

Head:  Torrance. 

207.     Human  Development  and  the  Educative  Process.  3 

hours. 

Mental,  physical,  emotional,  and  social  growth  of  the 

elementary  school  child  in  relation  to  learning.  Directed 

observation. 

304.  Learning  and  Motivation. 

Learning  theory  and  processes  of  both  students  and 
teachers;  dimensions  of  motivation  related  to  learning 
and  performance. 

305.  Adolescent  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  adolescents;  evaluation 
of  their  total  development. 

407.     Psychology  of  Childhood. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  equivalent. 
Interests,  need,  and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils;  evalu- 
ation of  their  total  development. 


472.     (Psychology)  Programmed  Instruction. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  EPY  304. 
Theory,  evaluation,  and  writing  techniques,  with  prac- 
tice in  writing  a  program. 

500.     Tests  and  Measurement. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature   and    function    of   measurement    in   education. 
Teacher-made  and  standardized  tests  and  scales.  Intro- 
ductory statistical  concepts  of  measurement. 

506.     Classroom  Learning  Problems  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically,  culturally, 
and  educational  disadvantaged  children  and  youth,  spe- 
cial classroom  learning  problems,  and  classroom  learning 
problems  in  integrated  schools. 

577.     Characteristics  of  Gifted  Children  and  Youth. 
Prerequisites:  EPY  201,  304,  or  equivalent. 
Psychological    characteristics    of    gifted    children    and 
youth,  including  studies  of  the  lives  of  eminent  persons, 
empirical  studies  of  gifted  children  and  youth  today,  and 
genetic  studies  of  genius. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EEL) 

Chairman:  Shearron. 

Courses  leading  to  professional  certification,  grades  1-7, 
are  listed  by  departments. 

The  basic  undergraduate  sequence  in  professional  ed- 
ucation for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  and 
teachers  of  primary  grades  consists  of  the  following 
courses: 

EFN  303.  Introduction  to  Education.  5  hours. 

HED  344.     Problems  in  Health  Education.  3  hours. 

EPY  201.  Human  Development.  3  hours. 

ERD  401.     Teaching  of  Reading.  5  hours. 

EEL  333.  Elementary  Curriculum.  5  hours. 

EPY  304.  Learning  and  Motivation.  5  hours. 

PED  307.  Physical  Education  Methods.  5  hours. 

EMT  337.     Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 

EEL  334.  Principles  and  Practices.  5  hours. 

EEN  338.  Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESC  339.  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 

ESS  340.  Social  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 

EAV  400.  Educational  Media.  3  hours. 

ART  305.  Art  and  Child.  5  hours. 

EEN  300.  Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 

MUS  303.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

MUS  304.     Music  Methods.  3  hours. 

ERD  402.  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabili- 
ties. 5  hours. 

EEL  345.     School  Practicum.  1  hour. 

EEL  546,  547,  548     Student  Teaching.  15  hours. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 

Head:  Veal. 
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300.     Children's  Literature.  3  hours. 
Literature  suitable  for  elementary  school  children;  stim- 
ulation of  children's  reading. 

335.     English  Curriculum  in  the  Second  School. 
Procedures  for  teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  School. 

338.     Elementary  Language  Arts  Methods.  3  hours. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  language  arts  for  elementary  schools. 

345.     Practicum  in  English  Education. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  English  Education. 

500.  Language  Acquisition  and  Development.  3  hours. 
A  language  oriented  study  of  the  stages  a  child  goes 
through  in  acquiring  his  native  language  and  the  proc- 
esses used  in  developing  sophistication.  Infant,  child- 
hood, and  adolescent  periods  shown  as  a  continum  in 
the  native's  linguistic  development. 

504.  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation   in 
teaching    English,    including    oral    and    written    com- 
position, spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar  in  the  el- 
ementary school. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching:  English. 

506.  Literature  Study  in  the  Secondary  School. 

A  study  of  literature  and  teaching  methods  appropriate 
for  an  effective  secondary  school  literature  program. 

507.  English  Language  Studies  for  Teachers. 
Language  concepts  are  drawn  from  the  history  of  English, 
from  grammatical  systems  (with  special  emphasis  on 
transformational-generative  grammar),  from  theories  of 
usage,  semantics,  lexicography,  and  dialectology.  The  fo- 
cus of  the  course,  however,  is  on  the  instructional  uses 
of  applications  of  these  concepts. 

509.  Composition  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School. 

Instruction  in  the  modes  of  written  expression  appropri- 
ate for  a  secondary  school  curriculum  and  study  of  com- 
position teaching  methods. 

546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  English. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION  (EFL) 

Head:  Veal. 

335.  Curriculum:  Foreign  Languages. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures:  Foreign  Language. 
345.     School  Practicum  in  Foreign  Language. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 
546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Foreign  Language. 

581.  Problems  of  Teaching  Modern  Foreign  Languages 
(Language  Analysis  for  Teachers). 

The  shaping  of  methodology  for  foreign  language  teach- 
ing by  means  of  linguistic  analysis  of  language.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  methodology  in  teaching  pronunciation,  lexi- 
con, structure,  and  culture. 

FOUNDATIONS 

OF  EDUCATION  (EFN) 

Head:  Asbury. 


303.     Introduction  to  Education. 

Familiarization  with  nature,  origin,  and  function  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  United  States.  Includes  teacher-aide  expe- 
rience in  public  schools  and  human  relations  training. 

HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION,  AND  SAFETY 
EDUCATION 

Health  Education  (HED) 

779.     First  Aid.  3  hours. 

Problems  and  practical  applications  in  first  aid.  Students 
who  qualify  receive  American  Red  Cross  instructors  cer- 
tificate. 

777.  Personal  and  Community  Health  Problems.  3 
hours. 

Current  information  in  the  areas  of  personal  and  com- 
munity health  as  these  apply  to  healthful  living  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

309.  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  3  hours. 
Analysis  of  common  athletic  injuries,  conditioning  and 
safety  practices,  and  taping  and  bandaging. 

344.     Problems  in  School  Health  Education.  3  hours. 
Principles,  materials,  and  methods  of  school  health  ed- 
ucation. Teachers  role  in  securing  a  healthful  environ- 
ment, health  appraisal,  guidance,  and  instruction. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Health  Education. 
Techniques  in  recognizing  health  needs  and  interests  of 
people  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Pupil  experi- 
ences and  materials  to  meet  these  needs.  Integrating 
classroom  health  activities  with  health  resources  in  the 
community. 

370.     Curriculum  Planning  in  Health  Education. 

511.  Administration  of  Health  Education  in  School  and 
Community. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain 
to  children  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  to  adults;  the 
place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  adminis- 
trator in  the  health  program.  Opportunity  for  in- 
dependent study. 

572.     Foundations  of  Health  Education. 
History,  philosophy  and  principles  directed  to  a  working 
philosophy  and  the  processes  of  health  education.  Em- 
phasis on  both  school  and  public  health  education. 

513.     Community  Health. 

Community  health — international,  national,  state  and  lo- 
cal. An  understanding  of  the  organizational  relationships 
of  major  health  agencies  and  related  professional  organi- 
zations with  emphasis  on  contributing  health  resources. 

576.     Critical  Issues  in  Health  Education. 
Prerequisite:  HED  512. 

Critical  health  issues  including  drug  abuse,  smoking,  de- 
linquency, suicide  and  others.  Emphasis  on  the  etiology 
of  health  problems  and  the  role  of  parents,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  the  community  in  meeting  and  pre- 
venting health  problems. 

527.     The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs.  5  to  10  hours. 
Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects  of 
beverage  alcohol  and  drug  use  on  the  individual,  family 
and  community. 
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Physical  Education  (PED) 

Physical  Education.  1  hour  credit  each  quarter. 
Basic  service  courses  have  been  designated  by  numbers 
from  001  to  099  for  1  hour  credit  each  quarter.  A  listing 
of  approved  activity  courses  is  available  in  the  physical 
education  offices  and  from  advisers. 

Women.  Two  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 
Women  students  may  select  activities  which  best  meet 
their   special    needs   and    interests,   based    upon   their 
health,  organic  fitness  and  previous  experience  in  phys- 
ical education. 

Men.  Two  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters. 
Minimum  physical  fitness  standards  must  be  met  during 
the  freshman  year  as  determined  by  physical  fitness  test. 
A  swimming  test  will  be  administered  at  the  start  of  the 
Fall  Quarter.  Activities  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  stu- 
dent interest,  needs  and  previous  physical  education  ex- 
periences. 

7x-2x.     Physical  Education.  1  hour. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  six  quarters.  Laboratory  period  to 
be  arranged.  These  courses  are  designed  for  physical 
education  and  recreation  majors  as  introductory  courses 
to  Physical  Education  379,  380,  381,  382. 

780,  787,  782,  183(M).  Skill  Techniques  for  Men.  3  hours. 
Demonstrations  and  practices  in  teaching  methods  and 
techniques  in  such  activities  as:  tumbling,  vaulting,  pyra- 
mids and  trampoline;  swimming,  water  safety  and  aquat- 
ic activities;  golf,  tennis,  archery.  Four  periods  a  week 
required. 

780,  787,  782,  783,  184,  185,  18b,  187,  188,  189(W)  Skill 
Techniques  for  Women.  1  hour. 

Students  are  required  to  select  six  of  the  nine  courses 
offered.  Teaching  methods  and  techniques  are  offered  in 
the  following  activities:  archery  and  badminton,  bowl- 
ing, stunts  and  tumbling,  fencing,  gymnastics,  recre- 
ational games,  golf,  life  saving  and  modern  dance.  Three 
periods  a  week. 

277.     Folk  and  Square  Dance  Methods.  3  hours. 
Methods  and  techniques  in  folk  and  square  dance  in  a 
physical  education  program.  Experience  is  given  in  plan- 
ning, teaching,  and  evaluating  a  folk  and  square  dance 
program. 

275.     Aquatics.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  swimming  or  the  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

Prepares  students  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
instructor's  water  safety  course,  for  conducting  swim- 
ming meets,  and  for  presenting  water  shows.  Rec- 
ommended to  students  who  are  interested  in  camping 
activities. 

280, 281,  282,  283(M).  Skill  Techniques  for  Men.  3  hours. 
Demonstration  and  practice  in  teaching  methods  and 
techniques  in  such  activities  as  wrestling;  gymnastics; 
badminton  and  voileyball;  weight  training.  Four  periods 
a  week  required. 

280,  281,  282(W).  Physical  Education  Activities.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  One  quarter  in  activity  engaged  in  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

These  courses  aim  to  develop  knowledges,  understand- 
ings, skills,  and  teaching  techniques  and  methods  in  the 
basic  activities  appropriate  to  the  teacher  of  movement 
education  and  physical  education.  Laboratory  period  to 
be  arranged. 


307.     Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Designed  to  help  the  teacher  understand  the  place  of 

physical  education  in  the  elementary  school  program 

and  its  contribution  to  the  child.  Experience  is  given  in 

planning,  teaching,  and  evaluating  physical  educational 

activities. 

336.     Teaching  Procedures  in  Physical  Education. 
Organization  and  administration  of  physical  education 
and  recreation  programs  in  the  school.  Planning  the  cur- 
riculum in  physical  education  as  a  part  of  the  total  school 
program. 

345.     School  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  1-3  hours. 

360.  Kinesiology. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  212. 

Analysis  and  application  of  the  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal principles  involved  in  human  motion.  Physical  laws 
governing  the  manipulation  of  objects  in  sports. 

361.  Adapted  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  360. 

The  techniques  of  appraisal  and  guidance  of  pupils  with 
faulty  body  mechanics,  orthopedic  defects  and  other 
atypical  conditions.  Practice  is  given  in  the  therapeutic 
use  of  exercise,  massage,  relaxation,  and  other  physical 
modalities. 

372.     History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. 
A  survey  of  the  history  and  study  of  principles  and  trends 
in  health,  physical  education  and  recreation,  profession- 
al organizations,  literature,  and  outstanding  programs. 

380,  381,  382.      Team  Sports  for  Women.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  One  quarter  of  each  sport  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Teaching,  coaching,  and  officiating  methods  of  volley- 
ball, basketball,  and  softball.  Actual  experience  in  class 
teaching  and  intramural  officiating.  The  Women's  Na- 
tional Official  Rating  Examination  will  be  given  in  volley- 
ball and  basketball.  Laboratory  period  to  be  arranged. 

379,  380,  381,  382.  Theory,  Coaching  Methods  and  Offi- 
ciating of  Major  Sports  (M).  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  division  standing. 
Theory  and  coaching  techniques  of  major  sports  includ- 
ing football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track.  Coaching 
systems,  scheduling,  transportation,  diets,  publicity,  and 
other  administrative  problems.  Planning  and  officiating 
intramural  sports.  Laboratory  period  to  be  arranged. 

383.     Evaluation  and  Measurements.  3  hours. 
Methods  in  evaluating  and  testing  physical  education 
activities;  procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  these  tests 
and  their  results,  including  statistical  analysis. 

400.     Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 

513.  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  the  School 
Program. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Curriculum    planning;    budgeting;    selection,   care   and 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities;  personnel;  and 
other  administrative  problems;  and  evaluation  of  phys- 
ical education  in  the  school  program. 

574.     Current  Problems  in   Health,   Physical  Education 

and  Recreation. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health, 

physical  education,  or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and 

community.  Special  emphasis  given  in  problems  in  areas 
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of  student's  special  interests. 

577.  History  of  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  372  or  equivalent. 
Greek  and  Roman  concepts  of  physical  education,  ed- 
ucation and  physical  education  in  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  historic  events  of  European  and  American 
physical  education  and  comparative  programs  of  phys- 
ical education. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Physical  Education. 
15  hours. 

Park  and  Recreation  Administration 
(REC) 

77S.     Social  Recreation.  3  hours. 

Methods  and  materials  in  social  recreation.  Experience 
will  be  given  in  group  planning  and  conducting  social 
activities.  Some  laboratory  experience  will  be  required. 

203.  Introduction  to  Park  and  Recreation  Administra- 
tion. 3  hours. 

History,  development,  trends,  and  social  role  of  recre- 
ation in  modern  society. 

345.     Practicum  in  Recreation.  1  hour. 

384.  Interpretation  of  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  recreation 
profession  and  the  philosophy  of  recreation.  A  survey  is 
made  of  the  entire  field  of  recreation. 

385.  Problems  in  Recreation.  3  hours. 
Consideration  of  needs  and  problems  in  recreation,  in 
county  and  rural  areas,  therapeutic,  employee,  and  ar- 
med forces. 

386.  Camp  Counseling.  3  hours. 

Designed  to  give  prospective  camp  counselors  an  under- 
standing of  the  total  camp  program,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  camp  counselors.  Techniques  of  camp 
leadership  will  be  considered. 

387.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation. 
Study  and  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  recreation  and  park  agencies. 

388.  Youth  Serving  Agencies. 

Objectives,  organization,  program  and  membership  of 
principal  national  youth  membership  agencies.  A  discus- 
sion of  professional  opportunities  in  these  agencies  will 
be  explored. 

389.  Seminar  in  Recreation. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  class  standing. 

Discussion  of  the  current  aspects  of  the  field  of  recre- 
ation as  a  profession.  Trends  and  problems  which  are  of 
concern  to  graduating  recreation  majors. 

390.  Supervision  of  Community  Centers  and  Play- 
grounds. 

This  course  covers  the  varied  aspects  of  the  community 
center  and  playgrounds  operation;  stresses  leadership 
techniques;  outlines  programs  and  considers  problems 
relating  to  the  planning  and  operation  of  these  programs. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Recreation 

512.     Problems  in  School  and  Community  Recreation. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  school  and  community  recreation  pertain- 
ing to  philosophy,  program,  facilities  and  leadership. 
This  course  will  consider  the  school  camp  program. 


530.  Camping  Administration. 

Prerequisite:  REC  386  or  organized  camp  experience. 
Organization,    administration,    staffing,    and    program 
planning  for  different  types  of  camps. 

531.  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation in  local,  county,  and  federal  agencies  with  empha- 
sis on  objectives,  philosophy,  problems,  trends,  and 
methods  of  operation. 

532.  The  Role  of  Government  in  Parks  and  Recreation. 
National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation  poli- 
cies and  their  impact  on  community  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

534.     Public  Recreation  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  Recreation  512. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation  de- 
partments at  the  local  level. 

536.  Introduction  to  Recreation  for  the  III  and  Handi- 
capped. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic  recreation  services  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  physical,  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual disorders. 

537.  Recreation  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  Recreation  536  or  EXC  505. 

The  use  of  recreational  activities  and  their  therapeutic 
value  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

538.  Recreation  for  the  Aging. 
Prerequisite:  REC  512  and  SOC  665. 

Recreation  program  services  for  the  aging  and  aged  in 
both  community  and  institutional  settings. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Recreation.  5  hours 
each. 

Recreation  majors  are  placed  in  selected  recreation  cen- 
ters for  an  entire  quarter,  during  which  time  they  are 
supervised  in  directing  recreation  activities. 

Safety  Education  (SED) 

575.  Fundamentals  of  Safety  Education. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  accident 
problem  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

576.  Principles  of  Traffic  Safety. 
Prerequisite:  SED  575  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices 
with  psychological  testing  and  use  of  simulation  in  the 
development  of  knowledge  concerning  the  over-all  driv- 
ing situation. 

577.  Practices  in  Driver  Education. 
Prerequisite:  SED  576  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automobiles, 
development  of  approved  driving  attitudes  and  habits, 
and  the  administration  of  high  school  programs  of  driver 
education. 

Dance  Education  (DED) 

789.     Modern  Dance. 
See  PED  189. 
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257.     Introduction  to  Modem  Dance  Composition.  3 

hours. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  dance  composition  with 

experience  in  the  development  of  individual  and  group 

studies. 

281.     Introduction    to  Methods   of   Teaching  Modern 

Dance. 

See  PED  281. 

352.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Modern  Dance  Technique. 
3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  and  exploration  of  the  technical  aspects  of  mod- 
ern dance  with  emphasis  on  anatomical  structure,  mus- 
cular activity  and  movement  principles.  Participation 
and  teaching  experience  in  a  technique  class  will  be  part 
of  the  laboratory  work. 

353.  Theories  of  Movement.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  movement  theories  of  noted  dancers  and 
movement  analysis. 

354a, b.     Dance  Workshop.  3  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  257. 
Projects  in  choreography,  directing,  production  and  per- 
formance culminating  in  public  concern  presentations. 

450.     History  of  Dance  from  Primitive  Man  Through  the 

Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 

cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  primitive  times 

through  the  Renaissance. 

457.  History  of  Dance  From  the  Baroque  Period 
Through  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  the  Baroque 
period  through  the  twentieth  century.  The  contributions 
of  outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 

455.     Readings  in  Dance.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  critical  review  of  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  and 
related  arts  with  emphasis  on  current  personalities,  re- 
search, issues,  and  educational  trends. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  (ELE) 

Head:  White. 

407.  Introduction  to  Librarianship.  1  hour. 
Introductory  seminar  to  the  profession.  By  use  of  lecture 
and  seminar,  students  will  be  introduced  to  the  role  of 
the  library  in  society,  librarianship  as  a  profession,  histo- 
ry of  libraries  and  media,  and  types  of  libraries  and  posi- 
tions in  libraries.  Restricted  to  library  education 
students;  prerequisite  to  ELE  404;  required  of  all  students 
working  toward  associate  library  media  specialists  certi- 
fication. Offered  summer  and  fall  quarters. 

402.  Reference  Materials  and  Services. 

Nature  of  reference  services  and  knowledge  of  all  types 
of  materials:  content,  evaluation,  organization,  and  utili- 
zation. 

403.  Introduction  to  Cataloging  and  Classification. 
Aims  and  techniques  of  cataloging,  classification,  stor- 
age and  retrieval  of  media.  Practice  in  analyzing,  classify- 
ing, cataloging  and  organizing  all  types  of  media. 

404.  Administration  of  a  Library  Media  Center. 
Prerequisite:  ELE  401. 

Aims  and  program  of  the  library  media  center;  tech- 


niques and  procedures  of  library  media  center  operation. 

507.     Building  Library  Media  Collections. 

A  study  of  media  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading 

lists,   publishers,  and   publishing;   standards   useful    in 

building  and  balancing  a  collection;  methods  of  reading 

guidance. 

MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 
(EMT) 

Head:  Wilson. 

335.  Secondary  School  Mathematics  Curriculum. 
Prerequisites:  Admission  to  teacher  education,  EPY  304, 
and  MAT  254. 

Determining  content  for  the  mathematics  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school  and  demonstrating  competency  in 
this  content. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  School  Math- 
ematics. 

Prerequisite:  EMT  335". 

Planning,  developing,  and  implementing  instruction  in 

secondary  school  mathematics. 

337.  Elementary  Mathematics  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  MAT  205-206;  corequisite:  EEL  334. 

A  competency  approach  to  planning,  developing,  and 
implementing  mathematics  instruction  in  elementary 
schools. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Mathematics.  1 
hour. 

A  school-based,  planned  practicum  experience  coor- 
dinated with  beginning  a  school  year. 

400.  Problem  in  Mathematics  Education.  1  to  5  hours. 
Up  to  10  hours  EMT  400  enrollment  may  be  used  in  total 
program. 

435.  History  of  Mathematics.  3  hours. 
A  historical  development  of  selected  topics  in  math- 
ematics. The  organization  of  the  course  is  along  lines  of 
mathematical  content,  but  the  motivational  and  ped- 
agogical relevance  of  such  historical  insights  are  empha- 
sized. 

499.  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education.  1  to  5  hours. 
One  5-hour  enrollment  is  required  as  a  post-student 
teaching  seminar. 

507.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Planning,  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  in- 
structional procedures  for  mathematics  in  the  elementa- 
ry school. 

575.     Contemporary  General  Mathematics. 
An  approach  to  mathematics  curriculum,  teacher's  pro- 
cedures, and  evaluation  through   the  examination  of 
mathematics  content  with  emphasis  on  the  function, 
concept,  applications,  and  problem  solving. 

537.  Teaching  Mathematics  to  Educationally  Deprived 
Children. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  to  teach  math- 
ematics to  educationally  deprived  elementary  children. 

533.     Elementary   School   Algebra    and   Geometry    for 
Teachers  of  Educationally  Deprived  Children. 
Basic  algebraic  and  geometric  concepts  to  teach  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

546S,  547S,  546S.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  School 
Mathematics.  15  hours. 
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Prerequisite:  EMT  336. 

546J,  547),  5481.     Student  Teaching  in  Mathematics  for 
Grades  7,  8  and  9.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EMT  336. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  (EMU) 

Head:  Parker. 

(For  other  courses,  see  "Music  Education,"  Department 

of  Music,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

345.     School  Practicum  in  Music  Education.  1  hour. 

400.     Problem  in  Music  Education. 

546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Music  Education. 

PROGRAM  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

Chairman:  Hunt 

General  Exceptional  Children  Courses 
(EXC) 

500.     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EPY 
304. 

Nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities  and 
their  influence  on  emotional,  social,  education,  and  vo- 
cational adjustment.  Special  services  required  for  excep- 
tional children  to  develop  to  the  maximum  capacities. 

507.  Clinical  Problems  in  Teaching  Exceptional  Child- 
ren. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for  use 
with  children  with  mental  retardation,  sensory,  physical 
or  other  disturbances  affecting  learning.  Experience  in 
diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and  in  formal  report- 
ing. 

Mental  Retardation  (EXC) 

504.     Nature  of  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisite:   EPY  304,   EXC  500,   plus   three  additional 
courses  in  education. 

Description  to  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental  retar- 
dation and  implications  for  adjustment  and  education. 
Problems  of  parental  adjustment,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  educational  modifications. 

506.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Skill  Subjects 
to  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500  and 

504. 

The  study,  selection  and  preparation  of  suitable  curric- 

ular  materials:  methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills  which 

mentally  retarded  children  need. 

507.  Secondary  School  Programming  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  and 
young  adult  mentally  retarded:  pre-occupational  and  oc- 
cupational and  related  experiences,  home  and  family  liv- 
ing, civic  responsibility,  and  community  living.  The 
relationship  of  the  teacher  as  a  counselor  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  community  resources  will  also  be  stressed. 

508.  Curriculum  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  504. 

Study  of  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  education 


of  the  educable  mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  subject  matter — 
academic  developmental,  occupational  education. 
Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  considered  in 
reference  to  psychological  and  cultural  determinants  in 
the  mentally  retarded  and  attainments  necessary  for  ad- 
equate function  in  society. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching:  The  Mentally  Retard- 
ed. 

595.  Teaching  the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  500,  504,  Home  Economics  (PSY)  490. 
This  course  will  consider  (1)  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  and  (2)  programs 
maintained  in  public  schools,  institutions,  private  agen- 
cies, and  sheltered  workshops  to  prepare  them  for  opti- 
mum functioning  with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mobility, 
employment,  literacy,  etc.,  from  both  the  curricular  and 
methodological  aspects  of  education. 

Physical  Limited  (EXC) 

575.  Nature  of  Physical  Limitations. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500. 
Nature  and  causes  of  motor  handicaps  with  emphasis  on 
cerebral  palsy.  Contributions  of  various  terapies,  equip- 
ment, and  services  of  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  speech  correction,  and  play  therapy. 

576.  Educating  Physically  Limited  Children. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  500  and 
515. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  mate- 
rials and  modifications  of  methodology  to  meet  the 
needs  of  motor  handicapped  children. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching:  The  Motor  Handi- 
capped. 

Emotional  Disturbance  (EXC) 

520.     Behavioral  Disorders  in  the  Classroom. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing  in  educa- 
tion. 

Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  disturb- 
ances and  effects  of  learning  and  educational  adjust- 
ments. Basic  alterations  in  school  program  are  discussed. 
Specific  courses  goals  are  implemented  by  practicum 
experiences. 

527.  Teaching  Procedures  for  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  500,  PSY  623,  EXC  520. 
Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  disturbed  children.  Emphasizes  inter- 
vention techniques  and  behavior  management, 
educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial  teach- 
ing, and  the  relationship  process. 

Note:  There  is  no  program  leading  to  an  undergraduate 
degree  in  the  emotional  disturbance  area.  All  degree- 
offering  programs  are  at  the  master's  level  and  above.  For 
further  information  see  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin 
and/or  contact  Head,  Education  of  Disturbed  Children. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  (SPA) 

570.  Survey  of  Speech  Problems. 
The  introductory  course  for  those  majoring  in  speech 
pathology.  Acts  as  course  for  the  classroom  teacher  who 
wishes  to  become  informed  about  speech  problems  and 
as  a  course  for  students  majoring  in  speech.  A  study  of 
the  major  etiology  and  basic  therapy  for  all  types  of 
speech   defects,  with   a  concentration   on   those   most 
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commonly  found  in  the  classroom. 

345.  September  School  Practicum  in  Speech  Pathology. 
1-3  hours. 

400.  Special  Problems  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiol- 
ogy.  1-5  hours. 

Adapation  of  the  speech  pathology  and  audiology  cur- 
riculum to  the  individual  needs  of  mature  students.  A 
detailed  outline  of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in 
conference  by  the  student  and  instructor  and  approved 
by  the  head  of  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

412.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Speech  Mecha- 
nism. 3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing, 
phonation,  resonance,  and  articulation  for  speech;  a  stu- 
dy of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice  and  speech. 

413.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Hearing  Mecha- 
nism. 3  hours. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle  and  inner  ear 
structures;  auditory  pathways  leading  to  and  including 
the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary  auditory  projection  areas 
in  the  cortex. 

414.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science. 

The  physical  properties  of  sound;  basic  psychoacoustics; 
the  human  speech  mechanism  as  a  sound  source  and 
resonator;  acoustic  properties  of  vowels  and  consonants; 
sound  spectrum  relationships  of  vocal  pitch,  loudness, 
and  voice  quality;  basic  instrumentation. 

450.  (Psychology)  Language  Development. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304  or  equivalent  and  PSY  490  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior;  lan- 
guage development  norms. 

451.  Speech  and  Language  Problems  in  the  Classroom. 
A  consideration  of  speech  and  language  problems  on  the 
basis  of  classroom  involvement;  basic  information  in 
speech  and  language  development  and  interferring  fac- 
tors. 

477.     Introduction  to  Audiology. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the 
pathologies  causing  hearing  loss,  and  basic  theory  of 
hearing  evaluations.  A  survey  of  educational,  psychologi- 
cal and  medical  rehabilitation  for  persons  with  a  loss. 
Practice  in  pure  tone  audiometry. 

473.  Psychology  of  Deafness. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  471. 

A  study  of  the  development,  adjustment,  and  education- 
al needs  of  the  deaf,  including  mental  development,  per- 
sonality development,  emotional  adjustment,  and  social 
maturity;  the  aptitudes,  special  abilities  and  associate 
handicaps  of  the  deaf. 

474.  Articulatory  Disorders  of  Speech. 

Etiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  functional 
and  organic  disorders  of  voice  and  articulation.  Develop- 
ment of  a  therapeutic  program  and  lesson  plans. 

475.  Functional  Voice  Disorders.  3  hours. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to 
functional  causes;  etiologies  and  therapies. 

476.  Stuttering:  Etiology  and  Therapy.  3  hours. 
Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering  whether  based 


on  neurophysiological,  emotional,  or  learning  factors. 
The  development  of  an  integrated  therapy  based  on 
modern  research. 

477.  Clinical  Audiology  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413,  471. 

Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of  hear- 
ing, including  simple  and  complex  stimuli,  threshold  and 
supra-threshold  measurements,  and  pure  tone  speech 
audiometric  measures. 

478.  Clinical  Audiology  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413,  471,  477. 

The  study  of  the  rationale  and  procedures  of  advanced 
tests  used  for  differentiating  between  types  of  audiotory 
disorders. 

479.  Speech  Audiometry  and  Hearing  Aids.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  using  speech  mate- 
rials in  hearing  evaluations  and  hearing  aid  selections; 
the  design  and  physical  characteristics  of  hearing  aids. 

499.  Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 

501,  502,  503,  504,  505,  506,  507,  508,  509,  510.  Clinical 
Practice  in  Speech  Pathology.  10  hours;  2  hours  each 
course. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  412  (dependent  on  content  cours- 
es and  practicum  courses  taken  previously). 
Supervised  clinical  practice  in  speech  pathology  includ- 
ing functional  and  organic  disorders;  speech  problems 
provided  for  observation  and  clinical  practice  include 
articulation,  vocie,  delayed  speech,  stuttering,  and  apha- 
sia; in  addition,  speech  problems  associated  with  cleft 
palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  hearing  loss  are  included  in 
the  therapy  program.  As  the  student  progresses  in  the 
program,  the  level  of  case  severity  and  responsibility  will 
increase. 

577,  572,  573,  574,  575,  526,  517,  518,  519,  520.  Clinical 
Practice  in  Audiology.  10  hours;  2  hours  each  course. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  413  (dependent  on  content  cours- 
es and  practicum  courses  taken  previously). 
Clinical  and  field  experience  in  audiology  including  neo- 
natal testing,  pediatric  audiology,  public  school  screen- 
ing, work  with  the  pre-school  deaf,  auditory  training  and 
speech  reading,  noise  measurements  and  hearing  con- 
servation, electro-physiology,  neuroaudiology,  otologic 
audiology  and  geriatric  audiology. 

534.     Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies,  iden- 
tification of  speech  defects,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  referral,  examination  and  correction.  Clinical  demon- 
strations in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Speech  School. 

538.  Program  Administration  in  Speech  Pathology.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  474. 

Methods  for  finding,  selecting  and  scheduling  speech 
cases  in  the  public  schools,  clinics,  etc.  The  organization- 
al and  administrative  problems  in  keeping  records,  re- 
porting and  coordinating  speech  pathology  activities. 
Discussion  of  professional  responsibilities,  relationships 
with  other  professional  persons,  and  current  trends  in 
the  profession. 

539.  Advanced  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech 
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combined  with  intensive  readings,  conferences,  and  dis- 
cussions. 

546, 547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Speech  Pathology.  1 5 
hours. 

575.  Directed  Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 
Adaptation  of  the  speech  pathology  curriculum  to  the 
individual  needs  of  mature  students.  A  detailed  outline 
of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in  conference  by  the 
student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the  head  of 
speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

576.  Directed  Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  pathology. 
Continuation  of  SPA  575,  but  content  must  be  different. 

578.  Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  471. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by  the 
hearing  handicapped;  procedures  for  improving  com- 
munication by  means  of  speech  reading  and  auditory 
training. 

579.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Children. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471,  578. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  procedures  used  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  child. 
Both  the  historical  development  and  current  trends  in 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  reviewed.  Su- 
pervised clinical  practice. 

580.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Adults.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  413,  471,  578. 

The  social,  educational,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
hearing  handicapped  adults.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  adjustment  needs  of  the  older  person  with  gradually 
increasing  hearing  impairment.  Supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice. 

587.     Hearing  Conservation. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  313,  471. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  for  the  detection  of  patho- 
logical noise  and  the  correction  of  its  effects  on  the 
human  hearing  mechanism  in  the  community,  industry 
and  the  military. 

582.  Teaching  Language  to  the  Hearing  Impaired. 

A  study  of  the  practices  and  procedures  in  teaching  lan- 
guage to  the  hearing  impaired,  with  a  review  of  the  his- 
torical philosophies  and  methods,  and  a  review  of  the 
current  literature. 

583.  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Hearing  Impaired. 
Theory,  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching  speech  to 
the  hearing  impaired. 

584.  Curriculum  for  the  Hearing  Impaired. 

A  study  of  the  planning  and  presentation  of  curriculum 
to  the  pre-school  and  elementary  hearing  impaired,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  the  program  available  and  tech- 
niques in  the  modification  of  published  programs  and 
book  series. 

READING  EDUCATION  (ERD) 

Head:  Mason. 

400.  Problem  in  Reading' Education. 

401.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  includ- 
ing methods,  techniques,  and  materials,  from  first 
through  twelfth  grades. 


402.  The  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabili- 
ties. 

Causes  of  reading  disability:  methods  of  diagnosis;  pro- 
cedures and  materials  for  corrective  work,  group  and 
individual. 

403.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  development  of  reading  skills  needed  by  students  in 
grades  7-12  for  success  in  school  subjects. 

404.  Adult  Literacy  —  Basic  Reading  Needs. 

An  examination  of  the  causal  factors  contributing  to 
adult  illiteracy  and  of  those  methods  and  materials  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  adults  to  read. 

405.  Materials  for  Reading  Instruction. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  reading  materials  from  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  (ESW) 

(For  other  courses  in  social  work,  See  School  of  Social 
Work  Bulletin) 

400.     Problem  in  School  Social  Work. 

500.     School  Social  Work. 

Basic  problems  faced  by  school  social  workers,  selected 

on  the  basis  of  group  needs. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  (ESC) 

Head:  Shrum. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Science. 

339.  Elementary  Science  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EEL  334. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Science  Education. 

346,  347,  348.     Student  Teaching  in  Science. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Science  Education. 

502.     Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation   in 
teaching  biilogical  and  physical  sciences  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 
(ESS) 

Head:  Rice. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Secondary  Social  Sciences. 
Current  status  and  trends  with  illustrations  of  selected 
teaching  strategies  and  media  for  both  cognitive  and 
affective  learning. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Secondary  Social  Sciences. 
Prerequisite:  ESS  335  and  345. 

Development  of  instructional  objectives  and  the  exam- 
ination and  application  of  instructional  procedures,  utili- 
zation of  media  and  methods  of  evaluation. 

340.  Elementary  Social  Studies  Methods.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  ECS  334,  but  usually  will  be  scheduled  con- 
currently with  ECS  334. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials  and  tech- 
niques in  social  studies  for  elementary  schools. 
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345.     School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social  Science. 
One  week  of  in-school  observation  and  practical  expe- 
rience followed  by  seminar  meetings. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Social  Science  Education. 

499.  Research  Seminar  in  Social  Science  Education. 
Post-student  teaching  seminar  on  selected  topics  related 
to  curriculum  and  instruction. 

503.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 
The  examination  and  application  of  instructional  proce- 
dures and  materials  focusing  upon  the  cognitive  and 
affective  processes  relevant  to  elementary  school  social 
studies  education. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Sciences. 
Design  and  implementation  of  teaching  strategies  and 
media  selection  and  utilization  appropriate  to  specific 
cognitive  and  affective  learning  problems  in  the  social 
sciences. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Social  Sci- 
ences. 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  (ESP) 

Head:  Veal. 

336.  Procedures  for  Teaching  Speech  in  the  Secondary 
School. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Secondary  Speech. 

346,  347,  348.  Student  Teaching  in  Secondary  Speech. 
400.     Special  Problem  in  Secondary  Speech. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching  Speech. 

593.     (SPC)  Speech  for  the  Elementary  Teacher. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  (EST) 

Head:  Dickerson. 

345a,  b,  c.  School  Practicum  (By  Departments).  1-3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  and  enrollment  in  a 
teacher  education  program. 

Supervised,  two-week  period  of  observation-participa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  a  public 
school  in  or  near  the  student's  residence. 

500.  Elementary  Student  Teaching:  Curriculum,  Mate- 
rials, and  Methods.  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  EXX  304,  335,  336  or  the  equivalent,  one  year 
of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  student  teach- 
ing for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  for  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  lieu  of  regular  student  teaching. 
Sectioned  by  teaching  field.  Offered  only  in  the  first 
six-week  session  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Not  open  to 
students  following  the  regular  program  for  certification. 

507.  Junior  High  Student  Teaching:  Curriculum,  Mate- 
rials, and  Methods.  10  hours. 

502.  Secondary  Student  Teaching:  Curriculum,  Mate- 
rials, and  Methods.  10  hours. 

570.  Fundamentals  in  the  Supervision  of  Student 
Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher  per- 
sonnel. 
Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  and  practices  in 


the  supervision  of  student  teaching  and  other  profes- 
sional laboratory  experiences. 

577.     Internship  in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  EST  510  and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work  program;  directed  supervision  of  student 

teaching. 

572.  Investigations  in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teach- 
ing. 

Prerequisite:  EST  510  and  511  and  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student  teach- 
ing, emphasizing  research  in  problems  of  student  teach- 
ing. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  (By  Departments).  15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Curriculum  and  methods  and  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  required  education  and  teaching  field 
courses. 

Prospective  teachers  are  placed  in  selected  schools  for 
an  entire  quarter,  during  which  they  are  supervised  in 
actual  teaching  in  their  chosen  field. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EVO) 

Chairman:  O'Kelley.  Heads:  O'Kelley,  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation; Calhoun,  Business  Education;  Sanders,  Distrib- 
utive Education;  Cross,  Home  Economics  Education; 
Pollock,  Industrial  Arts  Education;  Fowler,  Trade  &  Indus- 
trial Education.  Coordinator:  Milliken,  Health  Occupa- 
tions Education. 

400.     Problems  in  Vocational  Education. 

503.  Coordination  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching  Vocational  Education. 

546,  547,  548.     Internship  in  Vocational  Education. 
Courses  leading  to  certification  in  various  teaching  fields 
in  vocational  education  are  listed  by  departments. 

Agricultural  Education  (EAG) 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Agricultural  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Agricultural  Education. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

349.     Seminar  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Prerequisite:  EAG  546,  547,  548. 

Problems  emerging  from  experiences  in  student  teach- 
ing. 

400.     Problem  in  Agricultural  Education. 

505.     Problems  of  Teaching  Agricultural  Education. 

546,  547,  548.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Prerequisite:  EAF  546,  547,  548  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  students  will  be  permitted  to  participate  in  se- 
lected on-going  educational  programs  involving  specific 
types  of  experiences  consistent  with  the  student's  voca- 
tional objectives. 

Business  Education  (EBE) 

J00.     Beginning  Shorthand.  3  hours. 
Gregg  shorthand  theory,  development  of  skill  in  word- 
building,  writing,  and  dictation  of  practiced   material 
from  business  vocabulary. 
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307.     Intermediate  Shorthand.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Education  300. 
Theory  reinforcement,  improving  speed  and  accuracy  in 
taking  dictation  on  both  practiced  and  new-matter  ma- 
terials, and  transcription  at  the  typewriter. 

302.  Advanced  Shorthand.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Education  301. 
Development  of  dictation  speed  on  unfamiliar  material; 
emphasizes  handling  of  materials,  vocabulary  shortcuts, 
and  efficient  transcription  techniques. 

303.  Beginning  Typewriting.  2  hours. 
Introductory  typewriting  for  personal  or  vocational  use. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  mastery  of  touch  control  of 
keyboard  characters  and  operator  parts.  Basic  introduc- 
tory skills  are  acquired  in  correct  typewriting  techniques, 
composing,  and  application  of  typewriting  skill  to  simple 
manuscripts,  tabulation,  etc. 

304.  Intermediate  Typewriting.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Education  303. 

Emphasizes  development  of  skill  building  for  speed, 
control,  techniques,  application  of  skill  to  problems  and 
orms,  proofing  and  correction  techniques. 

305.  Advanced  Typewriting.  3  hours. 

Emphasizes  the  application  of  typewriting  skills  to  pro- 
duction of  letters,  statistical  copy,  tabulation,  forms  and 
manuscripts. 

306.  Transcription.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Education  302. 

Developing  transcription  skills  through  varying  dictation 
speeds  and  through  continued  emphasis  on  rapid  and 
accurate  production  of  mailable  transcripts. 

370.     Business  Office  Procedures. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  302,  305  or  equivalent. 
Secretarial  traits  and  duties;  filing;  operation  of  dictating, 
duplicating,  calculating  and  other  office  machines. 

377.     Business  Machines. 

Practicum  in  the  use  of  office  machines;  adding  ma- 
chines, calculating  machines,  accounting  machines,  and 
key-punch  machines. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Business  Education. 
Corequisite:  Business  Education  336. 

Determining  curriculum  content  and  planning  instruc- 
tional programs  in  business  education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Business  Education. 
Corequisite:  Business  Education  335. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  teaching  materials,  methods, 
and  techniques  in  business  education.  Includes  directed 
observation,  lesson  planning,  and  limited  actual  teaching 
in  various  business  education  fields. 

345.     Practicum  in  Business  Education.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing. 
A  two-week  laboratory  in  a  public  school  designed  to 
introduce  the  future  teacher  to  many  activities  centered 
about  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 

400.     Problem  in  Business  Education.  1-10  hours. 

407.     Business  Communication. 

Principles  and  practices  in  the  oral  and  written  commu- 
nication of  business;  collecting,  organizing,  and  inter- 
preting data. 

507.  Theory  and  Principles  in  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing for  Teachers. 


Prerequisite:  Business  Education  302,  305,  336,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Teaching  theory,  psychological  principles  of  skill  build- 
ing, and  evaluation. 

502  Principles  and  Problems  of  Basic  Business  Subjects 
for  Teachers. 

Development  of  objectives,  materials,  procedures,  stu- 
dent motivation  and  evaluation  of  the  basic  business 
fields. 

503.  Advanced  Office  Practice  and  Machines  for 
Teachers. 

Unit  development,  teaching  procedures,  equipment  and 
material  selection,  standards,  and  evaluation  in  the 
teaching  of  office  machines  and  office  practice. 

504.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting for  Teachers. 

Materials,  teaching  procedures,  standards  and  evaluation 
in  the  teaching  of  the  accounting  cycle. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Business  Education. 
Instructional  objectives,  procedures  and  evaluation  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  student  growth. 

507.  Principles  of  Office  Management. 

Scientific  office  management:  principles,  equipment,  su- 
pervision, office  records  and  reports,  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, environment,  selection  and  training  of  office 
personnel. 

508.  Business  Data  Processing. 

Functions  and  techniques  of  data  handling,  unit  record 
systems,  electronic  data  processing  systems,  number  sys- 
tems, central  processing  unit,  internal  processing,  the 
programming  function,  input-output,  media,  magnetic 
tapes. 

572.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Business  Ed- 
ucation. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  vocational 
education  with  emphasis  upon  business  education;  fed- 
eral legislation  for  vocational  education,  and  administra- 
tion of  federally  aided  programs;  vocational  and 
technical  education  programs  in  industry;  changing 
manpower  needs  and  new  media  and  retraining  proce- 
dures as  instruments  for  updating  vocational  programs. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Business  Education. 
15  hours. 

576.  (Home  Economics)  Family  Finance  and  Consumer 
Education. 

Economic  factors  related  to  sound  consumer  education; 
planning  income  and  expenses  for  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies, sources  of  family  income,  budgets,  banking  services 
and  their  use,  income  tax  records  and  returns,  property 
and  other  taxes,  installment  buying,  risks,  and  planning 
for  growth  and  stability  in  family  income. 

Distributive  Education  (EDE) 

700.     Introduction  to  Distributive  Education. 
Aims,  organization,  and  activities  of  a  distributive  educa- 
tion program. 

200.     Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Basic. 
Overview  of  on-the-job  experiences  in  distributive  ed- 
ucation with  work  experience  in  marketing  and  distrib- 
ution. 
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307.     Organization  of  Distributive  Education. 
The  distributive  education  program  at  the  Federal,  state, 
and  local  level;  duties  of  the  teacher-coordinator;  opera- 
tion of  the  adult  distributive  education  program;  visits  to 
programs  in  operation. 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Distributive  Education. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Distributive  Education. 
345a,  b,  c.     School  Practicum  in  Distributive  Education. 
400.     Special  Problem  in  Distributive  Education. 

499.  Research  Seminar  in  Distributive  Education. 

500.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Sales. 
Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  sales  or  sales-supporting  business. 

507.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Junior 
Management. 

Directed  work-experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  supervisory  and  junior  manage- 
ment positions. 

502.     Adult  Distributive  Education. 

Objectives,  problems,  organization,  and  promotion  of 

adult  distributive  education  training. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

506.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Distributive  Education. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. 

Health  Occupations  Education  (EHO) 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  for  Health  Occupations. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Health  Ocupations  Educa- 
tion. 

345.  School  Practicum  in  Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion. 

400.  Special  Problems  in  Health  Occupations  Educa- 
tion. 

500.  Performance  Specification  in  Health  Occupations. 
Identifying  and  specifying  performance  requirements  for 
jobs  in  health  as  a  basis  for  instructional  planning. 

507.  Instructional  Strategies  for  Health  Occupations 
Education. 

Means  for  optimizing  learning  conditions  for  students  of 
varying  ability  levels  enrolled  in  health  occupations  ed- 
ucation programs. 

502.  Health  Occupations  Program  Design. 

Factors  impinging  upon  selection  of  curriculum  design 
for  health  occupations  education  programs. 

503.  Instructional  Planning  —  Health  Occupations  Ed- 
ucation. 

Procedures  for  selecting  and  organizing  course  content, 
maximizing  media  utilization,  managing  the  learning  en- 
vironment, and  assessing  student  achievement  in  class- 
room, laboratory,  and  clinical  settings. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Health  Occupations 
Education. 

Home  Economics  Education  (EHE) 

335.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Home  Economics. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion. 


345.  September  School  Practicum  in  Home  Economics. 
400.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  (EIA) 

700.  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four  double  periods. 
General  survey  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  tools,  and 
procedures. 

707.     Beginning  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four  double 

periods. 

Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  industrial  arts 

woodworking  projects. 

702.  Industrial  Arts  Drafting.  One  single  and  four  dou- 
ble periods. 

Reading  and  writing  a  graphic  language;  developing 
working  drawings  which  have  application  to  industrial 
arts  projects. 

300.  Advanced  General  Shop.  One  single  and  four  dou- 
ble periods. 

A  continuation  of  Industrial  Arts  100  in  which  the  stu- 
dent works  on  advanced  projects  and  gains  experience 
in  carrying  on  a  general  shop  program. 

305.  Advanced  Woodwork.  One  single  and  four  double 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  EIA  101. 

A  continuation  fo  beginning  woodwork  with  more  em- 
phasis on  power  machinery. 

370.  Metal  Technology.  One  single  and  four  double  pe- 
riods. 

Planning,  construction,  and  finishing  of  projects  in  met- 
al; development  of  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools. 

375.     Power  Machines. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  study  of  the  production  and  utilization  of  power  in 

modern  industry  and  transportation.  Consideration  will 

be  given  to  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  electronic,  diesel  and 

jet  systems. 

320.     Basic  Electrical  Technology.  One  single  and  four 

double  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

Introductory  electricity  and  electronics;  application  of 

principles  to  projects. 

326.  Advanced  Drafting.  One  single  and  four  double 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  EIA  102. 

A  continuation  of  beginning  drafting.  Advanced  prob- 
lems in  drafting  and  machine  design  are  studied. 

328.     Industrial  Arts  Design.  One  single  and  four  dougle 

periods. 

Prerequisites:  EIA  100,  101,  102,  310,  315,  320. 

Application  of  industrial  art  design  to  student  projects. 

330.     Development  of  American  Industries. 
Common  industrial  materials  and  their  production;  size 
and  cost  estimate;  application  of  mathematics  to  indus- 
trial arts  work. 

332.  Industrial  Arts  and  Handicraft  for  Teachers.  One 
single  and  four  double  periods. 

The  place  and  type  of  industrial  arts  suitable  for  adults, 
camp  counselors,  teachers,  homemakers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  creative  activities. 

335.     Curriculum  Planning  in  Industrial  Arts. 
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336.     Teaching  Procedures  in  Industrial  Arts  Education. 
345a,  b,  c.     School  Practicum  in  Industrial  Arts. 
400.     Special  Problem  in  Industrial  Arts. 

502.  Advanced  Metal  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  metal  technology. 

503.  Power  Machines. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  315. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  power  machines. 

504.  Advanced  Electronics  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  electronics. 

505.  Problems  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  328. 

Individual  problem  in  advanced  drafting. 

546,  547,  548.     Student  Teaching  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Trade  &  Industrial  Education  (ETI) 

335.  Basic  Curriculum  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

336.  Teaching  Procedures  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Ed- 
ucation. 

349.     Seminar  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  3  hours. 

400.     Special  Problem  in  Teaching  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. 

500.     Occupational  Analysis. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within  an 

occupation  for  instructional  content. 

507.     Principles  and  Practices   in    Teaching   Industrial 

Subjects. 

Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative  skills 

and  related  technology:  organization  of  subject  matter, 

lesson  planning  and  student  appraisal. 

502.     Curriculum  Planning  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Sub- 
jects. 


Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  curric- 
ula for  trade  and  technical  courses. 

503.  Instructional  Development  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Subjects. 

Prerequisite:  ETI  502. 

Development  of  courses  of  study,  course  otulines,  in- 
structional material,  and  organization  of  course  content. 

504.  School  Laboratory  Organization  and  Management. 
Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school 
shops  and  laboratories;  selection  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment. 

505.  History  and  Policies  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contributions 
of  vocational  educations;  and  principles  and  laws  under 
which  programs  operate. 

506.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Programs. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  techniques  of  trade  and 
technical  programs  as  related  to  recent  legislation. 

508.  Development  Diversified  Cooperative  Training 
Program  Development. 

Analysis  of  community  training  needs;  relations  between 
school,  community  and  industry;  and  organization  of 
adult  programs. 

509.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Material 
for  Cooperative  Programs. 

Sel-ection,  organization  and  application  of  source  mate- 
rial for  general  and  direct  related  study  in  parttime  coo- 
perative classes. 

570.     Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

577.     School  Laboratory  and  Industrial  Safety. 
Principles  and  practices  involved   in  safety  in  school 
shops  and  laboratories. 

546,  547,  548.  Student  Teaching  in  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education. 
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Courses  in  the  School  of  Environmental  Design  are  de- 
signated LAR,  except  for  ENV  400  and  ENV  600. 

200.     Basic  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Basic  principles  of  design  theory  and  philosophy.  Appli- 
cation through  the  use  of  two  and  three  dimensional 
problems  involving  form,  light,  color,  and  texture. 

202.  Basic  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  200  and  255. 
The  design  concept:  research,  analysis,  synthesis.  A  link- 
ing together  of  basic  design  philosophy  as  outlined  in 
Landscape  Architecture  200,  the  design  concept  and 
practical  design  situations.  The  continuity  of  theory  be- 
tween abstract  and  concrete. 

255.  Architectural  Drafting.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Principles  of  orthographic  projection,  isometric  drawing, 
one  and  two  point  perspective.  Emphasis  on  lettering, 
composition  and  graphic  presentation. 

256.  Architectural  Projections.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  255. 

Use  of  perspective,  drawing  and  various  rendering  tech- 
niques in  presentation  plans. 

272.  History  of  Landscape  Design.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Development  of  the  art  of  landscape  design  from  early 
cultures  to  the  present  with  special  stress  upon  the  trans- 
ition of  styles  and  the  development  of  the  naturalistic 
and  contemporary  periods. 

273.  History  and  Theory  of  Architecture.  Five  lecture 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  272  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  periods  of  architectural  history 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  rationale  of  each  devel- 
opment. Open  to  all  majors  of  all  colleges  and  depart- 
ments. 

303.  Plant  Materials.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  101,  Botany  121. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  plant  keying, 
identification  and  use.  Evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

304.  Planting  Design  I.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  255,  256. 
Analysis  of  plant  elements  and  form.  Emphasis  on  plant 

function  in  the  landscape  composition.  Basic  problems 
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in  planting  design  of  small  areas  with  emphasis  on  orien- 
tation, arrangement  and  human  needs. 

313.     Landscape  Design.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Landscape  Architecture  255,  Agricultural 
Engineering  210  or  other  drafting  experience. 
Introductory  problems  in  landscape  design  with  empha- 
sis on  residential  properties  and  gardens. 

315.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  202  and  350,  basic 
landscape  design  sequence. 

Small  scale  projects  involving  elementary  problems  of 
design.  Emphasis  on  circulation  patterns,  material  char- 
acteristics and  the  use  of  small  elements  of  design  in  the 
landscape. 

316.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 
Intermediate  scale  projects  involving  a  variety  of  top- 
ographical characteristics,  design  elements,  space  and 
circulation  requirements. 

317.  Intermediate  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 

Emphasis  on  park  and  recreational  design  for  various 

population  requirements. 

318.  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  315. 
Urban  and  suburban  design  studies  involving  a  complex- 
ity of  design  elements  featuring  land  use,  ecology  and 
circulation  problems  at  the  gross  level  and  spatial  and 
natural  relationships  at  the  intimate  level. 

319.  Advanced  Landscape  Design  Studio.  Five  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  316. 
Large  scale  projects  with  complex  spatial  and  circulation 
requirements  and  requiring  understanding  of  architec- 
tural and  engineering  problems.  Civic  and  town  design, 
regional  planning. 


320. 
ods. 


Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  laboratory  peri- 


Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  202  and  357;  basic 
architectural  design  sequence. 

Exploration  of  material  and  structural  logic  as  the  basis 
for  architectural  design.  Consideration  of  climatic  and 
environmental  aspects  of  design.  Specific  architectural 
problems  involving  principles  of  circulation. 

322.  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 
Intermediate  architectural   design   involving  repetitive 
design  elements,  larger  structures,  more  complex  circula- 
tion requirements,  modular  coordination  and  architec- 
ture as  space. 

323.  Advanced  Landscape  Ecology.  Five  lecture  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  physical  science  electives. 
Exploration  of  the  ecological  relationship  of  man  and  his 
environment.  Introduces  problems  of  geology,  geogra- 
phy, climatology,  physiology,  pathology,  entomology, 
zoology,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  seek  a  scientific  basis  for 
planning  action. 

333.  Advanced  Architectural  Design  Studio.  Five  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  320. 
Advanced  architectural  design.  Projects  requiring  the  so- 
lution of  structural,  material  and  circulation  functions. 

340.     Professional  Practice  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Five  lecture  periods. 

Professional  practice  and  ethics;  contracts,  reports,  and 

specifications. 

350.  Landscape  Engineering.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  210,  Mathematics 
100  and  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Review  of  the  transit  and  contour  principles.  Emphasis 
placed  on  grading  and  earth  volume  calculations.  Slide 
rule  operation  in  relation  to  grading  computations,  stak- 
ing and  coordinate  layout  and  storm  drainage  proce- 
dures. CPS  terminal  use  and  its  relation  to  site 
engineering. 

351.  Plant  Materials.  Three  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101. 

A  study  of  plant  materials  with  emphasis  on  identifying 
characteristics,  natural  habitat  and  cultural  require- 
ments. Primarily  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

352.  Plant  Materials.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  121,  Horticulture  101 

A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  351  with  em- 
phasis on  herbaceous  plant  materials. 

354.  Planting  Design  II.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  303,  304,  351  and 
352. 

Use  of  plant  material  in  relation  to  other  landscape  el- 
ements. Specific  problems  calling  for  the  knowledge  of 
plant  characteristics  and  requirements.  Preparation  of 
planting  plans  and  specifications. 

355.  Terminal  Problem.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Second  quarter  senior  standing  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  department  head. 

An  advanced  problem  in  landscape  architecture,  which, 
by  its  relative  comprehensiveness,  will  serve  as  a  final 
examination  for  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  the 
program. 

357.     Landscape  Construction.  Five  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  350. 
An  introduction  to  structural  analysis,  hydraulics,  sprin- 
kler irrigation  and  retaining  wall  calculations.  Emphasis 


placed  on  detailing  construction  drawings.  Student  in- 
vestigation of  construction  materials  in  the  landscape. 

358.  Advanced  Landscape  Engineering.  Five  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  350. 
A  continuation  of  site  engineering,  with  emphasis  on 
vertical  alignment,  horizontal  alignment,  super-elevation 
of  roads,  parking  and  the  automobile  as  it  relates  to  land- 
scape site  planning.  An  introduction  to  transition  curves. 

364.     Advanced  Planting  Design.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  354. 
A  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  354.  Primarily 
offered  as  an  elective  to  landscape  architecture  and  hor- 
ticulture majors  desiring  additional  experience  in  plant- 
ing design.  Emphasis  on  large  scale  projects. 

400.  (ENV)  Man  and  the  Physical  Environment.  Five  lec- 
ture periods. 

Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  survey  course  for  non-majors  which  investigates  the 
natural  and  man-made  forces  affecting  environmental 
quality  and  change.  Developed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  participating  role  in  environmental  issues.  Not  open 
to  landscape  architecture  majors. 

453.     City  Planning.  Five  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  272  and  273. 
Background  course  in  city  planning  covering  the  history 
and  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  introducing  the  stu- 
dents to  modern  trends  in  planning.  Designed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  further  study  of  professional  planning. 

525.     Regional  Recreation  Planning.  Three  1-hour  lec- 
tures and  two  1-hour  lab  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  and  Recreation  384 
or  Forest  Resources  355. 

An  approach  to  regional  scale  recreation  planning.  Stu- 
dies of  existing  regional  land  use  recreation  programs, 
their  significance  and  implications  to  individual  park 
planning.  A  look  at  space  requirements,  policies  and  fi- 
nancial considerations  in  the  design  profession. 

527.     Park  Design.  3  hours. 

One  1-hour  lecture  period  and  two  1-hour  lab  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  525. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  specific 

recreational  sites.  Problems  in  diagramming  of  land  use, 

site  surveys,  staging  developments  and  planting  design 

principles. 

554.  Civic  Design.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  453/653. 
The  study  of  techniques  for  urban  development  availa- 
ble to  communities  seeking  to  improve  their  environ- 
ment, including  the  study  of  malls,  parking,  street 
furniture  and  plant  materials,  the  choice  of  color 
schemes  and  signs,  the  renovation  and  modification  of 
buildings  and  facades,  methods  for  preserving  and  re- 
storing historic  buildings  and  sites  and  the  study  of  legis- 
lation and  financial  methods. 

565.  Advanced  Landscape  Construction.  Five  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Landscape  Architecture  358  or  graduate 
standing. 

Engineering  problems  of  an  advanced  nature  offered  as 
an  elective  for  landscape  architecture  majors  and  re- 
quired in  the  graduate  program.  Detailed  study  of  engi- 
neering requirements  for  subdivisions,  land  drainage, 
sewage  disposal,  highway  engineering,  cost  estimating 
and  specification  writing. 
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CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT  (CFD) 

270.     Development  Within  the  Family 
Individual  and  family  development  during  the  life  cycle 
is  considered,  with  special  emphasis  upon  interpersonal 
relationships  among  family  members. 

293.     (Sociology)  Family  Relations. 
Designed  to  assist  students  in  preparation  for  marriage 
and  family  living.  Personal  development  and  family  liv- 
ing, planning  for  marriage,  achieving  a  happy  marriage. 

307.  Special  Problems  in  Child  and  Family  Develop- 
ment. 5-20  hours. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

377,  372.     Practicum  in  Child  and  Family  Development. 

10  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Child  and  Family  Development  395,  492 

and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  experience  in  child  and  family  development 

in  a  variety  of  appropriate  settings. 

390.     Prenatal  and  Infant  Development.  Four  lectures 

and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation  in  the  Infant 

Center. 

A  study  of  the  adjustment  of  the  young  family  through 

pregnancy  and  childbirth.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 

the  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development 

of  the  child  up  to  two  years  of  age. 

395.  (Psychology)  Introduction  to  Child  Development. 
Four  lectures,  one  laboratory  period,  and  one  discussion 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

A  survey  of  the  physical,  cognitive  and  personality  devel- 
opment of  children  with  emphasis  upon  the  years  two  to 
ten. 

397.     Creative  Materials  and  Activities  in  the  Home. 
Prerequisite:  Art  397. 

Functions  of  creative  materials  and  activities  in  the  home 
in  developing  a  closer  family  unity;  types  of  creative 
activities  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  average  home 


with  minimum  special  materials,  equipment,  and  ex- 
penditure. 

407.  A  Survey  of  Marriage  and  Family  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  105  or  Psychology  101  and  con- 
sent of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  modern 
family;  e.g.,  marital  and  sexual  adjustment,  divorce,  alco- 
holism, illegitimacy,  etc. 

408.  (Psychology)  Development  of  the  Young  Child. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation 
in  the  child  development  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  Child  and  Family  De- 
velopment 395  or  equivalent. 

The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development 
of  the  preschool  child,  and  the  origins  of  psychological 
processes  in  laboratory  work;  special  reference  to  tech- 
niques of  guidance. 

409.  Infant  Development. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  408  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  development 
in  infancy.  Supervised  observation  in  Infant  Center  and 
in  selected  homes. 

467.     (Sociology)  The  Family. 

Family  study  from  many  different  angles,  utilizing  data 
from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and  social 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics  and  psychia- 
try. 

492.     Child  Guidance.  Three  lectures,  three  periods  of 
supervised  observation  in  the  child  development  labora- 
tories and  one  period  of  laboratory  discussion. 
Prerequisite:    Child    and    Family    Development    395   or 
equivalent. 

The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  maturation  in  the  pre-school  years.  Princi- 
ples, techniques  and  facilities  for  guidance  of  young 
children. 

495.     Contemporary  Family  Life. 

Prerequisite:  Work  in  child  development,  or  family  rela- 
tions, Sociology  105  or  461. 
A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  the 
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inter-personal  relationships  of  family  members  at  each 
stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 

496.  (Early  Childhood  Education)  Parent  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  395  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in  pro- 
cedure and  techniques  for  working  with  parents.  Oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  participation  with  parent 
groups,  parent  conferences,  and  home  visitations. 

496H,  497H,  498H.  Independent  Reading. 
Prerequisite:  Honors  average  of  3.3;  senior  division 
standing  or  junior  division  honors  certificate. 
Affords  honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in'  individual  study  and  reading 
under  the  direction  of  a  project  director  who  must  be  an 
assistant  professor  or  higher. 

497.  Marriage,  Family,  and  Human  Sexuality. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  various  attitudes,  values,  substantive,  and 
theoretical  materials  on  human  sexuality,  particularly  the 
relation  of  these  two  and  implications  for  interpersonal 
relations  in  marriage  and  the  family. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisites:  (1)  Minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit  and/or 
exeptions  in  college  work;  (2)  students  who  entered  the 
honors  program  as  freshmen  must  hold  junior  division 
honors  program  certificate;  (3)  students  who  entered  the 
honors  program  as  sophomores  or  juniors  must  have  15 
hours  of  honors  credits  with  the  required  3.3  average;  (4) 
students  should  have  at  least  10  hours  of  senior  division 
credit  in  the  subject  of  his  proposed  thesis. 
This  course  provides  opportunity  for  honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 

597.  Program  Activities  for  Nursery  School  and  Kinder- 
garten. 

Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  395  and  one 
additional  related  senior  division  course. 
Course  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for 
children  of  the  pre-school  years,  including  literature,  art, 
music,  nature  study  and  other  materials  for  young  child- 
ren. Practical  experience  with  these  in  child  develop- 
ment laboratories. 

594.  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Theories  and  Ad- 
ministration. Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised 
practice  in  the  child  development  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Child  and  Family  Development  (Psycholo- 
gy) 395  and  one  additional  related  senior  division  course. 
Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of 
group  management  of  children  from  two  through  five 
years;  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and  play  ma- 
terials; administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitation  of  pre-primary  cen- 
ters. 

595.  (Exceptional  Children)  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  Exceptional  Children  500  and  505;  Child  and 
Family  Development  (Psychology)  395. 
Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in  rela- 
tion to  public  and  private  programs  preparing  them  for 
optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mo- 
bility, literacy,  and  employment. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (CLT) 

727.     Consumer  Selection  of  Clothing.  3  hours. 
Aesthetic,  economic,  psychological,  and  sociological  as- 
pects of  clothing  selection.  Open  to  non-majors,  all  are- 
as. 

722.  Basic  Clothing  Construction.  3  hours. 
Three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  121,  or  concurrent. 
Basic  principles  of  clothing  construction  in  relation  to 
fabric,  fit,  and  design  of  the  garment.  Open  to  non-home 
economics  majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

723.  Accelerated  Clothing  Construction.  3  hours. 
Three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  121,  or  concurrent. 
Application  of  principles  with  emphasis  on  fitting  and 
advanced  construction  techniques.  For  students  with  ex- 
perience; admission  based  on  placement  test.  Open  to 
eligible  non-home  economics  majors,  with  consent  of 
instructor. 

270.  Textiles  and  Clothing  for  Consumers. 
Introduction  to  textile  study  with  emphasis  on  selection, 
use,  performance  and  care  of  textile  products  in  near 
environment.  Clothing  selection  for  individuals  with  rec- 
ognition of  aesthetic,  social,  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic factors  related  to  dress. 

223.  Clothing  for  the  Family.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  121  and  224. 
Physiological,  psychological,  artistic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  clothing  as  related  to  clothing  needs. 
Individual  reports,  field  trips.  Open  to  non-majors,  all 
areas,  with  consent  of  instructor. 

224.  Elementary  Textiles.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111  or  121. 
Introduction  to  textile  study  from  fibers  to  finished  fab- 
rics; history,  developments,  properties,  and  performance 
characteristics.  Emphasis  on  consumer  selection  for  suit- 
able end-uses  and  care.  Open  to  non-majors,  all  areas 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

301.     Special  Problems  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  5-20 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 

Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 

study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

321.     Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  121,  122  or  123,  and 
224;  Art  120  or  300. 

Advanced  dressmaking  techniques  in  handling  various 
types  of  textile  fabrics;  clothing  selection  based  on  aes- 
thetic, physical  and  psychological  factors. 

360.     Advanced  Textiles.  Four  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  224  and  Chemistry 
261. 

Advanced  study  of  fiber  properties  and  fabric  character- 
istics. Introduction  to  basic  testing  procedures  used  in 
analysis  for  end-use  performance.  Special  projects;  field 
trips. 

363.  Costume  Design.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 
Study  of  apparel  design  in  relation  to  elements  and  prin- 
ciples involved.  Influence  of  the  fashion  industry  and 
socio-cultural  factors.  Application  to  the  consumer,  the 
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seamstress,  and  the  creator  of  clothing  design.  Open  to 
non-majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  fall  quar- 
ter. 

463.     Historic  Costume. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

A  study  of  historic  costume  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present;  socio-economic,  political  and  religious  influ- 
ences on  dress.  Offered  fall  quarter. 

567.     Clothing  and  Textile  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321;  Marketing  360;  or 
by  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile  indus- 
tries. Factors  related  to  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  apparel  and  household  textiles;  special 
problems;  field  trips.  Offered  winter  quarter. 

562.  Tailoring.  Four  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 

Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques 
employed  in  custom  made  garments. 

563.  Illustrative  Materials  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Four 
double  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321. 
Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems  related 
to  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles. Designed  for  teachers,  extension  home  economists, 
and  other  specialized  groups. 

564.  Pattern  Design  and  Draping.  Four  double  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Clothing  and  Textiles  321  and  562. 
Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and  con- 
structing garments;  emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in  color, 
line  and  texture.  Offered  spring  quarter. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  (FDN) 

775.     Family  Meal  Preparation  and  Serving.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Introductory  course  in  foods  and  nutrition.  Relates  nutri- 
tional needs  of  family  members  to  the  planning,  prepara- 
tion, and  service  of  meals. 

270.     Human  Nutrition  and  Food. 

Relationship  of  nutritional  needs  and  food  choices  to  the 

optimal  health  of  the  individual  during  his  life  cycle. 

301.  Special  Problems  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  5-12 
hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

306.  Foods.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  115  and  Chemistry  261. 
Principles  of  cookery  through  analysis  of  basic  recipes; 
the  application  of  principles  in  preparation  of  commonly 
used  foods;  evaluation  of  products;  some  experimenta- 
tion. Practical  examination  required. 

350.     Advanced  Meal  Planning  and  Serving.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  nutrition  115. 
Basic  information  on  food  selection,  buying,  and  prep- 
aration of  family  meals.  Principles  of  cookery,  cost  com- 
parisons, and  meal  service  are  included. 

357.  Foundations  of  Nutrition.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  101,  Chemistry  261  and  Foods  and 
Nutrition  115. 


The  requirement  of  different  individuals  for  energy,  pro- 
tein, minerals,  and  vitamins;  food  as  a  source  of  daily 
requirements;  and  the  relation  of  food  and  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  an  individual  to  physical  fitness. 

354.  Quantity  Cookery.  One  lecture  and  four  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306. 
A  study  of  cookery  methods  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  foods  for  institutional  or  quantity  service.  Pro- 
vides for  use  of  institutional  equipment,  determination 
of  food  costs,  experience  in  large  cafeteria,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  serving  of  meals. 

357.  Food  Demonstration.  3  hours. 
Three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306  or  350. 

A  continuation  of  Foods  306  or  350.  Taught  by  student 
demonstrations  which  illustrate  principles  of  cookery. 
Major  emphasis  is  on  demonstration  techniques. 

358.  Individual  and  Family  Nutrition.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  115. 
A  study  of  nutrition  needs  of  the  family  and  its  individ- 
uals. Includes  a  study  of  food  costs  in  relation  to  nutritive 
value.  Open  to  all  students. 

372.  Institution  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343. 
A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  management 
and  organization  of  public  and  private  institutions  such 
as  hospitals,  school  food  departments,  and  commercial 
units;  selection  of  material  and  equipment;  planning  and 
placing  equipment  in  food  units. 

479.  (Food  Science)  Nutritional  Aspects  of  Food  Sci- 
ence. 

Prerequisites:  Food  Science  414,  Biochemistry  301,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  nutritional  properties  of  food,  and  the 
effects  of  modern  technology  on  nutritional  quality. 

457.     Evaluation  of  Foods  and  Food  Products.  Four  lec- 
ture periods  and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306  or  350  and  351  or 
358. 

A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  home  and  in  quantity  food  service;  crite- 
ria for  evaluating  new  food  items  and  the  effects  of  new 
processes  on  edible  quality  and  nutritive  value. 

452.  Advanced  Nutrition.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  351  and  Chemistry  451 
or  equivalents. 

Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional  sta- 
tus; study  and  evaluation  of  low-cost  diets.  Methods  in 
vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry  and  urinalysis.  Offered 
winter  quarter. 

453.  Nutrition  in  Disease. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  353  or  452. 
The  modification  needed  in  normal  diet  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
study  of  digestive  diseases,  diabetes,  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  to  general  malnutrition.  Offered  spring  quar- 
ter. 

455.     Nutrition  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  350  and  358  or  equiva- 
lents. 
Fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  during  infancy  and 
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early  childhood.  Laboratory  work  in  infant  laboratory 
and  nursery  school. 

458.     Readings  in  Nutrition. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  351  or  equivalent. 
Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowl- 
edge on  selected  topics  from  the  field  of  nutrition.  The 
course  is  designed  specifically  for  those  who  wish  to 
bring  their  knowledge  of  nutrition  up  to  date. 

496H,  49/ 'H,  498H.  Independent  Reading  and /or  Pro- 
jects. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  honors  average  of  3.3;  senior 
division  standing  or  junior  division  honors  certificate. 
Affords  honors  students  of  senior  division  standing  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  individual  study  and  some  bas- 
ic research  approaches  under  the  direction  of  a  project 
director  who  must  be  an  assistant  professor  or  higher. 

499H.     Honors  Thesis. 

Prerequisites:  (1)  Minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit  and/or 
exemptions  in  college  work;  (2)  students  who  entered 
the  honors  program  as  freshmen  must  hold  the  junior 
division  honors  program  certificate;  (3)  students  who 
entered  the  honors  program  as  sophomores  or  juniors 
must  have  15  hours  of  honors  credit  with  the  required  3.3 
average;  (4)  students  should  have  at  least  10  hours  of 
senior  division  credit  in  the  subject  of  his  proposed  the- 
sis. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  honors  students  to 
undertake  individual  research  in  the  field  of  his  major  or 
in  a  closely  related  field. 

550.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Foods.  Two  lectures 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306,  351  or  equivalents. 
Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  changes 
in  foods  that  influence  the  quality  of  foods  and  food 
products.  Experimental  methods  used  on  preparation  of 
gels,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  cere- 
al products. 

554.  Experimental  Foods.  Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  306,  351  or  equivalents. 
Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
meats,  batters,  doughs,  and  fats  on  the  quality  of  prepar- 
ed products. 

572.     Advanced  Institution  Management  Practice.  Two 
conferences  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Food  and  Nutrition  372,  354,  and  574. 
Principles  of  management  and  analysis  of  practices  ob- 
served in  management  and  operation  of  institutional 
food  services. 

574.     Institution  Food  Purchasing. 

A  study  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading, 

cost  control  and  distribution  of  food  and  food  products. 


HOUSING  AND  HOME 
MANAGEMENT  (HMG) 

775.     Home  Planning  and  Furnishing. 
A  basic  course  in  furnishing  the  home  for  contemporary 
living.  Students  have  opportunity  to  apply  design  princi- 
ples in  planning  furnishings  for  homes. 


270.     Shelter  and  Man. 

A  study  of  structures,  furnishings,  equipment  and  envi- 
ronmental surroundings  man  chooses  for  his  family's 
shelter  and  the  influence  of  human  needs,  values,  re- 
sources and  goals  on  his  decisions. 

301.  Special  problems  in  Housing  and  Home  Manage- 
ment. 5-20  hours. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  senior  division  coursework. 
Designed  for  the  senior  major  to  permit  independent 
study  and  research  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

343.  Selection,  Use  and  Care  of  Household  Equipment. 
Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Foods  and  Nutrition  115;  Housing  and 
Home  Management  175;  Clothing  and  Textiles  224. 
A  study  of  household  equipment  in  relation  to  principles 
of  operation.  Basic  information  about  utilities,  kitchen 
and  laundry  planning  and  home  lighting. 

364.     Principles  of  Family  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  105. 

Changes  in  economic  requirement  during  the  family  life 
cycle;  forces  affecting  the  economic  welfare  of  families 
in  this  country.  Focused  on  consumer  credit,  savings  and 
investment,  insurance,  home  ownership  and  estate  plan- 
ning. 

368.  Home  Management  Theory.  3  hours. 
Three  lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

Study  of  concepts  underlying  family  managerial  behav- 
ior. Case  studies  of  multi-problem  families  are  analyzed; 
solutions  are  suggested  and  evaluated. 

369.  Home  Management  Practicum.  Informal  labora- 
tory. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343  and 
368. 

Informal  laboratory  experience  for  integrating  compe- 
tencies from  all  areas  of  home  economics  with  those  of 
personal  and  family  management.  Creative  problem 
solving  utilizing  material  and  personal  resources  for  at- 
tainment of  individual  and  group  goals. 

376.  Housing.  3  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  one  double  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175,  343, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Present-day  family  housing  needs  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  safety,  environment,  finance,  ownership;  types  of 
dwellings;  minimum  standards. 

377.  Practical  Home  Furnishings.  3  hours. 
One  lecture  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  refinishing  of  furniture  and 
construction  of  furnishings  for  the  home;  a  study  of 
woods  and  wood  finishes  used  for  furniture;  upholstery 
techniques;  making  curtains,  draperies,  and  slipcovers. 

378.  Housing  Design  and  Construction. 
Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175. 

A  basic  course  in  the  elements  of  house  design  and  con- 
struction including  drafting,  residential  construction  and 
design,  and  professional  relationships  with  architects 
and  interior  designers. 

464.     Family  Social  and  Economic  Systems. 
Prerequisites:  Economics  105  or  106  and  Sociology  105  or 
one  senior  division  course  in  related  field. 
Systems  analysis  of  research  on  the  family  as  an  income 
producing  and  income  utilizing  unit;  application  of  soci- 
ological theory  and  research  to  economics  of  the  house- 
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hold;  implications  on  family  structural  characteristics  on 
the  family  as  supplier  and  demander  of  inputs  and  out- 
puts in  relation  to  economic  systems,  and  feedback  con- 
sequences for  families. 

477a,  b.  Guided  United  States  Tours  in  Housing  and 
Furnishings.  4  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Two  400  level  courses  in  housing  or  furnish- 
ings or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  systematic  study  of  residential  architecture,  interiors, 
and  furnishings  as  found  in  restored  and  reconstructed 
areas  of  the  United  States.  Museums  which  feature  dec- 
orative accessories  and  furniture,  design  studios,  show 
rooms  and/or  manufacturing  plants  will  be  visited.  A 
maximum  of  10  quarter  hours  credit  earned  in  tour  expe- 
rience may  be  applied  to  any  one  degree.  Offered  sum- 
mer quarter. 

472a,  b.  Foreign  Study  Tour  in  Housing  and  Furnishings. 
5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  475  or 
equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  on-site  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  resi- 
dential architecture  and  interiors  and  appropriate  manu- 
facturing and  design  centers  in  selected  areas  outside  the 
United  States.  A  maximum  of  10  quarter  hours  credit 
earned  in  tour  experiences  may  be  applied  to  any  one 
degree.  Offered  summer  quarter. 

475.  Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175  and 
two  senior  division  courses,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishings  in  the  past  and 
present  with  applications  to  contemporary  interiors. 

476.  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories  used 
in  the  home  including  ceramics,  metals,  and  textiles.  De- 
sign and  characteristics  of  materials  in  these  accessories 
will  be  covered. 

477.  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design;  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  accesso- 
ries for  the  home;  designs  and  materials  used  in  contem- 
porary homes. 

478.  Fabrics  for  Furnishings  and  Interiors. 
Prerequisites:  Housing  and  Home  Management  475  or 
477  and  Clothing  and  Textiles  224  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Development  of  design,  construction,  fibers  and  finishes 
for  fabrics  with  emphasis  on  quality  and  utilization  of 
current  materials  for  upholstery,  soft  floor  coverings, 
window  treatments,  bed,  bath,  and  table  linens. 

480.     Housing  Developments. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  175,  343 
and  a  senior  division  course  in  social  science. 
Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family 
welfare:  to  health,  safety,  delinquency,  social  progress.  A 
survey  of  housing  problems;  development  of  legislation; 
policies  and  programs;  social  and  economic  trends. 


546.  Household  Equipment  Testing. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  127  and  Housing  and  Home  Man- 
agement 343. 

The  operation,  care,  and  installation  requirements  of 
equipment;  the  measurement  and  testing  of  factors  gov- 
erning the  efficiency  of  different  types  of  equipment. 
Offered  spring  quarter. 

547.  Residential  Lighting. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  343. 
Residential  application  of  lighting.  Lighting  principles 
and  procedures  and  their  application  to  various  resi- 
dential situations.  New  developments  in  lighting  fixtures 
and  lighting  design.  Offered  winter  quarter. 

570.     Consumer  and  the  Market. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  105. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selection  of 
goods  on  modern  market;  standards  and  labeling  as  safe- 
guards in  buying;  family  income  and  problems  of  distrib- 
ution. 

577.  Furnishings  and  Interiors  for  Low  Income  Housing. 
Two  1-hour  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week. 

Prerequisites:  Housing  and  Home  Management  364,  377, 
one  400  or  500  level  furnishings  course,  and  10  hours  of 
social  science,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Planning  furnishings  for  various  levels  of  family  income 
with  emphasis  on  low  income  families.  Study  of  available 
space  in  floor  plans  and  the  selection  of  materials,  con- 
struction, design,  durability,  and  cost  of  furnishings  for 
the  available  space,  using  limited  economic  resources. 
Designed  for  majors  in  furnishings  and  interiors,  hous- 
ing, home  economics  education  and  business  home 
economists. 

572.  Furnishings  Manufacturing  and  Retailing  Indus- 
tries. 

Prerequisite:  One  400  level  course  in  furnishings  and 
interiors  (not  fabrics). 

The  design,  construction  and  cost  of  current  furnishings 
related  to  manufacturing  and  retailing  processes.  Field 
trips  to  representative  manufacturing  plants,  retail  stores, 
the  Atlanta  Merchandise  Mart  and  plants  in  High  Point, 
North  Carolina. 

575.  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Furnishings  and  Inte- 
rior Display.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  three  2-hour  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  475,  477, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Planning,  executing  and  evaluating  illustrative  materials 
and  techniques  in  furnishings  for  promotional  or  infor- 
mational purposes.  Individual  and  group  work  on  two 
and  three  dimensional  displays.  Designed  for  majors  in 
furnishings  and  interiors,  housing,  home  economics  ed- 
ucation and  business  home  economists. 

576.  Family  Finance. 

Prerequisite:  Housing  and  Home  Management  364  or 
equivalent. 

Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values  in 
relation  to  family  income,  spending,  saving,  and  invest- 
ing; effect  of  the  economy  on  family  financial  planning; 
retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insurance;  home 
ownership  and  housing. 
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707.     Mass  Communications  I:  Survey. 
A  survey  of  the  structure  and  function  of  contemporary 
mass  media  from  an  historical  and  descriptive  perspec- 
tive, with  some  attention  paid  to  problems  and  criticisms 
of  the  media. 

775.  Radio-Television-Film  Production  Skills. 
Basic  studio  operations  and  techniques.  Students  devel- 
op skills  in  the  operation  of  radio,  television,  and  film 
equipment;  control  boards,  tape  recorders,  turntables, 
video  switching  equipment,  cameras,  and  related  equip- 
ment. 

203.  Mass  Communications  II:  Philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  mass 
communications  in  the  United  States,  emphasizing  the 
evolving  philosophy  of  the  United  States  press  system, 
and  tracing  the  development  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  press  in  the  Western  world;  world  and  United  States 
press  systems;  processes  and  effects  of  mass  communica- 
tions and  mass  media. 

204.  Mass  Communications  III:  Writing  Workshop. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101. 

A  general  course  in  writing  for  the  mass  media  emphasiz- 
ing perception  and  the  accurate  reporting  of  sensory 
data,  with  additional  experiments  and  practice  in  non- 
verbal communication;  utilization  of  slides,  audio  tapes, 
video  tapes,  and  films  for  in-class  presentations. 

275.  Radio-Television  Announcing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  Speech  210,  or  Journal- 
ism 115  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Non-dramatic  performance  before  microphone  and 
camera.  Application  of  the  techniques  of  delivery  in  the 
interpretation  of  radio-tv  copy  (news,  feature  scripts, 
continuity,  and  commericals).  Students  will  study  ad-lib 
and  interviewing  techniques. 

260.     News  Writing  and  Reporting. 

Prerequisites:  Journalism  101  and  203. 

A  study  of  basic  reporting,  writing,  and  editing  practices, 

with  practical  assignments  in  the  various  media. 

280.     Basic  Photography. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  modern  profes- 
sional photographic  techniques.  It  will  include  basic  in- 


struction in  operation  of  all  formats  of  adjustable  camer- 
as; use  of  exposure  meters,  filters;  lenses;  and  other  pho- 
tographic accessories;  characteristics  of  various 
black-and-white  and  color  films  and  basic  darkroom 
techniques,  including  processing,  printing  and  enlarg- 
ing. 

300.     Mass  Communications  Internship. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  sequence  core  requirements 
or  permission  of  sequence  chairman. 
Supervised  experience  in  mass  communications. 

351.  Editing  and  Makeup. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101,  203  and  260. 

A  practical  course  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
written  and  pictorial  materials  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  related  media. 

352.  Graphic  Communications. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  printing  processes,  typography,  photoengrav- 
ing, layout  and  design,  production  planning,  and  related 
topics. 

362.     Fiction  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  practical  course  in  the  writing  and  marketing  of  fiction 

for  contemporary  mass  media. 

377.  Photojournalism. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260  and  280. 
An  advanced  course  in  the  taking,  processing,  editing 
and  use  of  photographs  for  news,  feature,  and  advertis- 
ing copy  for  newspapers,  magazines,  related  media,  and 
public  relations,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  presentation  of  news. 

380.  Introduction  to  Radio-Television. 

A  broad,  basic  course  covering  the  organization  of 
broadcasting  systems  throughout  the  world,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  American  system;  the  technical  back- 
ground of  broadcasting;  regulatory  aspects;  business 
aspects;  broadcasting  as  a  social  force;  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  status  of  broadcasting  today. 

381.  Radio-Television  News. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
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Techniques  of  gathering,  writing,  and  broadcasting  news 
on  radio  and  television.  Actual  reportorial  assignments, 
studio  production  of  both  radio  and  television  news- 
casts, utilization  of  wire  copy,  photographs,  taped  in- 
serts, newsfilm.  Use  of  the  tape  recorder  and  the  16mm 
camera  in  news  operations. 

382.     Program  Analysis  and  Planning. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  380. 

A  study  of  radio  and  television  program  development 
and  organization,  programming  history,  statistical  infor- 
mation related  to  programming  and  audience  measure- 
ment, analysis  and  criticism  of  programs,  the 
development  of  concepts  for  the  planning  of  broadcast 
programs.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  382. 

470.  Mass  Communications  Research. 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  statistics. 
Introduction  to  experimental  and  survey  design  for  re- 
search in  the  field  of  mass  communications.  A  survey  of 
methodology  in  conjunction  with  mass  communications 
research  case  studies,  problems  and  class  research  pro- 
jects. 

430.     History  of  the  Mass  Media  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  mass  media  in  the  United  States  from 
colonial  period  to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television  and 
their  relationship  to  the  history  and  development  of  the 
nation. 

440.     Public  Opinion  Reporting. 

Prerequisites:  Journalism  260  and  351  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and  study 

techniques;   propaganda,  and   media   interaction   with 

society,  with  emphasis  upon  the  measurement  of  public 

opinion,  and  interpretation  of  data.  Students  will  prepare 

reports  of  findings  for  publication  in  print  and  broadcast 

media. 

454.     Law  of  Communication. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass 
communication  media,  media  practice,  advertising,  and 
freedom  of  information,  including  libel,  contempt  of 
court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  and  postal  laws. 

456.     Contemporary  American  Magazines. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101   and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  contemporary  American  magazines  and  their 
role  in  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  poli- 
cy, influence,  responsibility,  ethical  questions,  eco- 
nomics, typography  and  technology. 

460.     Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260  and  351. 
An  advanced  course  in  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  re- 
porting governmental  affairs  at  local,  state,  and  national 
levels.  Students  cover  assignments  for  student  and  pro- 
fessional media. 

467.     Advanced  Radio-Television  News. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  381. 

Advanced  methodology  in  gathering  and  producing 
news  for  radio-television.  Students  will  use  sound  film 
cameras  and  audio  recording  equipment.  Analysis  of 
news  sources  and  problem  areas  unique  to  the  broadcast 
journalist  is  emphasized. 


490.     The  Documentary. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documentary  as 

a  social  force.  Extensive  viewing  of  selected  films  which 

trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre  from  its  beginnings  in 

the  20's  to  contemporary  television  documentaries. 

497.     Motion  Picture  History. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures  as  a  distinc- 
tive medium  of  expression  and  communication.  Pro- 
grams of  feature  films  from  various  countries  and  periods 
will  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  historic  development 
of  the  motion  picture. 

492.     Theories  of  Film.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  586. 

A  weekly  two-hour_seminar  devoted  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  major-and  often,  conflicting-theories 
of  film.  The  theories  of  outstanding  film  makers  and  crit- 
ics, such  as  Pudovkin,  Eisenstein,  Arnheim,  Balazs,  Grier- 
son,  Kracauer,  Truffaut,  and  Fell i n i  will  be  treated. 

502.  Educational  Television  Utilization. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  including 
both  public  and  instructional  programming,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  utilization  of  such  programming.  Students 
view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for  purposes  of 
critical  analysis.  Normally  not  available  to  Radio-TV-Film 
majors.  Also  offered  as  Audio-visual  Education  (EAV)  502. 

503.  Educational  Television  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  tele- 
vision studio  through  which  the  student  learns  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  effective  educational  television  program 
production,  including  writing,  planning,  lighting,  scen- 
ery requirements,  graphics,  and  sound.  Normally  not 
available  to  Radio-TV-Film  majors.  Also  offered  as  Audio- 
Visual  Education  (EAV)  503. 

543.  Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  380,  and  382,  or  two  senior 
division  courses  in  drama. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  appli- 
cable to  both  commercial  and  educational  television. 
The  course  includes  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
camera  shots,  audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative 
interpretation.  Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing 
professionally-equipped  color  television  studios.  Also 
offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  543. 

544.  Television  Acting  and  Performing. 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division   courses   in   speech, 
drama,  or  radio-television. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to  profession- 
al television.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  544. 

545.  Advanced  Television  Directing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  543  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  study  of  television  directing  with  special 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material,  video  tape  editing,  and 
color  special  effects.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  545. 

546.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-Television-Film. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

An  independent  projects  course  in  radio,  television,  and 
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film  media.  Students  may  do  projects  in  one  or  more 
media. 

547.  Television  Staging. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  one  of  the  following: 
Journalism  543,  585,  Drama  535  or  334. 
Advance  study  of  the  special  problems  relating  to  the 
staging  of  color  television  productions.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  and  props  used  in 
actual  color  television  productions. 

548.  Television  Lighting. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  547,  or  Drama  536. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  color  television  lighting.  The 
problems  of  color  temperature,  color  media,  and  intensi- 
ty as  they  affect  the  electronic  and  artistic  nature  of  the 
television  picture. 

553.     Editorials  and  Issues. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260  and  351. 
A  study  of  editorial  policies,  ethics,  influence,  and  tech- 
niques. Students  analyze,  discuss,  and  write  editorials 
about  local,  state,  and  national  issues. 

557.  Principles  of  Advertising. 

A  course  providing  a  broad  understanding  of  advertis- 
ing— how  it  fits  into  the  economy,  how  it  works,  and 
how  it  is  created. 

558.  Magazine  Article  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  260  and  351  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  practical  course  in  writing  various  types  of  articles  and 
features  for  magazines,  magazine  sections  of  newspa- 
pers, and  other  periodicals. 

559.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  260  and  351. 

A  course  in  criticizing  and  reviewing  books,  plays,  tele- 
vision, films,  and  other  arts  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  related  media. 

560.  Investigative  Reporting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  460. 

Practice  in  and  study  of  investigative,  interpretative  and 
in-depth  reporting  for  the  mass  media.  Students  will  de- 
velop reporting  projects  in  the  field  of  public  affairs  in 
keeping  with  their  interests  and  background. 

563.  Advanced  Fiction  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  362. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  writing  and  marketing  of 
fiction  for  the  mass  media. 

564.  Newspaper  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101. 

A  study  of  the  business  and  editorial  management  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  including  circulation,  ad- 
vertising, and  promotion. 

565.  Radio-Television  Station  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  380  and  382. 

An  examination  of  management  considerations  in  radio 
and  television  operations,  including  new  station  applica- 
tion, staffing,  budgeting,  taxation,  programming,  regula- 
tory aspects,  license  renewal,  and  community 
responsibility. 

566.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading, 
typography,  and  business  management,  with  specific  rel- 


ation to  the  high  school  newspaper,  also  school  public 
relations.  Also  offered  as  English  Education  (EEN)  566. 

567.     Contemporary  American  Newspapers. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  role  in  America  today. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  policy,  influence, 
responsibility,  ethical  questions,  economics,  typography, 
and  technology.  Leading  papers  in  various  sections  are 
examined  closely. 

574.  Advertising  Campaigns. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  557,  575,  and  576,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy,  and 
layout  for  a  national  advertising  campaign.  Class  groups 
function  as  an  advertising  agency.  Emphasis  on  media, 
copy,  and  marketing  research. 

575.  Advertising  Copy  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557  or  Marketing  360. 
Principles  and  practices  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a 
variety  of  media.  Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study 
of  products  in  relationship  to  copy  and  markets  are  a  part 
of  this  course. 

576.  Advertising  Media. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  me- 
dia, including  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  publica- 
tions, radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty,  and  cinema. 
The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and  the 
selling  of  space  or  time  are  considered. 

577.  Public  Relations. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  101  and  203  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in  inter- 
personal and  mass  communications  with  emphasis  on 
effectiveness  studies  among  various  publics. 

578.  Retail  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  557  and  575. 

Preparation  of  advertising  for  various  types  of  retail  ad- 
vertisers and  for  the  various  media  used  by  the  retailer. 

579.  Advanced  Advertising  Copy. 

Prerequisite:  Grade  of  B  or  better  in  Journalism  575  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  575  with  greater  emphasis 
on  creative  writing  and  designing  of  advertising  for  na- 
tional media.  Each  student  will  write  his  own  rationales 
and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

583.  Radio  Production. 
Prerequisites:  Journalism  115,  380,  and  382. 
Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  pro- 
duction through  actual  studio  operations.  Students  plan 
and  produce  programs,  announcements,  features,  doc- 
umentaries, and  other  types  of  materials  for  use  on  radio 
stations. 

584.  Radio-Television  Advertising. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  or  575,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broadcast- 
ing. Copy  preparation  and  studio  production  of  both 
radio  and  television  commericals.  Examination  of  com- 
mercials to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 

585.  Television  Producing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  380,  and  382,  or  two  senior 
division  courses  in  speech  or  drama  or  permission  of  the 
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instructor. 

The  television  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint. 
This  course  will  be  concerned  with  writing,  planning, 
lighting,  and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 
Students  will  have  practical  experience  following  pro- 
duction steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a  project  of  their 
own  creation.  Also  offered  as  Drama  (DRA)  585. 

586.  Cinematography. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  280  and  380,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  techniques 
involving  extensive  practical  work  with  silent  film  camer- 
as and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  skills  in  using  film  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

587.  Screen  Writing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115,  280  and  380,  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  motion 

picture  scripts  from  the  idea  or  outline  stage  through 

treatments,  rough  script,  and  to  final  shooting  script.  The 

course  includes  writing  for  location  as  well  as  studio 

projects. 

590.  Business  and  Industrial  Publications. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  352  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing,  and 
editing  of  various  types  of  company,  business,  and  asso- 
ciation publications,  including  internal  and  external 
house  publications. 

597.     Public  Relations  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  577. 

A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate 
public  relations  programs  using  the  case  study  approach. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the  management  function 
of  decision-making  and  policy  formulation  to  the  com- 
munication process. 


592.  Public  Relations  Communications. 
Prerequisites:  Journalism  260,  352,  and  577. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  techniques 
with  emphasis  on  public  relations  writing  and  editing. 
Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  content,  style,  graphic 
presentation,  and  effectiveness,  in  information  dissem- 
ination to  internal  and  external  publics.  Consideration  is 
given  to  selection  and  utilization  of  communications 
media  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  business, 
industrial,  institutional,  and  associational  story. 

593.  Communications  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Educational 
Studies — Field  Services  of  College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the  public 
school. 

594.  Public  Relations  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Educational 
Studies — Field  Services  of  the  College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational  pub- 
lic relations  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

595.  Public  Relations  Campaigns. 

Prerequisites:  Journalism  577  and  two  of  the  following: 
Journalism  410,  591,  592. 

Research,  planning,  and  preparation  of  an  integrated 
public  relations  campaign.  Campaigns  will  alternate 
among  business,  governmental,  institutional,  and  organi- 
zational problems. 

596.  Motion  Picture  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  586  and  587. 

An  advanced  individual  projects  course  in  motion  pic- 
ture production  designed  to  give  the  student  a  chance 
for  creative  expression  utilizing  advanced  cinematic 
techniques. 

598.     Industrial  Advertising. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  557  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  role,  responsibilities,  principles,  and  tech- 
niques of  business  and  industrial  advertising.  (Not  open 
to  business  administration  majors.) 
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DIVISION 

OF  THE 

ARMED  SERVICES 


ARMY  ROTC  COURSES  (MIL) 

The  basic  course  of  four  quarters  duration  consists  of 
two  hours  of  classroom  work  and  one  hour  of  leadership 
laboratory  per  week.  In  the  classroom,  the  student  ac- 
quires the  basic  knowledge  of  military  organization, 
weapons,  skills,  history  and  customs.  On  the  drill  field, 
he  develops  his  potential  for  leadership. 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  four  hours  of  military 
science  coursework  per  week  for  two  quarters  each  year 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  the  classroom,  the  stu- 
dent studies  military  management  and  leadership,  and 
fundamentals  and  dynamics  of  the  military  team.  Ap- 
plied leadership  is  emphasized  on  the  drill  field.  One 
quarter  of  the  junior  year  must  include  HIS  457B,  World 
Military  History,  offered  by  the  history  department  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  One  quarter  of  the  senior 
year  must  include  POL  SCI  426,  International  Conflict, 
offered  by  the  political  science  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Basic  Course 

707.     Army  Organization.  2  hours. 

A  study  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  ROTC  organization. 

103.     Basic  Weapons  and  Military  Skills.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  101. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  basic  military  weapons, 
the  principles  and  fundamentals  of  rifle  marksmanship, 
the  elements  of  first  aid,  and  the  employment  of  individ- 
ual camouflage,  cover,  concealment,  and  field  fortifica- 
tions. 

207.     Map  Reading  and  Aerial  Photos.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  101,  103. 

A  study  of  basic  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading  as 
applied  by  the  small  unit  leader. 

203.     Basic  Tactics  and  Operations.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  101,  103. 

A  study  of  small  unit  tactics,  operations  and  troop  lead- 
ing procedures  to  include  the  combined  arms  team. 


Advanced  Course,  First  Year 

301.  Fundamentals  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military  Team 

I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  301. 

A  study  of  the  branches  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  tactics 
applied  at  the  platoon  and  company  levels  to  include 
battlefield  communications  and  internal  defense/devel- 
opment operations. 

302.  Leadership  and  Management  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Basic  Course. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  leadership  and  methods  of 
instruction  to  include  practical  application. 

Advanced  Course,  Second  Year 

407.     Fundamentals  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military  Team 

II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  301,  302. 

A  study  of  command  and  staff  duties  and  responsiblities 
of  the  professional  officer  to  include  operations,  intelli- 
gence, administration  and  logistics. 

402.     Leadership  and  Management  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MIL  401. 

A  study  of  special  tactical  operations,  the  military  justice 
system,  and  a  service  orientation. 

404.     Army  Aviation.  3  hours. 

For  qualified  students  who  have  enrolled  in  or  complet- 
ed MIL  401,  402.  Consists  of  35  hours  of  ground  school 
instruction  and  36V2  hours  of  flight  training  leading  to  a 
pilot's  license.  Students  must  agree  to  continue  Army 
aviation  training  on  active  duty. 

AIR  FORCE  ROTC  COURSES  (AIR) 

The  General  Military  Course  is  normally  completed  dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  It  consists  of  six 
quarters  of  study  with  two  hours  of  classroom  work  and 
one  hour  of  leadership  laboratory  per  week. 
The  Professional  Officer  Course  consists  of  six  quarters 
of  study  and  leads  to  a  commission  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Leadership  and  management  skills  as  they  ap- 
ply to  a  junior  officer  in  the  Air  Force  are  emphasized. 
Three  classroom  hours  and  one  hour  in  leadership  labo- 
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ratory  are  required  weekly.  Students  interested  in  this 
program  leading  to  a  commission  should  contact  the 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

General  Military  Course 

707.     Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 

Introduction  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  including  doctrine, 
mission,  and  organization.  Study  of  strategic  offensive 
forces  including  employment  and  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  Strategic  Air  Command. 

702.     Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Study  of  aerospace  defense  forces  including  manned  air- 
craft and  missile  defense  forces.  Introduction  to  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  general  purpose  forces. 

103.     Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  AIR  101,  102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Study  of  tactical  air  forces  and  operations,  counterinsur- 

gency  and  special  operations,  and  aerospace  support 

forces. 

207.     Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  101, 102, 103  or  permission  of  the  PAS. 
A  study  of  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  role  of  the  military  in  U.S.  national 
policies. 

202.  Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Theories  of  general  war.  Nature  and  context  of  limited 
war.  Soviet  and  Chinese  military  policies  and  strategies. 

203.  Aerospace  Studies.  2  hours. 

Prerequisite:  AIR  201,  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Role  of  alliances  in  U.S.  defense  policies.  The  elements 
and  processes  in  the  making  of  defense  policy. 


Professional  Officer  Course  (Advanced) 

Enrollment  in  the  Professional  Officer  Course  requires 
completion  of  all  AIR  100  and  AIR  200  courses  or  ap- 
proved substitutes.  Cadets  must  also  be  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  and  have  approval  of  the  Professor  of 
Aerospace  Studies. 


301.  Growth  of  U.S.  Aerospace  Power.  3  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  war  with  emphasis  on 
the  Air  Force  role.  Mission  and  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  development  of  the  air  power  of 
the  United  States;  the  Air  Force  mission,  concepts,  doc- 
trine and  employments. 

302.  Aerospace  Studies.  3  hours. 

Examination  of  aerospace  power  in  the  1%0's,  with  em- 
phasis on  those  strategy  and  policy  concepts  which  are 
important  to  the  present  time;  counterinsurgency  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia;  new  aircraft  programmed  for  the 
future. 

303.  Astronautics  and  Space  Operations.  3  hours. 
Examination  of  national  space  effort  and  its  evolution; 
characteristics  of  the  spatial  environment;  types  of  orbits 
and  trajactories;  current  space  operations. 

407.     Air  Force  Leadership.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  AIR  30%  302,  303,  or  approval  of  the  PAS. 
A  study  of  the  need  for  Air  Force  leadership,  human 
relations,  discipline  in  the  military  services,  and  the  mili- 
tary justice  system. 

402.  Command-Staff  Relationships.  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  variables  affecting  Air  Force  leadership, 
problem-solving,  and  the  authority  and  relationship  of 
the  commander  and  his  staff.  Introduction  to  Air  Force 
management. 

403.  Air  Force  Management  and  the  Junior  Officer.  3 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  management,  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  the  information  sciences.  Briefing 
and  preparation  for  commissioned  service. 

450     Aeroscience.  3  hours  credit. 
Four  class  hours  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  AIR  303  or  approval  of  in- 
structor. 

Forty-two  hours  of  classroom  instruction  that  fully  pre- 
pares the  student  to  take  the  FAA  private  pilot  written 
exam.  The  FAA  exam  for  his  course.  Air  Force  ROTC 
senior  students  who  have  successfully  completed  this 
course  receive  flight  training  with  all  flying  fees  paid;  all 
other  students  must  make  arrangements  with  a  local 
flight  school  for  their  flying. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

(For  terms  not  explained  here,  refer  to  the  General 

Information  section  of  this  bulletin.) 

ACCREDITATION— Recognition  granted  schools  and 
colleges  upon  examination  by  groups  of  visiting  pro- 
fessionals based  upon  objective  standards  developed 
by  interested  professional  agencies.  An  accredited 
school  or  college  has  measured  up  to  the  standards  of 
quality  imposed  by  professional  groups  and  ac- 
crediting agencies. 

APPROVED  ELECTIVE— A  course  chosen  by  the  student 
with  the  approval  of  his  adviser  or  dean.  An  approved 
elective  usually  relates  to  the  student's  major  or  minor 
field. 

CORE  CURRICULUM— Those  courses  required  in  a  spe- 
cial area  of  studies,  exclusive  of  elective  or  optional 
courses.  The  core  curriculum  usually  is  completed  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  gives  the  stu- 
dent a  basis  for  advanced  study  in  the  junior  and  sen- 
iors years. 

AVERAGE  CUMULATIVE— The  arithmetic  mean  of 
grades  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  University,  including 
failing  grades  and  grades  on  courses  which  have  been 
repeated. 

CURRICULUM — The  body  of  courses  taught  in  a  school 
or  college,  i.e.  "the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences." 

FREE  ELECTIVE — A  course  elected  by  the  student  who 
has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  graduation  except  the 
total  hours.  It  may  be  taken  in  any  field  and  is  the  sole 
choice  of  the  student. 

MAJOR — The  selected  advanced  courses  which  consti- 
tute the  student's  major  field  of  concentration,  i.e., 
English  or  botany. 

MATRICULATION — Enrollment  in  the  University  or  in  a 
particular  school  or  college.  (This  includes  payment  of 
fees.) 

MINOR — The  selected  advanced  courses  within  or  rela- 
ted to  the  major  field  of  concentration.  The  minor 
requires  fewer  hours  than  the  major. 


PREREQUISITE— A  requirement  beforehand.  Usually  a 
course,  an  examination,  or  some  other  condition 
which  must  be  met  successfully  before  another  course 
may  be  taken. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY— Groupings  of  courses  de- 
signed to  qualify  a  student  to  receive  a  specific  degree 
or  reach  a  designated  academic  goal. 

QUARTER  SYSTEM— The  scheduling  of  four  periods  of 
academic  study  within  a  calendar  year.  Each  quarter 
provides  for  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of 
scholastic  work.  Each  quarter  begins  with  registration 
and  concludes  with  examinations  over  that  period's 
work.  Three  quarters  constitute  an  academic  year. 

REQUIRED  ELECTIVE— A  course  chosen  from  a  list  of 
approved  courses  within  the  student's  required  curric- 
ulum. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES— The  thirteen  units  of  the 
University  administered  by  deans  and  staffed  by  facul- 
ty members  which  provide  the  University's  academic 
programs.  Each  school  or  college  offers  one  or  more 
degrees,  and  all  schools  and  colleges  offer  degrees 
through  the  Graduate  School.  The  type  of  training  and 
the  degree  anticipated  determine  the  student's  choice 
of  school  or  college. 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE— Letter  grades  translated  to  an 
arithmetic  mean. 
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DEPARTMENTAL 

PREFIX 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Department 

Accounting 

Adult  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Agricultural  Extension 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Technology 

Agronomy 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Animal  Nutrition 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Aramaic/Syriac 

Army  ROTC 

ART 

Art  Education 

Art  Literature 

Astronomy 

Avian  Medicine 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Business  Education 

Business  Law 

Chemistry 

Child  and  Family  Development 

Classics 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Comparative  Literature 

Counselor  Education  and  Personnel  Services 

Curriculum  and  Supervision 

Dairy  Science 

Dance  Education 

Distributive  Education 

Drama 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Economics 

ECN 

Educational  Media 

EAV 

Educational  Philosophy 

EPH 

Educational  Psychology 

EPY 

Educational  Research 

ERS 

Elementary  Education 

EEL 

English 

ENG 

ACC 

English  Education 

EEN 

EAD 

Entomology 

ENT 

AIR 

Environmental  Design 

ENV  or  LAR 

AGR 

Environmental  Health  Science 

EHS 

AEC 

Exceptional  Children  Education 

EXC 

EAG 

Finance 

FIN 

AEN 

Fine  Arts 

FA 

AET 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

FDN 

AMT 

Food  Science 

FS 

AGY 

Foreign  Language  Education 

EFL 

AIR 

Forest  Resources 

FRS 

AN 

Foundations  of  Education 

EFN 

AS 

French 

FR 

ANT 

Genetics 

GEN 

ARA 

Geography 

GGY 

MIL 

Geology 

GLY 

ART 

German 

GER 

EAR 

Greek 

GRK 

ARL 

Health  Education 

HED 

AST 

Health  Occupations  Education 

EHO 

AM 

Hebrew 

HBW 

BCH 

Higher  Education 

EHI 

BIO 

History 

HIS 

BOT 

Home  Economics 

HEC 

BBA 

Home  Economics  Education 

EHE 

EBE 

Horticulture 

HOR 

BL 

Housing  and  Home  Management 

HMG 

CHM 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

EIA 

CFD 

Insurance 

INS 

CLC 

Italian 

ITA 

CLT 

Journalism 

JRL 

CML 

Landscape  Architecture 

LAR  or  ENV 

ECP 

Latin 

LAT 

ECS 

Law 

LAW 

DS 

Library  Education 

ELE 

DED 

Linguistics 

LIN 

EDE 

Management 

MAN 

DRA 

Marketing 

MKT 

ECE 

Mathematics 

MAT 
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Mathematics  Education 

Medical  Microbiology 

Military  Science 

Music 

Music  Education 

Norwegian 

Parasitology 

Pathology 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Portuguese 

Poultry  Science 

Provencal 

Psychology 

Quantitative  Methods 

Reading  Education 

Real  Estate 

Recreation 

Religion 

Romance  Language 


EMT  Russian  RUS 

MIB  Safety  Education  SED 

MIL  School  Social  Work  ESW 

MUS  Science  SCI 

EMU  Science  Education  ESC 

NOR  Social  Science  SOS 

PAR  Social  Science  Education  ESS 

PAT  Social  Work  SW 

PHR  Sociology  SOC 

PHY  Spanish  SP 

PED  Speech  SPC 

PCS  Speech  Education  ESP 

POL  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  SPA 

POR  Statistics  STA 

PS  Student  Teaching  Education  EST 

PRO  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  ETI 

PSY  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Histology  VAH 

QM  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  VMS 

ERD  Veterinary  Pathology  VPP 

RE  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  VPH 

REC  Vocational  Education  EVO 

REL  Zoology  ZOO 
ROM 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  FELLOWSHIPS, 
LOANS  AND  AWARDS 

NOTE:  This  listing  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  loans  and 
awards  is  the  most  complete  listing  possible  at  the  time 
of  publication.  However,  this  listing  is  not  comprehen- 
sive, and  other  funds  may  exist  which  have  been  over- 
looked. Students  interested  in  financial  aid  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  their  dean  or  depart- 
ment head  for  information  on  funds  that  may  not  have 
been  included  here. 


University-wide 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho  Scholarship 
A  $200  award  made  to  male  freshmen  students  in  agri- 
culture, forest  resources,  veterinary  medicine,  agri- 
cultural engineering,  or  agricultural  education,  given 
to  the  4-H  male  student  ranking  highest  in  scholarship 
from  candidates  nominated  annually  by  each  state  4-H 
club  leader. 

Athens  Businessmen's  Scholarships 
Several  tuition  scholarships  for  Athens,  Clarke  County 
and  vicinity  freshmen,  made  possible  by  Athens  Feder- 
al Savings  &  Loan  Association  fund,  Fred  Bishop  Mem- 
orial, Dick  Ferguson  fund,  Harry  Loef  fund,  Normal 
Hardware  fund,  Robert  E.  Poss  and  Malcolm  Corneli- 
son  Memorial. 

Atlanta  Pan-Hellenic  Scholarship 
Tuition  to  senior  woman  student  (not  necessarily  a 
sorority  member),  based  on  scholarship,  need  and 
character. 

Blue  Key  Scholarship 
Awards  made  to  deserving  students  by  the  Blue  Key 
Honor  Society;  funds  administered  by  The  University 
of  Georgia  Foundation. 

Charles  Hillyer  Brand  Memorial 

Established  by  Mr.  Brand,  this  fund  supports  loans  to 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  Western  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Georgia. 

Charles  McDonald  Brown  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  Joseph  E.  Brown,  former  governor  of 


Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  this  fund  supports 
loans  to  male  students  who  are  residents  of  Georgia. 

Henry  Warran  Brown  Memorial 
Established  by  the  family  of  Henry  Warren  Brown,  this 
fund  supports  student  loans. 

B.  F.  Bullard  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bullard,  this  fund  sup- 
ports loans  to  deserving  male  students. 

Marey  Jo  Carey  Memorial  Scholarship 
Available  to  deserving  students  based  on  scholarship, 
activities,  leadership  and  need;  covers  matriculation 
fees  for  one  year  and  made  on  an  annual  basis. 

Thomas  D.  Carey  and  J. CC.  Black,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund 
Established  by  Merial  Black  Carey  in  memory  of  her 
husband  and  brother,  this  fund  supports  awards  en- 
abling deserving  young  men  from  the  Richmond  Acad- 
emy and/or  Augusta  College  to  attend  the  University. 

Cherokee  Scholarship 
Established   by  the   Northeast  Georgia   District,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  this  fund  supports  tuition  schol- 
arships for  former  Boy  Scouts. 

Chi  Omega  Award 
Established  by  the  Mu  Beta  Chapter  of  Chi  Omega 
sorority,  this  fund  supports  a  $25  prize  to  the  out- 
standing woman  student  in  sociology,  economics, 
psychology  and  political  science  in  rotating  order;  eli- 
gibility based  on  student  taking  at  least  three  courses 
per  quarter  throughout  the  year. 

Chi  Psi  Award 

Established  by  the  national  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  this  fund 
supports  an  annual  $200  award  to  the  outstanding 
member  of  the  local  Chi  Psi  Fraternity. 

A.F.  Churchill  Memorial 

Established  by  Mrs.  Lois  Churchill  and  Miss  Lotta  M. 
Churchill  in  memory  of  Aaron  Flint  Churchill,  this  fund 
supports  loans  or  scholarships  to  deserving  students. 

Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  Educational  Fund 
Established  by  the  C&S  National  Bank  Loan  Fund,  this 
fund  supports  loans  or  scholarships  to  deserving  stu- 
dents or  provides  matching  funds  for  federal  or  state 
loan  programs. 
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Coats  &  Clark  Scholarship 
Established  by  Coats  &  Clark,  Inc.,  this  fund  supports 
an  annual  $500  scholarship  to  an  entering  freshman, 
with  first  priority  given  to  an  employee  or  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  employee  and  second  priority  given  to 
a  resident  of  a  community  in  which  the  company  oper- 
ates a  plant. 

Edward  T.  Comer  Fund 
Established  by  Mr.  Comer,  this  fund  supports  loan 
funds  to  deserving  students  with  preference  given  to 
those  from  rural  sections  and  scholarships  for 
advanced  graduate  students  in  the  field  of  business 
administration. 

Hugh  Moss  Comer  Scholarship 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Comer  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Comer  Love,  this  fund  supports  an  annual  $400  scho- 
lasrhip  to  an  outstanding  4-H  club  member  attending 
the  University. 

Communications  Workers  of  America  Scholarship 
An  award  of  $500  for  a  junior  student  who  is  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  the  College  of  Bus- 
iness  Administration   or   the   School   of  Journalism, 
based  on  scholarship  and  need. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  companies, 
this  fund  supports  annual  $1000  scholarships  to  incom- 
ing freshmen,  recipients  to  come  from  the  wood  pro- 
ducing areas  of  those  companies,  based  on 
scholarship,  leadership  and  personality. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  local  chapter  and  the  national  or- 
ganization, this  fund  supports  awards  to  a  junior  and 
a  senior  woman  to  continue  their  studies. 

Delta  Phi  Epsilon  "Oustanding  Freshman"  Award 
An  annual  $100  award  and  a  trophy  to  the  male  or 
female  student  judged  the  year's  outstanding  fresh- 
man by  the  UGA  Chapter  of  Delta  Phi  Epsilon. 

William  Stark  Denmark  Memorial 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Denmark  by  his  father, 
this  fund  supports  loans  to  deserving  male  students 
with  preference  given  to  students  from  Brooks,  Chat- 
ham, Bullock  and  Clarke  counties. 

Eugene  and  Harry  Dodd  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  this  fund  supports  loans 
to  male  students  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  and 
state  residents. 

The  Felton  Fund 
Established  by  the  will  of  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  in 
memory  of  her  children,  this  fund  supports  awards  to 
support  the  education  of  male  students;  administered 
by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

George  Rush  Franklin  Scholarship 
Established  by  Desiree  L.  Franklin,  this  fund  is  used  for 
scholarships  to  deserving  male  students,  with  pref- 
erence given  to  those  from  the  Augusta  area. 

John  and  Mary  Franklin  Scholarships 

Twenty  $300  scholarships  for  4-H  club  members  or 
former  members  who  are  entering  freshmen,  transfer 
students  or  those  presently  enrolled  in  the  University; 
recipients  must  work  at  Rock  Eagle  4-H  Camp  as  a 
counselor  in  the  summer  camping  program. 


Freshmen  Scholarships 
The  top  50  entering  women  freshmen  and  the  top  50 
entering  men  freshmen  are  named  Freshmen  Scholars 
and  offered  $100  honorariums. 

Ebb  W.  Gallaher  Memorial 
Established  by  Mrs.  Lou  Gallaher  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Gallaher,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  or  loans  to 
deserving  male  students. 

General  Motors  Scholarships 
Two  awards  annually  to  entering  freshmen,  amount 
determined  on  basis  of  need,  with  four  year  renewal 
option. 

Georgia  Bankers  Association  Scholarship 
Recipients  are  recommended  by  GBA  and  may  attend 
any  University  System  of  Georgia  institution. 

Georgia  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corporation  Loan 

Fund 
Loans  are  negotiated  through  eligible  lending  institu- 
tion in  the  student's  home  town.  Only  Georgia  resi- 
dents are  eligible  and  amounts  of  loans  vary  according 
to  student's  family  circumstances. 

Lt.  Joel  Hirsch  Goldberg  Memorial  Fund 
Established  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Women  of  Atlanta  in 
memory  of  the  son  of  their  founding  president  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  this  fund  supports  an  an- 
nual state  tuition  award  to  a  deserving  student. 

Roberta  Hodgson  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund 
Established  by  Miss  Hodgson,  this  fund  supports  schol- 
arships or  loans  to  gifted,  deserving  students  based  on 
need. 

Interfraternity  Council  Scholarship 
An  annual  state  tuition  scholarship  to  the  sophomore 
male  student  selected  by  committee  on  the  basis  of  his 
freshman  scholastic  record,  participation  in  campus 
activities  and  financial  need. 

Karl  Johnson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  by  Mrs.  Earl  Crafts  in  memory  of  her  broth- 
er, this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships  to  students 
selected  by  the  University  scholarship  committee. 

Jerome  Jones  Memorial  AFL-CIO  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Georgia  AFL-CIO  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Jones,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  to  upperclass 
students. 

Jerry  and  Gail  Kahn  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Georgia  Distilled  Spirits  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  this  fund  supports  one  scholarship  each  year 
to  an  entering,  in-state  freshman  based  on  student 
need;  renewable  each  year  for  four  years. 

Kappa  Delta  Scholarship 
Established  by  Sigma  Phi  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  So- 
rority, this  fund  supports  an  annual  scholarship  cover- 
ing state  matriculation  fee  for  an  upperclass  woman 
student. 

Clyde  L.  Jr.,  and  John  King  Memorial 

Established  by  Clyde  L.  King,  Sr.,  in  memory  of  his  two 
sons,  this  fund  supports  loans  to  male  students  attend- 
ing the  University. 

George  D.  Kitzinger  Annual  Honorary  Award 
Established  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Kitzinger,  this 
fund  supports  scholarships  to  outstanding  4-H  club 
men  and  women  students  on  the  basis  of  character, 
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conduct,  and  personal  achievement  in  4-H  club  work 
throughout  the  state. 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  Fund 

Established  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Clarinda  P.  Lamar  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  this  fund  supports  schol- 
arships or  loans  of  approximately  $500  each  to  students 
from  Richmond  Academy,  Augusta,  who  attend  the 
University.  Recipients  are  named  by  the  trustees  of 
Richmond  Academy. 

Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  former  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  this  fund  supports 
loans  to  any  male  student  attending  the  University. 

Richmond  Walton  McCurry  D.A.R.  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  the  Elijah  Clarke  and  the  John  Houston 
chapters  of  the  National  Society  of  the  D.A.R.,  this 
fund  supports  loans  to  deserving  women  students. 

Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize 
Established  by  the  family  of  Mr.  McWhorter  in  his 
memory,  this  fund  supports  the  purchase  of  a  silver 
goblet  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  for 
general  excellence  in  scholastic  and  extra-curricular 
activities. 

Bert  Michael  Scholarship 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Michael,  class  of  1912,  by 
his  parents  and  brothers,  this  fund  supports  a  schol- 
arship given  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  who  must 
be  among  the  top  ten  students  in  the  class,  selected 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 

Thomas  E.  Mitchell  Educational  Fund 
Established  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  this  fund  supports  loans 
for  scholarships  to  deserving  students  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Georgia  and  who  attend  the  University. 

C.A.  and  6.7".  Moon  Memorial 
Established  by  A.  H.  Moon  in  memory  of  his  parents, 
this  fund  supports  student  loans  to  both  men  and 
women  students  who  are  state  residents. 

Pearl  Campbell  Moon  Memorial 
Established  by  A.  H.  Moon  in  memory  of  his  wife,  this 
fund  supports  loans  to  both  men  and  women  students 
who  are  residents  of  Georgia. 

Mortar  Board  Scholarship 
An  annual  tuition  award  to  a  woman  student  selected 
at  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  for  use  during  her 
junior  year,  based  on  scholarship,  character  and  need. 

Jennie  Belle  Myers  Memorial 

An  annual  award  to  an  upperclass  woman  student  best 
exemplifying  the  qualities  of  graciousness  and  charac- 
ter as  remembered  in  Mrs.  Jennie  Belle  Myers. 

Phelps-Stokes  Endowment 
Established  by  Miss  Carolyn  Phelps  Stokes,  this  fund 
supports  a  fellowship  to  a  graduate  student  in  the  field 
of  economics,  education,  history  or  sociology  for  his 
study  of  the  American  Negro.  Each  recipient  shall  pre- 
pare a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions which  shall  be  published  by  the  University,  the 
expense  to  be  paid  from  the  fund. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Scholarship 
A  $100  award  to  the  freshman  student  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  first  year's  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity who  returns  to  school  the  following  quarter  for 
the  sophomore  year. 


Stoddard-Sutton  Scholarship 

Established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ireland  Poe  and  others 
interested  in  publishing  a  book  about  Georgia  birds, 
this  fund  supports  scholarships  or  fellowships  as  de- 
termined by  the  University's  wildlife  conservation 
committee. 

May  Edwin  Talmadge  D.A.R.  Loan  Fund 

Established  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  the  D.A.R.,  this 
fund  supports  loans  to  deserving  women  students. 

Texaco  Scholarships 
From  one  to  four  scholarships  awarded  annually  to 
male  students  in  scientific  or  engineering  fields  related 
to  the  petroleum  industry  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted two  years  of  college,  have  need,  and  are  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Berryman  T.  Thompson  Educational  Fund 
Established  by  Mrs.  Berryman  T.  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Lucille  Thompson  Jones  of  Newnan,  this  fund  sup- 
ports loans  to  students  from  Coweta  County. 

Lamar  Trotti,  Jr.,  Scholarship 
Established  by  Lamar  and  Louise  Trotti  as  a  memorial 
to  their  son,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents from  Tallulah  Falls  School  who  are  attending  the 
University;  recipient  selected  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Young  Matrons  Circle  for 
Tallulah  Falls  School. 

Frances  Clementine  Tucker  Fund 
Established  through  the  generosity  of  Millard  C.  Hor- 
ton,  sole  surviving  trustee  of  the  Frances  Clementine 
Tucker  Fund,  created  by  her  will,  this  fund  supports 
loans  and  scholarships  for  deserving  students. 

University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Scholarships 

The   University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Foundation  Merit 

Scholarships 
Up  to  50  four-year  scholarships  awarded  to  entering 
freshmen  (including  one  from  each  of  the  10  congres- 
sional districts  and  five  from  the  state-at-large),  to  be 
selected  from  that  group  of  National  Merit  semi-final- 
ists who  list  the  University  as  first  choice  of  colleges; 
selection  based  on  merit,  individual  stipends  of  up  to 
$1500  a  year  based  on  National  Merit  Scholarship 
program's  need  analysis. 

University  Regent's  Scholarships 

Cecil  Willcox  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  Mr.  Willcox,  this  fund  supports  loans  to 
male  students  of  the  University  who  are  either  born  in 
or  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

"Z"  Club  Award 
Tuition  scholarships  for  outstanding  freshmen  for  the 
sophomore  year. 

Alumni  Society 

Athens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
(Tuition  scholarship) 

Usually  given  to  an  incoming  freshman  from  the  Ath- 
ens area. 

Athens  Rotary  Club 
(Tuition  scholarship) 

Given  to  an  incoming  male  freshman  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  Athens  high  schools. 

Bertram  and  Nina  Ray  Boley  Scholarship 
($1,000  per  academic  year) 
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Open  to  any  undergraduate  or  graduate  student  with 
need  as  a  primary  factor. 

Marey  Jo  Carey  Scholarship 
(Tuition  scholarship) 

Established  in  1965  byfamilyandfriendsofMiss 
Carey.  Grant  awarded  each  year  on  basis  of  academic 
achievement,  involvement  in  campus  activities,  and 
financial  need. 

Margaret  P.  Peeples  Scholarship 
($100  award) 

Established  by  family  and  friends  of  Miss  Peeples. 
Given  each  year  to  outstanding  female  student  in  the 
University's  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

SNS-GSTC  Scholarship 
(Tuition  scholarship) 

Established  by  former  students  of  State  Normal  School 
and  Georgia  State  Teachers  College.  Given  to  the 
upperclass  student  (male  or  female)  planning  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  Georgia. 

Tucker  Dorsey  Memorial  Blue  Key  Scholarship 
Established  by  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Dorsey.  Schol- 
arship award  given  to  member  of  Blue  Key  fraternity 
based  on  leadership  qualifications  and  dedication  to 
principles  of  Blue  Key. 

College  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Alumni  Association  Scholarship 
Three  awards  of  $477  per  year  to  one  sophomore,  one 
junior  and  one  senior,  based  on  academic  record, 
leadership,  and  economic  need;  restricted  to  Georgia 
residents. 

Allyn  Foundation-Vantress  Farms  Poultry  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Allyn  Foundation,  Chicago,  III.,  this 
fund  supports  four  awards  of  $500  each,  renewable 
each  year,  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  to  a  student  in 
poultry  science. 

W.E.  Anderson  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  W.  Lee  Redfern  Co.,  Atlanta,  this 
fund  supports  one  award  of  $300  to  an  undergraduate 
in  food  science,  based  on  scholarship  and  need. 

Area  III  Florists  Scholarship 

Established  by  Area  III  Florists,  Macon,  this  fund  sup- 
ports one  award  of  $300  to  a  horticulture  major  inter- 
ested in  floriculture. 

ASAE  Outstanding  Freshman  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Georgia  Section,  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers,  this  fund  supports  one 
award  of  $300  to  a  student  with  the  most  outstanding 
performance  during  the  freshman  year,  based  on 
scholarship,  participation  in  ASAE  activities,  and  future 
potential;  recipient  must  enroll  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  sophomore  year. 

Borden  Agricultural  Award 
A  $500  annual  award  to  seniors  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  best  scholastic  average  who  have  tak- 
en two  or  more  dairy  science  courses. 

Borden  Foundation  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $300  annually  to  the  senior  who  has 
compiled  the  highest  grade  average  for  all  college 
work  preceding  the  senior  year. 

Castleberry  Food  Company  Scholarship 
A  $250  scholarship  to  a  deserving  student  majoring  in 
food  technology. 


Dairy  Scholarships 
Scholarships  ranging  from  $200  to  $300  a  year  are  avail- 
able to  upperclass  students  in  the  dairy  science  field; 
donors  include  Dairy  Queen  of  Georgia,  Farmbest 
Dairies,  Southern  Dairies,  Borden  Sancken  Company, 
Kinnett  Dairies,  Georgia  Crackers,  Wells  Dairy  Coo- 
perative, Georgia  Milk  Producers  Conference  and 
Morgan  County  Creamery. 

Dairymen,  Inc.,  Scholarship 
Two  awards  of  $350  to  dairy  science  majors  based  on 
scholarship,  need  and  leadership. 

Dairy  Science  Scholarship 

Established  by  leaders  in  the  dairy  industry,  this  fund 
supports  six  or  more  awards  of  approximately  $300  to 
$450  each  to  dairy  science  majors;  available  to  transfer 
students  from  junior  colleges  who  have  exhibited 
unusual  scholastic  ability. 

Edgar  Cilmer  Dawson  Scholarship  Fund 
Established  by  William  Terrell  Dawson  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father,  this  fund  supports  ten  awards  of  $480 
each  to  Georgia  residents  majoring  in  agricultural  ed- 
ucation based  on  scholarship,  leadership  and  need. 

Dow  Chemical  Scholarship 
Three  awards  of  $360  each  to  freshmen  entering  the 
University  based  on  scholarship  and  need. 

R.  H.  Driftmier  Award 
Established  by  Prof.  Driftmier,  emeritus  head  of  the 
agricultural  engineering  department,  this  fund  sup- 
ports an  annual  award  to  a  student  selected  by  the 
head  of  the  agricultural  engineering  department. 

Eubank  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  W.  Lee  Redfern  Co.,  Atlanta,  this 
fund  supports  one  award  of  $300  to  an  undergraduate 
student  in  food  science,  based  on  scholarship  and 
need. 

Exposition  Mills  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $500  to  a  dairy  science  major  based  on 
scholarship,  need  and  leadership. 

Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia  Scholarship 
Two  awards  of  $500  each  to  an  outstanding  junior  and 
senior;  recipients  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship, 
leadership,  character  and  need. 

P.W.  Fattig  Entomology  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Georgia  Entomological  Society,  this 
fund  supports  two  awards  of  $554  to  a  junior  or  senior 
in  entomology,  based  on  scholarship,  need  and  leader- 
ship. 

Florida  Ford  Equipment  Company  Scholarship 
Two  annual  $350  scholarships  and  two  annual  $250 
scholarships  to  outstanding  juniors  and  seniors  in  agri- 
cultural engineering. 

Walter  T.  Forbes  Award 
One  award  of  $500,  usually  to  a  senior  in  animal  sci- 
ence, selected  on  basis  of  leadership  activities  and 
academic    achievement;    may    be    used    to    provide 
matching  funds  for  federal  or  state  loan  programs. 

Forbes  Leadership  Award 
Established  by  the  Benjamin  P.  Forbes  Chocolate  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  fund  supports  one  award  of  $250 
to  a  senior  in  dairy  science  selected  by  the  faculty  as 
having  the  best  potential  for  leadership. 
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Garden  Clubs  of  Georgia  Scholarship 
This  fund  supports  three  awards  of  $300  to  deserving 
students  in  horticulture. 

Georgia  Canners  Association  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $200  to  an  undergraduate  student  in 
food  science. 

Georgia  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  Scholarship 
Two  awards  of  $550  each  based  on  need,  scholarship, 
leadership  and  character. 

Georgia  Crop  Improvement  Association  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $477  to  a  junior  or  senior  based  on 
academic  performance,  need,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  character. 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Scholarship 
Two  awards  of  $250  per  year  for  freshmen  and  soph- 
omores; recipients  selected  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion on  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership  and  economic 
need  by  committee  appointed  by  Bureau;  parents 
must  be  members  of  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
student  must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  agricultural 
sciences  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Georgia     Golf    Course    Superintendent's    Association 

Scholarship 
One  or  more  awards  of  $300  to  $500  to  a  second  or 
third  quarter  junior  in  turf  management,  based  on 
need  and  scholarship. 

Georgia  Pest  Control  Association  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Georgia  Entomological  Society  and 
the  Georgia  Pest  Control  Association,  this  fund  sup- 
ports a  $400  award  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  entomology, 
based  on  scholarship,  need  and  character. 

Georgia  Plant  Food  Education  Society  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $477,  usually  to  a  junior  or  senior  in 
agronomy,  based  on  academic  performance,  need,  ex- 
tra-curricular activities  and  character;  one  award  of 
$333  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  horticulture  based  on 
same  criteria. 

Georgia  Poultry  Federation  Scho'arship 
Three  awards  of  $300  each  (or  one  year  to  students  in 
poultry  science  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  need. 

Georgia  Poultry  Industry  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  the  Georgia  Hatchery  Council,  Gaines- 
ville, this  fund  supports  loans  of  $250  per  quarter  to 
junior  and  senior  poultry  science  students  based  on 
need. 

Georgia  Pov,'er  Company  Scholarship 
Scholarships  to  students  for  oustanding  service  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Georgia  Power  Freshman  Merit  Scholarship 
One  award  for  full  year's  tuition  to  entering  freshmen 
with  highest  CEEB  scores  and  high  school  average; 
must  be  a  full-time  BSAE  student. 

Georgia  Seedmen's  Association  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $500,  usually  to  a  junior  or  senior,  based 
on  academic  performance,  need,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities and  character. 

Georgia  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers 

Scholarship 
One  award  of  $200  based  on  financial  need,  scholastic 
achievement,  character,  leadership  and  future  career 
plans. 


Gold  Kist  Scholarship 
One  award  each  year  for  $1800  ($600  per  year  during 
sophomore,  junior,  senior  year)  based  on  academic 
record,  leadership  and  need;  recipient  must  reside 
within  Gold  Kist  operations  territory. 

Henry  M.  Gnann  Scholarship 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Gnann,  who  lost  his  life 
in  Vietnam,  by  his  parents,  this  fund  supports  an  an- 
nual award  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
with  preference  given  to  natives  of  Effingham  County; 
recipient  selected  by  committee  on  recommendation 
of  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  of  Effingham  Coun- 
ty High  School. 

M.K.  Horowitz  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $500  to  an  undergraduate  student  in 
food  science,  based  on  scholarship  and  need. 

Horticultural  Club  Scholarship 
A  $50  award  to  an  upperclass  student  who  has  exhib- 
ited qualities  of  leadership  and  promise  in  the  field  of 
horticulture. 

Kroger  Company  Scholarship 
Two  $250  scholarships  awarded  to  Georgia  high  school 
graduates  who  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  fall  quarter. 

Marbut  Foundation  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $300  per  year  to  poultry  science  students 
based  on  scholarship. 
Julian  Miller  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  friends  and  admirers  of  Prof.  Julian  Mill- 
er, this  fund  supports  one  award  of  $50  to  a  rising 
senior  in  plant  pathology,  based  on  scholarship,  need 
and  leadership. 

Moorman  Company  Fund  Scholarship  in  Agriculture 
Five  awards  of  $300  per  year  based  on  scholastic  expe- 
rience, character,  need  and   interest  in  agriculture; 
available  to  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Parren  Hills  Garden  Club  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $50  to  a  Georgia  resident  interested  in 
ornamental  horticulture. 

Ralston  Purina  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $500  for  the  senior  year  to  the  outstand- 
ing senior  majoring  in  a  field  closely  associated  with 
the  interests  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company;  based  on 
academic  excellence  (upper  25%  of  class),  leadership, 
character,  need  and  interest  in  agriculture. 

Albon  William  Reed  Memorial 

Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Reed  in  mem- 
ory of  their  son,  this  fund  supports  loans  to  deserving 
students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation  Scholarship 
An  award  of  $250  to  a  student  majoring  in  food  sci- 
ence, first  preference  to  an  entering  freshman  and  sec- 
ond choice,  a  junior  transfer  student. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  Scholarships 
Annual  scholarships  to  $300  awarded  to  entering  fresh- 
men in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  School  of 
Home  Economics. 

John  J.  Sheuring  Memorial 

Established  by  the  Georgia  Society  of  Registered  Pro- 
fessional Sanitarians  and  others  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Sheuring,  this  fund  supports  scholarships,  awards,  fel- 
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lowships  to  students  interested  in  the  study  of  envi- 
ronmental sanitation,  including  the  application  of 
sanitation  in  the  dairy  and  food  industries;  recipients 
recommended  to  the  scholarship  committee  by  the 
head  of  the  dairy  science  department. 

Robert  Strickland  Agricultural  Memorial  Award  Club 

Scholarships 
Two  annual  awards  of  $400  each  to  juniors  or  seniors 
majoring  in  agricultural  economics  who  have  genuine 
interest  in  economics  of  agriculture  and  have  main- 
tained a  high  scholastic  average. 

Goodloe  Yancey  Scholarship 

Established  by  Yancey  Brothers  Co.,  Atlanta,  this  fund 
supports  two  awards  of  $500  each  to  a  sophomore  and 
a  junior  in  agricultural  engineering  based  on  schol- 
arship, need,  student  activities  and  overall  engineering 
promise. 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Art  Advancement  Fund 
A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  annual- 
ly from  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Art;  recipi- 
ents of  the  awards  are  selected  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  art  faculty  and  a 
representative  of  the  students. 

Band  Scholarships 
The  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, provides  limited  numbers  of  scholarships  to 
freshmen  playing  in  the  band  and  selected  by  the  band 
director. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Prize 
Established  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  contribut- 
ed his  honorarium  to  the  University  after  a  speaking 
engagement  during  the  time  he  campaigned  for  the 
U.S.  Presidency,  this  fund  supports  an  award  to  the 
student  submitting  the  best  essay  on  American  gov- 
ernment. 

Joe  Brown  Connally  Scholarship 

This  fund  supports  an  annual  $100  ($200  when  accu- 
mulated income  exceeds  $250)  scholarship  to  a  junior, 
senior,  or  graduate  student  based  on  scholastic  stand- 
ing, interest  and  ability  in  the  study  of  Georgia  history; 
awarded  to  a  student  who  will  be  attending  the  Uni- 
versity the  following  year. 

Debate  Scholarship 
One  state  matriculation  fee  scholarship  awarded  to  an 
entering  freshman  who  will  participate  in  the  debating 
program. 

Italian  Cultural  Society  Scholarship 
This  fund  provides  a  scholarship  to  a  student  in  the  art 
department. 

John  Sanford  Levy  Memorial 

Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Levy,  a  graduate  student 
in  marine  biology,  by  his  wife  and  parents,  this  fund 
supports  a  scholarship  to  a  graduate  student  in  the 
geology  department  in  the  specific  area  of  marine  sci- 
ences. 

Music  Scholarship 

Established  by  Craig  Barrow,  Mrs.  Robert  Woodruff, 
Mr.  Hatton  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Hugh  Hodgson  and  others, 
this  fund  supports  scholarships  to  students  in  the  field 
of  music  as  recommended  by  the  music  department 
head. 


Henry  L.  Richmond  Chemistry  Fellowship 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Richmond  by  his  wife, 
this  fund  supports  fellowships  in  chemical  research. 

Horace  B.  Russell  Prize 
An  annual  award  to  a  student  in  psychology  and  ethics, 
selected  by  a  faculty  committee  from  the  philosophy 
and  psychology  departments. 

Jessie  Woodrow  Sayre  Prize 

An  annual  $100  prize  for  the  student  of  the  College  of 
Arts  &  Sciences  who  submits  the  best  paper  on  world 
relations. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Memorial  Prize 
Established  by  Mr.  Reynolds'  father,  this  fund  supports 
an  award  granted  to  a  graduate  student  who  writes 
and  has  published  the  best  piece  on  chemical  re- 
search. 

Mrs.  Clyde  Lovejoy  Stevens  Poetry  Award 

Established  by  the  Southern  Writers  Workshop,  this 
fund  supports  an  award  to  the  person  submitting  the 
best  works  in  poetry  at  the  annual  Southern  Writers 
Workshop  at  the  Georgia  Center. 

Charles  M.  Strahn  Scholarship 

Honoring  a  professor  of  civil  engineering  and  mathe- 
matics from  1883  to  1945,  the  Charles  M.  Strahn 
Scholarship  in  mathematics  annual  award  of  $900  is 
given  to  an  outstanding  junior  student  majoring  in 
mathematics,  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  of  the 
mathematics  department. 

University  Theatre  Fund 
Established  from  accumulated  income  of  the  Universi- 
ty Theatre,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  or  loans  to 
deserving  students  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
heads  of  the  speech  and  drama  departments  and  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Cecil  Willcox  Prize 
Two  prizes  each  year,  one  to  a  student  for  excellence 
in  the  study  of  French  and  one  to  a  student  for  excel- 
lence in  the  study  of  German;  prizes  given  in  the  form 
of  a  medal  honoring  the  memory  of  the  donor's  father, 
who  was  a  University  professor. 

Herbert  Zimmer  Psychology  Award 
Established  by  Paula  Zimmer  in  memory  of  her  son, 
this  fund  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  psycholo- 
gy department  and  students  majoring  in  psychology  at 
the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  University  and 
the  head  of  the  psychology  department. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Atlanta  Federal  Savings  Scholarship 
Two  annual  awards  of  $500  each  to  graduates  of  Atlan- 
ta, DeKalb  and  Fulton  County  high  schools;  one  schol- 
arship to  a  freshman  entering  business  administration, 
the  other  to  a  senior  in  business  administration,  based 
on  scholarship  and  need. 

Alvin  B.  Biscoe  Award 
Awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  student  for  in-state 
tuition  based  on  academic  achievement. 

Alvin    B.    Biscoe-College    of   Business    Administration 

Scholarship  Memorial 

Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Alvin  B.  Biscoe, 
former  dean  of  faculties  at  the  University,  by  his  wife 
and  supplemented  by  his  son  and  friends,  this  fund 
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supports  scholarships  awarded  to  deserving  students 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  as  selected 
by  the  dean  or  an  appointed  committee. 

Cameron  Brown  Mortgage  Bankers  Scholarship 
A  $500  scholarship  based  on  academic  achievement 
awarded  annually  to  a  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion senior  majoring  in  real  estate. 

Callaway  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $500  to  a  junior  with  a  scholastic  rank 
in  the  upper  third  of  his  class,  majoring  in  business 
administration;  award  renewable  for  senior  year  pro- 
vided student  maintains  scholastic  rank. 

Mary  Bates  Chatham  Scholarship 

Established  by  Northside  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Atlan- 
ta, this  fund  is  used  to  support  a  $500  scholarship  to  a 
senior  studying  real  estate  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  based  on  scholarship,  leadership  and 
potential  in  the  real  estate  industry. 

Delta  Airlines  Scholarship  in  Aeronautical  Administra- 
tion 
This  fund,  administered  through  The  University  of 
Georgia  Foundation,  supports  an  annual  award  of  $300 
to  a  selected  student  majoring  in  business  administra- 
tion, available  for  both  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Walter  E.  Heller  Fellowship 
A  $1000  fellowship  awarded  annually  to  an  MBA  stu- 
dent    demonstrating     a     high     level     of    academic 
achievement. 

Department  of  Real  Estate  and  Urban   Development 

Scholarships 

Up  to  three  $500  annual  scholarships  to  selected  jun- 
iors and  seniors  majoring  in  real  estate,  based  on  aca- 
demic achievement. 

Department  of  Risk  Management  and  Insurance  Schol- 
arships 
Scholarships  of  up  to  $450  annually  to  selected  juniors 
and  seniors  majoring  in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  leadership  and  interest  in  the  in- 
surance field. 

State  Farm  Companies  Foundation  Fellowship 
This  fund  supports,  on  a  national  basis,  ten  $1000  stu- 
dent fellowships  to  selected  college  juniors  and  sen- 
iors majoring  in  business  or  a  business-related  field 
who  demonstrate  strong  leadership  potential;  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate 
program  or  for  graduate  study. 

Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corporation  Scholarship 
A  $500  annual  scholarship  to  a  junior  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  preferably  majoring  in  indus- 
trial accounting  and  planning  to  make  a  career  in  in- 
dustry; renewable  for  the  senior  year. 

College  of  Education 

Sallie  Maude  Jones  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  will  of  Miss  Jones,  this  fund  pro- 
vides scholarships  to  aid  women  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

Hoke  Smith  Memorial 

Established  by  various  members  of  the  Hoke  Smith 
Memorial  Commission  in  memory  of  the  former  U.S. 
Senator,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  to  students  in 
agricultural  and  vocational  education. 


School  of  Environmental  Design 

Hubert  B.  Owens  Scholarship 
Established  by  various  alumni  honoring  Professor  Hu- 
bert B.  Owens,  dean  of  the  school  and  professor  of 
landscape  architecture,  this  fund  supports  schol- 
arships with  preference  given  to  students  in  the  School 
of  Environmental  Design. 

School  of  Forest  Resources 

Georgia  Chapter,  Society  of  American  Foresters  Award 
One  annual  award  of  $300  to  sophomores  or  juniors, 
based  on  academic  and  extra-curricular  activities, 
preference  given  to  residents  of  Georgia  who  began 
their  programs  at  the  University. 

Homelite  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Homelite  Chainsaw  Co.,  Port  Ches- 
ter, New  York,  this  fund  supports  one  award  of  $500 
annually    to    a    rising    senior    based    on    academic 
achievement  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

ITT  Rayonier  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Southeast  Timber  Division,  ITT  Ray- 
onier, Fernandia  Beach,  Florida,  this  fund  supports  two 
awards  of  $500  annually  to  rising  seniors  based  on 
academic  performance,  activities,  character  and  can- 
didacy for  future  employment  with  ITT  Rayonier. 

Earl  Jenkins  Memorial  Award 
Established  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Beach,  sister  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
a  1942  graduate  killed  in  military  action,  this  fund  sup- 
ports one  award  of  100  annually  to  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  junior  class. 

Ben  Meadows  Award 
One  annual  award  for  in-state  tuition  to  a  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior  based  on  need,  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  character. 

Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  Scholarship 
One  or  more  awards  of  $1000  to  outstanding  students 
who  have  completed  their  freshman  year  in  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources;  summer  work  on  St.  Catherine's 
Island  is  required,  for  which  the  recipient  is  paid  in 
addition  to  the  award;  renewable  annually  based  on 
satisfactory  on-the-job  performance  and  continued 
academic  excellence;  based  on  scholarship,  need,  ac- 
tivities and  character. 

Society  of  American  Foresters  Award 
The  southeastern  section  of  the  society  presents  a  one 
year  membership  in  the  society  and  a  prize  to  the 
graduating  senior  who  is  judged  by  the  faculty  of  the 
school  as  evidencing  the  most  professional  forestry 
aptitude. 

St.  Regis  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
One  award  of  $800  annually  to  a  rising  junior,  based  on 
scholarship  and  extra-curricular  activities;  recipient 
may  expect  continuation  of  the  award  during  senior 
year  provided  grades  and  conduct  are  satisfactory; 
summer  employment  with  St.  Regis  during  summer 
between  junior  and  senior  year  will  be  offered. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Dean's  Award  in  Home  Economics 
Two  annual  awards  of  $100  each  for  excellence  in  the 
sophomore  and  freshman  years  and  superior  promise 
in  home  economics. 
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James  Coffee  Harris  Award 

Established  by  Miss  Agnes  Ellen  Harris  in  memory  of 
her  father,  this  fund  supports  an  annual  award  to  an 
outstanding  junior  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Kroger  Company  Award 
Two  $205  scholarships,  each  awarded  to  Georgia  high 
school  graduates  who  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  the  School  of  Home  Economics  fall  quarter. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  Scholarship 
Annual  $300  scholarships  awarded  to  entering  fresh- 
men in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  School  of 
Home  Economics. 

School  of  Journalism 

Burke  Dowling  Adams  Advertising  Scholarship 
A  tuition  scholarship  covering  three  quarters  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  majoring   in   advertising   in   the 
School  of  Journalism. 

Atlanta  Chapter,  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Scholarship 
An  award  of  approximately  $250  given  to  junior  or 
senior  women  journalism  students  based  on  a  500- 
word  autobiography  and  a  250-word  explanation  why 
contestant  is  worthy  of  award. 

"Claude"  Award 
Established  by  various  donors,  this  fund  supports  an 
annual  award  or  other  purposes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
dean. 

John  F.  Drewry  Scholarship 
An  award  of  $200  given  to  junior  or  senior  women 
students  selected  by  a  journalism  faculty  committee 
based  on  interest  and  scholarship;  recipient  must  be 
planning  a  career  in  advertising. 

Georgia  Press  Association  Educational  Fund 
Renewable  awards  given  to  journalism  students  inter- 
ested in  working  primarily  with  Georgia  newspapers 
after  graduation. 

Georgia  Scholastic  Press  Association  Scholarships 
Two  scholarships  awarded  annually  to  high  school 
graduates  equivalent  in  value  to  matriculation  fee; 
winners  chosen  by  faculty  of  the  journalism  school 
through  GSPA  upon  recommendation  of  faculty  advis- 
ers of  various  high  school  publications  in  the  state. 

Richard  N.  McArthur  Scholarship 
Established  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Business 
Communicators,  this  fund  supports  an  annual  award 
up  to  $300  to  journalism  students  for  scholastic  apti- 
tude. 

Jack  McDonough  Editorial  Award 

Awarded  by  Georgia  Power  Co.,  a  $750  award  given  to 
a  high  school  student  planning  to  enroll  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  based  on  the  best  editorial  on  free  enter- 
prise appearing  in  a  school  publication. 

Ralph  McGill  Scholarship  Fund 
Awards  of  up  to  $1500  annually,  renewable,  awarded 
to  junior  and  senior  journalism  students  with  interest 
and  aptitude  in  newspaper  writing  and  editing;  recipi- 
ents must  live  in  one  of  the  14  Southern  states  and  plan 
a  career  in  the  newspaper  field;  selected  by  advisory 
committee  of  editors  and  publishers  of  noted  South- 
ern newspapers. 

Macon  Telegraph  Scholarship 
An  annual,  renewable  award  of  $258  to  journalism  stu- 


dents on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  professional  apti- 
tude. 

Reader's  Digest  Foundation  Awards 
Awards  of  approximately  $100  each  to  cover  expenses 
of  travel  by  journalism  students,  engaged  in  investiga- 
tive reporting. 

Grantland  Rice  Scholarships 
Two  annual  awards  of  approximately  $1000  each  to 
journalism  students  based  on  character,  competence 
and  potential  professional  ability. 

School  of  Law 

Claud  B.  Barrett  Educational  Fund 
This  fund  supports  loans  or  scholarships  to  law  stu- 
dents recommended  by  the  dean. 

Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition 
The  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Pub- 
lishers annually  offer  a  cash  award  of  $100  to  that  stu- 
dent of  the  graduating  class  who  submits  the  best 
paper  on  copyright  law. 

Bryant  T.  Castellow  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Castellow  by  his 
wife,  this  fund  supports  scholarships  for  students  in 
the  School  of  Law  as  selected  by  the  dean. 

Lawyers  Title  Award 
The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp.  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, annually  offers  to  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  an  award  of  $100  for  excellence  in  real  estate 
law. 

Isaac  Meinhard  Memorial  Award 
An  annual  award  to  the  outstanding  student  in  the 
School  of  Law  who  has  the  highest  average  on  all  of  his 
grades  throughout  his  course  of  study  in  the  school; 
the  award  is  made  either  in  law  books  or  other  works 
of  literature  selected  by  the  faculty. 

Benjamin  Z.  Phillips  Law  Scholarship 
Established  in  memory  of  Mr.  Phillips  by  his  wife,  this 
fund  supports  loans  to  second  or  third  year  law  stu- 
dents. 

University  Law  Class  of  1933  Memorial 

Established  by  members  of  the  1933  law  class  in  memo- 
ry of  classmates,  this  fund  supports  an  annual  award  to 
law  students  for  excellence  in  their  study  as  selected 
by  the  dean. 


School  of  Pharmacy 

American    Foundation    for    Pharmaceutical    Education 

Scholarships 

Two  awards  of  $50  each  per  quarter,  or  $200  each  per 
year,  awarded  to  men  and  women  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  graduating  class  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  and  who  can  present  proper  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. 

J.D.S.  Coleman  Scholarship 

Awarded  to  Macon  area  residents. 

Dargavel  Foundation  Loan  Fund 
Established  by  the  Dargavel  Foundation  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  this  fund  supports 
loans  to  pharmacy  students  based  on  need. 

Eckerd  Drugs,  Inc.,  Scholarship 
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Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association  Scholarship 
Pre-pharmacy  scholarships  of  $300. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation Loan  Fund 

Provides  loan  funds  to  pharmacy  students  based  on 

need. 

Kappa  Psi  Scholarship 

Ann  G.  Morris  Henderson  Scholarship 

Phi  Delta  Chi  Scholarship 

Jacob  G.  Smith  Scholarship 

Awarded  to  Savannah  area  residents. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Fabro  Scholarship  for  Veterinary  Medicine  Seniors 
A  $250  scholarship  to  a  senior  student  in  good  standing 
chosen  by  the  dean. 


Lederle  Laboratories  Scholarship 
An  annual  award  of  $1000  for  the  senior  student  show- 
ing the  most  promise  of  becoming  a  research  worker 
in  animal  diseases. 


Graduate  School 

Robert  A.  Sheldon  Memorial 
Established  by  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  this 
fund  supports  one  or  more  students  studying  in  the 
field  of  zoology  as  selected  by  a  committee. 

Division  of  the  Armed  Services 

Military  Scholarships 

Both  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram award  annual  scholarships  to  students  who  will 
pursue  a  course  of  military  studies  leading  to  their 
commissioning  as  second  lieutenants. 
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description  of  courses 151,  238 

major  in 102 

Education,  College  of,  general 91 

Counseling  Center 93 

degree  requirements 93 

degrees  offered 91 

description  of  courses 229 

special  services 92 

Education,  Foundations  of 
description  of  courses 231 

Education,  Secondary 
General  Secondary  Teachers  Program 96 

Educational  Media 
description  of  courses 230 

Educational  Philosophy 
description  of  courses 230 

Educational  Psychology,  Measurement  and  Research 
description  of  courses 230 
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Electives 

approved,  free,  required 255 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 69 

Elementary  Education 

description  of  courses 230 

major  in 94 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Children,  Teaching  of 

102 

description  of  courses 235 

English 

core  curriculum 70 

description  of  courses 177 

English  Education 

description  of  courses 230 

major  in 96 

Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 80 

Entomology 

core  curriculum 70 

description  of  courses 179 

major  in 61 

Environmental  Design,  School  of,  general 

105 

degrees  offered 105 

description  of  courses 242 

Environmental  Health  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 67 

Evening  Classes 29 

Examination  on  the  Constitution 28 

Examination  on  U.S.  and  Georgia  History 28 

Exceptional  Children,  Programs  for 

Teachers  of 101 

description  of  courses 235 

Expenses 29 

Experimental  Foods 
concentration  in 113 

Experimental  Psychology,  general 
description  of  courses 206 

Extension 

credit  for 41 

courses  in 41 

Extra- Institutional  Credit 29 

F 

Family  Housing 35 

Fees  and  Expenses 23 

deferred  payment 25 

graduation  fee 25 

refund 26 

time  and  method  of  payment 25 

Fellowships 131 

Field  Experiences 
College  of  Education 93 

Film 

description  of  courses 249 

major  in 121 

Finance  (see  Banking  and  Finance) 

Financial  Aid 37 

application 37 

veterans'  aid 37 

Fine  Arts 

Bachelor  of,  degree  requirements 75 

description  of  courses 180 

Master  of 134 

Food  Science 

description  of  courses 158 

major  in 61 

Food  Service 36 

Foods  and  Nutrition 
description  of  courses 246 

Foreign  Areas 
major  in 69 

Foreign  Language  Education 

description  of  courses 231 

major  in 97 

Foreign  Students 
application  to  graduate  school 132 

Forensic  Activities 38 

Forest  Resources 
Master  of 134 

Forest  Resources/Business  Administration 
combined  program  in 89 

Forest  Resources,  School  of,  general 108 

degrees  offered 108 


Foundations  of  Education 

description  of  courses 231 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

honor 33 

social 39 

French  Language 

description  of  courses 208 

Furnishings  and  Interiors 

major  in 113 

G 

General  Business 

major  in 86 

General  Home  Economics 

major  in 113 

Geography 

core  curriculum 70 

description  of  courses 180 

Geology 

core  curriculum 70 

description  of  courses 183 

Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Education 40 

conferences  and  institutes 41 

Georgia  Museum  of  Art 42 

German 
description  of  courses 185 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 185 

Gerontology,  Council  on 42 

Glossary  of  Terms 255 

Government,  American 

description  of  courses 204 

Government,  Institute  of 40 

Governments,  State  and  Local 
description  of  courses 204 

Grades 

Grade  Point  Average 30 

grading  system 30 

Graduate  Assistantships 131 

Graduate  Record  Examination 132 

Graduate  School,  general 131 

degrees  offered 133 

Graduate  Students 

admission  of 132 

classification  of 132 

Graduate  Study 

College  of  Agriculture 54 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 69 

Graduate  Study  in  Business 

admission  test  for 132 

Graduation,  general 32 

fees 25 

requirements  for 32 

School  of  journal  ism 117 

with  honors 33 

Graphic  Design 

description  of  courses 167 

major  in 76 

Greek 

description  of  courses 175 

H 

Health  Education 

description  of  courses 231 

major  in 95 

Health  Occupations  Education 

description  of  courses 240 

major  in 103 

Health  Service 36 

Hebrew 
description  of  courses 201 

Higher  Education,  Institute  of 40 

History 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 187 

History,  U.S.  and  Georgia,  examination  on 

28 

History  of  the  University 17 

Home  Economics,  Master  of 134 

Home  Economics,  School  of 

degree  requirements 110 

degrees  offered 110 
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description  of  courses 244 

Home  Economics/Art 
major  in 114 

Home  Economics  Education 

description  of  courses 240 

major  in 114 

Home  Economics/journalism 
major  in 114 

Honors  Day 33 

Honors  Program 33 

College  of  Agriculture 54 

College  of  Business  Administration 83 

College  of  Education 92 

School  of  Home  Economics 111 

Horticulture 

description  of  courses 159 

major  in 62 

Housing 34 

Housing  and  Home  Management 

description  of  courses 247 

major  in 113 

I 

Independent  Study 29,  41 

Industrial  Arts  Education 

description  of  courses '. 240 

major  in 103 

Industrial  Geography/Business  Administration 

combined  program  in 89 

Industrial  Relations 86 

Infirmary 36 

Information,  Where  to  Write 268 

In-State  Student  Status 20 

Institute  of  Community  and  Area 

Development 40 

Institute  of  Government 40 

Institute  of  Higher  Education 40 

Institutes 

College  of  Business  Administration 90 

School  of  Journalism 115 

Interior  Design 

description  of  courses 168 

major  in 76 

International  Business 

major  in 86 

International  Relations 

description  of  courses 205 

International  Students 38 

Internship 

School  of  Journalism 117 

Irregular  Students 23 

Italian  Language 

description  of  courses 210 

I 

Joint  Degree  Program 

School  of  Environmental  Design 105 

Journalism 

curriculum  requirements 120 

description  of  courses 249 

major  in 118 

Journalism,  School  of,  general 115 

degree  requirements 118 

degrees  offered 115 

Junior  Division  Students 30 

L 

Laboratory  Resources 19 

Landscape  Architecture 

degree  requirements 105 

description  of  courses 242 

Master  of 134 

Landscape  Operations 

degree  requirements 106 

major  in 63 

Language  Education 
major  in 97 

Languages 

French 208 

Germanic  and  Slavic 71 

Italian 210 

Norwegian 187 


Portuguese 210 

Russian 187 

Spanish 98,  210 

Late  Registration  Penalties 25 

Latin 

description  of  courses 175 

Law,  Constitutional 

description  of  courses 204 

Laws,  Master  of 134 

Law,  School  of,  general 123 

degrees  offered 123 

Law  School  Admission  Test 132 

Lecture  Series 38 

Legal  Residence  Requirements 20 

Library  Education 

description  of  courses 234 

major  in 95 

school  librarian 100 

Library  Resources 19 

Literary  Societies  and  Debating 38 

Loans  (see  Financial  Aid) 

M 

Management 

description  of  courses 224 

major  in 87 

Managerial  Services 41 

Marine  Institute 18,  131 

Marketing 

description  of  courses 226 

major  in 87 

Mathematics 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 19T 

Mathematics  Education 

description  of  courses 234 

major  in 98 

Matriculation  (see  Fees  and  Expenses) 24 

Meals  (see  Dining  Halls) 

Medical  Examinations 23 

Medical  Technology 

major  in 80 

Men's  Dormitories  (see  Housing) 

Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Teaching  of 101 

description  of  courses 235 

Microbiology 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 193 

major  in 59 

Middle  School  Education 

major  in 94 

Military 

Credit 137 

fees 138 

Military  Science 

department  of 136 

description  of  courses 253 

scholarship  program 266 

summer  camp 137 

Minimum  Resident  Requirements 20 

Motto 17 

Museum  (Georgia  Museum  of  Art) 42 

Music 

Bachelor  of 78 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 77 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 195 

Music  Education 

description  of  courses 1% 

major  in 78 

Master  of 134 

Music  Therapy 

major  in 79 

N 

Name  Changes 31 

National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowship 131 

National  Merit  Program,  University 

Foundation 37 

National  Teacher  Examinations 132 

Non-Credit  Courses 31 

Norwegian  Language 

description  of  course 187 
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Nutrition  (see  Foods  and  Nutrition) 

o 

Off -Campus  Housing 36 

Officers  and  Staff,  University  System  of 

Georgia 10 

Officers  of  General  Administration 11 

Organization  Management 

major  in 88 

Orientation 23 

P 

Park  and  Recreation  Administration 

description  of  courses 233 

major  in % 

Personal  and  Social  Development 

description  of  courses 207 

Personnel  Psychology,  Psychometrics 

description  of  courses 207 

Pharmacy,  School  of,  general 125 

degrees  offered 125 

Philosophy 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 199 

Photographic  Design 

description  of  courses 168 

major  in 76 

Physical  Anthropology 

description  of  courses 163 

Physical  Education 

description  of  courses 232 

major  in 95 

hysical  Examination  (see  Medical  Examination) 

Physically  Limited  Children,  Teaching  of 102 

description  of  courses 235 

Physics 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 71 

core  curriculum 74 

description  of  courses 202 

Placement  Services 

career  planning  and  placement 37 

School  of  journalism 117 

Placement  Tests 33 

Plant  Genetics 

description  of  courses 160 

major  in 63 

Plant  Pathotogy 

description  of  courses 160 

major  in 63 

Political  Science 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 203 

Political  Theory 

description  of  courses 204 

Portuguese  Language 

description  of  courses 210 

Poultry  Science 

description  of  courses 161 

major  in 64 

Pre-Dentistry 

major  in 80 

Pre-Forest  Resources 

major  in 80 

Pre-Medicine 

major  in 80 

Pre-Nursing 

major  in 80 

Pre-Optometry 

major  in 80 

Pre-Pharmacy 

major  in 80 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

major  in 80 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 79 

Pre-Theology 

major  in 81 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

major  in 80,  64 

Press,  The  University  of  Georgia 42 

Printmaking 

description  of  courses 169 

major  in 76 


Probation 

academic 32 

graduate  school I  H 

Professional  Degrees,  Advanced 134 

Professional  Students,  Admission  of 23 

Psychology 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 206 

Psychometrics  and  Personnel  Psychology 
description  of  courses 207 

Public  Administration 

description  of  courses 205 

Doctor  of 135 

Master  of 134 

Public  Relations 

description  of  courses 249 

major  in 120 

Publications,  Student 39 

Q 

Quantitative  Methods 

description  of  courses 227 

Quantitative  Sequence,  College  of  Business 

Administration 83 

Quarter  System,  Explanation  of 27 

R 

Radio-Television- Film 

description  of  courses 249 

major  in 121 

student-operated  radio  station 41 

Reading  Clinic 92 

Reading  Education 

description  of  courses 237 

Re-admission,  general 23 

to  graduate  school 133 

Real  Estate  and  Urban  Development 

description  of  courses 227 

major  in 88 

Recreation 

description  of  courses 233 

major  in % 

Recreational  Facilities 38 

Refunds  of  Fees 26 

Regents,  Board  of 10 

Registration  for  courses 23 

Regulations  Governing  Students 39 

Religion 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 200 

ReLjgious  Organizations 38 

Requirements  for  Graduation 32 

Research,  Division  of 

College  of  Business  Administration 90 

Research  Facilities 18 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 136 

Residence  Halls 34 

Residence  Requirements 29 

College  of  Business  Administration 83 

School  of  journalism 116 

Rising  junior  Testing  Program 28 

Risk  Management  and  Insurance 

description  of  courses 228 

major  in 88 

Romance  Languages 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 208 

Rural  Development/Rural  Sociology 

major  in 65 

Russian  Language 
description  of  courses 187 

s 

Safety  Education 

description  of  courses 233 

major  in 95 

Scholarships  (see  Financial  Aid) 

Scholarships,  list  of 258 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 21 

School  Sot  ial  Work 

description  of  courses 237 

School  and  Colleges 11 
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Science 

Bachelor  of,  degree  requirements 73 

Master  of 1-*3 

Science  Education 

description  of  courses 237 

major  in 99 

Sculpture 

description  of  courses 169 

major  in 76 

Secondary  Education 

General  Secondary  Teachers  Program... .96 

Senior  Division  Students 30 

Service 

College  of  Business  Administration 90 

Services,  Student  (see  student  services) 
Shorthand  and  Typing 

description  of  courses 238 

Social  Anthropology 

description  of  courses 162 

Social  Science 

description  of  courses 212 

Social  Science  Education 

description  of  courses 237 

major  in 99 

Social  Work,  School  of,  general 126 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

degrees  offered 126 

Sociology 

core  curriculum 71 

description  of  courses 212 

Sororities  and  Fraternities 

honor 33 

social 39 

Spanish  Language 

description  of  courses 210 

Special  Education  Clinic 92 

Special  Programs 

College  of  Education 95 

Special  Services  and  Facilities 40 

College  of  Business  Administration 90 

College  of  Education 92 

School  of  Journalism 118 

Speech 

core  curriculum 72 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 92 

Speech  Communication 

description  of  courses 215 

Speech  Education 

description  of  courses 238 

major  in 100 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

description  of  courses 235 

major  in 101 

Statistics 

core  curriculum 72 

description  of  courses 216 

Student  Activities 38 

Student  Aid 37 

veterans'  aid 37 

Student  Center 38 

Student  Classification 30 

Student  Communications 39 

Student  Counseling  (see  Counseling) 

Student  Employment 37 

Student  Publications 39 

Student  Services 

(housing,  dining  halls,  counseling,  health, 

financial  aid,  career  planning) 34 

Student  Teaching 92 


description  of  courses 238 

Superior  Students,  Program  for 32 

School  of  journalism 116 


T 

Teacher  Certification 

degree  requirements 93 

for  majors  in  education,  other  than 

education 135 

programs  of  study  for 93 

School  of  Journalism 117 

student  teaching 92 

Teacher  Education 

General  Secondary  Teachers  Program 96 

Teaching  Assistantships 131 

Television 

description  of  courses 249 

major  in 121 

Television  Drama 

major  in 77 

Test  Requirements  for  Admission 21 

Textiles  (see  Clothing  and  Textiles) 

Theatre,  University r. 38 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

description  of  courses 241 

major  in 104 

Transfer  Students 22 

u 

Undergraduate  Courses  of  Instruction .149 

University  Centers 

extension  classes 41 

University  Foundation 42 

National  Merit  program 37 

University,  History  of 17 

University  Lecture  Series 38 

University  Press 42 

University  Theatre 38 

University  Union 38 

V 

Valedictorian 33 

Vehicles 39 

Veterans  Aid 37 

Veterinary  Clinics 128 

Veterinary  Medicine,  College  of,  general 128 

degree  offered 129 

Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital 129 

Vocational  Education 

description  of  courses 238 

major  in 102 

w 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 31 

Women's  Dormitories  (see  Housing) 

Work  Load,  Academic 29 


Zoology 

core  curriculum 72 

description  of  courses 217 
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GRADUATE 

SCHOOL 

CALENDAR 


Summer  Quarter  1973 

June  11 

Registration 

June  12 

Classes  begin 

July  4 
Holiday 

July  16 

Final  date  for  submitting  requests  for  transfer  credit 
with  accompanying  official  transcript  for  students 
graduating  August  1973 

July  17 

Short  term  classes  end 

July  19-20 

Short  term  examinations 

August  1 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee  to  the  graduate  dean  for  August 
graduation 

August  8 

Through  term  classes  end 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for  August 
graduation 

August  9-11 

Through  term  examinations 

August  15 
Graduation 


Fall  Quarter  1973 

September  14 

Residence  halls  open 

September  17 

Orientation  and  counseling 

September  18 
Late  registration 


September  19 
Classes  begin 

November  1 

Final  date  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
t  candidates  for  June  graduation 

November  21 

Thanksgiving  recess 

November  30 
Classes  end 

December  3-7 
Examinations 

December  10 
Christmas  vacation  begins 


Winter  Quarter  1974 

January  1 

Residence  halls  open 

January  2 

Late  registration 

January  3 

Classes  begin 

January  11 

Final  date  for  paying  June  graduation  fee  (end  of  first 
week  of  classes  winter  quarter) 
Final  date  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  doctoral  can- 
didates for  August  graduation 

February  15 
Final  date  for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications  by 
the  Graduate  School 

March  13 
Classes  end 

March  14-19 
Examinations 

March  20-25 
Spring  recess 
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Spring  Quarter  1974 

March  24 

Residence  halls  open 

March  25 

Late  registration 

March  26 
Classes  begin 

March  29 

Final  date  for  paying  August  graduation  fee  (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  spring  quarter) 

May  13 

Final  date  for  submitting  requests  for  transfer  credit 
with  accompanying  official  transcript  for  students 
graduating  June  1974 

May  29 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee,  to  the  graduate  dean  for  June 
graduation 

June  3 

Classes  end 

June  4-8 

Examinations 

June  5 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for  June 
graduation  (one  week  prior  to  graduation) 

June  12 
Graduation 


Summer  Quarter  1974 

June  17 

Registration 

June  18 

Classes  begin 

July  4 
Holiday 

July  22 

Final  date  for  submitting  requests  for  transfer  credit 
with  accompanying  official  transcript  for  students 
graduating  August  1974 

July  23 

Short  term  ends 

July  25-26 

Short  term  examinations 

August  7 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee,  to  the  graduate  dean  for  August 
graduation. 

August  14 

Through  term  ends 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for  August 
graduation. 

August  15-17 

Through  term  examinations 

August  21 
Graduation 


NOTE:  Dates  for  G.R.E.  and  Foreign  Language  Reading 
Knowledge  Tests,  National  Teacher  Examination  (N.T.E.),  Law 
School  Admission  Test,  and  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study 
in  Business  for  fall  quarter  1973  through  spring  quarter  1975  will 
be  available  in  the  Graduate  School  office  upon  receipt  from 
the  Educational  Testing  Services,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


Fall  Quarter  1974 

September  13 

Residence  halls  open 

September  16 

Orientation  and  counseling 
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September  17 
Late  registration 

September  18 
Classes  begin 

November  1 
Final  date  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  doctoral  can- 
didates for  June  graduation 

November  26 
Classes  end 

November  27 -December  1 
Thanksgiving  recess 

December  2-6 
Examinations 

December  9 
Christmas  vacation  begins 


Winter  Quarter  1975 

January  2 

Residence  halls  open 

January  3 

Late  registration 

January  6 
Classes  begin 

January  10 

Final  date  for  paying  June  graduation  fee  (end  of  first 
week  of  classes  winter  quarter) 
Final  date  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  doctoral 
candidates  for  August  graduation 

February  15 

Final  date  for  receipt  of  assistantship  applications  by 
the  Graduate  School 

March  14 
Classes  end 

March  15-20 
Examinations 


March  21-24 
Spring  recess 


Spring  Quarter  1975 

March  24 

Residence  halls  open 

March  25 

Late  registration 

March  26 
Classes  begin 

April  4 

Final  date  for  paying  August  graduation  fee  (end  of 
first  week  of  classes  spring  quarter) 

May  14 

Final  date  for  submitting  requests  for  transfer  credit 
with  accompanying  transcript  for  students  graduating 
June  1975 

May  30 

Final  date  for  submitting  theses  and  dissertations, 
signed  by  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the  reading 
committee,  to  the  graduate  dean  for  June  graduation 

June  3 

Classes  end 

June  4-9 

Examinations 

June  6 

Final  date  for  completing  all  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree and  reporting  to  the  Graduate  School  for  June 
graduation 

June  13 
Graduation 


Summer  Quarter  1975 

June  9-August  13 
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State-at-Large  (1970-1977) 
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State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Augusta 
State-at-Large  (1967-1974) 

Sam  A.  Way,  III,  Hawkinsville 
State-at-Large  (1972-1976) 

Mrs.  Hugh  Peterson,  Sr.,  Alley 
First  District  (1970-1976) 

John  I.  Spooner,  Donalsonville 
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OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

William  S.  Morris,  III,  Chairman 

Charles  A.  Harris,  Vice  Chairman 

George  L.  Simpson,  Jr.,  Chancellor 

John  O.  Eidson,  Vice  Chancellor 

John  W.  Hooper,  Associate  Vice  Chancellor 
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Development 
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Harry  B.  O'Rear,  Vice  Chancellor-Health  Affairs 

Frank  C.  Dunham,  Vice  Chancellor-Construction  and 
Physical  Plant 

James  L.  Carmon,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor- 
Computing  Systems 

Robert  M.  Joiner,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor- 
Communications 

Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Harris,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor- 
Personnel 

Haskin  R.  Pounds,  Assistant  Vice  Chancellor 

Henry  G.  Neal,  Executive  Secretary 

Harry  H.  Murphy,  Director  of  Public  Information 

C.  C.  Murray,  Director,  Interinstitutional  Programs  in 
International  Affairs 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  GEORGIA 


OFFICERS  OF  GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

President 

Frederick  Corbet  Davison,  President 
Albert  Bruce  Jones,  Assistant  to  the  President 
William  L.  Cook,  Assistant  to  the  President 
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Charles  Herbert  Douglas,  Assistant  Vice  President  and 

Director  of  General  Research 
William  Oates  Burke,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  University  Research  Park 


Vice  President  for  Services 

S.  Eugene  Younts,  Vice  President 

Robert  Louis  Rowan,  Administrative  Assistant 

Vice  President  for  Development  and  University 
Relations 

H.  Perk  Robins,  Vice  President 
J.  Donald  Elam,  Assistant  Vice  President 
Louis  T.  Griffith,  Dean  of  University  Relations 

Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Allan  Wedford  Barber,  Acting  Vice  President 
Jenkins  Comer  Whitehead,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice  President 

Libraries 

Warren  Norman  Boes,  Director 

Helen  Joanne  Harrar,  Associate  Director 

Registrar  and  Admissions 

Walter  Newman  Danner,  Registrar 

Morris  Overton  Phelps,  Director  of  Admissions 

Student  Affairs 

*  ,  Dean 

Mary  Louise  McBee,  Associate  Dean 
Charles  E.  Kozell,  Associate  Dean 


*Position  vacant  at  time  of  publication. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


HISTORY,  PURPOSE  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

Prior  to  the  formal  establishment  of  The  University  of 
Georgia  Graduate  School,  courses  of  postgraduate  status 
were  offered  under  the  control  of  a  faculty  committee  on 
graduate  studies.  In  1910,  the  formal  organization  of 
graduate  studies  into  a  Graduate  School  was  authorized. 
Dr.  Willis  H.  Bocock  served  as  the  Graduate  School's  first 
dean  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  P.  Stephens,  George  H. 
Boyd  (for  whom  the  Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Research 
Center  was  named),  Gerald  B.  Huff,  Thomas  H.  White- 
head, and  the  present  dean,  Hardy  M.  Edwards,  Jr. 

The  Graduate  School  coordinates  and  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  research  and  advanced  study  in  all  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  University. 

Matters  of  policy  and  procedures  are  determined  by 
the  graduate  faculty  through  the  graduate  council.  The 
graduate  faculty  consists  of  faculty  members  appointed 
by  the  president  on  the  basis  of  productive  research,  and 
other  creative  activities,  including  teaching.  The  policies 
determined  by  the  graduate  council  are  administered  by 
the  dean. 

The  traditional  degrees  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Science  are  offered  in  25  and  27  disciplines,  respectively. 
The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  offered  in  43  disci- 
plines. 

Professional  master's  degrees  are  offered  in  16  areas. 
Professional  doctoral  degrees  are  offered  in  education 
and  public  administration. 

ADMISSION 

Requirements 

Graduates  of  any  institution  accredited  by  the  proper 
regional  accrediting  association  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  An  applicant  should 
have  ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  his  undergraduate  class 
and  should  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  an  under- 
graduate major  in  the  field  in  which  he  proposes  to  stu- 
dy. If  the  applicant  has  not  been  ranked  by  his 
undergraduate  institution,  his  comparable  rank  among 
the  University  of  Georgia  graduating  class  will  be  substi- 


tuted. Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  grad- 
uate admissions  office,  University  of  Georgia.  Each 
applicant  for  admission  must  submit  with  his  formal  ap- 
plication two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  col- 
leges and  universities  attended,  including  The  University 
of  Georgia1,  two  official  copies  of  scores  on  an  entrance 
test,  and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  An  applica- 
tion fee  of  $10.00  will  be  required  for  all  new  applications 
for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  This  is  a  non- 
refundable fee  and  will  not  be  credited  toward  matricu- 
lation fee.  The  University  of  Georgia  complies  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Applications  and  supporting  credentials  must  be  re- 
ceived in  the  graduate  admissions  office  not  later  than 
thirty  (30)  days,  (foreign  applicants  must  apply  at  least 
eight  weeks),  prior  to  registration  for  the  quarter  the 
student  plans  to  enter  Graduate  School. 

Each  completed  application  with  supporting  materials 
is  referred  to  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  study,  where  it  is  considered  by  the  faculty  of 
that  department.  No  student  will  be  admitted  without 
the  recommendation  of  a  department.  Final  considera- 
tion is  given  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  may  not  register  unless  he  has  been  notified 
by  the  graduate  admissions  office  that  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted. All  students  must  be  admitted  prior  to  the  reg- 
istration period.  Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an 
application  will  not  be  returned. 

Entrance  Tests 

For  any  applicant,  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  is  an  acceptable  entrance  test  for 
admission  as  a  prospective  degree  candidate.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  masters  programs  in  education  and  law 
may  offer  scores  on  the  National  Teacher  Examination 
and  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  respectively,  in  lieu 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Admission  Test  for 
Graduate  Study  in  Business  (ATGSB)  scores  may  be  sub- 
mitted in  lieu  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  by 
applicants  seeking  admission  as  prospective  candidates 


1  There  is  no  charge  for  issuing  transcripts  from  University  of 
Georgia  graduates  to  the  graduate  admissions  office  of  The 
University  of  Georgia. 
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for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  or  the  Master 
of  Accountancy  degree  programs.  The  Miller  Analogies 
Test  is  acceptable  for  admission  only,  when  time  does 
not  permit  the  applicant  to  submit  appropriate  test  re- 
sults. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  approved  tests  listed 
above  or  for  admission  to  candidacy.  Entrance  test  scores 
more  than  six  years  old  are  not  acceptable. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National  Teacher 
Examination,  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Bus- 
iness, and  Law  School  Admission  Test  are  offered  several 
times  a  year  at  numerous  testing  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Advance  registration  is  required,  usu- 
ally no  later  than  21  days  prior  to  the  date  the  examina- 
tion is  administered.  Registration  forms  and  detailed 
information  on  the  availability  and  character  of  each  ex- 
amination may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  or 
by  writing  to  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  )ersey  08540. 


Students  From  Abroad 

Since  several  months  may  be  required  to  secure  needed 
information  and  to  process  an  application  from  abroad, 
foreign  nationals  are  urged  to  submit  complete  informa- 
tion as  early  as  possible.  The  application  must  include 
the  application  form,  two  official  transcripts  from  all  col- 
leges and  universities  attended,  two  official  copies  of 
test  scores  on  an  approved  entrance  test,  a  $10.00  non- 
refundable graduate  application  fee,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation.  Foreign  applicants  are  urged  to  submit 
TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language)  scores. 
Evidence  of  an  adequate  command  of  English  is  neces- 
sary. Recommendations  from  teachers  who  are  familiar 
with  higher  education  programs  in  the  United  States  are 
advantageous.  The  application  of  a  student  from  abroad 
must  be  complete  with  supporting  materials  in  the  grad- 
uate admissions  office  no  later  than  eight  weeks  prior  to 
the  quarter  for  which  admission  is  desired. 


Readmission  and  Changes  of  Degree 
Objective 

If  an  applicant  does  not  register  for  regular  campus 
courses  in  the  quarter  for  which  he  is  admitted,  he 
should  inform  the  graduate  admissions  office  of  his  plans 
and  request  a  new  date  of  admission,  if  desired.  Other- 
wise, the  original  admission  will  be  cancelled,  the 
applicant's  file  will  be  discontinued  and  a  new  applica- 
tion will  be  required  for  admission  at  a  later  date. 

If  a  student  has  been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quar- 
ters, exclusive  of  summer,  and  is  re-enrolling  for  the 
same  degree,  he  must  submit  to  the  graduate  admissions 
office  an  application  for  "readmission." 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  degree,  and  has 
been  out  of  school  one  or  more  quarters,  exclusive  of 
summer,  he  must  submit  to  the  graduate  admissions  of- 
fice an  application  for  "admission." 

If  a  currently  enrolled  student  is  applying  for  a  second 
advanced  degree  in  the  same  field  from  which  the  first 
degree  was  awarded  and  does  not  plan  to  skip  a  quarter, 
exclusive  of  summer,  the  graduate  coordinator  must 
write  a  letter  recommending  the  student  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  second  advanced  degree. 

If  a  student  is  applying  for  a  second  advanced  degree 
in  a  different  field  from  which  the  first  degree  was 
awarded,  he  must  submit  to  the  graduate  admissions 
office  an  application  for  "admission." 


If  a  student  is  re-enrolling  for  a  degree  different  from 
that  for  which  he  was  originally  admitted,  he  must  sub- 
mit to  the  graduate  admissions  office  an  application  for 
"admission." 

If  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  Graduate  School  as 
an  unclassified  postgraduate  with  conditions,  the  stu- 
dent should  ask  the  graduate  coordinator  to  submit  the 
form,  Request  for  Change  of  Degree  Objective,  to  the 
Graduate  School  office  as  soon  as  the  conditions  have 
been  met.  When  approved,  the  Graduate  School  will 
notify  in  writing  all  persons  concerned. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  change  his  degree  major  within 
the  same  department;  e.g.,  M.S.  in  agronomy  to  Ph.D.  in 
agronomy,  N.D.  in  library  education  to  Ed.S.  in  library 
education,  M.Ed,  with  major  in  English  education  to  M. 
Ed.  with  major  in  reading  education;  the  graduate  coor- 
dinator must  complete  the  form,  Request  for  Change  of 
Degree  Objective,  and  sends  it  to  the  graduate  dean. 
When  approved,  the  Graduate  School  will  notify  in  writ- 
ing all  persons  concerned. 

If  a  currently  enrolled  student  desires  to  change  his 
degree  and  department/college  to  another  degree  and 
department/college;  e.g.,  M.S.  in  microbiology  to  M.Ed, 
in  science  education;  he  must  consult  his  graduate  coor- 
dinator and  the  graduate  coordinator  of  the  department 
to  which  he  wishes  to  transfer.  If  the  transfer  is  agreeable 
to  both  departments,  the  student  must  write  a  letter  to 
the  graduate  dean  requesting  the  change  be  made.  The 
graduate  dean  will  ask  the  graduate  coordinator  of  the 
first  department  to  send  the  student's  file  to  the  graduate 
coordinator  of  the  second  department,  who  in  turn  will 
send  a  recommendation  to  the  graduate  dean  on  the 
form,  Request  for  Change  of  Degree  Objective.  When 
approved,  the  Graduate  School  will  notify  in  writing  all 
persons  concerned. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  registration  for  the  quarter  the  student  plans  to  re- 
enter. 

Additional  Information 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  graduate  admissions  office,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602.  Inquires  about  facilities 
for  advanced  studies  and  research,  programs  of  study 
and  specific  departmental  requirements  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  department  concerned. 


REGISTRATION 

The  registration  dates  for  each  quarter  are  listed  in  the 
Graduate  School  calendar.  After  the  student  has  made 
out  his  schedule  with  the  advice  of  his  major  depart- 
ment, he  must  obtain  class  cards  for  all  courses.  As  a  final 
step  in  his  registration,  he  must  report  to  the  Graduate 
School  desk  with  his  registration  card  endorsed  by  his 
adviser,  all  class  cards,  and  fee  card  for  approval  by  the 
graduate  dean. 

Classification  of  Graduate  Students 

Only  those  students  who  are  formally  admitted  to  gradu- 
ate school  are  eligible  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  un- 
der any  one  of  the  following  classifications: 

1.  Prospective  candidate  for  a  degree.  A  student  who 
meets  all  requirements  for  admission  to  a  degree  pro- 
gram and  who  has  been  recommended  by  the  depart- 
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ment  in  which  he  proposes  to  study  may  be  admitted  as 
a  prospective  candidate  for  that  degree. 

2.  Non-degree  candidate.  A  student  who  meets  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  graduate  study  may  take 
graduate  courses  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a 
degree. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution  may  be  admitted  by  submitting  an 
application  supported  only  by  a  transcript  showing  the 
master's  degree. 

3.  Graduate  Transient.  Transient  admission  is  granted 
to  a  student  in  good  standing  in  any  recognized  graduate 
school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School  for 
any  one  quarter  or  summer  session.  He  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  in  order 
to  be  admitted,  he  must  submit,  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  registration,  an  application  and  certification  of  his 
graduate  standing  in  another  institution.  A  special  form 
for  this  purpose  is  available  from  the  graduate  admission 
office.  Later,  if  he  wishes  to  enroll  as  a  prospective  candi- 
date, he  must  apply  in  the  usual  way. 

4.  Unclassified  Postgraduate.  A  graduate  of  a  non-ac- 
credited college  or  foreign  institution,  or  one  on  whom 
some  condition  has  been  placed  by  his  major  depart- 
ment, may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as  an 
unclassified  postgraduate.  An  unclassified  postgraduate 
may  later  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  standing  on  the 
basis  of  entrance  test  scores,  his  record  at  The  University 
of  Georgia  and  the  recommendation  of  his  department. 
If  an  unclassified  postgraduate  is  later  admitted  as  a  pro- 
spective candidate  for  a  degree,  work  taken  while  in  this 
classification  may  be  eligible  to  be  part  of  a  graduate 
degree  program. 

Irregular  Students 

Applicants  who  have  been  denied  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School,  if  registered  in  the  University,  will  be 
registered  through  the  undergraduate  school  or  college 
of  their  choice  and  classified  as  irregular  students.  No 
irregular  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  gradu- 
ate courses,  and  no  work  taken  by  a  student  while  under 
this  classification  may  be  counted  for  credit  toward  any 
graduate  degree. 

Should  the  work  of  the  irregular  student  prove  to  be 
of  such  quality  as  to  justify  his  admission  to  graduate 
status,  reconsideration  may  be  given  to  his  application 
for  admission  at  any  time  after  he  has  completed  a  min- 
imum of  fifteen  quarter  hours  of  approved  course  work 
in  classes  on  the  campus  and  has  submitted  scores  on  an 
appropriate  entrance  test. 

Course  Numbers  and  Load 

Courses  numbered  800  and  above  are  open  only  to  grad- 
uate students.  Certain  courses  devoted  to  basic  funda- 
mental knowledge  carry  a  400  number  for  an 
undergraduate  in  the  senior  division  and  a  corre- 
sponding 600  number  for  a  graduate  student.  Other 
courses  intended  primarily  for  candidates  for  profession- 
al degrees  carry  a  500  number  for  an  undergraduate  in 
the  senior  division  and  a  700  number  for  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

A  full  load  for  a  graduate  student  is  10-16  hours  per 
quarter.  Students  holding  graduate  assistantships  and 
teaching  assistantships  are  expected  to  enroll  for  porpor- 
tionately  smaller  loads.  Any  graduate  student  using  Uni- 
versity facilities  and/or  staff  time  must  register  for  at 
least  five  (5)  quarter  hours  each  quarter.  A  full-time  fac- 


ulty member  or  other  University  employee  may  take  a 
maximum  of  6  hours  credit  per  quarter.  To  exceed  the 
limit,  the  student  must  obtain  approval  from  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

Resident  Credit 

I.  For  course  work  leading  to  a  professional  master's 
degree,  credit  on  a  resident  basis  will  be  granted  for 
graduate  courses  taken  at  a  graduate  center  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  provided: 

1 .  that  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  The  University  of  Georgia  prior  to  taking 
the  course; 

2.  that  the  physical  facilities  such  as  classrooms,  li- 
brary and  teaching  aids  are  adequate  as  determined 
by  a  site  visit  of  at  least  three  persons,  one  appoint- 
ed by  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  offering  the 
course,  one  appointed  by  the  director  of  libraries, 
and  one  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School; 

3.  that  the  instructor  is  the  same  one  who  teaches  the 
course  on  campus,  or  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  the 
school  or  college  offering  the  course  and  the  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

II.  Resident  credit  will  be  granted  for  course  work,  or 
research,  leading  to  degrees  other  than  professional  mas- 
ter degrees  given  at  off-campus  locations  provided: 

1.  that  the  requirement  of  three  consecutive  quarters 
of  full-time  work  on  campus  in  Athens  for  all  doc- 
toral students  must  also  be  satisfied; 

2.  that  the  requirement  of  three  quarters  of  full-time 
work  on  campus  in  Athens  (which  need  not  be  con- 
secutive) must,  in  general,  be  satisfied  for  all  candi- 
dates for  M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees.  An  exception  to 
the  above  may  be  made  for  students  who  prefer  to 
spend  one  quarter  of  full-time  work  abroad  in  a 
program  of  study  approved  by  The  University  of 
Georgia  or  the  Board  of  Regents.  Such  study  shall  be 
counted  as  resident  credit. 

3.  that  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  prior  to  taking  the  course; 

4.  that  the  instructor  is  the  same  one  who  teaches  the 
course  or  directs  the  research  on  campus,  or  is  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  offering 
the  work  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

III.  Credit  used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  one  de- 
gree cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an- 
other degree. 

Grading  System 

The  grading  scale  for  graduate  students  is  as  follows: 
4.0  —  A  *  —  I 

3.0  —  B  *  —  W 

2.0  —  C  *  —  S 

1 .0  —  D  *  —  U 

0.0  —  F  *  —  AU 

0.0  —  WF 

*Not  computed 

WF  —  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permit- 
ted to  withdraw  from  the  course  while  doing  un- 
satisfactory work.  The  dropping  of  a  course  under 
these  circumstances  is  equivalent  to  failure. 
I  —  Incomplete.  This  grade  indicates  that  although  a 
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student  was  doing  satisfactory  work,  he  was  una- 
ble to  complete  the  course  for  some  reason  be- 
yond his  control.  When  an  incomplete  grade  is  not 
removed  within  a  period  of  12  months,  the  "I" 
automatically  becomes  an  "F."  This  policy  will  be 
effective  with  grades  earned  fall  quarter  1973. 
W  —  This  grade  indicates  that  the  student  was  permit- 
ted to  withdraw  from  the  course  and  that  no  grade 
was  assigned. 
S — This  grade  indicates  satisfactory  participation  in 
certain  required  courses.  Normally  "S"  grades  are 
given  in  a  limited  number  of  courses:  e.g.,  930 
thesis.  Credit  is  included  in  hours  earned.  The 
grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic  average. 
U  —  This  grade  indicates  unsatisfactory  performance  in 
certain  required  courses  in  which  "S"  grades  may 
normally  be  given.  No  credit  is  given  in  hours 
earned.  The  grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic 
average. 

AU  —  This  grade  indicates  an  audit.  No  credit  is  given. 
The  grade  is  not  included  in  the  academic  pro- 
gram. 

When  a  student  repeats  a  course,  the  last  grade  will  be 

used  in  calculating  the  student's  average. 

Probation  and  Dismissal 

A  student  with  a  cumulative  graduate  course  average 
below  3.0  for  two  consecutive  quarters  goes  on  aca- 
demic probation.  He  then  must  make  a  3.0  or  better 
quarterly  average  each  succeeding  quarter  that  his  over- 
all cumulative  average  is  below  3.0.  The  student  is  no 
longer  on  probation  when  his  cumulative  average  is  3.0 
or  above.  If  he  makes  below  a  3.0  quarterly  average  while 
on  probation,  he  is  dismissed.  When  a  student  repeats  a 
course,  the  last  grade  will  be  utilized  to  calculate  the 
cumulative  average  that  is  used  for  probation,  dismissal 
and  graduation.  This  probation  and  dismissal  policy  will 
be  effective  with  grades  earned  fall  quarter  1973. 


HOUSING 

A  limited  amount  of  housing  is  available  to  graduate 
students  who  apply  at  an  early  date.  There  is  a  graduate 
hall  for  men  and,  although  one  is  not  available  for  wom- 
en, every  effort  is  made  to  assign  graduate  women  to  the 
same  hall  or  floor  and  together  as  roommates.  Private 
homes  and  apartment  complexes  list  available  space  for 
single  and  married  students  with  the  off-campus  housing 
office.  The  University  does  not  reserve  such  housing 
since  arrangements  for  it  are  made  by  personal  interview 
between  landlords  and  the  individual  applicant.  Com- 
munications concerning  housing  should  be  addressed  to 
the  director  of  University  housing.  Applications  for  on- 
campus  married  student  housing  may  be  obtained  from 
the  manager  of  family  housing.  Married  students  may 
apply  for  housing  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity, but  assignments  will  not  be  made  until  they  have 
been  notified  of  their  official  acceptance. 


EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $538.50  per  academic 
year  of  three  quarters,  payable  $179.50  at  the  beginning 
of  each  quarter.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional  amount 
of  $240  per  quarter.  Any  resident  student  who  registers 
for  less  than  12  quarter  hours  pays  $12  per  hour  plus 


$34.50  activity  and  health  fee.  Any  non-resident  student 
who  registers  for  less  than  12  quarter  hours  pays  $32  per 
hour  plus  $34.50  activity  and  health  fee.  Room,  board 
and  laundry  cost  approximately  $300  a  quarter  for  stu- 
dents living  in  University  housing.  Total  expenses  for  a 
resident  of  Georgia  will  be  at  least  $2,000  per  academic 
year.  This  does  not  include  travel,  clothing  and  inciden- 
tal expenses. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assist- 
antships  which  require  at  least  one-third  time  service  are 
assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 

A  candidate  for  a  master's  or  specialist  in  education 
degree  must  pay  a  $10  diploma  fee  and  a  candidate  for 
the  doctor's  degree  must  pay  a  $25  graduation  fee.  The 
doctoral  candidate  must  also  pay  a  $25  microfilm  fee.  All 
fees  at  the  University  are  subject  to  change  at  anytime  as 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 


Resident/ Non-Resident  Student 
Classification 

1.  A  student  who  is  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  seeks  to  register  or  re-register  at  the  beginning  of  any 
quarter  will  be  accepted  as  a  resident  student  only  upon 
a  showing  by  him  that  his  supporting  parent  or  guardian 
has  been  legally  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  a  period  of  at 
least  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  reg- 
istration or  re-registration. 

2.  In  the  event  that  a  legal  resident  of  Georgia  is  ap- 
pointed a  guardian  of  a  non-resident  minor,  such  minor 
will  not  be  permitted  to  register  as  a  resident  student 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment, and  then  only  upon  proper  showing  that  such 
appointment  was  not  made  to  avoid  payment  of  the 
non-resident  fee. 

3.  If  a  student  is  over  18  years  of  age,  he  may  register 
as  a  resident  student  only  upon  a  showing  that  he  has 
been  domiciled  in  Georgia  for  at  least  12  months  prior  to 
the  registration  date. 

Any  period  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  enrolled 
as  a  student  in  any  educational  institution  in  Georgia 
may  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  12  month's  domicile 
and  residence  herein  required  when  it  appears  that  the 
student  came  into  the  state  and  remained  in  the  state  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  attending  a  school. 

4.  A  full-time  faculty  member  of  the  University  System, 
his  or  her  spouse,  and  minor  children  may  register  on  the 
payment  of  resident  fees,  even  though  such  faculty 
member  has  not  been  a  resident  in  Georgia  for  12 
months. 

5.  If  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  of  a  minor  change 
residence  to  another  state  following  a  period  of  res- 
idence in  Georgia,  the  minor  may  continue  to  take 
courses  for  a  period  of  12  consecutive  months  on  pay- 
ment of  resident  fees.  After  the  expiration  of  the  12 
months'  period,  the  student  may  continue  his  registra- 
tion only  upon  the  payment  of  fees  at  the  non-resident 
rate. 

6.  Military  personnel  and  their  dependents  may  be- 
come eligible  to  enroll  in  institutions  of  the  University 
System  as  resident  students  provided  they  file  with  the 
institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  the  following: 

(a)  A  statement  from  the  appropriate  military  offi- 
cial showing  that  the  applicant's  "home  of 
record"  is  the  state  of  Georgia;  and 
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(b)  evidence  that  applicant  is  registered  to  vote  in 
Georgia;  or 

(c)  Evidence  that  applicant,  if  under  18  years  of  age,  is 
the  child  of  parents  who  are  registered  to  vote  in 
Georgia;  and 

(d)  Evidence  that  applicant,  or  his  supporting  parent  or 
guardian,  filed  a  Georgia  state  income  tax  return 
during  the  preceding  year. 

7.  Foreign  students  who  attend  institutions  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  under  sponsorship  of  civic  or  religious 
groups  located  in  this  state  may  be  enrolled  upon  the 
payment  of  resident  fees,  provided  the  number  of  such 
foreign  students  in  any  one  institution  does  not  exceed 
the  quota  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  that 
institution. 

8.  All  aliens  shall  be  classified  as  non-resident  students. 
Exceptions  are  made  for  an  alien  who  is  living  in  this 
country  under  a  visa  permitting  permanent  residence  or 
who  has  filed  with  the  proper  federal  immigration  au- 
thorities a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Such  individuals  shall  have  the  same 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  resident  status  for  fee  purposes 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Georgia  and  their 
dependents  may  enroll  as  students  in  University  System 
institutions  on  payment  of  resident  fees,  when  it  appears 
that  such  teachers  have  resided  in  Georgia  for  nine 
months,  that  they  were  engaged  in  teaching  during  such 
nine  months'  period,  and  that  they  have  been  employed 
to  teach  in  Georgia  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 

10.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia  and  who 
is  a  student  in  an  institution  of  the  University  System 
marries  a  non-resident  of  the  state,  she  may  continue  to 
attend  the  institution  on  payment  of  resident  fees,  pro- 
vided that  her  enrollment  is  continuous. 

11.  If  a  woman  who  is  a  non-resident  of  Georgia  mar- 
ries a  man  who  is  a  resident  of  Georgia,  she  will  not  be 
eligible  to  register  as  a  resident  student  in  a  University 
System  institution  until  she  has  been  domiciled  in  the 
state  of  Georgia  for  a  period  of  12  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  registration. 

12.  Non-resident  graduate  students  who  hold  assist- 
antships  requiring  at  least  one-third  time  service  may 
register  as  students  in  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
employed  on  payment  of  resident  fees. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
AWARDS 

General  University  Awards 

(Awarded  annually  through  the  Graduate  School  office) 
The  committee  on  graduate  awards  each  year  selects 
University  of  Georgia  Foundation  scholars,  graduate 
non-teaching  assistants,  and  graduate  research  assistants 
from  a  list  of  applicants  who  are  recommended  by  their 
major  departments.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  School  office.  Application  for  these 
awards  must  be  filed  not  later  than  February  15  of  each 
year  for  the  following  scholarships. 

University  of  Georgia  Foundation  Scholarships.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  candidates  for  doctoral  de- 
grees. A  University  of  Georgia  Foundation  scholar  re- 
ceives an  academic  year  stipend  of  $2,750  and  may  not 
earn  any  additional  remuneration.  Out-of-state  fees  are 


waived.  No  services  are  required  of  the  fellow,  and  he 
must  enroll  for  full-time  graduate  work. 

Graduate  Non-Teaching  Assistantships.  These  assist- 
antships  carry  a  stipend  of  $3,633  to  $3,900  for  a  twelve 
month  appointment,  and  $2,725  to  $2,925  for  a  nine 
month  appointment.  One-third  time  service  is  required 
with  a  maximum  course  work  load  of  ten  quarter  hours. 
Out-of-state  fees  are  waived  for  non-teaching  assistants 
who  perform  at  least  one-third  time  service. 

Graduate  Research  Assistantships.  These  assistantships 
carry  a  stipend  of  $3,633  to  $3,900  for  a  twelve  month 
appointment  and  require  one-third  time  service  with  a 
maximum  course  work  load  of  ten  quarter  hours.  Out-of- 
state  fees  are  waived  for  research  assistants  who  perform 
at  least  one-third  time  service. 

Predoctoral  Assistantships.  Predoctoral  assistantships 
are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  faculty  members 
of  Georgia  colleges  upon  nomination  by  the  president  of 
the  college  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  stipend  is 
approximately  $5,100  per  academic  year.  Predoctoral  as- 
sistants enroll  for  full-time  graduate  work. 

Nominations  should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Georgia  by 
February  15. 


Departmental  Awards 

A  variety  of  fellowships  and  assistantships  are  awarded 
by  the  various  departments  and  divisions  of  the  Universi- 
ty. A  description  of  these  is  given  below. 

Teaching  or  Research  Assistantships.  These  assist- 
antships carry  academic  year  stipends  ranging  from  $2, 
500  to  $5,000,  depending  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  and  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  assist- 
ant. Application  should  be  made  to  the  student's  major 
department. 

Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  Assist- 
antships. These  assistantships  are  available  to  wildlife 
conservation  or  zoology  majors  for  graduate  work  in 
wildlife  management  or  vertebrate  ecology.  The  research 
of  students  holding  the  assistantships  will  be  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  in  wildlife  conservation, 
fisheries  biology,  or  field  natural  history. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  research  work  in 
relatively  undisturbed  natural  environments  and  for 
work  in  the  growing  field  of  radiation  ecology. 

These  assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $2,400  to  $3,600 
for  a  12-month  appointment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  wildlife  management, 
School  of  Forest  Resources  or  to  the  Department  of  Zo- 
ology. 

Atlantic  Steel  Company  Fellowship  in  Economic  Geog- 
raphy. This  fellowship  is  awarded  to  a  graduate  student 
in  economic  geography.  The  stipend  is  $1,500.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Marine  Institute  Assistantships  and  Fellowships.  The 
University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute  offers  a  limited 
number  of  assistantships  and  fellowships  to  graduate 
students  engaged  in  research  in  the  marine  sciences  at 
the  Institute. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  of  the  institute  through  the  director  of  general 
research. 

Walter  E.  Heller  Fellowship.  This  fellowship  of  $1,000 
is  awarded  annually  to  an  M.B.A.  graduate  student.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  director  of  graduate 
studies,  College  of  Business  Administration.  Funds  for 
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this  award  are  provided  by  Walter  E.  Heller  and  Compa- 
ny. 

Phelps-Stokes  Graduate  Fellowship.  The  holder  of  this 
fellowship  must  pursue  studies  in  one  of  the  following 
departments — sociology,  economics,  education  or  histo- 
ry. He  must  make  a  scientific  study  based  upon  the  Neg- 
ro and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization.  The  value 
of  this  scholarship  at  present  is  $500  a  year. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  student's  major 
department  in  the  University. 

Henry  L.  Richmond  Graduate  Scholarship.  A  portion  of 
the  income  from  the  Henry  L.  Richmond  Fund  is  used  to 
provide  scholarships  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
One  or  more  $500  scholarships  are  available  each  year. 

Applications  should  be  directed  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Martin  Reynolds  Smith  Fund.  By  the  gift  of  $2,000,  Mr. 
J.  Warren  Smith  has  established  this  fund  in  memory  of 
his  son,  Martin  Reynolds  Smith.  The  interest  from  this 
investment  is  to  be  used  as  prizes  for  excellence  in  re- 
search in  chemistry.  Applications  should  be  directed  to 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Out-of-state  graduate  students  who  hold  assist- 
antships  which  require  at  least  one-third  time  service  are 
assessed  fees  on  a  resident  basis. 


FACILITIES  FOR 
GRADUATE  RESEARCH 

Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 

The  University  of  Georgia  is  a  member  of  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Through 
cooperation  with  O.R.A.U.,  faculty  members  and  gradu- 
ate students  may  do  research  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory. 

When  the  master's  or  doctoral  candidate  has  complet- 
ed his  resident  work  here,  he  or  she  may,  by  special 
arrangement,  go  to  Oak  Ridge  to  do  the  research  prob- 
lem and  prepare  the  thesis.  Such  transfer  of  the  student 
to  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  must  be  initiated 
by  his  major  professor  and  the  thesis  done  at  Oak  Ridge 
must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor  for  acceptance 
here. 

Information  on  fellowship  programs  administered  by 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  may  be  obtained  in 
the  office  of  general  research  or  by  writing  to  the  Fellow- 
ship Office,  O.R.A.U.,  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 
37830. 

Members  of  the  faculty  may  be  accepted  for  short  term 
research  appointments  in  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory. These  arrangements  enable  staff  and  students  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  most  modern  developments  in  at- 
omic and  nuclear  research. 

Marine  Facilities 

As  a  member  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  The 
University  of  Georgia  has  two  coastal  facilities  available 
to  it  for  research  and  training  in  the  marine  resources 
field.  The  Marine  Institute,  staffed  by  the  University  and 
located  on  Sapelo  Island,  represents  a  unique  installation 
by  virtue  of  its  assocation  with  diverse  natural  marine 
habitats  and  the  facilities  for  their  study.  It  represents  a 
valuable  resource  to  the  area,  both  in  terms  of  direct 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  our  environment 
and  in  implementing  the  training  of  students  in  the  na- 


tural sciences.  Facilities  and  partial  financial  support  are 
provided  by  the  Sapelo  Island  Research  Foundation,  a 
private,  charitable,  nonprofit  organization  founded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  J.  Reynolds. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  11  scien- 
tists and  a  substantial  number  of  technical  and  mainte- 
nance personnel.  Members  of  the  campus  faculty  and 
student  body  and  scientists  and  students  from  other  in- 
stitutions are  in  periodic  residence  at  the  Institute.  No 
formal  academic  training  is  now  offered,  although  field 
trips  by  University  class  groups  are  encouraged.  Research 
programs  now  in  progress  are  in  marine  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, marine  and  coastal  geology,  geochemistry 
and  plant  physiology.  These  programs  utilize  the  marine 
and  estuarine  habitats  to  which  the  laboratory  provides 
access. 

The  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography,  located  on 
Skidaway  Island,  is  a  new  unit  established  in  1967,  and 
operated  by  the  University  System  of  Georgia.  It  also  has 
resident  scientists  who  conduct  research  encompassing 
the  broad  areas  of  environmental  quality  and  aquacul- 
ture.  Limited  accommodations  for  visiting  scientists  and 
students  from  The  University  of  Georgia  and  other  insti- 
tutions are  being  expanded. 

Both  institutes  offer  opportunities  for  research  and 
training  in  the  marine  science  field  for  selected  ad- 
vanced students  sponsored  by  departments  having  inter- 
est in  the  marine  resources. 


Organization  of  Tropical  Studies 

The  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  (OTS),  a  non-prof- 
it scientific  and  educational  corporation,  was  formed  in 
1963  by  a  group  of  American  educational  institutions  that 
have  a  long  history  of  interest  in  developing  tropical 
science.  The  member  institutions — The  Universidad  de 
Costa  Rica,  University  of  California,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, Duke  University,  University  of  Florida,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  Harvard  University,  University  of 
Hawaii,  Indiana  University,  University  of  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana State  University,  University  of  Miami,  University  of 
Michigan,  Michigan  State  University,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Smithsonian  Institution,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Texas  A  &  M,  Texas  Technological  Col- 
lege, University  of  Washington,  and  University  of  Wis- 
consin— are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
sound  educational  and  research  program  with  adequate 
facilities  and  support  to  provide  the  base  for  a  massive 
effort  in  solving  problems  in  tropical  science.  Initial  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  biological  sciences  and  closely  al- 
lied fields,  but  activities  will  be  expanded  gradually  to 
include  other  fields  in  which  study  may  be  most  effec- 
tively carried  out  in  the  tropics: 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  OTS  are: 

1 .  To  provide  a  sound  formal  educational  base  in  trop- 
ical biology  available  to  all  interested  students  and 
scientists  in  the  Americas. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  education  of  students  and  sci- 
entists by  providing  basic  background  and  facilities 
for  tropical  research. 

3.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide 
fundamental  insight  into  the  principles  of  tropical 
biology. 

4.  To  develop  an  educational  center  that  will  provide 
an  intellectual  resource  in  science  for  the  hem- 
isphere. 
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5.  To  stimulate  and  assist  programs  of  education  and 
research  throughout  the  tropics,  primarily  through 
the  education  of  competent  tropical  scientists. 

To  implement  these  objectives,  OTS  has  established  an 
educational  center  for  tropical  studies  in  Costa  Rica. 
Central  headquarters  are  in  San  Jose  in  association  with 
the  campus  of  the  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica,  but  the 
entire  republic  serves  as  a  classroom  and  laboratory.  Es- 
tablishment of  a  network  of  field  stations  in  appropriate 
tropical  habitats  where  classes  may  meet  continuously 
from  one  to  several  weeks  is  an  integral  feature  of  OTS 
planning.  OTS  is  committed  to  the  concept  that  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  of  tropical  education  and  meet  the 
goals  of  the  organization  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
continuing  program  of  course  work  presented  in  a  rigor- 
ous and  organized  manner.  Coordinated  with  the  course 
program  must  also  be  a  program  of  research  to  insure 
maximum  intellectual  challenge. 

Instruction  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  disciplines.  For 
example,  the  program  of  graduate  education  in  tropical 
science  includes  the  following  courses: 

Tropical  Biology:  An  Ecological  Approach 
Tropical  Forestry 

Physical  Landscape  and  Settlement  Patterns  in  Select- 
ed Areas  of  Central  America 

Enrollment  in  OTS  courses  is  based  on  national  com- 
petition, with  graduate  students  and  recent  postdoctoral 
faculty  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic  record  and 
interest  in  tropical  studies.  Descriptions  of  regularly  pre- 
sented courses  and  their  prerequisites  are  given  under 
listing  in  biology,  forestry  and  geography. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Tropical  Studies  Group, 
with  about  50  members  in  19  departments,  sponsors 
seminars  and  workshops  on  the  campus  in  support  of  the 
OTS  field  program.  Membership  is  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Institute  of  Ecology 

The  Institute  of  Ecology  is  a  confederation  of  University 
ecologists  and  professionals  in  related  fields  who  are 
interested  in  furthering  research  and  graduate  educa- 
tion. Organized  in  1961,  the  institute  encourages  and 
supports  interdisciplinary  research  into  ecological  sys- 
tems by  teams  of  scientists.  One  major  research  center 
is  the  Savannah  River  Ecology  Laboratory  near  Augusta, 
Georgia,  operated  by  the  institute  for  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  specializing  in  research  on 
abandoned  farmland,  on  reservoirs,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  energy  to  ecology.  Another  major  inter- 
disciplinary research  project  of  the  institute  concerns  the 
cycling  of  minerals  and  productivity  of  ecosystems  at 
Coweeta  Hydrological  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  North  Carolina,  where  watersheds  under  various 
types  of  management  are  being  compared.  Interdiscipli- 
nary groups  are  also  engaged  in  investigations  of  marine, 
estuarine,  hotspring,  old  field,  and  tropical  communities 
and  environments.  In  most  or  all  of  these  projects,  gradu- 
ate students  are  conducting  thesis  or  dissertation  re- 
search. 

Graduate  students  interested  in  ecology  pursue  the 
M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degrees  by  enrolling  in  departments, 
schools  or  colleges  in  which  ecology  training  or  environ- 
ment-oriented programs  are  offered  such  as  botany,  en- 
tomology, microbiology,  zoology,  forest  resources, 
environmental  design,  geography,  agriculture  and  the 
social  sciences.  While  the  student  must  satisfy  the  spe- 


cial requirements  of  this  department,  relatively  flexible 
relationships  between  the  departments  permit  the  facul- 
ty to  provide  each  student  with  the  type  of  training  most 
suitable  to  his  or  her  career  goals.  A  graduate  faculty 
associated  with  the  institute  also  has  a  degree  program 
leading  to  a  Ph.D.  in  ecology.  Students  in  this  program 
continue  to  be  associated  with  the  departments  but  re- 
ceive special  training  and  direction  by  an  interdiscipli- 
nary committee  of  ecologists.  The  core  curriculum  of  this 
Ph.D.  program  includes  courses  in  community,  popula- 
tion and  systems  ecology.  Prerequisites  to  this  core  will 
be  elementary  biology  and  physics,  inorganic  chemistry, 
calculus,  statistics  and  computer  programming. 

At  present,  the  institute  is  headquartered  in  the  cen- 
trally-located Rockhouse.  Through  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  a 
building  to  house  the  institute  is  under  construction  on 
the  campus.  This  facility  will  provide  the  major  services 
required  by  faculty  and  students  in  research  and  training 
activities.  Persons  interested  in  ecology  at  Georgia  may 
correspond  with  the  graduate  coordinator  in  a  depart- 
ment, school  or  college  or  with  the  institute.  Institute 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  executive 
director,  Institute  of  Ecology,  The  Rockhouse,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 

Institute  for  Behavioral  Research 

The  Institute  of  Behavioral  Research  is  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  research  organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  a  pooling  of  the  expertise  of  staff  members 
and  graduate  students  from  various  departments  to  at- 
tack significant  social  and  behavioral  problems  at  both 
basic  and  applied  levels. 

Staff  members  are  assembled  from  such  departments 
as  geography,  management,  political  science,  education- 
al psychology,  psychology  and  sociology.  All  staff  mem- 
bers hold  faculty  rank  in  their  respective  departments 
and  normally  are  appointed  one-third  time  in  the  insti- 
tute. Most  hold  research  grants  or  contracts,  and  research 
assistants  are  appointed  to  further  these  and  other  ongo- 
ing research  efforts.  Current  institute  activities  include 
such  topics  as  southern  United  States  patterns  of  migra- 
tion, behavioral  science  and  public  health,  the  settle- 
ment of  isolated  regions,  and  the  development  of  a 
taxonomy  of  behaviors. 

Physically,  the  institute  is  housed  in  the  Boyd  Graduate 
Studies  Research  Center,  with  ready  access  to  the  Uni- 
versity Computer  Center,  a  technical  library  and  related 
facilities. 

The  institute  does  not  confer  degrees;  however,  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  institute's  activities  may  corre- 
spond with  the  graduate  coordinator  of  any  department 
related  to  the  institute  or  the  director,  Institute  of  Beha- 
vioral Research,  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens  30602. 

Institute  of  Higher  Education 

The  Institute  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in  1964 
as  a  service  and  research  agency  of  The  University  of 
Georgia.  The  institute  works  closely  with  other  colleges, 
universities,  and  educational  agencies  in  promoting  the 
overall  development  of  higher  education  in  the  South- 
east. Staff  members  participate  in  statewide  and  regional 
studies  of  institutional  goals,  professional  personnel  and 
program  effectiveness.  One  important  function  is  to  as- 
sist smaller,  developing  institutions  in  administrative  im- 
provement, curriculum  development  and  instructional 
process.  Another  function  is  cooperation  with  the  Grad- 
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process.  Another  function  is  cooperation  with  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  encouraging  and  assisting  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Georgia  colleges  who  desire  to  continue  their 
graduate  education  and  to  improve  their  teaching  skills. 
To  examine  critically  conceptual  and  operational  trends 
in  higher  education,  the  institute  conducts  numerous 
seminars  and  conferences  on  various  topics.  Closely  rela- 
ted to  all  institute  activities  is  a  doctoral  program  specifi- 
cally designed  to  study  the  problems  and  issues  of  higher 
education.  Inquiries  concerning  institute  activities 
should  be  sent  to  the  director. 

Libraries 

The  University  Libraries  contained  more  than  1,245,000 
volumes  and  700,000  microforms.  In  addition  to  these, 
other  holdings  of  research  materials  are  more  than  one 
million  manuscripts,  almost  180,000  maps,  and  a  large 
collection  of  drawings  of  dramatic  costumes  and  stage 
settings. 

The  libraries  are  strongest  in  the  fields  of  Georgia  and 
Southern  history,  19th  century  American  literature,  agri- 
culture, biology,  education,  chemistry,  mathematics,  art 
and  law. 

The  University  Libraries  serve  as  a  depository  for  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Government  and  have 
extensive  collections  of  documents.  In  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, commerce  and  agriculture,  these  documents 
are  especially  valuable.  The  Science  Library  also  has  ex- 
tensive files  of  the  publications  of  state  agricultural  expe- 
riment    stations  and  extension  divisions. 


Exchange  relations  are  maintained  with  about  200  uni- 
versities and  learned  societies,  so  that  the  libraries  re- 
ceive their  publications.  Current  issues  and  files  of  over 
18,000  newspapers,  journals  and  serial  publications,  cov- 
ering many  fields  of  instruction,  are  maintained. 

In  addition  to  the  material  in  the  University  Libraries, 
the  books  and  periodicals  of  the  college  libraries  in  At- 
lanta are  generally  available  by  loan  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. Emory  University,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  libraries,  and  the  Georgia  State  Library 
are  particularly  valuable  to  the  student  doing  research, 
since  active  cooperation  between  these  libraries  and  The 
University  of  Georgia  is  maintained.  These  books  are 
made  available  by  a  Union  Catalog  which  is  maintained 
at  the  Emory  Library  by  the  University  Center  in  Georgia. 

The  Photoduplication  Service  Department  fills  orders 
for  photostats,  microfilms,  enlargements  of  microfilm 
and  slides,  and  makes  available  standard  copying  ma- 
chines. 

The  Interlibrary  Loan  Service  arranges  to  borrow  books 
which  are  not  available  on  the  campus  and  are  needed 
by  faculty  members  and  graduate  students. 


GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  urged  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  which  his  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  but 
he  is  not  required  to  attend. 
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ADVANCED 

GENERAL 

DEGREES 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Master  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be 
conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  met  the  require- 
ments for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  anthropology,  art  history,  business  ad- 
ministration, classics,  comparative  literature,  drama  and 
theatre,  economics,  education,  English,  French,  geogra- 
phy, German,  history,  journalism,  linguistics,  mathemat- 
ics, mathematics  (non-thesis),  mathematical  statistics, 
music,  philosophy,  political  science,  romance  languages, 
sociology,  Spanish  or  speech  communication. 

Master  of  Science.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
will  be  conferred  upon  candidates  who  have  met  the 
requirements  for  this  degree  with  major  study  in  one  of 
the  following  fields:  agricultural  economics,  agricultural 
engineering,  agronomy,  anatomy,  animal  science,  bio- 
chemistry, botany,  chemistry,  dairy  science,  entomology, 
food  science,  forest  resources,  geology,  home  eco- 
nomics, horticulture,  medical  microbiology,  microbiolo- 
gy, pharmacology  (veterinary),  pharmacy,  physics,  phy- 
siology (veterinary),  plant  pathology  and  plant  genetics, 
poultry  science,  psychology,  statistics,  veterinary  parasi- 
tology, veterinary  pathology  or  zoology. 


Requirements 

1.  Language  Requirements.  Upon  the  option  of  the 
student's  major  department,  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
modern  foreign  language  may  be  required  of  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  degrees.  (The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  one  foreign  language  of  students  majoring  in  any 
of  its  departments.)  The  languages  approved  by  some 
departments  are:  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Russian  and  Spanish.  However,  the  depart- 
ment and  the  major  professor  must  approve  the  language 
proposed  by  the  prospective  candidate.  No  student  may 
elect  to  use  his  mother  tongue  to  satisfy  a  reading  knowl- 
edge requirement. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  each  language  required  may 
be  established  by  passing  a  reading  examination  admin- 


istered by  the  Educational  Testing  Services  (this  exam- 
ination may  be  taken  a  maximum  of  three  times  in  any 
one  language)  or  by  earning  a  grade  of  3.0  or  higher  in 
a  University  of  Georgia  reading  course  at  the  104  level  or 
above  (equivalent  to  a  fourth-quarter  course). 

A  student  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  Engish  may  be 
permitted  to  use  this  language  to  satisfy  a  foreign  lan- 
guage requirement.  To  accomplish  this,  the  department 
and  the  major  professor  must  recommend  to  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  that  English  be  considered  as  a  for- 
eign language  and  must  present  evidence  of  the 
student's  proficiency  in  English.  To  be  effective,  this  rec- 
ommendation must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  candidate  must  complete  a 
program  of  study  which  constitutes  a  logical  whole.  The 
courses  listed  in  this  program  must  carry  at  least  forty 
quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit,  exclusive  of  a  thesis, 
and  at  least  one-third  of  this  credit  must  be  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students. 

The  program  of  study  must  be  submitted  on  the  proper 
forms  for  approval  by  the  student's  major  professor,  de- 
partment head  or  graduate  coordinator,  and  the  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  This  should  be  completed  during 
the  student's  second  quarter  of  residence  and  must  be 
done  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy. 

3.  Thesis.  A  candidate,  in  most  departments,  must  sub- 
mit a  thesis  which  shows  independent  judgment  in  de- 
veloping a  problem  from  primary  sources.  This  thesis 
shall  be  written  under  the  direction  of  the  student's  ma- 
jor professor,  who  may  be  an  appointed  member  of  the 
graduate  faculty,  or  a  faculty  member  approved  by  the 
department  head.  The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the 
major  professor  and  submitted  to  the  graduate  coordina- 
tor. The  reading  committee  consists  of  two  faculty  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  graduate  coordinator  and  the 
major  professor.  The  major  professor  may  not  serve  on 
this  committee.  Three  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  University  Library  for  binding.  The  stu- 
dent may  have  additional  copies  bound.  All  copies  must 
have  the  written  approval  of  the  major  professor,  the 
chairman  of  the  reading  committee,  and  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  approved  thesis  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  two 
weeks  prior  to  graduation. 
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A  candidate  must  register  for  at  least  five  quarter  hours 
of  thesis  under  the  number  930  and  may  register  for  as 
many  as  fifty  quarter  hours.  Instructions  for  typing  the 
thesis  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

In  some  departments,  the  thesis  requirement  may  be 
replaced  by  fifteen  quarter  hours  of  graduate  work. 

4.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  student's  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his 
program  of  study  are  completed.  This  application  is  a 
certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that  the 
student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable 
graduate  work  in  his  or  her  field  and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  satisfactory  (no  other  test  is 
acceptable), 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements,  if  required,  have 
been  met,  and 

(4)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  coordina- 
tor, and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

5.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  must  be  main- 
tained on  all  graduate  courses  taken,  and  no  grade  below 
2.0  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  program  of  study. 

6.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a 
final  oral  examination  covering  his  course  work  and  the- 
sis. The  final  oral  examination  is  administered  by  the 
candidate's  major  professor  and  members  of  his  reading 
committee. 

7.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for 
a  master's  degree  is  one  academic  year,  or  three  full 
quarters. 

8.  77me  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  master's  degree 
must  be  completed  within  six  years  beginning  from  the 
date  the  first  course  on  the  program  of  study  was  begun. 
Extension  of  time  may  be  granted  only  on  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

9.  Acceptance  of  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate  credit 
earned  at  another  recognized  institution  constitutes  a 
logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of  credit 
may  be  allowed  when  recommended  by  the  student's 
major  professor,  graduate  coordinator,  and  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of  credit 
cannot  exceed  ten  quarter  hours.  No  grade  below  B  (3.0) 
may  be  transferred.  Transfer  grades  are  not  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  average.  All  requests  for  transfer  credit  with 
accompanying  official  transcript  must  be  in  the  Graduate 
School  office  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  time  the  student 
plans  to  graduate. 

10.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit  is 
not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  correspon- 
dence. 

11.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercises  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
School  or  the  registrar's  office. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed 
and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School  office  not  later  than 
one  week  prior  to  graduation. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  University  established  this  degree  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  properly  qualified  students  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  research  and  other  scholarly  activity  be- 
yond the  point  that  is  possible  in  programs  for  the 
master's  degree.  At  present,  opportunity  for  such  ad- 
vanced graduate  work  is  provided  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, agronomy,  animal  nutrition,  animal  science, 
anthropology,  art,  biochemistry,  botany,  business  admin- 
istration, chemistry,  comparative  literature,  counseling 
and  student  personnel  services,  drama,  ecology,  eco- 
nomics, education  of  exceptional  children,  English,  ento- 
mology, food  science  and  dairy  manufacturing,  forest 
resources,  geography,  geology,  history,  linguistics,  math- 
ematics, microbiology,  pharmacology  (veterinary),  phar- 
macy, philosophy,  physics,  physiology  (veterinary),  plant 
pathology  and  plant  genetics,  plant  sciences,  political 
science,  poultry  science,  psychology,  reading  education, 
Romance  languages,  sociology,  statistics,  veterinary  par- 
asitology, veterinary  pathology,  and  zoology. 

This  degree  will  not  be  granted  upon  the  completion 
of  any  definite  amount  of  work  prescribed  in  advance. 
It  will  be  granted  in  recognition  of  proficiency  in  re- 
search, breadth  and  soundness  of  scholarship,  and  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge. 
Evidence  of  such  attainment  must  be  provided  through 
the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  based 
upon  independent  research  and  through  the  satisfactory 
passing  of  such  written  and  oral  examinations  as  may  be 
prescribed. 


Requirements 

1.  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospec- 
tive candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  upon 
the  certification  by  his  major  department  that  he  is  a 
person  of  proper  attainment  and  promise  and  that  the 
appropriate  courses  may  be  adequately  given  and  the 
research  adequately  supported  and  directed.  Such  ad- 
mission must  be  to  an  authorized  field  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded  a  doctor's 
degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  res- 
idence of  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree,  upon  recommendation  on  the  proper 
form  of  the  candidate's  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  ap- 
point a  committee  consisting  of  the  major  professor,  as 
chairman,  and  two  additional  members  to  act  as  an  advi- 
sory committee.  Departmental  recommendation  for  the 
advisory  committee  and  any  replacements  shall  be  de- 
termined by  procedures  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
department's  tenured  staff  members.  This  committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  student,  is  charged  with  planning 
the  student's  program  of  study,  arranging  his  preliminary 
written  and  oral  examinations,  and  approving  a  subject 
for  his  dissertation.  The  committee  should  advise  the 
student  of  the  foreign  language  and  other  departmental 
requirements.  The  major  professor  must  be  an  appointed 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
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3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  preliminary 
examining  committee  consists  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A  majority  of 
this  committee  must  be  from  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty.  Recommendations  and  replacements  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  advisory  committee.  A  form  is  completed 
and  sent  to  the  Graduate  dean  by  the  department  head 
or  graduate  coordinator  suggesting  two  faculty  members 
in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to 
conduct  the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  no- 
tify each  member  of  the  committee  of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presupposes 
a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive  quarters  of 
full  time  work  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  this 
campus. 

5.  77me  Limit.  All  requirements  for  this  degree,  except 
the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examination,  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  time  requirement 
dates  from  the  first  registration  of  the  student  for  gradu- 
ate courses  on  his  program  of  study. 

6.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must  consti- 
tute a  logical  whole  and  is  planned  by  the  student's  advi- 
sory committee.  The  program  of  study  must  be 
submitted  on  the  proper  forms  for  approval  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This 
should  be  completed  during  the  student's  first  year  of 
residence. 

7.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of 
formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations  is  re- 
quired of  the  student  before  admission  to  candidacy. 
These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's 
preliminary  examining  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  major  professor  or  graduate  coordinator 
must  notify  the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  examination. 

8.  Foreign  Language  Requirement.  A  reading  knowl- 
edge of  one  foreign  language  is  required  of  each  candi- 
date for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  the  faculty 
responsible  for  each  program  may  require  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  second  language  or  demonstration  of 
some  other  special  competence. 

The  languages  approved  by  some  departments  are: 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish.  However,  the  department  and  the  ma- 
jor professor  must  approve  the  language  proposed  by  the 
prospective  candidate.  No  student  may  elect  to  use  his 
mother  tongue  to  satisfy  a  reading  knowledge  require- 
ment. 

The  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  may  be  satisfied  by  one  of  the  following  me- 
thods: 

(1)  Earning  a  grade  of  3.0  or  higher  in  a  University  of 
Georgia  reading  course  at  the  104  level  or  above 
(equivalent  to  a  fourth-quarter  course). 

(2)  Passing  a  reading  knowledge  examination  adminis- 
tered by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  (This  ex- 
amination may  be  taken  a  maximum  of  three  times 
in  any  one  language.) 

(3)  A  student  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may 
be  permitted  to  use  this  language  to  satisfy  a  foreign 
language  requirement.  To  accomplish  this,  the  de- 
partment and  the  major  professor  must  recommend 


to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  English  be 
considered  as  a  foreign  language  and  must  present 
evidence  of  the  student's  proficiency  in  English.  To 
be  effective,  this  recommendation  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

ETS  reading  knowledge  examinations  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian  and  Spanish  are  administered  on  campus 
once  each  quarter.  Application  for  these  examinations 
may  be  secured  in  the  Graduate  School  office  and  must 
reach  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
examination.  Scores  on  ETS  language  tests  taken  else- 
where may  be  submitted  for  consideration.  No  language 
test,  except  ETS,  given  at  another  college  or  university 
will  be  accepted. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  offer  a  language  other  than 
French,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish,  and  it  is  acceptable 
to  his  major  professor  and  to  his  department,  he  should 
determine  if  examining  authorities  are  available  on  this 
campus.  If  so,  the  student's  major  professor  should  re- 
quest the  Graduate  dean's  approval  to  offer  the  language 
in  lieu  of  one  of  the  above.  Arrangements  for  the  exam- 
ination will  be  made  after  the  dean's  approval  is  given. 

9.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  least  three  quarters  before  the  date 
of  graduation.  This  application  is  a  certification  by  the 
student's  major  department  that  the  student  has  demon- 
strated ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in  his  field 
and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  satisfactory, 

(3)  foreign  language  requirements  have  been  met, 

(4)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

(5)  an  average  of  3.0  has  been  maintained  on  all  gradu- 
ate courses  taken  (no  grade  below  2.0  is  acceptable 
on  the  program  of  study),  and 

(6)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations  have 
been  passed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctoral  degree  who  fails  to  take 
the  final  oral  examination  within  five  years  after  passing 
the  preliminary  examinations  and  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy will  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  be  admitted  to  candidacy  a  second  time. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercises  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $25  must  be  paid. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
School  office  or  the  registrar's  office. 

11.  Dissertation.  Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing 
the  dissertation  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School 
office.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  present  a 
dissertation  on  some  subject  connected  with  his  major 
field  of  study.  The  dissertation  must  represent  originality 
in  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly  ability  and 
technical  mastery  in  his  or  her  field.  Its  conclusions  must 
be  logical,  its  literary  form  must  be  acceptable,  and  its 
contribution  to  knowledge  should  merit  publication. 
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In  each  department,  the  dissertation  bears  the  number 
930.  The  student  must  register  for  the  dissertation;  it  may 
carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  read- 
ing committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major  professor 
and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies.  The  chairman 
and  one  other  member  of  the  reading  committee  must 
be  from  the  graduate  faculty.  The  major  professor  may 
not  serve  on  this  committee.  The  committee  will  repre- 
sent the  graduate  faculty  in  determining  the  acceptabili- 
ty of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major 
professor  if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading 
committee  declines  to  approve  the  dissertation,  the  ma- 
jor professor  and  the  Graduate  School  office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  three  cop- 
ies must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  for  binding. 
The  student  may  have  additional  copies  bound.  Each 
copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by  the 
major  professor,  the  chairman  of  the  reading  committee 
and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  dissertation 
signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the  read- 
ing committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more 
than  600  words)  must  also  be  filed  in  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must 
file  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a  copy  of  the 
abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the 
cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation.  If  the  student  de- 
sires to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an 
additional  charge  of  $15. 

12.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  major  professor 
has  been  notified  that  the  dissertation  has  been  ap- 
proved, he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  final 
oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the 
reading  committee,  one  additional  member  selected  by 
the  major  professor,  and  with  the  major  professor  as 
chairman.  The  major  professor  must  notify  the  Graduate 
School  office  and  the  graduate  coordinator  of  the  results 
of  this  examination  at  least  one  week  before  the  pro- 
posed date  of  graduation.  All  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree must  be  completed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate 
School  office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 


Interdisciplinary  Doctoral  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  programs  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  departments  in  various  colleges,  there  are  five 
programs  administered  by  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees. The  program  chairman  and  the  foreign  language 
requirement  for  each  of  these  is  listed  below. 


1.  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

W.  j.  Miller 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus 
Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  howev- 
er, course  work  which  is  deemed  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  of  greater  value  to  the  candidate  may  be 
substituted  for  one.  Description  of  program  shown  un- 
der animal  nutrition  section. 


2.  ANIMAL  SCIENCES 

O.  T.  Fosgate 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages 

with  the  possibility  of  substitution  of  another  tool,  to  be 

determined  by  the  advisory  committee,  in  lieu  of  one 

language. 

An  interdepartmental  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  animal  science  is  offered  jointly  by  the  animal 
science  and  dairy  science  departments.  Emphasis  may  be 
in  any  one  of  four  areas;  physiology,  nutrition,  genetics 
or  animal  products.  Research  facilities  include  the  Uni- 
versity Computer  Center,  physiology  and  animal  breed- 
ing laboratories.  Research  animals  include  purebred 
cattle  and  swine  as  well  as  laboratory  animals.  Strong, 
challenging  programs  of  study  with  courses  in  veterinary 
medicine,  biochemistry,  microbiology,  zoology,  statistics 
and  genetics  are  a  vital  part  of  these  programs.  Research 
plans  are  designed  to  promote  independent  study,  in- 
quiry and  professional  research  contributions  from  each 
student. 

3.  ECOLOGY 

Dirk  Frankenberg 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 
Doctoral  language  requirement:  the  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  as  specified  in  this  bulletin,  plus,  for 
students  in  the  zoology  department,  the  additional  dem- 
onstration of  reading  knowledge  described  below. 

This  interdepartmental  program  is  designed  to  provide 
students  in-depth  training  in  modern  ecology.  A  core 
sequence  of  courses  in  population,  community  and  sys- 
tems ecology,  or  their  equivalent,  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. These  courses  emphasize  the  dynamic 
relationships  of  ecological  systems.  Major  emphasis  in 
the  program  is  on  the  thesis  research  problem.  The  stu- 
dent is  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee  and  is  expect- 
ed to  produce  a  detailed  ecological  analysis  which  is  an 
original  contribution  to  ecological  science.  Institute  lab- 
oratories on  the  campus,  at  the  Savannah  River  Ecology 
laboratory,  and  elsewhere  provide  unusual  opportunities 
for  ecological  training.  This  interdepartmental  program 
includes  faculty  from  the  departments  of  botany,  ento- 
mology, microbiology,  statistics  and  zoology,  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Schools  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Environmental  Design.  Students  enroll  in  a  participating 
department,  but  are  advised  by  an  interdisciplinary  com- 
mittee. 

Because  ecology  is  an  interdepartmental  program, 
courses  are  listed  under  biology,  botany,  entomology, 
forest  resources,  environmental  design,  microbiology, 
statistics  and  zoology. 

For  this  degree,  the  departmental  requirements  are  as 
follows: 

Botany:  Besides  those  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  botany  department  requires  all  students  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  BIO  101  and  102  or  two 
quarters  of  introductory  botany;  BIO  300,  Cell  and  Mo- 
lecular Biology;  BIO  301,  Genetics  and  Developmental 
Biology;  BIO  302,  Population  Biology;  BOT  205,  Introduc- 
tion to  Plant  Taxonomy;  BOT  428,  Morphology  and  Bi- 
ology of  Non-Vascular  Plants;  and  BOT  431,  Morphology 
and  Biology  of  Vascular  Plants.  These  requirements  as- 
sume the  student  will  have  taken  one  year  of  organic 
chemistry,  two  quarters  of  physics  and  one  quarter  of 
calculus. 

Entomology:  The  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School 
as  outlined  in  this  bulletin,  plus  the  following  courses: 
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ENT  370,  Morphology;  ENT  401-601,  Insect  Taxonomy; 
ENT  415-615,  Insect  Physiology;  and  ENT  450-650,  Insect 
Ecology. 

Forest  Resources:  The  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  as  specified  in  this  bulletin. 

Microbiology:  The  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  as  specified  in  this  bulletin. 

Zoology:  The  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School, 
plus  demonstration  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage by  translating  into  English  scientific  publications 
in  the  student's  area  of  speciality.  Also,  two  written  pro- 
jects are  required,  one  covering  an  area  of  the  student's 
specialization,  and  the  other  in  a  field  distinct  from  his 
area  of  specialization  to  be  presented  verbally  at  an  ap- 
propriate seminar.  Courses  required  are  Biochemistry 
301;  Mathematics  254  and  255;  and  Statistics  421-621. 

4.  LINGUISTICS 

Jane  Appleby 
(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirements:  (1)  a  reading  knowledge 
of  two  of  the  following:  French,  German,  and  Russian;  (2) 
15  quarter  hours  credit  in  the  study  of  non-Indo-Europe- 
an language. 

An  interdepartmental  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  linguistics  is  offered  by  the  curriculum  in  lin- 
guistics. Concentrations  are  available  at  present  in  anth- 


ropological linguistics,  English  linguistics,  Germanic 
linguistics,  pedagogical  linguistics,  and  Romance  linguis- 
tics. Breadth  of  training  is  emphasized  in  the  program, 
and  doctoral  students  will  stand  general  examinations  in 
both  historical  and  descriptive  linguistics,  as  well  as  in 
their  specialities. 

5.  PLANT  SCIENCES 

Charles  H.  Hendershott 

(Plant  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirement:  one  language  satisfied  by 

ETS  exam  or  grade  of  B  in  language  course  104  or  higher 

at  The  University  of  Georgia. 

This  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Horticulture  leading  to  a  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  plant  science  with  emphasis  in  any  one  or 
more  disciplines.  The  program  of  study  offers  collateral 
support  through  course  offerings  and  research  coopera- 
tion in  soils,  plant  physiology,  plant  biochemistry,  statis- 
tics, forestry  and  genetics.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  research  and  study  in  a 
broad  interest  area,  in  contrast  to  the  normal  trend  of 
specialization.  With  this  broad  area  of  knowledge  en- 
hancing motivation  and  creative  ability  a  student  will  be 
qualified  to  make  major  contributions  and  to  assume 
leadership  positions. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

MASTERS' 

DEGREES 


MASTER  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

This  degree  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  profes- 
sional careers  in  public  or  governmental  accounting  or 
for  executive  positions  in  private  accounting.  It  is  open 
to  students  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  at  least  thirty  quarter 
hours  in  accounting,  including  accounting  principles. 
Candidates  must  complete  an  approved  program  of  60 
quarter  hours,  including  30  hours  in  accounting,  20  hours 
in  general  business  and  economics  (to  be  chosen  from 
the  core  courses  in  the  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion program);  and  10  hours  of  electives.  At  least  50  hours 
must  be  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 


MASTER  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  desires 
sound  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  career  in  business.  Any  approved  baccalaureate 
degree  may  be  accepted  as  the  prerequisite  for  the  pro- 
gram. Students  who  hold  the  equivalent  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  degree  will  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  program  in  four  quarters  of  full-time  study. 
Others,  depending  on  the  extent  of  their  collegiate  back- 
ground in  economics  and  business  administration,  may 
be  required  to  complete  from  five  to  forty  hours  of  addi- 
tional course  work  in  business  or  economics. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for  credit  an 
approved  program  of  60  quarter  hours,  including  all  nine 
of  the  following:  Accounting  855;  Economics  941;  Fi- 
nance 800;  Management  900,  907,  953;  Marketing  960; 
Quantitative  Methods  912,  942.  Fifty  quarter  hours  must 
be  in  the  fields  of  business  administration  and  eco- 
nomics. The  remaining  ten  quarter  hours  may  be  taken 
in  any  department  of  the  University,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  graduate  coordinator.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  student  will  be  able  to  complete  the  above  degree 
requirements  in  four  full  quarters. 


MASTER  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

This  degree  is  designed  especially  for  cooperative  exten- 
sion workers.  In  addition  to  the  general  Graduate  School 
requirements,  one  year  of  field  experience  in  coopera- 
tive extension,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  before  a  pro- 
spective candidate  may  begin  the  program. 

MASTER  OF  AVIAN  MEDICINE 

This  degree  is  designed  to  provide  veterinarians  with 
specialized  training  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  poultry  diseases.  The  degree  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  hold  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
degree. 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete  for  credit  an 
approved  program  of  55  quarter  hours,  including  35 
hours  from  a  series  of  core  courses  and  20  hours  from  a 
selected  group  of  elective  courses.  The  program  must 
include  "Problems  in  Poultry  Diseases  and  Parasites" 
(MMB  811),  in  which  an  acceptable  written  report  must 
be  presented.  No  thesis  or  foreign  language  is  required. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

This  degree  is  designed  for  the  students  whose  vocation- 
al objectives  call  for  a  background  of  professional  train- 
ing rather  than  experience  in  research.  A  student  who 
contemplates  becoming  a  candidate  for  this  degree 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the  director  of  graduate  studies 
in  the  College  of  Education  as  to  the  program  he  should 
follow.  This  degree  may  be  attained  through  either  of  the 
two  following  programs  of  work: 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  may  be  met  by  the  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  11  courses  (55  quarter  hours).  Under  this 
plan,  the  following  two  courses  must  be  included  in  the 
student's  program:  a  research  course  and  ERS  965,  Labo- 
ratory in  Applied  Education. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Education  degree  may  be  met  by  60  quarter 
hours  of  approved  course  work.  A  research  course  must 
be  included  in  the  student's  program. 
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MASTER  OF  ART  EDUCATION 

An  approved  baccalaureate  degree  is  the  prerequisite  for 
this  program.  The  minimum  requirement  for  this  degree 
is  an  approved  program  of  50  quarter  hours  in  art,  educa- 
tion, and  art  education  combined,  plus  EAR  965,  Applied 
Project  in  Art  Education.  A  minimum  of  four  quarters  of 
resident  study  is  required. 


MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

This  degree  may  be  obtained  through  either  of  two 
plans.  Under  either  plan  (A  or  B),  a  minimum  of  three 
quarters  in  residence  is  required  and  a  general  musician- 
ship examination  must  be  passed  during  the  final  quarter 
of  work. 

Plan  A.  The  requirements  for  this  degree  may  be  met 
by  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  study  of  50 
hours  in  music,  education  and  music  education,  and  five 
quarter  hours  in  applied  problems  in  music.  This  pro- 
gram must  include  at  least  40  quarter  hours  outside  the 
field  of  education.  A  research  course  must  be  included 
in  the  student's  program. 

Plan  B.  Under  this  option,  the  requirements  may  be 
met  by  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  sixty  quar- 
ter hours  of  course  work.  These  courses  must  include  at 
least  40  quarter  hours  outside  the  field  of  education.  A 
research  course  must  be  included  in  the  student's  pro- 
gram. 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  approved  program  of  50  quarter 
hours  of  course  work  and  a  creative  project  or  problem 
to  be  designated  as  921,  which  will  carry  five  hours  cred- 
it. 

In  music,  the  problem  may  be  satisfied  by  a  large  orig- 
inal composition,  a  solo  recital  which  indicates  graduate 
quality,  or  by  an  approved  research  project. 

In  art,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  a  high  degree  of 
technical  and  artistic  accomplishment.  The  student  must 
also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  art  history  and  criti- 
cism. 

In  drama,  emphasis  will  be  placed  not  only  upon  a 
high  degree  of  technical  and  artistic  accomplishment  but 
also  on  a  general  knowledge  of  relevant  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

The  prerequisite  degree  for  a  program  in  art,  drama  or 
music  is  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  or  its  equivalent. 


MASTER  OF  FOREST  RESOURCES 

A  professional  program  designed  to  be  a  terminal  degree 
program  for  forest  resource  managers,  the  Master  of  For- 
est Resources  requires  as  its  prerequisite  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forest  Resources  degree  or  equivalent.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forest 
Resources  is  an  approved  program  carrying  55  quarter 
hours  of  credit.  Twenty  hours  must  be  in  forest  resources 
and  so  selected  as  to  form  a  logical  major.  The  program 
must  include  FRS  921  for  which  the  student  will  be  al- 
lowed five  hours  of  credit.  Fifteen  hours  of  additional 
credit  must  be  earned  in  forest  resources  or  a  closely 
related  field.  The  remaining  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken 


outside  the  field  of  forest  resources.  No  thesis  is  re- 
quired. 


MASTER  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  or  equiva- 
lent degree,  is  the  prerequisite  for  this  program.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Home 
Economics  is  an  approved  program  of  11  courses  (55 
quarter  hours)  with  four  quarters  of  resident  study.  At 
least  four  courses  must  be  taken  in  a  selected  field  in 
home  economics.  These  must  include  Home  Economics 
921  (five  hours),  Problems  in  Home  Economics,  on  which 
an  acceptable  written  report  must  be  presented.  At  least 
two  courses  in  the  student's  program  must  be  from  fields 
other  than  home  economics. 


MASTER  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

The  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Bachelor  of  Ar- 
chitecture, or  equivalent  degree,  are  prerequisites  for 
this  program.  The  requirement  for  this  degree  is  an  ap- 
proved program  of  at  least  50  quarter  hours  of  course 
work  and  an  acceptable  thesis.  Candidates  enrolled  in 
the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology-University  of  Geor- 
gia joint  program  in  city  planning  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture will  require  an  approved  program  of  at  least  40 
quarter  hours  of  course  work  and  an  acceptable  thesis. 


MASTER  OF  LAWS  (LL.M.) 

The  LL.M.  program  is  designed  for  those  students  who 
seek  an  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  certain 
areas  of  the  law  than  is  possible  within  the  limitations  of 
the  three  year  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  program.  The  graduate 
law  program  combines  intensive  supervised  work  in  a 
single  subject  with  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  in 
related  fields. 

A  minimum  of  three  quarters  graduate  study  in  res- 
idence is  required,  with  a  total  of  40  quarter  hours  of 
graduate  credit. 

A  thesis  must  be  completed  which  will  carry  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  quarter  hours  of  the  total  hours  required.  The 
student  also  may  take  a  maximum  of  five  quarter  hours 
in  a  special  problems  course. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  LL.M.  degree  must 
hold  an  A.B.  degree  or  equivalent  from  an  approved  col- 
lege and  a  J.D.  degree  or  equivalent  from  a  law  school 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  or  is  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
In  addition,  his  undergraduate  record  must  display  high 
scholarly  aptitude,  and  the  qualities  of  maturity  and  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the 
applicant  will  satisfactorily  complete  the  requirements 
for  the  degree. 

Graduate  students  from  non-English  speaking  coun- 
tries must  hold  a  degree  from  a  recognized  law  school  in 
a  foreign  country,  with  an  academic  record  acceptable  to 
this  faculty  and  possess  proficiency  in  English  as  demon- 
strated on  the  Test  on  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL). 

For  additional  information,  write  the  School  of  Law  for 
a  copy  of  the  Law  School  Bulletin. 
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MASTER  OF  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

A  baccalaureate  degree  is  the  prerequisite  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  program  requires  60  quarter  hours  of  course 
work  in  government,  business  administration  and  other 
specialities,  including  the  computer  sciences.  A  six- 
month  internship  in  an  agency  of  local,  state  or  federal 
government  also  is  normally  required. 


MASTER  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  program  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  this  graduate 
professional  degree  is  awarded  after  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  two-year  curriculum.  The  course  work  is  equally 
divided  between  on-campus  instruction  and  field  work 
in  selected  social  agencies.  A  problems  course,  Social 
Work  921,  will  be  required  of  all  candidates. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  general  admission  require- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School,  students  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  must  demonstrate  sufficient  maturity,  self- 
awareness,  objectivity  and  interpersonal  competence. 
An  admission  interview  with  on-campus  or  field  faculty 
is  a  necessary  pre-admission  procedure. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
MASTERS'  DEGREES 

The  foregoing  statement  of  professional  masters'  degrees 
indicates  the  specific  requirements  for  each  professional 
masters  degree.  The  general  requirements  which  apply 
alike  to  all  of  them  are  summarized  below. 

1.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  graduate 
degrees  are  required  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste 
in  their  use  of  both  written  and  spoken  English. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  program  of  study  should  be 
prepared  by  the  student  and  his  major  professor  during 
the  student's  second  quarter  in  residence.  This  program 
must  be  submitted  on  the  appropriate  forms  and  ap- 
proved by  the  major  professor,  the  department  head  or 
the  graduate  coordinator  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  or  higher  must 
be  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  taken,  and  no 
grade  below  2.0  will  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  a  program 
of  study. 

4.  Accepting  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate  work  taken 
at  another  recognized  institution  constitutes  a  logical 
part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of  credit  may  be 
allowed  if  recommended  by  the  student's  major  profes- 
sor, department  head  or  graduate  coordinator,  and  ap- 


proved by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer 
of  credit  cannot  exceed  10  quarter  hours  and  cannot 
reduce  the  residence  requirements.  No  grade  below  3.0 
may  be  transferred.  Transfer  grades  are  not  used  in  calcu- 
lating the  average.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  of  in-service 
credit  may  be  used  in  certain  programs.  All  requests  for 
transfer  credit  with  accompanying  official  transcript 
must  be  in  the  Graduate  School  office  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  time  the  student  plans  to  graduate. 

5.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit  is 
not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  correspon- 
dence. 

6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
classes  of  the  final  quarter  in  which  the  courses  on  his 
program  of  study  are  completed.  This  application  is  a 
certification  by  the  student's  major  department  that  the 
student  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable 
graduate  work  in  his  field  and  that  he  has  made  normal 
progress  toward  his  degree.  The  specific  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  are  listed  below. 

Certification  by  the  student's  major  professor,  depart- 
ment head  or  graduate  coordinator  that 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  or  other  acceptable  tests  are 
satisfactory. 

(3)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

7.  Final  Oral  Examination.  The  candidate  must  pass  a 
final  examination  administered  by  the  department.  The 
results  of  this  examination  must  be  reported  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  by  the  major  professor. 

8.  Residence.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for 
any  professional  masters  degree  is  three  quarters,  which 
do  not  have  to  be  consecutive.  Certain  of  these  degrees 
will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

9.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  masters  degree 
must  be  completed  within  six  years  beginning  with  the 
first  registration  for  courses  on  the  student's  program  of 
study.  Extension  of  time  may  be  granted  only  on  condi- 
tions beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 

10.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercises  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
School  office  or  the  registrar's  office. 
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ADVANCED 

PROFESSIONAL 

DEGREES 


SPECIALIST  IN  EDUCATION 

The  Ed.S.  degree  is  a  self-contained  degree  program  in- 
termediate between  the  master's  degree  and  the  doctor's 
degree  both  in  time  and  in  depth.  It  provides  advanced 
study  for  those  preparing  for  positions  which  call  for  a 
higher  level  of  competence  and  specialization  than  that 
of  the  master's  degree,  but  without  the  heavy  emphasis 
on  research  of  the  doctor's  degree. 

Requirements 

1.  Language  Requirements.  All  candidates  for  graduate 
degrees  are  required  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste 
in  their  use  of  both  written  and  spoken  English. 

2.  Program  of  Study.  A  tentative  program  of  study 
should  be  prepared  by  the  student  and  his  major  profes- 
sor during  the  student's  first  quarter  in  residence.  The 
program  for  the  Specialist  in  Education  shall  consist  of  a 
minimum  of  45  quarter  hours  of  study  at  the  graduate 
level  beyond  the  master's  degree.  The  program  for  each 
student  shall  be  planned  as  a  logically  organized  whole, 
in  the  light  of  his  record  in  previous  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses,  his  performance  on  standardized  and 
non-standardized  examinations  and  his  entire  profes- 
sional experience. 

3.  Required  Standing.  An  average  of  3.0  or  higher  must 
be  maintained  on  all  graduate  courses  taken.  No  grade 
below  2.0  is  acceptable  for  courses  on  the  program  of 
study. 

4.  Accepting  Credit  by  Transfer.  If  graduate  work 
earned  at  another  recognized  institution  constitutes  a 
logical  part  of  the  student's  program,  transfer  of  credit 
may  be  allowed  if  recommended  by  the  student's  major 
professor,  departmental  coordinator,  and  approved  by 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  transfer  of  credit 
cannot  exceed  ten  quarter  hours  and  cannot  reduce  the 
residence  requirements  to  less  than  25  hours.  No  grade 
below  3.0  may  be  transferred.  A  maximum  of  20  hours  of 
in-service  credit  may  be  used  in  this  program.  All  re- 
quests for  transfer  credit  with  accompanying  official 
transcript  must  be  in  the  Graduate  School  office  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  time  the  student  plans  to  graduate. 

5.  Extension  and  Correspondence.  Graduate  credit  is 
not  allowed  for  work  done  in  extension  or  by  correspon- 
dence. 


6.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  director  of  grad- 
uate studies,  College  of  Education,  at  the  completion  of 
four  or  five  courses.  This  application  is  a  certification  by 
the  student's  major  department  that  the  student  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work 
in  his  field  and  that  he  has  made  normal  progress  toward 
his  degree.  The  specific  requirements  for  admission  to 
candidacy  are  listed  below: 

(1)  all  prerequisite  courses  set  as  a  condition  to  admis- 
sion have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Common  and  Option  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Examination  for  students  seeking 
state  of  Georgia  teacher  certification  or  the  scores 
on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Exam- 
ination for  students  not  seeking  state  of  Georgia 
teacher  certification  are  satisfactory. 

7.  Time  Limit.  All  requirements  for  the  Specialist  in 
Education  degree  must  be  completed  within  six  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  registration  for  courses  on  the 
student's  program  of  study.  Extension  of  time  may  be 
granted  only  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
individual. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercises  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  Studies 
office,  College  of  Education,  the  registrar's  office,  or  the 
Graduate  School. 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

This  degree  provides  advanced  professional  training  for 
careers  in  teaching,  administration  and  other  education- 
al services.  The  degree  is  offered  in  the  following  fields 
of  education:  adult  education,  art  education,  business 
education,  counseling,  counseling  and  student  person- 
nel services,  curriculum,  early  childhood  education,  ed- 
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ucation  of  the  gifted,  educational  administration,  educa- 
tional measurement,  educational  philosophy,  education- 
al psychology,  elementary  education,  English  education, 
exceptional  children,  foreign  languages,  geographic  ed- 
ucation, guidance  and  counseling,  health  and  physical 
education,  higher  education,  mathematics  education, 
mental  retardation,  music  education,  reading  education, 
recreation,  research  design,  school  psychology,  science 
education,  social  science,  sociology  education,  special 
education,  speech  education,  speech  pathology  and  au- 
diology,  supervision,  teacher  education,  and  vocational 
education.  Specialization  in  research  training  and  in  sub- 
ject fields  appropriate  to  elementary,  secondary  and  col- 
lege teaching  is  provided. 


Requirements 

1.  Admission.  Students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced 
professional  training  in  education  beyond  the  masters 
degree  and  with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates  for  the 
Doctor  of  Education  degree  will  be  expected  to  file  for- 
mal application  and  present  themselves  to  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Education  for  special  tests  and  interviews. 
Recommendation  on  the  student's  admission  will  be 
made  by  the  College  of  Education  only  after  its  screening 
procedures  have  been  carried  out.  Admission  will  be 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  or  his  authorized  representative,  and  approv- 
al by  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded  a  doctor's 
degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  When  a  student  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Ed- 
ucation degree,  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  will 
appoint  three  persons  recommended  by  the  director  of 
graduate  studies  of  the  College  of  Education  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  student,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  being  his  major  professor.  Departmental 
recommendation  for  the  advisory  committee  and  any 
replacements  shall  be  determined  by  procedures  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  department's  tenured  staff 
members.  This  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent, is  charged  with  planning  the  student's  program  of 
study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and  oral  exam- 
inations, and  approving  a  subject  for  his  dissertation.  The 
major  professor  must  be  an  appointed  member  of  the 
graduate  faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  preliminary 
examining  committee  consists  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A  majority  of 
this  committee  must  be  from  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty. 

Recommendations  and  replacements  will  be  the  same 
as  for  the  advisory  committee.  A  form  is  completed  and 
sent  to  the  Graduate  dean  by  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  suggesting  two  faculty  members  in  addition  to 
the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations. The  Graduate  School  will  notify  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  degree  presupposes  a  minimum  of 
three  full  years  of  study  beyond  the  bachelors  degree 
and  it  cannot  be  secured  through  summer  work  alone.  At 
least  three  consecutive  quarters  must  be  spent  in  full- 
time  resident  study  on  the  campus  of  The  University  of 
Georgia.  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  during  any 
three  consecutive  quarters  of  graduate  work. 


5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  should  be 
submitted  during  the  first  year  of  work  as  a  prospective 
candidate  for  the  degree.  It  must  provide  a  major  con- 
centration in  the  field  of  education  and  a  minor  concen- 
tration in  courses  outside  the  field  of  education  and 
significantly  related  to  the  student's  vocational  objec- 
tives. 

All  requirements  for  the  degree  except  the  dissertation 
and  final  oral  examination  must  be  completed  within  a 
period  of  six  years.  This  requirement  begins  with  the  first 
registration  of  the  student  for  courses  on  his  program  of 
study. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of 
formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations  is  re- 
quired of  the  student  before  admission  to  candidacy. 
These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's 
preliminary  examining  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  major  professor  or  graduate  coordinator 
must  notify  the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Before  the  student  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
he  must  have  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  in  a  closely- 
related  field  of  work,  have  had  a  broad  background  of 
training,  and  must  have  demonstrated  to  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Education  those  personal  qualities  that  are 
considered  by  it  to  be  essential  to  success  in  the  field  of 
teaching.  These  conditions  having  been  met,  the  student 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  upon  (1)  approval  of  the 
student's  program  of  study  and  proposed  research  for 
the  dissertation,  (2)  satisfactory  passing  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  and  (3)  the  demonstration  of  such 
competency  in  the  methodology  of  educational  research 
and  such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language  as  his  advi- 
sory committee  requires  of  him.  Application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  his  approval  at  least  three  quarters 
prior  to  graduation. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctoral  degree  who  fails  to  take 
the  final  oral  examination  within  five  years  after  passing 
the  preliminary  examinations  and  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy will  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  be  admitted  to  candidacy  a  second  time. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercise  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $25  must  be  paid. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
School  office  or  the  registrar's  office. 

9.  Dissertation.  The  dissertation  required  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  the  most 
important  single  requirement  for  the  degree.  It  should 
demonstrate  the  intelligent  application  of  research  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  educational  prac- 
tice. The  problem  chosen  must  be  definite  and 
appropriately  limited  in  scope,  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion must  be  exact,  the  source  materials  must  be  intelli- 
gently evaluated,  and  the  conclusions  must  be  well 
supported.  It  is  expected  that  the  pursuit  of  this  study 
will  involve  not  less  than  one  full  year  of  work — fre- 
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quently,  much  more.  The  finished  dissertation  must 
show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  the  use  of  English. 

The  dissertation  bears  the  number  930.  The  student 
must  register  for  the  dissertation;  it  may  carry  from  five 
to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
work  required. 

Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing  the  dissertation 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  read- 
ing committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major  professor 
and  the  director  of  graduate  studies.  The  major  professor 
may  not  serve  on  this  committee.  The  chairman  and  at 
least  one  other  member  of  the  reading  committee  must 
be  from  the  graduate  faculty.  The  committee  will  repre- 
sent the  graduate  faculty  in  determining  the  acceptabili- 
ty of  the  dissertation  and  will  report  to  the  major 
professor  if  the  dissertation  is  approved.  If  the  reading 
committee  declines  to  approve  the  dissertation,  the  ma- 
jor professor  and  Graduate  School  office  will  both  be 
notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original 
and  two  copies  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  for 
binding.  The  student  may  have  additional  copies  bound. 
Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by 
the  major  professor,  the  chairman  of  the  reading  com- 
mittee, and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  orig- 
inal abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more  than  600 
words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library.  The  disserta- 
tion signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must 
file  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  one  copy  of 
the  abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  University  the  amount  of  $25  to 
cover  the  cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation.  If  the 
student  desires  to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he 
must  pay  an  additional  charge  of  $15. 

10.  Final  Examination.  When  the  major  professor  has 
been  notified  that  the  dissertation  has  been  approved, 
he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  final  oral  exam- 
ination, which  will  be  administered  by  the  reading  com- 
mittee, one  additional  member  selected  by  the  major 
professor,  and  with  the  major  professor  as  chairman.  The 
major  professor  must  notify  the  Graduate  School  office 
of  the  results  of  this  examination  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  All  requirements 
for  the  degree  must  be  completed  and  reported  to  the 
Graduate  School  office  not  later  than  one  week  prior  to 
graduation. 

Program  for 
Teacher  Certification 

The  University  of  Georgia  offers  graduate  programs  lead- 
ing to  teacher  certification  at  the  fifth,  sixth  and  doctoral 
levels  in  some  40  different  teaching,  administrative,  su- 
pervisory and  school  service  fields. 

The  degrees  Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts 
(Education)  include  both  teaching  and  professional 
courses  for  fifth-year  certification.  Students  who  com- 
plete a  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  meet  certification  re- 
quirements by  taking  professional  courses  in  education. 

Effective  July  1, 1967,  the  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Education  began  the  issuance  of  the  Life  Doctoral  Certi- 


ficate to  applicants  who  have  completed  doctoral  pro- 
grams and  are  eligible  for  a  sixth-year  certificate. 

Detailed  information  concerning  programs  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  graduate  teacher  certification  may  be 
obtained  from  the  director  of  graduate  studies,  College 
of  Education. 


DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced 
doctoral  level  education  of  high  quality  for  several  client 
groups.  First,  the  D.P.A.  will  draw  student  individuals 
who  will  operate  at  executive  or  upper  managerial  levels 
in  local,  state  and  federal  jurisdictions.  Second,  D.P.A. 
students  may  come  from,  and  find  employment  in,  a 
variety  of  institutional  settings  that  have  significant  inter- 
faces with  public  agencies.  These  include  various  insti- 
tutes, private  planning  agencies,  consulting 
organizations,  and  so  on.  Third,  the  D.P.A.  Program  will 
help  prepare  individuals  for  specialized  research  and 
teaching  careers. 

Requirements 

1 .  Admission.  A  student  may  be  admitted  as  a  prospec- 
tive candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Public  Administration 
degree  upon  the  certification  by  his  major  department 
that  he  is  a  person  of  proper  attainment  and  promise  and 
that  the  appropriate  courses  can  be  adequately  given 
and  the  research  adequately  supported  and  directed. 
Such  admission  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

No  member  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  Georgia 
above  the  rank  of  instructor  will  be  awarded  a  doctors 
degree  by  the  University. 

2.  Advisory  Committee.  During  the  first  year  of  res- 
idence of  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Doctor  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  degree,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
candidate's  department  head  or  graduate  coordinator, 
the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  shall  appoint  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  major  professor  as  chairman  and 
two  additional  members  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee. 
Departmental  recommendation  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  any  replacements  shall  be  determined  by  pro- 
cedures approved  by  a  majority  of  the  department's 
tenured  staff  members.  This  committee,  in  consultation 
with  the  student,  is  charged  with  planning  the  student's 
program  of  study,  arranging  his  preliminary  written  and 
oral  examinations,  and  approving  a  subject  for  his  disser- 
tation. The  major  professor  must  be  an  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  faculty. 

3.  Preliminary  Examining  Committee.  The  preliminary 
examining  committee  consists  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee plus  two  additional  faculty  members.  A  majority  of 
this  committee  must  be  from  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty.  Recommendations  and  replacements  will  be  the 
same  as  for  the  advisory  committee.  A  form  is  completed 
and  sent  to  the  Graduate  dean  by  the  department  head 
or  graduate  coordinator  suggesting  two  faculty  members 
in  addition  to  the  three  on  the  advisory  committee  to 
conduct  the  examinations.  The  Graduate  School  will  no- 
tify each  member  of  the  committee  of  his  appointment. 

4.  Residence.  The  granting  of  this  degree  presupposes 
a  minimum  of  three  full  years  of  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree.  At  least  three  consecutive  quarters  of 
full-time  work  must  be  spent  in  resident  study  on  this 
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campus.  If  the  student  holds  a  part-time  assistantship  or 
has  other  part-time  duties,  the  residence  requirement 
will  be  increased  to  provide  the  equivalent  of  three  con- 
secutive quarters  of  full-time  study  in  residence. 

5.  Program  of  Study.  The  program  of  study  must  consti- 
tute a  logical  whole  and  is  planned  by  the  student's  advi- 
sory committee.  All  requirements  for  the  degree,  except 
the  dissertation  and  final  oral  examination,  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  time  requirement 
dates  from  the  first  registration  of  the  student  for  gradu- 
ate courses  on  his  program  of  study. 

6.  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  satisfactory  passing  of 
formal  preliminary  written  and  oral  examinations  is  re- 
quired of  the  student  before  admission  to  candidacy. 
These  examinations  are  administered  by  the  student's 
preliminary  examining  committee. 

The  oral  preliminary  examination  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  shall  be  announced  by  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  The  major  professor  or  graduate  coordinator 
must  notify  the  Graduate  School  office  of  the  time  and 
place  of  this  examination  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  examination. 

7.  Admission  to  Candidacy.  An  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  must  be  filed  with  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  least  three  quarters  before  the  date 
of  graduation.  This  application  is  a  certification  by  the 
student's  major  department  that  the  student  has  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  do  acceptable  graduate  work  in  his 
field  and  that: 

(1)  all  prerequisites  set  as  a  condition  to  admission 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed, 

(2)  the  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  are  satisfactory, 

(3)  the  program  of  study  has  been  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  the  department  head  or  graduate 
coordinator,  and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

(4)  an  average  of  3.0  has  been  maintained  on  all  gradu- 
ate courses  taken,  no  grade  below  2.0  is  acceptable 
on  the  program  of  study,  and 

(5)  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations  have 
been  passed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctoral  degree  who  fails  to  take 
the  final  oral  examination  within  five  years  after  passing 
the  preliminary  examinations  and  being  admitted  to  can- 
didacy will  be  required  to  take  another  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  be  admitted  to  candidacy  a  second  time. 

8.  Application  for  Graduation.  A  candidate  who  ex- 
pects to  be  granted  a  degree  at  the  June  commencement 
exercises  must  file  an  application  for  graduation  in  the 
registrar's  office  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes 
of  the  winter  quarter.  A  candidate  for  August  graduation 
must  file  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  classes  of  the 
spring  quarter.  An  application  fee  of  $25  must  be  paid. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
School  office  or  the  registrar's  office. 


9.  Dissertation.  Each  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must 
present  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  connected  with 
his  major  field  of  study.  The  dissertation  must  represent 
originality  in  research,  independent  thinking,  scholarly 
ability,  and  technical  mastery  in  his  field.  Its  conclusions 
must  be  logical,  its  literary  form  must  be  acceptable,  and 
its  contribution  to  knowledge  should  merit  publication. 

In  each  department  the  dissertation  bears  the  number 
930.  The  student  must  register  for  the  dissertation;  it  may 
carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required. 

Instructions  for  typing  and  preparing  the  dissertation 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  School  office. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved  by  the 
student's  major  professor,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  read- 
ing committee  of  three  selected  by  the  major  professor 
and  the  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  for  the  program. 
The  major  professor  may  not  serve  on  this  committee. 
The  chairman  and  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  read- 
ing committee  must  be  from  the  graduate  faculty.  The 
committee  will  represent  the  graduate  faculty  in  de- 
termining the  acceptability  of  the  dissertation  and  will 
report  to  the  major  professor  if  the  dissertation  is  ap- 
proved. If  the  reading  committee  declines  to  approve  the 
dissertation,  the  major  professor  and  the  Graduate 
School  office  will  both  be  notified. 

When  the  dissertation  has  been  approved,  the  original 
and  two  copies  must  be  filed  in  the  University  Library  for 
binding.  The  student  may  have  additional  copies  bound. 
Each  copy  must  carry  a  certificate  of  approval  signed  by 
the  major  professor,  the  chairman  of  the  reading  com- 
mittee and  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  disser- 
tation signed  by  the  major  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
reading  committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  gradu- 
ation. The  original  abstract  of  the  dissertation  (not  more 
than  600  words)  must  also  be  filed  with  the  Library. 

Before  the  degree  will  be  awarded,  the  student  must 
file  with  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  a  copy  of  the 
abstract  of  the  dissertation.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
submit  a  receipt  showing  that  he  has  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  University  the  amount  of  $25  to  cover  the 
cost  of  microfilming  the  dissertation.  If  the  student  de- 
sires to  have  his  dissertation  copyrighted,  he  must  pay  an 
additional  charge  of  $15. 

10.  Final  Oral  Examination.  When  the  major  professor 
has  been  notified  that  the  dissertation  has  been  ap- 
proved, he  will  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  the  final 
oral  examination,  which  will  be  administered  by  the 
reading  committee,  one  additional  member  selected  by 
the  major  professor,  and  with  the  major  professor  as 
chairman.  The  major  professor  must  notify  the  Graduate 
School  office  of  the  results  of  this  examination  at  least 
one  week  before  the  proposed  date  of  graduation.  All 
requirements  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  and  re- 
ported to  the  Graduate  School  office  not  later  than  one 
week  prior  to  graduation. 
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GRADUATE 
COURSES 


The  University  Schedule  of  Classes,  giving  the  courses 
offered  by  quarters,  is  included  in  the  student's  registra- 
tion materials.  There  is  a  special  Schedule  of  Classes  for 
Summer  School. 

All  courses  carry  five  quarter  hours  credit  unless  other- 
wise stated.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for 
more  than  16  hours  credit  per  quarter  without  special 
approval  by  the  graduate  dean. 

In  each  department  the  thesis  or  dissertation  bears  the 
number  930.  The  student  must  register  for  the  thesis;  it 
may  carry  from  five  to  fifty  hours  credit,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  work  required. 

In  the  professional  degrees  that  have  as  a  requirement 
a  problem  course,  this  course  will  carry  the  number  921 
with  the  departmental  designation  in  which  the  problem 
belongs.  (In  education  the  number  is  965).  The  course 
will  carry  a  maximum  of  five  hours  for  all  professional 
degrees. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


S.  J.  Brannen 

(Livestock-Poultry,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  agricultural  economics  leading  to  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  offers  a  wide  range  of  formal 
courses,  and  thesis  research  may  be  undertaken  in  any 
one  of  the  following  fields  of  specialization:  (1)  agri- 
cultural business  management;  (2)  production  eco- 
nomics; (3)  farm  management;  (4)  agricultural  policy;  (5) 
land  and  water  economics;  (6)  agricultural  finance;  (7) 
agricultural  prices;  (8)  agricultural  cooperatives;  (9)  eco- 
nomic development;  and  (10)  agricultural  marketing. 

Thesis  research  is  coordinated  with  the  department's 
overall  research  program.  Students  may  select  a  thesis 
topic  related  to  the  department's  current  research  pro- 
jects in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  or  in  general 
research.  In  addition  to  Experiment  Station  facilities 
available  for  research,  the  farms  and  related  business 
firms  of  Georgia  serve  as  laboratories  for  economic  ana- 
lyses. A  remote  communications  terminal  facilitates  use 
of  the  University  Computer  Center  in  departmental  re- 
search. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  for  deserving  graduate 
students.  Most  of  this  financial  assistance  is  in  the  form 
of  departmental  research  assistantships.  In  addition,  the 
student  is  eligible  for  both  teaching  and  research  assist- 
antships of  the  Graduate  School. 

600.  Cooperative  Business  Organizations.  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or 
equivalent. 

Economic  nature  of  a  cooperative;  advantages  of  pooling 
business  volume;  appraising  cooperative  performance; 
cooperative,  economic  and  business  management  prin- 
ciples. 

607.     Rural  Organizations.  (Mr.  Frazier.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Political  Sci- 
ence 101,  and  two  senior  division  courses  in  economics 
or  agricultural  economics. 

History  of  agricultural  organizations;  study  of  selected 
rural  agencies  and  organizations;  and  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  organizations  of  rural  people  and  their 
economic  well-being. 


602.  Advanced  Farm  Organization  and  Management 
(special  field  trips  involved).  (Mr.  Frazier  or  Mr.  Wise.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  301  and  364  or 
equivalent,  Agronomy  321  or  equivalent  and  Animal  Sci- 
ence 373. 

Analysis  of  economic  facts  of  individual  farm  plans  and 
formulation  of  economic  models  which  postulate  opti- 
mum allocation  of  land,  labor  and  capital  as  guides  for 
maximum  revenue. 

603.  Marketing  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products.  (Mr. 
Frazier.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  two  animal  sci- 
ence courses,  two  senior  division  courses  in  economics 
or  agricultural  economics,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  economic  study  of  livestock  marketing  with  emphasis 
on  functions  of  marketing,  prices,  regulations,  and  the 
institutions  that  implement  the  marketing  of  livestock. 

608.  Economics  of  Agricultural  Labor  Utilization.  (Mr. 
Thompson.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  economics. 
Work  simplification  for  agricultural  firms  including  the 
principles  and  techniques  for  improving  layout,  mate- 
rials handling,  work  methods,  job  instruction,  working 
conditions,  crew  organization,  and  management. 

627.  Agricultural  Adjustments  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment. (Mr.  Saunders.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  equivalent 
and  two  senior  division  courses  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics or  economics. 

The  application  of  fundamental  economic  principles  in 
determining  efficient  adjustments  in  agricultural  re- 
source use  consistent  with  economic  growth,  and  chang- 
ing technology  and  economic  conditions. 

685.  Intermediate  Economic  Principles.  (Mr.  Williams 
or  Mr.  Kerns.) 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  Mathematics 
100,  Economics  312  or  equivalent  and  senior  standing. 
The  principles  of  competitive  and  imperfect  markets  in 
the  allocation  of  consumer  goods  and  inputs  of  factors 
of  production  in  a  stable,  free  enterprise  economy. 
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667.  Quantitive  Techniques  in  Agricultural  Economics. 
(Mr.  Ethridge.) 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  458  or  equivalent. 
Application  of  basic  quantitive  techniques  in  agricultural 
economics  theory  and  analysis.  Emphasis  on  basic  mod- 
els used  in  the  study  of  prices,  marketing  and  pro- 
duction. 

667.  Agricultural  Prices.  (Mr.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Miller.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  economics. 
The  integrated  use  of  price  theory  and  statistical  tech- 
niques to  analyze  the  behavior  of  prices,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

669.     Agricultural  Finance.  (Mr.  Flaskerud.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300,  two  senior  di- 
vision courses  in  economics  or  agricultural  economics, 
and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  financial  problems  of  agricultural  businesses 
including  budgetary  analysis  of  financial  requirements; 
financial  statements;  sources,  costs  and  management  of 
funds;  risk  reduction. 

677.  Resource  Analysis  of  Agricultural  Businesses.  (Mr. 
Brown.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 
The  relationship  of  inputs  and  outputs  between  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  businesses;  analysis  of  factors 
affecting  development  and  economic  growth  in  devel- 
oping areas. 

680.  Water  Resource  Economics.  (Mr.  North  or  Mr. 
Kerns.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  304  and  300. 
A  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  use,  supply,  de- 
velopment and  management  of  water  resources  with 
special  emphasis  on  river  basin  and  project  planning, 
benefit-cost  analyses,  water  demands  and  multiple-use 
management  of  water  resources. 

687     (Finance  and  Marketing)  Commodity  Marketing. 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  300  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Development,  functions,  and  importance  of  commodity 
markets;  principles  and  mechanics  of  trading  commodi- 
ties on  future  markets.  Includes  study  of  speculation, 
hedging,  and  roles  of  commission  houses,  commodity 
exchanges,  clearing  houses.  Analysis  of  technical  and 
fundamental  trading  theories  and  use  of  future  contracts 
as  instruments  for  financing  business  activities. 

702.     Management  in  Agriculture.  (Mr.  Frazier.) 

Prerequisites:   Agricultural   Economics  301    and   300  or 

equivalent. 

The  study  of  relevant  economic  principles;  identification 

and  measurements  for  decision  criteria;  analysis  of  man- 


agerial alternatives  in  agricultural  firms  and  their  aggre- 
gate effects  on  resource  allocation  and  income. 

800.     Special     Readings     in     Agricultural     Economics. 

(Staff.) 

No  prerequisites. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  literature,  the  concepts  and 

analytical  tools  for  production  economics,  marketing  or 

resource    economics.    Extensive    assignments    in    the 

student's  area  of  interest. 

808.  Agricultural  Economic  Theories  and  Programs. 
(Mr.  Saunders.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  including  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  458,  Economics  406,  or  equivalent. 
Review  and  analysis  of  economic  theories  and  princi- 
ples. Fundamentals  of  analyzing  specific  cause  and  effect 
of  problems  in  agriculture. 

809.  Advanced  Agricultural  Price  Analysis.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  467,  Economics  312 
or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Price  theory  is  reconciled  with  problems  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  price  data  including  sources  and  methods 
of  collecting  data  and  projecting  trends.  Linear  program- 
ming theory,  econometric  methods,  and  economic  theo- 
ry are  integrated  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  economic 
model  building. 

821.  Agricultural  Programs  and  Policy.  (Mr.  Saunders.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  421  and  458  or 
equivalent,  or  Economics  312  and  406  or  equivalent. 
An  analysis  of  alternative  governmental  programs  and 
policies  as  they  relate  to  the  solution  of  specific  agri- 
cultural problems. 

830-831.     Agricultural    Economics    Research.    5    hours 

each.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Thirty  or  more  credit  hours  in  agricultural 

economics  or  related  fields  at  the  senior  or  graduate 

level. 

Methodology,  techniques  and  guidance  for  individual 

research  in  problems  of  agricultural  economics. 

840.  Agricultural  Market  Structure  and  Analysis.  (Mr. 
Nixon.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  458  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

The  role  of  the  market  in  economic  development  and 
evaluation  of  market  performance.  Problems  of  market 
coordination  and  associated  policy  issues  will  be  investi- 
gated. 

877.  Advanced  Agricultural  Development  and  Growth. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Economics  471  (671)  and  Eco- 
nomics 410. 

Analysis  of  major  economic  problems  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  developing  countries,  and  a  study  of  policy 
instruments  which  have  been  used  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

930.     Thesis. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


R.  H.  Brown 

(Agricultural  Engineering  Center,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  study  in  engineering  can  be  carried  out  in  the 
area  of  agricultural  engineering.  The  program  leads  to 
the  degree  Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in  agricultural 
engineering  and  consists  of  40  quarter  hours  in  course 
work  plus  ten  hours  for  the  thesis.  The  primary  goals  are 
to  provide  the  student  with  knowledge  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced concepts  of  engineering  analysis  and  design,  to 
deepen  his  understanding  of  the  applied  physical  sci- 
ences, and  to  encourage  independent  scientific  investi- 
gations and  habits  of  continuing  education. 

The  principal  facilities  supporting  this  advanced  study 
and  research  are  located  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Center.  These  facilities  provide  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  investigations  involving  or  requiring  analog  and 
digital  computers,  instrumented  power  units,  waste 
management  studies,  environmental  rooms,  water  quali- 
ty research,  physical  properties  test  equipment  and  elec- 
tronic instrumentation.  The  mechanical  harvesting, 
bioengineering,  tillage,  airborne  particulates  and  soil  dy- 
namics laboratories  and  the  possibility  of  conducting 
research  at  the  Georgia  or  Coastal  Plain  Experiment  Sta- 
tion add  significantly  to  the  advantages  of  graduate  study 
at  Georgia. 

Assistantships  are  available  for  both  the  regular  and 
the  sponsored  research  programs  of  the  department.  An 
undergraduate  degree  in  agricultural  engineering  is  as- 
sumed. Graduates  of  other  undergraduate  engineering 
curricula  may  require  additional  background  courses. 

677.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals  I. 
See  Food  Science  611. 

672.     Food  Engineering  Fundamentals  II. 
See  Food  Science  612. 

707.  Agricultural  Engineering  Applications.  (Mr.  Harris.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  203  and  Education 
336,  or  Plant  Pathology  353  and  Animal  Husbandry  382, 
or  equivalent. 

The  application  of  engineering  fundamentals  and  tech- 
niques to  the  development  of  instructional  programs  and 
physical  facilities  for  mechanics  in  secondary  and  area 
schools.  (For  non-engineering  students.) 


703.  Functional  Planning  of  Farm  Structures  and  Utili- 
ties. (Mr.  Wilson.) 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  265  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent. 
Basic  problems  in  planning  farm  structures  for  typical 
agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Southeast;  development, 
storage,  treatment  and  distribution  of  farm  water  sup- 
plies; and  the  collection  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  farm 
wastes.  (For  non-engineering  students.) 

704.  Modern  Farm  and  Power  Machinery.  (Mr.  Rice.) 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  260  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent. 
Characteristics  and  principles  of  farm  tractors  and  power 
units,  both  self-propelled  and  tractor-drawn,  and  related 
machinery.  Emphases  are  on  selection,  operation,  care, 
maintenance  and  management.  (For  non-engineering 
students.) 

705.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Cobb.) 
Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  220  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  equivalent. 

Technical  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conservation  me- 
thods; planning  and  management  of  drainage,  irrigation 
and  erosion  control  measures.  (For  non-engineering  stu- 
dents.) 

706.  Electric  Power  and  Control.  3  hours.  (Mr.  McLen- 
don  and  Mr.  Allison.) 

Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  280  and  Agri- 
cultural Economics  301  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  selection,  installation  and  maintenance  of 
electric  motors,  controllers,  automatic  control  systems 
and  electric  heating  and  cooling  equipment;  electric 
measurements  as  evaluation  techniques.  (For  non-engi- 
neering students.) 

707.  Farm  Materials  Handling.  3  hours.  (Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Perry.) 

Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  706. 
Selection  and  evaluation  of  equipment  for  conveying, 
grinding,   mixing,  separating,  drying  and   storing   farm 
products.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  planning  complete  ma- 
terials handling  systems.  (For  non-engineering  students.) 
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708.  Special  Problems  in  Agricultural  Engineering  Tech- 
nology. (Mr.  Harris.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  courses  in  agricultural  engineering 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  dealing  with  special  problems  in  mechanized 
agriculture  with  emphasis  on  appropriate  engineering 
concepts,  fundamentals,  applications,  and  limitations. 
(For  non-engineering  students.) 

802.  Special  Topics  in  Engineering.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  B.S.A.E.  degree  or  equivalent. 

Special  problems  in  engineering  design,  analysis,  or  syn- 
thesis. 

803.  Bio-Engineering  Systems.  (Mr.  Law.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  374  and  371. 
Engineering  principles  applied  to  plant  and  animal  sys- 
tems and  environments,  including  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  kinetics  which  underlie  the  function  of 
living  cells  and  organisms. 

804.  Electrical  Engineering  in  Agriculture.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  383,  or  equivalent. 
The  linear  and  piecewise  analysis  of  certain  electric  cir- 
cuits, machines,  and  transducers,  and  the  design  of  elec- 
tromechanical and  electromagnetic  systems  for 
processing  and  evaluating  agricultural  products. 

805.  Agricultural  Structures  Design.  (Mr.  Wilson.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  355  and  371,  or 
equivalent. 

Methods  of  analysis  of  indeterminate  structures,  elastic 
arches,  torsion  of  non-circular  sections  and  related  prob- 
lems. 


806.  Advanced  Farm  Power  and  Equipment.  (Mr.  Rice.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  361  and  362,  or 
equivalent. 

Special  problems  dealing  with  design,  development  and 
testing  of  agricultural  tractors  and  machines. 

807.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Mr.  Chesness.) 
Prerequisite:   Agricultural   Engineering  325  and  356,  or 
equivalent. 

Advanced  studies  of  water  control  and  utilization 
through  drainage,  irrigation  and  conservation  engineer- 
ing. 

809.  Industrial  Electronics.  (Mr.  Allison  and  Mr.  McLen- 
don.) 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  255,  Agricultural  Engineering 
387. 

Electronic  circuits,  tubes  and  transistors  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  design  of  circuits  for  use  with  transducers 
of  light,  moisture,  heat,  sound,  and  mechanical  motion. 

870.     Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  (Mr.  Manbeck.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255,  Agricultural  Engineering 
355. 

The  use  of  electrical  resistance  strain  gauges,  brittle  lac- 
quers, photo-elastic  methods,  and  electronic  equipment 
for  stress  analysis  determinations. 

877.  Process  Engineering.  (Mr.  Perry.) 
Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  371  and  381. 
Evaluation  and  development  of  engineering  aspects  of 
the  processing  of  agricultural  products  with  emphasis  on 
equipment,  process  control,  materials  handling,  and 
plant  layout  and  their  combination  into  systems  for  proc- 
essing agricultural  products. 

873.  Research  Methods  and  Instrumentation.  (Mr. 
Clark.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status. 

Research  problems,  design  and  execution  of  ex- 
periments, and  the  principle  applications  and  calibration 
of  scientific  apparatus  and  equipment  used  in  research. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION 


).  ).  Lancaster 

(Agricultural  Extension  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  purpose  of  the  graduate  program  in  agricultural  ex- 
tension is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  professional 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  personnel  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  their  base  of  technical  knowledge  and  add 
the  dimension  of  human  and  social  relations  that  is  so 
essential  if  one  is  to  perform  effectively  the  duties  of  a 
general  adult  educator  within  the  context  of  the  public 
service  function  of  the  University. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Master  of  Agricultural 
Extension  degree  focuses  on  understanding  the  Coo- 
perative Extension  Service  and  how  it  works.  Individual 
programs  are  built  around  the  candidate's  need  for  addi- 
tional training  in  appropriate  subject  matter,  human  rela- 
tions, communications,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
organization  and  methods,  and  informal  teaching-learn- 
ing. 

Opportunities  for  study  and  research  are  offered  in  the 
Extension  Education  Department,  College  of  Agriculture, 
other  departments  and  divisions  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, School  of  Home  Economics,  School  of  Forest 
Resources,  other  schools  and  colleges  in  the  University 
and  in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Prerequisites  for  entering  the  Master  of  Agricultural 
Extension  degree  program  are: 


1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  appropriate  to  one's 
work. 

2.  One  year  of  professional  experience  in  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  or  closely 
related  work. 

707.  Program  Building  in  Extension.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Lan- 
caster.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  expe- 
rience in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
A  study  of  the  basic  problems,  principles  and  procedures 
involved  in  program  development  in  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion work. 

708.  Agricultural  Extension  Administration.  5  hours. 
(Mr.  Lancaster.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  plus  one  year  of  expe- 
rience in  extension  or  closely  related  work. 
A  seminar  in  the  organization,  administration,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
its  educational  programs. 

927.  Applied  Research  in  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 
Open  only  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Agricultural 
Extension  degree.  Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem 
in  Cooperative  Extension  significant  to  the  candidate's 
area  of  work. 
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AGRONOMY 


H.  D.  Morris 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the 
possibility  of  substitution  of  a  tool,  to  be  determined  by 
the  department,  in  lieu  of  one  language.  Graduate  train- 
ing to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  is  available  in  all  phases 
of  agronomy.  In-depth  instruction  and  research  are  em- 
phasized in  both  crops  and  soils.  Areas  of  major  speciali- 
zation in  crops  are:  plant  breeding,  physiology, 
production  and  quality,  plant  growth  regulators,  forage 
utilization,  and  seed  technology.  Areas  of  major  speciali- 
zation in  soils  are:  chemistry,  classification,  genesis,  fer- 
tility, microbiology,  mineralogy,  plant  nutrition  and 
physics.  Facilities  available  for  graduate  training  include: 
17  agricultural  research  centers  representing  soil  and  cli- 
matic areas  of  the  state,  three  well-equipped  state  Ex- 
periment Stations,  and  cooperative  work  is  available 
with  federal  research  laboratories  in  the  fields  of  soil  and 
water  conservation,  and  agricultural  product  utilization. 
Interdepartmental  cooperation  in  related  fields  is  em- 
phasized. Cooperative  facilities  for  data  analyses,  model 
building,  and  system  synthesis  are  available  through  the 
Computer  Center. 

Students  with  strong  backgrounds  in  biological,  ge- 
ological, physical,  chemical  and  related  sciences  are  en- 
couraged as  prospective  candidates  for  graduate  training 
in  agronomy. 

607.     Seed  Technology.  (Mr.  Parkman.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  equivalent. 
Seed  and  seedling  structure;  viability  and  vigor  of  seed; 
physiology  of  germination;  dormancy;  hard  seeds;  mois- 
ture determination;  storage  and  longevity;  sampling. 

623.  Principles  of  Experimental  Methods.  (Mr.  Morris.) 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  practices  in  plant  and  animal  research 
with  special  reference  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  ex- 
perimental plots.  The  applications  of  statistical  methods 
to  laboratory  and  field  results  are  emphasized. 

625.     Pasture  Development  and  Management.  (Mr.  Be- 

aty.) 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  321  and  356  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  production  of 


pasture  plants;  types  of  pastures  and  pasture  vegetation; 
principles  of  establishment  and  management  for  eco- 
nomical production  and  soil  conservation. 

634.  Principles  of  Chemical  Weed  Control.  (Mr.  Eisner.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380. 

Chemistry  of  herbicides  and  mode  of  action  of  important 
weed  control  chemicals. 

654.  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  (Mr.  Perkins.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  agronomy  or 
equivalent. 

Morphological  characteristics  of  soils,  factors  influenc- 
ing these  characteristics  and  classification  of  soils  of  the 
U.S.  Several  full-day  field  trips  will  be  required  at  the 
student's  expense.  (Total  cost  about  $25.) 

658.  Land  Use  and  Soil  Conservation.  (Mr.  Ciddens.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  courses  in  agronomy  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Soil  management  practices  pertaining  to  efficient  land 
use  and  the  application  of  these  practices  to  farm  plan- 
ning, and  soil  conservation. 

659.  Soil  Fertility.  (Mr.  Morris.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  courses  in  agronomy  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Soil  conditions  affecting  availability  of  plant  nutrients, 
methods  of  determining  soil  fertility  and  insufficiency  of 
plant  nutrients  in  soils,  and  interpretation  of  chemical 
and  biological  measurements  as  related  to  fertility  main- 
tenance and  good  soil  management. 

660.  Soil  Physics.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  210  and  one  course  in  physics. 
Physical  properties,  moisture  relations  and  methods  of 
physical  analysis  of  soils. 

667.     5o;7  Microbiology.  (See  Microbiology  661.)  (Mr. 

Giddens.) 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil, 

their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 

affecting  them;  enumeration. 

800.     Advanced  Soil  Chemistry.  (Mr.  Leonard.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  390  or  equivalent.  (Not  offered 

1973-74.) 

Application  of  the  classical  concepts  of  thermodynam- 
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ics,  colloidal  and  surface  chemistry  to  soils.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  interfacial  phenomena.  Discussion  topics  in- 
clude chemical  equilibria,  ion  activities,  ion  exchange, 
soil  acidity,  the  theory  of  electric  double  layer,  molecular 
adsorption  and  forces  between  soil  particles. 

807.  Research  Methods  in  Agronomy.  (Mr.  Perkins.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  agronomy. 
The  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
history  and  development  of  agronomic  research.  Instru- 
ments and  techniques  available  as  agronomic  research 
tools  will  be  discussed.  Special  emphasis  will  be  devoted 
to  specific  problems  in  field,  greenhouse,  and  laboratory 
investigations  in  which  a  research  project  outline  will  be 
prepared,  an  experiment  designed  and  executed,  and  the 
data  presented  in  written  form  adapted  for  publication 
in  a  professional  journal. 

870.  Advanced  Agronomy  Seminar.  Up  to  6  hours. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Topics  relating  to  research  in  crops  and  soils,  including 
literature  review  and  results  pertaining  to  local  ex- 
perimental work.  Required  of  all  graduate  students. 

872.  Specialized  Plant  Breeding.  (See  Plant  Pathology 
and  Genetics  812.)  (Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr. 
Weaver.) 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Genetics  402. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  periods  in  the  greenhouse  and 
field  on  practices  and  techniques  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  crop  varieties  and  hybrids.  A  minimum  of  two 
quarters  is  required  to  complete  requirements. 

821-822.     Special   Problems   in   Agronomic   Science.   5 

hours  each.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

The  planning,  completion  and  reporting  of  short-time 

problems  in  one  of  the  plant  or  soil  sciences,  other  than 

thesis,  conducted  in  the  library,  laboratory,  greenhouse, 

or  field. 

827.     Experimental  Design.  (Mr.  Morris.) 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  623  or  equivalent.  (Not  offered 

1973-74.) 

A  continuation  of  Agronomy  623,  including  the  design 


and  analysis  of  complex  experiments  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  treatments.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  plant  science. 

828.  Crop  Response  to  Microclimate.  (Mr.  R.  H.  Brown.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380,  Chemistry  261,  two  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  agronomy. 

Relationships  between  the  microclimate  and  growth  of 
crop  plant  communities  are  studied.  Physiological  and 
morphological  factors  involved  in  response  of  crops  to 
microclimate  are  discussed  along  with  application  of 
these  principles  to  crop  production. 

852.  Advanced  Soil  Fertility.  (Mr.  Morris.) 
Prerequisite:  Agronomy  659  or  equivalent.  (Not  offered 
1974-75.) 

Physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological  aspects  of  soil 
fertility  as  related  to  plant  growth. 

853.  Methodology  in  Soil  Chemistry.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  280  and  Agronomy  659  or  equiv- 
alent. 

Special  treatment  of  methods  used  in  soil  and  plant  ana- 
lyses. Emphasis  is  placed  on  chemical  laboratory  me- 
thods and  equipment  used  in  soil  investigation; 
however,  physical  and  biological  methods  are  also  pre- 
sented. Interpretation  of  experimental  data  is  stressed. 

854.  Advanced  Soil  Morphology  and  Genesis.  (Mr.  Per- 
kins.) 

Prerequisite:  Agronomy  654  and  Agronomy  659  or  equiv- 
alent. (Offered  summer  1975.) 

Morphological  features  of  soils,  factors  influencing  these 
features,  and  concepts  and  theories  of  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  soils  with  emphasis  on  clay  mineralogy. 

860.  Soil  Physical  Factors  and  Plant  Growth.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  and  Agronomy  660. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  fundamental  rela- 
tions resulting  when  plants  are  subjected  to  a  varying 
physical  environment.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  effects  of  soil  moisture  as  related  to  plant 
growth,  nutrient  uptake  and  other  physiological  proc- 
esses. 

930.     Thesis  in  Agronomy.  (Staff.) 
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ANIMAL 
NUTRITION 


W.  j.  Miller 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language,  de- 
termined by  advisory  committee. 

This  program  is  interdepartmental,  including  the  De- 
partments of  Animal  Science,  Dairy  Science,  and  Poultry 
Science.  It  embraces  both  the  basic  and  applied  phases 
of  nutrition  including  the  metabolism,  biochemistry,  and 
physiology  of  minerals,  lipids,  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
vitamins,  etc.,  in  monogastric  and  ruminant  animals. 
Strong  collateral  support,  through  course  offerings  and 
research  cooperation,  also  is  available  in  the  areas  of 
biochemistry,  physiology,  genetics,  statistics,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  microbiology.  Facilities  for  research  in- 
clude adequately  equipped  nutritional,  biochemical, 
and  physiological  laboratories,  experimental  animal 
quarters  for  many  farm  and  laboratory  species  and  instru- 
mentation for  many  types  of  metabolic  studies  includ- 
ing, for  example,  the  use  of  isotopes.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  a  challenging  program,  supplying  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  develop  his  creative  ability  to  the  point 
where  his  knowledge  and  motivation  will  enable  him  to 
make  major  contributions  and  assume  leadership  in  the 
nutrition  profession. 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Lowrey.) 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310,  Chemistry  240,  Biochemistry  301. 

An  in-depth  study  of  digestive  physiology  and  metabo- 
lism of  the  rumen.  Treats  systematically  the  diversity  of 
function,  complex  symbiotic  relationships  of  the  rumen 
microflora-microfauna,  and  the  physiology  and  metabo- 
lism of  the  rumen  as  related  to  digestion,  absorption  and 
utilization  of  nutrients.  Provides  a  framework  in  which 
practical  applications  can  be  evaluated. 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Fuller.) 
Prerequisite:   Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry  240,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  310  or  Poultry  Science  380. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative  nutrition  of 
monogastric  animals  with  special  but  not  exclusive  con- 
sideration of  poultry  and  swine.  Guided  studies  of  the 
literature  of  nutrition  will  be  made  enabling  the  student 
to  witness  the  discovery  of  nutrition  principles  and  to 


distinguish  between  established  fact  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

831.  Bioenergetics  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  240,  Biochemistry 
401. 

A  detailed  treatment  of  energy  transformations  in  ani- 
mals. Application  of  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics to  conservation  and  conversions  of  energy  in 
animals.  The  energy  values  of  feedstuffs  as  determined 
by  various  methods  will  be  evaluated.  (Offered  alternate 
years.) 

832.  Vitamins  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Lassi- 
ter.) 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  240,  Biochemistry 
401  and  consent  of  instructor. 

A  comprehensive  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  the  vitamins  and  their  roles  in 
animal  metabolism.  Integrates  cellular  biochemistry  and 
physiology  of  the  vitamins.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 

833.  Minerals  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Biochemistry  401. 

A  treatment  in  depth  of  the  role  of  minerals  in  animals 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  nutritional  significance. 
Deals  with  the  physical  and  chemical  principles  while 
emphasizing  the  dynamic  behavior  and  function  of  indi- 
vidual elements  in  the  organism  as  a  whole.  (Offered 
alternate  years.) 

834.  Proteins  and  Amino  Acids  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3 
hours.  (Mr.  Seerley.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240,  Animal  Science  358,  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Biochemistry 
401  or  801 . 

A  study  of  the  utilization  of  dietary  proteins  and  amino 
acids  by  animals.  Methods  of  supplying  the  amino  acids 
for  most  efficient  utilization  for  maintenance,  growth 
and  the  production  of  protein  products.  Evaluation  of 
the  quality  of  food  proteins  to  meet  nutrient  require- 
ments. Laboratory  methods  for  separation  of  proteins, 
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amino  acid  analysis  and  determination  of  protein  quality 
will  be  studied.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 

835.  Carbohydrates  and  Lipids  in  Animal  Nutrition.  3 
hours.  (Mr.  Edwards.) 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Veterinary  Medicine 
310  or  Poultry  Science  380,  Chemistry  240,  Biochemistry 
401  or  801. 

An  examination  of  the  utilization  and  metabolism  of  car- 
bohydrates and  lipids  by  animals.  A  systematic  evalua- 
tion of  biochemical  properties  of  carbohydrate  and  lipid 
foods  and  their  effects  on  absorption  and  metabolism  of 


the  nutrients  of  the  animal  diet.  (Offered  alternate 
years.) 

838.  Experimental  Methods  in  Animal  Nutrition.  5 
hours.  (Mr.  Britton.) 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  358,  Chemistry. 
A  laboratory  course  concerned  with  biochemical  nutri- 
tion methodology  and  its  utilization  in  performing  ex- 
periments, recording  and  interpreting  data  and  writing 
scientific  reports. 

839.  Nutrition  Seminar.  1-6  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Topical  discussion  of  current  problems  and  papers  of 
scientific  work  in  animal  nutrition  to  be  presented  by  the 
students,  faculty  and  guest  speakers. 


Animal  Nutrition    41 


ANIMAL 
SCIENCE 


R.  S.  Lowrey 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 


Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages.  Courses 
in  a  supporting  discipline  may  replace  one  language  with 
the  approval  of  the  graduate  committee. 

The  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
grees are  offered  in  animal  science  with  the  opportunity 
to  specialize  in  animal  breeding,  nutrition,  physiology  of 
reproduction,  and  animal  production.  Courses  in  the  de- 
partment and  appropriate  courses  in  dairy  science,  poul- 
try science,  biochemistry,  statistics,  microbiology  and 
other  departments  provide  in-depth  training  and  labora- 
tory experiences.  Amino  acid  analyzers,  gas-liquid  chro- 
matographs,  a  flame  spectrophotometer,  a  gas  flow 
Gieger  tube  detector,  a  whole  body  counter,  an  atomic 
absorption  spectrophotometer,  a  sonoscope  and  other 
equipment  are  available  for  use  in  teaching  and  research. 
Research  facilities  include:  laboratories  equipped  to 
handle  radioisotopes  and  many  chemical  and  biological 
analyses,  small  and  large  animal  metabolism  rooms  and 
equipment,  temperature  control  chambers  for  small  ani- 
mals, and  research  facilities  on  farms  located  near  the 
campus  and  in  the  state.  Service  of  the  University  Com- 
puter Center  is  available  for  data  processing. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  may  ap- 
ply for  assistance  directly  to  the  animal  science  depart- 
ment. A  limited  number  of  teaching  and  research 
assistantships  for  training  of  students  in  both  research 
and  teaching  and  assistance  to  the  faculty  are  available. 
Other  assistantships  are  available  through  the  Graduate 
School  and  application  for  these  should  be  made  directly 
to  the  Graduate  School.  Additional  courses  related  to 
animal  nutrition  are  listed  under  animal  nutrition. 


604.  The  Genetic  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals.  (Mr. 
Scarth.) 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Science  372  or  equivalent  and  one 
other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or  closely 
related  department. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  population  ge- 
netics— gene  frequency,  genetic  structure  and  forces  in- 
fluencing populations,  population  variance,  breeding 
value,  selection,  relationship  among  relatives,  systems  of 


mating — as  they  relate  to  the  genetic  improvement  of 
livestock. 

605.  Physiology  of  Reproduction  in  Farm  Animals.  (Mr. 
Johnson.) 

Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310  and  at  least  one 
other  senior  division  course  in  animal  science  or  closely 
related  field. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  of  farm  ani- 
mals, including  the  advanced  aspects  of  the  technologi- 
cal control  of  the  reproductive  processes. 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Lowrey.) 
(See  Animal  Nutrition  636.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Fuller.) 
(See  Animal  Nutrition  637.) 

772.  Advanced  Livestock  Breeding.  (Mr.  Scarth.) 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Science  372  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation relative  to  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
animal  breeding  and  their  impact  on  livestock  breeding 
in  present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  they  are  based.  Limited  to  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  education  or  agricultural  extension. 

773.  Advanced  Livestock  Feeding.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  373  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation relative  to  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition  and  their  impact  on  livestock  feeding  in 
present  day  practice  as  well  as  the  scientific  principles  on 
which  they  are  based.  Limited  to  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  education  or  agricultural  extension. 

801-802.     Special  Problems  in  Animal  Science.  5  hours 

each.  (Mr.  Scarth,  Mr.  Cullison,  Mr.  Lassiter,  Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Seerley,  Mr.  Lowrey.) 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  404  or  405,  436  or  437  or 

equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Library  and  laboratory  problems  dealing  with  different 

phases  of  livestock  production. 
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670  a-b-c.     Seminar  in  Animal  Science.   1    hour  each         826.     Statistical    Methods     in    Animal    Science.     (Mr. 
quarter.  (Mr.  Cullison,  Mr.  Lassiter,  Mr.  Scarth,  Mr.  Seer-         Scarth.) 

ley,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lowrey.)  Prerequisites:  Statistics  422  or  equivalent. 

Prerequisite:  Animal  Science  360,  361  and  372  or  equiva-         A  study  of  experimental  designs  and  statistical  proce- 
lent.  dures  particularly  applicable  to  animal  research  with  em- 

Weekly   meetings   devoted    to  discussions   of   current         phasis  on  multiple  regression  and  least  squares  analysis, 
problems  and  research  in  the  field  of  animal  science.  g28     population  Genetics  .  (Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Science  404  and  826,  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  study  of  population  and  quantitative  genetics. 

930.     Thesis  in  Animal  Science.  (Staff.) 


Animal  Science  /43 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Wilfrid  C.  Bailey 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language  and  a  sec- 
ond language  or  a  proficiency  in  a  research  tool  to  be 
determined  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Specialization  occurs  after  obtaining  a 
broad  background  in  anthropology.  All  students  will  be 
responsible  for  knowledge  of  physical  anthropology,  ar- 
chaeology, social  anthropology,  and  linguistics.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  will  be  done  at  the  M.A.  level.  At  the 
Ph.D.  level,  the  student  will  specialize  in  one  of  the  four 
major  areas  of  anthropology.  He  or  she  will  meet  the 
general  departmental  requirements  and  the  special  re- 
quirements for  his  field  of  concentration.  Field  work  un- 
der faculty  supervision  is  expected.  Students  in  physical 
anthropology  may  specialize  in  primatology  and  choose 
to  take  the  Ph.D.  in  either  anthropology  or  psychology. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  an- 
thropology must  be  preceded  by  Anthropology  102  and 
two  advanced  courses  in  anthropology  or  related  fields. 

600.     Early  Economic  Systems.  (Staff.) 
The  economic  life  of  primitive  peoples. 

607.     Archaeology  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
(Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally.) 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  ar- 
chaeological remains  in  the  American  Southeast. 

602.  The  American  Indian.  (Mr.  Hally  and  Mr.  Hudson.) 
A  survey  course  on  the  cultural  development  of  the  ab- 
original population  of  the  New  World. 


605.     Cultural  Anthropology.  (Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hudson 

and  Mr.  Olien.) 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analysis  of  the  institutions  of 

non-literate  peoples  and  their  comparison  with  modern 

societies. 


670.  Social  Organization  of  Primitive  Peoples.  (Mr.  Bai- 
ley and  Mr.  Ward.) 

A  study  of  the  social  organization  of  primitive  peoples. 
Concepts  and  methods  for  the  analysis  of  social  institu- 
tions of  non-Western  European  societies. 

672.  Primitive  Magic,  Science,  and  Religion.  (Mr.  Hud- 
son.) 

A  critical  historical  survey  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
anthropologists  have  attempted  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain exotic  belief  systems  from  the  beginning  of  anthro- 
pology to  the  present  day. 

673.  Comparative  Belief  Systems.  (Mr.  Hudson.) 

An  examination  of  the  structural  properties  of  preliterate 
belief  systems  and  the  ideological  consequences  of  liter- 
acy. 

620.     Field  and  Laboratory  Methods   in  Archaeology. 
(Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally.) 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  421. 

Methods  of  archaeological  reconnaissance,  survey  exca- 
vation, laboratory  preparation  and  analysis  of  collected 
materials;  study  to  be  pursued  in  scheduled  field  expedi- 
tions to  assigned  archaeological  sites  in  Georgia. 

627.  North  American  Archaeology.  (Mr.  Caldwell  and 
Mr.  Hally.) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  archaeology  of  North 
America.  Will  survey  the  total  range  of  North  American 
prehistory  from  the  early  hunting-gathering  stage  to  the 
cultural  peaks  just  before  intensive  white  contact. 

625.     Old  World  Archaeology.  (Mr.  Caldwell.) 
The  development  of  culture,  beginning  with  the  oldest 
remains  of  the  Stone  Age,  extending  through  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

647.     Indians  of  the  Southeastern  United  States.  (Mr. 

Hudson.) 

The  study  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the 

indigenous  peoples  of  the  southeastern  United  States 

from  the  time  of  earliest  European  contact  to  the  present. 

643.     Middle  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr.  Ol- 
ien.) 
Comparative  ethnology  of  middle  America. 
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644.  Latin  America:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr.  Ol- 
ien.) 

The  study  of  contemporary  Latin  American  peoples  and 
institutions  in  their  community  setting;  special  attention 
is  devoted  both  to  the  original  impact  of  Western  civili- 
zation on  the  indigenous  Indian  communities  of  Central 
and  South  America,  and  to  recent  social  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial technology. 

645.  Africa:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
The  study  of  peoples  and  institutions  of  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara,  starting  with  earliest  evidences  of  indigenous 
peoples;  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  changes  cur- 
rently taking  place. 

646.  South  Asia:  Peoples  and  Institutions.  (Mr.  Ward.) 
Comparative  ethnology  of  South  Asia. 

650.     Methods  in  Social  Anthropology.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
An  introduction  to  field  methods  used  in  social  anthro- 
pology with  emphasis  on  techniques  used  in  the  study 
of  non-Western  cultures  and  comparison  with  methods 
used  in  the  study  of  contemporary  American  society. 

652.     History  of  Anthropological  Theory.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  anthropological  theory. 

655.     Ethnohistory.  (Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Olien.) 
An  examination  of  the  methods  used  by  anthropologists 
to  reconstruct  the  history  of  preliterate  societies  from 
archaeological   evidence,  documentary  evidence,  and 
oral  traditions. 

670.  Principles  of  Physical  Anthropology.  (Mr.  Bern- 
stein and  Mr.  Butler.) 

The  methods  and  principles  related  to  the  study  of  hu- 
man variation  by  anthropometric  methods,  mechanisms 
of  inheritance,  and  racial  classification. 

677.     Human  Origins.  (Mr.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Butler.) 
A  study  of  the  fossil  history  of  mankind  —  Pleistocene  to 
recent  geological  periods. 

672.  Osteology  and  Osteometries  I.  (Mr.  Bernstein  and 
Mr.  Butler.) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  human  skeletal  anatomy  and 
its  relevance  to  taxonomic  positioning  of  the  genus 
homo  and  related  non-human  primates. 

673.  Osteology  and  Osteometries  II.  (Mr.  Bernstein  and 
Mr.  Butler.) 

A  survey  of  human  gross  and  non-human  primate  anato- 
my stressing  function  and  morphological  change  in  evo- 
lution from  the  viewpoint  of  physical  anthropology  and 
primatology. 

680.  Introduction  to  Anthropological  Linguistics.  (Mr. 
Crawford.) 

An  introduction  to  structural  linguistics  from  the  stand- 
point of  anthropology,  emphasizing  elementary  descrip- 
tive techniques  and  a  consideration  of  the  relationships 
among  language,  culture,  and  society. 


687.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Phonology.  (Mr. 
Crawford.) 

Phonetic  transcription  of  various  languages  dictated  by 
native  and  non-native  speakers;  understanding  of  the 
phonemic  principle  by  the  solution  of  selected  problems 
which  consist  of  phonetically  transcribed  data. 

682.     Anthropological    Linguistics:    Morphology.    (Mr. 

Crawford.) 

Grammatical  analysis  of  phonemically  transcribed  data 

from  numerous  languages  of  the  world. 

688.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Field  Methods.  (Mr. 
Crawford.) 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  lan- 
guage by  working  directly  with  a  native  speaker. 

689.  Anthropological  Linguistics:  Advanced  Field  Me- 
thods. (Mr.  Crawford.) 

The  technique  of  recording  and  analyzing  a  foreign  lan- 
guage by  working  directly  with  a  native  speaker.  Contin- 
uation of  Anthropology  488/688. 

690.  Special  Topics  in  Anthropology.  (Staff.) 

A  program  of  semi-independent  study  including  reading 
and  discussions  of  current  developments  in  anthropolo- 
gy- 

775.  Anthropology  of  Education.  (Mr.  Bailey.) 
Examination  of  the  cultural  aspects  of  educational  proc- 
esses and  educational  institutions  in  Western  and  non- 
Western  societies.  The  culture  of  educational  processes 
as  found  in  various  societies  around  the  world,  cultural 
subgroups  in  the  United  States  and  culturally  deprived 
groups. 

800.     Special  Topics  in  Anthropology.  (Staff.) 
Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis 
in  the  field  of  the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

807,  802.  Research  in  Southeastern  Archaeology.  5 
hours  each.  (Mr.  Caldwell  and  Mr.  Hally.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  20  hours  in  anthropology  and  ar- 
chaeology including  the  equivalent  of  a  400  course  in 
American  Indian  archaeology  or  ethnology. 
The  student  will  pursue  basic  research  on  original  mate- 
rials, either  in  the  form  of  field  collections,  or  in  explora- 
tion of  an  assigned  site  or  archaeological  structure,  with 
full  recording  of  all  data  and  preparation  of  a  report.  A 
specific  problem  of  unit  research  will  be  undertaken  and 
carried  to  completion  under  the  supervision  of  the  major 
professor. 

804.     Seminar  in  Anthropology.  (Staff.) 
Selected  topics  in  anthropology. 

870a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology.  (Mr. 
Bernstein  and  Mr.  Butler.) 

An  advanced  seminar  for  areas  of  special  interest  in  the 
fields  of  physical  anthropology  and  primatology.  Topics 
to  be  selected  according  to  need. 

880.  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Linguistics.  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford.) 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  theoretical  and  meth- 
odological problems  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  lan- 
guages. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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(Visual  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Art  offers  programs  for  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Art,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Art 
Education,  and  Master  of  Art  in  Art  History,  all  organized 
to  develop  the  student's  creative  independence  and  pro- 
fessional capability  as  a  producing  artist,  designer  and 
scholar  in  a  total  environment  of  living  art.  The  depart- 
mental philosophy  particularly  stresses  that  these  goals 
meet  in  the  art  educator  who  must  attain  professional 
standards  in  the  graduate  studio  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  Visual  Arts  building,  which  has  won  national  de- 
sign awards,  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  art  dis- 
ciplines. It  has  studios  and  work  areas  for  drawing  and 
painting,  art  education,  printmaking,  photographic  de- 
sign, graphic  design,  interior  design,  ceramics  and  glass 
blowing.  Art  history  is  taught  in  specially  designed  and 
equipped  classrooms  and  seminars.  Other  buildings 
nearby  house  sculpture,  metalsmithing  and  fabric  de- 
sign. Graduate  studios  are  available. 

Applicants  are  admitted  for  all  quarters.  Applications 
for  departmental  awards  and  assistantships  should  be 
made  to  the  head  of  the  art  department  before  February 
15  for  the  fall  quarter,  and  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
opening  of  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Georgia  Museum  of  Art  has  facilities  for  large  trav- 
eling shows.  A  strong  study  collection  of  modern  Ameri- 
can art  is  supplemented  by  works  on  loan  from  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Although  some  courses  listed  below  have  specific 
prerequisites,  instructors  for  graduate  courses  may  waive 
some  specific  course  prerequisites  if  the  student  can 
demonstrate  adequate  training  or  experience  to  indicate 
reasonable  success  in  the  class.  Also,  the  class  instructor 
may  advise  student  withdrawal  from  a  class  for  reason  of 
inadequate  preparation  or  motivation. 

607.  Techniques  of  Art  Appreciation  and  Criticism.  (Mr. 
Feldman,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Staff.) 

An  inquiry  into  alternative  modes  of  analyzing,  interpret- 
ing and  evaluating  works  of  art;  the  construction  of  art 
appreciation  curricula;  critical  technique  as  employed  in 
classroom  teaching  strategies. 


677.     Aesthetics.  (Staff.) 
(See  Philosophy  611.) 

635.     Art  Structure.  (Mr.  Feldman.) 
Prerequisite:  Four  fine  arts  courses,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  the  senior  division. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  analyzing,  interpreting  and 
appraising  works  of  art.  The  student  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  competence  in  critical  analysis  and  explica- 
tion. 

650-651.  Cuided  Foreign  Study  in  Art  History.  5  hours 
each.  (Mr.  Walker  and  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
comparable  background  and  permission  of  instructor. 
A  systematic,  on-the-spot  study  of  a  selected  and  logical- 
ly unified  group  of  art  works  found  in  foreign  collec- 
tions, sites,  museums.  The  range  of  study  will  be 
determined  by  the  instructor  and  basically  be  within  the 
field  of  the  visual  arts.  Where  possible  local  library  and 
archival  resources  will  be  used.  Lecture  and  discussions 
before  and  during  the  period  of  travel  will  coordinate  the 
activities  and  bring  in  factors  of  local  environmental  in- 
fluence. 

665.  Renaissance  Architecture.  (Miss  Arntzen.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  "new"  architecture  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  emphasizing  such  bases  of  the  style  as  general 
principles,  revival  of  classical  forms,  and  individual  con- 
tributions. Italian  works  by  such  masters  as  Brunelleschi, 
Alberti,  Bramante,  Michelangelo  and  Palladio  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

666.  Architecture  and  Decoration  in  18th  Century 
France  and  England.  (Miss  Arntzen.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  in  the  two  leading  18th  century  centers.  Dis- 
cussions will  revolve  around  changing  concepts  of  form, 
expanding  sources  of  inspiration,  reaction  against  tradi- 
tion, and  theoretical  reevaluation  of  design.  Topics  to  be 
considered  are  the  rococo,  Neoclassicism,  the  Gothic 
and  Greek  revivals,  and  the  Chinese  vogue. 
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673.     The  Classical  Tradition  in  the  Visual  Arts.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  classical  styles  from  the  5th  century  B.C. 
through  the  17th  century.  The  classical  tradition  will  be 
exemplified  by  such  artists  as  Phidias  and  such  monu- 
ments as  the  Parthenon  and  subsequent  manifestations 
in  the  work  of  artists  such  as  Raphael  and  Poussin.  The 
course  will  present  a  unified  picture  of  a  continually 
evolving  style  in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world. 

675.  Greco-Roman  Figurative  Arts.  (Mr.  Shaw.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  specialized  study  of  Creek  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  the  Hellenistic  period.  An  interpretative  approach  to 
the  evolution  of  the  artistic  style  in  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der. 

676.  History  of  Hellenic  Art.  (Mr.  Shaw.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  archaic  and  early  classical 
Creek  sculpture  and  architecture. 

677.  Roman  Art.  (Mr.  Shaw.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

Roman  art  during  the  periods  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire,  while  Rome  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  great 
Hellenistic  art  centers  such  as  Alexandria,  Pergamon  and 
Antioch;  these  contacts  as  they  influenced  Roman  art; 
and  the  most  significant  results  of  these  cultural  inter- 
changes to  civilization. 

680.     Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history  or 

equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  the 

14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  in  Italy. 

667.     History  of  Northern  Renaissance  Art. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

Historical  study  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  minor  arts  north  of  the  Alps  from  the  waning  of  the 
medieval  period  to  around  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  artistic  achievements  in  France,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries  will  be  presented 
against  the  background  of  their  political,  social,  and  liter- 
ary accomplishments. 

682.  Backgrounds  of  Modern  Art,  19th  Century.  (Mr. 
DeZurko.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  cultural  and  historical  roots  of  modern 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  as  they  are  found  in 
Europe  during  the  19th  century.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  their  political, 
social  and  economic  contexts.  Some  consideration  will 
be  given  to  parallel  developments  in  the  arts  of  the 
United  States. 

683.  Modern  Art,  20th  Century.  (Mr.  DeZurko.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  20th  century  European  architec- 
ture, painting  and  sculpture.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  their  political,  social  and 


economic  contexts.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to 
parallel  developments  in  the  arts  of  the  United  States. 

685a.      The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Italy,  Spain  and  France. 

(Mr.  Sedgwick.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 

equivalent. 

An  analysis,  beginning  with  the  17th  century  in  France, 

Italy  and  Spain,  detailing  the  rise  of  the  Baroque  and  its 

development. 

685b.  The  Art  of  the  Baroque  in  Holland,  Belgium  and 
England.  (Mr.  Sedgwick.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

Intensive  investigation  of  the  art  of  northern  Europe, 
concentrating  on  such  major  artists  as  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer  and  Van  Dyck,  while  relating  the  art  of 
the  period  to  the  political,  philosophical  and  literary  en- 
vironment. 

688.  The  Art  of  Pre-Columbian  America.  (Mr.  Walker.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

The  art  product  of  America  from  earliest  times  through 
the  15th  century  with  emphasis  given  to  the  pre-lnca  and 
Inca  peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Maya,  Zapotec, 
Toltec,  Aztec,  and  related  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

689.  Post-Columbian  Latin  American  Art.  (Mr.  Walker.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  unique  product  resulting  from  the  combi- 
nation of  Western  culture  with  native  arts  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca from  the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

690.  Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art.  (Mr.  Sedg- 
wick.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against 
its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  links  between  characteristic  contemporary  expres- 
sions and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging  to 
the  Central  Western  tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related 
to  lectures. 

693a.     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  (Miss  Fischer.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 

equivalent. 

An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  the  rise  of  early  Christian 

architecture  and  art  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 

of  the  beginnings  of  Christian  art  in  the  North. 

693b.     Early  Medieval  Art.  (Miss  Fischer.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 

equivalent. 

A  study  of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  from  the 

Carolingian  to  the  Romanesque  periods  with  emphasis 

on  the  Romanesque  architectural  ensembles. 

69Jc.     Gothic  Art.  (Miss  Fischer.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  Gothic  architecture  and  art  beginning  with 
the  developments  of  early  Gothic  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture in  the  twelfth  century  and  ending  with  the  interna- 
tional Gothic  of  the  late  fourteenth  century.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  the  important  French  cathedrals. 
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698.  Arts  of  The  United  States  Before  1865.  (Mr.  Walk- 
er.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  begin- 
ning with  that  of  the  American  Indians  and  continuing 
with  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts 
from  colonial  times  until  1865.  The  sources  for  these  arts 
and  their  relationship  to  the  physical  and  social  situation. 

699.  Arts  of  The  United  States,  1865-Present.  (Mr.  Walk- 
er.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses,  or 
equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  arts  of  the  United  States  from  1865  through 
the  periods  of  industrialization  and  international  politi- 
cal and  economic  leadership.  Stress  is  given  the  evolving 
role  of  American  cultural  characteristics  found  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  minor  arts  (particularly 
industrial  design),  their  present-day  manifestations  and 
significance. 

702.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio  pe- 
riods per  week.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  323  and  334. 

703.  Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio  pe- 
riods per  week.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  702. 

704.  Advanced  Lettering  and  Typography.  (Mr.  Die- 
ball.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  de- 
sign and  consent  of  instructor. 

Creative  manipulation  of  lettering,  calligraphy,  plastic 
patterns  and  technical  processes  integrated  toward  func- 
tional communication. 

706.  Art  for  Mechanical  Reproduction.  Five  3-hour  lab- 
oratory periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Dieball.) 
Prerequisite:  Four  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  de- 
sign. 

Research  in  and  experimentation  with  the  manipulation 
of  drawing  and  painting  media  and  techniques  applica- 
ble to  mass  reproduction  through  the  medium  of  photo- 
engraving. 

707.  Three-Dimensional  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  pe- 
riods per  week.  (Mr.  Dieball.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  de- 
sign. 

Comprehensive  problems  in  applied  graphic  and  three- 
dimensional  design.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopmental, structural  and  communicative  processes, 
and  the  solution  in  environmental  terms. 

708.  Special  Problems  in  Graphic  Design.  Five  3-hour 
studio  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Dieball  and  Mr.  Lowrey.) 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  graphic  de- 
sign. 

Advanced  individual  research  into  graphic  design  media 
and  techniques  and  their  application  to  visual  communi- 
cation. 

777a,  b,  c.     Advanced  Printmaking.  5  hours  each.  Five 
3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Morgan.) 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  four  senior  division  courses  in 
drawing  and  painting. 

Advanced  work  in  printmaking  media  including  the  tra- 
ditional intaglio  processes  of  etching,  engraving,  dry- 
point,  aquatint  and  mezzotint;  the  various  relief  and 
planographic  processes;  the  collograph  and  serigraph 


processes  and  the  combination  of  these  various  proc- 
esses. 

720.     Photographic  Design.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  week.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  320  and  520. 

An  investigation  of  the  experimental  potential  of  the 
light  sensitive  medium  in  an  effort  to  implement  an 
awareness  and  ability  in  this  expanding  and  dominant 
mode  of  visual  communication. 

727.     Photographic  Design.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  week.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  720. 

An  advanced  course  in  creative/experimental  color  pho- 
tography with  emphasis  on  personal  graphic  statements. 

722.     Photographic  Design  Problems.  Five  3-hour  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Sanderson.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  721. 

A  course  for  students  having  sufficient  background  and 
technical  skill  in  creative  photography  to  carry  on  in- 
dependent investigation.  Problems  combining  design 
extension  and  advanced  techniques  will  be  directed  by 
the  instructor. 

723a,  b.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education.  5  hours  each 

quarter  to  total  of  10  hours.  (Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Kent  and 

Mr.  Wachowiak.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Specific  problem  areas,  according  to  individual  needs, 

are  investigated,  discussed  and  evaluated. 

737.     Painting.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  (Mr. 
Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  323,  334. 

732.     Painting.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods  per  week.  (Mr. 
Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  731. 

735.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education.  (Mr.  Feldman  and 
Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
The  course  deals  with  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
conduct  of  art  instruction  as  found  in  the  thought  of 
William  Morris,  )ohn  Dewey,  Russell  Lynes,  Louis  Kro- 
nenberger,  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro,  Moholy- 
Nagy,  Lyman  Bryson  and  others. 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administra- 
tion of  secondary  school  programs.  Recommended  prac- 
tice in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together  with 
laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  problems  in 
secondary  school  art,  including  philosophical,  motiva- 
tional and  evaluative  aspects. 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  or  art  education 
courses  and  permission  of  instructor. 

The  following  major  substantive  issues  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment in  art  education  will  be  considered  and  ana- 
lyzed: meaning  and  method  of  curriculum  improvement; 
guide  lines  for  curriculum  improvement;  curriculum  de- 
cision making;  testing  and  evaluating  operational  curric- 
ulum innovations;  and  focus  on  change. 

739.     Supervision  of  Art.  (Mr.  Wachowiak  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
A  seminar  approach,  dealing  with  the  specific  problems 
of  the  supervisor,  consultant  or  director  of  the  art  pro- 
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gram  in  the  community  schools,  including  qualitative 
curriculum  planning  and  strategies  for  building  the  art 
potential  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School.  Five 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art. 
For  advanced  students  in  art  education  and  administra- 
tion of  elementary  school  programs.  Recommended 
practices  in  qualitative  curriculum  planning,  together 
with  laboratory  projects  that  identify  the  unique  prob- 
lems in  elementary  school  art,  including  philosophical, 
motivational  and  evaluative  aspects. 

747.  History  of  Art  Education.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

The  development  of  art  educational  theory  and  practice 
in  the  institutional  setting  of  American  schools,  begin- 
ning with  the  industrial  arts  and  drawing  instruction  ini- 
tiated in  the  Massachusetts  schools  in  the  19th  century; 
the  theories  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Walter  Smith,  Royal 
Bailey  Farnum,  Norman  C.  Meier,  John  Dewey,  Viktor 
Lowenfeld,  Thomas  Munro,  and  others.  European  figures 
such  as  Franz  Cizek,  Herbert  Read,  Walter  Cropius,  and 
L.  Moholy-Nagy  will  also  be  considered. 

742.  Docentship.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Feldman,  Mr.  Paul  and 
Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  or  art 
education. 

Problems  of  museum  art  education;  use  of  collections  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  as  material  for 
instruction  for  school  groups  and  the  general  public;  the 
organization  of  curricular  materials  based  on  museum 
holdings;  planning  of  exhibitions  and  exhibition  pro- 
grams. Students  will  be  assigned  practical  problems  in 
coordination  with  the  Georgia  Museum  of  Art. 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  as  art  education  major. 
An  inquiry  into  the  dominant  forces  that  have  shaped 
and  are  influencing  contemporary  art  education.  Consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Rousseau,  Herbert,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Dewey,  Bruner 
and  McLuhan. 

748.  History  of  Fabric  Arts.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Study  of  the  historical  development  of  the  fabric  arts 
from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the  present. 

749.  Fabric  Design.  Five  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
(Mr.  Kaufman.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  350a  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Investigation  of  non-woven  fabric  structure  as  it  relates 
to  handcraft  and  industrial  methods. 

750a,  b.  Fabric  Design-Structure.  5  hours  each  to  a  total 
of  10  hours.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Problems  in  fabric  structure  for  advanced  students  in 
fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent  stu- 
dy. Research  problems  combining  technology  with  de- 
sign in  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

757a,  b.     Advanced  Fabric  Design.  5  hours  each  to  a  total 

of  10  hours.  (Mr.  Kaufman.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  fabric  design 

and  permission  of  instructor. 

Problems  in  fabric  decoration  for  advanced  students  in 


fabric  design  who  are  able  to  carry  on  independent  stu- 
dy. Research  problems  combining  dye,  fiber  and  applica- 
tion technology  with  design  and  function  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

753a,  b.     Jewelry.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Problems  in  jewelry  design  and  structure  with  emphasis 
on  independent  study.  Exploration  and  experimentation 
in  the  nature  of  metals  used,  the  peculiar  techniques  in 
forming,  and  the  human  requirements  of  jewelry. 

754a,  b.  Metalwork.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Problems  in  design,  forming  and  construction  of  various 
metals,  including  copper,  silver  and  gold.  Independent 
study  and  emphasis  on  research  is  employed  for  solu- 
tions to  design  problems.  The  examination  of  the 
uniqueness  of  metal  as  a  material  is  aimed  in  both  func- 
tional and  sculptural  directions. 

760.     Advanced  Ceramic  Design.  Five  3-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 
Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  two  senior  division  courses 
in  ceramics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  promote  individual  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  materials  and  processes  of  the 
ceramic  designer.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
functional  and  aesthetic  requirements  of  form  and  orna- 
ment in  contemporary  ceramics. 

767.     Historical  Processes  in  Ceramics.  Five  3-hour  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week.  (Mr.  McCutchen.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  760. 

This  course  is  planned  to  offer  the  graduate  student  an 
opportunity  to  do  individual  research  into  the  ceramics 
of  the  past  and  to  adapt  the  knowledge  obtained  to 
technical  and  aesthetic  solutions  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems. 

762.  Individual  Research  in  Ceramics  I.  (Mr.  McCutch- 
en.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  761. 

The  posing  and  solving  of  technical  and  design  problems 
in  ceramics  based  on  thorough  investigation  of  available 
literature  and  on  information  gained  in  individual  expe- 
rimentation. 

763.  Individual  Research  in  Ceramics  II.  (Mr.  McCutch- 
en.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  762. 

A  continuation  of  Art  762. 

777.     Sculpture — Construction.   Five   3-hour   laboratory 

periods.  (Mr.  Thompson  and  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  course  deals  with  problems  of  composition,  abstract 

and  figurative,  as  they  relate  to  sculpture  in  the  round 

and  relief. 

772.     Sculpture — Casting.  Five  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
ods. (Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr.  Thompson.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  sculpture 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

The  production  of  wax  models,  venting,  investing,  cast- 
ing, chasing  and  mounting  of  finished  work  will  provide 
the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  independent 
experimentation  and  study  within  the  medium  of  cast 
bronze  sculpture. 
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773.  Sculpture  Materials.  Five  3-hour  periods  per  week. 
(Mr.  Thompson.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  772. 

A  course  concerned  with  the  student  relating  formal 
three-dimensional  concepts  of  sculpture  as  they  apply  to 
material  or  combinations  of  materials.  The  student  has 
his  choice  of  working  in  depth  in  such  materials  as:  cast 
bronze,  cast  cement,  direct  plaster,  direct  cement,  fire 
clay,  welding  metal,  stone  and  wood. 

774.  Experimental  Casting.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods 
per  week.  (Mr.  Kehoe  and  Mr.  Thompson.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  773. 

Experiments  in  CO,  methods  of  sand  casting,  styrofoam 
casting  and  wax  casting  with  emphasis  on  promoting 
individual  development  in  the  use  of  process  and  mate- 
rials. 

789.  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  (Mr. 
Wescott.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior  de- 
sign. 

An  investigation  into  the  problems  of  the  planning  archi- 
tectural spaces  for  public  and  residential  uses.  Research 
studies  will  be  made  into  the  disposition  of  space,  type 
of  historical  or  contemporary  decorative  treatments, 
types  of  equipment  and  furnishings,  materials  and  color 
coordination.  Problems  and  readings. 

790.  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  (Mr. 
Wescott.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior  de- 
sign. 

Investigation  into  the  designing  of  special  equipment: 
furniture,  built-in  equipment,  special  lighting,  and  cus- 
tom design.  Special  emphasis  on  research  into  historical 
procedure  in  design  and  construction. 

797.  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  studio  periods.  (Mr. 
Wescott.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  interior  de- 
sign. 

Individual  creative  problems  of  coordination  of  all  as- 
pects of  interiors  from  original  concept  to  completed 
finished  drawings  and  presentations  of  material  sched- 
ules. 

792.  Procedures  in  Interior  Design.  Five  3-hour  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Wescott.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  386,  387,  389,  390  and  391,  or  equivalent. 
Procedures  and  ethical  practices  of  interior  design  exec- 
ution, designer-client  relations,  presentation  of  draw- 
ings, pricing,  wholesale  buying,  trade  showrooms  and 
preparation  of  various  types  of  contracts.  Studies  will  be 
made  of  the  qualitative  aesthetic  values  as  they  relate  to 
monetary  values  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  various 
types  of  contract  work. 

800-801      General  Art.  5  hours  each.  Five  3-hour  studio- 
lecture  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  studio  art  courses. 

804.     Drawing  and  Composition.  Five  3-hour  studio-lec- 
ture periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Dodd  and  Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Art  703. 

Advanced  study  of  the  relationship  of  principles  to  pic- 
ture structure.  Readings  in  the  fields  of  art  history  and 
analysis. 


670.  Graduate  Seminar  in  Art.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  art. 
A  course  taught  by  senior  members  of  the  department  or 
distinguished  visiting  professors  who  share  with  the  stu- 
dents during  the  culminating  stages  of  graduate  study 
their  insights  and  experience  with  the  arts  in  contempo- 
rary culture. 

815.     Philosophy  of  the  Visual  Arts.  (Mr.  Feldman.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  courses  or  equiva- 
lent. 

An  examination  of  the  functions  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  the  applied  arts  and  the  relevance  to  the 
arts  of  the  theories  of  such  thinkers  as  Freud,  Marx,  Mor- 
ris, Ortega,  Mumford  and  Dewey. 

833.     Painting.   Five  3-hour  studio-lecture  periods  per 

week.  (Mr.  Dodd.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  732. 

A  comparative  study  of  theories  pertaining  to  the  means 

in  painting  as  they  relate  to  the  painting  act.  Readings  in 

the  fields  of  art  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

840.  Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions.  (Mr.  Feld- 
man.) 

Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  art  and  at  least  25  cred- 
its completed  toward  the  master's  degree. 
The  problems  of  planning  curricula  and  conducting  in- 
struction in  art  in  community  colleges,  four-year  colleges 
and  in  universities;  the  philosophy  of  art  in  higher  ed- 
ucation; discussion  of  alternative  modes  of  instruction  in 
studio  and  theoretical  art  courses. 

855.  Modern  Architecture:  Its  Origins  and  Develop- 
ment. (Mr.  DeZurko.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history. 
An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  modern  archi- 
tecture from  its  origins  in  the  functional  and  geometric 
architecture  of  the  18th  century  to  present  day  manifes- 
tations. The  development  of  architecture  is  seen  against 
a  background  of  changing  social  and  personal  needs  of 
men  and  the  development  of  technological  means  for 
satisfying  these  human  needs. 

856.  Modern  Architecture  and  its  Theoretical  Basis. 
(Mr.  DeZurko.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  art  history. 
Reports  and  discussions  of  the  contributions  of  out- 
standing pioneers  to  the  development  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. Attention  will  be  given  to  such  leaders  of  the 
modern  architectural  movement  as  Sullivan  and  Wright 
in  the  United  States,  and  Gropius,  Mies  van  der  Rohe  a, id 
LeCorbusier  in  Europe.  The  architectural  theory  will  be 
studied  against  a  background  of  the  actual  architecture 
of  these  men. 

880-881.  Special  Problems  in  History  of  Art.  5  hours 
each.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  facul- 
ty. 

Individual  research  and  group  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  specific  problems  in  the  history  of  art. 

888a,  b,  c.     Reading  and  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Art. 
5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15.  (Mr.  Walker.) 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art. 
A  study  through  assigned  readings,  seminar  reports,  pro- 
jects and  critical  discussions  of  specific  areas  and  prob- 
lems in  the  visual  arts  of  Latin  America. 
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889.  Origins  of  Modem  Art.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Sedgwick  and 
Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  art  history  courses. 
Problems  in  what  constitutes  the  modern,  from  its  incep- 
tion  in   Goya  and   the   revolutionary  generation   to   its 
emergence  in  the  generation  of  Cezanne. 

890.  Objectives  of  Twentieth  Century  Art.  (Mr.  Sedg- 
wick.) 

Prerequisite:  Art  889. 

A  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  today  against 
its  historical  background,  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  links  between  characteristic  contemporary  expres- 
sions and  the  work  of  the  past  accepted  as  belonging  to 
the  Central  Western  tradition.  A  reading  seminar  related 
to  lectures. 

899a,  b,  c.  Reading  and  Seminar  in  the  Visual  Arts  of 
United  States.  5  hours  each  to  a  total  of  15.  (Mr.  Walker 
and  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  graduate  art  history 
or  American  studies. 

A  study  through  assigned  readings  and  seminar  reports 
of  statements  by  artists,  critics,  scholars  and  public  offi- 
cials related  to  art  exhibitions,  schools  and  movements  in 
the  United  States. 


927.     Art  Problems.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  candidacy  for  M.F.A.  degree 

in  art. 

Project  of  original  creative  works  of  high  professional 

standards,  together  with  a  written  report  in  which  use  is 

made  of  photographs  or  drawings  or  both.  The  student 

will  be  required  to  present  a  comprehensive  exhibition 

of  his  graduate  creative  work. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 

Open  only  to  candidates  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 

art. 

EAR  930.     Thesis  in  Art  Education.  5-50  hours. 
Limited  to  prospective  candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Ed- 
ucation degree  with  a  major  in  art  education. 

EAR  965.  Applied  Project  in  Art  Education.  (Staff.) 
For  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Art  Education  degree. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education,  advanced  gradu- 
ate standing,  and  permission  of  Advisor. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  art  education 
significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 
This  may  involve  a  research  project,  an  exhibition  of 
graduate  creative  work,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


H.  D.  Peck 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirements:  one  language. 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  is  one  of  six  depart- 
ments comprising  the  Division  of  Biological  Sciences  in 
the  Franklin  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  functions 
largely  as  a  graduate  department  with  programs  of  study 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Facilities  for  grad- 
uate training  include  the  research  equipment  in  the  de- 
partment, since  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are  awarded  for 
research  performed.  There  are  10  large  research  labora- 
tories for  biochemistry  in  the  Graduate  Studies  Building, 
a  $6.5  million  facility  completed  in  1968.  Two  other  re- 
search laboratories  are  located  in  a  nearby  building 
which  also  houses  a  fermentation  plant,  with  facilities 
for  the  large-scale  production  and  processing  of  micro- 
organisms. Animal  quarters  are  located  in  the  Graduate 
Studies  Building.  Access  to  modern  greenhouses  and 
growth  chambers  give  the  department  facilities  to  work 
with  any  type  organism. 

The  research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  most  of 
the  specialized  equipment  required  for  modern  bio- 
chemical research  and  includes  automatic  amino  acid 
analyzers,  analytical  and  preparative  ultracentrifuges, 
liquid  scintillation  counters,  recording  spectrophotome- 
ters, spectrofluorimeters  and  stopped-flow  devices,  an 
electron  paramagnetic  resonance  spectrometer,  a  high 
resolution  mass  spectrometer,  and  other  specialized 
equipment. 

Graduate  students  are  normally  admitted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fall  quarter,  but  in  special  cases  a  student  may  be 
admitted  in  January,  March,  or  June.  Deadline  for  most 
fellowships  and  assistantships  is  February  15,  but  certain 
others  are  awarded  at  other  times. 

607.     Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent. 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 

which  stresses  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 

biological  molecules.  NOTE:  This  course  will  not  serve  as 

a  prerequisite  for  advanced  subject  matter  courses  in 

biochemistry. 


602.  Intermediate  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  601. 

An  intermediate-level  course  in  general  biochemistry 
which  stresses  intermediary  metabolism.  NOTE:  This 
course  will  nor  serve  as  a  prerequisite  for  advanced  sub- 
ject matter  courses  in  biochemistry. 

603.  Experimental  Biochemistry.  3  hours.  One  hour  of 
lecture  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Brewer.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  601  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
techniques  in  biochemistry,  to  include  enzyme  assay  and 
purification,  nucleic  acid  purification  and  characteriza- 
tion, chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and  other 
modern  techniques. 

605.  Introductory  Physical  Biochemistry.  Three  hours. 
(Mr.  Lee.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  691a. 
This  course  applies  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
to  specific  problems  in  biochemistry.  Topics  include 
bioenergetics,  thermodynamics,  and  equilibria. 

606.  Introductory  Physical  Biochemistry.  Three  hours. 
(Mr.  Lee.) 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  691b. 
This  course  applies  the  principles  of  physical  chemistry 
to  specific  problems  in  biochemistry.  Topics  include  ki- 
netics, electrochemistry,  surface  chemistry  and  mem- 
branes. 

807.  Advanced  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent. 
An  advanced  course  in  general  biochemistry  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  chemistry  of  essential  cell 
constituents  emphasizing  aspects  of  importance  in  me- 
tabolism. 

802.  Advanced  Biochemistry,  five  hours  of  lecture. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  801. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  intermediary  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  amino  acids  including  the  bios- 
ynthesis and  function  of  proteins  and  nucleic  acids. 
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803.  Experimental  Biochemistry.  One  hour  of  lecture 
and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  advanced  student  expe- 
rience in  the  experimental  techniques  used  in  modern 
biochemistry,  to  include  enzyme  assay,  purification  and 
characterization,  nucleic  acid  extraction  and  characteri- 
zation utilizing  a  variety  of  modern  experimental  tech- 
niques. 

804.  Photochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture.  (Mr.  Black.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  one  course  in  botany. 
A  course  emphasizing  autotrophic  aspects  of  plant  me- 
tabolism, photosynthesis,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  integra- 
tion with  unique  metabolic  pathways  in  plants. 

805.  Biochemistry  of  Macromolecules.  Five  hours  of 
lecture.  (Mr.  Brewer.) 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  802  and  two  courses  in  phys- 
ical chemistry. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  macromolecules  of  biological  im- 
portance. 

806.  Enzymology.  Five  hours  of  lecture.  (Mr.  DeSa,  Mr. 
Ljungdahl,  and  Mr.  Peck.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802. 

A  study  of  enzyme  kinetics,  multi-enzyme  systems,  and 

the  structure,  regulation,  and  biosynthesis  of  enzymes. 

807.  Advanced  Enzymology.  Five  hours  of  lecture.  (Mr. 
DeSa  and  Mr.  Ljungdahl.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  806. 

A  course  stressing  advanced  theory  in  enzymology  to 
include  computer  techniques  in  enzyme  kinetics,  rapid 
reaction  kinetic  analysis,  determination  of  enzyme  struc- 
ture, active  site  analysis  of  enzymes,  coenzyme  function, 
and  related  topics. 

808.  Biochemical  Research  Techniques.  5  hours.  (Mr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Mendicino.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  head  of 
department. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student 
with  research  techniques  used  in  biochemistry,  includ- 
ing techniques  for  isolation,  identification  and  analysis 
of  biological  compounds. 

570.     Biochemistry  Seminar.  1  to  8  hours.  (Staff.) 

812a,  b.     Special  Topics  in  Biochemistry,  a — 3  hours; 

b— 5  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

874.     Introduction  to  Research  in  Biochemistry.  Three 
lectures  and  two  library  or  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 
A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  incoming  student 
with  biochemical  laboratory,  computer,  and  library  fac- 
ilities. 


820.     Carbohydrate  Metabolism.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
(Mr.  Mendicino.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802. 

An  advanced  course  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  to  in- 
clude methods  used  in  elucidation  of  pathways,  regula- 
tory control,  and  structural  determination  of  products 
and  intermediates. 

824.  Lipid  Biochemistry.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
2-hour  laboratory  (Mr.  Peifer.) 

Prerequisite:  BCH  802  or  consent  of  head  of  department. 
A  study  of  the  comparative  biochemistry  of  the  major 
classes  of  lipids  including  the  fatty  acids,  steroids  and 
sterol  esters,  glycerides,  phospholipids,  cerebrosides, 
sulfolipids,  and  lipoproteins. 

826.  Mammalian  Biochemistry.  Five  hours  of  lecture. 
(Mr.  Travis.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  advanced  student 
with  the  biochemical  reactions  unique  or  of  extreme 
importance  in  mammals.  These  include  blood  chemistry, 
hormonal  effects,  urine  metabolism,  mineral  metabo- 
lism, digestion,  and  other  biochemical  reactions  impor- 
tant in  this  group  of  animals. 

830.     Biochemistry  of  Reproduction.  Five  lectures.  (Mr. 

Srivastava.) 

Prerequisite:  BCH  802  or  consent  of  department. 

A  study  of  the  biochemical  events  which  influence  the 

process  of  mammalian  reproduction. 

882.  (Microbiology)  Molecular  Genetics.  Three  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  recitations.  (Mr.  Carlton.) 
Prerequisite:  BCH  802  and  one  course  in  genetics. 
An  advanced  course  on  the  molecular  mechanisms  of 
gene  action,  with  emphasis  on  DNA  replication  and  rec- 
ombination, genetic  control  of  protein  in  structure  and 
synthesis,  and  molecular  aspects  of  development. 

892.     Nucleic  Acid  Metabolism  (Botany  892.)  Four  lec- 
tures and  one  2-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Sansing.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802. 

An  advanced  course  studying  chemical  and  biological 
properties  of  the  nucleic  acids  including  the  transcrip- 
tion and  translation  of  genetic  information  and  its  con- 
trol. 

900.     Laboratory  Research  in  Biochemistry.  5  to  50  hours. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

907.     Problems  in  Biochemistry.  1  to  15  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  head  of  department. 

930.     Thesis  in  Biochemistry.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 


Joe  L.  Key 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  division  consists  of  the  Departments  of  Biochemis- 
try, Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology,  Zoology  and  that 
part  of  Psychology  that  pertains  to  biological  systems. 
Degrees  are  granted  only  through  the  departments. 
However,  those  courses  that  have  subject  matter  com- 
mon to  all  the  departments  are  listed  under  the  division 
and  can  be  used  for  credit  in  any  of  the  departments. 

635.  (Biology  Physics)  Introduction  to  Biophysical  The- 
ory. Five  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239,  Biology  300,  Mathemat- 
ics 256,  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  selection  of  various  topics  of  current  interest  in  bio- 
physics to  include  molecular  spectroscopy  and  photo- 
biology,  properties  of  macromolecules,  analysis  of 
electrical  activity  of  nerves  and  muscles,  introduction  to 
theoretical  biology,  mathematical  modeling  of  biological 
systems,  membranes  and  genetics.  (Offered  winter  quar- 
ter.) 


702.     (Biology)   Biological  Electron  Microscopy.   Three 
lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  300.  Enrollment  limited  to  10  stu- 
dents. 

Ultramicrotoym  and  other  basic  methods  for  preparing 
and  examining  biological  material  by  electron  microsco- 
py. Instrument  theory.  Offered  fall  and  spring  quarters. 

702.     (Biology)  Special  Methods  in  Electron  Microscopy. 
Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  501.  Enrollment  limited  to  10  stu- 
dents. 

Advanced  or  specialized  methods  for  biological  electron 
microscopy.  Ultracytochemistry,  Freeze-etching,  scan- 
ning electron-microscopy.  Offered  winter  quarter. 

800.  Tropical  Biology.  An  Ecological  Approach.  12 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  one  of  the  biological 
sciences;  at  least  one  course  each  in  botany,  zoology  and 
general  ecology.  Given  in  Costa  Rica  February-March 
and  July-August  by  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies. 
Introduction  to  biological  concepts  in  the  tropics 
through  intensive  field  study.  Applications  required  usu- 
ally before  November  1  and  December  1.  See  Executive 
Director,  Institute  of  Ecology. 
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BOTANY 


M.  S.  Fuller 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language  de- 
termined by  student's  advisory  committee. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  in 
botany  may  be  undertaken  by  qualified  students.  All  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  have  had  the  equivalent,  or  take 
while  here,  the  minimum  core  courses  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  botany.  All  other  degree 
requirements  are  determined  by  the  major  professor  and 
student  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  committee.  In- 
quiries by  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to: 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies,  Department  of  Botany. 
He  will  advise  you  of  available  financial  assistance. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  botany  include: 
greenhouses,  growth  chambers,  field  plots,  a  herbarium, 
electron  microscopes,  a  histochemical  and  cytochemical 
laboratory,  and  a  facility  for  the  study  of  the  molecular 
aspects  of  plant  growth  and  development.  Students  plan- 
ning careers  in  modern  plant  science  are  encouraged  to 
take  courses  in  other  areas  of  biology  and  related  plant 
science  departments.  Research  opportunities  are  also  of- 
fered in  the  University  Computer  Center,  the  Electron 
Microscopy  Laboratory,  and  the  Institute  of  Ecology. 

607.     Physiology  of  Woody  Plants.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483  or  Forestry  203  or  Horti- 
culture 308. 

Special  topics  in  water  relations,  nutrition,  photosynthe- 
sis, shoot  and  root  development,  dormancy,  cambial  ac- 
tivity, and  reproduction  in  woody  plants. 


670.     Biology  of  Algae  I.  Two  lectures  and  two  triple 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Darley  and  Mr.  Kochert.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at 
senior  division  level. 

Algal  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and 
ecological  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  organismal  bi- 
ology of  algae.  Laboratories  will  concentrate  on  examina- 
tion of  living  material  and  will  include  methods  for  the 
isolation  and  culture  of  algae. 


677.     Biology  of  Algae  II.  Two  lectures  and  two  triple 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Kochert  and  Mr.  Darley.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  biological  or  plant  sciences  at 
senior  division  level. 

Algal  physiology,  biochemistry  and  development.  Em- 
phasis will  be  on  laboratory  procedures  and  current  re- 
search in  algae. 

672.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126,  Botany  122,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeological 
studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction,  identifi- 
cation and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  diagrams. 

613.     Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 

periods.  (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Prerequisites:  Geology  126,  Botany  122  or  approval  of 

instructor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis 

on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoeco- 

logical  studies. 

628.     Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  101-102. 

A  survey  of  the  major  groups  of  non-vascular  plants.  Af- 
ter an  introduction  to  the  major  groups,  the  lectures  will 
concentrate  on  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology. 
The  laboratory  emphasis  will  be  on  examination  of  living 
specimens. 

637.     Morphology  of  the  Vascular  Plants.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  101-102. 

A  morphological  survey  of  the  vascular  plants  with  em- 
phasis on  evolutionary  trends  and  principles. 

640.  Cytology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  equivalent. 
The  study  of  cells,  their  cytoplasm  and  nuclei,  metabo- 
lism, growth,  differentiation  and  reproduction. 
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650.     Morphogenesis.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 

laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Botany  323,  483  and  431. 

Experimental  studies  on  meristems,  polarity  and  relative 

growth  phenomena,  morphogenetic  factors  relating  to 

differentiation  and  regeneration. 

677.  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants.  Three  one-hour  labora- 
tory-discussion periods  and  two  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods of  field  trips.  (Mr.  Duncan.) 

Prerequisites:  Any  course  dealing  with  identification  of 
plants  and  animals. 

Identification  and  classification  of  seed  plants  with  em- 
phasis on  the  flora  of  the  southeastern  states. 

672.  Plant  Biosystematics.  Three  lectures  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  or  equivalent  or  introductory 
genetics. 

Experimental  approaches  to  problems  in  taxonomy  deal- 
ing with  the  species  and  infraspecific  taxa  and  the  vari- 
ous methods  employed  to  analyze  and  delimit  these. 

673.  Taxonomy  of  Grasses.  Three  1-hour  laboratory-dis- 
cussion periods  and  two  double  laboratory  periods  or 
field  trips.  (Mr.  Duncan.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or 
other  plant  sciences. 

Identification  and  classification  of  grasses  with  emphasis 
on  structure  and  ecology.  Numerous  economically  im- 
portant species  are  studied. 

675.  Plant  Population  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
to  six  hours  library-laboratory  sessions  per  week.  (Mr. 
Plummer,  Mr.  Jones.) 

Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  equivalent. 
Life  histories:  variability  along  environmental  gradients, 
genecological  characteristics,  occurrences;  germination, 
growth,    reproduction;    importance    ecologically,    eco- 
nomically, and  in  evolution. 

676.  Vegetation  of  North  America.  Six  hours  library-lab- 
oratory, three  hours  seminar  per  week  and  a  weekend 
field  trip.  (Mr.  Plummer.) 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  in  botany,  geology,  and  ge- 
ography, or  agriculture  including  a  course  in  ecology. 
Theories  of  plant  geography,  climax  formations,  and  the 
causes  of  contemporary  vegetation.  Includes  floristics, 
indicator  plants  and  problems  in  land  utilization.  Empha- 
sizes eastern  North  America. 

677.  Community  Ecology.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Monk.) 

Prerequisites:  Biology  302  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  study  of  community  structure,  classification,  distrib- 
ution and  development. 

682.  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Beck.) 
Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  380  or  483. 

A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants,  including 
major  and  minor  elements  and  deficiency  symptoms. 

683.  Plant  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  triple  lab- 
oratory period.  (Mr.  Fisher.) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 

684.  Physiological  Plant  Anatomy.  Three  lectures. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  483,  323. 

Transport  and  metabolism  in  relation  to  higher  plant 
anatomy.  Elementary  theory  of  mass  and  momentum 
transport,  intercellular  transport  (including  transport  in 


xylem  and  phloem),  metabolism  in  specific  cells  and  tis- 
sues. 

770.     Biology  for  High  School  Teachers.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

The  first  course  of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high  school 
biology  teachers,  dealing  with  modern  concepts  and  re- 
cent advances  in  biology;  a  study  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  living  systems  and  the  physical  environment, 
classification  of  organisms,  and  the  ecological,  historical, 
and  geographic  patterns  of  the  biosphere. 

777.     Biology  for  High  School  Teachers.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

The  second  course- of  a  two-course  sequence  for  high 
school  biology  teachers,  dealing  with  modern  concepts 
and  recent  advances  in  biology;  a  study  of  the  cell  and 
its  basic  life  processes,  the  genetic  continuity  of  life, 
mechanisms  of  evolution,  regulation  and  preservation  of 
life  in  the  face  of  change,  and  the  history  of  biological 
concepts. 

720.  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lectures  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special  field  trips. 
(Mr.  Westfall.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  121-122,  or  equivalent,  and  two  sen- 
ior division  courses  in  botany  or  education. 
Designed  especially  for  teachers.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  identification  of  local  flowering  plants 
and  ferns  and  upon  their  ecological  relationships  and 
distribution.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  local 
school  environment  as  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

722.     Advanced  Field  and  Laboratory  Botany.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  double  laboratory  periods  and  special 
field  trips.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  520. 

A  second  course  primarily  for  teachers,  emphasizing 
plant  identification,  enfironmental  relationships,  and 
plant  distribution. 

802  and  804.  Problems  in  Botany.  5  hours  each.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  botany  or 
approved  courses  in  agriculture,  geography,  or  forestry. 
Special  research  projects  under  the  direction  of  staff 
members. 

821.  Biology  of  Ascomycetes.  (See  Plant  Pathology  821 .) 
5  hours.  (Mr.  Hanlin.) 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes and  their  conidial  stages  (Fungi  imperfecti),  princi- 
ples of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  idenitification. 

831.  Morphology  of  Seed  Plants.  Five  double  laboratory 
periods.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 

Prerequisites:  Botany  323  and  one  other  senior  division 
course  in  botany  or  plant  pathology. 
Critical  studies  of  representative  seed  plants,  their  devel- 
opment and  relationships. 

832.  Biology  of  Phycomycetes.   (See   Plant   Pathology 
832.)  5  hours.  (Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Fuller.) 
Comparative  morphology  of  the  Phycomycetes  and  rela- 
ted groups.  Discussion  of  the  physiology  of  growth  and 
development  in  these  organisms. 
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833.  Biology  of  Basidiomycetes.  (See  Plant  Pathology 
833.)  5  hours.  (Mr.  Ross.) 

A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiom- 
ycetes, principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identifica- 
tion. 

842.     Cytogenetics.  Two  lecture  and  three  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Westfall.) 
Prerequisite:  Botany  840. 

Correlation  of  genetic  data  and  cytological  structures 
and  processes,  emphasizing  the  mechanisms  of  normal 
chromosome  distribution,  chromosomal  aberrations, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  development  of  species. 

860.  Aquatic  Plants.  Three  one-hour  laboratory-discus- 
sion and  two  double  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips. 
(Mr.  Duncan.) 

Prerequisites:  Any  course  dealing  with  identification  of 
plants  or  animals  and  a  course  numbered  above  300  in  a 
plant  or  animal  science. 

A  study  of  the  identification,  distribution,  and  ecology  of 
aquatic  plants. 

862.  Marine  Botany.  (Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Darley,  and  Mr. 
Dunn.) 

Prerequisite:  BOT  628  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  biology  of  algae,  fungi  and  vascular  plants 
of  marine  and  estuarine  environments  including  labora- 
tory and  field  investigations  of  the  cultivation,  physiolo- 
gy and  ecology  of  these  plants. 

875.  Autecology.   Four   hours   library-laboratory,  three 
hours  lecture-seminar.  (Mr.  Plummer.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Emphasizes  environmental  factors  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  plants  related  to  function  and  evolution.  In- 
cludes aspects  of  biological  factors  and  radiation  ecolo- 
gy- 

876.  Plant  Ecological  Periodicities.  Two  lecture-discus- 
sions and  a  laboratory.  (Mr.  Plummer.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Occurrences  of  cycles,  rhythms,  fluctuations,  and  other 
variations  within  vegetation  relative  to  physical  and  bio- 
logical changes.  Emphasizes  patterns,  socio-dynamics 
within  ecosystems,  applications,  predictions. 

877.  Advanced  Community  Ecology.  (Mr.  Monk.) 
Prerequisite:  BOT  477  or  equivalent. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  special  problems  of  commu- 
nity analysis  such  as  continnum  concept,  odrination, 
species  diversity,  and  sampling  errors. 

880,  881,  and  882.     Botany  Seminar.  (Staff.) 
Seminar  on  current  botanical  research  topics. 


885.     (Zoology)  Developmental  mechanisms.  (Mr.  Koc- 

hert.) 

Prerequisites:  BCH  892,  ZOO  370,  recommend  MIB  882. 

A  study  of  the  regulation  of  genetic  expression  during 

development. 

887.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  Two  hours  lecture  and 
three  double  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Beck.) 
Prerequisites:  Botany  380,  483  or  plant  pathology. 

An  evaluation  of  concepts  in  plant  physiology  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  methods  employed  in  arriving  at 
these  concepts. 

888.  Plant  Growth  and  Development.  Three  lectures 
and  a  discussion  period  per  week.  Library  reading  and  a 
term  paper  are  required.  (Mr.  Key.) 

Prerequisites:  Botany  380  or  483,  and  Biochemistry  801  or 
802  (or  consent  of  instructor). 

Special  emphasis  is  directed  to  an  analysis  of  the  molec- 
ular aspects  of  developmental  regulation  in  plants.  Se- 
lected developmental  systems  including  hormonal 
regulation  and  mechanisms  of  action  are  discussed. 

889.  Plant  Water  Relations.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Michel.) 
Prerequisites:  Botany  380  or  483. 

Water  availability,  absorption,  movement,  use,  loss  and 
related  phenomena. 

890.  Plant  Histochemistry.  Five  lecture-demonstration 
periods.  (Mr.  Van  Fleet.) 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  courses  in  botany  and  chemistry 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

Enzyme  localization  methods  and  the  sequence  of  en- 
zyme differentiation  in  plants;  the  solution  of  problems 
in  function,  cellular  differentiation  and  ion  selection  by 
histochemical  methods. 

892.     Nucleic  Acid  Metabolism.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Sansing.) 
Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  852  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  the 
nucleic  acids  and  nucleic  acid  derivatives  to  include 
their  synthesis  and  the  transcription  and  translation  of 
genetic  information. 

894.     Quantitative  Cytochemistry.  Two  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Bryant.) 
Prerequisites:  Botany  840,  Biochemistry  841  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Methods  of  quantitative  characterization  of  cells  and  cell 
constituents.  Theory  in  the  techniques  of  autoradiogra- 
phy, microspectrophotometry,  and  interference,  polari- 
zation and  fluorescence  microscopy. 

930.     Thesis  in  Botany.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Virgil  D.  Cover 

(Business  Administration  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  degrees  offered  through  the  College  of  Business  Ad 
ministration  include  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics,  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Business,  the  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, The  Master  of  Accountancy,  the  Ph.D.  in  bus- 
iness administration,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  economics. 

The  Ph.D.  in  business  administration  is  offered  with 
core  emphasis  upon  (1)  economics  (2)  organization  and 
decision  theory,  and  (3)  statistics  and  quantitative  me- 
thods. The  major  may  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Accounting 

Banking  and  Finance 

Business  Policy 

Business  and  Society 

Commercial  Banking 

Communications 

Corporate  Finance  and  Investments 

Human  Resources 

International  Business 

Information  Systems 

Managerial  Economics 

Management  Science 

Marketing 

Monetary  Theory  and  Policy 

Organizational  Theory 

Personnel  Management 

Production  Management 

Public  Finance 

Real  Estate  and  Urban  Development 

Risk  Management  and  Insurance 
The  Ph.D.  in  Economics  is  offered  with  an  emphasis  on 
economic  theory  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
student  to  select  two  areas  of  concentration  from  the 
following: 

Agricultural  Economics 

Business  Conditions  Analysis 

Business  Finance 

Economics  Development 

Econometrics 

Economic  Geography 


Government  and  Business 
History  of  Economic  Thought 
International  Economics 
Labor  Economics 
Mathematical  Economics 
Monetary  Economics 
Public  Finance 
U.S.  Economic  History 

ACCOUNTING 

774.  Cosf  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Methods  of  ascertaining  costs  in  manufacturing  con- 
cerns emphasizing  the  utilization  of  the  data  in  deci- 
sions. 

775.  Income  Taxation. 
Prerequisite:  Q.M.  109,  or  ACC  113H. 

Federal  income,  gift,  estate  and  social  security  tax  law 
applicable  to  individuals,  businesses,  and  other  entities. 
Tax  determination  practices  and  tax  planning  within  the 
tax  law  provisions. 

776.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Emphasis  on  information  systems,  budgeting,  cost-vol- 
ume-profit analysis,  and  cost  standards  and  variance 
analysis.  Cost  data  are  developed  and  fitted  into  various 
mathematical  models  including  statistical  analysis,  linear 
algebra,  and  linear  programming. 

778.  Governmental  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Accounting  problems  and  procedures  pertaining  to  state 
and  local  governments  and  their  institutions;  gov- 
ernmental classification  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 
preparation  of  reports;  budgeting  and  fund  accounting. 

779.  Advanced  Income  Taxation. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  515. 

Continuation  of  Accounting  715  with  emphasis  upon 
partnerships,  estate  and  trust  income  taxes,  gift  taxes  and 
estate  taxes  along  with  more  in  depth  coverage  of  certain 
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areas  of  both  individual  and  corporate  income  tax  law. 

727.  (Management)  Introduction  to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  316  or  equivalent. 
To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for 
the  tools  of  data  processing — their  operation  and  appli- 
cation. 

756.     Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  354. 

Application  of  accounting  theory  to  specialized  ac- 
counting problems  including  partnership  accounting, 
branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements,  installment 
sales,  consignments,  and  governmental  accounting. 

772.  Auditing  Principles. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

The  study  of  the  principles  governing  audits  and  audit 
procedure.  The  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  the 
public  accountant. 

773.  Auditing  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  572. 

The  application  of  auditing  theories  and  principles  to 
audit  problems. 

776.     Business  Law.  Second  course. 
Business  organizations,  agency,  insurance,  property,  es- 
tates and  trusts,  bankruptcy,  bailments,  secured  trans- 
actions, suretyship. 

779.     Function  of  the  Controller. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  514;  or  355  and  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Principles  and  functions  of  the  controller  and  his  office; 
allocation  of  responsibilities;  forecasting;  budget  prep- 
aration; analysis  of  cost  variances;  and  probability  and 
linear  programming  applications. 

852.     Development  of  Accounting  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  historical  perspective  of  the  development  of  account- 
ing theory.  The  underlying  foundations  of  accounting 
standards  as  they  are  applied  in  income  determination 
and  asset  valuation  are  examined.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
early  writings  in  accounting  theory. 

854.  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

An  evaluation  of  the  objectives  and  standards  of  finan- 
cial reporting  as  they  are  applied  in  contemporary  in- 
come determination  and  asset  valuation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  accounting  standards  as  evidenced 
by  pronouncements  of  professional  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

855.  Management  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  108  or  equivalent. 

A  graduate  course  for  non-accounting  majors  which 
deals  with  the  development  and  uses  of  accounting.  In- 
cludes (1)  the  development  of  accounting  principles,  (2) 
financial  statement  analysis  and  interpretation,  and  (3) 
the  uses  of  accounting  data  by  management  in  planning, 
budgeting,  and  forecasting. 

856.  Advanced  Cost  and  Controllership. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Development  and  use  of  cost  accounting  data  in  infor- 
mation systems  designed  for  planning,  coordinating,  and 
controlling  production  and  distribution  efforts.  Includes 
(1)  cost  systems,  (2)  selected  quantitative  techniques, 
and  (3)  technical  report  preparation. 


857.  Advanced  Auditing. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  572. 

The  development  of  auditing  into  a  profession  is  studied 
by  examining  the  development  of  auditing  and  account- 
ing organizations.  The  influence  of  governmental  agen- 
cies on  auditing  and  accounting  is  studied  in  depth.  The 
latter  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  current  devel- 
opments in  internal  and  external  auditing,  expecially  the 
impact  of  management  services  and  automatic  data 
processing. 

858.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Accounting  problems  encountered  by  various  types  of 
business  organizations  are  considered.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  problems  relating  to  the  formation,  operation, 
expansion,  contraction,  and  the  dissolution  of  business 
organizations. 

859.  Tax  Planning  and  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  515. 

Selected  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  code,  primarily 
dealing  with  corporations,  are  used  to  emphasize  tax 
planning  and  research.  Limited  treatment  of  estate  plan- 
ning is  given. 

887.     Accounting  Systems. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  514. 

Accounting  systems  used  in  various  businesses;  princi- 
ples of  internal  control;  organization  and  installation  of 
an  accounting  system. 

930.     Thesis  in  Accounting.  5  to  50  hours. 

950.     (Management)  Systems  Analysis  and  Design. 
See  Management  950. 

957.     (Management)    Managing    Business    Data    Proc- 
essing Systems. 
See  Management  951. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

800.     Corporate  Financial  Policy.  (Mr.  Dince,  Mr.  Fort- 
son,  Mr.  Hanna.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  330. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  and  policies  of  corpora- 
tions. 

807.     Investments.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Elements  of  an  "ideal"  investment;  examination  and  test- 
ing of  specific  investment  securities. 

802.  Investment  Management.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  330,  326  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Considers  alternative  basic  approaches  to  management 
of  common  stock  and  fixed-income  security  portfolios. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  investment  management  cases 
in  specific  areas.  These  include  personal  trusts,  pension 
funds,  endowment  funds,  insurance  companies,  and  in- 
dividual accounts.  Problems  and  readings  are  also  as- 
signed. 

803.  Security  Analysis.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  tools  of  security  analysis  are  developed  and  applied 
to  improve  critical  judgement  in  the  appraisal  and  selec- 
tions of  securities. 
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804.  (Economics)  Public  Finance.  (Mr.  Bonin,  Mr.  Cle- 
ment.) 

A  general  consideration  of  American  public  expend- 
itures, revenues,  and  fiscal  administration. 

809.     Financial  Planning  and  Control.  (Mr.  Dince.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  430,  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  survey  of  theory,  and  procedures  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  financial  plans  and  financial 
control  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 

877.     Commercial  Banking.  (Mr.  Masten.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Theory  of  commercial  banking  and  its  effect  on  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  national  income:  the  concept  of  bank 
asset  management;  the  relationship  of  asset  manage- 
ment to  liquidity;  commercial  banking  and  the  nation's 
credit  structure. 

812.  The  American  Financial  System.  (Mr.  Selby.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

The  function,  role  and  management  of  the  major  types 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  flow  of  funds  through  the  special- 
ized financial  market  sectors. 

813.  (Economics)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance.  (Mr. 
Clement.) 

Revenues,  expenditures,  and  fiscal  administration  of 
Georgia  and  its  political  subdivisions;  fiscal  comparisons 
of  Georgia  with  other  states;  and  an  analysis  of  inter- 
governmental tax  relationships. 

819.  (Economics)  National  Income  Accounting. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326.  See  Economics  819. 

820.  (Economics)  Monetary  Policy.  (Mr.  Verbrugge.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Monetary  theory  and  how  it  affects  monetary  policy: 
objectives;  techniques,  and  problems  involved:  treasury 
fiscal  and  debit  management  policy  as  they  affect  and 
are  affected  by  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

830.  Business  Financial  Policy.  (Mr.  Dince.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  only. 

The  social  and  economic  consequence  of  business  finan- 
cial policies.  Projections  of  aggregate  sources  and  uses  of 
business  funds,  dividend  policy,  and  possible  financing 
gaps,  business  and  social  aspects  of  mergers  and  reorg- 
anization. 

831.  Investment  Analysis.  (Mr.  Hanna.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 
The  theory  of  the  determination  of  investment  values. 
Advanced  studies  of  the  theory  of  investment  risk,  insti- 
tutional market  factors,  S.E.C.  regulations,  and  economic 
environment. 

834.  (Economics)  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policy.  (Mr.  Bonin.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434. 

The  stabilization  function  of  government  with  emphasis 
on  fiscal  policy;  opposing  viewpoints  as  to  the  purpose, 
scope,  and  effectiveness  of  fiscal  policy;  the  latent  budg- 
et surplus  concept  and  tax  changes. 

835.  (Economics)  The  Theory  of  Public  Finance.  (Mr. 
Clement.) 

Prerequisite:  Finance  434. 

Study  of  the  shifting,  incidence,  and  impact  of  various 

types  of  taxes  and  the  total  economic  impact  of  a  system 


of  taxes  and  of  a  given  volume  and  description  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

837.  (Finance)  Political  Science  837.  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis for  P.P.B.S.  Mr.  Escarraz.) 
Prerequisite:  Math  200  or  equivalent. 
A  tool  course  for  public  administration.  The  course  in- 
volves an  introduction  to  quantitative  analysis  and  tech- 
niques used  in  planning  programming  budgeting 
systems. 

850.  (Economics)  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory.  (Mr. 
Timberlake.) 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326  and  450. 
The  development  of  monetary  and  banking  theories  in 
economic  thought  from  David  Hume  to  the  present.  Em- 
phasis is  on  the  implications  of  monetary  theories  as  they 
are  reflected  in  various  demands  for  money. 

851.  The  Money  Market.  (Mr.  Masten.) 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds,  credit  instruments,  role  of 
financial  institutions,  and  the  structure  of  interest  rates. 

853.     (Economics)   Development  of  Monetary  Institu- 
tions. (Mr.  Timberlake.) 
Prerequisite:  Finance  850. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  monetary  institutions 
from  medieval  period  to  the  present.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  development  of  banking  and  central  bank- 
ing in  Europe  and  their  effect  on  the  development  of 
American  monetary  institutions.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  treated  as  an  extension  of  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  central  banking  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

881.     Internal  Finance.  (Mr.  Severiens.) 

World  monetary  system,  international  money  and  capital 

markets,  financing  for  multinational  business. 

930.     Thesis. 

951.  Financial  Problems  Analysis.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  various  methods  employed  in  particular 
fields  of  financial  analysis,  together  with  their  methodo- 
logical implications  and  efficiency  in  getting  results. 

952.  (Economics)  Research  Problems  in  Finance.  (Staff.) 
An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contri- 
butions in  the  fields  of  money  and  banking  and  private 
finance.  Student  and  instructor  interests  determine 
which  particular  field  is  brought  under  scrutiny. 

955.  (Economics)  Research  Problems  in  Public  Finance. 
(Staff.) 

An  examination  of  the  most  recent  professional  contri- 
butions in  public  finance.  Student  and  instructor  inter- 
ests determine  which  particular  field  is  brought  into 
scrutiny. 


995. 
995. 


(Real  Estate)  Real  Estate  Finance.  See  Real  Estate 


ECONOMICS 

647.  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy.  (Mr.  Rubin.) 
The  structure  and  performance  of  American  industry; 
concentration  and  dispersion  in  the  business  structure; 
the  workability  of  competition  in  the  dispersed  indus- 
tries; local  markets  and  allegedly  inadequate  competi- 
tion; the  workability  of  competition  in  concentrated 
industries;  implications  for  public  policy. 
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648.  Public  Utilities,  Public  Regulation,  and  Public  En- 
terprise. (Mr.  Rubin.) 

Economic  and  philosophic  bases  for  government  regula- 
tion and  ownership;  development  characteristics,  rights, 
and  duties  of  regulated  industries;  problems  of  regula- 
tion and  rates;  service;  securities;  activities  of  the  federal 
government  in  power,  transportation,  atomic  energy  and 
other  fields. 

649.  Government  and  Business.  (Mr.  Rubin.) 
Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government  interven- 
tion; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition;  role  of  anti- 
trust policy  in  a  private  enterprise  economy;  character 
and  limitations  of  the  law;  the  law  emerges,  1890-1911; 
anti-trust  law  and  restrictive  agreements;  the  law  and 
monopoly;  the  regulation  of  competitive  practice  ap- 
praisal of  anti-trust. 

689.  The  Labor  Movement.  (Mr.  Sedlmeier.) 
Historical  background  of  modern   industrial   relations; 
economic,  social  and  political  forces  contributing  to  the 
current  problems  in  labor  economics. 

690.  (Management)  Labor  Legislation.  (Mr.  Beadles.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  and  issues  arising 
out  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  define  the 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations 
and  management  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations. 

697.  (Management)  Collective  Bargaining.  (Mr.  Wood.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  collective  bargaining  process  with  special  reference 
to  economic  implications. 

693.  Industrial  Relations  Systems.  (Mr.  Beadles.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

The  study  of  the  growth,  development,  and  economic 
import  of  labor  movements  in  selected  countries.  Execu- 
tive decision-making  in  various  types  of  markets;  de- 
mand, price,  and  output  analysis  utilizing  micro-  and 
macro-economic  tools;  public  policy. 

694.  Labor  Market  Analysis.  (Miss  Jones.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  386. 

A  presentation  of  current  theories,  recent  empirical  in- 
vestigations, and  historical  and  current  data  source  mate- 
rials in  the  area  of  labor  supply  at  the  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  levels.  The  course  will  focus  upon 
1)  evaluation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  labor 
resource  available  to  a  labor  market,  2)  application  of 
labor  market  data  by  firms  and  government  agencies  and 
3)  the  role  of  the  labor  resource  in  explaining  the  South's 
regional  position  in  the  national  economic  setting. 

695.  Economics  of  Population.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Economic  and  social  results  from  population  change, 
particularly  with  respect  to  economic  opportunities,  em- 
ployment investment,  international  trade,  and  economic 
development;  explanation  and  forecasting  of  population 
trends. 

696.  Managerial  Economics.  (Staff.) 

Problems  in  business  and  economics;  application  of  eco- 
nomics, theory  and  tools  of  marginal  analysis  to  manage- 
rial decision  making.  A  case  approach  using  an 
interdisciplinary  framework  of  theoretical  models  in  bus- 
iness analysis. 

697.  Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Niemi  and  Mr.  Meeker.) 

Prerequisites:  Economics  133  or  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 
Economic  evolution  of  the  United  States  emphasizes  use 


of  tools  and  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  as  ap- 
plied to  American  economic  evolution. 

745.  Contemporary  Economics  for  Teachers  I.  (Staff.) 
Employment  theory.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  recent  de- 
velopment and  varying  points  of  view  in  contemporary 
economics.  For  public  school  teachers  only.  May  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  degree  program  in 
economics. 

746.  Contemporary  Economics  for  Teachers  II.  (Staff.) 
For  public  school  teachers  only.  Price  and  output  deter- 
mination. Monopoly.  International  trade.  Economics  de- 
velopment. Emphasis  is  placed  on  current  development 
and  varying  points  of  view  in  contemporary  economics. 
May  not  be  counted  as  part  of  an  undergraduate  degree 
program  in  economics. 

800.     Intermediate  Micro-Economic  Theory.  (Staff.) 
Economic  theory  of  households  and  firms,  determination 
of  prices  and  allocation  of  resources. 

807.     Intermediate  Macro-Economic  Theory.  (Staff.) 
National  income  accounting  and  theory.  Determination 
of  national  income,  employment,  price  level  and  growth. 

803.  Economic  Growth  and  Development.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  economics. 
Study  of  the  problems  and  methods  of  achieving  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  economic  and  social  development.  Specific 
problems  in  the  area  of  population,  resource  endow- 
ment, entrepreneurship,  and  physical  and  human  capital 
are  considered.  Strategies  and  methods  of  measuring 
and  implementing  changes  to  achieve  "desired"  objec- 
tives are  stressed. 

804.  (Finance)  Public  Finance.  See  Finance  804. 

805.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I.  (Mr.  Higgins  and 
Mr.  Rubin.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing,  plus  core  courses  in 

economics. 

An  analysis  of  selected  problems  of  economic  theory. 

806.  Advanced  Economic  Theory  II.  (Miss  Jones.) 
Prerequisite:    Graduate  standing,   plus   advanced    Eco- 
nomic Theory  I. 

A  continuation  of  Advanced  Economic  Theory  I. 

807-808.  The  History  of  Economic  Thought.  10  hours. 
(Mr.  Miller.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
A  review  of  the  history  of  economic  theory.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  important  principles  of  economics. 

809.     Advanced  Economic  Theory  III.  (Mr.  DeLorme.) 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  training  in  economic  theory  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

An  application  of  the  concepts  of  macro-  and  micro- 
economic  theory  to  a  world  of  disturbance,  change,  and 
growth.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  price  theory 
and  the  theory  of  the  firm  in  relation  to  unemployment 
and  monopoly  under  dynamic  conditions. 

870.     Research  in  Economic  Growth  I.  (Mr.  Grimes.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  803  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Verbal  and  mathematical  formulation  of  the  classical  to 
the  most  recent  theories  of  economic  growth.  Aggregate 
and  sectoral  models  with  emphasis  on  econometric  ap- 
plication will  be  stressed. 

811.     Research  in  Economic  Growth  II.  (Mr.  Grimes.) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  810  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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Redding  and  research  in  special  problems  of  economic 
growth  in  specific  areas  of  the  world.  A  continuation  of 
Economics  810. 

813.  (Finance)  Slate  and  Local  Public  Finance.  See  Fi- 
nance 813. 

819.  (Finance)  National  Income  Accounting.  (Mr.  Bo- 
nin.) 

Prerequisite:  Finance  326. 

Concepts,  statistical  sources,  and  uses  of  the  national 
income  and  wealth  accounts;  relationships  to  input-out- 
put and  money  flow  analysis. 

820.  (Finance)  Monetary  Policy.  See  Finance  820. 

831.  Business  Fluctuations.  (Mr.  Green.) 
Prerequisite:  QM  312. 

Economic  and  social  significance  of  business  fluctua- 
tions; causes;  methods  and  theories  of  forecasting;  meas- 
ures for  controlling  cycles. 

832.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (Staff.) 
Analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  theories  underlying  eco- 
nomic systems;  proposed  and  existing  schemes  with  re- 
spect    to     the     maintenance     of     full     employment; 
distribution  of  income,  and  encouragement  of  progress. 

833.  Seminar  in  Modern  Political  Economy.  (Mr. 
Green.) 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  functioning, 
the  relationships,  and  the  structure  of  economic  institu- 
tions in  a  dynamic  political  economy. 

834.  (Finance)  Seminar  in  Fiscal  Policy. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  See  Finance  835. 

835.  (Finance)  The  Theory  of  Public  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Finance  434.  See  Finance  834. 

836.  Seminar  in  Business  Conditions  Analysis.  (Mr. 
Green.) 

Prerequistie:  Economics  436  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in  economic 
theory  and  techniques  as  they  relate  to  business  condi- 
tions analysis.  Economic  growth,  short-run  disturbances, 
adjustment  processes,  and  questions  of  welfare  and  pub- 
lic policy  all  are  viewed  within  the  framework  of  a  gener- 
al equilibrium  system. 

838.  The  Demand  and  Supply  of  Public  Goods.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  theories  of  the  allocation  of  resources  to 
the  production  of  public  goods  in  the  public  sector  and 
of  the  relationship  between  public  and  private  goods. 

840.     Seminar  in  Government  and  Business.  (Staff.) 
Current  issues  in  the  field  of  government  relations  to 
business  and  particular  emphasis  on  problems  associated 
with  monopoly  and  competition. 

850.  (Finance)  Monetary  and  Banking  Theory.  See  Fi- 
nance 850. 

853  (Finance)  Development  of  Monetary  Institutions. 
See  Finance  853. 

869.     Mathematical  Analysis  for  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  topics  from  differential  and  integral  calculus  of 
multiargument  functions.  Also  included  are  those  tech- 
niques of  differential  and  difference  equations  required 
in  dynamic  economic  models. 


870.  Mathematical  Economics  I. 

Application  of  mathematical  methods  to  economic  the- 
ory and  problems  including  joint  supply  and  demand 
relationship,  general  equilibrium,  cost  curves  and  pro- 
duction functions. 

871.  Mathematical  Economics  II. 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques  to  selected  top- 
ics in  micro-  and  macro-economics,  including  measuring 
and  testing  hypotheses  and  the  construction  of  eco- 
nomic models. 

879.  International  Trade:  Theory  and  Policy. 
Theoretical  analysis,  historical  survey  and  current  prob- 
lems of  international  trade;  an  examination  of  interna- 
tional economic  policies  and  institutions  especially  as 
they  relate  to  national  political  and  economic  objectives; 
trade  barriers  and  controls. 

880.  Seminar  in  International  Trade. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  879,  681,  or  equivalent  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Advanced  international  trade  and  payments  theory  and 
the  application  of  concepts  to  current  problems.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  adjustment  to 
changing  patterns  of  international  trade  and  payments. 

885.  Foreign  Labor  Movements.  (Mr.  Beadles.) 
Factors  explaining  the  growth  and  development  of  trade 
unions  in  different  national  settings;  the  role  of  unions 
in  economic  growth;  differences  among  countries  in  the 
operation  of  labor  markets;  wage  and  income  policies  of 
different  countries. 

886.  Wage  Theory. 

Historical  perspective  and  current  status  of  wage  theory; 
the  determinants  of  relative  wage  relationships;  the  im- 
pact of  trade  unions  on  wages;  determinants  of  the  gen- 
eral wage  level;  labor's  share  of  national  income. 

887.  Manpower  Economics.  (Miss  jones.) 

A  course  in  the  economics  of  labor  supply.  Considera- 
tion of  the  definition,  structure,  and  operation  of  labor 
markets;  labor  supply  measurement;  the  economics  of 
labor  force  participation  and  hours  of  work;  the  eco- 
nomics of  labor  mobility;  labor  supply  projections;  man- 
power policy. 

897.     Research  in  Applied  Economic  Statistics.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Individual  research  in  the  application  of  statistical  me- 
thods to  economic  problems. 

893.  Economics  Seminar.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  research  problem  in  the  field  of  major  concentration 
under  personal  supervision  of  the  major  professor. 

894.  Seminar  in  Economic  History.  (Mr.  Niemi  and  Mr. 
Meeker.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
The  graduate  seminar  in  economic  history  will  give  at- 
tention to  specialized  problems  in  the  area  of  American 
and  European  history.  Research  papers  will  be  prepared 
on  topics  selected  by  students  and  approved  by  the  in- 
structor. 

895.  Applied  Economic  Statistics.  (Mr.  Holshouser.) 
Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  312  or  Mathematics 
200. 

Sample  design,  applications  of  sampling  theory  and  sig- 
nificance testing  in  economics  and  business,  elementary 
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analysis  of  variance,  and  multiple  regression  and  correla- 
tions. 

896.  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Economics. 
Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  312. 

The  general  linear  correlation  model  is  developed  and 
the  inferences  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  model  are 
discussed. 

897.  Advanced  Econometrics.  (Staff.) 

Topics  in  the  theory  of  econometrics  including:  errors  in 
variables,  autocorrelation,  multicollinearity,  heterosce- 
dasticity,  and  simultaneous  —  equations  bias  for  various 
estimating  methods. 

930.     Thesis. 

941.     Business  in  a  Dynamic  Economy.  (Mr.  Green.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  business  administra- 
tion and  background  of  core  courses  in  economics  and 
business  administration. 

Economic  analysis  of  the  environment  of  the  business 
firm  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  methods  for 
relating  to  all  the  factors  involved  in  making  business 
decisions  and  for  understanding  the  economics  of  the 
firm.  The  determinants  of  economic  growth,  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  fluctuations,  the  interrelations  among 
economic  sectors,  and  their  implications  for  business 
management. 

MANAGEMENT 

656.  (Speech  Communication)  Croup  Discussion  and 
Conference  Leadership. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion 
with  emphasis  on  current  experimentation  and  research. 
Conference  planning  and  participation  and  conference 
leadership  techniques  are  included. 

667.  (Speech  Communication)  Interviewing. 
A  review  of  the  behavioral  parameters  of  interpersonal 
communication  and  of  pertinent  research  in  the  area  of 
interviewing.  Application  of  modern  communication 
theory  to  interview  situations.  A  consideration  of  the 
various  types  of  interviews  and  the  problems  unique  to 
each  type. 

690.     (Economics)  Labor  Legislation.  See  Economics  690. 

697.  (Economics)  Collective  Bargaining.  See  Economics 
691. 

696.     Managerial  Economics. 

Concepts,  tools  and  methods  of  economic  analysis  rele- 
vant to  a  broad  cross  section  of  decisions  within  the 
business  firm;  analysis  of  market  demand,  cost  relevant 
to  various  decisions;  capital  budgeting;  and  interrela- 
tionships between  price  policy,  costs,  promotion  out- 
lays, operating  rates,  capital  budgets  and  financing  in  the 
short  and  long  run. 

727.     (Accounting)   Introduction  to  Programming  Sys- 
tems. 
See  Accounting  721. 

740.     Business  and  Society. 

Examination  of  the  determinants  and  content  of  the  so- 
cio-political environment  within  which  business  enter- 
prise operates.  A  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
comparative  materials;  i.e.,  culture-institutions  interac- 
tion outside  the  United  States. 

752.     International  Business  Policy. 
Examination  of  some  of  the  major  problems  that  con- 
front   a    manager    who    operates    across    international 


boundaries  from  a  base  in  a  single  country,  or  who  main- 
tains affiliates  and  subsidiaries  in  several  national  juris- 
dictions, the  greater  emphasis  being  on  problems 
involved  in  the  crossing  of  national  boundaries. 

782.  (Psychology)  Personnel  measurement. 
A  study  of  quantitative  methods  and  research  models 
applicable  to  the  measurements  of  personnel  and  their 
work  behavior  in  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the 
use  of  research  methods  and  results  to  copy  with  person- 
nel problems  in  organizations. 

786.     (Psychology)  Wage  and  Salary  Administration. 
A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure; 
problems   of   administration,   executive   compensation, 
and  financial  incentives. 

788.  (Psychology)  Personnel  Selection  and  Placement. 
A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  and 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  inter- 
view, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 

789.  Management  of  Human  Resources. 

A  study  of  human  resource  utilization  with  particular 
emphasis  on  minority  groups,  the  hard-to-employ  work- 
er, the  role  of  the  professional  in  human  services,  and  the 
impact  of  public  policy. 

792.     Problems  in  Human  Resource  Utilization. 
A  treatment  of  selected  areas  of  current  concern  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  human  resources. 

794.  Manpower  Planning  and  Utilization. 

A  study  of  the  process  of  manpower  planning  and  utili- 
zation in  organizations:  manpower  forecasting,  recruit- 
ing, employee  training,  development  and  use  of  skills 
inventories,  related  governmental  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

795.  Administrative  Practices. 

Individual  and  group  behavior  in  organizations;  nature 
and  crucial  importance  of  communications,  employee 
motivations  and  group  dynamics;  development  of  great- 
er effectiveness  in  the  business  organizations. 

796.  (Speech)  Organizational  Communication. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organiza- 
tions. Special  attention  to  communication  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  in  administration.  Examination  of 
functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communication. 

896.  (Speech  Communication)  Seminar  in  Communica- 
tion and  Conflict. 

A  study  of  communication  in  situations  of  conflict.  Com- 
munication problems  in  such  areas  as  race  relations, 
campus  confrontation,  and  labor-management  disputes 
will  be  analyzed. 

900.     Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior. 
Critical  analyses  of  research  and  theory  on  complex  or- 
ganizational behavior.  Theory  building  in  both  structure 
and  process. 

902.  Seminar  in  Personnel  Research. 

An  intensive  review  and  critique  of  published  research 
in  the  personnel  area.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  adequacy  of  research  design  and  procedures. 

903.  Problems  in  Personnel  Research. 

Supervised  research  directed  toward  the  study  of  select- 
ed problems.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  the 
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skills  needed  to  carry  out  a  research  project  and  to  pre- 
sent the  study  in  appropriate  written  form. 

904.  Seminar  in  Management  Development. 

A  study  of  factors  influencing  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals within  formal  organizations.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
professional  and  managerial  personnel. 

905.  The  Systems  Approach. 

The  systems  approach  is  primarily  a  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
a  viewpoint  that  conceptualizes  institutions  as  organized 
complexities,  i.e.,  as  organic  (open)  systems.  The  inter- 
disciplinary character  of  the  systems  approach  is  exem- 
plified by  the  development  of  general  systems  theory 
and  cybernetics.  This  course  relates  the  theories  and 
findings  of  such  interdisciplinary  research  to  the  study  of 
human  organizations. 

906.  Decision  Theory. 

Examination  of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  bases  of 
decision-making  processes  especially  in  their  qualitative 
dimensions.  Related  psychological,  organizational,  and 
small-group  constructs  are  analyzed. 

907.  Seminar  in  Production  Management. 
Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Methods  912  and  Manage- 
ment 942. 

A  comprehensive  coverage  of  principles  and  practices 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  production  function. 
The  coverage  will  be  broad  and  will  include  both  line 
and  staff  functions.  (Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
automation,  computer  use  in  industry,  and  other  modern 
techniques. 

908.  Seminar  in  Human  Relations. 

A  study  of  human  behavior  in  formal  organizations,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  variety  of  influences  that  ef- 
fect the  attitudes,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  prod- 
uctivity of  people  at  work. 

909.  Field  Research  in  Organizational  Behavior. 
Critical  examination  of  field  research  in  organizational 
behavior.  Review  of  research  methodologies.  Design, 
conduct,  and  report  of  an  on-site  research  project  within 
an  organization.  Recommended  preparation:  Manage- 
ment 900  or  equivalent. 

970.     Contemporary  Management  Problems. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
An  intensive  examination  of  a  limited  number  of  key 
problems    in   current    management    practice — together 
with  a  study  of  research  techniques  and  models  for  pro- 
bling  them  more  deeply. 

977.     Modern  Management  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
In-depth  study  of  emerging  concepts  and  theories  in 
management  and  administration.  Each  development  is 
traced  historically  and  placed  in  its  cultural  environment. 

930.  Thesis. 

931.  Computer  Simulation  in  Business. 
Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Methods  912  and  942. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  the  following  topics:  Sys- 
tems concepts  in  operations  research;  problem  defi- 
nition, model  formulation,  construction,  and  computer 
implementation;  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  with 
an  emphasis  on  simulation  techniques  and  model  analy- 
sis. 

940.  Business  Organization  and  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences. 

Prerequisite:  Management  900. 
Analysis  of  adaptive  behavior — with  primary  emphasis 


on  what  the  behavioral  sciences  have  contributed  to  un- 
derstanding this  phenomenon  in  modern  complex  or- 
ganizations. An  examination  of  methods  and  findings 
from  psychology,  anthropology,  and  sociology. 

947.  Managerial  Uses  of  the  Computer. 

An  introduction  to  managerial  uses  of  the  computer  with 
emphasis  upon  application  formulation,  and  computer 
implementation.  Topics  include  basic  programming 
skills,  management  science  and  EDP  applications,  and 
computer's  impact  upon  the  manager's  role  and  the  or- 
ganization. 

945.     Conceptual  Foundations  of  Business. 
Examination  of  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  legal  con- 
cepts underlying  the  business  system.  Relationships  of 
business  system  to  modern  industrial  society. 

948.  Analytical  Methods  of  Management  Science. 
Prerequisite:  Management  907. 

A  study  of  advanced  mathematical  programming  tech- 
niques and  deterministic  operations  research  models. 

950.  (Accounting)  System  Analysis  and  Design. 
Introduction  to  phases  in  the  development  of  computer- 
based  management  information  systems.  Feasibility  stu- 
dies, principles  of  analysis  and  design,  tools  and  equip- 
ment used  by  designers,  factors  associated  with 
successful  systems.  Phases  in  development  of  large-scale 
man-machine  systems. 

957.     (Accounting)  Managing  Business  Data  Processing 

Systems. 

Applications  of  management   information   systems  for 

operations,  management  control,  and  strategic  planning. 

Utilization  of  management  information  systems  to  serve 

various  functions  in  a  business,  and  to  serve  managers  at 

various  levels  of  organization. 

953.  Business  Policy  Formulation  and  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  M.B.A.  standing  and  courses  in  corporation 
finance  and  marketing. 

A  study  in  top  management  policy  making  and  adminis- 
tration with  emphasis  on  determining  objectives;  devel- 
oping policies  and  plans  for  achieving  them;  organizing 
administrative  personnel  to  carry  out  plans;  measuring 
organizational  accomplishments;  and  reappraising  and 
altering  objectives,  policies,  or  organization  on  the  basis 
of  new  developments. 

954.  Small  Business  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  place  of  small  business  enterprise  on  the  national 
economic  scene,  the  method  of  establishing  such  a  ve- 
nture, the  operation  of  the  going  small  business,  and 
problems  confronting  the  enterpreneur  in  the  small  en- 
terprise. 

955.  Operations  Research:  Concepts  and  Applications. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  235  and  Quantitative  Me- 
thods 312,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  operations  research  tech- 
niques in  solving  business  problems  and  in  improving 
decision-making.  Emphasis  on  concepts,  application  and 
role  of  the  computer. 

967.  Probabalistic  Management  Science. 
Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Methods  912  and  942. 
An  examination  of  the  use  of  probabilistic  operations 
research  models  in  operations  analysis'.  Emphasis  on  ana- 
lytical methods,  stochastic  processes,  the  Monte  Carlo 
method,  queuing  theory,  decision  models,  and  the  role 
of  the  computer. 
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962.     Research  in  Administration. 

A  study  of  research  methodology,  with  major  emphasis 
on  the  function  and  design  of  administrative  research, 
techniques  of  data-gathering  and  data  analysis  as  well  as 
reporting  and  utilization  of  findings.  There  will  be  exten- 
sive use  of  existing  business  research  reports. 

975.  Management  of  Business  Research  Programs. 
Organization  and  financial  management  of  business  re- 
search programs  so  as  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  innova- 
tions and  creativity  in  the  business  firms.  Case  histories 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  research  programs  by 
business  firms  will  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  environ- 
ment in  which  business  innovation  has  to  live.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  managing  research 
personnel. 

983.     Advanced  Personnel  Management. 
Prerequisite:  Management  903. 

The  application  of  advanced  statistical  procedures  and 
experimental  design  to  the  study  of  individual  and  group 
behavior.  The  context  of  the  business  organization  will 
be  emphasized. 

985.     Personnel  Administration. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  field  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  employee  relations  in  industry.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  scientific  techniques  and  devices  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  well-rounded  personnel  program. 

987.     Selected  Management  Science  Topics. 
The  focus  is  upon  currently  emerging  management  sci- 
ence techniques.  These  techniques  are  studied  in  depth 
with  individual  research  efforts  emphasized. 

997.  Organization  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 
Analytical  study  of  theories  of  organization  and  the  fac- 
tors affecting  the  functioning  of  organizations  in  differ- 
ent situations.  Focus  will  be  on  the  implications  of 
theories  and  research  findings  in  the  design  and  manage- 
ment of  organizations. 

998.  Problems  in  Personnel  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Management  903. 

A  study  of  methods  appropriate  to  applied  personnel 
research,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  longitudinal  research. 

999.  Business  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  M.B.A.  standing  and  at  least  one  course 
from  each  of  the  major  functional  areas. 
A  course  dealing  with  corporate  planning,  and  the  crit- 
ically important  role  of  top  management  in  assuring  its 
success;  basic  tools  and  methods  in  making  planning 
decisions;  conceptual  and  operational  models  of  com- 
prehensive corporate  planning,  including  planning  in 
major  functional  areas;  process,  development,  and  struc- 
ture of  such  planning;  translating  objectives  and  strate- 
gies into  current  operational  plans. 


MARKETING 

663.     (Geography)    Geography  of   Transportation.   See 
Geography  663. 

687.     (Agricultural    Economics)    Commodity    Markets. 
(See  AEC  687. 


768.     Motor  Transportation.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Management  problems  of  motor  carrier  enterprise.  Their 
organization,  operation,  traffic  and  sales,  financing  and 
public  policy  issues. 

780.     Current  Transportation  Problems.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

The  place  of  transport  in  our  society  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  economic,  business,  governmental  and  social  require- 
ments. Transport  both  as  a  creator  of  problems  and  as  it 
is  used  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

855.     Marketing  Research.  (Mr.  Darden.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Study  of  the  role  of  research  in  marketing  decision-mak- 
ing; the  research  process;  scientific  method;  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  research  findings. 

858.  International  Marketing.  (Mr.  Tritt.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  international  markets  to 
American  firms.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  marketing  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  expanding  participation  in  for- 
eign markets. 

859.  Transportation.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  survey  course  of  rail,  motor,  water,  air,  and  pipeline 
transport.  A  comparison  of  these  forms  of  transport:  serv- 
ices rendered;  costs;  labor  relations;  pricing;  and  issues 
in  national  transport  policy. 

860.  Retail  Management.  (Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Reynolds.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

The  basic  concepts  and  analytical  tools  of  retailing;  types 
of  organizational  structure;  store  location;  personnel; 
merchandising;  promotion;  accounting  and  statistical 
control. 

867.  Behavioral  Theory  and  Marketing.  (Mr.  Reynolds.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  course  deals  with  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations of  consumers  and  businessmen  that  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  the  marketing  process.  Buyer  behav- 
ior and  the  decision  processes  are  exphasized. 

863.  Advertising.  (Mr.  Reynolds.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

The  management  of  advertising  activities  in  the  business 
organization;  advertising  agency  operation;  media 
evaluation  and  selection;  creative  strategy;  and  cam- 
paign planning. 

864.  Sales  Management.  (Mr.  Tritt  and  Mr.  Harris.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  sales  force  management  using  a  computer 
simulated  game.  Topics  covered  include:  selecting,  train- 
ing, compensating,  motivating,  and  evaluating  salesmen. 

867.     Marketing  Promotion.  (Mr.  Gross.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

The  major  structural  components  of  this  course  begins 
with  the  nature  and  scope  of  promotion,  proceeds  to  the 
motivational  barriers  and  aids  to  promotional  goals,  with 
all  promotional  and  firm  activities,  and  finally  concludes 
with  the  ethical  and  moral  effects  of  promotion. 

869.     Physical  Distribution.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Functions  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  transport 
service:  pricing;  legal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  buyer 
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and  seller;  coordination  with  other  functions  of  the  bus- 
iness organization  to  reduce  total  distribution  costs. 

930.     Thesis  in  Marketing.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 

950.     Ethics  in  Business  Practices.  (Mr.  Cover.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

An  analysis  of  the  changing  character  of  the  relationships 
of  business  management  to  social  groups  including  the 
development  of  honesty  and  integrity  as  fundamental 
values  of  managerial  development. 

960.  Seminar  in  Marketing: (Mr.  Barksdale,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Still.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  general  survey  of  the  basic  concepts  which  undergird 

operations  of  the  marketing  system  in  a  free  enterprise 

economy. 

961.  Marketing  Theory.  (Mr.  Barksdale.) 
Prerequisite:    Marketing    960   or    three    undergraduate 
courses  in  marketing. 

An  examination  of  the  general  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  marketing  practice. 

962.  Contemporary  Marking  Problems.  (Mr.  Still.) 
Prerequisite:    Marketing    960    or    three    undergraduate 
courses  in  marketing. 

The  study  of  current  problems  and  propositions  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  Students  select  specific  subjects  for 
exploration  and  analysis. 

963.  Quantitative  Strategy  in  Marketing.  (Mr.  Gross.) 
Prerequisite:    Marketing    960   or    three    undergraduate 
courses  in  marketing  and  permission  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  mathematical  techniques  useful  in  decision- 
making in  marketing.  Emphasis  on  applications  in  prod- 
uct planning,  physical  distribution,  promotion,  and  pric- 
ing. 

964.  Reading  Seminar  in  Marketing.  (Mr.  Barksdale.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  seminar  designed  to  help  students  develop  a  sense  of 
discrimination  regarding  the  literature  of  marketing;  to 
assist  in  an  assessment  of  the  contributions  made  by 
various  writers;  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  ana- 
lyze, interpret,  and  discuss  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
marketing. 

965.  Marketing  Research  Methodology.  (Mr.  Darden.) 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  960  or  three  undergraduate 
courses  in  marketing  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Examines  the  concepts  and  methods  of  marketing  re- 
search design.  Covers  experimental  methods,  sampling 
procedures,  measurement  techniques,  and  other  metho- 
dological problems  involved  in  planning  marketing  re- 
search studies. 


REAL  ESTATE 

709.     Income  Property  Valuation.  (Mr.  Shenkel.) 
Prerequisites:  RE  390  and  RE  708,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Art  and  process  of  real  estate  valuation.  Problems,  case 
studies,  and  field  work  applying  cost,  market,  and  in- 
come approaches  to  specific  types  of  properties. 

893.     Real  Estate  Investment  and  Taxation.  (Mr.  Wendt.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
The  theory,  principles  and  techniques  of  real  estate  in- 


vestment, emphasizing  present  value  and  cash-flow  ap- 
proaches to  real  estate  investment  decisions. 

930.  Thesis  in  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Development.  5  to 
30  hours.  (Staff.) 

990.     Regional  Science.  (Mr.  Floyd.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Shift  share  techniques  and  economic  base  analysis  as  a 
means  of  measuring  regional  economic  activity.  Evaluat- 
ing regional  economic  development  policies. 

997.     Housing  Market  Analysis.  (Mr.  Wendt.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

The  housing  problem  and  the  role  of  the  entrepreneur 
and  government.  The  determination  of  national  housing 
policies. 

992.     Urban  Land  Economics.  (Mr.  Colwell.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Cost  benefit  analysis  applied  to  redevelopment,  public 
and  private.  The  course  deals  with  urban  economics  is- 
sues facing  central  space  allocation. 

994.  Real  Estate  Valuation  —  Theory  and  Practice.  (Mr. 
Wendt.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  review  of  the  historical  development  and  present 
trends  in  appraisal  theory.  The  course  emphasizes  the 
application  of  statistical  techniques  and  computer  analy- 
sis in  real  estate  valuation. 

995.  Mortgage  Market  Analysis.  (Mr.  Wyatt.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  funds  into  regional  and  instruc- 
tional mortgage  markets.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  policies 
affecting  mortgage  and  market  imperfections. 

RISK  MANAGEMENT  AND 
INSURANCE 

702.  Casualty  Insurance  Problems.  (Mr.  Greene.) 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  385. 

Advanced  study  of  all  types  of  casualty  insurance;  auto- 
mobile, professional  liability,  products  liability  and  oth- 
ers. 

703.  Property  Insurance  Problems.  (Mr.  Greene.) 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  388. 

Practical  application  of  property  insurance  policies  to 
specific  insurance  problems  survey  and  insurance  coun- 
seling for  complex  problems. 

705.  Insurance  Planning  and  Programming.  (Mr.  John- 
son.) 

Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387. 
Development  of  the  human  life  values  to  include  needs 
and  their  evaluation.  A  study  of  available  assets,  benefits, 
and  tax  effects.  The  scientific  application  of  the  above  to 
create,  conserve,  and  distribute  an  individual's  estate. 

706.  Social  Insurance.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381. 

Analysis  of  the  major  kinds  of  compulsory  insurance  and 
their  interrelations;  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance;  un- 
employment insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  no- 
noccupational   disability    insurance,    and    compulsory 
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automobile  insurance;  comparison  of  social  and  private 
insurance. 

707.  Insurance  Agency  Management.  (Mr.  Leverette.) 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381,  385,  and  388. 
The  economic  functions  performed  by  the  general  insu- 
rance agency  and  its  position  in  the  insurance  distrib- 
ution system.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  management 
aspects  of  agency  operation  from  the  sales,  administra- 
tive and  financial  viewpoint. 

777.     Group  Insurance  and  Pensions.  (Mr.  Greene.) 
Prerequisite:  Insurance  381  and  387. 
A  study  of  employee  and/or  employer  oriented  fringe 
benefit  plans  to  include  group  or  individual  programs  for 
life,  health,  pension,  profit  sharing,  disability  income, 
and  special  situations. 

713.     Business  Risk  Management.  (Mr.  Leverett.) 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  insurance. 
An  analysis  of  the  risks  faced  by  the  business  enterprise 
and  the  study  of  the  various  methods  of  handling  these 
risks  including  loss  prevention,  risk  retention,  self-insu- 
rance, and  corporate  insurance  programs. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 

987.  Insurance  Seminar.  (Mr.  Leverett  and  Mr.  Greene. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Designed  for  the  non-insurance  major  to  reach  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  risk  in  personal  and 
business  endeavors.  The  course  is  aimed  at  the  intelli- 
gent handling  of  risk  through  insurance,  self-insurance, 
retention,  loss-prevention,  and  other  methods  of  dealing 


with  risk.  A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  risk  situations. 

988.     Insurance  Seminar.  (Mr.  Leverett  and  Mr.  Greene.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the 

instructor. 

Intensive  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  subjects  in 

life,  property-liability  insurance,  risk  management,  and 

closely  related  fields. 

QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  (QM) 

Previously,  the  quantatitive  sequence  has  been  divid- 
ed and  taught  under  several  different  departments  with- 
in the  College  of  Business  Administration.  However,  this 
stream  has  now  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Risk  Management  and  Insurance.  Cours- 
es being  taught  in  this  area  are  listed  below. 

912.     Statistics  in  Business  Decisions. 
Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Methods  312  or  Mathematics 
200. 

Statistical  analysis  as  applied  to  business  decisions.  In- 
cludes judgmental  probability  and  utility;  sampling  as 
applied  to  a  variety  of  business  situations;  the  binomial, 
poisson  and  normal  distributions;  and  classical  and  baye- 
sian  methods  of  statistical  inference. 

942.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Business. 
Prerequisites:  A  knowledge  of  basic  college  algebra. 
An  examination  of  classical  and  modern  mathematical 
skills  useful  in  the  solution  of  many  current-day  business 
problems.  An  exposure  is  provided  to  some  of  the  tech- 
niques and  applications  of  the  more  widely  used  math- 
ematical models. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Charles  E.  Melton 

(Chemistry  Building,  South  Campus) 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are 
three  hours. 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  of  study  and 
research  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees.  The  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  must  complete  a  program  of  study  approved 
by  his  major  professor,  the  head  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment, and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  He  must 
demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  com- 
plete and  defend  a  thesis  based  upon  his  research.  This 
research  should  involve  contributions  of  a  publishable 
quality. 

The  Ph.D.  applicant  chooses  a  major  concentration  in 
analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  or  physical  chemistry.  A 
program  of  study  including  course  work  in  the  major  and 
minor  fields  and  the  student's  research  objectives  must 
be  completed  and  approved  by  the  major  professor,  the 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign 
languages  selected  from  German,  French,  and  Russian  is 
required.  After  satisfactorily  completing  his  prescribed 
course  of  study,  the  language  examinations,  and  a  com- 
prehensive written  and  oral  examination  in  his  major 
field,  the  student  is  officially  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  degree  is  awarded  for  proficiency 
and  scholarship  in  research  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  a  specific  field  of  knowledge  which  the  candidate 
demonstrates  by  the  presentation  and  defense  of  a  dis- 
sertion  based  upon  independent  work  which  contri- 
butes significantly  to  knowledge  in  the  student's  field. 

Current  research  and  teaching  equipment  includes  a 
variety  of  ultraviolet,  visible,  infrared,  far  infrared,  nucle- 
ar magnetic  and  electron  spin  resonance  spectrometers 
(including  the  Beckman  IR-11,  DK-2A  and  DU;  the  Per- 
kin-Elmer  Models  621, 457, 257,  and  202;  the  Cary  Models 
14, 15,  and  60;  the  Varian  A-60,  HA-100,  T-60,  and  V-4502- 
14;  The  Hitachi-Perkin-Elmer  R-20  NMR  unit  with  hetero- 
probe  capability),  the  Hitachi-Perkin-Emer  RMU6D  mass 
spectrometer  and  much  more  specialized  equipment 
used  in  high  pressure  spectroscopy,  calorimetry,  light 
scattering  studies,  electrochemistry  and  radiation  chem- 
istry. 


600.     History  of  Chemistry.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  25  hours  of  chemistry. 

The  historical  development  of  chemistry  and  its  relation 

to  other  sciences. 


602.  Introduction     to     Graduate     Studies — Inorganic 
Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:    An    undergraduate    course    in    inorganic 

chemistry. 

A  concentrated  study  of  those  fundamental  topics  which 

form  the  basis  upon  which  further  work  in  inorganic 

chemistry  is  developed. 

6021.     Experimental    Inorganic    Chemistry.     2     hours. 
(Staff.) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  426  or  602. 
A  laboratory  course  involving  the  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization by  modern  techniques  of  typical  inorganic 
compounds. 

603.  Introduction      to      Graduate      Studies — Organic 
Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  organic  chem- 
istry. 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  fundamen- 
tal topics  in  organic  chemistry. 

605.     The  Literature  of  Chemistry.  2  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  chemistry. 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry,  research 
procedures,  and  directions  which  can  be  found  only  in 
original  articles  and  sources. 

608.     Introduction     to     Graduate     Studies — Analytical 
Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:    An    undergraduate    course    in    analytical 
chemistry. 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  fundamen- 
tal topics  in  analytical  chemistry. 
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609.     Introduction      to      Graduate      Studies — Physical 
Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  course  in  physical  chem- 
istry. 

Analogous  to  Chemistry  602  but  dealing  with  fundamen- 
tal topics  in  physical  chemistry. 

677.  Principles  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  3  to  12 
hours.  (3  hours  per  quarter).  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

678.  Methods  of  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  2  to  8  hours. 
(2  hours  per  quarter).  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

627.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  123  and  one  additional  chemis- 
try course  with  laboratory. 
A  study  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements. 

626.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

627.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  426. 

630.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  442  and  Chemistry  491c  or  con- 
sent of  head  of  department. 

A  survey  of  synthetic  methods  widely  used  in  organic 
syntheses. 

631.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  430. 

A  stuvey  of  modern  physical-organic  chemistry  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  interpretation  of  organic  reactions. 

632.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  431. 

The  determination  and  application  of  structural  princi- 
ples to  organic  compounds. 

647.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  One  or  two  consult- 
ations and  four  or  three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340,  341. 
Identification  of  pure  organic  compounds  and  mixtures. 

642.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.  Two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  342  and  491b. 

644.     Heterocycle  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or  equivalent. 
An  introductory  study  of  the  structure,  spectra,  reactions 
and  synthesis  of  heterocyclic  compounds. 

691a-b-c,  Physical  Chemistry.  12  hours.  4  lectures. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  123,  Physics  229,  and  Mathemat- 
ics 255. 

692.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

693.  Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

694.  Chemical  Kinetics.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

695.  Radiochemistry.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Johnston.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 


696a-b-c.     Experimental  Physical  Chemistry,  a — 1  hour, 
b — 2  hours,  c — 2  hours.  (Staff.) 
Pre-  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  491a-b-c. 
The  treatment  of  experimental  data,  specialized  tech- 
niques and  selected  laboratory  experiments. 

697     Introductory  Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

707.     Glass  Blowing.  1  to  3  hours.  (Mr.  Epperson.) 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  science  with  lab. 
Training  in  how  to  make  simple  scientific  glass  apparatus 
and  repairs. 

703.  Chemistry  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Experience  as  elementary  school  teacher; 
open  only  to  advanced  students  in  elementary  education 
without  previous  training  in  chemistry. 
An  introductory  study  of  basic  topics  in  chemistry  specif- 
ically selected  for  application  at  the  elementary  school 
level. 

775.     Development  of  Chemical  Theories.  (For  credit  on 
Master  of  Education  degree  only.)  5  lectures.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  20  hours  in  natural  science. 
The  evolution  of  chemical  theories  from  the  Greek  peri- 
od to  the  present.  Limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master 
of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  education. 

722.     Inorganic  Preparations.  One  or  two  lecture  and 

four  or  three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122  and  two  other  chemistry 

courses  with  laboratory. 

Selected  syntheses  of  inorganic  compounds. 

725.     Chemistry  for  Teachers.  (For  credit  on  Master  of 
Education  degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  period  per  week  each  quarter.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of  phys- 
ical science. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide 
field  of  modern  chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  gener- 
al science  and  high  school  chemistry.  Limited  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

740.  Organic  Chemistry  for  Teachers.  (For  credit  on 
Master  of  Education  degree  only.)  Four  lectures  or  recita- 
tions and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  each  quarter. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  chemistry  and  20  hours  of  phys- 
ical or  biological  sciences. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  over  a  wide 
field  of  modern  chemistry  to  prepare  for  teaching  gener- 
al science  and  high  school  chemistry.  Limited  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Master  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  education. 

780.     Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.  Two  lectures 
and  three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  and  381. 
The  use  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments  for  analy- 
sis. 

787.     Chemical  Instrumentation.  Two  lectures  and  one 

laboratory  period.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

877.     Chemical  Seminar.  1  to  18  hours.  (Staff.) 

827a.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  chemistry  with  laboratory. 
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527b.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  821a. 

827c.     Modern  Inorganic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  821b. 

824.     Current   Topics  in   Inorganic  Chemistry.  3  to  21 

hours;  3  hours  per  quarter. 

Lectures  or  lectures  and  laboratories. 

831a.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342  or  equivalent. 

831b.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831a  or  equivalent. 

837c.     Modern  Organic  Theory.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831b  or  equivalent. 

834.     Current    Topics   in   Organic   Chemistry.   5   to   30 
hours.  (5  hours  per  quarter.)  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  831c  or  consent  of  head  of  de- 
partment. 

840.     Advanced  Organic  Synthesis.  Two  consultations 

and  three  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  342. 

Selected  advanced  syntheses  will  be  studied  historically 

and  in  the  laboratory. 

849.     Introduction  to  Research.  One  consultation  and 
four  library  or  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  427  or  442  or  580  or  491c. 


881a.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c. 

881b.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881a. 

887c.     Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881b. 

884.     Current  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  3  to  21 
hours.  (3  hours  per  quarter.)  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  881a  and  b. 

897b.     Chemical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  492. 

895a.     Advanced  Quantum  Chemistry  I.  3  hours.  (Mr. 

Handler.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  491c  or  equivalent. 

895b.     Quantum  Chemistry.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Handler.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemfstry  493. 

895c.     Statistical  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  (Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Handler.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  492. 

895e.     Molecular  Structure.  3  hours.  (Mr.  King.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  895b. 

900.     Chemical  Research.  1  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 

907.     Problems  in  Chemistry.  1  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 
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CLASSICS 


J.  W.  Alexander 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  Latin  and  Greek  leading  to 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree.  A  student  may  choose  Latin  or 
Greek  as  one  of  his  languages  in  the  program  leading  to 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  comparative  literature. 

Reading  knowledge  of  a  language  other  than  Latin  or 
Greek  is  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

600.     Advanced  Reading  Course  in  Latin.  (Mr.  Best.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  Latin. 
Reading  in  Latin  authors;  review  of  grammar;  history  of 
Latin  literature. 

600.     Advanced  Reading  Course  in  Greek.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  Greek. 

670.     Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Prerequisite:  Two  quarters  or  equivalent  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin. 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  phonologies  and 
morphologies  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  emphasis  on  the 
positions  of  these  two  languages  within  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean language  family  and  their  importance  for  Indo-Eu- 
ropean linguistics. 

626.  Greek  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  survey  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

627.  Roman  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  survey  of  Roman  history  to  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire. 


656.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
A  study  of  Homer  in  translation  emphasizing  his  influ- 
ence on  later  European  literature.  Analysis  of  the  epic  as 
a  literary  form;  reading  of  selected  epics  of  other  periods. 

657.  Classical  Drama.  (Mr.  Best.) 

A  study  in  translation  of  tragedies  and  comedies  surviv- 
ing from  ancient  Greece  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  influence  of  dramatic  forms  and  varia- 
tions in  themes  of  classic  origin.  Reading  of  Greek  and 
Roman  plays  and  selected  plays  of  other  literatures  cho- 
sen for  comparison. 

658.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation.  (Mr.  Nethercut.) 
Detailed  study  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  emphasizing  Catullus  and  Vergil  and  their  Hellenis- 
tic background. 

800.     Seminar.  (Staff.) 

800.     Latin  Seminar.  (Staff.) 

807.     Greek  Civilization.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  classics, 
modern  languages  or  literature. 

Survey  of  Greek  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a 
selected  topic  for  special  study;  readings  in  Greek  litera- 
ture in  translation.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required. 

802.     Roman  Civilization.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  approved  advanced  courses  in 
classics,  modern  languages  or  literature. 
Survey  of  Roman  civilization,  with  emphasis  placed  on  a 
selected  topic  for  special  study;  readings  in  Roman  litera- 
ture in  translation.  Knowledge  of  Latin  not  required. 

930.     Thesis. 


Classics  /71 


COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE 


(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Foreign  language  requirements:  M.A.,  fluent  reading 
knowledge  of  one  and  good  knowledge  of  another;  Ph. 
D.,  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  two  and  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  a  third,  one  of  the  three  being  a  classical  knowl- 
edge. 

Students  in  the  comparative  literature  department  do 
part  of  their  work  in  this  department  and  part  in  the 
departments  of  the  various  literatures.  The  M.A.  requires 
forty  hours  of  courses  plus  a  thesis  on  a  comparative 
topic.  The  Ph.D.  has  no  specified  number  of  hours,  but 
requires  four  fields  of  concentration:  (1)  a  major  litera- 
ture, (2)  a  minor  literature,  (3)  a  literary  period  of  genre 
in  Occidental  literature  generally,  (4)  anything  relevant 
except  a  duplication  of  (3).  Thus  the  fourth  area  can  be 
a  third  literature,  a  period  (if  the  third  was  a  genre),  or 
a  relevant  subject  outside  of  literature,  such  as  aes- 
thetics, art  or  music  history,  or  history.  The  student  is  also 
expected  to  have  a  general  familiarity  with  Occidental 
literature,  and,  regardless  of  his  particular  specializa- 
tions, a  good  knowledge  of  the  major  literary  works 
specified  in  a  doctoral  reading  list.  The  dissertation  must 
be  on  a  comparative  topic. 

The  prospective  student  in  comparative  literature 
should  look  over  the  announcements  of  the  offerings  in 
the  departments  of  the  individual  literatures  in  which  he 
is  interested,  as  well  as  those  of  the  comparative  litera- 
ture department. 

Prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  of  the  following 
courses  is  a  fluent  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

607.  Renaissance  European  Literature.  (Miss  Carpen- 
ter.) 

A  survey  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  (Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Germanic,  and  English),  1450-1600,  with 
emphasis  on  literary  types  and  prevailing  ideas.  Reading 
of  representative  works. 

608.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  Western  Literature. 
(Mr.  Peer.) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Ro- 
manticism in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  with  reading 
of  selected  literature  and  criticism. 


609.     Modern  Continental  Poetry.  (Mr.  Harrison.) 

A  study  of  experimental  trends  in  lyric  poetry  of  Western 

Europe  from  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

677.     Medieval  Narrative.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
A  study  of  the  types  of  medieval  narrative — epic,  ro- 
mance, saga,  beast-epic,  fabliau,  and  exemplum — with 
reading  and  analysis  of  outstanding  examples. 

613.     Satire  in  European  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
A  comparative  study  of  satire  as  a  literary  type.  Its  history 
in  Western  literature  will  be  traced,  and  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  various  types  and  periods  will  be  studied  in 
detail. 

677.     The  Twentieth  Century  Novel.  (Mr.  Harrison.) 
A  study  of  the  European  novel  since  World  War  I. 

622.     Development  of  Realism  in  Modern  Drama  and 
Literature.  (Miss  Waal.)  (See-  Drama  622.) 
Prerequisite:   Two  senior  division  courses   in    English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or  compara- 
tive literature. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century.  Empha- 
sis on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

630.     History  of  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  literary  criticism 

from  Plato  and  Aristotle  through  T.  S.  Eliot. 

657.     Music  and  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aes- 
thetics of  music  and  literature. 

656.  Homer  and  the  Epic  Tradition.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
(See  Classics  656). 

657.  Classical  Drama.  (Mr.  Alexander.)  (See  Classics 
657.) 

802a, b.     Seminar  in  Literary  Periods  and  Genres.  (Staff.) 

870.  Problems  in  Comparative  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown.) 
A  consideration  of  some  problem  or  group  of  closely 
related  problems  in  comparative  literature,  with  special 
attention  to  methodology,  bibliography,  and  the  proc- 
esses of  research. 

813a,b.     Seminar  in  Literary  Themes  and  Types.  (Staff.) 


72/ Courses  of  Instruction 


827.      The  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Miss  Waal.)  840.     Problems  in  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence         A  research  course  that  will  involve  the  working  out  by 

on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century.  individual  students  of  specific  problems  of  literary  criti- 

822.     The  Plays  of  August  Strindberg.  (Miss  Waal.)  cism  usual|Y  cu,,in8  acro"  natlonal  boundaries. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their  influ-         898.     Readings  in  Comparative  Literature.  5-15  hours. 

ence  on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century.  (Staff.) 

Independent  reading,  with  regular  conferences  and  re- 
ports, in  some  aspects  of  comparative  literature. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 


Comparative  Literature   73 


DAIRY  SCIENCE 


H.  B.  Henderson 

(Dairy  Science  Building  and  Livestock-Poultry  Building, 

South  Campus) 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  are  of- 
fered in  all  general  areas  of  dairy  manufacturing  and 
dairy  production.  These  programs  are  flexible  enough  to 
interest  students  who  may  want  to  consider  the  M.S. 
degree  as  a  terminal  degree  and  also,  are  designed  to 
accommodate  those  graduates  who  want  to  use  the  M.S. 
degree  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Two  programs  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  dairy 
manufacturing  are  offered.  One,  offered  jointly  with  the 
food  science  department,  gives  a  degree  in  food  science 
and  dairy  manufacturing.  The  second  is  in  animal  science 
products.  Emphasis  may  be  in  either  the  chemistry  or 
microbiology  of  dairy  products.  One  foreign  language  is 
required. 

Two  separate  doctoral  programs  are  available  to  dairy 
science  graduates,  both  offered  jointly  with  other  de- 
partments. One  leads  to  a  Ph.D.  in  animal  nutrition  and 
is  in  cooperation  with  the  animal  and  poultry  science 
departments.  The  second  leads  to  a  Ph.D.  in  animal  sci- 
ence with  emphasis  on  either  breeding,  nutrition,  phy- 
siology, or  animal  products  (meat,  milk,  etc.) 

Prospective  graduate  students  who  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered for  assistantships  or  fellowships  must  file  complet- 
ed applications  and  GRE  scores  with  the  Graduate  Office 
by  February  15.  Successful  candidates  receiving  depart- 
mental assistantships  normally  begin  their  programs  on 
)uly  1;  those  receiving  Graduate  School  assistantships,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter. 

677.  Microbiology.  For  Sanitarians.  (See  Microbiology 
611)  (Mr.  White.) 

672.  Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods.  (See  Mi- 
crobiology 612)  (Mr.  White.) 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  636) 
(Mr.  Lowrey.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  637) 
(Mr.  Fuller.) 

697.     Artificial  Insemination.  2  hours.  (Mr.  Fosgate.) 
Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  Science  379 
or  390  or  equivalents. 


A  study  of  the  genetic  improvement  resulting  from  the 
use  of  artificial  insemination,  the  biochemistry  of  semen, 
reproductive  physiology,  and  the  principles  underlying 
the  dilution,  freezing,  and  storage  of  semen  at  low  temp- 
eratures. Emphasis  is  placed  on  cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 

693.     Milk  Secretion.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Fosgate.) 
Prerequisite:  Veterinary  Medicine  310,  Dairy  Science  379, 
390,  or  equivalents. 

The  application  of  certain  fundamentals  of  anatomy,  bio- 
chemistry, and  physiology  to  a  study  of  milk  secretion. 
The  relationship  of  various  farm  practices  to  maximum 
milk  yields  will  be  discussed  from  the  fundamental 
standpoint. 

800.     Dairy  Chemistry.  (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  350,  389  and  394  or  equiva- 
lents. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  fundamental  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  basic 
laws  concerning  factors  that  affect  the  chemical  com- 
positions, pH,  viscosity,  surface  tension  and  coagulation 
of  milk  will  be  studied.  The  course  will  consist  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  surveys  of  literature,  and  special  re- 
ports. 

807.  The  Nutritional  Properties  of  Dairy  Products.  (Mr. 
Loewenstein.) 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  800.  Chemistry  451,  or  equiv- 
alents. 

A  study  of  the  basic  nutritional  properties  of  the  constit- 
uents of  milk  and  milk  products  and  the  effect  of  proc- 
essing and  storage  methods  upon  these  nutritive  values. 

802.  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Dairy  Products.  (Mr. 
Loewenstein.) 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  801,  Chemistry  451,  or  equivalents. 
Theory  and  practice  in  analytical  methods  used  for  con- 
trol and  research  in  dairy  chemistry;  analysis  of  milk  fat, 
proteins,  lactose,  lactalbumin,  lactoglobulin  and  miner- 
als; methods  of  determining  hydrolytic  and  oxidative 
rancidity;  factors  involving  rennin  action,  surface  ten- 
sion, viscosity  and  freezing  point  determinations.  The 
course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  assignments. 


74/Courses  of  Instruction 


803.  Physical  Chemistry  of  Dairy  Products.  (Mr.  Loew- 
enstein.) 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  802,  Chemistry  390,  or  equiv- 
alents. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  concerning  oxidation- 
reduction  potentials,  surface  tension,  absorption,  plas- 
ticity, isoelectric  point  of  proteins,  colloidal  properties  of 
milk  constituents,  emulsions,  and  molecular  dispersions 
as  related  to  milk  and  milk  products. 

805-806.  Special  Problems  in  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and 
Management.  10  hours.  (Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fosgate,  Mr.  Clif- 
ton.) 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  390,  392,  and  394  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  study  of  research  work  on  the  subject  with  special 
problems  to  be  selected. 

810a-b-c.     Seminar  in  Dairy  Science.  1  hour  each  quarter 

with  maximum  of  6  hours  totl  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  major  professor. 

Weekly   meetings  devoted   to  discussions  of  research 

problems. 


879.     Advanced  Dairy  Technology.  (Mr.  Loewenstein.) 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Science  800,  Physics  334,  or  equiva- 
lents. 

A  study  of  basic  chemical,  physical,  bacteriological  and 
mechanical  problems  involved  in  the  engineering  and 
design  of  dairy  processing  equipment;  theories  of  heat 
transfer,  thermodynamics;  thermal  properties  of  solids 
and  liquids;  properties  of  metals;  utilization  of  high  pres- 
sures, partial  vacuums  and  mechanical  principles  as  af- 
fecting design,  construction  and  operation  of  dairy 
equipment. 

820.  Dairy  Technology  Problems.  (Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Fos- 
gate, Mr.  White,  Mr.  Loewenstein.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  graduate  courses  in  dairy  science  or 
equivalents,  and  the  consent  of  the  major  professor. 
A  special  course  for  students  qualified  to  carry  out  indi- 
vidual projects  in  dairy  production,  bacteriology  or  man- 
ufacturing. Work  is  done  independently  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  classes.  The  course  is  available  only  to  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
major  professor. 

930.  Research  and  Thesis  in  Dairy  Science.  5  to  50 
hours. 


Dairy  S  iem  e   75 


DRAMA  AND 
THEATRE 


L.  M.  Ballew 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  Minimum  of  one  for- 
eign language. 

Graduate  work  in  drama  and  theatre  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  dramatic  literature, 
theatre  history  and  criticism.  An  M.A.  or  M.F.A.  is  offered 
in  preparation  for  doctoral  work.  Facilities  include  the 
Fine  Arts  Auditorium  and  the  Laboratory  Theatre.  Exten- 
sive library  facilities  including  several  collections  are 
available.  Interdepartmental  research  may  be  arranged  in 
classics,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  compara- 
tive literature. 

Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  should 
complete  their  application  with  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  Department  of  Drama  and  Theatre  before  February 
15. 

600.     Playwriting. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Elementary  laboratory  course  in  playwriting,  including 

study  and  practice  in  writing  for  the  modern  stage. 

607.  Early  American  Drama  and  Theatre.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 
drama  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  literature  and  theatrical  history 
of  this  country  from  the  17th  century  to  World  War  I. 

604.  Development  of  Realism  in  Modern  Drama  and 
Literature.  (See  Comparative  Literature  622.)  (Miss  Waal.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  courses  in  English,  drama,  clas- 
sics, modern  foreign  languages,  or  comparative  litera- 
ture. 

The  development  of  realism  in  the  19th  century.  Empha- 
sis on  theatre  arts  and  major  plays  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

620     History  of  the  Theatre.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  clas- 
sics or  drama  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and  the  growth 
of  drama  from  Greece  through  Shakespeare. 

627.     History  of  the  Theatre.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 
drama. 


The  dvelopment  of  the  physical  theatre  and  written 
drama  from  the  Elizabethan  period  to  Ibsen. 

623.     History  of  the  Theatre.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 

drama. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  physical  theatre  and 

related  plays  from  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

629.     Play  Analysis.  (Mr.  Longman.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English  or 
drama  or  consent  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  problems  of  form,  struc- 
ture and  style  of  a  number  of  selected  plays. 

633.  Period  Dress,  Manners  and  Movements  for  the 
Theatre.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  333  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  study  of  costuming  for  major  theatrical  pe- 
riods of  the  past  in  relation  to  respective  types  of  drama 
and  to  the  history  of  fashion  including  manners,  move- 
ments and  customs. 

640.  Dramatic  Literature  From  Classical  Greece  to  the 
Renaissance.  (Mr.  Peyroux.) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  222,  300  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  dramatic  literature  from  classical  Greece  to 
1600.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theme,  struc- 
ture, style  and  influence  of  the  most  representative  plays 
of  the  period. 

647.  Dramatic  Literature  From  the  Renaissance  to  Mid- 
Nineteenth  Century.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  222,  300,  440  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  of  dramatic  literature  from  1600  to  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  A  continuation  of  Drama  640.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theme,  structure,  style  and 
influence  of  the  most  representative  plays  of  the  period. 

648.  Afro-American  Drama.  (Mr.  Longman.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  black  theatre  in  American  and  its  dramatic 
literature. 


76/ Courses  of  Instruction 


657.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Research  in  Drama.  3 
hours.  (Miss  Waal.) 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  drama  and  theatre  including  types 
of  research  studies,  bibliographical  resources,  and  tech- 
niques involved. 

665.  Modern  Drama.  (See  English  665.)  (Mr.  Free  and 
Mr.  Thurman.) 

686.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose  and  Poetry.  (Mrs. 
Head.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  ed- 
ucation, speech  or  drama. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  for  effective 
oral  reading  of  lyric  and  narrative  literature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  vocal  flexibility  through  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems in  phrasing  and  emphasis. 

687.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  (Mrs. 
Head.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  ed- 
ucation, speech  or  drama. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  techniques,  and  principles  of  inter- 
pretation of  drama  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  oral 
interpreter  and  actor.  Development  of  oral  skills  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  Reader's  Theatre  scripts. 

705a,b,c.     Applied  Drama  Laboratory.  1  hour. 

Assigned  laboratory,  under  faculty  supervision,  in  con- 
junction with  departmental  organizations. 

706a,  b,  c.  Drama  Performance.  1  hour. 
Limited  to  students  who  qualify  for  major  assignments 
with  University  Theatre,  Children's  Theatre,  Creative 
Dramatics,  Reader's  Theatre  and  related  departmental 
organizations  under  faculty  supervision  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Drama  and 
Theatre. 

777.     Theatre  Management.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
A  critical  examination  of  theatre  management.  A  survey 
of  the  organization  of  various  non-professional  theatres 
and  promotional  and  managerial  procedures. 

730.  Play  Production  for  the  High  School  Teacher.  (Mr. 
Camp.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  and/ 
or  drama  or  secondary  education. 
Techniques  and  methods  for  meeting  the  problems  of 
play  selection  and  play  production  in  the  secondary 
school.  Suggested  elective  for  all  teachers  of  English  in 
high  school. 

731.  Technical  Problems.  (Mr.  Camp.) 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  courses  in  drama. 
Advanced  study  of  the  theory  and  styles  of  design  (light- 
ing, setting,  costuming)  in  the  theatre  with  special  em- 
phasis   on    the   techniques   of   collaboration    between 
director  and  technical  director. 

733.     Stage  Costume  Design  and  Research.  (Mr.  Kesler.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Research  studies  and  techniques  with  application  to  the 
design  of  theatrical  costumes. 

735.     Scene  Design.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  dvision  courses  in  art  or  drama 
and  course  in  advanced  drafting  or  drawing.  Lecture- 
laboratory  course. 

The  principles  and  techniques  of  scene  design  and  scene 
painting.    Development    of   floor   plans,   sketches   and 


scaled  models.  Suggested  elective  for  majors  in  the  visual 
arts. 

736.  Stage  Lighting.  Lecture-laboratory  course.  (Mr. 
Camp.) 

Study  of  problems  of  lighting  in  the  theatre;  lighting 
instruments,  lighting  control;  operation  of  lighting 
equipment.  Practical  assignments  in  the  University  The- 
atre and  Laboratory  Theatre. 

743.  Fundamentals  of  TV  Directing.  (See  Journalism 
743.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  appli- 
cable to  both  commercial  and  educational  TV.  Includes 
the  principles  and  techniques  of  camera  shots,  audio  and 
video  switching,  and  creative  interpretation.  Each  stu- 
dent directs  exercises  utilizing  professionally-equipped 
color  television  studios. 

744.  Television  Acting  and  Performing.  (See  Journalism 
744.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to  profession- 
al television. 

745.  Advanced  TV  Directing.  (See  Journalism  745.) 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  television  and  theatre 
directing  with  emphasis  on  adapting  the  principles  of 
theatre  directing  to  the  television  medium. 

746.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-TV-Film.  (See  Journal- 
ism 746.) 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  creative  study  of  all  aspects  of  television 
directing  and  production.  Students  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce and  direct  projects  of  their  own  creation  during  the 
quarter.  Students  are  permitted  to  emphasize  their  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  their  own  interest. 

750.     Acting  Ill-Advanced  Acting.  (Mr.  Wolak.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  150  or  250. 

Lab-discussion  course  meeting  ten  hours  per  week,  em- 
phasizing role  analysis,  characterization  and  ensemble 
acting. 

760.     Play  Directing.  (Mr.  Ballew.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing  in 
the  modern  theatre  dealing  with  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  theatre,  analysis  of  plays  for  production,  play  se- 
lection and  play  casting. 

767.  Play  Directing.  Laboratory.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
The  production  of  plays  in  the  Laboratory  Theatre  with 
students  in  the  course  serving  as  directors  for  the  pro- 
ductions. Each  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play  during 
the  quarter  and  submit  a  detailed  director's  prompt 
script  of  the  production. 

785.  Television  Producing.  (See  Journalism  785.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This 
course  will  be  concerned  with  writing,  planning,  lighting 
and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and  sound.  Students 
will  have  practical  experience  following  production 
steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a  project  of  their  own 
creation. 
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792.     Creative  Dramatics  for  Children.  (Mrs.  Quinn.) 
A  thorough  study  of  the  theories,  principles,  and  tech- 
niques in  original  dramatizations  for  children.  Prepara- 
tion for  students  who  wish  to  do  creative  work  in  drama 
with  children.  Practical  laboratory  experience. 

794.  Introduction  to  Children's  Theatre.  (Mrs.  Quinn.) 
A  course  in  the  theories  and  techniques  of  children's 
theatre.  The  entire  production  procedure,  including  play 
selection,  play  analysis,  and  directing  techniques,  will  be 
emphasized.  Practical  laboratory  experience. 

607.  Seminar  in  Modern  American  Drama.  (Mr.  Long- 
man.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama  or 
English. 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama: 
Eugene  O'Neill  to  the  present. 

802.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  Drama.  (Mr.  Long- 
man.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  drama  or 
English. 

Seminar  discussion  and  reports  in  contemporary  drama: 
Henrik  Ibsen  to  the  present. 

808.     Seminar  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 
An  intensive  study  of  the  text,  criticism,  and  production 
history  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

810.     Seminar  in  Comedy.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  representative  types  and  critical  theory,  from 
ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

877.     Seminar  in  Tragedy.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  tragedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific  em- 
phasis on  representative  types  and  critical  theory,  from 
ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

812.     Seminar  in  Tragi-Comedy.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  tragi-comedy  as  a  dramatic  form  with  specific 
emphasis  on   representative  types  and   critical   theory 
from  ancient  Greece  to  the  20th  century. 

820.     Seminar  in  Theater  History.  (Mr.  Kahan.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  problems  in  the  study  of  theater  history. 

847.     7~he  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen.  (Miss  Waal.) 
Prerequisite:   Two   senior   division   courses   in   English, 
drama,  classics,  modern  foreign  languages  or  compara- 
tive literature. 

A  study  of  the  plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  their  influence 
on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 

842.     The  Plays  of  August  Strindberg.  (Miss  Waal.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  clas- 
sics, modern  foreign  languages  or  comparative  literature. 
A  study  of  the  major  plays  of  August  Strindberg  and  their 
influence  on  the  drama  of  the  20th  century. 


886.     Seminar  in  Oral  Interpretation.  (Mrs.  Head.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  686,  687  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  theories,  techniques  and  conventions  of 
Reader's  Theatre  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  scripts. 

900.     Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in  Drama. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  graduate  courses  in  drama  or  English. 

Individual  directed  study  under  faculty  supervision  on 

research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

907.     Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in  Drama. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  graduate  courses  in  drama  or  English. 

Individual  directed  study  under  faculty  supervision  on 

research  problems  in  drama  and  theatre. 

927.     M.F.A.  Project.  3-5  hours.  (Staff.) 

930.     M.A.  Thesis/Dissertation.  (Staff.) 

933.     Seminar  in  Stage  Costume  Design.  (Mr.  Kesler.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  733. 

Advanced  problems  and  historical  styles  in  theatrical 
costumes.  Projects  in  design  of  costumes  for  specific 
theatre  productions. 

935.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Scene  Design.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  334  and  535. 

Advanced  study  of  techniques  and  resources  of  scene 
design,  dealing  with  principles  and  practices  of  render- 
ing and  composition,  design  research  and  styles  of  scene 
design. 

936.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Stage  Lighting.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  334  and  536. 

Advanced  study  of  theory  and  practice  of  stage  lighting, 
dealing  with  advanced  forms  of  circuitry  and  control 
equipment,  design  and  execution  of  light  plots  for  com- 
plex stage  productions  and  methods  of  lighting  applied 
in  varying  forms  of  theatrical  presentation. 

950.     Projects  in  Acting.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  750. 

An  advanced  course  emphasizing  characterization,  play 
analysis  and  performance  techniques  in  modern,  classi- 
cal and  period  plays.  Performance  and  research  projects 
are  required. 

960.     Advanced  Play  Directing.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Drama  760  and  761. 

Lab-lecture  course  dealing  with  theories  and  techniques 

of  directing.  Students  under  supervision  will  experiment 

with  various  approaches  and  direct  scenes  from  world 

drama. 

967.     Play  Directing:  Periods  and  Styles.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Drama  760,  761,  960. 
Lab-lecture  course  emphasizing  methods  of  directing 
plays  from  major  periods,  including  classical,  Elizabe- 
than, Neoclassical,  and  major  styles,  such  as  naturalistic, 
expressionistic  and  absurdist. 
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EDUCATION 


Huey  B.  Long 

(Aderhold  Building,  South  Campus) 

Upon  acceptance,  the  graduate  majors  in  education  are 
assigned  to  departments  by  the  director  of  graduate  stu- 
dies, College  of  Education.  Department  chairmen  will 
assign  a  major  professor.  At  this  time  the  student  will  be 
furnished  detailed  information  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  the  graduate  degree  for  which  he  or  she  wishes 
to  become  a  candidate. 

Credit  earned  by  registration  through  the  Area  Teacher 
Education  Services  may  be  applied  toward  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  and  Special- 
ist in  Education  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  quarter  hours, 
provided  the  student  has  been  or  is  later  admitted  to 
resident  graduate  study  in  Athens. 

Ed.D.  enrollees  are  required  to  register  for  a  minimum 
of  three  quarter  hours  in  899. 

COMMON  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  various  programs 
and  departments  of  the  College  of  Education,  with 
change  in  content  and  emphasis  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
gram. These  courses  are  merely  listed  by  title  under  the 
department. 

600.  Special  Problems.  1-10  hours. 
Selected  students  are  permitted  to  secure  specialized 
training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
student's  project  may  involve  intensive  library  investiga- 
tion in  a  special  field  or  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
original  data  pertinent  to  a  given  problem.  Offered  in  all 
departments  as  scheduled. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic growth.  This  course  is  available  in  those  departments 
having  responsibility  for  preparing  subject  matter  spe- 
cialists in  the  public  schools  (e.  g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN,  etc.). 

708.     Curriculum  Planning. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  and  either  teach- 
ing experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Problems  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  course  is  available  in  those  departments 


having  responsibility  for  preparing  subject  matter  spe- 
cialists in  the  public  schools  (e.g.,  EAD,  ECT,  EEN,  etc.). 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

899.     Research  Seminar.  1-10  hours. 

Each  Ed.D.  candidate  is  expected  to  attend  a  seminar 

during  each  quarter  of  residence.  A  minimum  of  three 

quarter  hours  of  credit  is  required. 

A  seminar  for  advanced  students  dealing  with  proposed 

student  research  projects  and  critiques  of  the  literature. 

930.     Thesis  in  Education.  5-50  hours. 

960,  961,  962     Educational  Research.  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  and  advanced 
graduate  standing. 

96J.     Critique  of  Educational  Literature.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  ERS  801. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and 
theoretical  writing  in  the  field  of  education.  Each  student 
will  make  critical  reviews  of  significant  education  litera- 
ture in  the  area  of  his  specialization.  Offered  in  all  de- 
partments as  scheduled. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Education. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education  sig- 
nificantly related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work   program;  class  or  conference  study  of 

problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 

time  in  application  of  principles  to  regular  job. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  major  professor. 

Supervised   practice   in   approved   institutional   setting. 

Close  supervision  will  be  maintained  by  a  member  of  the 

faculty. 


ADMINISTRATION  (EAS) 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Administration.  1  hour. 
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900.     Introduction  to  School  Administration. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  administration 

and  its  contribution  to  the  total  school  program. 

907.     Administration  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and 

administration  of  the  elementary  school. 

902.  Basic  Theories  of  Educational  Administration. 
Study  of  current  theories  of  organization  and  their  appli- 
cation to  educational  administration. 

903.  Administration  of  the  School  Curriculum. 
Problems  of  the  curriculum  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

904.  School  Data  Processing. 

An  application  of  data  processing  to  school  problems, 
such  as  master  scheduling,  records,  and  accounting. 

905.  Administration  of  State  and  Local  School  Systems. 
Fundamentals  of  state  and  local  public  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration;  relation  of  state  and  local  school 
systems  of  federal  agencies. 

906.  Personnel  Administration. 

Principles  and  policies  governing  employer-employee 
relationships  in  the  public  schools. 

907.  The  School  Plant. 

An  overview  of  the  relationship  of  the  school's  physical 
environment  to  the  curriculum  and  its  impact  on  pupil 
learning. 

908.  Simulation  and  Decision  Making  in  Educational 
Administration. 

Study  of  the  components  of  an  information-decision  sys- 
tem with  an  emphasis  on  problem  identification  and 
analysis;  includes  operations  research  methodology, 
PERT,  linear  programming,  and  simulation  with  educa- 
tional applications. 

909.  School  Finance. 

Problems  and  issues  involved  in  financing  the  public 
schools. 

970.     School  Business  Management. 
An  overview  of  business  functions  in  school  administra- 
tion. 

977.     School  Law. 

Legal  principles  applicable  to  public  education,  the  legal 
structure  of  the  public  school  system;  legal  problems 
related  to  teacher  and  student  personnel. 

972.  International  Education. 

Survey  of  selected  foreign  school  systems  and  influences 
affecting  those  systems. 

973.  Trends  and  Issues  in  Educational  Administration. 
Study  of  selected  problems  and  issues  in  educational 
administration. 

974.  The  School  As  a  Social  System. 

Education  viewed  as  one  social  system  within  the  matri- 
ces of  other  social  systems  that  currently  define  "the 
American  scene." 

975.  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Duties  of  the  school  principal  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  secondary  schools. 

979.     Planning  for  Education. 

The  relationship  of  planning  concepts,  principles,  and 
approaches  to  system  level  administration  including  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  planning  for  a  comprehen- 
sive educational  program. 


920.  Planning  and  Programming  of  Educational  Facili- 
ties. 

Planning  principles  and  strategies  are  reviewed;  princi- 
ples, concepts,  processes  and  practices  or  planning  and 
programming  educational  facilities  are  studied. 

929.  Politics  of  Education. 

Examines  local,  state,  federal  and  non-governmental  po- 
litical forces  operating  on  the  public  schools. 

930.  Thesis  in  Administration. 

939.  Educational  Administration  and  School  Desegre- 
gation. 

This  course  is  designed  to  create  awareness  among 
school  administrators  of  educational  problems  which  ar- 
ise in  school  desegregation  and  how  to  cope  with  them 
effectively. 

960,  961,  962.     Educational  Research  in  Administration. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Administration. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Administration. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Administration. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Administration. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  (EAD) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Adult  Education. 

699.     Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education. 

705.     Methods  in  Adult  Education. 
The  application  of  media,  technology  and  group  me- 
thods in  adult  classrooms  with  special  attention  devoted 
to  the  process  of  education. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  Adult  Education. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education. 
Required  of  all  majors. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Adult  Education. 

Adult  education  programs  in  various  agencies  are  stu- 
died and  visited  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
agency's  functions  and  programs. 

907.     Adult  Education. 

An  overview  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  literature  of  adult  education,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  adult  education  and  a  brief  history 
of  adult  programs. 

930.     Thesis  in  Adult  Education. 

960.     Research  in  Adult  Education:  Adult  Learning. 
Examines  the  social  and  psychological  facets  of  adult 
learning,  theories  of  learning  and  physiological  aspects 
of  aging  in  terms  of  the  adult  student. 

967.  Research  in  Adult  Education:  Contemporary 
Trends  and  Social  Problems. 

The  urban  setting  and  its  influence  on  the  adult  and  on 
adult  education  programs  is  the  focus  of  this  course. 
Strategies  for  coping  with  the  continuing  movement  of 
population  from  rural  to  urban  are  extensively  treated. 

962.     Research  in  Adult  Education:  Administration. 
Duties  of  the  program  administrator,  the  local  coordina- 
tor and  program  directors  are  discussed.  Finance,  record 
keeping  and  leadership  are  discussed  in  context  of  se- 
veral agencies. 
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963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Adult  Education. 
Research  studies,  dissertations  and  journal  articles  in 
adult  education  are  reviewed  by  the  doctoral  student 
near  the  dissertation  stage  in  his  program. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Adult  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Adult  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Praclicum  in  Adult  Education. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
(EAG) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Agricultural  Education. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Agricultural  Education. 

746.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

747.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

748.  Internship  in  Agricultural  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Agricultural  Education. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  Agricultural  Education,  see 

listings  under  Vocational  Education). 

ART  EDUCATION  (EAR) 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Art  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Art  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Art  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Art  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Art  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Art  Education. 
(See  also  the  following  Art  listings) 

723a.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education. 

723b.     Special  Problems  in  Art  Education. 

735.  Philosophy  of  Art  Education. 

736.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Secondary  School. 

737.  Curriculum  Development  in  Art  Education. 

739.  Supervision  of  Art. 

740.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  School. 

741.  History  of  Art  Education. 

742.  Docentship. 

743.  Readings  in  Art  Education. 

840.  Art  Instruction  in  Higher  Institutions. 

841.  Art  Administration  in  High  Institutions. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  (EBE) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Business  Education.  1-10  hours. 
(Staff.) 

699.     Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education.  1  hour. 
(Staff.) 

707.     Theory  and  Principles  in  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing. (Staff.) 

Teaching  theory,  psychological  principle  of  skill  build- 
ing, materials  development  and  evaluation. 


702.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Basic  Business  Subjects 
for  Teachers.  (Staff.) 

Organization,  unit  development,  objectives,  standards, 
evaluation,  textbooks,  materials,  special  teaching  tech- 
niques, motivation,  individual  differences  in  the  teach- 
ing of  basic  business  courses. 

703.  Advanced  Office  Practice  and  Machines  for 
Teachers.  (Staff.) 

Organization,  unit  development,  objectives,  standards, 
evaluation,  textbooks,  materials,  equipment,  teaching 
techniques,  individual  differences  in  the  teaching  of  of- 
fice practice  and  machines. 

704.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
counting for  Teachers.  (Staff.) 

A  course  for  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  aimed 
at  helping  to  deal  adequately  with  the  basic  factors  in 
bookkeeping-accounting.  It  also  deals  with  specific  sug- 
gestions for  teaching  selected  subject  matter  areas  in 
bookkeeping-accounting.  Materials,  teaching  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  evaluation  are  emphasized. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 
Problems  and  issues  in  the  field;  evaluation  of  programs 
in  progress,  and  implementation  of  new  programs  in 
business  education. 

707.  Office  Management.  (Staff.) 

Scientific  office  management;  principles,  equipment,  su- 
pervision, information  management,  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, job  organization  and  evaluation,  selection  and 
training  of  office  personnel. 

708.  Data  Processing.  (Staff.) 

A  first  course  in  the  information  science  series  which  will 
prepare  the  graduate  student  to  teach  business  data 
processing  at  the  introductory  level  and  prepare  him 
with  the  required  background  to  successfully  pursue  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  field  of  data  processing.  Includes 
coding  structures,  recording  media,  hardware  and 
overview  of  programming  languages. 

777.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
(Staff.) 

Theory,  construction  of  educational  tests  including  crite- 
rion selection  and  development,  item  construction,  item 
analysis,  test  validation;  use  of  standardized  tests  in  bus- 
iness education  subjects. 

772.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational  Business  Ed- 
ucation. (Staff.) 

Principles  and  philosophy  of  vocational  education  as  rel- 
ated to  business  and  office  education;  concepts  and 
processes  for  development  of  vocational  approach  to 
curriculum  design  and  instruction. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Business  Educa- 
tion. (Staff.) 

776.  (Home  Economics)  Family  Finance  Education. 
(Staff.) 

Economic  factors  related  to  sound  consumer  education 
and  family  financial  planning;  using  and  accounting  for 
money,  acquiring  financial  resources;  covering  risks;  and 
planning  expenditures.  Development  of  instruction  ma- 
terial for  classroom  use. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 
Principles  underlying  curriculum  design  and  the  process 
and  issues  involved;  analysis  of  recent  curriculum  pro- 
jects and  future  needs. 
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902.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Educa- 
tion. (Staff.) 

Administrative  and  supervisory  relationships  in  state  and 
local  programs,  staff  qualifications,  program  develop- 
ment and  evaluation. 

970.  Coordinating  Work  Experience  Programs  in  Bus- 
iness Education.  (Staff.) 

Planning,  developing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  oc- 
cupational experience  programs  analysis  of  job  as  tex- 
tbook for  planning  and  individualizing  related 
instruction. 

930.     Thesis  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Business  Education. 
(Staff.) 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Business  Education.  (Staff.) 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  AND 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES  (ECP) 

600.     Special  Problems  in  Counselor  Education. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Counselor  Education. 

700.  Fundamentals  of  Guidance  in  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School. 

An  introduction  to  professional  training  for  counselors 
and  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  acquire  an  overview 
of  guidance  functions  in  the  school  program. 

707.     Individual  Appraisal. 

Principles  of  testing,  types  of  scores,  use  of  instruments 
and  methods  of  assessing  abilities,  achievement  levels, 
interests,  attitudes,  developmental  variables,  and  per- 
sonality characteristics.  Use  of  test  and  non-test  data  in 
counseling. 

702.     Case  Study  Techniques. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
The  school  counselor's  role  as  consultant  and  resource 
person  for  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents.  Skills  in 
the  techniques  of  collecting  and  assimilating  data  perti- 
nent to  the  understanding  of  behavior  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  appropriate  intervention  techniques  to 
effect  behavior  change;  practice  in  the  use  of  case  study 
techniques  in  a  school  setting. 

888.     Counseling. 

The  nature  of  counseling;  the  basic  conditions  of  helping 
relationships;  the  effects  on  counseling  of  differences  in 
counselees,  settings,  societal  values,  and  in  the 
counselor's  views  of  role,  values,  goals,  and  theoretical 
approaches.  Counseling  in  educational,  rehabilitation, 
and  employment  settings,  and  in  other  community  agen- 
cies. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Counselor  Education. 

901.     Vocational  Development. 

Career  development  conceptual  formulations;  career  in- 
formation in  teaching  and  counseling;  sequential  deci- 
sion-making processes  and  strategies;  nature,  sources, 
and  functions  of  information  available  to  assist  individ- 
uals in  formulating  goals  and  comprehensive  plans. 


902a.     Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

Prerequisite:  Four  graduate  courses  in  education,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  interrelated  functions  of  the  several  spe- 
cialized pupil  personnel  workers,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  their  role  in  the  total  educational  program,  and 
the  principles  governing  the  scope  of  such  services  in 
adapting  them  to  public  educational  insititutions  of  var- 
ying size. 

902b.  Organization  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 
A  course  for  practicing  and  potential  directors  of  pupil 
personnel  services.  An  examination  of  organizational 
patterns  and  supervisory  responsibilities  of  the  director 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

903.  Principles  of  Student  Personnel  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

An  introduction  and  orientation  to  the  field  of  student 
affairs  work  with  emphasis  upon  its  philosophical,  psy- 
chological and  sociological  foundations  and  primary  ob- 
jectives and  functions  within  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

904.  Advanced  Theories  of  Counseling. 

An  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  counseling  and 
the  implications  for  the  practicing  counselor.  Specific 
attention  is  focused  upon  selected  aspects  of  the  several 
theories  with  consideration  of  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences. 

905.  Principles  of  Croup  Guidance. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Study  and  practice  of  basic  approaches  to  group  guid- 
ance activities  in  relation  to  group  dynamics  goals  and 
objectives;  the  effect  that  particular  group  approaches 
have  upon  the  facilitation  and  development  of  dymanics 
in  groups. 

906.  Theory  and  Procedures  of  Group  Counseling. 
Prerequisite:  ECP  905  or  the  equivalent  and  consent  of 
instructor.  (Concurrent  enrollment  for  two-quarter  se- 
quence with  ECP  986.) 

Basic  group  counseling  theories  with  emphasis  on  tech- 
niques and  application,  ethical  responsibilities,  current 
trends — experimental  opportunities  provided. 

907.  Personal  and  Social  Evaluation  Techniques  for  El- 
ementary Counselors. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  700,  701  and  888  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

The  study  and  laboratory  application  of  methods  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  evaluation  techniques  applicable  in  the 
classroom  and  agency  settings  and  pertinent  to  the  con- 
sulting role  of  counselors.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  applied  behavior  modification  techniques. 

977.  Practices  in  Student  Personnel  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  ECP  903  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Examination  and  experiential  training  for  specific  func- 
tions and  current  practices  of  student  personnel  pro- 
grams in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

973.     Seminar  on  the  College  Student. 
Prerequisite:  Six  graduate  courses  in  education,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology. 

Exploration  in  depth  of  the  ecology  of  the  college  stu- 
dent in  America  today.  Recent  research  and  literature  on 
college  student  characteristics,  values,  personality  and 
cultures  will  be  examined.  Especially  relevant  for  those 
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who  plan  to  hold  teaching  or  administrative  positions  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

920.  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Among 
the  topics  presented  are:  (1)  philosophy  of  rehabilita- 
tion; (2)  historical  development  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion; (3)  legislative  acts  and  amendments;  (4) 
organizational  structure  of  vocational  rehabilitation;  (5) 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  and  speciality  areas; 
(6)  cooperating  agencies  and  community  resources;  (7) 
referral  and  delivery  systems;  (8)  incidence  of  disability; 
(9)  the  rehabilitation  process;  (10)  client  study;  (11)  pro- 
fessional organizations;  and  (12)  professional  issues  and 
ethics. 

921.  Medical  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Disability. 
Prerequisites:  ECP  920  or  EXC  700,  PSY  623  or  651,  or  SOC 
627. 

A  broad  spectrum  view  of  the  incidence  and  nature  of 
disabilities  and  their  functional  limitation  as  related  to 
vocational  objectives.  Emphasis  is  given  to  chronic  dis- 
abling conditions,  treatment,  functional  limitations, 
prognosis,  and  vocational  significance  of  these  disabili- 
ties. The  medical  aspects  are  presented  by  staff  and  con- 
sulting specialists  in  medicine.  The  medical  specialties 
covered  include  cardiology;  chest  diseases;  internal 
medicine;  orthopedics,  neurology  and  psychiatry,  with 
special  attention  given  to  residual  function,  treatment 
methodology,  prognosis,  and  counselor-physician  rela- 
tionships. 

930.     Thesis. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Counselor  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Counseling. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Counselor  Education. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education, 
significantly  related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Counselor  Education. 
A  field  course  with  emphasis  upon  the  role  and  function 
of  the  guidance  worker  on  the  job.  The  course  provides 
the  student  with  assistance  from  a  staff  member,  a  spon- 
soring counselor,  and  a  group  of  counselors  in  sharing 
problems  and  experiences.  Emphases  in  settings  in  guid- 
ance, group  procedures,  rehabilitation,  higher  educa- 
tion, employment  counseling. 

973,  974,  975.     Research  Internship  in  Counseling. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Counseling. 
Supervised  experience  in  individual  counseling  in  a  set- 
ting appropriate  to  the  student's  professional  objectives. 

986.  Practicum  in  Group  Counseling. 
Prerequisites:  ECP  906,  980,  or  equivalent  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Supervised  practice  in  group  counseling.  Opportunities 
for  practicum  experiences  in  diverse  settings. 

987,  988,  989.  Practicum  in  Student  Personnel  in  Higher 
Education. 

Supervised  practice  in  a  specific  program  within  the  divi- 
sion of  student  affairs  at  the  University  or  at  another 
institution  of  higher  learning.  Practical  work  and  obser- 
vation experience  is  offered  with  supervision  by  mem- 
bers of  the  student  affairs  staff.  A  weekly  seminar 
involving  all  practicum  students  is  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty  practicum  coordinator. 


CURRICULUM  AND 
SUPERVISION  (ECS) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Su- 
pervision. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching. 

Instructional  procedures  and  evaluation  of  teaching  in 
terms  of  student  growth. 

706.  Team  Teaching. 

In-depth  study  of  literature  and  research  in  the  field, 
including  human  relations,  curriculum,  organizational 
structure,  and  roles  of  members  in  team  teaching  situ- 
ations. 

800.     Fundamentals  of  the  Curriculum. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  evolution  of  curricula 
in  education. 

807.     Curriculum  Trends. 

Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  equivalent. 

Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors 

which  influence  curriculum  innovations. 

802.  Comparative  International  Curricula. 

A  comparative  study  of  curricula  in  elementary,  second- 
ary and  higher  education  in  selected  representative  types 
of  foreign  countries  in  a  contemporary  and  historical 
framework. 

803.  Technology  in  Curriculum  and  Teaching. 

Study  of  certain  technological  developments  (e.g.,  auto- 
mation, information  transmission,  transportation,  and 
cybernation)  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  public  school 
curricula  and  instruction. 

804.  Theory  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

The  identification,  analysis,  and  synthesis  of  knowledge 
basic  to  the  development  of  curriculum  theory  with  con- 
sideration for  the  design  of  curriculum  strategies. 

899.  Research  Seminar. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning,  Elementary. 

Overview  of  the  school  program  with  emphasis  on  plan- 
ning content  and  processes  in  relation  to  typical  organi- 
zational patterns  prevailing  and  experimental 
instructional  practices  and  curriculum  evaluation. 

907.     Curriculum  Planning,  Secondary. 

921.  Introduction  to  Supervision. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  school  supervision  and 
its  contribution  to  the  total  school  program. 

922.  Supervision  of  Instruction. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  supervi- 
sion and  ways  and  means  of  improving  instruction 
through  supervision. 

923.  Current  Developments  in  Supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  supervision  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

Identification  and  investigation  of  problems  of  supem- 
sion  and  research;  experimentation  in  the  use  of  supervi- 
sory procedures. 

924.  Group  Development. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Croup  process  and  problems  of  group  work,  improving 
behavioral  skills  in  group  leadership  and  membership 
roles,  and  improving  group  planning  and  execution  of 
educational  programs. 
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925.  Issues  and  Theories  in  Supervision. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  supervision  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  forces  impinging  upon  ed- 
ucation and  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  super- 
vision and  curriculum  development. 

926.  Curriculum  Trends,  Advanced. 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  curriculum  and  supervision 
or  approval  of  instructor. 

Trends  in  curriculum  design  and  content  and  factors 
which  influences  curriculum  innovations. 

930.     Thesis. 

960,  961,  962.     Educational  Research. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature. 

965.     Applied  Project. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum. 


700.     Pre-Primary  School  Education. 

Facilities,  equipment,  organization,  and  administration 

of  curricula  in  pre-primary  education. 

707.     Current  Trends  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 
Interdisciplinary  factors  and  research  in  the  education  of 
children  ages  three  to  eight. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  Early  Childhood 
Education. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Early  Childhood  Educaton. 

963.     Critique  of  Educational  Literature  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  (EDE) 

600.     Special  Problems  in  Distributive  Education. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Distributive  Education.  1-10 
hours. 

Each  M.Ed,  candidate  who  plans  to  complete  the  Applied 
Project  should  attend  a  Seminar  prior  to  enrolling  in  EDE 
965.  A  minimum  of  one  quarter  hour  credit  is  rec- 
ommended. 

700.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Sales. 
Directed  work  experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  sales  or  sales-supporting  business. 

707.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience:  Junior 
Management. 

Directed  work  experience  in  cooperating  distributive 
business;  500  hours  in  supervisory  and  junior  manage- 
ment positions. 

702.     Adult  Distributive  Education. 

Objectives,  problems,  organization,  and  promotion  of 

adult  distributive  education  training. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

706.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Distributive  Education. 

A  study  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  principles  of  cur- 
riculum development  in  distributive  education;  study 
and  evaluation  of  curricula  in  various  programs  in  opera- 
tion; procedures,  media,  methods,  and  factors  involved 
in  the  development  of  distributive  education  curricula 
including  DECA  and  new  trends  in  the  field.  Designed 
for  experienced  teachers,  administrators,  post  secondary 
personnel  and  supervisors  of  distributive  education. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Distributive  Ed- 
ucation. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Distributive  Education. 

(For  other  course  offerings  in  distributive  education,  see 

listings  under  Vocational  Education). 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION  (ECE) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Early  Childhood  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  (EAV) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Educational  Media. 
The  following  courses  are  offered  under  the  600  prob- 
lems number:  Selection  of  Media  for  the  Curriculum, 
Photography  in  Instruction,  and  Communication  Theory 
and  the  Instructional  Process. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Media. 

700.  (ELE)  Utilization  of  Audiovisual  Materials. 
Survey  in  selection,  utilization  of  audio-visual  instruc- 
tional media.  Special  emphasis  on  new  developments  in 
educational  technology. 

707.     Preparation  of  Audiovisual  Materials. 
Laboratory  course  in  designing  and  producing  instruc- 
tional media:  transparencies,  slides,  tapes,  and  other  me- 
dia for  instruction. 

702.  Educational  Television  Production. 

Design,  production,  use  of  videotapes  working  with 
closed-circuit,  portable  television  equipment  suitable 
for  school  system  use. 

703.  Educational  Television  Production. 
Prerequisite:  EAV  701. 

Instructional  design  of  media  materials  including  various 
types  of  graphic,  photographic,  and  audio  materials;  de- 
sign of  learning  packages. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Media. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Media. 

901.     Administration  of  Educational  Media  Programs. 
Problems  of  organizing  and  administering  media  mate- 
rials and  equipment.  Emphasis  on  non-print  media  and 
their  accompanying  technology. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Media. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Educational  Media. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Media. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Educational  Media. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Educational  Media. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 
(EPH) 

807.     Philosophy  of  Education. 

A  critical  examination  of  philosophical  questions  con- 
cerning education. 

802.  History  of  Education. 

Persistent  and  recurring  problems  of  education  in  West- 
ern culture. 

803.  American  Higher  Education. 

Theories  and  principles  of  American  higher  education 
and  the  various  types  of  institutions  in  higher  education. 

804.  Pragmatism  and  Education. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  educational  writings  of  Wil- 
liam James,  Charles  S.  Pierce,  and  John  Dewey. 

806.  Social  and  Political  Philosophies  of  Education. 

A  critical  study  of  social  and  political  philosophies  of 
education,  such  as,  those  of  communism,  facism,  and 
various  types  of  democracy. 

807.  Ethics  and  Education. 

Theories  of  value  and  evaluation,  ethical  discourse  and 
argument,  and  other  uses  of  ethics  in  educational  writ- 
ings. 

808.  Contemporary  Philosophies  of  Education. 

A  study  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  as  revealed 
in  current  literature. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Philosophy. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  MEASUREMENT  (EPY) 

607.  Psychology  of  Childhood.  (Ms.  Dekle  and  Mr.  Al- 
len.) 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EPY 
304  or  equivalent. 

Interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  elementary  pupils; 
evaluation  of  their  total  development. 

672.  (Psychology)  Programmed  Instruction.  (Mr.  Ham- 
mock.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  101  or  EPY  304. 

Theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques,  with  practice 
in  writing  a  program. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology.  1 
hour  each  quarter.  (Staff.) 

700.  Tests  and  Measurement.  (Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Stauffer, 
and  Mr.  Coolsby.) 

Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Nature    and    function    of    measurement    in    education, 
teacher-made  and  standardized  tests  and  scales.  Intro- 
ductory statistical  concepts  of  measurement. 

706.     Classroom  Learning  Problems  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  and  Youth.  (Mr.  Torrance.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged children  and  youth,  special  classroom  learning 
problems,  and  classroom  learning  problems  in  integrated 
schools. 


77  7.     Characteristics  of  Gifted  Children  and  Youth.  (Ms. 
Bruch  and  Mr.  Walker.) 
Prerequisites:  EPY  304  and  601. 

Psychological  characteristics  of  children  and  youth  gift- 
ed intellectually,  musically,  artistically,  and  creatively; 
genetic  studies  of  genius. 

800.  Educational  Measurement  Theory.  (Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Bashaw.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  700  and  ERS  811  or  equivalents. 
Treatment  in  depth  of  concepts  of  reliability,  validity, 
error  of  measurement,  score  variance,  and  test  analysis, 
with  emphasis  on  theoretical  issues. 

807.  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  1-10  hours.  (Ms. 
Yeatts.) 

Prerequisite:  ERS  801  and  six  courses  in  education  and 
psychology. 

Techniques  of  child  study;  anecdotal  record,  home  visit- 
ation, simple  projective  techniques,  interviews,  creative 
production. 

802.  Theories  of  Child  Development.  (Ms.  Blaubergs.) 
A  survey  of  recent  literature  in  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment with  special  emphasis  on  early  childhood  experi- 
ences at  home  and  at  school,  peer  relationships, 
socio-cultural  influences,  and  determinants  of  self-con- 
cepts. 

803.  Advanced  Child  Study.  (Ms.  Yeatts.) 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education,  including  EPY 
801. 

Interpretation  of  a  case  record  using  an  organizing 
framework  of  six  processes;  physiological,  affectional, 
peer  group,  socialization,  self-developmental,  self-adjus- 
tive. 

804.  Psychosocial  Adjustment  of  the  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent. (Mr.  White.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  612-802. 

Application  of  psychological  facts  and  principles  to  the 
child's  adjustment  to  varied  classroom  problems  in  rela- 
tion to  social  stimulus  situations. 

870.     Advanced  Adolescent  Psychology.  (Mr.  Schab.) 
Evaluation  of  adolescent  development;   review  of  re- 
search related  to  the  adolescent;  and  assessment  of  theo- 
retical positions  in  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent. 

872.  Seminar  on  the  Psychology  of  Language:  Syntax. 
(Ms.  Blaubergs.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  701,  801,  802,  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  psychology  of  syntactic  and  phonological 
dimensions  of  language  in  the  preprimary  child  empha- 
sizing the  effects  of  maturation  and  "spontaneous"  cul- 
tural instruction.  Problem  of  "units  of  language"  will  be 
investigated  as  well  as  problems  in  the  production  and 
perception  of  syntactic  and  phonological  units. 

813.  Seminar  on  the  Psychology  of  Language:  Seman- 
tics. (Ms.  Blaubergs.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  812  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  semantic  and  pragmatic  dimensions  of 
language  development  emphasizing  the  process  of  form- 
ation of  lexical  categories  and  the  development  of  sign- 
referent  relationships  in  the  preprimary  child.  Develop- 
mental phenomena  will  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
modern  linguistic  semantic  theory,  e.g.,  Katz  and  Fodor, 
and  classical  psychological  research. 

874.     Seminar  on  the  Psychology  of  Language:  Abstract 
and  Figurative  Language.  (Ms.  Blaubergs.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  813  or  equivalent. 
Will  concentrate  on  the  phenomena  of  the  abstract  and 
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figurative  use  of  language.  The  dependency  of  abstrac- 
tion upon  the  concrete,  sign-referent  relationships  will 
be  examined.  Problems  of  complex  verbal  categories  and 
complex  verbal  sequences  will  be  considered.  The  ef- 
fects upon  language  development  of  formal  instruction 
and  maturation  in  the  older  school  child  will  be  ex- 
plored. 

575.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  (Mr.  Kingston 

and  Mr.  White.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  101,  EPY  304  and  two  senior  division 

courses  in  psychology  or  education. 

Applications  of  the  scientific  findings  of  psychology  to 

the  more  complex  problems  of  the  educative  process. 

876.     Problems  in  Educational  Psychology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Specialized  training  in  selected  areas  of  educational  psy- 
chology, e.g.,  individual  differences,  motivation,  evalua- 
tion procedures,  creativity,  pre-school  testing,  etc. 

817.  Psychology  of  Reading.  (Mr.  Kingston.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  401  required;  EPY  802  recommended. 
Psychological  correlates  of  reading  ability  and  disability; 
psychological  bases  for  instructional  methods  and  mate- 
rials. 

818.  Psychology  of  Classroom  Learning.  (Mr.  Tillman 
and  Mr.  Kingston.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  304  and  three  additional  courses  in  the 
area  of  psychology. 

Analytical  study  of  learning  acitivities  in  the  classroom, 
with  reference  to  the  learning  of  school  subjects.  The 
focus  is  on  the  learning  process.  Theories  and  principles 
of  learning  are  related  to  classroom  situations. 

819.  Cognitive  Processes  and  Education.  (Ms.  Yeatts.) 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  learning  theory  or  classroom 
learning. 

Theories  of  cognitive  organization  and  functioning,  ver- 
bal learning,  concept  formation,  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  in  relation  to  educational  programs  and  teaching 
methods  and  materials. 

820.  Learning  Difficulties  of  Gifted  Children  and  Youth. 
(Ms.  Bruch  and  Mr.  Walker.) 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  learning  theory  or  classroom 

learning. 

Special  learning  problems  of  intellectually  gifted  and 

school  learning  difficulties  of  children  specially  gifted  in 

research,  art,  music,  drama,  and  mechanics. 

821.  Strategies  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Disadvantaged. 
(Mr.  White.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  prior  courses  in  educational 
psychology. 

Behavior  in  lower  socioeconomic  homes,  with  concern 
for  racial  and  ethnic  differences.  Strategies  in  stimulating 
higher  achievement  levels  among  deprived  students.  Re- 
search on  most  recent  instructional  innovations  with  dis- 
advantaged groups  and  derivation  of  new  modes. 

822.  Creative  Thinking.  (Mr.  Torrance.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Survey  of  theory  and  research  concerned  with  the  cre- 
ative process,  creative  problem  solving,  the  creative 
thinking  abilities  and  their  measurement,  the  creative 
personality,  and  environmental  and  classroom  condi- 
tions that  facilitate  creative  functioning  and  develop- 
ment. Special  emphasis  on  mastery  of  the  creative 
problem  solving  method  and  practice  in  its  applications 
to  educational  problems. 


823.  Strategies  and  Materials  for  the  Gifted.  (Ms.  Bruch 
and  Mr.  Walker.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  711  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Teaching  strategies  particularly  suitable  for  the  gifted 
(problem-solving,  productive  thinking,  inquiry,  in- 
dependent research,  etc.)  and  the  design  and  evaluation 
of  gifted  programs  will  be  investigated  in  depth.  Related 
materials  will  be  examined  and  new  materials  devel- 
oped. 

825.  Group  Dynamics.  (Mr.  Powell.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Examination  of  major  ideas  about  dynamics  of  group 
behavior  and  their  educational  implications.  Laboratory 
in  T-Group  methods,  creative  problem-solving  groups, 
and  the  conduct  of  experiments  in  group  interaction. 

826.  Analysis  of  Behavior  in  Groups.  (Mr.  Powell.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  825  or  course  in  social  psychology. 
Observation  and  measurement  of  behavior  in  education- 
al groups,  such  as,  classroom,  playground,  and  therapy 
groups  and  administrative  and  staff  groups. 

827.  Complex  Studies  of  Group  Forces  in  Mental  Func- 
tioning. (Mr.  Powell.) 

Prerequisites:  EPY  825,  826  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Analysis  and  evaluation  of  exemplars  of  complex  studies 
of  group  forces  affecting  mental  functioning. 

830.  Introduction  to  School  Psychology.  (Mr.  Bersoff 
and  Mr.  Richmond.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  and  10  quarter  hours  in 
educational  psychology. 

History,  functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  psy- 
chologists in  the  schools. 

831  A.  Behavioral  Approaches  to  Assessment  and  Class- 
room Management.  (Mr.  Bersoff.) 
Prerequisite:  Instructor's  permission. 
Emphasizes  the  theoretical  and  research  underpinnings 
for  the  application  of  behavioral  techniques  in  the  as- 
sessment of  difficulties  in  the  classroom.  Field  expe- 
rience with  a  variety  of  observational  techniques. 

831 B.  Behavioral  Approaches  to  Assessment  and  Class- 
room Management.  (Mr.  Bersoff.) 
Prerequisite:  Instructor's  permission. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  of  assessment  procedures  in 
the  development  of  behaviorally-oriented  intervention 
strategies.  Field  experience  in  the  classroom  is  integrated 
with  didactic  material. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology.  1 
hour  each  quarter.  (Staff.) 

907.  Educational  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  (Mr.  Rich- 
mond.) 

The  clinical  use  of  test  materials  in  the  diagnosis  of 
school  children  with  special  difficulties  in  school  work. 
Methods  of  treating  learning  difficulties. 

902.  Construction  of  Educational  Tests.  (Mr.  Goolsby 
and  Mr.  Findley.) 

Prerequisites:  EPY  700  or  PSY  615,  and  EPY  811  or  PSY  658. 
Construction  of  educational  tests,  including  criterion  se- 
lection and  development,  test  specifications,  item  con- 
struction, item  analysis,  test  validation,  cross-validation, 
and  standardization. 

903.  School  Testing  Program.  (Mr.  Findley.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  PSY  615,  and  ERS  811  or  PSY  658. 
Analytical  study  of  school  testing  programs,  with  ref- 
erence to  development  of  a  purpose,  philosophy,  and 
plan  of  testing  that  will  relate  testing  to  the  total  pro- 
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grams  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  administrative  evalu- 
ation in  schools  and  school  systems. 

904.     Problems  in   the   Evaluation  of  Instruction.   (Mr. 

Payne.) 

Interpretation  of  the  results  secured  from  evaluative 

techniques. 

906.  Assessment  of  Cifted  Children  and  Youth.  (Ms. 
Bruch.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  700. 

Theories  of  mental  abilities;  measurement  of  mental 
abilities  in  relation  to  high  levels  of  giftedness;  assess- 
ment of  special  abilities  in  music,  art,  writing,  dramatics, 
and  other  special  fields. 

907 A.     Individual  Educational  Testing.  (Mr.  Richmond, 

Mr.  Allen.) 

Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  equivalent. 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  the  most  commonly 

used  individual  educational  tests  as  well  as  some  of  the 

most  promising  new  ones. 

907B.  Individual  Educational  Testing.  (Mr.  Bersoff.) 
Prerequisite:  EPY  700  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  interpretation  of  the  major  instruments  in  the 
assessment  of  intelligence.  Emphasis  is  on  recognizing 
limitations  of  these  instruments  and  examining  the  ef- 
fects of  situational  and  examiner  influences  on  children's 
performance.  Laboratory  experience  in  communicating 
results  of  evaluation. 

908.  Advanced  Educational  Measurement  Theory.  (Mr. 
Bashaw.) 

Prerequisites:  EPY  800  and  ERS  813  or  equivalents. 
Classic  test  theory;  true  score  models;  latent  trait  theory; 
true  score  and  ability  estimation;  development  of  statis- 
tics of  test  construction. 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Psychology.  (Staff.) 

960,  967,  962.  Research  in  Educational  Psychology. 
(Staff.) 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Educational  Psychology. 
(Staff.) 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Educational  Psychology. 
(Staff.) 

973,  974,  975.  Internship  in  School  Psychology.  (Mr. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Bersoff.) 

980,  981,  982.  Practicum  in  Educational  Psychology. 
(Staff.) 

983.  Practicum  in  School  Psychology.  (Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Bersoff,  and  Mr.  Allen.) 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  (ERS) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Educational  Research.  (Staff.) 

801.  Methods  of  Research  in  Education.  (Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Coolsby,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stauffer,  Mr.  Wood.) 
Research  skills  and  related  competencies  involved  in  the 
planning,  conducting,  and  reporting  of  applied  research 
studies  of  the  type  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education. 

802.  Planning  Educational  Research.  (Mr.  Bashaw,  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  Mr.  Coolsby,  Mr.  Rentz,  Mr.  Stauffer.) 
Prerequisites:  ERS  811  and  ERS  812,  their  equivalents,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

Designed  for  students  who  plan  to  engage  in  a  research 
project  as  a  part  of  degree  requirements.  Deals  with  re- 


search logic,  research  strategies,  research  models,  and 
research  tools. 

811.  (Statistics)  Statistical  Methods  in  Education.  (Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  Mr.  Huberty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Find- 
ley.) 

Descriptive  statistics  used  in  education  with  a  brief  in- 
troduction to  probability  and  inference. 

572.     (Statistics)  Advanced  Statistics  in  Education  and 

Psychology.  (Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bledsoe,  Mr.  Huberty, 

Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Findley.) 

Prerequisite:  ERS  811  or  equivalent. 

Statistics  of  influence,  sampling  techniques,  analysis  of 

variance  and  covariance,  introduction  to  principles  of 

experimental  design. 

813.  (Statistics)  Research  Design  in  Education.  (Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bledsoe,  Mr.  Huberty,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Findley.) 
Prerequisite:  ERS  812  or  equivalent. 
Complex  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  introduc- 
tion to  factor  analysis  and  problems  encountered  in  the 
design  of  educational  experiments. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Research  Design.  1  hour  each 
quarter.  (Staff.) 

930.     Thesis  in  Educational  Research.  (Staff.) 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Educational  Research.  (Staff.) 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Educational  Research.  (Staff.) 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Educational  Research.  (Mr. 
Rentz.) 

980,  981,  982.  Practicum  in  Educational  Research.  (Mr. 
Rentz.) 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EEL) 

703.     The  Middle  School. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching. 

708.     Curriculum  Elementary. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Elementary  Education. 

963.  Critique  of  Educational  Literature  in  Elementary 
Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Elementary  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Elementary  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Elementary  Education. 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION  (EEN) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  English  Education. 

603.  (Reading)  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary 
School. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  English  Education. 

700.  Language  Acquisition  and  Development.  3  hours. 
A  language  oriented  study  of  the  stages  a  child  goes 
through  in  acquiring  his  native  language  and  the  proc- 
esses used  in  developing  sophistication.  Infant,  child- 
hood, and  adolescent  periods  shown  as  a  continuum  in 
the  native's  linguistic  development. 
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704.  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional   procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation   in 
teaching    English;    including    oral    and    written    com- 
position, spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar  in  the  el- 
ementary school. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching — English. 

706.  Literature  Study  in  Secondary  Schools. 

A  study  of  literature  and  teaching  methods  appropriate 
for  an  effective  secondary  school  literature  program. 

707.  English  Language  Studies  for  Teachers. 
Language  concepts  are  drawn  from  the  history  of  English, 
from  grammatical  systems  (with  special  emphasis  on 
transformational-generative  grammar),  from  theories  of 
usage,  semantics,  lexicography,  and  dialectology.  The  fo- 
cus of  the  course,  however,  is  on  the  instructional  uses 
or  applications  of  these  concepts. 

708.  Curriculum  in  English  Education. 
Prerequisite:   Bachelor's  level  (T-4)  certification  or  its 
equivalent  in  preparation. 

709.  Composition  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School. 

Instruction  in  the  modes  of  written  expression  appropri- 
ate for  a  secondary  school  curriculum  and  study  of  com- 
position teaching  methods. 

777.     Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 
A   survey  of   literature   appropriate   for   children,   pre- 
school through  junior  high  school.  (Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  previous  course  in  children's 
literature.) 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  English. 

766.     (journalism)  journalism  in  the  Secondary  School. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  English  Education. 

901.  (Library  Education)  Guiding  the  Reading  of  Child- 
ren. 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  children's  literature. 
Literature  and  methods  of  reading  guidance  for  children. 

902.  (Library  Education)  Guiding  the  Reading  of  Young 
People. 

930.     Thesis  in  English  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  English  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  English  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  English  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  English  Education. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  (EXC) 

General  Studies 

700.     Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304. 

Nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  children's  disabilities 
and  their  influence  on  emotional,  social,  educational, 
and  vocational  adjustment.  Special  services  required  for 
exceptional  children  to  develop  to  the  maximum  capaci- 
ties. 

707.  Clinical  Problems  in  Teaching  Exceptional  Child- 
ren. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Study  of  standardized  and  informal  procedures  for  use 
with  children  with  mental  retardation  or  sensory,  phys- 
ical, or  other  disturbances  affecting  learning.  Experience 


in  diagnostic  and  tutorial  techniques  and  in  formal  re- 
porting. 

709a,  d,  e,  m,  r,  s.  Practicum  in  Special  Education.  2-15 
hours. 

840.  The  Family  and  the  Exceptional  Child. 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  in  the  College  of  Ed- 
ucation and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  interactions  among  exceptional  children 
and  their  families.  Dynamics  of  family  interaction,  paren- 
tal attitudes,  parental  reactions  to  children  with  defects. 

841.  Behavior  Management  in  the  Classroom. 
Classroom  application  of  technique  behavioral  control 
and  modification.  Emphasizes  current  research  in  class- 
room   behavior   modification,   life-space    interviewing, 
and  social  influence  techniques. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Exceptional  Children. 
Presentation  and  evaluation  of  proposed  student   re- 
search projects  and  critiques  of  the  literature  in  the  se- 
veral areas  of  exceptionality. 

907.     Problems  of  the  Multiple  Handicapped. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  704,  715,  Psy.  616. 
Planning  and  implementing  programs  for  the  total  ed- 
ucation, care,  and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

930.     Thesis  in  Exceptional  Children. 

941.  Coordination  of  Programs  for  Exceptional  Child- 
ren. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Study  of  the  needs  of  exceptional  children  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  planning  and  implementing  compre- 
hensive special  education  programs. 

960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Exceptional  Children. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Exceptional  Children. 
The  study,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  selected  research 
and  other  literature  reflecting  various  areas  of  exception- 
al child  education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Exceptional  Children. 

987,  988,  989.     Internship  in  Coordination  of  Special  Ed- 
ucation Programs.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  participation  in  coordinating  a  public  school 
or  residential  school  program  of  special  education. 

990,  991,  992.     Internship  in  State  Supervision  of  Special 
Education  Programs.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Supervised  participation  in  a  state  department  of  educa- 
tion. 

993.  Internship:  College  Teaching  in  Exceptional  Child- 
ren. 

994,  995,  996.  Internship:  Supervision  of  Teachers  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Mental  Retardation 

704.     Nature  of  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  304,  EXC  700. 

Description  of  types,  nature,  and  causes  of  mental  retar- 
dation and  implications  for  adjustment  and  education. 
Problems  of  parental  adjustment,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  educational  modification. 

706.     Teaching  The  Mentally  Retarded. 

Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  704. 

The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  of  suitable  curric- 
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ular  materials;  methods  used  in  teaching  the  skills  which 
mentally  retarded  children  need. 

707.  Secondary  School  Programming  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  701. 

Study  will  emphasize  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  and 
young  adult  mentally  retarded;  pre-occupational  and  rel- 
ated experiences,  home  and  family  living,  civic  respon- 
sibility, and  community  living.  The  relationship  of  the 
teacher  as  a  counselor  and  the  utilization  of  community 
resources  will  also  be  stressed. 

708.  Curriculum  for  the  Educable  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Study  of  various  curricular  approaches  to  the  education 
of  the  educable  mentally  retarded;  i.e.,  subject  matter, 
academic  development,  occupational  education. 
Throughout,  curricular  programs  will  be  considered  in 
reference  to  psychological  and  cultural  determinants  in 
the  mentally  retarded  and  attainments  necessary  for  ad- 
equate function  in  society. 

746R,  747R,  748R.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Mentally 
Retarded. 

746S,  747S,  748S.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded. 

795.     Teaching  the  Severely  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  700,  EXC  704. 

Emphasizes  the  growth  and  development  of  the  severely 
mentally  retarded;  programs  maintained  in  public 
schools,  institutions,  private  agencies,  and  sheltered 
workshops  to  prepare  them  for  optimum  functioning 
with  focus  on  family  life,  mobility,  employment,  literacy, 
etc.,  from  both  the  curricular  and  methodological  as- 
pects of  education. 

837.  Analyses  of  Basic  Research:  Mental  Retardation. 
Prerequisites:  EXC  704,  PSY  616. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  research  in  mental  retardation. 
Applications  to  educational,  psychological,  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  procedures. 

838.  Analyses  of  Program  and  Clinical  Research:  Mental 
Retardation. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  704. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  program  and  clinical  research  in 
mental  retardation.  Applications  to  educational,  psycho- 
logical, and  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Public  Schools:  Mental  Re- 
tardation. 5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 
time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

980,  981,  982.     Internship  in  Residential  Centers:  Mental 

Retardation.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study-work   program:   class  or  conference  study  of 

problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 

time  in  application  of  principles  in  residential  centers. 

Physically  Limited 

715.     Nature  of  Physical  Limitations. 

Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Nature  and  causes  of  physical  disabilities.  Contributions 

of  various  therapies,  equipment,  and  services  of  physical 

therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  correction,  and 


play  therapy. 

716.     Teaching  Physically  Limited  Children. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  plus  EXC  715. 
The  study,  selection,  and  preparation  suitable  materials 
and  modifications  of  methodology  to  meet  the  needs  of 
motor  handicapped  children. 

746M,  747M,  748M.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Phys- 
ically Limited 

973,  974,  975.     Internship  in  Public  School:  Motor  Handi- 
capped. 5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work   program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 
time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

Emotional  Disturbance 

720.     Behavior  Disorders  in  the  Classroom. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700. 

Considers  the  nature  of  emotional  and  social  disturb- 
ances and  effects  on  learning  and  educational  adjust- 
ment. Basic  alterations  in  school  programs  are  discussed. 

727.  Teaching  Procedures  for  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  700,  PSY  623,  EXC  720. 
Planning  and  implementing  adaptations  in  the  educa- 
tional programs  for  disturbed  children.  Emphasizes  inter- 
vention techniques  and  behavior  management, 
educational  diagnosis,  therapeutic  and  remedial  teach- 
ing, and  the  relationship  process. 

746E,  747E,  748E.  Internship  in  Teaching  the  Emotional- 
ly Disturbed. 

831.     Research  in  Emotional  Disturbance. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Research  oriented  seminar  for  advanced  graduate  stu- 
dents. Course  will  focus  on  the  major  theoretical  ap- 
proaches which  attempt  to  explain  child  variance.  Other 
related  research  will  also  be  considered. 

964.  Critique  of  Educational  Literature:  Disturbed 
Children. 

976,  977,  978.     Internship  in  Public  Schools:  Disturbed 

Children.  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A   study-work   program;   class  or  conference   study  of 

problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 

time  in  application  of  principles  in  public  schools. 

983,  984,  985.     Internship  in  Residential  Centers:  Dis- 
turbed Children.  5-15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study-work   program;   class  or  conference   study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 
time  in  application  of  principles  in  residential  centers. 


Learning  Disabilities 


746D,  747D,  748D.     Internship  in  Teaching  the  Learning 
Disabled. 

800.     Children  with  Learning  Disorders. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  physical,  behavioral,  and  educational  prob- 
lems of  children  which  result  from  central  processing 
dysfunctions.  Discussion  of  current  theories  and  prac- 
tices for  educational  diagnosis  and  remediation. 

805.     Education  of  Children  with  Learning  Disorders. 
Prerequisite:  EXC  800  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Administrative  provisions,  curriculum  adaptations,  and 
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techniques  of  intervention  and  circumvention  appropri- 
ate for  children  with  disorders  in  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  neuro-psychological  processes  involved  in  learning 
to  understand  and/or  use  spoken  or  written  languages. 
Comparative  analyses  of  current  theories  accompanied 
by  application  in  practicum  and/or  internship  expe- 
rience. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION  (EFL) 

600     Special  Problem  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

699.     Research  Seminar  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching — Foreign  Languages. 
Lecture  and  discussion  in  areas  of  cross-cultural  analysis, 
attitudes  toward  other  cultures,  strategies  for  teaching 
culture  in  the  language  classroom  and  the  testing  of  cul- 
tural insights. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 
Prerequisite:   Bachelor's   level   (T-4)   certification   or   its 
equivalent  in  preparation. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. 

781.  Problems  of  Teaching  Modern  Foreign  Languages 
(Language  Analysis  for  Teachers.) 

The  shaping  of  methodology  for  foreign  language  teach- 
ing by  means  of  linguistic  analysis  of  language.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  methodology  in  teaching  pronunciation,  lexi- 
con and  structure. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Foreign  Language  Education. 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Foreign  Language  Educa- 
tion. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  (EHI) 

800.  The  Development  and  Scope  of  Higher  Education. 
A  broad  survey  of  higher  education  emphasizing  recent 
developments  in  American  higher  education.  (Rec- 
ommended for  all  majors.) 

802.     The  Two  Year  College. 

Purposes,  policies,  and  programs  of  two-year  colleges  are 
explored.  Opportunity  provided  for  individual  and 
group  projects. 

820.     Institutional  Research. 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  competency  and  skills 
in  the  specialized  area  of  data  collection  and  interpreta- 
tion of  institutional  studies  and  their  implication  in  high- 
er education. 

830.     The  Law  and  Higher  Education. 
A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  higher  education  through 
pertinent  court  decisions  affecting  the  administration  of 
the  institution,  faculty,  staff,  and  students. 

840.     Financial  Aspects  of  Higher  Education. 
A  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  higher  education: 
need  for  current  and  capital  funds,  sources  of  funds, 
financial  policies,  economies  in  institutional  operations, 


college  and  university  development,  budgeting,  and  re- 
source allocation. 

889.     Seminar  in  Higher  Education.  1  hour. 
Graduate  seminar  on  topics  of  general  and  special  inter- 
est in  higher  education. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Higher  Education.  1  hour. 
(Required  of  all  majors.) 

900.  Organization  and  Governance  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Administrative  theory,  diversity  of  types  of  policies,  con- 
trol and  organizational  patterns  of  public  and  private 
institutions,  and  an  investigation  of  current  literature 
and  practices  and  their  implications  for  higher  educa- 
tion. (Required  of  all  majors.) 

907.  Programs  and  Instructional  Processes  in  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. 

A  study  of  curriculum  development  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; general  education  and  specialization;  instruc- 
tional processes;  resources  for  instruction;  course 
planning.  (Required  of  all  majors.) 

902.  Critical  Issues  and  Concepts  of  Change  in  Higher 
Education. 

A  study  of  critical  problems  and  issues  facing  higher 
educational  institutions  today,  emphasizing  the  proc- 
esses of  change  which  may  result  in  improved  adminis- 
trative leadership  and  practice.  (Required  of  all  majors.) 

930.     Thesis  in  Higher  Education.  5-25  hours. 

963.  Critique  of  Educational  Literatures  in  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. 

Critical  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research  and 
theoretical  writing  in  the  field  of  education.  Each  student 
will  make  critical  reviews  of  significant  educational  liter- 
ature in  the  area  of  his  specialization. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Higher  Education. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  in  education  sig- 
nificantly related  to  the  student's  professional  task. 

970.     Internship.  5-15  hours. 

A  study-work  program;  class  or  conference  study  of 
problems  encountered  by  the  intern  with  remainder  of 
time  spent  in  application  of  principles  to  regular  intern- 
ship position. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION  (EHE) 

600.  Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

701.  Methods  of  Teaching  Management. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 

708.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Home  Economics. 

760.  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Home  Economics  Education. 
For  other  course  offerings  in  home  economics  educa- 
tion, see  listings  under  Vocational  Education.) 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  (EIA) 

600.     Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

701.     Advanced  Woodworking  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  EIA  305. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  woodworking. 
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702.     Advanced  Metal  Technology. 

Prerequisite:  EIA  310. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  metal  technology. 

704.  Advanced  Electronics  Technology. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  320. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  electronics. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts. 

706.  Advanced  Drafting. 
Prerequisite:  EIA  326. 

Individual  problems  in  advanced  drafting. 

770.     Principles  of  Industrial  Arts  Education. 
History,  principles,  function,  organization,  and  evalua- 
tion of  industrial  arts  education. 

777.  Organization  of  Subject  Matter  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EIA 
102  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Selection,  organization,  presentation  and  interpretation 
of  subject  matter  in  industrial  arts.  Students  will  work  out 
job  plans,  instruction  sheets,  and  plan  course  content. 

772.  Administration  of  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Interpretation  of  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  in  terms 
of  school  and  community  needs.  Organization  and  re- 
organization of  shop  programs.  Cost  accounting  of  mate- 
rials, equipment,  housing  and  supplies,  care  and  repair  of 
tools  and  equipment.  The  duties  of  the  industrial  arts 
administrator  and  supervisor.  Shop  planning  and  layouts. 

773.  Special  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education  including  EIA  102 
and  320. 

Improvement  of  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures 
through  intensive  training  in  particular  area  of  interest. 

774.  Seminar  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Handicrafts. 
Advanced  study  in  industrial  arts  and  handicraft.  Re- 
search and  experimentation  in  selected  areas  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts. 

775.  Industrial  Design  for  Technical  Courses. 

The  study  and  practice  of  Industrial  design  as  it  relates 
to  improvement  of  industrial  arts  concepts  in  technical 
courses. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion. 

965.     Applied  Projects  in  Industrial  Arts. 

LIBRARY  EDUCATION  (ELE) 

600.     Special  Problems  in  Library  Education. 
Intensive  reading  and  investigation  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem in  the  student's  field  of  particular  interest  within  the 
field  of  school  librarianship.  Completion  of  written  re- 
port of  the  problem. 

602.  Reference  Materials  and  Services. 

Nature  of  reference  services  and  knowledge  of  all  types 
of  materials:  content,  evaluation,  organization  and  utili- 
zation. 

603.  Introduction  to  Cataloging  and  Classification. 
Aims  and  techniques  of  cataloging,  classification,  stor- 
age and  retrieval  of  media.  Practice  in  analyzing,  classify- 
ing, cataloging  and  organizing  all  types  of  media. 

604.  Administration  of  a  Library  Media  Center. 
Prerequisite:  ELE  501. 

Aims  and  program  of  the  library  media  center,  tech- 


niques and  procedures  of  library  media  center  operation. 

700.  Utilization  of  Audiovisual  Materials. 
Survey  in  selection  and  utilization  of  audiovisual  mate- 
rials in  teaching  with  special  emphasis  on  new  develop- 
ments in  instructional  technology:  films,  transparenc  ics, 
television,  recordings,  videotapes,  programmed  learning 
devices,  etc.  Also  offered  as  EAV  700. 

707.     Building  Library  Media  Collections. 

A  study  of  media  selection  aids,  book  reviewing,  reading 

lists,   publishers,   and    publishing;    standards   useful    in 

building  and  balancing  a  collection;  methods  of  reading 

guidance. 

702 A.     Library  Media  Center  Program  I. 
Study  of  the  organization,  services,  functions  and  admin- 
istration of  the  library  media  center.  Emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  library  media  center  in  the  instructional  program 
of  the  school. 

702B.     Library  Media  Center  Program  II. 
A  study  of  standards  for  evaluating  school   library  re- 
sources and  services  for  administrators,  supervisors,  and 
librarians. 

704.  Data  Processing  in  Libraries. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  system  analysis 
and  design;  the  application  of  automation  to  the  library 
functions  of  acquisition,  organization,  and  circulation  of 
materials  in  all  media;  the  application  of  automation  to 
information  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination. 

706.  Information  Center  Management. 
Exploration  in  depth  into  the  information  transfer  proc- 
ess through  the  operation  of  information  centers  and 
libraries;  intensive  study  of  the  parts  of  information  cen- 
ters and  the  techniques  used;  state-of-the-art  and  expec- 
tations for  the  future. 

777.     Children's  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School. 
A  survey  of  literature  appropriate  for  children,  preschool 
through  junior  high  school.  (Open  only  to  students  who 
have  had  no  previous  course  in  children's  literature.) 
Also  offered  as  EEN  711. 

900.  Libraries  in  the  Social  Order. 
An  introduction  to  the  professional  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  librarianship,  including  education,  philosophy, 
ethics,  responsibilities,  professional  organizations,  and 
the  literature  of  the  profession;  the  role  of  libraries  in 
society;  types  of  libraries  and  library  services. 

907.  Guiding  the  Reading  of  Children. 
Study  of  the  development  of  children's  literature  to  the 
present  time;  includes  principles  and  techniques  in  guid- 
ance of  children's  reading  interests;  selection  of  books 
for  elementary  school  libraries.  Extensive  reading  and 
evaluation  of  children's  books. 

902.     Guiding  the  Reading  of  Young  Adults. 

Study  of  current  investigations  and  research  concerning 

interests  and  habits  of  young  adults;  a  critical  study  of 

standard  and  current  books  with  aids  and  criteria  for 

selection;  the  use  of  books  for  curricular  and  leisure 

needs;  extensive  examination  and  reading  of  books  and 

materials. 

904.  Reference  and  Bibliographic  Materials  for  Subject 
Fields. 

Prerequisite:  ELE  402/602. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  specialized  reference  and  biblio- 
graphic sources  for  school  personnel;  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  materials  in  the  fields  of  humanities,  social 
sciences,  and  sciences  together  with  their  utilization  in 
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the  school;  utilization  of  publications  of  governmental 
agencies,  societies,  and  institutions  as  reference  sources. 

905.  School  Library  Supervision. 

Survey  of  leadership  service  for  the  development,  im- 
provement, evaluation,  and  supervision  of  school  librar- 
ies; emphasis  on  methods  for  organization  and 
coordination  of  the  total  school  library  media  program 
within  an  educational  system;  methods  and  problems  of 
supervision,  human  relations,  public  relations,  and  com- 
munication. Designed  to  train  selected  librarians  to  be 
local  and  regional  supervisors  of  library  media  programs. 

906.  Advanced  Classification  and  Cataloging. 

A  continuation  of  ELE  603.  Attention  is  given  to  the  theo- 
ry of  classification,  comparison  of  classification  systems, 
cataloging  of  special  types  of  materials  including  audiov- 
isual materials;  introduction  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
System;  methods  of  organizing  centralized  cataloging 
units.  Orientation  is  given  to  modern  methods  of  ma- 
chine organization  and  to  the  use  of  machines  in  proc- 
essing. 

907.  Library  Systems  in  the  United  States. 
Development  and  roles  of  the  several  types  of  library 
systems  (academic,  public,  special,  etc.)  in  the  United 
States.  Includes  study  of  history  and  development,  or- 
ganizational patterns,  personnel,  finances,  services,  and 
trends  of  each  type.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
correlation  of  services  among  all  types  of  libraries. 

909.  History  of  Books  and  Printing. 
Development  of  the  book  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.  Appraisal  of  the  physical  book  and  its  relation- 
ship to  social  and  cultural  developments.  Includes  histo- 
ry of  the  alphabet,  early  writing  materials,  manuscripts, 
invention  and  spread  of  printing  and  evolution  of  book 
production. 

930.  Thesis  in  Library  Education.  5-50  hours. 

960.  Research  in  Library  Education. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Library  Education. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Library  Education. 

970.     Internship  in  Library  Education. 
Practice  work  in  selected  school  library  media  centers 
under  the  supervision  of  staff  and  qualified  personnel  in 
school.  Required  of  students  without  previous  school 
library  experience. 


MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 
(EMT) 

600.     Problem  in  Mathematics  Education.  1-10  hours. 

635.     History  of  Mathematics.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  254. 

A  historical  development  of  selected  topics  in  math- 
ematics. The  organization  of  the  course  is  along  lines  of 
mathematics  content,  but  the  motivational  and  ped- 
agogical relevance  of  such  historical  insights  will  be  em- 
phasized. 

699.     Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education.  1-5  hours. 

707.  Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  evaluation  in 
teaching  modern  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  School  Math- 
ematics. 


707.  Mathematics  Curriculum  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Prerequisites:  Four  courses  in  education,  two  courses  in 
mathematics,  and  either  teaching  experience  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

Survey  of  the  mathematics  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school,  with  special  emphasis  on  contemporary  pro- 
grams, issues,  and  trends. 

708.  Curriculum  in  Mathematics. 

715.     Contemporary  General  Mathematics. 
An  approach  to  mathematics  curriculum,  teacher's  pro- 
cedures, and  evaluation   through   the  examination   of 
mathematics  content  with  emphasis  on  the  function 
concept,  applications,  and  problem  solving. 

731.  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  Educationally  Deprived 
Children. 

Methods  and  Materials  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

732.  Arithmetic  for  Teachers  of  Educationally  Deprived 
Children. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  needed  to  teach 
arithmetic  to  educationally  deprived  children. 

733.  Elementary  School  Algebra  and  Geometry  for 
Teachers  of  Educationally  Deprived  Children. 

Basic  algebraic  and  geometric  concepts  to  teach  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Mathematics.  5-15 
hours. 

805.     Theoretical  Bases  of  Mathematics  Instruction. 
Prerequisites:  EMT  705,  EMT  708,  and  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Advanced  study  of  some  theoretical  bases  of  mathemat- 
ics instruction,  including  philosophical  and  psychologi- 
cal bases,  the  study  of  instructional  theories  from  the 
field  of  mathematics  education,  and  the  research  that 
supports  these  theories. 

808.     Advanced  Study  of  Mathematics  Curriculum. 
Prerequisites:  EMT  705,  EMT  708,  and  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Advanced  study  of  mathematics  curriculum;  its  content, 
scope,  and  sequence;  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  mathematics  programs.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  identifi- 
cation of  issues  and  problems  for  disciplined  inquiry. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education.  1-10 
hours. 

930.     Thesis  in  Mathematics  Education.  5-50  hours. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Mathematics  Education. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Mathematics  Education. 
5-10  hours. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Mathematics  Education. 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Mathematics  Education.  5- 
15  hours. 

980,  981,  982.  Practicum  in  Mathematics  Education.  5-15 
hours. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  (EMU) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Music  Education. 
899.     Research  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 
930.     Thesis  in  Music  Education. 
960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Music  Education. 
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963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Music  Education. 
965.     Applied  Project  in  Music  Education. 
970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Music  Education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (PED) 

600.     Special  Problem. 

708.     Curriculum  Planning  in  Physical  Education. 

713.  Administration  of  Physical  Education  in  the  School 
Program. 

Program  planning;  budgeting;  selection,  care  and  main- 
tenance of  equipment  and  facilities;  personnel;  and  oth- 
er administrative  problems;  evaluation  of  physical 
education  in  the  school  program. 

714.  Current  Problems  in  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

Problems  met  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  health, 
physical  education,  or  in  recreation  in  the  school  and 
community.  Special  emphasis  given  to  problems  in  areas 
of  students'  interests. 

775.  Research  Methods  in  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

The  application  of  research  methods  to  health,  physical 
education  and  recreation  with  experience  in  developing 
techniques  of  gathering,  analyzing,  and  reporting  data. 

776.  Advanced  Measurements  in  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  383  or  equivalent. 

Current  tests  in  physical  education;  the  principles  of  test 
construction  relative  to  skills,  knowledge,  and  behavior 
tests;  tools  for  evaluation  of  tests;  and  the  use  of  labora- 
tory instruments  in  performance  measurement. 

777  History  of  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisite:  PED  372  or  equivalent. 
Greek  and  Roman  concepts  of  physical  education,  ed- 
ucation and  physical  education  in  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  historic  events  of  European  and  American 
physical  education  and  comparative  programs  of  phys- 
ical education. 

727.     Motor  Learning  in  Physical  Education. 
Analysis  and  application  of  psychological  factors  and 
theories  of  learning  with  special  reference  to  learning 
and  retention  of  motor  skills,  motor  performance,  per- 
ception, motivation,  effects  of  practice,  and  kinesthesis. 

722.  Aspects  of  Sports  in  American  Culture. 
An  analysis  of  the  place  of  sport  in  American  culture.  A 
study  of  the  historical  influences  on  sport  of  economics, 
politics,  nationalism,  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, professional  preparation,  dance,  leisure,  and  ama- 
teur and  professional  status. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

899.     Research  Seminar. 

901.     Foundations  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Prerequisites:  PED  372,  713  or  equivalent. 
A  systematic  review  of  the  foundations  of  physical  ed- 
ucation: biological,  sociological,  psychological,  and  phil- 
osophical. 

904.     Scientific  Aspects  of  Exercise. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  consideration  of  the  effect  of  exercise  on  the  functions 
of  the  organic  systems  of  the  body  with  particular  em- 


phasis on  the  physiological  changes  occurring  during 
exercise. 

906.     Analysis  of  Motor  Skills. 
Prerequisites:  PED  360,  361,  715  or  equivalent. 
Analysis  of  performance  of  motor  skills  based  on  laws 
and  principles  of  mechanics. 

976.  Case  Studies  in  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  major  in  physical  education 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

Problems  dealing  with  the  administration  and  teaching 
of  physical  education  and  athletics  are  studied  by  using 
the  case  method. 

930.     Thesis  in  Physical  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Physical  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Physical  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Physical  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum. 

Health  Education  (HED) 

600.     Special  Problems. 

708.     Curriculum  Planning  in  Health  Education. 

711.  Administration  of  Health  Education  in  School  and 
Community. 

Prerequisites:  20  hours  of  science,  HED  370  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Analysis  of  problems  in  health  education  as  they  pertain 
to  children  in  school  and  out  of  school,  and  to  adults;  the 
place  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  adminis- 
trator in  the  health  program. 

772.  Foundations  of  Health  Education. 

History,  philosophy  and  principles  directed  to  a  working 
philosophy  and  the  processes  of  health  education.  Em- 
phasis on  both  school  and  public  health  education. 

773.  Community  Health. 

An  understanding  of  the  international,  national,  state 
and  local  organizational  relationships  of  major  health 
agencies  and  related  professional  organizations  with  em- 
phasis on  contributing  health  resources. 

775.  Research  Methods  in  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation. 

716.     Critical  Issues  in  Health  Education. 
Drug  abuse,  smoking,  delinquency,  suicide,  and  others. 
Emphasis  on  the  etiology  of  health  problems  and  the  role 
of  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  community 
in  meeting  and  preventing  health  problems. 

727.     The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs. 
Social,  moral,  psychological,  and  physiological  effects  of 
beverage  alcohol  and  drug  use  on  the  individual,  family, 
and  community. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Health  Education. 

Park  and  Recreation 
Administration  (REC) 

600.     Special  Problem. 

712.  Problems  in  School  and  Community  Recreation. 
Problems  of  school  and  communitv  rcc  reation  pertain- 
ing to  philosophy,  program,  facilities  and  leadership. 
This  course  will  consider  the  school  camp  program. 
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730.  Camping  Administration. 

Prerequisite:  REC  386  or  organized  camp  experience. 
Organization,    administration,    staffing,    and    program 
planning  for  different  types  of  camps. 

731.  Outdoor  Recreation. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation in  local,  county,  and  federal  agencies  with  empha- 
sis on  objectives,  philosophy,  problems,  trends,  and 
methods  of  operation. 

732.  The  Role  of  Government  in  Parks  and  Recreation. 
National  and  state  government  park  and  recreation  poli- 
cies and  their  impact  on  community  recreation  pro- 
grams. 

734.     Public  Recreation  Administration. 
Prerequisite:  REC  712. 

Methods  of  organizing  and  administering  recreation  de- 
partments at  the  local  level. 

736.  Introduction  to  Recreation  for  the  III  and  Handi- 
capped. 

Prerequisite:  REC  712  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Therapeutic  recreation  services  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  physical,  emotional,  and  in- 
tellectual disorders. 

737.  Recreation  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 
Prerequisite:  REC  736  or  EXC  705. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  recreational  activities  as  applied 
to  the  mentally  retarded. 

738.  Recreation  for  the  Aging. 
Prerequisite:  REC  712  and  SOC  655. 

Recreation  program  services  for  the  aging  and  aged  in 
both  community  and  institutional  settings. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Administration. 

899.     Research  Seminar. 

930.     Thesis  in  Recreation. 

933.     Trends  in  Recreation. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  role  of  recreation  in  modern 
society  with  attention  given  to  the  current  status  and 
implications  for  future  trends. 

960,  967,  962.     Educational  Research  in  Recreation. 

963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Recreation. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Recreation. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum. 

Safety  Education  (SED) 

775.  Fundamentals  of  Safety  Education. 

An  introduction  to  the  social  significance  of  the  accident 
problem  and  the  nature  of  the  accident  prevention  pro- 
gram. 

776.  Principles  of  Traffic  Safety. 
Prerequisite:  SED  775  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  traffic  accidents  and  traffic  safety  practices 
with  psychological  testing  and  use  of  simulation  in  the 
development  of  knowledge  concerning  the  overall  driv- 
ing situation. 

777.  Practices  in  Driver  Education. 
Prerequisite:  SED  776. 

The  teaching  of  driving  with  dual-control  automobiles, 
development  of  approved  driving  attitudes  and  habits, 


and  the  administration  of  high  school  programs  of  driver 
education. 

790.     Multiple  Car  Off-Street  Driving  Ranges  and  Sim- 
ulation in  Traffic. 
Prerequisite:  SED  777. 

Preparation  to  meet  the  traffic  education  needs  of 
schools  and  communities.  Laboratory  experience  in 
teaching  beginners  to  drive  on  range  in  simulator,  multi- 
use  simulation  and  use  of  multi-phase  program. 

797.  Administration  of  School  Transportation  and  Safe- 
ty Education. 

Concentrated  study  of  requirements  of  local,  state  and 
federal  regulations  pertaining  to  school  transportation 
and  safety,  driver  and  traffic  programs  as  they  affect  ad- 
ministrators, directors  and  supervisors.  Individual  re- 
ports. 

792.  Behavioral  Factors  in  Traffic  Education. 
Concentrated  study  of  behavioral  factors  related  to  un- 
safe driving.  Special  emphasis  on  effect  of  attitudes,  mo- 
tivations and  adjustments.  Investigation  of  principles 
and  methods  of  identifying,  understanding,  and  modify- 
ing unsatisfactory  attitudes  and  behavior.  Review  of  re- 
search on  accident  causation  and  relevant  research. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Safety  Education. 

Dance  Education  (DED) 

650.     History  of  Dance  from  Primitive  Man  Through  the 

Renaissance. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 

cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  primitive  times 

through  the  Renaissance. 

657.  History  of  Dance  From  the  Baroque  Period 
Through  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  dance  both  as  a  reflection  of 
cultural  history  and  as  an  art  form  from  the  Baroque 
period  through  the  20th  century.  The  contributions  of 
outstanding  leaders  will  be  analyzed. 

655.     Readings  in  Dance.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  review  of  literature  in  the  field  of  dance  with 

emphasis  on  current  research,  issues,  and  problems  of 

dance  education. 


READING  EDUCATION  (ERD) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Reading  Education. 

601.  The  Teaching  of  Reading. 

A  systematic  coverage  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  includ- 
ing methods,  techniques  and  materials,  from  first 
through  twelfth  grades. 

602.  The  Analysis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabili- 
ties. 

Causes  of  reading  disability;  methods  of  diagnosis;  pro- 
cedures and  materials  for  corrective  work,  group  and 
individual. 

603.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  development  of  reading  skills  needed  by  students  in 
grades  7-12  for  success  in  school  subjects. 

604.  Adult  Literacy — Basic  Reading  Needs. 

An  examination  of  the  causal  factors  contributing  to 
adult  illiteracy  and  of  those  methods  and  materials  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  adults  to  read. 
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605.     Materials  in  Reading. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  reading  materials  from  both 

the  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Reading  Educa- 
tion. 

817.     Psychology  of  Reading. 
Prerequisite:  ERD  601;  recommended,  ERD  602. 
Psychological  correlates  of  reading  ability  and  disability; 
psychological  bases  for  instructional  methods  and  mate- 
rials. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Reading  Education. 

900.  Trends  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading. 

901.  Linguistics  and  Reading. 

An  introduction  to  theories  concerning  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  history  of  languages  as  they  relate  to  read- 
ing. 

930.     Thesis  in  Reading  Education.  5-50  hours. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Reading  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Reading  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Reading  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Reading  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Reading  Education. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  (ESW) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  School  Social  Work. 

700.     School  Social  Work. 

Basic  problem  faced  by  school  social  workers,  selected 

on  the  basis  of  group  needs. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  School  Social  Work. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  School  Social  Work. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  School  Social  Work. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  School  Social  Work. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  (ESC) 

600.  Special  Problem  in  Science  Education. 

699.  Seminar  in  Science  Education. 

702.  Teaching  Science  in  the  Elementary  School. 

705.  Problems  of  Teaching — Secondary  Science. 

708.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Science  Education. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  Science. 

820.  Science  Supervision. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Science  Education. 

901.  Problems  of  Teaching  College  Science. 

902.  History  and  Theory  of  Science  Education. 
930.  Thesis  in  Science  Education.  5-50  hours. 
960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Science  Education. 
963.  Critique  of  Literature  in  Science  Education. 
965.  Applied  Project  in  Science  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Science  Education. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION  (ESS) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Social  Science  Education 

703.  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 
The  examination  and  application  of  instructional  proce- 
dures and  materials  focusing  upon  the  cognitive  and 
affective  processes  relevant  to  elementary  social  studies 
education. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Sciences. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Social  Sciences. 

Consideration  of  recent  and  current  changes  and  major 

proposals  for  change  including  examination  of  selected 

curriculum  materials  in  elementary  and  secondary  social 

sciences. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  of  Social  Sciences. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Social  Science  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Social  Science  Education. 

960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Social  Science  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Social  Science  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Social  Science  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Social  Science  Education. 
(See  also  Geography  700,  701,  702,  703.) 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  (ESP) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Speech  Education. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching  Speech. 

708.     Curriculum  in  Speech  Education. 

730.  (Drama)  Play  Production  for  the  High  School 
Teacher. 

746,  747,  748.     Internship  in  Teaching  Speech. 

791.     (Speech)  Teaching  of  Speech  and  Drama. 

793.     (Speech)  Speech  for  the  Elementary  Teacher. 

899.     Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Education. 

930.     Thesis  in  Speech  Education. 

960,  961,  962.     Research  in  Speech  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Speech  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Speech  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Speech  Education. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND 
AUDIOLOGY  (SPA) 

672.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech 

A  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  breathing, 
phonation,  resonance,  and  articulation  for  speech;  a  stu- 
dy of  the  physical  phenomena  in  voice  and  speech.  Ad- 
vanced practice  in  transcribing  variations  of  speech  into 
phonetic  symbols. 

673.  Anatomy  of  Physiology  of  Hearing. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  outer,  middle,  and  inner  ear 
structures;  auditory  pathways  leading  to  and  including 
the  brain  stem;  and  the  primary  auditory  projection  areas 
in  the  cortex. 
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674.  Speech  and  Hearing  Science. 
The  physical  properties  of  sound;  basic  psychoacoustics; 
the  human  speech  mechanism  as  a  sound  source  and 
resonator;  acoustic  properties  of  vowels,  consonants; 
sound  spectrum  relationships  of  vocal  pitch,  loudness, 
and  voice  quality;  basic  instrumentation. 

650.     (Psychology)  Language  Development. 
Prerequisites:  EPY  304  or  equivalent  and  PSY  690. 
Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior;  and 
language  development  norms. 

657.  Speech  and  Language  Problems  in  the  Classroom. 
A  consideration  of  speech  and  language  problems  on  the 
basis  of  classroom  involvement.  Basic  information  in 
speech  and  language  development  and  interfering  fac- 
tors. 

670.  Diagnosis  in  Speech  Correction. 
The  theory,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests 
and  diagnostic  procedures  used  in  determining  the  na- 
ture, etiology  of  and  therapy  for  speech,  attention  is  giv- 
en to  non-audiometric  evaluation  of  hearing; 
examination  of  speech  mechanism,  special  abilities  rela- 
ted to  speech,  and  to  an  understanding  of  how  results  of 
psychological  tests  are  related  to  speech  problems. 

677.     Introduction  to  Audiology. 

The  anatomy  and  basic  psychophysics  of  hearing,  the 
pathologies  causing  hearing  loss,  basic  theory  of  hearing 
loss,  and  basic  theory  of  hearing  evaluations.  A  survey  of 
educational,  psychological  and  medical  rehabilitation 
for  persons  with  a  loss.  Practice  in  pure  tone  audiometry. 

673.  Psychology  of  Deafness. 

A  study  of  the  developmental,  adjustment  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  deaf  including  mental  development, 
personality  development,  emotional  adjustment  and  so- 
cial maturity;  the  aptitudes,  special  abilities  and  as- 
sociated handicaps  to  the  deaf. 

674.  Articulatory  Disorders  of  Speech. 

Etiology,  rationale  and  methods  of  therapy  for  functional 
and  organic  disorders  of  voice  and  articulation.  Develop- 
ment of  a  therapeutic  program  and  lesson  plans.  Super- 
vised clinical  practice  with  individuals  and  groups. 

675.  Functional  Voice  Disorders. 

Pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  disorders  of  voice  due  to 
functional  causes.  Etiology  and  therapies  with  super- 
vised laboratory  experiences. 

676.  Stuttering:  Etiology  and  Therapy. 

Major  theories  of  causation  of  stuttering,  whether  based 
in  neuro-physiological,  emotional,  or  learning  factors. 
The  development  of  an  integrated  therapy  based  on 
modern  research.  Supervised  clinical  practice  in  individ- 
ual group  therapy. 

677.  Clinical  Audiology  I. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  310,  671. 

Rationale  and  procedure  for  measuring  aspects  of  hear- 
ing, including  simple  and  complex  stimuli,  threshold  and 
supra-threshold  measurements,  and  pure  tone  and 
speech  audiometric  measures. 

678.  Clinical  Audiology  II. 

The  study  of  the  rationale  and  procedures  of  advanced 
tests  used  for  differentiating  between  types  of  auditory 
disorders. 


679.     Speech  Audiometry  and  Hearing  Aids. 
A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  using  speech  mate- 
rials in  hearing  evaluations  and  hearing  aid  selections; 
the  design  and  physical  characteristics  of  hearing  aids. 

699.  Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 1  hour.  (Staff.) 

707,  702,  703,  704,  705,  706,  707,  708,  709,  710.  Clinical 
Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 

Supervised  clinical  practice  in  speech  pathology  includ- 
ing functional  and  organic  disorders.  Speech  problems 
provided  for  observations  and  clinical  practice  include 
articulation,  voice,  delayed  speech,  stuttering  and  apha- 
sia. In  addition,  speech  problems  associated  with  cleft 
palate,  cerebral  palsy  and  hearing  loss  are  included  in  the 
therapy  program.  As  the  student  progresses  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  level  of  case  severity  and  responsibility  will 
increase. 

777,  772,  773,  774,  775,  776,  777,  778,  779,  720.  Clinical 
Practice  in  Audiology. 

Clinical  and  field  experience  in  audiology  including  neo- 
natal testing,  pediatric  audiology,  public  school  screen- 
ing, work  with  the  pre-school  deaf,  auditory  training  and 
speech  reading,  noise  measurements  and  hearing  con- 
servations, electrophysiology,  neuroaudiology,  otologic 
audiology  and  genatric  audiology. 


775,  776,  777. 
diology. 


Practicum  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 


734.  Classroom  Problems  in  Speech  Correction. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  education. 
Problems  of  defective  speech,  common  etiologies,  iden- 
tification of  speech  defects,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  referral,  examination,  and  correction.  Clinical  demon- 
strations in  cooperation  with  the  Atlanta  Speech  School. 
(Atlanta  Area  Teacher  Education  Service  only). 

738.  Program  Administration  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:   One  content-clinical   practice  course   in 
speech  correction. 

A  study  of  methods  for  finding,  selecting,  and  scheduling 
speech  cases  in  the  public  schools.  The  organizational 
and  administrative  problems  in  keeping  records,  report- 
ing, and  coordinating  speech  correction  activities.  Basic 
plans  for  various  sizes  of  schools  and  school  organiza- 
tions. Supervised  clinical  practice  with  a  variety  of 
speech  problems. 

739.  Advanced  Clinical  Practice  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisites:  Six  courses  in  speech  correction  and  200 
clock  hours  of  supervised  clinical  practices. 

Work  with  complex  and  difficult  problems  of  speech 
combined  with  intensive  reading,  conferences,  and  dis- 
cussions. 

746A,  747A,  748A.     Internship  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Intensive  supervision  of  speech  pathology  procedures  in 
either  public  schools,  hospitals,  community  and  other 
types  of  centers,  or  a  combination  of  these  settings. 

7468,  7478,  7488.     Internship  in  Audiology. 
Intensive  supervision  of  audiological  procedures  in  ei- 
ther public  schools,  hospitals,  community  clinics,  cen- 
ters, or  a  combination  of  these  settings. 

775.     Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  correction. 
Adaptation  of  the  speech  correction  curriculum  to  the 
individual  needs  of  mature  students.  A  detailed  outline 
of  requirements  must  be  prepared  in  conference  by  the 
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student  and  instructor  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
speech  correction. 

776.     Individual  Study  in  Speech  Pathology. 
Prerequisite:  Four  courses  in  speech  correction. 
Continuation  of  SPA  775,  but  content  must  be  different. 

778.  Speech  Reading  and  Auditory  Training. 
Prerequisite:  SPA  671. 

Processes  and  problems  of  oral  communication  by  the 
hearing  handicapped;  procedures  for  improving  com- 
munication by  means  of  speech  reading  and  auditory 
training;  supervised  clinical  practice  in  individual  and 
group  therapy. 

779.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Children. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  procedures  used  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  both  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  child. 
Both  the  historical  development  and  current  trends  in 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  reviewed. 

780.  Auditory  Rehabilitation  of  Adults. 

The  social,  educational,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
hearing  handicapped  adults.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  adjustment  needs  of  the  older  person  with  gradually 
increasing  hearing  impairment. 

757.     Hearing  Conservation. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  for  the  detection  of  patho- 
logical noise  and  the  correction  of  its  effects  on  the 
human  hearing  mechanism  in  the  community,  industry 
and  the  military. 

782.  Teaching  Language  to  the  Hearing  Impaired. 
(Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  practices  and  procedure  in  teaching  lan- 
guage to  the  hearing  impaired,  with  a  review  of  the  his- 
torical philosophies  and  methods,  and  a  review  of  the 
current  literature. 

783.  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Hearing  Impaired.  (Staff.) 
Theory,  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching  speech  to 
the  hearing  impaired. 

784.  Curriculum  for  the  Hearing  Impaired.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  planning  and  presentation  of  curriculum 
to  the  preschool  and  elementary  hearing  impaired  in- 
cluding a  review  of  the  program  available  and  tech- 
niques in  the  modification  of  published  programs  and 
book  series. 

807.     Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology. 

Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  correction  or  four 

courses  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Intensive  exploration  of  the  research  and  theory  in  one 

or  more  areas  of  speech  pathology.  Specific  content 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Croup  projects  in 

addition  to  readings  and  lectures. 

802.     Seminar  in  Audiology. 

Study  of  recent  developments  and  research  in  audiology. 

803a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy. 

Intensive  study  of  research  in  a  specific  area  of  speech 
pathology. 

804a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.     Research  Seminar  in  Audiology. 
Intensive  study  of  research  in  a  specific  area  of  audiolo- 
gy- 

805a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g.  Research  Seminar  of  Hearing  Im- 
paired. (Staff.) 

Intensive  study  of  research  in  a  specific  area  of  Hearing 
Impaired. 


877  (Psychology)  Theories  of  Language  Development 
and  Disorders. 

Prerequisite:  SPA  (PSY)  650  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Norms  and  stages  of  language  development;  relationship 
of  language  theories  to  learning  theories;  interaction  ef- 
fects of  behavior  and  verbal  symbols  and  relationship  to 
teaching;  review  of  major  research  on  language  develop- 
ment, deviations,  and  diagnosis. 

836.  (Psychology)  Anatomy  and  Psychophysics  for 
Speech  Correction. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
speech  and  hearing  and  the  psychophysics  of  hearing, 
Laboratory  with  models,  charts,  and  specimens. 

872.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Cleft  Palate.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  cleft  palate  and  its  effect  on 
speech;  means  for  assessing  speech  adequacy  and  po- 
tential for  improvement;  and  role  of  the  speech  patholo- 
gist in  the  rehabilitation  of  cleft  palate  individuals. 

873.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Voice.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  etiology  and  nature  of  organic 
disorders  of  voice,  assessment  of  present  and  potential 
adequacy,  treatment  procedures,  and  medical-speech 
pathology  teamwork  in  alleviating  vocal  disorders. 

874.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Cerebral  Palsy.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. 

Types  and  effects  of  cerebral  palsy  on  oral  communica- 
tion, procedures  for  improving  speech  and  language  per- 
ception and  production,  and  participation  in 
rehabilitation. 

875.  Organic  Disorders  of  Speech:  Aphasia.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Six  courses  in  speech  pathology  and  audiol- 
ogy. 

Etiology  and  rehabilitation  of  aphasia  in  children  and 
adults,  assessment  of  speech  and  language  abilities  and 
potential,  and  participation  of  the  speech  pathologist  in 
rehabilitation. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 

930.     Thesis  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 

960,  961,  962.  Research  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiolo- 
gy- 

970,  971,  972.  Internship  in  Public  Schools:  Speech  Pa- 
thology and  Audiology. 

973,  974,  975.  Internship  in  Institutions:  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy and  Audiology. 

976,  977,  978.  Internship  in  Clinical  Centers:  Speech  Pa- 
thology and  Audiology. 

979.  Internship  in  Research:  Speech  Pathology  and  Au- 
diology. 
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STUDENT  TEACHING  (EST) 

700.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  Elementary 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

Prerequisites:  EPY  304,  EPY  335,  EPY  336  or  equivalent, 
one  year  of  full-time  teaching,  and  need  credit  for  stu- 
dent teaching  for  certification. 

Problems  of  curriculum,  materials  and  methods  for  expe- 
rienced teachers  in  lieu  of  regular  student  teaching.  Sec- 
tioned by  teaching  field.  Offered  only  in  the  first  six 
weeks  session  of  summer  quarter. 

707.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  junior  High 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

702.  Curriculum,  Materials  and  Methods:  Secondary 
Student  Teaching.  10  hours. 

770.  Fundamentals  in  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 
Prerequisite:  Limited  to  supervising  student  teacher  per- 
sonnel. 

Introduction  to  the  theory,  principles,  an  practices  in  the 
supervision  of  student  teaching  and  other  professional 
laboratory  experiences. 

777.     Internship  in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  work  program;  directed  supervision  of  student 

teaching. 

772.  Investigation  in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teach- 
ing. 

Prerequisite:  EST  710  and  711  and  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  in  the  supervision  of  student  teach- 
ing, emphasizing  research  in  problems  of  student  teach- 
ing. 

746,   747,   748.     Internship  in   Teaching — Sectioned  by 

Teaching  Field  (Masters).  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Supervised  internship  in  cooperating  laboratory  schools. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  (ETI) 

600.  Special  Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

700.     Occupational  Analysis. 

Techniques  in  analyzing  occupations  and  jobs  within  an 

occupation  for  instructional  content. 

707.     Principles   and   Practices   in    Teaching   Industrial 

Subjects. 

Principles  and  practices  of  teaching  manipulative  skills 

and  related  technology;  organization  of  subject  matter, 

lesson  planning  and  student  appraisal. 

702.  Curriculum  Planning  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Sub- 
jects. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  the  development  of  curric- 
ula for  trade  and  technical  courses. 

703.  Instructional  Development  of  Trade  and  Industrial 
Subjects. 

Prerequisite:  ETI  702. 

Development  of  courses  of  study,  course  outlines,  in- 
structional material,  and  organization  of  course  content. 

704.  School  Shop  Equipment  and  Management. 
Principles  involved  in  the  physical  planning  of  school 
shops  and  laboratories;  selection  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment. 


705.  History  and  Policies  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. 

History  of  trade  and  industrial  education;  contributions 
of  vocational  educators;  and  principles  and  laws  under 
which  program  operates. 

709.     Selection  and  Utilization  of  Instructional  Material 
for  Cooperative  Programs. 
Prerequisite:  ETI  707. 

Selection,  organization  and  application  of  source  mate- 
rial for  general  and  directly  related  study  in  part-time 
cooperative  classes. 

770.     Problems  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Specialized  training  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Education. 

965.  Applied  Project  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
(For  other  course  offerings  in  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, see  listings  under  Vocational  Education). 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EVO) 

600.     Special  Problem  in  Vocational  Education. 

699.     Research  Seminar.  1-10  hours. 

703.  Coordination  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

Standards  and  selection  of  students  and  training  stations 
and  guidance  of  students  in  cooperative  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs. 

705.     Problems  of  Teaching  Vocational  Education. 

707.     Adult  Vocational  Education. 
Designed  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  adult  education;  to 
develop  techniques  for  discovering  adult  problems;  and 
to  discover  and  apply  appropriate  methods  of  organizing 
and  teaching  adult  groups. 

720.     Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  Programs. 
Designed  to  prepare  vocational  educators  to  identify 
and  select  evaluation  models,  collect  and  analyze  data, 
report  data,  and  relate  evaluation  to  program  change  for 
local  and  state  vocational  education  programs. 

725.  Program  Projection  in  Vocational  Education. 
Designed  to  develop  the  competencies  necessary  for  the 
development  of  annual  and  long  range  plans  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  educational  systems.  Com- 
petencies include  data  collection,  writing  program 
objectives,  writing  plans  and  identifying  alternatives. 

746,  747,  748.  Internship  in  Teaching  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

803.  Improving  Personnel  Performance  on  Vocational 
Education. 

Leadership  behaviors  for  improving  the  job  perform- 
ances of  full  and  part-time  faculty  and  staff  in  vocational 
schools  and  local  vocational  programs. 

806.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Programs. 

Making  provisions  for  the  operation  of  schools  and  local 
school  programs  that  offer  vocational  education  so  that 
their  objectives  can  be  defined  and  achieved. 

899.  Research  Seminar  in  Vocational  Education. 

900.  Curriculum  Planning  in  Vocational  Education. 
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907.      Teaching  Procedures  in  Vocational  Education. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  curricula 
based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  students. 

902.  Evaluation  in  Vocational  Education. 

Designed  to  guide  teachers  in  the  development  of  me- 
thods and  techniques  for  evaluating  instructional  pro- 
grams and  for  evaluating  student  development. 

903.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Teaching. 

A  philosophical  base  for  vocational  teacher  education; 
the  identification  of  problem  areas  and  the  determina- 
tion of  relative  emphasis  various  agencies  should  place 
on  problem  areas;  projection  of  plans  for  supervised 
teaching  program. 

904.  Problems  in  Vocational  Education. 

906.  Methods  and  Materials  for  Youth  Organizations. 
Includes  contributions  of  youth  organizations  to  voca- 
tional   education    curricula;    planning,    directing,    and 


evaluating  programs  of  work,  including  group  and  indi- 
vidual projects;  techniques  of  leadership  training  and 
group  development;  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  vocational  education. 

908.     Foundations  of  Vocational  Education. 
Overview  of  history,  legislation,  premises,  and  curric- 
ulum   interrelationships  of   vocational    education   and 
practical  arts  programs. 

930.     Thesis  in  Vocational  Education. 

960,  967,  962.     Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

963.     Critique  of  Literature  in  Vocational  Education. 

965.     Applied  Project  in  Vocational  Education. 

970,  971,  972.     Internship  in  Vocational  Education. 

980,  981,  982.     Practicum  in  Vocational  Education. 
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ENGLISH 


(ames  B.  Colvert 

(Robert  E.  Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  foreign  languages 
(French,  German,  or  Latin).  Other  requirements  for  the 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  may  be  obtained  from  the  direc- 
tor of  graduate  studies  in  English. 
Two  courses  in  English  numbered  400  or  above  are  prere- 
quisite for  admission  to  the  following  courses. 

600.     Old  English.  (Mr.  Provost  and  Mr.  Stephenson.) 
A  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  with  reading  of  selected  texts. 

602.  Chaucer.  (Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Miss  Ir- 
win, Mr.  Provost.) 

A  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  minor  poems. 

603.  Milton.  (Ms.  Carpenter,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Martin.) 
A  study  of  the  works  and  times  of  )ohn  Milton. 

605.  The  Age  of  Johnson.  (Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Waller.) 

A  study  of  English  literature  of  the  late  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, emphasizing  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  Blake. 

606.  Edmund  Spenser.  (Mr.  Lower.) 

A  study  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  The  Shepherds  Calendar 
and  the  Amoretti.  Attention  is  also  given  to  Spenser's 
other  works  and  his  literary  context. 

607.  The  English  Drama  of  1642.  (Mr.  Tison,  Mr.  West, 
Mr.  Lower,  Mr.  Martin.) 

A  study  of  the  English  drama  (exclusive  of  Shakespeare) 
from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters. 

608.  English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century.  (Mr.  Waller.) 

A  study  of  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  period:  Dryden, 
Wycherley,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  others. 

609.  Elizabethan  Poetry.  (Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lower,  Mr. 
Tison,  Mr.  West,  Miss  Stewart.) 

A  study  of  non-dramatic  poets  from  Spenser  to  Donne. 

670.  English  Grammar:  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
(Miss  Appleby,  Miss  Irwin.) 


677.     English    Grammar:    Syntax.    (Miss    Appleby,    Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Miss  Irwin,  Miss  Stanley.) 
A  study  of  transformational  syntax. 

672.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  (Miss  Car- 
penter, Mr.  Martin.) 

A  study  of  the  Metaphysical  and  Cavalier  poets  and  of  a 
few  prose  selections  related  to  them. 

613.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (Miss  Appleby, 
Miss  Irwin.) 

674.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Prose.  (Mr.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Baine.) 

A  study  of  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  some 
of  their  contemporaries. 

675.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry.  (Mr.  Beaumont.) 
A  study  of  Alexander  Pope  and  some  of  his  contemporar- 
ies. 

676.  Early  Romantic  Literature.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 

A  study  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  Lamb. 

677.  Later  Romantic  Literature.  (Mr.  Hoge  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson.) 

A  study  of  Byron,  Shelley,  DeGuincey,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

678.  Beowulf.  (Mr.  Stephenson.) 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  consideration  of  linguistics,  the 
epic  tradition,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

679.  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration.  (Mr.  Waller.) 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  period  from  1660  to  1700. 
Major  attention  is  given  to  Butler,  Rochester,  Pepys,  and 
the  non-dramatic  works  of  Dryden. 

620.     American  Literature  to  1865.  (Mr.  Moore  and  Mrs. 

Tully.) 

A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual 

currents. 

622.     American  Literature  Since  1865.  (Mr.  Kibler,  Mr. 

Moore,  Mr.  Krickel.) 

A  survey  of  the  literary  works  and  the  main  intellectual 

currents. 
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625.  Romanticism  in  American  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Colvert.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Haw- 
thorne. 

627.     Realism  in  American  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore.) 
A  study  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells,  and  Stephen  Crane. 

629.     Southern  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Krickel,  Mr. 

Colvert.) 

A    survey    of    the    intellectual    thought    and    literary 

achievement  in  the  South  from  1610  to  the  present  time, 

with  emphasis  upon  Poe,  Timrod,  and  Lanier. 

6J0.     History  of  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Free.) 
A  survey  of  literary  theory  from  the  Greeks  to  20th  centu- 
ry formalism. 

639.  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Early  Tudor  Period.  (Miss 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  Gordon.) 

Major  English  writers  from  c.  1485  to  the  mid-16th  centu- 
ry: More,  Ascham,  Eliot,  Hoby,  Skelton,  Barclay,  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Sackville.  Literary  genres,  trends,  and  influences 
will  be  studied,  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  England. 

640.  Shakespeare:  Part  I.  (Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  West,  Mr. 
Tison,  Mr.  Lower,  Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Martin.) 
Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  through  Hamlet. 

641.  Shakespeare:  Part  II.  (Mr.  West,  Mr.  Tison,  Mr. 
Lower,  Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Martin.) 

Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare  after  Hamlet. 

642.  Victorian  Poetry.  (Mr.  Marshall.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

652.     Victorian  Prose.  (Mr.  Thurman.) 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Ruskin, 

and  Arnold. 

667.  Twentieth-Century  British  Poetry.  (Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Krickel,  Mr.  Montgomery.) 

662.  Twentieth-Century  American  Poetry.  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Krickel.) 

663.  The  Twentieth-Century  British  Novel.  (Mr.  Bufkin, 
Mr.  Krickel.) 

A  study  of  the  British  novel  in  the  modern  age. 

664..     The    Twentieth-Century    American    Novel.    (Mr. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Krickel,  Mr.  Bufkin.) 

A  study  of  the  American  novel  since  World  War  I. 

665.     Modern  Drama.  (Mr.  Free,  Mr.  Thurman.) 

803.     Milton.  (Mr.  West.) 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  John  Milton  with  particular 

attention  to  their  intellectual  background. 


806.  Seminar  in  English  Romantic  Literature.  5-15  hours. 
(Mr.  Patterson.) 

A  research  course  in  a  major  writer  or  in  a  special  prob- 
lem of  the  period. 

808.  Middle  English.  5-10  hours.  (Mr.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
Mitchell.) 

Reading  of  Middle  English  texts,  with  linguistic  and  liter- 
ary study. 

809.  English  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  (Mr. 
Mitchell.) 

A  study  of  the  English  Chaucerians,  the  Scottish  Chauce- 
rians,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory. 

810.  Seminar  in  Historical  English  Linguistics.  (Mr.  Al- 
geo,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Miss  Appleby,  Miss  Irwin.) 

815.     Seminar    in    Eighteenth-Century    Literature.    5-15 
hours.  (Mr.  Baine,  Mr.  Beaumont.) 
A  research  course  in  a  major  writer  or  in  a  special  prob- 
lem of  the  period. 

820.     Seminar  in  American  Literature  to  1865.  (Mr.  Col- 
vert, Mr.  Reeves.) 
A  research  course  in  special  problems. 

822.  Seminar  in  American  Literature  Since  1865.  (Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Colvert,  Mrs.  Tully.) 

823.  American  Humor.  (Mr.  Moore.) 

A  study  of  humorous  writing  in  the  United  States,  with 
emphasis  on  Southern  frontier  humor  and  on  Mark 
Twain. 

824.  American  Local  Color.  (Mr.  Moore.) 

A  study  of  local-color  writing  in  the  United  States  from 
1860  to  1900  with  emphasis  on  Harte,  Cable,  Harris,  Jew- 
ett,  Woolson,  and  Mark  Twain. 

829.  Seminar  in  Southern  Literature.  (Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Reeves.) 

840.     Seminar  in  Elizabethan  Drama.  (Mr.  West.) 
A  research  course  in  special  problems,  with  major  em- 
phasis on  Shakespeare. 

842.     Seminar  in  Victorian  Literature.  5-15  hours.  (Mr. 

Marshall,  Mr.  Thurman.) 

A  research  course  in  selected  writers  or  topics  of  the 

period. 

850.     Bibliography  and  Research  Methods.  (Mr.  Baine.) 

865.     Seminar  in  Modern   Literature.   5-15  hours.   (Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Bufkin,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Free.) 
A  study  of  some  author  or  problem  in  twentieth-century 
British  or  American  literature. 

930.     Thesis.  5-15  hours.  (Staff.) 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


H.  O.  Lund 

(Biological  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  or  one 
language  and  10  hours  in  an  auxiliary  field  in  lieu  of  the 
second  language. 

The  Department  of  Entomology  offers  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  Faculty  joint- 
staffed  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute 
of  Ecology  enable  students  to  work  in  entomology  but 
obtain  specific  training  outside  the  department.  Special- 
ized research  facilities  within  the  department  include: 
walk-in  constant  temperature-humidity  climate  rooms; 
temperature-humidity  controlled  insectary  and  rearing 
rooms;  natural  climate  insectary;  temperature  controlled 
animal  rooms;  greenhouse  space;  Cobalt-60  radiation 
source;  gas  chromatographs;  radiation  counting  equip- 
ment; spectrophotometric  equipment;  and  unusually 
good  insect  and  acarine  collections.  Facilities  outside  the 
department  but  available  for  use  include:  apiculture  field 
station;  electron  microscopes;  University  Computer 
Center;  forestry  research  areas;  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture laboratories;  water  quality  control  laboratory; 
and  state  experiment  Station  laboratories.  Faculty  and 
facilities  are  available  for  student  training  and  research 
in:  acarology;  apiculture;  aquatic  entomology;  economic 
entomology;  forest  entomology;  insect  behavior;  insect 
biochemistry;  insect  ecology;  medical  entomology;  mor- 
phology; physiology;  radiation  entomology;  systematics; 
and  toxicology. 

Departmental  and  research  assistantships  and  fellow- 
ships are  available  from  the  entomology  department. 
Other  financial  aid  is  also  available  through  the  Graduate 
School. 

Students  without  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  entomology  are  expected  to  make  up  these  deficien- 
cies during  their  graduate  tenure.  Some  academic  assist- 
ance is  required  of  all  students  as  a  part  of  their  graduate 
training. 

607.     Insect  Taxonomy.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 

laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Atyeo.) 

Prerequisite:  ENT  325  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  taxonomy  with  practice  in 

the  classification  of  all  orders  of  insects. 


675.     Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 

laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Tsao.) 

Prerequisites:   Entomology  460,  one  course  in  organic 

chemistry,  and  either  Zoology  390,  Biology  300  or  Botany 

380. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  physiological  processes 

and  functions  of  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  insects. 

640.  Insect  Behavior.  Three  lectures  and  one  3-  to  4- 
hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Matthews.) 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  325  or  permission  of  instructor. 
An  evolutionary  approach  to  the  principles  of  behavior, 
with  emphasis  on  reproduction,  mimicry,  insect-plant 
interactions  and  the  development  of  sociality. 

650.     Insect  Ecology.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  two-3 

hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Crossley.) 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  325  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  processes  and  functional  aspects  of  insect 

population  and  community  ecology  with  emphasis  on 

interactions  between  structure  and  the  environment. 

660.     Insect  Morphology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 

laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hermann.) 

Prerequisite:  ENT  325  or  equivalent. 

An  introduction  to  insect  structure  and  phylogeny. 

670.  Insect  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hermann.) 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  370  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Comparisons  of  the  histology  and  anatomy  of  insects 
with  other  invertebrates  and  vertebrates.  Insect  tissues 
will  be  dissected  and  preparations  of  the  major  body 
systems  examined  for  gross  and  microscopic  differences. 

674.  Advanced  Agricultural  Entomology.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  in  entomology. 
A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of  control 
of  agricultural  pests  on  the  maintenance  of  agroecosys- 
tem  stability.  Includes  theoretical,  laboratory  and  field 
studies  of  the  effects  of  pressures  on  an  insect  popula- 
tion. 

677.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  of  Insecticides.  Three 
lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Himel.) 
Prerequisites:  One  course  in  organic  chemistry  and  one 
of  the  following  entomology  courses:  370,  374,  376  or  382. 
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A  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  insecti- 
cides, of  accessory  materials  and  of  their  toxicological 
effects  upon  plants  and  animals. 

680.  Introductory  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Crossley  and 
Mr.  Atyeo.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 
Classification,  ecology  and  biology  of  the  major  groups 
of  mites. 

652.     Bionomics  of  Forest  Insects.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. (Mr.  Berisford  and  Mr.  Franklin.) 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  382  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  population  dynamics  of  some  major  forest 
insects  and  the  ecological  basis  for  control  of  these  pests. 

692.     Field  Entomology.  (Mr.  Atyeo.) 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  401  and  consent  of  instructor. 
An   extended   summer   field   trip  of  2-4  weeks  during 
which  the  identification  and  distribution  of  insects  with 
respect  to  selected  ecological  habitats  will  be  studied. 

694.     Aquatic  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Wallace.) 
Prerequisite:    Entomology   225   or   equivalent.    Offered 
spring  of  even  years. 

An  introduction  to  taxonomy,  life  history  and  ecology  of 
aquatic  insects. 

773.  Insects  of  Field  and  Stream.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hermann  and  Mr.  Lea.) 
Prerequisites:  Two  elementary  courses  in  biological  sci- 
ences and  two  courses  numbered  300  or  above  in  biolog- 
ical science  or  education. 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  forms  found  on  land  and 
in  water;  their  identification  and  life  habits,  and  the  con- 
trol of  noxious  forms,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  these 
forms  in  the  teaching  of  high  school  biology. 

775.     Advanced  Field  and  Stream  Entomology.  Two  lec- 
tures and  three  double  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Entomology  773. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Entomology  773  emphasizing 
more  specific  insect  identification,  environmental  rela- 
tionships and  insect  distribution. 

800.     Entomology  Seminar.  1   hour  credit  per  quarter. 
Weekly  meetings  of  one  hour.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  in  a  biological  science. 
Discussion  of  topics  relating  to  entomology,  both  funda- 
mental and  applied,  including  literature,  reviews  and  dis- 
cussion of  recent  advancements. 

676.  Advanced  Insect  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Blum  and  Mr.  Lea.) 
Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  261,  Insect  Physiology 
615  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  metabolism  and  physiological  regulatory 
mechanisms  in  insects.  Laboratory  practice  in  microsurg- 
ical techniques  for  extirpation  and  transplantation  of  en- 
docrine tissues. 

877.     Insect  Biochemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Blum.) 
Prerequisite:   Entomology  615  and  one  graduate   level 
course  in  biochemistry. 

A  study  of  the  metabolic  systems  and  natural  products 
produced  by  insects.  The  course  will  stress  biochemical 
pathways  which  are  peculiar  to  insects. 


860.  Radiation  Entomology.  Two  lectures  and  two  3- 
hour  laboratories.  (Mr.  Crossley.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  entomology 
(including  Entomology  450  or  equivalent)  plus  one 
course  in  statistics. 

Application  of  radiation  and  radioisotope  techniques  to 
entomology,  especially  insect  ecology  and  control  of  in- 
sect pests. 

877.  Taxonomy  of  Insect  Larvae.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Wallace.) 
Prerequisites:  Any  one  of  the  following:  Entomology  374, 
or  376,  or  460  and  one  additional  senior  division  course 
in  biological  science.  Offered  alternate  years. 
A  study  of  the  classification,  biology,  and  phylogenetic 
and  economic  significance  of  insect  larvae. 

873.     Advanced  General  Entomology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Lund.) 
Prerequisites:  Entomology  460  and  one  additional  senior 
division  course.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Offered  1973- 
74.) 

An  advanced  treatment  of  general  entomology,  includ- 
ing insect  evolution,  entomological  literature,  and  other 
special  topics. 

875.  Principles  of  Systematics.  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratories.  (Mr.  Ross.) 

Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  animal  biological  sciences. 
Systematics  is  the  science  of  classification  of  organisms 
(taxonomy).  This  course  is  a  study  concerned  with  the 
presentation  of  the  basic  entomological  principles  rela- 
ting to  the  (1)  categories  and  concepts  of  systematics,  (2) 
to  the  procedures  of  systematics,  and  (3)  to  nomencla- 
ture. 

876.  Advanced  Medical  Entomology  I.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Weathersby.) 
Prerequisite:    Consent    of    instructor.    Alternate    years 
(even). 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and 
control  of  medically  important  Diptera. 

877.  Advanced  Medical  Entomology  II.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Weathersby.) 
Prerequisite:    Consent    of    instructor.    Alternate    years 
(odd). 

A  study  of  the  classification,  life  history,  biology  and 
control  of  the  medically  important  arthropods  other  than 
Diptera. 

880.  Advanced  Acarology.  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Atyeo,  Mr.  Crossley  and  Mr. 
Hunter.) 

Prerequisite:  Entomology  680. 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  groups  of  mites  with  em- 
phasis on  their  relationship  to  man. 

887.  Insect  Toxicology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratories.  (Mr.  Brady.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  modes  of  action  of  important  classes  of 
insecticides  and  other  materials  important  to  insect  con- 
trol, structure-toxicity  relationships,  insecticide  degrada- 
tion and  residues,  and  physiology  of  resistance  to 
insecticides. 

900.     Problems  in  Entomology.  (Staff.) 

In  this  course  students  are  allowed  to  work  intensively 

on  approved  problems  in  entomology. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 
DESIGN 


Robert  P.  Nicholls 

(Landscape  Architecture  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  design  of  open  space — landscape  architecture — is 
both  a  challenge  and  a  profession.  It  is  a  creative  process 
leading  to  an  efficient  and  beautiful  environment.  To- 
day, our  environment  is  increasingly  endangered  by 
man's  inept  stewardship  of  his  world.  The  School  of  Envi- 
ronmental Design  seeks  to  avert  this  danger  by  training 
professionals  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
environmental  stewardship.  Through  its  series  of  pro- 
grams in  design,  education  and  research,  the  school 
serves  as  a  regional  center  for  environmental  planning 
and  design  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

The  prospective  student  will  find  that  the  school  is 
well  located  to  serve  as  a  regional  center.  In  addition  to 
the  many  facilities  and  courses  offered  by  the  school 
and  University  at  large,  the  special  facilities  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ecology,  Institute  of  Natural  Resources,  and  Insti- 
tute of  Community  and  Area  Development  are  available 
as  additional  educational  and  research  resources.  Other 
cooperating  federal,  state  and  local  government  agen- 
cies include  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Northeast  Georgia 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission  and  the 
Southeast  Area  Water  Laboratory. 

The  school  offers  a  four  quarter  graduate  professional 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  An  eight  quarter  joint  program  in  land- 
scape architecture  and  city  planning  is  also  offered  in 
cooperation  with  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Can- 
didates for  the  joint  program  receive  degrees  in  land- 
scape architecture  and  city  planning.  The  programs  of 
the  school  are  adapted  to  and  encourage  students  with 
varying  academic  backgrounds.  However,  the  plan  of 
study  for  such  students  will  vary  depending  upon  their 
academic  and  professional  preparation  and  their  techni- 
cal competence  in  landscape  architecture. 

The  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  degree  requires 
60  credit  hours  of  study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. The  program  recognizes  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  professional  landscape  architect  become  greater  as 
the  complexities  of  the  human  environment  increase.  To 
satisfy  these  responsibilities  the  program  has  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  to  train  professionals  with  a  broader  aca- 


demic foundation  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  at 
the  undergraduate  level;  to  initiate  research  projects  in 
environmental  design;  to  train  graduates  of  other  disci- 
plines as  environmental  designers;  to  study  urban  and 
regional  scale  problems  of  environmental  design;  to  pro- 
vide the  graduate  student  with  the  facilities  and  the  aca- 
demic philosophy  which  permits  and  encourages 
independent  research,  discovery  and  individual  expres- 
sion; to  encourage  the  development  of  multi-discipline 
approaches  to  the  study  of  and  solution  to  environmen- 
tal design  problems. 

Joint  Program  in  City  Planning 

The  University  of  Georgia  Graduate  School  and  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  offers  a  joint  two-year 
program  for  eligible  graduate  students  leading  to  the 
simjltaneous  award  of  two  degrees — Master  of  City  Plan- 
ning by  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture  by  The  University  of  Georgia. 

This  joint  program  serves  the  rapidly  growing  needs  of 
planning  agencies,  planning  consultants  and  others  for 
professionals  who  have  competence  in  city  planning  and 
large  scale  urban  design.  For  information  on  this  pro- 
gram, interested  candidates  should  write  to  the  coor- 
dinator, Graduate  Studies,  School  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  Georgia. 

600.  (ENV)  Man  and  the  Physical  Environment. 
Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. Not  open  to  landscape  architecture  majors. 
A  survey  course  for  non-majors  which  investigates  the 
natural  and  man-made  forces  affecting  environmental 
quality  and  change.  Developed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  participating  role  in  environmental  issues. 

653.  City  Planning  and  Environmental  Design. 
A  graduate  background  course  in  city  planning  and  civic 
design,  covering  the  history,  theory  and  bibliography  of 
the  subject.  The  student  is  introduced  to  an  informed 
understanding  of  civic  problems  and  modern  trends  in 
city  and  regional  planning. 

707,  702,  703,  704.  Special  Problems  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. 5  to  20  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  senior 
division  work  in  design  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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Intensive  studies  in  special  aspects  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture, designed  to  explore  applications  in  such  fields  as 
park  and  recreation  development,  planting  design,  theo- 
ry and  history,  landscape  construction,  rural  and  urban 
land  use  studies  and  development.  Several  group  pro- 
jects are  undertaken  by  the  students  to  acquaint  them 
with  large  and  complex  planning  and  design  studies  in 
which  teamwork  requiring  research,  analysis  and  design 
is  involved. 

725.  Regional  Recreation  Planning. 
Regional  scale  survey;  devoted  to  facilitate  ultimate  re- 
quirements for  recreation,  considered  in  the  realm  of 
conjecture  and  rationalization.  A  general  term  project  of 
function,  space  requirements,  financial  considerations 
and  policies  for  the  future. 

727.     Park  Design. 

The  study  and  formulation  of  master  plans  for  specific 
recreational  sites.  Problems  in  schematic  diagramming  of 
land  use;  site  surveys,  staging  developments  and  planting 


design  principles.  Discussion  of  ethics,  contracts  and 
specifications. 

754.     Civic  Design.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  LAR  653. 

The  study  of  techniques  for  the  design  and  improvement 

of  the  urban  environment,  including  methods  for  the 

beautification,  renovation,  restoration  and  preservation 

of  towns,  buildings  and  historic  sites. 

765.     Advanced  Landscape  Construction. 
Prerequisite:  LAR  358. 

The  study  of  construction  and  engineering  requirements 
involved  in  subdivision  and  other  large  scale  landscape 
design  projects,  including  land  drainage,  sewage  dispos- 
al, road  design,  cost  estimating  and  specification  writing. 

801a, b,c.  Seminar  in  Landscape  Architecture.  1  to  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  minimum  of  10  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
study  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  discussion  of  current  issues,  research  and  new  devel- 
opments in  the  field. 

930.     Thesis. 
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FOOD  SCIENCE 


J.  C.  Ayres 

(Food  Science  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  food  science  and  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  food  science  and  dairy  manufacturing  are  offered. 

Since  the  application  of  science  and  engineering  are 
important  in  properly  selecting,  preparing,  processing, 
packaging,  distributing  and  utilizing  foods,  students  se- 
lecting this  field  must  be  able  to  delve  into  problems 
involving  chemistry,  microbiology,  and  other  basic  sci- 
ences as  well  as  in  the  more  applied  problems  concerned 
with  food  production,  stability,  or  toxicology.  Individuals 
whose  baccalaureate  degree  is  in  other  fields  of  science 
often  enter  this  graduate  program  because  of  the  impor- 
tant challenges  of  supplying  food  to  mankind,  and  the 
opportunities  that  this  field  provides  to  those  with  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Programs  of  study  are  worked  out  for 
each  individual  to  best  utilize  his  prior  training  and  his 
career  objectives.  The  food  science  department  occupies 
one  of  the  buildings  in  The  University  of  Georgia  science 
complex,  is  well  equipped  with  modern  instrumentation 
and  other  facilities  for  graduate  research,  and  its  staff  is 
composed  of  scientists  trained  in  several  of  the  funda- 
mental disciplines  as  well  as  in  food  science  or  technolo- 
gy- 
Financial  assistance  is  available  through  (1)  graduate 
teaching  or  research  assistantships;  (2)  National  Science 
Foundation;  National  Defense  Education  Act,  or  other 
competitive  or  sponsored  fellowships  and  industrial  as- 
sistantships. Prospective  students  are  encouraged  to  ap- 
ply for  financial  aid  at  least  nine  months  in  advance  of 
the  quarter  they  intend  to  enter  Graduate  School.  Details 
can  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  food  science  de- 
partment. 

Courses  in  dairy  manufacturing  are  listed  under  the 
heading  "Dairy  Science." 

609.     Community  and  Home  Food  Preservation.   (Mr. 
Powers.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  ap- 
propriate departments  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
The  principles  of  food  preservation  will  be  studied  with 
reference  to  present  practices  and  possible  improvement 


in  home  and  community  methods.  The  effect  of  various 
methods  of  food  preservation  will  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  public  health,  food  spoilage,  food  quality,  and  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  foods. 

611.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  (Mr.  Toledo.) 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  200,  367,  or  409.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Mass  and  energy  balance,  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  and 
refrigeration  in  food  plant  operations.  The  course  will 
cover  the  theory,  calculations  and  design  practices,  and 
equipment  used  on  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical, chemical,  and  microbial  changes  that  can  occur  in 
foods  in  processes  employing  these  operations. 

672.  Food  Engineering  Fundamentals.  (Mr.  Toledo.) 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  611  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 
Continuation  of  FS611.  Covers  phase  equilibria  in  foods, 
evaporation,  de-aeration,  drying,  filtration,  size  reduc- 
tion, mechanical  separation  processes,  agglomeration, 
and  process  control. 

674.     Food  Chemistry.  (Mr.  Lillard.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240  or  340,  Food  Science  200,  367, 

or  409.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  foods. 

679.     Nutritional  Aspects  of  Food  Science.  (Mr.  Eitenmil- 

ler.) 

Prerequisite:  FS  414,  BCH  301,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  nutritional  properties  of  food  and  the 

effects  of  modern  technology  on  nutritional  quality. 

627.     Environmental  Microbiology.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
Prerequisite:  MIB  350.  Two  lectures  and  three  2-hour 
laboratories. 

Role  of  environment  on  organisms.  Agents  to  retard,  in- 
hibit, or  stimulate  bacteria  and  their  mode  of  action. 
Dynamics  of  physical,  physiological  and  chemical  factors 
affecting  the  bacteria  and  their  resistance  to  antimicrobi- 
al agents.  Isolation  of  anaerobes  and  other  factors  affect- 
ing sporogenesis,  dormancy  spore  germination  and 
differentiation. 
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622.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Food  Analysis.  (Mr.  Lil- 
lard  and  Mr.  Koehler.) 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  414.  Three  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Spectrophotometric,  colorimetric,  gas  chromatographic, 
and  potentiometric  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to 
food  will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  cor- 
relation and  interpretation  of  results. 

623.  Food  Packaging.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Smit.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  lectures 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory. 

The  physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and  economic 
problems  related  to  the  use  of  metal,  glass,  paper  and 
flexible  films  and  other  packaging  materials  in  the  food 
industry. 

624.  Advanced  Science  of  Meat,  Fish  and  Poultry  Proc- 
essing. (Mr.  Saffle.) 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411,  414,  and  395.  Three  lec- 
tures and  three  2-hour  laboratories. 
Advanced  theoretical  and  applied  concepts  relating  to 
physical,  chemical,  enzymatic,  and  microbial  changes 
occurring  in  meat,  fish  and  poultry  products  during  proc- 
essing. These  will  be  studied  with  particular  reference  to 
canning,  curing,  freezing,  refrigeration,  spoilage  of  fresh 
and  processed  flesh  products,  and  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  by-products. 

800.  Industrial  Fermentation.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 
Prerequisites:  Microbiology  350  and  Biochemistry  601  or 

801.  Three  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

The  Ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  or- 
ganic acids,  enzymes,  vitamins,  antibiotics  will  be  stu- 
died. Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  theoretical  or 
fundamental  reactions  involved  and  conditions  affecting 
fermentative  efficiency. 

807.  Food  Polysaccharides.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Smit.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  and  Food  Science  614.  Two 
lectures  and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 
A  study  of  the  occurrence,  use,  properties,  detection  and 
identification  of  the  more  important  plant  and  marine 
polysaccharides  with  special  emphasis  on  those  present 
in  foods  or  added  to  foods  during  manufacture. 

802.  Food  Lipids.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Lillard.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341,  Food  Science  614,  Biochem- 
istry 601  or  801  or  permission  of  instructor.  Two  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  composition,  properties,  preser- 
vation, deterioration,  analysis  and  nutritional  qualities  of 
lipids  in  foods. 

805.     Flavor  Chemistry  and  Evaluation.  (Mr.  Powers  and 

Mr.  Lillard.) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  621,  Chemistry  341.  Three  lectures 

and  two  2-hour  labs. 

Sensory  methods  of  evaluating  flavor  and  physical  or 

chemical  methods  of  measuring  flavor  components;  the 


flavor  characteristics  of  various  chemicals,  especially  as 
influenced  by  concentration  and  interaction  with  other 
compounds;  flavor  formulation;  and  the  stability  of  fla- 
vor substances  during  processing  and  storage  will  be 
studied. 

807.  Food  Colorants.  (Mr.  Koehler.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  340,  341.  Three  lectures  and  two 
2-hour  labs. 

The  chemical,  biochemical,  and  nutritive  properties  of 
natural  and  artificial  food  colorants  are  studied.  Methods 
used  for  their  isolation  and  study  are  demonstrated. 

808.  Food  Toxicology.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Ayres  and  Mr. 
Koehler.) 

Prerequisite:  Food  Science  395,  Chemistry  340.  Three  lec- 
tures. 

Principles  and  problems  in  evaluating  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  safety  of  foods,  food  components,  additives 
and  contaminants.  Consideration  of  selective  toxicity, 
detoxication  mechanisms,  structure  and  biological  activ- 
ity; basic  concepts  and  techniques  of  safety  evaluation, 
interpretation  of  biological  data. 

809.  Chemistry  of  Food  Colloids.  (Mr.  Saffle.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  253,  Chemistry  341,  Food  Sci- 
ence 611.  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  labs. 

A  study  of  food  emulsion  from  a  physical  and  chemical 
view  of  surface  activity,  theories  of  emulsions,  dual  em- 
ulsion and  inversion  of  phases,  emulsifying  agents,  emul- 
sion formulation,  de-emulsification,  and  emulsification 
equipment. 

875.     Food  Science  Seminar.  1-5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Any  two  senior  division  courses  in  food 

science. 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  in  food  science. 

819-820.     Methods  in  Food  Science.  (Mr.  Eitenmiller.) 
Prerequisite:  Food  Science  411. 

Selected  problems  associated  with  food  science  will  be 
studied  to  develop  greater  facility  in  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

830.  Radiation  Principles.  (Mr.  Hamdy,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  LaRocca.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  601  or  equivalent.  Two  lec- 
tures and  two  4-hour  laboratories. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radio- 
biology. 

856.     Protein  Chemistry.  (Mr.  Hamdy.) 

Prerequisite:  Bch  601  or  801.  (Offered  alternate  years). 

Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratories. 

An  examination  of  the  current  research  on  proteins,  their 

structure,  isolation,  denaturation,  enzymatic  and  other 

biological  activity.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 

physico-chemical    properties,    ion-protein    interaction, 

and  chemical  modifications  of  proteins. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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FOREST 
RESOURCES 


A.  M.  Herrick 

(Forest  Resources  Building,  South  Campus) 


Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  opportunities  in  the  School  of  Forest  Re- 
sources encompass  the  numerous  disciplines  needed  to 
understand  and  effectively  manage  the  renewable  natur- 
al resources. 

Graduate  training  and  research  are  conducted  in  forest 
ecology,  silvicultural  systems,  forest  tree  physiology,  for- 
est genetics,  forest  hydrology,  forest  soils,  forest  protec- 
tion including  fire  science,  forest  entomology,  and  forest 
pathology,  wood  products,  and  wood  technology.  Excel- 
lent facilities  are  available  for  graduate  study  in  terrestrial 
wildlife  and  in  fisheries  management.  Students  interest- 
ed in  the  fields  of  mensuration,  biometrics,  and  opera- 
tions research  find  the  opportunities  for  training  in  these 
fields  to  be  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  both  staff 
and  computing  facilities. 

Physical  facilities  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
include  a  complex  of  three  buildings,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  graduate  research  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, two  modern  U.  S.  Forest  Service  research  laborator- 
ies are  located  adjacent  to  the  school.  They  provide  a 
well-trained  staff  of  scientists  and  excellent  facilities  for 
cooperative  research  in  silviculture,  entomology,  pathol- 
ogy, wood  utilization,  and  timber  characteristics.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  also  maintains  a  Cooperative  Fishery  Unit  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Forest  Resources. 

Students  are  accepted  from  related  fields  such  as  bota- 
ny, zoology,  etc.  for  graduate  work  in  the  School  of  For- 
est Resources,  if  otherwise  qualified.  They  will  usually  be 
required  to  take  Forest  Resources  804,  844,  and  894. 


600.     Advanced  Forest  Soils.  (Mr.  May.) 
Prerequisites:  Forest  Resources  300,  310.  Three  2-hour 
lecture-laboratory  periods. 

Morphological,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils 
in  relation  to  growth  of  forest  trees;  classification  of  for- 
est soil  profiles  and  site  index;  response  to  harvesting 
and  site  preparation  treatments,  drainage  and  fertiliza- 
tion. Appraisal  of  soil  conditions  on  forest  properties. 


607.     Physiology  of  Woody  Plants.  (Equivalent  of  Botany 

401).  Four  lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

(Mr.  Brown.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  or  483,  or  Horticulture  308,  or 

Forest  Resources  203. 

Special  topics  in  structure  and  function  of  woody  plants. 

Patterns  of  primary  and  secondary  growth,  transport  in 

xylem  and  phloem,  dormancy,  and  reproduction. 

602.     Forest  Tree  Improvement.  3  hours.  Three  lectures 
and  two  weekend  field  trips.  (Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Reines,  and 
Mr.  Steinbeck.) 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358. 

Methods  of  selection,  breeding  and  propagation;  herita- 
bility;  geographical  variation  patterns  in  forest  tree  spec- 
ies. 

677.  Watershed  Hydrology.  (Equivalent  of  Geography 
404).  Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 
(Mr.  Nutter.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  311  or  equivalent. 
General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle  with 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  soil,  vegetation,  physiography 
and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  precipitation,  ru- 
noff, erosion  and  land  forming.  Problems  of  measure- 
ment and  regulation  of  streamflow,  groundwater,  soil 
moisture,  and  precipitation,  as  well  as  engineering  appli- 
cations are  included. 

630.     Forest  Range  Management.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Jenkins.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  302. 
Principles  of  range  management  including  use  by  do- 
mestic animals  and  wildlife  of  forest  range;  improvement 
of  forest  range;  ecology  of  forest  range  plants. 

637.     Aquatic  Environments.  Three  lectures,  two  2-hour 
labocatory  periods  and  field  trips.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  330. 

Consideration  is  given  to  organisms  commonly  found  in 
aquatic  habitats  associated  with  forest  lands  and  to  the 
factors  which  influence  them. 

636.     Fish  Ecology.  (Mr.  Dudley.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Discussion  of  biological,  physical  and  chemical  factors 
affecting  fishes  and  fish  populations  with  emphasis  on 
growth,  feeding,  reproduction,  movements  and  migra- 
tions, tolerance  to  adverse  environmental  conditions, 
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and  species  interactions.  Management  implications  are 
also  considered.  Winter  Quarter 

640.  Forest  Management  for  Recreation.  3  hours.  (Mr. 
Cook.) 

Prerequisites:  FOR  303  and  340,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Methods  of  manipulating  forest  stands  and  understory 
vegetation  to  provide  suitable  recreation  site  and  en- 
hance aesthetic  quality. 

650.     Timber  Characteristics  and  Utilization.  4  hours. 
(Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Rice.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350. 

Study  of  wood  products,  their  manufacture  and  the  in- 
fluence of  their  production  on  forestry  practices. 

657.  Physical  and  Mechanical  Properties  of  Wood. 
Three  lectures  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Mr. 
Beckwith  and  Mr.  Rice.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  450. 
The  physical  nature  of  wood,  including  moisture,  heat, 
light,  sound  and  electrical  relations.  Strength  and  other 
characteristics  of  commerical  woods  as  related  to  growth 
and  utilization;  examination  of  standard  testing  proce- 
dures. 

652.  Advanced  Wood  Anatomy.  3  hours.  Three  2-hour 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Beckwith  and  Mr.  Taras.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350,  or  Botany  323. 

The  recognition  and  identification  of  woody  tissues; 
their  anatomical  elements;  their  function;  microstruc- 
ture,  elements;  and  the  interpretation  of  woody 
element's  structure  from  electron  micrographs. 

653.  Principles  of  Micro-Measurements.  2  hours.  Two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  350,  or  Botany  323. 
Microtechniques  used  in  the  study  of  wood  elements, 
characteristics  and  behavior. 

660.  Biometrics.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Brister,  Mr.  Clutter,  and  Mr.  Fort- 
son.) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200. 

Application  of  basic  statistical  methods  to  problems  of 
estimation  and  inference  in  biological  populations.  Em- 
phasis on  use  of  regression  techniques  and  sample  sur- 
vey procedures. 

667.  Forest  Mensuration.  4  hours.  Three  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Brister  and  Mr.  Clut- 
ter.) 

Prerequisites:  Forest  Resources  660  and  Statistics  700. 
Methods  for  direct  measurement  and  indirect  estimation 
of  primary  and  secondary  forest  products.  Emphasis  on 
sample  survey  applications  in  timber  management  and 
on  forest  growth  and  yield  relationships. 

662.  Timber  Management.  4  hours.  (Mr.  Bethune,  Mr. 
Clutter,  and  Mr.  Fortson.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  661. 

Organization  and  management  of  forest  properties  for 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  under  restraints 
imposed  by  maintenance  of  amenity  values  of  the  forest. 

663.  Advanced  Timber  Management.  4  hours.  (Mr.  Be- 
thune and  Mr.  Brister.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  662. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  tim- 
ber management  practices  and  basic  biological  princi- 
ples. Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  systems  of 
intensive  management  used  outside  the  United  States. 


680.  Forest  Resources  History  and  Policy.  3  hours.  (Mr. 
Patterson.) 

History  and  development  of  forest  resources;  legislation 
leading  to  present  United  States  forest  resources  poli- 
cies. 

681.  Forest  Resources  Law.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 

A  study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  forest  resources  admins 
tration.  This  course  is  not  a  law  course  as  would  be 
taught  in  a  school  of  law. 

682.  Socio-Political  Aspects  of  Forest  Resources  Man- 
agement. 3  hours.  (Mr.  Jones.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Factors  involved  in  formulation  of  forest  resources  poli- 
cies; roles  of  public  opinion,  legislative  process,  and  oth- 
er constraints  upon  evolving  environmental  decisions. 

683.  Forest  Land  Use  Planning.  (Staff.) 

Allocation  of  forest  land  so  as  to  maximize  net  benefits 
subject  to  constraints. 

684.  Forest  Resources  Administration.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson.) 

Problems,  policies  and  procedures  applicable  to  admin- 
istration of  personnel;  supervisory  techniques;  profes- 
sional ethics;  professional  licensing. 

690.  Informational  Methods  in  Forest  Resources.  3 
hours.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 

Procedures  and  techniques  of  using  various  media  es- 
sential to  disseminating  forest  resource  information  to 
the  public. 

700.  Artificial  Regeneration.  Three  2-hour  lecture-labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Reines.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  303. 
Fundamentals  and  practices  involved  in  artificial  regen- 
eration. Breeding  and  progeny  testing,  vegetative  prop- 
agation and  seed  orchard  management;  seed  handling; 
nursery  management,  site  preparation,  direct  seeding, 
and  planting. 

770.     Practices  of  Watershed  Management.  3  hours.  Two 
lectures  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  One  weekend 
field  trip  may  be  required.  (Mr.  Hewlett.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  311. 

The  application  of  hydrologic  principles  of  wildland 
management.  Social,  economic  and  political  constraints 
and  watershed  resource  analyses  will  be  related  to  wat- 
ershed management  practices. 

730.  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Population  Analysis  and 
Management.  Three  lectures,  two  3-hour  laboratories, 
and  field  trips.  (Mr.  Marchinton.) 

Prerequisites:  Zoology  226,  350,  Forest  Resources  330, 
Biology  302,  or  equivalent,  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Techniques  used  by  wildlife  ecologists  for  measurement, 
analysis  of  data  and  manipulation  of  animal  populations. 

737.     Advanced    Principles    of   Wildlife    Management. 

(Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Provost.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  730. 

Applications  of  principles  of  animal  and  plant  ecology  to 

wildlife  management  and  coordination  with  other  uses 

in  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats. 

734.     Parasites  of  Freshwater  Fishes.  Two  lectures  and 

one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Fox.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Parasites  of  sport  and  commercial  fresh  water  fish  in  the 

southeastern  United  States.  Emphasis  on  life  cycles,  tax- 
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onomy,  ecology  techniques  for  host  examination,  pres- 
ervation of  specimens,  and  control  measures. 

735.  Wildlife  Habitat  Management.  Three  lectures  and 
two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Extended  field  trips  will 
be  required.  (Mr.  Johnson.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  field  course  dealing  with  ecology  of  wildlife  habitats 

and  their  manipulation  in  relation  to  other  land  uses. 

736.  Fishery  Management  Techniques.  (Mr.  Dudley.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Principles  and  methods  of  managing  fishery  resources. 
Topics  include  estimation  of  population  numbers,  mor- 
tality and  survival  rates,  production  and  yield,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  management  techniques  in  natural  and 
artificial  waters. 

740.     Forest  Recreation  Area  Development.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  2-day  field  trips.  (Mr.  Cook.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  390  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Principles  of  recreation  area  planning,  site  selection,  and 
development. 

757.     Adhesive  Properties  and  Uses.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Types  of  adhesives  available,  types  of  materials  common- 
ly bonded  with  adhesives,  joint  design  related  to  adhe- 
sive selection  and  a  general  review  of  bonded  assembly 
and  product  uses. 

760.     Forest  Management  Plans.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Preparation  of  a  management  plan  for  a  forest  property. 
Presentation  format  must  meet  professional  standards. 

767.     Environmental  Manipulation.  4  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  Forest  Resources  300,  303,  311,  330,  340, 
390,  and  770. 

Techniques  used  by  the  resource  manager  to  manipulate 
the  forest  environment  for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services.  Impact  of  management  practices  on  all  compo- 
nents of  the  forest  ecosystem  is  emphasized. 

770.     Forest  Resources  Economics  I.  Three  lectures  and 

two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to  resource  use. 

777.     Forest  Resources  Economics  II.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  770. 

A  further  application  of  economic  principles  to  problems 
of  student's  choice. 

772.     Forest  Harvesting.  4  hours.  (Mr.  Dyson.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  303. 

Equipment,  methods  and  transportation;  cost  analysis. 

780.  Operations  Analysis  in  Forest  Resources.  (Staff.) 
Introduction  to  the  systems  approach  in  forest  resources 
administration.  Management  science  techniques  appli- 
cable to  the  management  of  forest  resources  are  pre- 
sented. Computer  applications  to  facilitate  problem 
solving  are  stressed. 

787.  Operational  Problems  in  Forest  Resources  Man- 
agement. (Mr.  Hargreaves.) 

Principles  of  management  relating  to  the  forest  resources 
enterprise.  Specific  case  problems  are  analyzed. 


790.      Urban  Woodlands.  (Staff.) 

The  social,  political  and  economic  impacts  of  the  urban 
arboreal  environment  (trees,  parks,  woodlands,  green- 
belts,  rights-of-ways);  identification  and  solutions  of 
woodland  problems  arising  from  urbanization. 

797.     Urban  Woodlands  Protection.  Three  lectures  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  (Staff.) 
Identification  and  control  of  disease  and  insect  problems 
of  woody  plants  in  urban  areas. 

800.  Forest  Resources  Seminar.  1  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum.  (Staff.) 

Topics,  both  fundamental  and  applied,  relating  to  multi- 
ple-use management  of  forests  and  wild  land,  including 
literature  review  and  current  advances. 

804.  Forest  Ecosystems.  2  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Designed  for  forest 
resources  graduate  students  whose  previous  degrees  are 
from  disciplines  other  than  forest  resources. 

A  philosophical  synthesis  of  multiple  use  concepts  in 
forest  ecology  and  a  resume  of  community  relationships 
and  management  principles  pertaining  to  forest  re- 
sources. 

805,  806,  807,  815,  817.  Problems  in  Forest  Resources. 
(Staff.) 

In  these  courses  students  are  allowed  to  work  intensively 
on  problems  in  an  approved  field  of  forest  resources. 
Courses  numbered  805-807  are  primarily  for  master's  de- 
gree credit.  Courses  numbered  815-817  are  only  for  Ph.D. 
credit. 

830.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Seminar.  1  hour  per  quarter; 
6  hours  maximum.  (Staff.) 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  advances  in  fishery 
and  wildlife  research  and  management. 

844.  Quantitative  Aspects  of  Forest  Resource  Manage- 
ment. 2  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Designed  for  Forest  Resources  graduate  students  whose 
previous  degrees  are  from  disciplines  other  than  forest 
resources.  The  concept  of  forest  resource  management 
as  the  optimization  of  the  performance  of  a  system.  Iden- 
tification and  measurement  of  forest  resources,  includ- 
ing sampling  problems  connected  with  timber,  wildlife, 
recreation,  water  resources;  and  their  response  to  treat- 
ment. 

847.  Mathematical  Programming.  (Mr.  Fortson.) 
Prerequisites:  Linear  algebra,  working  knowledge  of  a 
programming  language  such  as  FORTRAN. 
Introduction  to  mathematical  programming  with  em- 
phasis on  linear  programming.  Theory  of  simplex  method 
and  revised  simplex  method  are  developed  in  detail.  Stu- 
dents are  introduced  to  computer  algorithms  that  facil- 
itate solution  of  large  scale  linear  programming 
problems.  IBM  mathematical  programming  language  is 
covered.  Formulation  of  linear  programming  models  and 
interpretation  of  results  are  stressed.  Various  post-opti- 
mal procedures  are  discussed. 

848.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Forest  Management. 
(Mr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Clutter.) 

Prerequisites:  Statistics  622,  700. 

The  application  of  statistical  procedures  and  computer 
technology  to  problems  in  forest  mensuration  and  forest 
management  planning.  Emphasis  on  growth  and  yield 
prediction,  management  information  systems  and  quan- 
titative decision-making  procedures. 
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849.  Sampling  Techniques  for  Biological  Populations. 
(Mr.  Clutter  and  Mr.  Ware.) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  624. 

Application  of  statistical  sampling  procedures  to  prob- 
lems of  estimation  in  populations  of  interest  to  the  forest 
resource  manager. 

850.  (Veterinary  Parasitology)  Diseases  of  Wildlife.  (Mr. 
Hayes.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Designed  to  give  fundamental  instruction  in  wildlife  dis- 
eases. Emphasis  is  placed  on  gross  and  microscopic  alter- 
ations of  diseased  tissues  produced  by  bacterial,  mycotic 
and  viral  agents. 

857.     (Veterinary  Parasitology)  Diseases  of  Wildlife.  (Mr. 

Hayes.) 

Prerequisite:  Forest  Resources  850. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fundamental  concepts 

of  toxicologic,  nutritional  and  parasitological  diseases  as 

they  relate  to  public  health,  diseases  of  livestock  and 

game  management. 

890.  Introduction  to  Tropical  Forestry.  12  hours.  (Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Hargreaves.) 

An  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  course  given  in 
honduras  and  Costa  Rica  designed  to  give  the  graduate 


student  a  knowledge  of  dendrology,  ecology,  utilization, 
and  the  multiple  use  concept  in  the  tropical  areas  around 
the  world.  Special  fellowships  to  defray  costs  of  travel 
and  subsistence  are  available. 

894.  Forest  Resource  History  and  Administration.  2 
hours.  (Staff.) 

Designed  for  forest  resources  graduate  students  whose 
previous  degrees  are  from  disciplines  other  than  forest 
resources.  Significant  policy  decisions  of  federal,  state, 
and  industrial  organizations  as  related  to  forest  resource 
development  and  management.  Pertinent  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  considerations  which  influence  the 
policy  making  process.  Role  of  the  professional  re- 
sources manager. 

927.  Applied  Research  in  Forest  Resources.  (Staff.) 
Designed  to  provide  individual  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  significant  project  related  to  the  student's  ma- 
jor field  of  study.  A  written  report  presented  in  a  format 
meeting  professional  standards  must  be  submitted  and 
subjected  to  review  by  an  appropriate  faculty  commit- 
tee. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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James  A.  Shear 

(Geography-Geology-Speech  Building,  South  Campus) 

Work  is  offered  in  cultural,  economic,  physical  and  re- 
gional geography.  Students  in  the  various  degree  pro- 
grams will  normally  develop  a  background  in  each  of 
these  divisions  with  a  greater  concentration  elected 
within  the  division  which  embraces  their  thesis  or  disser- 
tation research.  In  each  division  several  lecture  courses, 
seminars,  and  directed  problems  are  available.  The  de- 
partment also  offers  a  substantial  array  of  courses  in  ge- 
ographic techniques  including  cartography,  aerial  photo 
interpretation,  quantitative  analysis  and  field  research 
methods. 

A  modern  air-conditioned  building  provides  well- 
equipped  teaching  accommodations  with  cartographic 
and  photo  interpretation  laboratories.  Other  facilities  in- 
clude individual  student  carrells,  research  rooms,  and 
rooftop  weather  station.  The  University's  new  science 
library,  which  includes  a  map  and  aerial  photo  library,  is 
located  nearby  as  is  the  statistical  institute  with  its  ad- 
vanced computer  and  technical  staff. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
is  required  in  both  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  at  Geor- 
gia. For  the  Ph.D.,  the  Department  of  Geography  re- 
quires a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages,  one  of 
which  will  be  either  French,  German,  or  Russian;  or  an 
advanced  knowledge  (including  conversational  ability) 
in  one  language;  or  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  lan- 
guage plus  an  advanced  knowledge  of  an  acceptable 
alternative  research  tool. 


HUMAN  AND  REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

670.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Management. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  credit  from  Geography  104,  120- 
1 21 ,  358,  301  -302,  Botany  1 21  -1 22,  Forestry  203  or  consent 
of  the  instructor. 

An  ecologic  and  economic  analysis  of  the  interaction  of 
man  and  environmental  resources  within  different  cul- 
tural and  geographical  contexts  with  emphasis  on  envi- 
ronmental quality,  planning  and  decision-making.  The 
ecosystem  concept  is  the  basic  framework  for  the  course, 


and  the  major  ecosystems  of  the  earth  are  viewed  as 
discreet  resources. 

636.  Geography  of  the  South.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  courses  from  the  departments 
of  geography,  history,  or  economics. 
Geographical  appraisal  of  the  Southeastern  states,  in- 
cluding physical  and  human  resources,  settlement  and 
population,  agriculture,  the  extractive  industries,  trans- 
portation and  present  urban  settlements.  Current  prog- 
ress and  major  problems  in  Southeastern  development. 

638.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America  to 
1783.  (Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  history  or  geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  anthropology  or  archeology. 
Evolution  of  settlement  systems  and  their  distributions  in 
pre-Revolutionary  North  America;  modification  in  natur- 
al landscapes  and  resources  as  the  colonial  cultural  land- 
scapes developed.  Comparative  geography  of  the  early 
regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

639.  Historical  Geography  of  Eastern  North  America 
1783-1860.  (Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  history  or  geography,  or  an 
equivalent  background  in  anthropology  or  archeology. 
Expansion  settlement  systems  and  their  distribution  into 
the  trans-Appalachian  regions  during  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury. Comparative  geography  at  mid-19th  century  of  the 
regions  of  eastern  North  America. 

641.  Caribbean  America.  (Mr.  Hoy.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography,  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  Spanish,  history,  economics,  or  anthro- 
pology. 

A  regional  analysis  of  the  Caribbean  area  with  emphasis 
upon  the  physical  cultural  and  economic  factors  affect- 
ing man's  use  of  his  resources. 

642.  South  America. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  either  Spanish  or  history. 
A  regional  analysis  of  the  geography  of  equatorial  and 
southern  South  America  including  physical,  cultural,  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  several  regions.  Stress 
upon  prospects  for  expansion  of  settlement,  develop- 
ments of  resources  and  growth  of  industries. 
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644.     Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  (Mr.  Reitsma.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  history,  political 
science,  or  modern  languages. 

A  regional  analysis  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  designed  to  reveal  the  unique  cultural,  physical 
and  economic  character  and  problems  of  the  several  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

646.  Geography  of  the  Soviet  Union.  (Mr.  Thiede.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  or  an  equivalent 
background  in  history,  political  science,  or  economics. 
A  systematic  and  regional  analysis  of  the  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, urban,  population  and  physical  geography  of 
the  USSR.  Designed  to  evaluate,  within  the  framework  of 
the  state's  idealogy  and  centrally  controlled  planned 
economy,  its  spatial  organization  and  consequent  eco- 
nomic and  political  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

648.  Geography  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  (Mr.  Pan- 
nel.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  101,  102,  or  equivalent. 
Cultural  and  physical  geography  of  Southeast  Asia  in- 
cluding the  coastal  island  groups.  Land  utilization,  settle- 
ment, raw  materials,  population  characteristics  and 
distributions,  as  they  relate  to  economic  and  political 
problems  and  potentials  of  the  several  nations.  Emphasis 
on  )apan,  China,  Philippines,  Indonesia. 

652.     Geography  of  Northern  Lands.  (Mr.  Stone.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography. 
A  description  and  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  people, 
resources  and  occupations  in  the  northern  high  latitude 
areas  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

659.  North  American  Urban  Geography.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  courses  from  Geography  350,  358,  Eco- 
nomics 138. 

Analysis  of  urban  land  occupance  and  its  morphological- 
functional  aspects.  Introductory  location  theory  in  urban 
areas.  Procedures  in  geographical  analysis  of  agglomerat- 
ed settlements. 

660.  North  American  Industrial  Geography.  (Mr.  Heyl 
or  Mr.  Kenyon.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  358. 

Theories  in  industrial  location.  Detailed  locational  analy- 
sis of  selected  manufacturing  industries.  Regional  treat- 
ment of  the  spatial  structure  of  North  American 
manufacturing. 

667.  North  American  Rural  Land  Use.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  from  GGY  350,  358,  459,  460;  or  10 
hours  in  300-level  courses  from  economics,  botany  or 
agronomy  approved  by  instructor. 
Regional  analysis  of  climate,  soils,  landform  bases  of 
American  agriculture.  Origins  and  dispersals  of  cultivat- 
ed plants  and  livestock;  American  systems  of  rural  land 
use  and  settlement  in  their  regional  settings.  Contempo- 
rary problems  in  land  use  and  its  geographical  analysis. 

663.  Geography  of  Transportation.  (Mr.  Heyl.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  358  or  Marketing  559. 
Survey  of  historical,  engineering  and  economic  aspects 
of  North  American  transport.  Influence  of  modal  charac- 
teristics on  economic  phenomena.  Survey  of  regional 
commodity  movements,  at  various  scales.  Principles  and 
theories  explaining  role  of  transportation  in  regional 
planning,  and  in  location  of  economic  and  political  phe- 
nomena. 

666.  Field  Problems  in  Urban  Geography.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350  and  459.  Three  laboratory 
periods. 


Field  techniques  in  reconnaissance  and  analysis  of  urban 
areas. 

668.  Urban  Transportation  and  Land  Use.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  459  or  Marketing  559. 
Reciprocal  relations  between  urban  transportation,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  urban  land  use  organization 
in  terms  of  site,  requirements,  traffic  generation  charac- 
teristics and  circulation  problems. 

670.     Geography  of  Rural  Settlement.  (Mr.  Stone.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  geography  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Description  and  analysis  of  major  patterns  of  rural  settle- 
ment, and  the  primary  processes  of  rural  settling,  in  rep- 
resentative world  areas. 

672.  Geography  of  World  Population  Distribution.  (Mr. 
Stone.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  from  geography  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

A  description  of  contemporary  patterns  in  world  and 
continental  distributions  of  people  and  locational  ana- 
lyses of  these  patterns  and  their  changes. 

700a, b.     Concepts    and    Materials    in    Geography    for 
Teachers.  3  hours  each.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  status  plus  two  years'  teaching 
experience. 

Evolution  of  the  discipline,  its  current  conceptual  core; 
areal  "element-complexes";  systematic  vs.  regional  ana- 
lytical procedures.  Systems  for  derivation  of  field  data; 
standard  bibliographical,  statistical,  cartographic  and 
photogrammetric  sources.  Procedures  in  adapting  infor- 
mation from  the  several  sources  to  the  classroom.  Does 
not  carry  credit  toward  the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degrees. 

701-702.     Principles  in  Regional  Geography  for  Teacher. 
5  hours  each.  (Mr.  Barnes  or  Mr.  Heyl.) 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  in  geography  or  two  years  of 
teaching  experience. 

A  course  designed  to  inculcate  principles  and  concepts 
in  regional  geography  through  intensive  analysis  of  re- 
gions selected  on  a  world-wide  basis.  Offered  summer 
quarters.  Does  not  carry  graduate  credit  for  the  M.A.  or 
M.S.  degree. 

807.     Seminar  in  Geographic  Thought  and  Methods.  3 

hours.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  status. 

Development  of  geographical  philosophy  and  methods; 

contemporary  methodological  concepts  and  problems. 

Required  for  all  graduate  majors. 

803.     Seminar  in  North  American   Land  Utilization.   3 
hours.  (Mr.  Prunty.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status. 

Problems  in  North  American  land  occupance  and  settle- 
ment geography. 

830,  831,  832.  Directed  Problems  in  Economic  and  Cul- 
tural Geography.  3  hours  each.  (Mr.  Prunty,  Mr.  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Stone,  or  Mr.  Wheeler.) 

Prerequisites:  Geography  459-61  and  Geography  801-802. 
Problems  in  advanced  economic  and  cultural  geography. 
Topics  may  vary. 

840,  841.     Topics  in  Regional  Geography.  3  hours  each. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Directed  readings  and  research  in  regional  geography. 

Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 

a.  The  U.S.  South  (Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 

b.  Anglo-America.  (Mr.  Prunty  or  Mr.  De  Vorsey.) 
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c.  Latin  America.  (Mr.  Hoy.) 

d.  Western  Europe.  (Mr.  Reitsma  or  Mr.  Stone.) 

e.  The  Mediterranean  Area.  (Mr.  Reitsma.) 

f.  High  Latitude  Areas.  (Mr.  Shear  or  Mr.  Stone.) 

g.  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  (Mr.  Pannell.) 
h.  Soviet  Union.  (Mr.  Thiede.) 

845.  Field  Geography  in  the  Tropics.  12  hours. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  graduate  study  in  geography; 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  strongly  recommended. 
Advanced  geographical  field  research,  conducted 
through  the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies,  in  select- 
ed tropical  areas. 

856.     Location  Theory  and  Spatial  Systems.  (Mr.  Barnes.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  802  or  Marketing  559  or  566. 
An  examination  of  principle  theories  and  spatial  system 
models  developed  to  explain  the  location  of  man's  activ- 
ities. 

860.     Seminar  in  Economic  Geography.  3  hours  each. 

(Staff.) 

Topics  and  research  problems  in  economic  geography. 

Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

860a.     Urban  Geography.  (Mr.  Kenyon.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  459. 

860b.     Geography  of  Transportation.  (Mr.  Heyl.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  463. 

860c.     Industrial  Geography.  (Mr.  Wheeler.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  460. 

870.  Seminar  in  the  Geography  of  Rural  Settlement. 
(Mr.  Stone.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  470  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Locational  analysis  of  rural  settlement  forms  and  of  rural 
settling  processes  in  selected  world  areas. 

872.  Seminar  in  Geography  of  World  Population  Dis- 
tribution. (Mr.  Stone.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  472  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Locational  analysis  of  population  distribution  in  selected 
world  areas. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

600.     Advanced  Terrain  Analysis.  (Mr.  Woodruff.) 
Prerequisites:  Geography  121,  or  Geology  125  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Identification  of  terrain  parameters,  their  quantitative 
expression  and  areal  variations.  Emphasis  on  small  stream 
basin  analysis. 

607.  Advanced  Climatology.  (Mr.  Shear.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  geography  including  122.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Intensive  study  of  controlling  factors  in  climate.  Heat 
balance,  evapotranspiration,  water-budget  concepts. 
Koeppen  classification  system  in  detail.  Regional  analysis 
of  climatic  types  and  anomalies. 

602.     North  American  Physiography.  (Mr.  Woodruff.) 
Prerequisites:  Geography  121,  Geology  125  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  North  American  physiographic  prov- 
inces, their  subdivisions,  and  of  geomorphic  features 
and  processes  at  work  therein.  Analysis  via  topographic 
maps,  air  photos,  field  work,  semiindependent  reports. 

604.  (Forest  Resources)  Watershed  Hydrology.  (Mr. 
Hewlett  or  Mr.  Nutter.) 

Prerequisite:  Physics  127,  128,  and  Geography  120,  or 
Forestry  351,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three  lecture  and 


two  laboratory  periods. 

General  hydrology  as  based  on  the  hydrologic  cycle, 
with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  soils,  vegetation,  physiogra- 
phy and  the  microclimate  on  processes  of  precipitation, 
runoff,  erosion  and  flow,  groundwater,  soil  moisture  and 
precipitation. 

606.  Synoptic  and  Observational  Meteorology. (Mr. 
Shear.) 

Prerequisites:  Geography  122  plus  either  Physics  128  or 
138.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Study  and  practice  in  meteorological  observational  pro- 
cedures. Analysis  of  upper  air  and  surface  maps;  the 
prognosis  and  forecasting  problem. 

670.  Conservation  Ecology  and  Resource  Management. 
Prerequisites:  Geography  350,  358  or  Biology  302. 
An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  interactions  of  man,  culture, 
and  environmental  resources  (including  air,  water,  soil, 
mineral,  biological,  and  human  resources)  with  emphasis 
on  environmental  quality  and  resource  management, 
planning,  and  decision-making.  The  course  will  include 
an  examination  of  environmental  resource  problems  in 
lesser  developed  societies. 

620.  Use  and  Interpretation  of  Aerial  Photographs.  (Mr. 
Barnes.) 

Prerequisite:  Four  or  more  quarters  of  forestry  or  agri- 
culture, or  Geography  350,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Principles  of  air  photo  interpretation  and  photogramme- 
try.  Use  of  photos  and  photogrammetric  instruments  in 
planimetric,  topographic  and  type  mapping;  in  remote 
sensing;  in  making  measurements  and  inventories;  in 
sampling,  and  in  planning.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of 
terrain,  vegetation  and  culture. 

622.  Advanced  Photogrammetry.  3-5  hours.  (Mr. 
Welch.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  420. 

Directed  work  on  photogrammetric  problems  related  to 
the  interests  of  individual  students.  Mastery  of  photo- 
grammetric techniques  and  instruments. 

623.  Remote  Sensing  of  Environment.  (Mr.  Welch.) 
Prerequisites:   Physics  128,  GGY  420,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  of  remote  sensing  with 
emphasis  on  aerospace  applications  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. A  review  of  fundamental  properties  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum  followed  by  studies  of  remote 
sensing  devices  such  as  multispectral  cameras,  thermal 
infrared  line  scanners,  and  television  and  radar  imaging 
systems.  The  course  is  oriented  toward  the  particular 
interests  of  the  participating  students. 

625.  Field  Methods  in  Geography.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Woo- 
druff or  Mr.  Welch.) 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geography  courses  numbered 
above  200,  including  350,  plus  at  least  a  "B"  average  in 
junior  major  courses. 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording  and 
synthesis  of  field  data  in  geography.  Field  analysis  of  all 
features  in  one  small  type-area  required,  including  com- 
pleted maps  and  written  report  in  which  recorded  data 
are  correlated  and  synthesized. 

629.  Special  Problems  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  300  in 
geography.  Approvals  of  instructor  concerned  and  of 
head  of  department  must  be  obtained  for  admission  to 
this  course  prior  to  registration. 
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676.     Vegetation  of  North  America.  (See  Botany  676). 

802.     Quantitative  Methods  in  Area  Analysis.  3  hours. 
(Mr.  Wheeler.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  350. 

Cartographic  and  statistical  procedures  in  analysis  of  ge- 
ographic phenomena  over  areas.  Required  of  all  gradu- 
ate majors. 

872,   813,   814.     Problems   in   Climate  and   Water  Re- 
sources. 3  hours  each.  (Mr.  Shear.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  401  or  404. 
Advanced  problems  in  climatology  and  water  resources. 
Topics  and  areas  involved  may  vary. 


816,  817,  818.     Problems   in   Ceomorphology.   3   hours 
each.  (Mr.  Woodruf.) 
Prerequisite:  Geography  402. 

Advanced  problems  in  geomorphology  and  physiogra- 
phy. Topics  and  areas  under  investigation  may  vary. 

821.     Advanced  Problems  in  Cartography.  3  hours.  (Miss 

Olson.) 

Prerequisite:  Geography  802. 

Special  problems  in  the  application  of  cartographic  and 

related  techniques  to  regional  analysis.   Emphasis  on 

problems   involving  current   research.    Required  of  all 

graduate  majors. 
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GEOLOGY 


Norman  Herz 

(Geography-Geology-Speech  Building,  South  Campus) 


Doctoral  language  requirement:  two  languages,  with  the 
department  responsible  for  determining  proficiency  in 
the  second  language. 

The  department  offers  instruction  and  opportunities 
for  research  in  petrology,  geochemistry,  stratigraphy,  ma- 
rine geology,  economic  geology,  paleontology,  structural 
geology,  hydrogeology,  ecology,  mathematical  geology, 
isotope  geology,  and  other  fields.  Graduate  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  are  individually  arranged 
to  fit  each  student  and  his  background. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  and  research  include 
analytical  and  experimental  laboratories  containing  X- 
ray  diffraction  and  fluorescence  equipment,  emission 
and  atomic  absorption  spectrographs,  electron  micro- 
scopes, and  an  electron  microprobe.  Other  facilities  in- 
clude a  carbon-14  dating  laboratory,  a  neutron  activation 
analysis  laboratory,  paleontological  and  palynological 
laboratories,  and  laboratories  for  sample  preparation, 
optical  determination,  and  photomicroscopy.  Ceochem- 
ical  laboratories  house  cold  seal  "bombs",  high  P-T  large 
volume  autoclaves  and  NBS  type  tetrahedral  anvil.  Geo- 
physical laboratories  house  equipment  for  compressibil- 
ity, phase  transformation  and  gas-solid  interaction 
studies,  and  for  studies  by  triaxial  stress  techniques.  The 
University's  Marine  Institute  on  Sapelo  Island  and  the 
Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography  at  Savannah  pro- 
vide facilities  for  research  in  marine  geology.  Compan- 
ion facilities  include  the  University  computer  center, 
scanning  electron  microscope  laboratory,  field  vehicles, 
instrument  shops,  and  rock,  mineral,  and  fossil  collec- 
tions. 


603.  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Frey.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Zoology  225  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

Study  of  fossil  invertebrates  emphasizing  relationships  in 
anatomical  structures  of  living  and  extinct  types.  Classifi- 
cation and  geologic  history  of  all  invertebrate  phyla. 


604.  Geology  Seminar.  1-6  hours. 

Reviews  and  discussions  of  classical  studies;  lectures  on 
current  research,  new  developments.  Special  lectures  by 
visiting  scientists. 

605.  Sedimentation  and  Stratigraphy.  Two  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Rich.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125;  Geology  320  or  321  rec- 
ommended. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Envi- 
ronmental conditions  involved  in  the  transportation  and 
deposition  of  sediments.  Vertical  sequences  and  lateral 
correlations  in  layered  rocks.  Typical  stratigraphic  associ- 
ations. 

607.  Geology  of  the  Southern  States.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Carpenter.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  605. 

Structural  and  stratigraphic  relationships  in  southern  ge- 
ology analyzed  in  terms  of  distribution,  lithology,  and 
their  economic  implications. 

608.  Optical  Mineralogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  320  or  321. 

The  optical   properties  of  minerals.   Determination   of 

minerals  with  the  polarizing  microscope.  Introduction  to 

universal  stage  techniques,  point  count,  etch  and  stain 

methods. 

609.  Marine  Geology.  Five  lectures.  (Mr.  Pinet.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  605  or  Geology  125-126. 
Structure,  physiography  and  origin  of  ocean  basins.  Ma- 
rine sediments  and  processes.  Problems  in  marine  ge- 
ologic research. 

670.  Sedimentary  Petrology.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
(Mr.  Carver.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  605  and  Geology  608. 
Megascopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  sedimenta- 
ry rocks.  Relationships  of  their  properties  to  environ- 
ments during  deposition;   post-depositional   history  of 
the  rocks. 

677.     Principles  of  Geochemistry.  Three  lectures.  (Mr. 

Blount  or  Miss  Jones.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122,  Physics  128,  and  Geology 

323. 
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Composition  of  the  earth.  Distribution  of  elements  in 
minerals  and  rocks.  Principles  governing  the  migration 
and  concentration  of  elements.  Introduction  to  nuclear 
geology  and  geochemical  prospecting. 

672.  Palynology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  pe- 
riods. (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Biology  102,  or  approval  of 
instructor. 

The  application  of  pollen  and  spore  analysis  to  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  ecological,  aerobiological,  archaeological 
studies  with  practical  experience  in  extraction,  identifi- 
cation and  interpretation  of  pollen  and  spore  diagrams. 

671     Paleobotany.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 

periods.  (Mr.  Stanley.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  126,  Biology  102  or  approval  of 

instructor. 

Phylogeny  and  taxonomy  of  fossil  plants  with  emphasis 

on  their  use  in  stratigraphic,  paleoclimatic  and  paleoeco- 

logical  studies. 

674.  Crystallography  (Morphological  and  X-ray).  Three 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254,  Physics  128. 
Symmetry  elements,  crystal  projections,  point  groups, 
space  groups,  crystal  systems,  crystal  notation,  optical 
goniometry.  Determination  of  cell  dimensions  and  space 
group,  X-ray  power  methods,  single  crystal  X-ray  me- 
thods. 

622.  Hydrogeology.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  (Mr.  Carver.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  125,  and  one  of  the  following:  Ge- 
ology 126,  Agricultural  Engineering  325,  Agricultural  En- 
gineering 356,  Forestry  351,  and  Forestry  404. 
The  hydrologic  cycle  and  a  quantitative  treatment  of  its 
variations.  Permeability  and  porosity  of  geologic  mate- 
rials; soil  water;  quality,  quantity  and  movement  of 
ground  water;  quantitative  methods  in  ground  water  stu- 
dies; the  chemistry  of  surface  and  ground  waters.  Runoff 
and  sheet  erosion,  streamflow,  quantitative  methods  in 
surface  flow  and  stream  forecasting,  processes  of  erosion 
and  sedimentation;  physical  control  of  surface  and  sub- 
surface flow. 

625.  Field  Methods  in  Geology.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Carver.) 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered 
above  200. 

Methods  in  measurement,  observation,  recording,  and 
synthesis  of  field  data.  Field  analysis  of  all  features  in  one 
small  type  area  required,  including  completed  maps  and 
written  reports  in  which  recorded  data  are  correlated 
and  synthesized. 

626.  Geologic  Mapping  of  Saprolite.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 

Prerequisite:  15  hours  in  geology  courses  numbered 
above  200. 

The  weathering  processes  of  saprolitization.  The  recog- 
nition of  parent  rock  by  the  field  examination  of  saprol- 
ite. Geologic  mapping  in  deeply  weathered  terrains. 

630.  Clay  Mineralogy.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  405  and  Chemistry  223  or  Geology 
321  and  Chemistry  380. 

Structure  and  properties  of  clay  minerals.  Effects  of  envi- 
ronmental factors  on  their  origin  and  uses.  Identification 
of  clay  minerals  by  optical  and  X-ray  methods. 


6J7.  Metallic  Ore  Deposits.  Five  lectures  plus  field  trips. 
(Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Allard.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification  and  origin  of  metallic  ore  deposits;  rela- 
tionships between  mineral  deposits  and  host  rocks;  ore 
controls.  Discussion  of  the  major  deposits  of  base  metals, 
precious  metals  and  ferrous  metals. 

632.     Nonmetallic  Ore  Deposits.  Five  lectures  plus  field 
trips.  (Mr.  Herz  or  Mr.  Carver.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  332. 
Classification  and  origin  of  nonmetallic  (industrial)  min- 
eral deposits;  governing  geologic  factors.  Economics  of 
nonmetallic  mineral  production. 

634.  Ore  Microscopy.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  (Mr.  Carpenter.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  321. 

Reflected  light  optics.  Identification  of  opaque  minerals 
by  rotation  properties,  reflectance,  microhardness  and 
microchemical  methods.  Phase  equilibria  in  sulfide  and 
oxide  systems.  Petrography  of  selected  ore  deposits. 
Photomicroscopy.  Industrial  applications  of  minera- 
graphic  techniques. 

635.  Geochemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.  (Mr.  Herz.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  Chemistry  122. 

Nature  of  ore  fluids  and  controls  of  ore  deposition.  Ap- 
plication of  geochemistry  and  isotope  geology  to  prob- 
lems of  ore  formation.  Types  of  deposits  and  their 
environment  of  deposition. 

636.  Exploration  and  Evaluation  of  Ore  Deposits.  Three 
lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Koch.) 
Prerequisites:  GLY  321  and  332. 

Exploration  methods.  Surface  expression  of  buried  ore 
deposits.  Ownership  studies  and  claim  location.  Plan- 
ning of  drilling  programs.  Computation  and  presentation 
of  ore  reserves.  Exploitation  methods.  Mine  valuation 
and  financing. 

637.  Geostatistics.  (Mr.  Koch.) 
Prerequisite:  STA  421/621. 

Statistics  applied  to  geology.  Distributions,  sampling,  in- 
ference, analysis  of  variance,  distributions  and  transfor- 
mations, geological  sampling,  variability  in  geological 
data. 

639.  Introduction  to  Geophysics.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Carpenter  or  Mr.  Giardini.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  229. 
Instrumentation  and  techniques  of  geophysical  meas- 
urement. Introduction  to  geodesy;  terrestrial  electricity, 
magnetism  and  heat  flow;  seismology;  geophysical  pro- 
specting. 

647,  642,  643.     Introduction  to  Research.  1  to  5  hours. 
One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods. 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  geology,  research 
procedures  and  instrumental  techniques. 

a.  Mineralogy 

b.  Geochemistry 

c.  Geophysics 

d.  Oceanography 

e.  Petrography 

f.  Petrology 

g.   Stratigraphy 
j.   Paleontology 
k.   Palynology 
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644.  Principles  of  Chemical  Mineralogy.  Five  lectures. 
(Mr.  Blount.) 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  122;  Math  254;  Physics  128. 
The  study  and  application  of  thermochemical  principles 
and  methods  to  problems  in  mineralogy,  petrology,  and 
geochemistry. 

645.  Ceochronology  and  Isotope  Geology.  (Miss 
Jones.) 

Prerequisite:  CHM  122,  Physics  128,  GLY  323,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of  age  deter- 
mination of  natural  materials;  application  of  isotopes  as 
tracers  in  natural  processes  and  as  geothermometers. 

650.     Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Voorhies.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  126  or  Zoology  226. 
The  evolution  of  backboned  animals  as  documented  by 
the  fossil  record.  Taxonomy  and  ecology  of  fossil  verteb- 
rates. 

657.     Micropaleontology.  Three  lectures  and  two  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Sen  Gupta.) 
Prerequisite:  GLY  126  or  BIO  102. 

Morphology  and  systematics  of  principal  groups  of  ani- 
mal microfossils;  stratigraphic,  paleoecologic  and  phylo- 
genetic  relationships;  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Foraminifera. 

652.     Introduction  to  Paleoecology.   Five  lectures  plus 
field  trips.  (Mr.  Frey.) 
Prerequisite:  GLY  403/603. 

Study  of  factors  governing  the  abundance  and  distrib- 
ution of  ancient  marine  and  terrestrial  organisms.  Com- 
parisons with  ecology  of  extant  invertebrates, 
vertebrates,  and  plants.  Survey  of  ecological  principles; 
adaptations  and  modes  of  life;  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  environmental  parameters;  marine  and  terres- 
trial habitats.  Preservability  and  taxhonomy  of  fossils  as- 
semblages. Paleoecology  as  a  tool  in  sedimentary 
geology. 

700.  Geology  for  Teachers.  Lecture  and  demonstration. 
Five  hours  each  week.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  physical  and/or  biological  sci- 
ences, at  least  5  of  which  must  be  chemistry.  Graduate 
credit  will  be  limited  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Education  degree. 

Cultural  and  practical  aspects  of  earth  study.  Identifica- 
tion of  common  rocks  and  minerals.  Geologic  principles 
and  processes;  outline  of  earth's  history. 

707.  Principles  of  Science  for  Teachers — Earth  Science. 
Three  2-hour  lecture-demonstration  class  sessions  and 
two  2-hour  laboratory  sessions  each  week,  and  a  full-day 
field  trip  on  alternate  weeks.  (Staff.) 
This  course  in  earth  science  is  designed  specifically  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  in  science. 
Not  open  to  geology  graduate  students. 

807,  802,  803,  804.  Advanced  Topics  in  (Field  to  be  in- 
serted). 1  to  5  hours. 

Intensive  study  under  the  direction  of  staff  members  on 
approved  topics. 

a.  Mineralogy 

b.  Geochemistry 

c.  Geophysics 

d.  Oceanography 

e.  Ore  Deposits 

f.  Palynology 

g.  Petrology 


j.  Sedimentation 
k.   Stratigraphy 
m.  Structural  Geology 
n.   Paleontology 

805.     Advanced  Stratigraphy.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Rich.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  403  and  405. 
Major  concepts  in  lithostratigraphy  and  biostratigraphy. 
Paleozoic,   Mesozoic   and    Cenozoic    stratigraphic    se- 
quences in  North  America. 

810,  811,  812.     Petrography  and  Petrology.  810-lgneous; 

811  -Sedimentary;    812-Metamorphic.    Three    laboratory 

periods.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  405  and  Geology  408. 

Study  of  rocks  in  thin  section.  Interpretation  of  textures, 

structures,  and  mineral  associations. 

815.     Special  Problems  in  Sedimentology  and  Oceanog- 
raphy. (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology-609. 

A  course  to  allow  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  the  staff  on  approved  problems  in 
sedimentology  and  oceanography. 

876.  Advanced  Petrology.  3-5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614  or  630. 
Phase  equilibria  in  the  study  of  rocks. 

877.  Experimental  Petrology.  3-5  hours.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614  or  630. 
Synthesis  of  mineral  and  rocks;  high  temperature-high 
pressure  experimentation.  Crystal  growth. 

878.  Petrofabrics.  3-5  hours.  (Mr.  Hurst.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  608  and  Geology  614  or  630. 
Orientation  patterns  of  minerals;  s-surfaces;  tectonites; 
fabric  diagrams;  petrofabric  analyses. 

820.     Geotectonics.  3-5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  332, 405,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Analyses  of  the  geometry  and  global  distribution  of  ma- 
jor tectonic  features.  Emphasis  is  on  tectonic  processes 
and  the  geological  and  geophysical  evidence  bearing  on 
their  origin.  The  role  of  such  processes  in  the  structural 
evolution  of  the  Appalachians  is  evaluated  through  semi- 
nars and  field  trips. 

827.  Advanced  Mineralogy.  (Mr.  Stormer.) 
Prerequisite:  Geology  321  and  414. 
Physical  and  chemical  mineralogy  of  common  silicates 
and  sulfides.  Solid  solution  series,  stoichiometry,  order- 
disorder  and  phase  transitions  in  minerals.  Crystal 
growth  and  crystal  defects.  Isomorphism  and  polymor- 
phism. 

822.     Theoretical  Petrology.  Three  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  (Mr.  Stormer  or  Mr.  Wenner.) 
Prerequisite:    GLY   323;    MAT   254;    Physics   128;    CHM 
491/691;  or  GLY  444/644. 

Mineral  interactions  as  functions  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  time;  phase  transformations;  effects  of  environ- 
mental fluids  and  gases  on  rock  systems;  laboratory 
exercises  in  data  acquisition  and  analysis  and  calculation 
of  thermodynamic  parameters. 

824.  Rock  Mechanics.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  (Mr.  Giardini.) 

Prerequisite:  Geology  323,  332;  Math  254;  Physics  127, 
128. 

Theories  of  rock  failure  under  conditions  of  triaxial 
stress.  Phenomenological  features  associated  with  rock 
failure;  geological  and  engineering  implications.  Instru- 
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mentation  and  techniques  for  the  acquisition  and  inter- 
pretation of  experimental  data. 

825.  Plate  Tectonics.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Herz.) 
Prerequisite:  GLY  323,  332,  405,  and  at  least  three  other 
senior  division  or  graduate  geology  courses. 
Orogenic  belts  and  world  rift  system;  physical  proper- 
ties, chemical  composition,  and  mineralogy  of  the 
earth's  mantle;  structure  and  petrology  of  the  earth's 
crust;  geosynclines  and  the  orogenic  cycle;  continental 
drift;  paleomagnetism;  polar  wandering;  sea  floor 
spreading. 

826.  Geological  Data  Analysis.  3-5  hours.  (Mr.  Koch.) 
Prerequisite:  GLY  437/637. 

Analysis  of  geological  data  with  emphasis  on  statistical 
methods.  Geological  trends;  multivariate  data  analysis; 


ratios  and  variables  of  constant  sum;  problems  in  theo- 
retical and  applied  geology. 

831.     Coastal  Geology  of  Southeastern  United  States. 

(Mr.  Henry.) 

Prerequisite:  GLY  605,  609. 

Lectures  and  field  studies  on  the  geologic  history  and 

development  of  Quaternary  coastal  features  from  Cape 

Hatteras,  North  Carolina,  to  Key  West,  Florida.  Emphasis 

on  field  excursions  to  selected  clastic  and  carbonate  rock 

exposures  and  present-day  depositional  environments. 

Course  based  at  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography, 

Savannah. 

930.      Thesis.  1-15  hours.  (Staff.) 
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GERMANIC  AND 

SLAVIC 

LANGUAGES 


Alfred  G.  Steer. 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  department  offers  work  in  all  the  major  fields  of 
Cermanistic  studies.  Required  for  the  master's  degree  is 
a  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language 
(besides  German),  successful  completion  of  one  seminar 
and  a  course  in  German  history  (recommended:  Ger- 
man/History 652P).  Non-natives  who  have  not  had  re- 
cent residence  in  Germany  are  expected  to  take  10  to  15 
hours  of  their  course  work  at  the  University  System  of 
Georgia's  Studies  Abroad  Center  in  Germany.  Required 
of  candidates  for  all  the  education  degrees,  and  rec- 
ommended for  all  candidates,  is  experience  in  construct- 
ing language  laboratory  exercises,  recording  them,  and 
evaluating  their  effect  on  beginning  students. 


GERMAN 

670.     Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.   (Mr. 
Nicolai.) 

Intense  study  and  practice  of  advanced  oral-aural  lan- 
guage aspects,  including  linguistics  and  phonetics. 

620.     German  Culture.  (Mr.  Nicolai.) 

German  cultural  history  from  Luther  to  the  present. 

625.     A  Survey  of  German  Literature.  (Mr.  Nicolai.) 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  German  beyond  104  or  graduate 
standing. 

630.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  I.  (Mr.  Rogers.) 
Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 
German  drama  from  Lessing  to  Buchner,  including  the 
younger  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist. 

637.     German  Drama  Since  Lessing  II. 

Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 

German  drama  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann, 

the  impressionists  and  ending  with  Bertolt  Brecht. 

632.     Age  of  Goethe  I.  (Mr.  Rogers.) 
Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 
The  Sturm  and  Drang  group,  including  Goethe  and  his 
role  in  it,  Schiller's  work,  other  contemporaries,  includ- 
ing Holderlin  and  ending  with  Schiller's  death  in  1805. 


633.  Age  of  Goethe  II.  (Mr.  Steer.) 
Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 

The  older  Goethe,  from  Schiller's  death  in  1805  to  1832. 
Emphasis  on  Goethe's  mature  works,  Wahlverwandts- 
chaften,  Westostlicher  Divan,  and  Wilhelm  Meisters 
Wanderjahre. 

634.  Goethe's  Faust,  I  and  II.  (Mr.  Steer.) 
Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  both  parts  of  Goethe's 
masterpiece. 

635.  Novelle  of  19th  and  20th  Century.  (Mr.  Barrick.) 
Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  202,  or  equivalent. 

The  development  of  the  German  novelle  from  romanti- 
cism through  realism. 

636.  German  Romanticism.  (Mr.  Rogers.) 

A  study  of  the  romantic  period  of  German  literature. 

637.  Modern  German  Literature.  (Mr.  Lewis.) 
Literature  of  20th  century,  with  emphasis  on  novel,  no- 
velle, and  lyrics  and  including  new  forms  such  as  the 
Horspiel. 

638.  Contrastive  English  and  German  Grammar.  (Mr. 
Bouma.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  German  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Contrastive  study  of  two  systems  of  syntax  and  morphol- 
ogy. To  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to  isolate,  iden- 
tify and  understand  similarities,  as  well  as  differences,  in 
the  structure  systems. 

639.  The  German  Lyric.  (Mr.  Barrick.) 

Extensive  reading  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads  from  the 
time  of  the  Minnesingers  to  the  present. 

652p.  Survey  of  German  History  Since  the  Reformation. 
(Mr.  Tresp.) 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  impact  of  political  developments  and  cul- 
tural trends  will  be  stressed.  The  German  language  will 
be  used  in  lectures  and  seminar  session. 

830.     History  of  the  German  Language.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 
Origin  out  of  Indo-European  of  primitive  Germanic;  rela- 
ted languages,  course  of  development  of  various  Ger- 
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manic  tongues,  with  emphasis  on  Old  High  German, 
Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German. 

832.  Gothic.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Study  of  the  morphology,  phonology,  and  history  of  the 
Gothic  language  on  the  basis  of  the  Gothic  New  Testa- 
ment with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  earlier  lan- 
guages and  the  development  into  later  language  forms. 

833.  Old  High  German.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  linguistic  structure  of  OHG  and  its  importance  in  the 
development  of  Modern  Standard  German  and  the  vari- 
ous nonstandard  present  day  dialects.  Readings  in  the 
literature  of  the  OHG  period. 

836.     German  Linguistics.  (Mr.  Bouma.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  German  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

Emphasis  on  phonetics,  phonology  and  intonation,  with 
introduction  to  the  overall  structure  of  German.  Desira- 
ble for  linguistics  students  and  undergraduate  majors  of 
German;  will  assist  future  teachers  of  German  to  under- 
stand the  essential  characteristics  of  the  language. 

840.     Middle  High  German.  (Mr.  Endres.) 
Phonology  and  grammar  of  the  language,  with  extensive 
readings  in  the  prose,  the  epic  poetry  and  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  Middle  High  German  era. 

847.     Proseminar.  (Mr.  Krispyn.) 

A  survey  of  the  bibliographical  materials  available  for 

research  in  German  literature  and  linguistics. 

846.     German  Semantics  and  Stylistics.  (Mr.  Endres.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

An  analysis  of  the  German  vocabulary  from  a  semantic 
point  of  view  and  a  study  of  the  stylistic  values  of  Ger- 
man sounds,  words  and  grammatical  categories.  This 


course  provides  a  basis  for  the  methodical  analysis  of 
German  literary  and  non-literary  texts. 

850,  851,  852.     Seminar.  (Staff.) 

Advanced  research  on  topics  to  be  changed  annually. 

900.     Problems  in  German  Studies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Graduate  Coordinator  and 
instructor. 

Designed  to  permit  advanced  students  to  do  specialized 
work  on  an  individual  basis  with  a  specific  professor  in 
areas  not  now  covered  by  a  course.  Supervising  professor 
would  work  out  reading  list  for  the  topic,  supervise  stu- 
dent progress  in  periodical  tutorial  sessions,  and  require 
a  research  paper. 

930.  Thesis.  1-15  hours  per  quarter;  50  hours  maximum. 
(Staff.) 

RUSSIAN 

607.  Introduction  to  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
(Mr.  Popov.) 

Prerequisite:  RUS  210  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  the  golden  age  of  Russian  literature.  Reading, 
in  translation,  of  representative  works  by  Krylov,  Zukov- 
ski,  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  and  Griboedov.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the 
original.  The  course  is  conducted  in  Russian. 

602.  Introduction  to  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
(Mr.  Popov.) 

Prerequisite:  RUS  210  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  Russian  literature  between  1850-1917.  Read- 
ing, in  translation,  of  representative  works  by  Goncha- 
rov,  Dostoevski,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Tolstoi,  and  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  lesser  writers.  Students  are 
required  to  read  certain  selections  in  the  original.  The 
course  is  conducted  in  Russian. 
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HISTORY 


Robert  C.  McPherson 
(LeConte  Hall,  North  Campus) 


can  self-awareness  as  mirrored  in  colonial  history  and 
literature. 


The  history  department  offers  work  leading  to  both  the 
M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Students  preparing  for  the 
M.A.  must  take  eight  courses,  including  History  893C  and 
two  other  800-level  courses.  Further  requirements  are 
reading  competence  in  one  foreign  language,  a  thesis, 
and  an  oral  examination.  Students  preparing  for  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  must  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  five 
fields  of  history,  determined  by  both  oral  and  written 
examinations.  Reading  competence  in  two  foreign  lan- 
guages is  required  of  all  doctoral  candidates.  With  ap- 
proval of  his  major  professor,  the  student  may  substitute 
Statistics  621  and  622  for  one  language.  Dissertations  may 
be  written  in  American,  British,  European,  or  Latin  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  graduate  program  stresses  research  and  writing 
under  faculty  guidance.  In  addition,  students  possessing 
the  M.A.  degree  may  also  receive  practical  experience  in 
teaching  by  holding  teaching  assistantships.  The  depart- 
ment awards  a  number  of  teaching  assistantships  and 
departmental  non-teaching  assistantships  each  year.  Ap- 
plication for  these  should  be  made  directly  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

67 IF.      American  Colonies  to  1688.  (Mr.  Coleman.) 
A  study  of  the  foundations  of  the  American  colonies  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
transplanting  of  European  institutions  to  America  and 
the  transforming  of  these  institutions. 

611 M.  American  Colonies.  (Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon, 
Mr.  Spalding.) 

Early  settlements  in  North  America  by  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch;  shaping  of  American  society 
by  adaptation  of  old  world  forces  to  new  world  environ- 
ment. 

61  IN.  Everyday  Life  and  Customs  in  Colonial  America. 
(Mr.  Spalding.) 

The  Atlantic  Frontier,  the  development  of  Colonial  life, 
and  the  emergence  of  Colonial  arts  and  customs  will  be 
emphasized.  The  class  structure  of  the  colonies  will  be 
analyzed.  Of  prime  concern  will  be  the  growth  of  Ameri- 


6777.  Revolution  and  Rise  of  the  American  Nation.  (Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Spalding.) 
American  history  from  1763  to  1800:  the  Revolution;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  writing  and  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution;  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  and  )ohn  Adams. 

672M     The     Westward    Movement,     1750-1841.     (Mr. 

Broussard.) 

American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as 

they  develop  in  frontier  areas.  The  impact  of  the  frontier 

upon  those  institutions  and  the  American  people. 

672P.     7"he  Trans-Mississippi  West.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
American  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions  as 
they  develop  in  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  impact  of  the  frontier  upon  the  American  people. 

6727".     The  Ante-Bellum  South.  (Mr.  Boney.) 
Begins  with  the  late  colonial  period,  when  settlers  were 
pushing  across  the  southern  Appalachians,  and  contin- 
ues to  the  secession  of  the  South.  Southern  life  and  civili- 
zation will  be  studied. 

613F.  The  Civil  War  Period  of  American  History.  (Mr. 
Boney,  Mr.  Thomas.) 

Civilian  activities  of  the  people;  problems  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  governments.  Emphasis  on  the  Confed- 
eracy. Only  major  military  campaigns  will  be  considered. 

673P.     The  Reconstruction  Period.  (Mr.  Wynes.) 
The  reconstruction  of  the  South  along  all  lines,  as  well  as 
the  remaking  of  the  North.  Beginnings  will  be  found 
during  the  Civil  War;  the  process  will  be  continued  to 
1877. 

674C.  The  South  Since  Reconstruction.  (Mr.  Wynes,  Mr. 
Holmes.) 

The  South  since  the  Reconstruction  period  with  empha- 
sis upon  social,  economic,  and  political  developments  of 
the  region. 
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614F.     Recent   American    History,    1877   to    1917.    (Mr. 

Holmes.) 

Beginning  with  the  presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 

this  course  will  continue  through  the  administration  of 

William  McKinley.  Politics  will  be  overshadowed  by  the 

social  and  economic  picture. 

614P.     Recent  America,  1917  to  1945.  (Mr.  Leary.) 

The  history  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

development  during  the  present  century. 

6747".  Recent  American  History,  1945-Present.  (Mr.  Bart- 
ley.) 

The  growth  of  American  society  since  World  War  II.  An 
examination  of  the  expansion  of  the  economy,  foreign 
and  domestic  politics,  and  American  society  in  the  post- 
modern period. 

615E.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Anderson.) 

A  study  of  how  actual  political  and  social  conditions  in 
American  history  have  produced  fundamental  constitu- 
tional principles  and  practices. 

615M.     American  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the 
Colonial  and  Formative  Periods.  (Mr.  Crowe.) 
A  review  of  concepts  and  attitudes  in  their  social  frame- 
work, beginning  with  European  heritage  and  continuing 
through  adaptations  to  frontier  environment. 

6757".  American  Cultural  History  Since  the  Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century.  (Mr.  Crowe.) 

A  study  of  the  principal  developments  in  American  phi- 
losophy, science,  literature  and  art. 

615W.     Women  in  American  History  and  Culture.  (Mr. 

Crowe.) 

An  introduction  to  the  social  science  background  of  the 

American  Feminist  movement.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 

on  women  in  nineteenth  century  social  movements,  in 

the  drive  for  suffrage  and  liberation  and  in  contemporary 

feminism. 

676£.  American  Ideals  in  Foreign  Policy.  (Mr.  Vinson.) 
An  analysis  of  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  that  have 
determined  American  foreign  policy  from  1776  to  the 
present. 

676A4.     Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1776-1901. 

(Mr.  Langley.) 

A  study  of  selected  problems  with  emphasis  on  reading. 

676P.     Problems  in  American  Foreign  Policy,  1901-Pre- 
sent.  (Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  Eubanks.) 
A  study  and  critical  evaluation  of  American  foreign  poli- 
cy in  the  20th  century  through  selected  reading,  discus- 
sion, and  individual  research. 

677/Vf.     History  of  Georgia.  (Mr.  Coleman.) 
Georgia  from  its  first  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
present.  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  all  aspects  of 
Georgia's  development. 

618F.     Origins  of  Black  America. 

African  origins  of  black  America;  the  origins  and  evolu- 
tion of  slavery  and  of  caste  institutions;  accommodation, 
resistance  and  rebellion.  The  quest  for  freedom-aboli- 
tionism, Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

67<3P.     Modern  Black  America. 

The  20th  century  struggle  for  civil  rights,  black  identity 
and  self-determination.  The  response  to  industrialism 
and  urbanization.  The  role  of  black  institutions  and  polit- 


ical organizations.  The  philosophy  and  tactics  of  accom- 
modation, integration,  and  separatism. 

631F.     The  Caribbean  Area.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
Conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  and  Caribbean 
periphery  by  the  Spanish,  the  intrusions  by  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English,  and  the  more  recent  developments 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

6J7P.     The  Republics  of  Southern  South  America.  (Mr. 

Murdoch.) 

The  history  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 

development  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  since  the 

struggle  for  independence  with  a  brief  summary  of  the 

late  colonial  period. 

632F.     Cultural  History  of  South  American  Colonies.  (Mr. 

Vogt.) 

The  philosophical  argument  attending  the  conquest,  the 

intellectual  defense  of  the  Indians,  the  theory  of  Spanish 

colonial  government,  and  university  life  to  1825. 

632P.     Latin  American  Independence.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
Intellectual  preparation,  colonial  grievances,  breakdown 
of  government  in  Spain,  and  the  strikes  for  independ- 
ence from  Mexico  City  to  Buenos  Aires. 

633F.  Inter-American  Problems.  (Mr.  Langley.) 
Economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  Latin  America 
since  independence;  cooperative  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  seeking  solutions  within  the  framework  of  the 
Pan  American  movement  and  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

633P.  Latin  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  (Mr. 
Murdoch.) 

Twentieth  century  influences  that  are  producing  socioe- 
conomic unrest  in  much  of  Latin  America;  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  private  organizations  to  combat  the 
spread  of  these  conditions. 

637M.     Ancient  Near  East.  (Mr.  Jones.) 

A  survey  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  cultures  of  the  Near 

East  from  earliest  historical  times  through  the  Persian 

empire. 

638M.     Creek  History.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  study  of  Greek  history  through  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  Great 

639F.     Roman  Republic.  (Miss  Piper.) 

A  study  of  Roman  history  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 

639P.     Roman  Empire.  (Miss  Piper.) 
History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  27  B.C.  to  A.D.  337 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  government  of  Augustus, 
reasons  for  its  decline,  and  the  final  attempt  at  unifica- 
tion of  the  empire  under  Constantine. 

645F.  Norman  and  Early  Angevin  England,  1066-1307. 
(Mr.  Alexander.) 

A  detailed  study  of  English  political,  constitutional,  legal, 
and  feudal  history  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
death  of  Edward  I. 

645G.  Later  Medieval  England,  1307-1485.  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der.) 

A  detailed  investigation  of  political,  economic,  social, 
and  intellectual  developments  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II  through  that  of  Richard  III. 

645M.     Medieval  Intellectual  Survey.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Survey  of  medieval  intellectual  history.  An  examination 
of  European  intellectual  development  from  Constantine 
to  Dante. 
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645P.     Medieval  France,  987-1498.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
An  intensive  study  of  France  under  the  Capetian  and 
early  Valois  kings.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  political, 
feudal,  and  social  history,  unified  by  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  state  focussed  upon  the -king. 

650M.  Intellectual  History  of  the  Renaissance.  (Mr.  Ber- 
rigan.) 

Survey  of  Renaissance  intellectual  history.  An  examina- 
tion of  European  intellectual  history  from  Dante  to  Eras- 
mus. 

650P.  Intellectual  History  of  Early  Modern  Europe.  (Mr. 
Haag.) 

Intellectual  history  of  early  modern  Europe.  An  examina- 
tion of  intellectual  developments  in  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ry Europe. 

650S.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1700-1815. 
(Mr.  Haag.) 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1700  to 
1815,  with  emphasis  on  the  interrelationship  between 
political  development  and  dominant  ideas  and  beliefs. 

650W.  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe,  1815-Pre- 
sent.  (Mr.  Haag.) 

An  historical  study  of  European  thought  from  1815-1950, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelationship  between  polit- 
ical development  and  dominant  ideas  and  beliefs. 

651E.  History  of  the  Reformation.  (Ms.  Irwin.) 
Intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  Reformation 
with  emphasis  on  the  late  medieval  background,  the  the- 
ology of  the  major  reformers,  the  establishment  of  the 
major  denominations,  the  Council  of  Trent  and  modern 
historiography  of  the  Reformation. 

651M.     Age  of  Absolutism.  (Mr.  Kennett.) 
Europe  from  1648  to  1789,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
France.  The  political  history  of  the  age  will  be  supple- 
mented by  examination  of  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions and  the  enlightenment. 

652F.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  (Mr.  Ken- 
nett.) 

Europe  from  1789  to  1815,  centering  upon  events  in 
France.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  political,  diplomatic 
and  military  history  of  the  era. 

652P.  Deutsche  Geschichte  Seit  Der  Reformation  Im 
Uberblick.  (Same  as  Germanic  Languages  452p.)  (Mr. 
Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  German  above  104  or  special 
permission  of  instructor. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  German  history  since  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  German  language  will  be  used  in  lectures 
and  seminar  sessions. 

6527".     Germany,  1648-1815.  (Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr. 

Rader.) 

Research   topics    in   German    history   from   Westphalia 

through  Napoleon. 

653E.     Nineteenth    Century    Europe.    (Mr.    Jones,    Mr. 

Spencer.) 

A  history  of  Europe  from  1814  to  1914.  The  main  political, 

international,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual 

movements  will  be  stressed. 

653F.  Twentieth  Century  Europe.  (Mr.  Gasiorowski,  Mr. 
Mamatey,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

The  history  of  Europe  from  1914  to  the  present.  The  main 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  intellectual 
movements  will  be  stressed. 


653M.  France  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centu- 
ries. (Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Kennett.) 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic  devel- 
opments in  France  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

653P.  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Germany  1800-1914. 
(Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  developments  in 
19th  century  Germany  (1800-1914).  Domestic  events  will 
be  stressed. 

654F.     Spain:  1500  to  the  Present.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
A  survey  of  political,  social  and  economic  development 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  1500  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  I  and  on  con- 
temporary colonial  problems. 

654P.     Portugal:  1400  to  the  Present.  (Mr.  Vogt.) 
A  survey  of  political,  social,  and  cultural  development  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  Jrom  crusades  against  the  Moors  to 
the  end  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  including  colonial  ex- 
pansion into  North  Africa. 

657E.  The  Age  of  World  War  I.  (Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr.  Gasio- 
rowski, Mr.  Rader.) 

The  origins  of  modern  world  politics,  culminating  in 
World  War  I  and  the  peace  settlement  of  1918-24.  The 
interaction  between  world  politics  and  the  20th  century 
ideologies-welfare-state,  democracy,  fascism,  and  com- 
munism and  the  intellectual  and  technological  roots  of 
these  ideologies. 

657F.     The  Age  of  World  War  II.  (Mr.  Gasiorowski,  Mr. 
Mamatey,  Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr.  Rader.) 
A  continuation  of  History  657E.  The  interwar  period,  the 
war,  and  its  consequences  with  emphasis  on  Europe. 

657M.  Germany  Under  the  Weimar  Republic  to  the 
Present.  (Mr.  Tresp,  Mr.  Ziemke.) 

A  survey  of  political  and  social  developments  since  1918. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  and  the  rise  and  structure  of  Naziism. 

657T.  The  Age  of  the  Cold  War.  (Mr.  Ziemke,  Mr.  Gasio- 
rowski, Mr.  Mamatey.) 

A  continuation  of  History  457E.  The  rise  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia  as  world  powers  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  II.  The  bi-polar  world  politics  of  the  1940's, 
and  the  more  complicated  world  politics  produced  in 
the  1950's  by  the  rise  of  the  non-Western  world. 

664E.  The  Tudor  Period  of  English  History,  1485-1603. 
(Mr.  McPherson.) 

England's  emergence  as  a  modern  state.  Her  political, 
religious,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment during  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

664M.  The  Stuart  Period  of  English  History,  1603-1714. 
(Mr.  McPherson.) 

England  during  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  suprema- 
cy: problems  leading  to  the  civil  war,  interregnum,  resto- 
ration, and  revolution  settlement. 

6647".  Constitutional  History  of  England.  (Mr.  McPher- 
son.) 

Development  of  constitutional  and  legal  institutions  of 
England  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

665G.     Modern  British  History.  (Mr.  (ones.) 
A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  diplomat- 
ic developments  in  Great  Britain  during  the  period  1868- 
present. 
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665/Vf.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  (Mr.  Jones.) 
A  survey  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  15th  century  to 
1922. 

665N.  Anglo-American  Tradition  in  World  Affairs.  (Mr. 
Jones.) 

A  survey  of  British  and  American  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  governmental  institutions  since  World  War  I. 

666M.     Canada,  1763-1945,  History  of.  (Ms.  Buckley.) 
A  study  of  selected  problems  in  Canadian  history  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

670F.     Russia  From  Early  Times  to  1725.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 
Primary  attention  focused  on  the  Muscovite  period  be- 
tween Ivan  the  Great  and  Peter  the  Great.  Foreign  affairs 
and  internal  development,  including  the  Westernization 
process,  will  receive  approximately  equal  attention. 

670P.  Imperial  Russia,  1725-1881.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 
The  St.  Petersburg  period  of  Russian  history  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Alexander  II,  and  the  rise  of  the  generation 
which  created  Soviet  Russia.  Russian  influence  in  world 
affairs  will  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  basic  changes  in 
domestic  policy  after  the  French  Revolution. 

671 F.  Russian  Revolution  &  Rise  of  Stalin,  1881-1927 
(Mr.  Rader.) 

The  final  phase  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
and  the  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  impact  of  the 
wars  of  1904-05  and  1914-17.  The  1917  revolutions,  Bol- 
shevik victory,  and  the  period  of  the  new  economic  poli- 
cy. 

671P.     Soviet  Union  Since  1927.  (Mr.  Rader.) 
Soviet  Union  from  Stalin  Revolution  to  present.  Stresses 
domestic  developments  and  rise  of  USSR  to  world  pow- 
er.   Post-Stalin    internal    changes   and    polycentrism    in 
Communist  world. 

672E.  Poland  and  the  Baltic  Since  1697.  (Mr.  Gasiorow- 
ski.) 

A  survey  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments in  Poland  since  1697  and  a  sketch  of  the 
evolution  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

672M.     Middle  Danube  Region  Since  1648.  (Mr.  Mama- 

tey.) 

History  of  the  peoples  of  the  former  Hapsburg  (Austro- 

Hungarian)   empire  and    its   successor  states   (Austria, 

Hungary,    Czechoslovakia,    Yugoslavia,    and    Rumania) 

from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  to  the  present. 

672T.     The  Balkans  Since  1699.  (Mr.  Rader.) 
Balkan  states  from  national   liberation  struggle  against 
Ottoman  Empire  to  present.  Emphasizes  impact  of  for- 
eign   powers,    especially    Russia,    and    political-social 
changes  since  independence. 

674M.     Asian  Russia.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  the  Cau- 
casus and  Outer  Mongolia  emphasizing  the  Tsarist  and 
Soviet  periods.  Relations  with  the  border  states,  from 
Turkey  to  Japan,  will  be  discussed  as  will  the  Russian 
presence  in  North  America. 

676F.  Early  India  and  Pakistan.  (Mr.  Yanuck.) 
Designed  to  cover  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Mughal 
Empire  to  the  development  of  the  modern  states  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  study  of 
local  Muslim  and  Hindu  kingdoms  leading  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  British  Imperium. 


676P.     Modern  India  and  Pakistan.  (Mr.  Yanuck.) 
A  study  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  subcontinent  since  1858, 
showing   causes   and   consequence   of   military   move- 
ments, changes  in  governmental  structure,  nationalism, 
and  independence. 

678A.  History  of  China  I:  The  Traditional  Order  from 
Prehistory  to  the  Sung  Dynasty.  (Mr.  Ganschow.) 
An  examination  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  ancient  China  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Emphasis  is  on  traditional  Confu- 
cianism, Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  the  primary  molders  of 
Chinese  culture. 

6786.  History  of  China  II:  The  Transitional  State  from 
the  Sung  Dynasty  to  the  1911  Revolution.  (Mr.  Gan- 
schow.) 

An  examination  of  significant  changes  in  Chinese  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  an  analysis  of  those  forces  within  and 
without  China  that  contributed  to  or  inhibited  modern- 
ization. 

678C  History  of  China  III:  The  Modern  Transformation 
from  the  1911  Revolution  to  the  Present.  (Mr.  Gan- 
schow.) 

A  study  of  China  in  the  Twentieth  Century  with  the  focus 
on  the  Republic  of  China,  its  disintegration,  the  rise  of 
Communism,  and  the  changes  in  and  nature  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

678P.     Modern  Japan.  (Mr.  Buck.) 
The  impact  of  the  West  on  traditional  Japanese  institu- 
tions, with  major  attention  to  the  internal  history  of  Ja- 
pan from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 

680F.  North  Africa:  European  Penetration  and  the  Colo- 
nial Period.  (Mr.  Heggoy.) 

Attention  centered  on  diplomatic  problems  raised  by 
contacts  between  European  powers  and  North  Africa. 
Colonial  settlement  and  colonial  history  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

680P.  Nationalism  in  North  Africa  and  the  Problems  of 
New  Power.  (Mr.  Heggoy.) 

Origins  of  nationalism  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and 
Libya;  problems  involved  in  gaining  independence,  of 
setting  up  new  governments,  and  of  independently 
meeting  difficulties  that  were  earlier  dealt  with  by  the 
colonial  powers. 

682F.     History  of  West  Africa.  (Mr.  Foley.) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  major  themes  in  West  African 

history  from  A.D.  1000. 

682P     Africa  in  World  Politics,  1860-1919.  (Mr.  Foley.) 
A  study  of  the  European  penetration  of  Africa,  the  diplo- 
macy of  partition,  and  the  African  response. 

688M.  The  Middle  East  in  Modern  Times.  (Mr.  Sokol.) 
Political,  economic  and  social  developments  from  1800 
to  the  present:  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  old 
Persia,  nationalism  and  the  anti-colonialist  revolt,  the 
emergence  of  Israel,  U.  S.  interests  and  the  growing  Sovi- 
et presence  in  the  area. 

693M.  Philosophy  of  History.  (Same  as  Philosophy 
493M.)  (Mr.  Cebik.) 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on 
the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  historical  me- 
thods, theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of  historical 
objectivity  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to 
other  disciplines. 
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811C,D.  Topics  in  American  Colonial  History.  (Mr. 
Land!) 

Intensive  reading  of  standard  monographs  and  periodi- 
cal literature  on  early  America  from  settlement  to  the 
revolutionary  movement.  Class  discussion  of  chief  inter- 
pretations, conflicting  hypotheses,  and  problems  requir- 
ing further  research. 

8111. G.  Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History.  (Mr. 
Land,  Mr.  Herndon.) 

A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  extensive  examination 
of  selected  topics  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

811N,P.  Life  in  Eighteenth  Century  America.  (Mr.  Cole- 
man.) 

Primarily  research  topics  in  economic  and  social  activi- 
ties for  the  colonial  period. 

81  IS,  T.  American  Revolution  (Non-Military).  (Mr.  Cole- 
man.) 

Primarily  research  topics  in  economic  and  social  activi- 
ties for  the  revolutionary  period.  Political  movements 
may  be  included  as  well. 

811  X,Z.     The  Federalist  Period.  (Mr.  Coleman.) 
A  research  seminar  in  United  States  history,  1789-1801. 
Political,  economic,  or  social  topics  will  be  selected  in 
different  years. 

812F,G.     Age  of  Jefferson.  (Mr.  Herndon.) 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  1800  to  1828.  A 

seminar  devoted  to  research  and  discussion. 

812M.     The  Age  of  Jackson. 

An  intensive  examination  of  the  period  from  Andrew 
Jackson's  election  in  1828  to  the  1840's.  A  seminar  devot- 
ed to  research  in  source  materials  and  to  lectures  and 
discussion. 

812P.     Westward  Movement.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  examination  of  select- 
ed topics  in  the  westward  movement  in  America. 

8727".     7op/cs  in  Middle  Period  America,  1800-1877.  (Mr. 

Boney.) 

A  research  seminar  in  United  States  history  of  the  1840's 

and  1850's. 

87JC.     Military  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  military  study  based   upon   individual   research   and 

group  discussions. 

813F.     The  Civil  War  Period. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  a  government  attempting  to 
organize  itself  in  the  midst  of  war,  with  emphasis  on  the 
non-military  aspects  of  its  development. 

814QD.  The  Recent  South.  (Mr.  Wynes,  Mr.  Holmes.) 
Lectures  and  student  research  topics  on  the  South  since 
1876,  but  primarily  for  the  years  1876-1932.  This  course  is 
often  used  to  get  the  thesis  or  dissertation  underway 
through  seminar  papers. 

814E,F,G.     The  Progressive  Movement.  (Mr.  Holmes.) 
A  research  seminar  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  selected  topics  from  the  progressive  era 
(1900-1918). 

814M,N,P.  The  Era  of  Normalcy,  1918-1932.  (Mr.  Leary.) 
A  research  seminar  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  selected  topics  from  the  era  of  normalcy 
(1918-1932). 

814R,S,T.     The  New  Deal.  (Mr.  Leary.) 
A  research  seminar  dealing  with  all  aspects  except  formal 
diplomatic  history  of  the  period  1929-1941   of  United 
States  history,  with  emphasis  on  social,  intellectual,  and 


cultural  developments.  Grade  rests  almost  exclusively  on 
a  paper  making  an  original  contribution  of  knowledge. 

814X.     U.S.  Urban  Development  Since  the  Civil  War. 
A  research  seminar  in  U.S.  urban  history  dealing  with 
selected  topics  of  urban  significance. 

815E,F.     Problems  of  Constitutional  Development. 
A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  examination  of  repre- 
sentative constitutional  and  legal  developments  of  the 
United  States  since  1800. 

815M,N.  Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Move- 
ments, 1607-1850. 

A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  examination  of  repre- 
sentative social  and  intellectual  developments  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  United  States  to  1850. 

815S,T.  Representative  Social  and  Intellectual  Move- 
ments Since  1850. 

A  research  seminar  devoted  to  an  examination  of  repre- 
sentative social  and  intellectual  developments  of  the 
United  States  since  1850. 

815W.     American  Historiography.  (Mr.  Crowe.) 
A  study  of  books  and  source  materials  on  American  his- 
tory, historical  aids,  and  American  historians. 

815X,Z.     Religious  Thought  in  American  History. 
A  research  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  of  American 
religious  thought  from  its  European  origins  to  the  pre- 
sent. Both  theology  and  social  thought  will  be  studied. 

816E,F,G.     Research  Topics  in  American  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. (Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  Langley.) 
These  courses  are  devoted  entirely  to  individual  research 
paper  on  topics  chosen  by  the  student. 

816M,N.  Research  Seminars  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centu- 
ries. (Mr.  Langley.) 

The  group  will  do  reading  and  research  on  selected  top- 
ics within  a  chronological  period: 

M.  1776-1876 

N.  1876-1901 

816R,S,T.  Research  Seminars  in  the  20th  Century.  (Mr. 
Vinson.) 

The  group  will  do  reading  and  research  on  selected  top- 
ics within  a  chronological  period: 

R.  1901-1936 

S.  1936-1947 

T.  1947-Present 

816X.  Research  Seminar  in  National  Security.  (Mr. 
Buck.) 

Reading  and  research  on  theory  and  practical  aspects  of 
selected  national  security  topics  such  as  national  security 
organization,  strategic  planning  and  the  policy  proc- 
esses, strategic  alternatives,  alliances  in  the  nuclear  age, 
problems  of  insurgency. 

818F.     American  Negro  Slavery. 

A  study  of  slavery  through  individual  research  and  group 

discussions. 

818N,P.  The  Negro  in  American  History.  (Mr.  Wynes, 
Mr.  Crowe.) 

Lectures,  primarily  bibliographic,  and  student  research 
topics  on  almost  any  aspect  of  the  Negro  in  America 
since  1865  with  some  topics  permitted  from  earlier  peri- 
ods. 

879A4.     Readings  in  American  History. 

831F.     Caribbean  Problems.  (Mr.  Broussard.) 
Nineteenth  and  20th-century  Caribbean  history  is  exam- 
ined to  determine  the  impact  of  this  area  upon  world 
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diplomacy,  particularly  with  reference  to  U.S. -Caribbean 
relations.  The  Mexican  and  Cuban  revolutions  are  em- 
phasized. 

831M.     Colonial  Brazil. 

The  central  theme  will  be  the  effort  of  the  Portuguese  to 
transplant  their  culture  in  the  New  World.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  development  of  an  economic 
infrastructure  in  Brazil,  the  theory  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment, the  Pombaline  reforms,  and  to  colonial  litera- 
ture. 

8377".     Brazil  Since  1800. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  transition  from  colony  to 
empire,  the  impact  of  imperial  government  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  upon  Brazil,  and  the  quest  for  national 
identity  since  1889. 

832F.      The  Colonial  Mind. 

Course  is  structured  to  probe  the  literary  production  and 
patterns  of  thought  of  the  chroniclers,  historians,  philos- 
ophers, ecclesiastics  and  scientists  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cen- 
turies. 

832P.     Independence:  Problems  of  Interpretation.  (Mr. 

Broussard.) 

The  more  recent  revisionist  interpretations  of  the  Latin 

American    independence    movement    are    studied    in 

depth.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  impact  of  the 

enlightenment  and  the  role  of  the  so-called  precursors  of 

independence. 

832T.     Bolivarian  Legacy.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  the  five  Caribbean  and 
Andean  republics  owing  their  independence  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  Bolivar,  the  liberator. 

833E,F.     Intercontinental  Diplomacy.  (Mr.  Murdoch.) 
Efforts  at   international  cooperation  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

833N,P.  Internal  Problems:  ABC  Powers.  (Mr.  Mur- 
doch.) 

Research  topics  on  problems  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  with  emphasis  on  the  20th  centu- 
ry- 

837M.  Problems  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Chronology. 
(Mr.  Jones.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  competing  chronological  sys- 
tems presently  in  use  which  create  a  history  of  the  Near 
East  from  earliest  times  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

838M.     Studies  in  Hellenistic  History. 
Problems  in  Hellenistic  history  from  330  B.C.  to  the  Ro- 
man conquest  with  emphasis  on  the  Antigonid,  Seleucid, 
or  Ptolemaic  dynasty. 

839P.     Imperial  Rome. 

Survey  in  depth  of  the  causes  for  the  fall  of  Rome  in  late 

Roman  history  emphasizing  either  Eastern  or  Western 

Empire. 

840G.  France  and  England  in  the  High  Middle  Ages. 
(Mr.  Alexander.) 

This  seminar  will  study  selected  topics  in  the  institution- 
al; political,  and  social  history  of  England  and  France 
from  the  twelfth  through  the  fourteenth  centuries.  Em- 
phasizing the  comparative  method  of  historiography,  it 
will  center  upon  extensive  reading  and  the  preparation 
of  scholarly  research  papers,  as  well  as  class  discussion. 


844E.     The  Early  Middle  Ages.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Research  topics  in  medieval  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome 
to  the  Gregorian  reform. 

844M.     The  Later  Middle  Ages.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Research  topics  in  medieval  history  from  the  Gregorian 
reform  to  Dante. 

844T.     Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Mr.  Berrigan.) 

Research  topics  in  medieval  intellectual  history. 

845F.  Palaeography  and  Diplomatics.  (Mr.  Alexander.) 
Intensive  training  in  the  reading  of  court  hand,  with  spe- 
cial concentration  given  to  documents  of  the  twelfth 
through  the  fourteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  the  study  of  original  documents  to  establish  their 
provenance,  date  and  authenticity. 

846M.  Italy  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  (Mr.  Berrigan.) 
Research  topics  in  the  Italy  of  the  Trecento. 

850E.     Intellectual  Developments  of  the  Renaissance. 

(Mr.  Berrigan.) 

Research  topics  in  the  Quattrocento  and  Cinquecento. 

850M.  European  Historiography.  (Mr.  Kennett,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  historical  writing, 
including  the  major  historians,  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present. 

853M.     Nineteenth  Century  France.  (Mr.  Spencer.) 
Research  topics  in  19th  century  French  history. 

857M,N.     Recent  Germany.  (Mr.  Ziemke.) 
Intensive  investigation  of  the  Nazi  period,  World  War  II, 
the  occupation,  and  the  history  of  divided  Germany.  In- 
dependent research  to  be  conducted  in  pertinent  doc- 
ument collections. 

8577".     Origins  of  World  War  II.  (Mr.  Mamatey.) 
Research  topics  in  the  background  and  causation  of 
World  War  II. 

858E.     European  Diplomacy,  1923-39.  (Mr.  Mamatey.) 
A  study  of  European  diplomatic  relations  from  the  Paris 
peace  settlement  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

858M.  European  Diplomacy,  1939-1945.  (Mr.  Mamatey.) 
A  study  of  World  War  II  diplomatic  relations. 

859M.     Readings  in  Non-American  History. 

858T.  European  Diplomacy  Since  1954.  (Mr.  Mamatey.) 
A  study  of  European  diplomatic  relations  from  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II  to  the  present. 

864F,G.     Studies  in  Hanoverian  Britain,  1714-1815. 
Select   problems   in   the   political,  constitutional,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  Great  Britain  under 
the  first  three  Georges. 

F.  1714-1783 

G.  1783-1815 

865F.  The  Age  of  Reform  in  Great  Britain,  1815-1870. 
(Mr.  )ones.) 

A  study  of  British  adjustment  to  the  society  created  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution  in  which  economic,  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  topics  would  be  taken  up. 

8657".     Modern  British  Diplomacy.  (Mr.  )ones.) 

A  short  study  of  British  foreign  relations  after  1763,  with 

emphasis  on  relations  with  countries  other  than  those  in 

Europe. 
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871 D.  European  Diplomacy,  1 890-1 924,  and  the  Russian 
Revolution. 

Examination  of  relations  of  major  European  powers  with 
Russia  in  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  through  Rus- 
sian Civil  War.  May,  upon  instructor's  decision,  empha- 
size domestic  background  and  aspects  of  Russian 
revolution. 

871K.     Soviet  Foreign  Policy,  1917-Present. 

Detailed  investigation  and  analysis  of  selected  problems 

in  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1971  Revolution. 

871P.     East  Central  Europe. 

Study  of  special  problems  and  issues  relating  to  east- 
central  European  area  and  history.  Selection  of  particular 
countries  and  periods  at  instructor's  discretion. 

8777.     Soviet  Internal  Policy,  1917  to  the  Present. 
The  non-foreign  aspects  of  Soviet  history  since  1917  in 
their  widest  ramifications:  politics;  ideology;  economics; 
education;   law;  the  arts  and  sciences;  historiography; 
social  structure,  etc. 


878F,P.     Studies  in  the  Recent  History  of  East  Asia   (Mr 

Buck.) 

Consideration  of  major  phases  of  east  Asia  history  since 

1905,  including  such  topics  as  revolution  and  nationalism 

in  China,  Japan's  rise  to  power,  origins  of  World  War  II, 

and  communism  in  East  Asia. 

893G.     Historical  Method.  (Mr.  Land,  Mr.  Stephens.) 
Required  of  graduate  students  majoring  in  history.  This 
course  will  include  methods  of  research  and  various  aids, 
as  well  as  the  generally  accepted  usages  in  historical 
composition. 

893P.     Archival  Management.  (Mr.  Bonner.) 

A  seminar  in  the  proper  operation  and  arrangement  of 

archives. 

930.     Research  and  Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Emily  H.  Quinn 

(Dawson  Hall,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Mas- 
ter of  Home  Economics  degree  is  offered  in  the  various 
subject  matter  areas  including  clothing  and  textiles,  ex- 
perimental foods,  nutrition,  family  development,  child 
development,  and  housing  and  home  management,  con- 
sumer economics  and  furnishings  and  interiors.  In  the 
child  development  area,  the  program  may  be  directed 
towards  study  of  normal  children  or  towards  specialized 
training  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  trainable  men- 
tally retarded  group.  Facilities  include  well  equipped  lab- 
oratories in  foods,  nutrition,  clothing,  textiles,  housing 
and  home  management;  the  Child  and  Family  Develop- 
ment Laboratories  for  infants  and  young  children;  the 
Athens  Unit  of  the  Georgia  Retardation  Center;  and  the 
University  Computer  Center.  Applications  for  admission 
and  requests  for  assistantships  should  be  addressed  to 
the  dean,  School  of  Home  Economics. 


609.     Infant  Development.  (Miss  Spigelmyer.) 
Prerequisite:  CFD  408  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  development 
in  infancy.  Supervised  observation  in  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Development  Center  and  in  selected  homes. 

667.  The  Family.  (Sociology)  (Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Lewis.) 
Family  study  from  many  different  angles,  utilizing  data 
from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and  social 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics  and  psychia- 
try. 

692.  Child  Guidance.  (Miss  Spigelmyer  and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 
Three  lectures,  three  periods  of  supervised  observation 
in  the  Child  and  Family  Development  Center  and  one 
period  of  laboratory  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  CFD  395  or  equivalent. 
The  guidance  of  young  children  as  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  maturation  in  the  pre-school  years.  Princi- 
ples, techniques  and  facilities  for  guidance  of  young 
children. 


CHILD  AND  FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT  (CFD) 

607.  A  Survey  of  Marriage  and  Family  Problems.  (Mr. 
King.) 

Prerequisite:  SOC  105  or  PSY  101  and  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Study  of  stresses  that  produce  problems  in  the  modern 
family  e.g.  marital  and  sexual  adjustment,  divorce,  alco- 
holism, illegitimacy,  etc. 

608.  (Psychology)  Development  of  the  Young  Child. 
(Mr.  Endsley  and  Miss  Spigelmyer.) 

Prerequisites:  PSY  101  and  CFD  395  or  equivalent. 
Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  observation 
in  the  child  development  laboratories. 
The  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  development 
of  the  preschool  child,  and  the  origins  of  psychological 
processes  in  laboratory  work;  special  reference  to  tech- 
niques of  guidance. 


695.  Contemporary  Family  Life.  (Mr.  King,  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Miss  Spigelmyer.) 

Prerequisite:  Work  in  child  development,  or  family  rela- 
tions, SOC  105  or  SOC  461. 

A  study  of  the  changing  American  family  and  of  interper- 
sonal relationships  between  family  members  at  each 
stage  in  the  family  life  cycle. 

696.  (Farly  Childhood  Education)  Parent  Education. 
(Mr.  Osborn  and  Miss  Spigelmyer.) 

Working  philosophy  for  parent  education;  skills  in  pro- 
cedure and  techniques  for  working  with  parents.  Oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  participation  with  parent 
groups,  parent  conferences  and  home  visitations. 

697.  Marriage,  Family,  and  Human  Sexuality.  (Mr. 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  King.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  survey  of  various  attitudes,  values,  substantive,  and 
theoretical  materials  on  human  sexuality,  particularly  the 
relation  of  these  two  and  implications  for  interpersonal 
relations  in  marriage  and  the  family. 
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797.  Program  Activities  for  Nursery  School  and  Kinder- 
garten. (Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  Osborn  and  Child  and  Family 
Development  Center  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  CFD  395  and  one  additional  related  senior 
division  course. 

I  he  t  ourse  covers  selected  types  of  creative  activities  for 
children  of  the  pre-school  years,  including  literature,  art, 
music,  nature  study,  and  other  materials  for  young  child- 
ren. Practical  experience  with  these  in  child  develop- 
ment laboratories. 

794.  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Theories  and  Ad- 
ministration. (Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  Child  and 
Family  Development  Center  Staff.) 

Four  lectures  and  two  periods  of  supervised  practice  in 
the  child  development  laboratories. 
Prerequisite:  CFD  (PSY)  395  and  one  additional  related 
senior  college  course. 

Instruction  and  observation  in  the  basic  principles  of 
group  management  of  children  from  two  through  five 
years,  guidance  in  selection  of  equipment  and  play  ma- 
terials, administration  and  organization  of  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens;  visitations  of  pre-primary 
centers. 

795.  (Exceptional  Children)  Teaching  the  Severely 
Mentally  Retarded.  (Mr.  Burton.) 

Prerequisite:  EXC  500  and  505;  CFD  (Psychology)  395. 
Development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded  in  rela- 
tion to  public  and  private  programs  preparing  them  for 
optimum  functioning  with  emphasis  on  family  life,  mo- 
bility, literacy,  and  employment. 

877.     (Sociology)   Comparative   Kinship  Systems.    (Mr. 

Lewis.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  analysis  of  the  family  in  various  cultures  through  the 

study  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  kinship  systems  and 

society.  (Offered  alternate  years.) 

890.  Research  in  Child  Development.  (Mr.  Endsley.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Techniques  of  research;  critical  evaluation  of  research 
studies;  planning  and  developing  projects;  and  research 
writing  in  the  field  of  child  development.  (Offered  win- 
ter quarter.) 

891.  Research  in  Family  Development.  (Mr.  Hobbs  and 
Mr.  Lewis.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Types  of  research  designs;  critical  evaluation  of  selected 
empirical  studies;  planning,  developing  and  executing 
investigations  of  marriage  and  the  family.  (Offered  win- 
ter quarter.) 

892.  (Psychology)  Behavior  Problems  in  Children.  (Miss 
Sheerer  and  Psychology  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  CFD  408  or  Education  452. 
The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  be- 
havior problems.  Utilization  of  case  materials.  Research 
problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  the  students. 
(Offered  spring  quarter.) 

893.  Client  Centered  Family  Counseling.  (Miss  Sheer- 
er.) 

Prerequisite:  Courses  in  family  life,  child  development, 
or  psychology. 

A  study  of  major  areas  of  adjustment  in  marriage  and 
family  relationships,  problems  of  adjustment,  and  philos- 
ophy and  techniques  for  family  counseling. 


894.  Seminar  in  Child  Development.  (Mr.  Endsley  and 
Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  child 
development;  discussion  of  current  trends  in  the  field; 
reports  and  discussion  on  selected  topics;  use  of  re- 
source materials  in  the  field. 

895.  (Sociology)  Seminar  in  Family  Development.  (Mr. 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  King.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  areas  in  family 
development;  discussion  of  current  research  trends  in 
the  field;  reports  and  discussion  on  selected  topics,  com- 
pletion of  review  or  empirical  research  paper. 

896.  Readings  in  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (Mr.  Hobbs, 
Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Lewis.) 

Prerequisite:  CFD  461  or  493  or  495  or  equivalent. 
Classic  and  other  highly  significant  articles  and  books  on 
marriage  and  the  family.  (Offered  fall  quarter.) 

897.  Theories  of  Human  Development.  (Mr.  Endsley 
and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Prerequisite:  CFD  (Psychology)  408  or  equivalent. 
An  investigation  of  the  origin  and  extension  of  selected 
theories  of  human  behavioral,  social  and  emotional  de- 
velopment, particularly  as  these  relate  to  development 
within  a  family  context.  (Offered  winter  quarter.) 

898.  Readings  in  Human  Development.  (Mr.  Endsley 
and  Mr.  Hobbs.) 

Prerequisite:  CFD  (Psychology)  408  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

Analysis  of  classical  writings  in  selected  areas  of  human 
development.  References  will  be  drawn  from  the  phys- 
ical, psychological,  and  social  areas,  especially  as  these 
relate  to  the  child  and  the  family.  (Offered  spring  quar- 
ter.) 

907,  902,  903.     Independent  Study  in  Family  and  Child 

Development. 

901,  3  hours;  902  and  903,  2  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision  of 

an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

930.     Thesis  Research. 

998-999.  Internship  in  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 
Administration.  (Miss  Brooke  and  Child  and  Family  De- 
velopment Center  Staff.) 

Instruction,  observation  and  directed  experience  in  vari- 
ous phases  of  nursery  school  administration,  including 
program,  parent  relations,  physical  plant,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  finance. 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (CLT) 

663.     Historic  Costume.  (Miss  Johnson.) 
Prerequisite:  CLT  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  historic  costumes  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present;  socioeconomic,  political  and  religious  influenc- 
es on  dress.  (Offered  fall  quarter.) 

761 .  Clothing  and  Textile  Economics.  (Miss  Armstrong.) 
Prerequisites:  CLT  321;  MKT  360;  or  by  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

Organization  and  functions  of  clothing  and  textile  indus- 
tries. Factors  related  to  production,  distribution  and  con- 
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sumption  of  apparel  and  household  textiles;  special 
problems;  field  trips.  (Offered  winter  quarter.) 

762.  Tailoring.  (Miss  )ohnson  and  Mrs.  Willett.) 
Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  CLT  321. 

Planning  and  making  a  tailored  ensemble;  techniques 
employed  in  custom  made  garments. 

763.  Illustrative  Materials  in  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (Mrs. 
Harvey  and  Miss  Luffman.) 

Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites:  CLT  321  or  equivalent  and  one  other  ap- 
proved senior  division  course  in  clothing  and  textiles. 
Preparation  of  illustrative  materials  on  problems  related 
to  selection,  construction,  and  care  of  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles. (Designed  for  teachers,  extension  home  econo- 
mists and  other  specialized  groups.) 

764.  Pattern  Design  and  Draping.  (Mrs.  Harvey  and 
Miss  Johnson.) 

Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  CLT  321  and  562. 

Making  and  using  a  master  pattern  in  designing  and  con- 
structing garments;  emphasis  on  artistic  effects  in  color, 
line  and  texture.  (Offered  spring  quarter.) 

865.     Clothing  and  Textile  Problems.  (Miss  Armstrong.) 

Two  lectures,  laboratories  arranged. 

Prerequisites:  CLT  321  and  one  other  approved  senior 

division  course. 

New  developments  in  textile  products;  new  techniques 

in  clothing  construction;  trends  in  clothing  selection. 

Individual    problems   based   on   students'   professional 

needs. 

867.  Clothing  and  Textile  Research  Methods.  (Miss 
Armstrong.) 

One  conference  and  four  library  or  laboratory  periods 
arranged. 

Prerequisites:  Two  approved  graduate  courses  in  cloth- 
ing and  textiles. 

The  philosophy  of  research  applicable  to  clothing  and 
textile  studies;  methodology  and  interpretation  of  re- 
search literature. 

907.     Independent  Study  in  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

5-20  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision  of 

an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

930.      Thesis  Research. 


FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  (FDN) 

679.     (Food  Science)  Nutritional  Aspects  of  Food  Sci- 
ence. (Mr.  Eitenmiller  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Prerequisite:  FS414,  BCH  301,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  nutritional  properties  of  food,  and  the 
effects  of  modern  technology  on  nutritional  quality. 

657.     Evaluation   of  Foods  and  Food  Products.    (Miss 
Greene.) 

Four  lecture  periods  and  two  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work. 

Prerequisite:  FDN  306  or  350  and  351  or  358. 
A  study  of  food  products  currently  used  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  home  and  in  quantity  food  service;  crite- 


ria for  evaluating  new  food  items  and  the  effects  of  new 
processes  on  edible  quality  and  nutritive  value. 

652.  Advanced  Nutrition.  (Mr.  Caster.) 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  351  and  CHM  451  or  equivalent. 
Digestion  and  metabolism  as  related  to  nutritional  sta- 
tus; study  and  evaluation  of  low-cost  diets.  Methods  in 
vitamin  assay,  blood  chemistry,  and  urinalysis.  (Offered 
winter  quarter.) 

653.  Nutrition  and  Disease. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  353  or  452. 

The  modification  needed  in  the  normal  diet  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
study  of  digestive  diseases,  diabetes,  diseases  of  the 
blood,  and  to  general  malnutrition.  (Offered  spring  quar- 
ter.) 

658.     Readings  in  Nutrition.  (Mr.  Caster  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Prerequisite:  FDN  351  or  equivalent. 
Recent  developments  and  the  present  status  of  knowl- 
edge on  selected  topics  from  the  field  of  nutrition. 

750.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Foods.  (Miss 
Greene.) 

Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  306,  351,  or  equivalent. 
Study  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  and  changes 
in  foods  that  influence  the  quality  of  foods  and  food 
products.  Experimental  methods  used  on  preparation  of 
gells,  jellies,  egg  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  ce- 
real products. 

754.     Experimental  Foods.  (Miss  Greene.) 
Two  lectures  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  306,  351,  or  equivalent. 
Influence  of  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of 
meats,  batters,  doughs,  and  fats  on  the  quality  of  prepar- 
ed products. 

760.  (Home  Economics  Education)  Special  Problems  in 
Nutrition  Education.  (See  Home  Economics  Education 
760.) 

772.  Advanced  Institution  Management  Practice.  (Mrs. 
Whitehead.) 

Two  conferences  and  two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  FDN  372,  354,  and  574. 
Principles  of  management  and  analysis  of  practices  ob- 
served in  management  and  operation  of  institutional 
food  services. 

774.     Institution  Food  Purchasing.  (Mrs.  Whitehead.) 
A  study  of  storage,  net  yields,  specifications,  grading, 
cost  control  and  distribution  of  food  and  food  products. 

850.     Seminar  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  (Mr.  Caster,  Miss 
Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
1-12  hours. 

Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject  area. 
Survey  of  current  literature  on  selected  topics  in  food 
and  nutrition.  Organized  to  use  classic  studies  as  back- 
ground material  for  each  topic. 

854.  Special  Topics  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  (Mr.  Caster, 
Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 

Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject  area. 
Individual  investigation  of  problems  related  to  foods  and 
nutrition.  Designed  to  develop  initiative  in  the  student 
seeking  information  in  a  field  of  special  interest. 
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857.     Introduction  to  Research  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
(Mr.  Caster,  Miss  Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Prerequisite:  One  advanced  course  in  the  subject  area. 
Indiv  idual  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  the  ma- 
jor field. 

555.     Research  in  Foods  and  Nutrition.  (Mr.  Caster,  Miss 
Greene  and  Mr.  Peifer.) 
Prerequisite:  FDN  857  or  equivalent. 
The  planning  and  conducting  of  an  individual  research 
problem  under  supervision. 

907,  902,  903.  Independent  Study  in  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion. 

901,  3  hours;  902  and  903,  2  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision  of 
an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Fconomics. 

930.     Thesis  Research. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME 
MANAGEMENT  (HMG) 

664.  Family  Social  and  Economic  Systems.  (Mr.  Keefe 
and  Miss  Mize.) 

Prerequisite:  ECN  105  or  106  and  SOC  105  or  one  senior 
division  course  in  related  field. 

Systems  analysis  of  research  on  the  family  as  an  income 
producing  and  income  utilizing  unit;  implications  on 
family  structural  characteristics  on  the  family  as  supplier 
and  demander  of  inputs  and  outputs  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomics systems,  and  feed  back  consequences  for  fam- 
ilies. 

677.     Guides  United  States  Tours  in  Housing  and  Fur- 
nishings. (Miss  Clendening  and  Miss  Campbell.) 
5  hours  each. 

Prerequisites:  Two  400  level  courses  in  housing  or  fur- 
nishings or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  systematic  study  of  residential  architecture,  interiors, 
and  furnishings  as  found  in  restored  and  reconstructed 
areas  of  the  United  States.  A  maximum  of  10  quarter 
hours  credit  earned  in  tour  experience  may  be  applied  to 
any  one  degree.  (Offered  summer  quarter.) 

672.     Foreign  Study  Tour  in  Housing  and  Furnishings. 
(Miss  Clendening.) 
5  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  HMG  475  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

An  on-site  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  resi- 
dential architecture  and  interiors  and  appropriate  manu- 
facturing and  design  centers  in  selected  areas  outside  the 
United  States.  A  maximum  of  10  quarter  hours  credit 
earned  in  tour  experiences  may  be  applied  to  any  one 
degree.  (Offered  summer  quarter.) 

675.  Home  Decorating  and  Furnishing.  (Miss  Clenden- 
ing.) 

Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  HMG  175  and  two  upper  division  courses  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  decoration  and  furnishings  in  the  past  and 
present  with  an  application  to  contemporary  interiors. 

676.  Decorative  Accessories  for  the  Home.  (Miss  Clen- 
dening ) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design  or  consent  of  in- 


structor. 

Historical  and  cultural  development  of  accessories  used 
in  the  home  including  ceramics,  metals,  and  textiles.  De- 
sign and  characteristics  of  materials  in  these  accessories 
will  be  covered. 

677  Contemporary  Home  Furnishings  (Miss  Clenden- 
ing.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  housing, 
home  furnishings,  or  interior  design,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Contemporary  developments  in  furniture  and  accesso- 
ries for  the  home;  designs  and  materials  used  in  contem- 
porary homes. 

676.  Fabrics  for  Furnishings  and  Interiors.  (Miss  Camp- 
bell and  Miss  Clendening.) 

Prerequisites:  HMG  475  or  477  and  CLT  224  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

Development  of  design,  construction,  fibers  and  finishes 
for  fabrics  with  emphasis  on  quality  and  utilization  of 
current  materials  in  home  furnishings. 

650.  Housing  Developments.  (Miss  Mize  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards.) 

Prerequisite:  HMG  175,  343,  and  a  senior  division  course 
in  social  sciences. 

Development  of  modern  housing  as  related  to  family 
welfare,  to  health,  safety,  delinquency,  and  social  prog- 
ress. A  survey  of  housing  problems;  development  of  leg- 
islation; policies  and  programs;  social  and  economic 
trends. 

746.  Household  Equipment  Testing.  (Miss  Mize.) 
Prerequisite:  HMG  343,  Physics  127.  Offered  in  alternate 
years  with  HMG  747. 

The  operation,  care  and  installation  requirements  of 
equipment;  the  measurement  and  testing  of  factors  gov- 
erning the  efficiency  of  different  types  of  equipment. 
(Offered  spring  quarter.) 

747.  Residential  Lighting.  (Miss  Mize.) 
Prerequisite:  HMG  343.  Offered  in  alternate  years  with 
HMG  746. 

Residential  application  of  lighting.  Lighting  principles 
and  procedures  and  their  application  to  various  resi- 
dential situations.  New  developments  in  lighting  fixtures 
and  lighting  design.  (Offered  winter  quarter.) 

770.  Consumer  and  the  Market.  (Miss  Mize  and  Mrs. 
Bailey.) 

Prerequisite:  ECN  105. 

Problems  of  the  household  buyer;  intelligent  selection  of 
goods  on  modern  market;  standards  and  labeling  as  safe- 
guards in  buying;  family  income  and  problems  in  distrib- 
ution. 

777.  Furnishings  and  Interiors  for  Low  Income  Housing. 
(Miss  Campbell.) 

Two  1-hour  and  three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week. 

Prerequisites:  HMG  364,  377,  one  400  or  500  level  furnish- 
ings course,  and  10  hours  of  social  sciences,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Planning  furnishings  for  various  levels  of  family  income 
with  emphasis  on  low  income  families.  Study  of  available 
space  in  floor  plans  and  the  selection  of  materials,  con- 
struction, design,  durability  and  cost  of  furnishings  for 
the  available  space  using  limited  economics  resources. 
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772.     Furnishings  Manufacturing  and  Retailing  Indus- 
tries. (Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Clendening.) 
Prerequisite:  One  400  level  course  in  Furnishings  and 
Interiors  (not  fabrics). 

The  design,  construction  and  cost  of  current  furnishings 
related  to  manufacturing  and  retailing  processes.  Field 
trips  to  representative  manufacturing  plants,  retail  stores 
and  merchandising  marts. 

775.  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Furnishings  and  Inte- 
rior Display.  (Miss  Campbell.) 

Two  one-hour  lectures  and  three  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  HMG  475,  477,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Planning,  executing  and  evaluating  illustrative  materials 
and  techniques  in  furnishings  for  promotional  of  infor- 
mational purposes.  Individual  and  group  work  on  two 
and  three  dimensional  displays. 

776.  (Business  Education)  Family  Finance. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Personal  and  family  financial  planning.  Family  values  in 
relation  to  family  income,  spending,  saving,  and  invest- 
ing; effect  of  the  economy  on  family  financial  planning; 
retirement  plans  and  social  security;  insurance;  home 
ownership  and  housing. 

860.  Readings  in  Family  Economics.  (Mrs.  Bailey  and 
Miss  Mize.) 

Prerequisite:  HMG  364  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Survey  of  current  and  classical  research  in  family  finan- 


cial management;  examination  of  nature  of  family  finan- 
cial problems  under  changing  economic  conditions;  se- 
lected topics  of  special  interest. 

867.  Readings  in  Home  Management.  (Mrs.  Badenhop.) 
Critical  review  of  research  and  other  literature  con- 
cerned with  issues  and  concepts  in  home  management. 

868.  Management  Problems  in  Homes.  (Mrs.  Bailey.) 
Prerequisite:  HMG  364  and  368. 

The  processes  of  decision-making  in  families  for  realiza- 
tion of  values  and  goals  through  the  effective  use  of 
human  and  material  resources.  Supervised  observation 
in  selected  homes. 

887.     Research  in  Family  Housing.  (Miss  Mize.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  two  senior  division  courses  in  hous- 
ing or  related  fields. 

Experimental  investigation  of  data  as  obtained  from  liter- 
ary reviews  or  individual  investigations  with  discussions 
of  solutions  for  practical  problems  in  family  housing. 

907,  902,  903.     Independent  Study  in  Housing  and  Home 

Management. 

901,  3  hours;  902  and  903,  2  hours  each 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Independent  study  and/or  research  under  supervision  of 

an  instructor. 

927.     Problems  in  Home  Economics 

930.     Thesis  Research. 
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HORTICULTURE 


C.  H.  Hendershott 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement  for  plant  science;  one 
language  with  a  level  of  competency  as  outlined  under 
general  requirements  for  a  Ph.D. 

The  department  offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  horticulture  and  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  plant  science  with  majors  in  fruit  crops,  vege- 
table crops,  ornamentals,  floriculture,  and  turf  manage- 
ment. A  major  in  either  program  may  include  work 
related  to  plant  genetics  and  breeding  or  crops  culture 
and  management.  In  the  minor,  or  related  fields,  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  botany,  soil  science, 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  plant  pathology,  statistics,  or 
other  courses  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  interests  of  the  students  are  paramount  in 
outlining  the  course  of  study. 

Graduate  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  de- 
velop a  high  order  of  independent  thought,  broad 
knowledge,  and  technical  skills.  The  emphasis  in  gradu- 
ate work  is  placed  on  research,  supplemented  by  courses 
and  seminars. 

Programs  for  both  the  master  and  Ph.D.  degree  are 
planned  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  student  and  his 
major  professor.  Admission  status,  credit  requirements, 
transfer  credits  accepted,  academic  standards,  residence 
requirements,  and  time  limit  conform  to  regulations  as 
given  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Five  quarters  are  generally  adequate  for  a  full  time 
student  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  M.S.  de- 
gree. The  time  necessary  for  completing  the  Ph.D.  re- 
quirements varies  with  the  student's  academic 
background,  interest,  and  initiative. 

607.  The  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production.  (Mr. 
Sparks.) 

Prerequisite:  Horticulture  308  and  Botany  380. 
This  course  deals  with  the  biological  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  plant  life  as  directly  applied  to  the  economic 
production  of  fruit  crops. 

603.     The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Production.  (Mr.  Heg- 

wood.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380  and  Horticulture  308. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the 


production  of  vegetable  crops.  The  literature  on  research 
having  to  do  with  the  development  of  floriculture  is  re- 
viewed and  studied  in  relation  to  current  problems. 

605.  Advanced  Floriculture.  (Mr.  Natarella.) 
Prerequisite:  HOR  310;  HOR  308  or  Botany  380. 
A  Study  of  the  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the 
production  of  greenhouse  pot  plants,  bedding  plants  and 
a  few  selected  cut  flowers.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
nutrient  practices,  the  effects  of  growth  regulators  and 
post-harvest  handling  and  storage  practices  of  floricul- 
tural  crops. 

607-608.     Special  Problems  in  Horticulture.  5  hours  each. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  senior  courses  in  horticulture. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  graduate  student  who 

wishes  to  carry  out  a  research  or  technical  problem  of 

special  interest  under  direction  of  a  staff  member. 

627.  Posf  Harvest  Physiology  of  Horticultural  Crops. 
(Mr.  Vines.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  fruits  or  vege- 
tables. 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  maturation  and  the  effects 
of  temperature,  light,  bruising,  and  other  factors  on  rip- 
ening. Also  the  relation  of  the  above  to  various  opera- 
tions and  equipment  used  in  harvesting,  handling, 
preparation  for  market  and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

703.  Advanced  General  Horticulture.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  10  hours  plant  science. 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  applied  to 
the  production  of  horticultural  crops.  The  control  of  the 
vegetable-reproductive  balance,  the  use  of  chemical 
growth  regulators,  manipulation  of  the  photo-period  to 
control  flowering,  the  water  and  nutritional  require- 
ments of  horticultural  crop  plants,  and  the  production  of 
varieties  fitted  to  particular  uses  and  environments  are 
among  the  subjects  studied.  Available  only  to  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Master  of 
Education  degrees. 

800.     Horticultural  Seminar.  1  hour.  (Staff.) 
Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  horticulture.  Open 
to  all  students  in  related  fields.  Attendance  without  reg- 
istering for  credit  is  permitted.  Papers  on  selected  topics 
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to  be  presented  by  advanced  students,  faculty  members 
and  guest  speakers. 

607.     Horticultural  Crop  Improvement.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  401  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  genetics 
and  plant  breeding  to  the  modification  and  improve- 
ment of  horticultural  plants.  The  maintenance  of  im- 
proved strains  and  seed  production  are  also  considered. 

808.  Horticulture  Research.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  carry  out  advanced  research  not  covered  in  their  thesis 
topic  under  the  supervision  of  a  staff  member. 

809.  The  History,  Literature  and  Development  of  Horti- 
culture. (Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Two  senior  college  courses  in  horticulture. 
This  course  traces  the  important  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  horticulture.  Particular  reference 
is  made  to  the  contribution  of  outstanding  leaders  in 
horticultural  enterprises  and  of  organized  research.  Sig- 


nificant literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed  and 
discussed. 

813.     Production     Practices     of     Horticultural     Crops. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  nutrition  with  emphasis 

on  the  theories  of  ion  absorption,  function  of  nutrient 

ions  and  nutrient  effects  on  plant  composition. 

820.  Instrumental  Methods  of  Plant  Analysis.  (Mr. 
Vines.) 

Prerequisite:  Botany  380. 

This  course  will  stress  the  principles  and  actual  operation 
of  laboratory  equipment  used  for  plant  and  soil  analysis. 
The  analysis  of  inorganic  elements  by  atomic;  absorption 
spectrophotometry  and  organic  compounds  by  paper, 
thin  layer  and  ion  exchange  resins  will  be  covered.  Ra- 
dioisotope tracer  technique,  metabolic  measurements 
by  respirometry,  and  micro  meteorological  measure- 
ments will  also  be  emphasized. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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JOURNALISM 


Warren  K.  Agee 

(journalism-Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  journalism  includes  study 
in  news  editorial,  advertising-public  relations,  or  radio- 
TV-film;  at  least  10  quarter  hours  of  study  in  the  humani- 
ties and/or  social  sciences;  and  a  thesis — a  total  of  45 
quarter  hours. 

Anyone  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  is  eligible  to  be  considered 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  program  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Undergraduate  work  in  journalism  is  not  re- 
quired, although  students  without  such  background 
will — if  admitted — be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
three  courses  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  financial 
aid  should  file  an  application  with  the  Graduate  School. 

630.  History  of  the  Mass  Media  in  the  United  States. 
A  survey  of  the  mass  media  in  the  United  States  fr.om  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television  and 
their  relationship  to  the  history  and  development  of  the 
nation. 

640.     Public  Opinion  Reporting. 

An  examination  of  public  opinion,  its  nature  and  study 
techniques;  propaganda;  and  media  interaction  with 
society,  with  emphasis  upon  the  measurement  in  public 
opinion  and  interpretation  of  data.  Students  will  prepare 
reports  of  findings  for  dissemination  in  print  and  broad- 
cast media. 

654.     Law  of  Communications. 

A  broad  application  of  principles  of  law  to  the  mass 
communication  media,  media  practice,  advertising,  and 
freedom  of  information,  including  libel,  contempt  of 
court,  right  of  privacy,  copyright,  postal  laws. 

656.     Contemporary  American  Magazines. 
A  survey  of  contemporary  American  magazines  and  their 
role  in  society.  Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  poli- 
cy,   influence,    responsibility,    ethical    questions,    eco- 
nomics, typography,  and  technology. 

660.     Public  Affairs  Reporting. 

An  advanced  course  in  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  re- 
porting governmental  affairs  at  local,  state,  and  national 


levels.  Students  cover  assignments  for  student  and  pro- 
fessional media. 

667.  Advanced  Radio-Television  News. 
Advanced  methodology  in  gathering  and  producing 
news  for  radio-television.  Students  will  use  sound  film 
cameras  and  audio  recording  equipment.  Analysis  of 
news  sources  and  problem  areas  unique  to  the  broadcast 
journalist  is  emphasized. 

690.     The  Documentary. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  film  documentary  as 
a  social  force.  Extensive  viewing  of  selected  films  which 
trace  the  evolution  of  this  genre  from  its  beginnings  in 
the  '20's  to  contemporary  television  documentaries. 

697.     Motion  Picture  History. 

A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  motion  pictures  as  a  distinc- 
tive medium  of  expression  and  communication.  Pro- 
grams of  feature  films  from  various  countries  and  periods 
will  be  presented  to  illustrate  the  historic  development 
of  the  motion  picture. 

692.     Theories  of  Film!  hours. 

A  weekly  two-hour  seminar  devoted  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  major  and  often  conflicting  theories  of 
film.  The  theories  of  outstanding  film  makers  and  critics, 
such  as  Pudovkin,  Eisenstein,  Arnheim,  Balazs,  Grierson, 
Kracauer,  Truffaut,  and  Felt ini  will  be  treated. 

702.  Educational  Television  Utilization.  (Also  offered  as 
Audio-visual  Education  702.) 

A  general  study  of  educational  broadcasting,  including 
both  public  and  instructional  programming,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  utilization  of  such  programming.  Students 
view  selected  educational  broadcasts  for  purposes  of 
critical  analysis. 

703.  Educational  Television  Production.  (Also  offered 
as  Audio-visual  Education  703.) 

Practical  work  in  a  professionally  equipped  color  tele- 
vision studio  through  which  the  student  learns  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  effective  educational  television  program 
production,  including  writing,  planning  lighting,  scenery 
requirements,  graphics,  and  sound. 
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743.  Fundamentals  of  Television  Directing.  (Also  of- 
fered as  Drama  743.) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  TV  directing  appli- 
cable to  both  commercial  and  educational  television. 
Includes  the  principles  and  techniques  of  camera  shots, 
audio  and  video  switching,  and  creative  interpretation. 
Each  student  directs  exercises  utilizing  professionally- 
equipped  color  television  studios. 

744.  Television  Acting  and  Performing.  (Also  offered  as 
Drama  744.) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  television  acting  with  primary 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material  as  it  relates  to  profession- 
al television. 

745.  Advanced  Television  Directing. 

Prerequisite:  journalism  743  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. (Also  offered  as  Drama  745.) 

An  advanced  study  of  television  directing  with  special 
emphasis  on  dramatic  material,  video  tape  editing,  and 
color  special  effects. 

746.  Advanced  Projects  in  Radio-Television-Film. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  743  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(Also  offered  as  Drama  746.) 

An  independent  projects  course  in  radio,  television,  and 
film  media.  Students  may  do  projects  in  one  or  more 
media. 

747.  Television  Staging. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  and  one  of  the  following: 
Journalism  543,  585,  Drama  535  or  334. 
Advance  study  of  the  special  problems  relating  to  the 
staging  of  color  television  productions.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  of  backgrounds  and  props  used  in 
actual  color  television  productions. 

748.  Television  Lighting. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  115  or  Drama  536. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  color  television  lighting.  The 
problems  of  color  temperature,  color  media,  and  intensi- 
ty as  they  affect  the  electronic  and  artistic  nature  of  the 
television  picture. 

753.     Editorials  and  Issues. 

A  study  of  editorial  policies,  ethics,  influence,  and  tech- 
niques. Students  analyze,  discuss,  and  write  editorials 
about  local,  state,  and  national  issues. 

758.  Magazine  Article  Writing. 

A  practical  course  in  writing  various  types  of  articles  and 
features  for  magazines,  magazine  sections  of  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodicals. 

759.  Critical  Writing  and  Reviewing. 

A  course  in  criticizing  and  reviewing  books,  plays,  tele- 
vision, films,  and  other  arts  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  related  media. 

760.  Investigative  Reporting. 

Practice  in  and  study  of  investigative,  interpretative,  and 
in-depth  reporting  for  the  mass  media.  Students  will  de- 
velop reporting  projects  in  the  field  of  public  affairs  in 
keeping  with  their  interests  and  background. 

763.  Advanced  Fiction  Writing. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  writing  and  marketing  of 
fiction  for  the  mass  media. 

764.  Newspaper  Management. 

A  study  of  business  and  editorial  management  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  including  circulation,  advertis- 
ing, and  promotion. 


765.  Radio-Television  Station  Management. 

An  examination  of  management  considerations  in  radio 
and  television  operations,  including  new  station  applica- 
tion, staffing,  budgeting,  taxation,  programming,  regula- 
tory aspects,  license  renewal,  and  community 
responsibility. 

766.  Journalism  in  the  Secondary  School.  (Also  offered 
as  English  Education  766.) 

A  survey  of  news  gathering,  news  writing,  copy  reading, 
typography,  and  business  management,  with  specific  rel- 
ation to  the  high  school  newspaper.  Also  school  public 
relations. 

767.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers. 

A  study  of  the  newspaper  and  its  role  in  America  today. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  content,  policy,  influence, 
responsibility,  ethical  questions,  economics,  typography, 
and  technology.  Leading  papers  in  various  sections  are 
examined  closely. 

774.  Advertising  Campaigns. 

Planning,  preparing,  and  presenting  research,  copy,  and 
layout  for  a  national  advertising  campaign.  Class  groups 
function  as  an  advertising  agency.  Emphasis  on  media, 
copy,  and  marketing  research. 

775.  Advertising  Copywriting. 

Principles  and  practice  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for  a 
variety  of  media.  Reader  surveys,  copy  tests,  and  a  study 
of  products  in  relationships  to  copy  and  markets  are  a 
part  of  this  course. 

776.  Advertising  Media. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  principal  advertising  me- 
dia, including  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  publica- 
tions, radio,  television,  outdoor,  novelty,  and  cinema. 
The  work  of  an  advertising  agency  or  office  and  the 
selling  of  space  and  time  are  considered. 

777.  Public  Relations. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques.  Research  in  inter- 
personal and  mass  communications  with  emphasis  on 
effectiveness  studies  among  various  publics. 

778.  Retail  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Preparation  of  advertising  for  various  types  of  retail  ad- 
vertisers and  for  the  various  media  used  by  the  retailer. 

779.  Advanced  Advertising  Copy. 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  775  with  greater  emphasis 
on  creative  writing  and  designing  of  advertising  for  na- 
tional media.  Each  student  will  write  his  own  rationales 
and  prepare  copy  platforms. 

783.  Radio  Production. 

Development  of  techniques  and  skills  in  radio  pro- 
duction through  actual  studio  operations.  Students  plan 
and  produce  programs,  announcements,  features,  doc- 
umentaries, and  other  types  of  materials  for  use  on  radio 
stations. 

784.  Radio-Television  Advertising. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  advertising  in  broadcast- 
ing. Copy  preparation  and  studio  production  of  both 
radio  and  television  commercials.  Examination  of  com- 
mercials to  illustrate  basic  concepts  and  techniques. 

785.  Television  Producing. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  (Also  offered 
as  Drama  785.) 

The  TV  program  from  the  producer's  viewpoint.  This 
course  will  be  concerned  with  \\  nting,  planning,  lighting 
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and  scenery  requirements,  graphics,  and  sound.  Students 
will  have  practical  experience  following  production 
steps  in  a  class  project  and  in  a  project  of  their  own 
creation. 

786.  Cinematography. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  basic  motion  picture  production  techniques 
involving  extensive  practical  work  with  silent  film  camer- 
as and  editing  equipment.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  skills  in  using  film  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

787.  Screen  Writing. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

A  course  in  techniques  of  preparing  and  writing  motion 
picture  scripts  from  the  idea  or  outline  stage  through 
treatments,  rough  script,  to  final  shooting  script.  Includes 
writing  for  location  as  well  as  studio  projects. 

790.     Business  and  Industrial  Publications. 
Study  of  the  purpose,  content,  appearance,  writing,  and 
editing  of  various  types  of  company,  business,  and  asso- 
ciation   publications,    including    internal    and    external 
house  publications. 

797.  Public  Relations  Administration. 
A  study  of  the  operation  and  objectives  of  corporate 
public  relations  programs  using  the  case  study  approach. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  relating  the  management  function 
of  decision-making  and  policy  formulation  to  the  com- 
munication process. 

792.  Public  Relations  Communications. 

Use  of  audio,  visual,  and  written  tools  and  techniques 
with  empahsis  on  public  relations  writing  and  editing. 
Attention  is  given  to  objectives,  content,  style,  graphic 
presentation,  and  effectiveness  in  information  dissem- 
ination to  internal  and  external  publics.  Consideration  is 
given  to  selection  and  utilization  of  communications 
media  with  emphasis  on  interpretation  of  the  business, 
industrial,  institutional,  and  associational  story. 

793.  Communications  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  field  service  office  of 
College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  the  communications  media  used  by  the  public 
schools. 

794.  Public  Relations  for  School  Administrators. 
Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  field  service  office  of 
College  of  Education. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  of  educational  pub- 
lic relations  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. 


795.  Public  Relations  Campaigns. 

Research,  planning,  and  preparation  of  an  integrated 
public  relations  campaign.  Campaigns  will  alternate 
among  business,  governmental,  institutional,  and  organi- 
zational problems. 

796.  Motion  Picture  Production. 
Prerequisite:  Journalism  786  and  787. 

An  advanced  individual  projects  course  in  motion  pic- 
ture production  designed  to  give  the  student  a  chance 
for  creative  expression  utilizing  advanced  cinematic 
techniques. 

798.     Industrial  Advertising. 

A  study  of  the  role,  responsibilities,  principles,  and  tech- 
niques of  business  and  industrial  advertising. 

807.  Communications  Seminar:  Mass  Media. 
Examination  and  discussion  of  problems  of  mass  media, 
their  rights  and  responsibilities,  control  and  support,  and 
their  role  as  social" institutions.  A  special  project,  de- 
termined by  the  student's  interest,  will  be  required. 

808.  Communications  Seminar:  Propaganda  Analysis. 
An  analysis  of  propaganda  in  its  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic settings.  A  study  of  propaganda  content  and  tech- 
niques and  their  relationships  to  opinion  formation  and 
change.  Course  consists  of  assigned  readings,  lectures, 
and  research  projects. 

809.  Mass  Communications  in  Contemporary  Society. 
A  social,  cultural,  and  economic  analysis  of  the  processes 
and  effects  of  mass  communications  in  contemporary 
society. 

810.  Seminar  in  Communications  Research. 
Historical  and  quantitative  methods  for  research  in  the 
communications    field,    with    an    introduction    to    ex- 
perimental and  survey  design,  and  statistical  analysis. 

877.  Comparative  International  Communications  Sys- 
tems. 

Study  of  patterns  of  mass  communications  throughout 
the  world;  philosophies  behind  them;  social,  political, 
and  economic  reasons  that  a  given  kind  of  pattern  devel- 
ops where  it  does;  comparative  analysis  of  operating  pro- 
cedures of  various  media,  with  emphasis  on  newspaper 
and  broadcast  media. 

830.     Research  in  Journalism. 

Prerequisite:  30  or  more  credit  hours  in  journalism  at  the 
senior  or  graduate  level  including  journalism  810  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in 
journalism. 

An  advanced  course  in  research  in  the  communications 
field,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  design  and  analysis. 
Individual  or  class  research  projects  will  be  designed, 
implemented,  and  analyzed. 

930.     Thesis. 
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LINGUISTICS 


Jane  Appleby 

(Park  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  curriculum  in  linguistics  offers  the  M.A.  degree  and 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  an  interdepartmental  program  in- 
volving the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Anthro- 
pology, Classics,  English,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Speech  Communication,  Educational  Psycholo- 
gy, Language  Education,  and  Reading.  Concentrations 
are  available  in  anthropological  linguistics,  English  lin- 
guistics, Germanic  linguistics,  pedagogical  linguistics, 
and  Romance  linguistics. 

Prospective  students  who  are  interested  in  financial 
aid  should  file  an  application  with  the  Graduate  School. 

607.     Japanese  I. 

A  course  in  basic  Japanese,  with  emphasis  on  pronuncia- 
tion and  mastery  of  simple  conversational  forms  and  sim- 
ple sentence  patterns.  Focus  on  the  spoken  language, 
with  some  attention  to  the  Japanese  kana  phonetic  sylla- 
bary. 

602.  Japanese  II. 

A  continuation  of  Japanese  I.  More  complex  structures 
are  introduced;  practice  in  conversational  Japanese  is 
extended;  and  more  time  is  given  to  practice  in  reading 
and  writing  with  the  introduction  of  a  limited  number  of 
kanji  (Chinese  ideographs). 

603.  Japanese  III. 

A  continuation  of  Japanese  II.  Attention  is  given  to 
achieving  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  constructions 
and  practice  in  spoken  Japanese.  More  attention  is  given 
to  reading  and  writing. 

604.  Japanese  IV. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  Japanese  will  give  equal  emphasis 
to  fluency  in  basic  spoken  Japanese  and  basic  reading 
skills. 

673.     Historical  Linguistics. 

Traditional  methods  of  historical  linguistics  are  reviewed 

with  examples  from  several  different  language  families. 

Various  kinds  of  possible  phonological  and  syntactic 

change  are  investigated  in  relation  to  modern  linguistic 

theory. 

676.     Dialectology. 

The  phenomena  of  regional  and  social  linguistic  varia- 
tion among  speakers  of  the  same  language  are  investigat- 


ed, with  reference  to  dialect  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
several  different  languages. 

619.     History  of  Linguistics. 

The  development  of  linguistic  thought  from  the  Hellenic 

period  to  the  twentieth  century. 

627.     Introduction  to  Indo-European  Studies. 
An  introduction  to  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Indo-European  language  family.  The  various  early  Indo- 
European  dialects,  their  grammatical  structures,  and  the 
evolution  of  these  structures  from  the  proto-language. 

630.     Generative  Phonology. 

The  synchronic  study  of  phonology  in  relation  to  syntax 

and  the  lexicon. 

667.     Structure  of  Sanskrit  I. 

An  introduction  to  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax of  the  classical  Sanskrit  language,  emphasizing  the 
position  of  Sanskrit  within  the  Indo-European  language 
family  and  its  importance  for  Indo-European  linguistics. 

662.  Structure  of  Sanskrit  II. 

Continued  studies  in  both  the  synchronic  and  diachron- 
ic  grammar  of  classical  Sanskrit. 

663.  Structure  of  Sanskrit  III. 

Introduction  to  the  Vedic  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  emphasiz- 
ing the  similarities  and  contrasts  between  Vedic  and  the 
classical  language.  A  selection  of  Vedic  hymns  will  be 
read  intensively,  with  attention  to  the  nature  of  Vedic 
religion. 

877.     Seminar  in  Syntactic  Theory. 

Comparison  of  current  theories  of  syntax;  research  in 

selected  syntactic  problems. 

850.     Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

The  topics  studied  in  this  seminar  will  vary  from  time  to 

time. 

A  considerable  number  of  linguistically  oriented 
courses  given  in  other  departments  are  available  for 
graduate  credit  in  Linguistics.  For  a  list  of  such  inquire  at 
the  office  of  the  coordinator,  curriculum  in  linguistics. 

900a,b,c,d.     Directed  Readings  in  Linguistics.  3  hours 

each. 

An  advanced  course  designed  to  allow  the  student  to 

investigate  various  linguistics  topics. 

930.     Thesis. 
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MATHEMATICS 


).  Grady  Home,  Jr. 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  the  M.A.  degree 
and  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  also  cooperates  with  College  of 
Education  in  the  M.Ed,  degree  with  a  major  in  mathemat- 
ics and  the  Ed.D.  degree  with  a  major  in  mathematics 
education. 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  two  languages,  with 
the  department  responsible  for  determining  proficiency 
in  the  second  language. 

607.     Differential  Equations.  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

Elementary  differential  equations  with  applications  to 

geometry  and  physics. 

603.  Numerical  Analysis  I.  4  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  253-255  and  Statistics  500. 
Recommended  corequisite:  Mathematics  256. 
Iterative  techniques  for  the  numerical  solution  of  nonli- 
near   equations;    polynomial    interpolation;    numerical 
integration;   error  analysis;   digital   computer  problems 
and  applications. 

604.  Numerical  Analysis  It.  4  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  603.  Recommended  corequi- 
site: Mathematics  358. 

Numerical  solution  of  systems  of  linear  equations,  matrix 
inversion,  eigenvalues,  numerical  solution  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  and  digital  computer  applica- 
tions. 

605.  Numerical  Analysis  III.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  604. 

Iterative  methods  for  the  solution  of  systems  of  nonli- 
near equations;  splines;  linear  and  convex  programming; 
digital  computer  applications. 

670,  677,  672.     Advanced  Calculus.  9  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 
A  thorough  study  of  calculus  of  functions  of  several  vari- 
ables. Multivariate  differential  calculus,  multiple  integ- 
rals, Taylor's  formula,  Stokes'  theorem,  etc . 

674,  675,  676.     Introductory  Topology.  9  hours 
Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  mathematics  courses. 
An  introductory  course  in  point  set  topology. 


620,  627,  622.     Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Prob- 
lems of  Applied  Mathematics.  9  hours. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  256,  358. 

Partial  differential  equations,  Laplace  transforms,  gener- 
alized series  and  transforms,  Sturm-Liouville  theory,  ap- 
proximation theory  calculus  of  variations,  linear  integral 
equations,  Legendre  polynomials,  Bessel  functions, 
Green's  functions,  boundary-value  problems,  and  phys- 
ical applications. 

637.     Theory  of  Numbers. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254. 

An  elementary  course  in  number  theory. 

632.     Theory  of  Numbers  II. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  631. 

A  continuation  of  Theory  of  Numbers  I. 

640.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256. 

A  more  sophisticated,  deeper  treatment  of  linear  algebra 
than  MAT  256.  Through  multilinear  forms,  inner-product 
spaces,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms  and  the  Cayley- 
Hamilton  theorem. 

647.     Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  640  or  MAT  631  and  MAT  256. 
An  introductory  course  in  group  theory.  Examples  of 
groups,  permutation  groups,  quotient  groups,  homomor- 
phism  and  isomorphism  theorems. 

642.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  641. 

An  introductory  course  in  ring  and  field  theory.  Examples 
of  rings,  polynomial  and  matrix  rings,  ideals,  difference 
rings,  homomorphism  and  isomorphism  theorems,  fields 
and  field  extensions. 

643.  Computational  Linear  Algebra  I. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  256  or  equivalent  knowledge. 

A  computational  study  of  some  topics  of  linear  algebra, 
including:  matrices,  linear  equations,  characteristic  vec- 
tors, unitary  and  similarity  transformations. 

653,  654,  655.  An  Introduction  to  the  Foundations  of 
Analysis.  9  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Three  senior  division  mathematics  courses. 
An  introductory  course  in  functions  of  a  real  variable; 
elementary  topology  of  metric  spaces;  continuous  func- 
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tions;  differentiation  and  Riernann  integration;  measure 
theory  and  the  Lebesgue  integral. 

659.  Vector  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255  and  256. 

Calculus  of  vector  functions.  Line  and  surface  integrals. 
Green's  theorem,  the  divergence  theorem,  Stokes'  theo- 
rem and  physical  applications. 

660.  Advanced  Differential  Equations  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  256  and  358. 

Laplace  transforms,  convolution  theorem,  Green's  func- 
tions, vibrating  spring  problem,  series  solutions,  regular 
singular  points,  Bessel's  equation,  Hermite's  equation, 
Euler  equations. 

667.     Advanced  Differential  Equations  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  660. 

Systems  of  linear  differential  equations,  eigenvalues, 
double  harmonic  oscillation,  inductance-capacitance 
circuits,  existence  and  uniqueness  theorems,  numerical 
methods,  boundary  value  problems. 

663.     Elementary  Differential  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  255. 

An  introduction  to  the  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  Euclidean  space.  Frenet  formulas  for  curves  and  Gaus- 
sian curvature  of  surfaces.  Physical  applications,  non- 
Euclidean  geometries. 

665.     Introduction  to  Complex  Variables.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255. 

677,  672.     Advanced  Probability  Theory  I,  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255,  256  or  358. 
Concerned  with  absolutely  continuous  and  continuous 
singular  case.  An  introduction  to  Markov  chains. 

673.     Probability  III.  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  MAT  672. 

Introduction  to  stochastic  processes  and  Markov  chains 

and  their  applications. 

702.  Basic  Ideas  of  Arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100. 

A  course  designed  to  give  elementary  teachers  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  arithmetic. 
The  operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  studied  in  several 
number  systems.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education 
degree  only. 

703.  Basic  Ideas  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  502  or  702. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  702  designed  to  give  el- 
ementary teachers  a  clearer  understanding  of  some  of 
the  importnat  ideas  of  algebra  and  geometry.  For  credit 
toward  the  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

704.  705,  706.  Basic  Ideas  of  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  principal  ideas  and  techniques  of 
calculus  from  a  modern  point  of  view.  Intended  as  a 
refresher  course  for  high  school  teachers  who  feel  the 
need  for  an  understanding  of  calculus  in  order  to  prepare 
their  students  for  college  work.  For  credit  toward  the 
Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

770.     Fundamental  Ideas  of  Algebra. 
Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit:   Mathematics  100-101 
and  either  two  mathematics  courses  numbered  over  200 
or  two  years  of  teaching  high  school  algebra. 
A  course  designed  to  help  teachers  of  high  school  alge- 
bra. It  will  stress  those  fundamental  ideas,  some  of  which 


are  modern  which  determine  the  stru<  ture  of  elementary 
algebra. 

772.     College  Geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100,  101  and  two  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  high  school  geometry. 
A  course  in  more  advanced  elementary  geometry  espe- 
cially designed  for  prospective  teachers  of  secondary 
school  mathematics.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  only. 

774.     Elementary  Set  Theory  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  or  two  years  experience  as 
a  mathematics  teacher. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  theory  of  sets.  Contains 
applications  to  topology.  For  credit  toward  Master  of 
Education  degree  only. 

776.     Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  254  or  two  years  experience  as 
a  mathematics  teacher. 

The  elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  linear  alge- 
bra. For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

756.     Fundamentals  of  Probability  and  Statistk  s. 
Prerequisite:  Two  mathematics  courses  numbered  200  or 
above  or  two  years  experience  teaching  high  school 
mathematics. 

Fundamental  ideas  of  probability  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  their  applications  in  statistics.  Unless  otherwise 
stated  the  prerequisite  to  any  800  numbered  course  is 
three  courses  having  Mathematics  254  as  a  prerequisite. 

800,  801,  802.     Topics  in  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  655. 

Basic  general   topology,  category  theorems,   Lebesgue 

integration,  Banach  spaces. 

804,  805,  806.     Methods  of  Applied  Mathematu  s. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  applied  Mathematics  or  in- 
structors permission. 

Topics  from  linear  operators,  matrix  theory,  Sturm-Liou- 
vi lie  theory,  Hilbert-Schmidt  theory,  eigenvalue  prob- 
lems, generalized  Fourier  series  and  special  functions, 
differential  and  partial  differential  equations,  wave 
equations,  asymptotic  expansions  and  steepest  descent 
methods,  Pontrjagin's  variational  methods,  generalized 
coordinate  transformations,  tensor  calculus,  Green's 
function  methods  and  large  systems,  complex  integra- 
tion, generalized  functions  and  equations  of  physics. 

507,  808,  809.     Probability  and  Stochastic  Processes. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  804,  805,  806. 

Meaning  of  probability,  probability  spaces,  stochastic 
processes,  statistical  measures,  transformations  of  sto- 
chastic processes,  limit  theorems  and  statistics,  matrix 
methods  for  multivariate  Gaussian  distributions,  ergodic 
theorems,  Karhunen-Loeve  expansions,  special  proc- 
esses, Markov  theory,  properties  of  transformer  proc- 
esses, problems  from  industry  and  physics. 

810,  811,  812.     Point  Set  Theory. 
A  first  graduate  course  in  topology. 

814,  815,  816.     Analytic  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable. 

817,  818,  819.  Probability  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  800,  801,  802. 
The  course  assumes  no  knowledge  of  probability  but  a 
knowledge  of  measure  theory.  Probability  is  developed 
by  the  axioms  of  Kolmogorov.  The  course  starts  with  the 
properties  of  distributions,  characteristic  functions,  sto- 
chastic independence  and  the  basic  limit  theorems. 
Then  the  strong  limit  theorems  are  discussed,  accumula- 
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tively  in  a  very  general  form  of  the  Central  Limit  Theo- 
rem. I  he  c  ourse  concludes  with  the  investigation  of  con- 
ditional expectation  and  martingale  theory  with  their 
application  to  stochastic  processes  via  Brownian  motion. 

821,  822,  823.     Algebraic  Topology. 
Complexes,    combinatory    homology    theory,    function 
spaces,  fiber  spaces,  covering  spaces,  homotopy  groups, 
singular  homology  theory,  exact  couples,  spectral  se- 
quences and  applications. 

830,  831,  832.     Topics  in  Topology.  15  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Point  Set  Theory.  Selected  topics  in 

topology. 

833.  Advanced  Numerical  Analysis  I. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  605  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

Recommended  corequisite:  MAT  653  or  MAT  610. 
Existence,  uniqueness  and  convergence  theorems  for  lin- 
ear and  nonlinear  systems  of  equations:  algorithms  for 
calculating  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors;  digital  com- 
puter applications. 

834.  Advanced  Numerical  Analysis  II. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  833. 

Numerical  integration  in  one  or  more  dimensions;  nu- 
merical solution  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions; numerical  solution  of  integral  equations;  digital 
computer  applications. 

835.  Advanced  Numerical  Analysis  III. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  834.  Recommended  corequi- 
site: Mathematics  665. 

General  interpolation  and  approximation  theory;  re- 
mainder theory;  approximation  of  linear  functionals;  Hil- 
bert  space  theory  and  applications  to  numerical  analysis; 
digital  computer  applications. 

840,  841,  842.  Functional  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  802  or  instructor's  consent 
Banach  spaces,  the  three  basic  principles  of  functional 
analysis;  linear  topological  spaces,  local  convexity,  and 
the  Krein-Milman  theorem;  spectral  theory  for  operators 
in  Banach  space,  Riesz  theory  for  compact  operators; 
Hilbert  spaces,  spectral  theorem  for  normal  operators,  an 
introduction  to  operator  theory,  application  to  operator 
equations. 

843,  844,  845.     Modern  Algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  642. 

850,  851,  852.  Topological  Algebraic  Structures.  15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  810,  811,  812. 
The  topology  of  spaces  admitting  continuous  multiplica- 
tion. Including  one  or  several  of  the  following:  topologi- 
cal    groups,     Lie     groups,     topological     semi-groups, 
H-spaces,  topological  lattices  and  semi-lattices. 


863,  864,  865.  Algebraic  Geometry. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  and  845. 
An  introduction  to  classical  algebraic  geometry  followed 
by  a  study  of  recent  applications  of  topological  methods 
to  problems  in  this  area.  Topics  discussed  may  include: 
affine  and  projective  algebraic  varieties,  Hilbert's  Nullst- 
ellensatz,  sheaves  and  vector  bundles,  chern  classes,  and 
holomorphic  and  meromorphic  functions. 

880,  881,  882.     Stochastic  Differential  Equations  and  Sto- 
chastic Operator  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  807,  808,  809. 

Study  of  random  coefficient  differential  equations  with 
applications,  statistical  properties  of  solution  processes 
for  stochastic  partial  differential  equations  with  random- 
ness in  coefficients,  forcing  functions,  or  initial  values, 
stochastic  distribution  theory,  computer  solution  of  sto- 
chastic differential  equations. 

897.     Seminar  in  Topology. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  812  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current 
research  in  topology. 

892.  Seminar  in  Algebra. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  845  or  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current 
research  in  algebra. 

893.  Seminar  in  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  802  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  by  the  seminar  method  of  some  phase  of  current 
research  in  analysis. 

894.  Seminar  in  Numerical  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  835  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  study  of  special  topics  in  numerical  analysis  by  the 
seminar  method. 

895.  Stochastic  Systems  Seminar. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  880,  881,  882. 

Frontier  methods,  study  of  journal  papers  and  recent 
books,  dissertation  research  in  stochastic  differential 
equations,  stochastic  operator  theory,  etc.  Visiting 
speakers  and  staff  covering  various  topics  of  interest.  In 
the  past  these  topics  have  included  stochastic  integrals, 
ergodic  theory,  game  theory  and  queuing  theory. 

896.  Applied  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  Sem- 
inar. 

Prerequisite:  880,  881,  882. 

Recent  work.  Dissertation  research.  Special  topics.  Vis- 
iting speakers  and  staff  covering  various  topics  of  inter- 
est. In  the  past  these  topics  have  included  wave 
propagation  and  scattering  and  new  developments  in 
computer  science. 

930.     Thesis  in  Mathematics.  5  to  50  hours. 
With  the  approval  of  his  major  professor,  a  candidate  for 
the  M.A.  degree  may  take  fifteen  quarter  hours  at  the  800 
level  in  lieu  of  writing  a  thesis. 
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MEDICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 


).  B.  Cratzek 

(Veterinary  Building;  Poultry  Disease  Research  Center, 

South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  medical  microbiology 
leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  The  Ph.D.  degree  is  offered 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Microbiology, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Thesis  specialization  may 
be  in  any  of  the  four  areas:  biology  of  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms, immunology-immunochemistry,  animal  vi- 
rology, or  infectious  diseases  of  mammals,  avian  species, 
and  fish.  Two  types  of  students  are  accepted  for  graduate 
training:  those  with  bachelor  degrees  and  an  interest  in 
medical  microbiology  and  those  with  a  D.V.M.  degree  or 
other  medical  degree  who  desire  advanced  training  in 
this  area. 

Instruction  in  medical  microbiology  is  coordinated 
with  the  course  offerings  in  the  microbiology  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  with  the 
agronomy,  food  science  and  dairy  science  departments 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Suitable  courses  in  these 
departments  are  included  in  students'  programs  as  advis- 
able. Instruction  in  infectious  diseases  is  coordinated 
with  work  in  the  pathology  and  medicine  and  surgery 
departments  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the 
Poultry  Disease  Research  Center,  and  the  Southeast 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory. 

Excellent  facilities  and  equipment  are  available  for  re- 
search needs.  Laboratory  space  is  available  for  cell  cul- 
ture and  virological  studies,  bacterial-physiology, 
immunology  and  immunochemistry,  diagnostic  micro- 
biology, gnotobiology,  and  fish  disease  research. 

600.  Principles  of  Epidemiology.  (Mr.  Brown.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  A  professional  medical  degree  (or  approval 
of  the  instructor)  and  Statistics  421. 
Studies  in  principles  of  epidemiology,  epidemiologic 
methods,  population  characteristics,  effects  of  disease 
on  populations,  measurements  of  disease  frequency  in- 
cluding statistical  interpretation  of  epidemiological  data, 
and  exercises  utilizing  the  holistic  approach  to  popula- 
tion-disease relationships. 

602.  Diseases  of  cultured  Fishes.  (Mr.  Chittino,  Mr. 
Gratzek.)  Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  peri- 
ods. 


Prerequisites:  Medical  Microbiology  622  or  equivalent. 
A  detailed  study  of  diseases  associated  with  the  culture 
of  warm  water,  cold  water,  and  marine  fishes.  Specific 
disease  entities  are  covered  according  to  etiology,  epide- 
miology, pathogenesis,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol. Laboratory  sessions  will  cover  laboratory  methods 
utilized  in  the  study  of  fish  disease. 

670.     Immunology.  (Mr.  Dawe.)  Three  lectures  and  two 

double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Microbiology  609  and  Biochemistry  451  or 

801  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Mechanisms  of  infection  and  host  resistance;  principles 

and  techniques  of  serology. 

622.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  (Mr.  VanEseltine,  Mr. 
Wooley  and  Mr.  Shotts.)  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609  and  Medical  Microbiolo- 
gy 610. 

Studies  on  the  morphological,  cultural  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  important  pathogenic  bacterial  and  my- 
cotic agents;  their  relation  to  health  and  disease  is  em- 
phasized. 

639.  Diagnostic  Microbiology.  (Mr.  Shotts.) 
Prerequisite:  MMB  422  or  622  or  equivalent. 
A  course  composed  of  two  lectures  and  three  2-hour 
laboratories  per  week  presenting  an  application  of  basic 
microbiologic  techniques  to  the  problems  associated 
with  the  recovery  of  disease  organisms  from  clinical  ma- 
terials. Emphasis  is  placed  on  methodology  amd  prob- 
lems involved  in  laboratory  isolation  and  identification. 

650.  Virology.  (Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek  and  Mr.  Woo- 
ley.) Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  and  Biochemis- 
try 451  or  801. 

An  introduction  to  the  viruses  and  rickettsiae:  principles 
and  methodology. 

670.     Medical  Mycology.  (See  Microbiology  670.) 

810.     Immunochemistry.  (Mr.  Dawe.)  Two  lectures  and 

three  double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Medical  Microbiology  610  or  permission  of 

the  instructor. 

Detailed  investigation  into  the  chemistry  of  antigenically 
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i   substances  and  mechanisms  of  immunological  re- 
actions. Lecture  emphasis  will  be  on  current  literature. 

576.     Seminar  in  Medical  Microbiology. 

820.     Advanced  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (Mr.  VanEsel- 

tine,  Mr.  Wooley,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Shotts.) 

Prerequisites:  Medical  Microbiology  622  and  650. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their 

relationship  to  diseases. 

830.     Immunobiology.  (Mr.  Dawe.) 
Prerequisite:  MMB  610  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student 
with  further  insight  into  the  immune  mechanism.  Re- 
actions of  the  host  such  as  antibody  production,  delayed 
hypersensitivity,  graft  rejection  and  anaphylaxis  will  be 
emphasized.  Recent  findings  in  immunology  will  be  con- 


sidered in  light  of  their  theoretical  implications  to  biolo- 
gy and  medicine. 

850.  Animal  Virology.  (Mr.  Lukert,  Mr.  Gratzek,  and  Mr. 
Wooley.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  consent  of  instructor. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  biological  and  physicochemical 
characteristics  of  animal  viruses  stressing  the  cytological 
and  biochemical  alterations  in  infected  cells.  Reactions 
involving  the  entire  host  are  minimized  in  this  course 
except  in  cases  where  distinct  host  reactions  are  a  phe- 
nomenon common  to  many  viruses. 

900.     Problems  in  Microbiology.  (Staff.) 
Maximum  credit  of  10  hours  applying  to  any  one  degree. 
Must  be  preceded  by  adequate  preparation  in  microbiol- 
ogy. 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  staff  members,  on  approved  prob- 
lems in  medical  microbiology. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 


W.  ).  Payne 

(Biological  Science  Building;  Conner  Hall;  Dairy  Science 
Building;  Food  Science  Building;  Veterinary  Medicine 
Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  are  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  interest  in 
microbiology.  Research  problems  in  general  and  applied 
aspects  of  the  science  are  available.  Excellent  facilities 
for  research  by  faculty  members  and  graduate  students 
are  available.  These  include:  electron  microscopy  labora- 
tories, a  fermentation  laboratory,  the  laboratories  of  the 
Marine  Institute  at  Sapelo  Island,  and  laboratories  very 
well  equipped  for  physiological,  immunochemical,  pa- 
thogenic, taxonomic,  genetic,  and  cytological  studies. 
Laboratories  are  available  for  the  study  of  bacterial  and 
animal  viruses.  The  department  is  well  equipped  for  con- 
ducting studies  that  require  the  use  of  radioactive  iso- 
topic  tracers,  analytical  ultracentrifugation,  gas-liquid 
chromatography,  and  fairly  complex  computing.  For 
more  complex  computing  the  members  of  this 
department's  research  groups  may  use  the  resources  of 
the  University  Computer  Center. 

Acceptable  applicants  for  graduate  study  in  microbiol- 
ogy may  be  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 
Prospective  students  should  have  credit  for  courses  in 
either  calculus  or  elementary  statistics  and  in  both  qua- 
nitative  analytical  and  elementary  physical  chemistry. 
Those  applicants  with  otherwise  acceptable  qualifica- 
tions may  expect  to  enroll  in  any  of  these  courses  they 
lack  after  admission  to  our  program. 

600.  History  of  Microbiology.  (Mr.  Hendricks.  Daily  lec- 
ture or  discussion  periods. 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  microbiology. 
Examination  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  micro- 
biology as  a  science  with  particular  reference  to  contri- 
butions of  outstanding  scientists  in  microbiology  and 
allied  fields  to  intellectual  thought  and  development. 
Significant  literature  of  past  and  present  is  reviewed  and 
discussed. 

607.  Clinical  Bacteriology.  (Staff.)  Five  double  labora- 
tory periods. 

Prerequisites:  10  hours  of  microbiology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


General  diagnostic  techniques  encountered  in  modern 
medical  and  public  health  microbiology  laboratories  for 
the  recovery  and  identification  of  microorganisms  that 
cause  disease.  Studies  of  the  bases  for  the  strategies  em- 
ployed. 

609.  Fundamentals  of  Microbiology.  (Mr.  Eagon  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

Designed  to  present  a  comprehensive,  in-depth  treat- 
ment of  the  bacterial  cell  and  to  present  problems  con- 
fronting microbiologists.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
structure,  growth,  nutrition,  chemistry,  inheritance  and 
physiological  activities  of  the  bacterial  cell. 

670.  Immunology.  (Mr.  Inman.)  Three  lectures  and  two 
double  laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  341,  Biology  300  or  Biochemistry 
301,  or  their  equivalents. 

The  course  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  biology  of  antigens,  immunoglobulins,  and  comple- 
ment, and  methods  for  their  detection.  Immunization 
and  its  consequences,  cells  and  tissues  involved  in  the 
immune  response,  and  immediate  and  delayed  hyper- 
sensitivities are  discussed  in  depth. 

677.  Microbiology  for  Sanitarians.  (See  Dairy  611).  (Mr. 
White.) 

Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389. 
Study  of  micro-organisms  in  fluid  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts, their  relation  to  spoilage  and  epidemiology.  Inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  procedures. 

672.  Microbiology  of  Fermented  Dairy  Foods.  (See 
Dairy  612.)  (Mr.  White.) 
Prerequisite:  Dairy  Microbiology  389. 
Study  of  micro-organisms  utilized  in  manufacture  of 
cheese,  cultured  milks,  sour  cream,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Defects  caused  by  microorganisms  and  bacterio- 
phages. Flavor  development. 

614.  Advanced  Laboratory  Methods  in  Bacteriology. 
(Mr.  Eagon  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  Five  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

Instruction  in  the  design  and  execution  of  experiments 
will  be  provided  to  acquaint  the  student  with  ex- 
perimental techniques  necessary  for  basic  studies  on 
bacteria.  Attention  will  be  given  to  elective  culture  tech- 
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niques,  growth  and  enumeration  of  bacteria,  bioassay 
techniques,  effects  of  irradiation  and  of  chemical  muta- 
gens, selection  of  mutants,  isolation  of  DNA,  and  enzy- 
matic assay  techniques. 

627.  Environmental  Microbiology  (See  Food  Science 
621.)  (Mr.  Hamdy.)  One  lecture  and  two  4-hour  labora- 
tories. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

The  role  of  environment  on  the  growth  and  metabolism 
of  organisms  will  be  discussed.  Agents  used  to  retard, 
inhibit,  or  stimulate  bacteria  will  be  presented  and  their 
mode  of  action  studied. 

622.     Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  (Mr.  Roth.)  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  610. 

Studies  of  the  morphologic,  cultural  and  physiologic 
properties  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Their  relationship  to 
health  and  disease  is  emphasized. 

650.  Virology.  (Mr.  Tritz.)  Three  lectures  and  two  dou- 
ble laboratory  periods. 

Prerequisites:  15  hours  of  microbiology,  BCH  801  ad- 
vised. 

An  introduction  to  the  viroids,  viruses,  rickettsiae,  Chla- 
mydeae,  and  Bdellovibrio.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  host- 
cell  interaction  at  the  molecular  level,  modes  of  repro- 
duction, and  genetics  of  the  organism. 

667.  Soil  Microbiology  (See  Agronomy  661.)  (Mr.  Gid- 
dens.)  Three  lectures  or  recitations  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350;  Agronomy  658  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  the  microorganisms  occurring  in  the  soil, 
their  activities  and  effects  on  soils  and  crops;  factors 
affecting  them;  enumeration. 

662.     Microbial  Ecology.   (Mr.  Wiebe.)  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Biology  300,  301,  302  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

The  course  emphasizes  the  roles  of  microorganisms  in 
ecosystems.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  examina- 
tion of  nutrient  cycles,  methods  of  microbial  analysis  and 
the  functional  roles  of  microorganisms. 

670.     Medical  Mycology.  (Mr.  Michaels.)  Two  lectures  or 
recitations  and  three  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350. 

A  survey  of  the  yeasts,  molds  and  actinomycetes  most 
likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  microbiologist  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  forms  that  are  pathogenic  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

660.     Microbial  Genetics.  (Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Baldwin.) 
Three  lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:   Microbiology   350,  one   introductory  ge- 
netics course. 
A  study  of  the  genetics  of  microorganisms. 

707.  Microbiology  for  Teachers.  (Mr.  Michaels.)  Three 
lectures  and  two  double  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  biological  science  or  10  hours 
of  biological  science  and  10  hours  of  chemistry. 
Specifically  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  some  area 
of  microbiology.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  techniques 
and  solutions  to  problems  encountered  in  the  teaching 
of  the  classification  of  microorganisms,  their  activities, 


industrial  and  agricultural  applications,  and  public 
health  aspects.  The  laboratory  will  stress  innovative  tech- 
niques for  the  high  school  and  college  microbiology 
teaching  laboratory. 

800.  Industrial  Fermentation  (See  Food  Science  800.) 
(Mr.  Hamdy.)  Two  lectures  and  three  double  laboratory 
periods. 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  350,  Chemistry  801.  Offered 
in  alternate  years. 

The  ketogenic  fermentation  process,  production  of  or- 
ganic acids,  enzymes,  vitamins,  antibiotics,dextran,  and 
other  products  from  agricultural  and  industrial  starting 
materials  will  be  studied. 

810.  Immunochemistry.  (Mr.  Inman.)  Two  lecture  or 
discussion  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biochemistry  802,  Microbiology  610  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Offered  in  alternate,  even  num- 
bered years,  excepr  on  demand. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  current  literature  dealing  with  areas 
of  immunology  or  immunochemistry  undergoing  intense 
research. 

876.  Seminar  in  Microbiology.  (Staff.)  One  hour  credit 
per  quarter.  One  hour  per  week  during  three  quarters. 
Maximum  credit  3  hours.  Attendance  required  of  all  mi- 
crobiology graduate  students. 

Prerequisite:  Available  to  majors  in  microbiology  or  al- 
lied sciences  with  two  courses  in  microbiology  as  prere- 
quisite. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and 
new  developments  In  the  field. 

820.     Advanced  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (Mr.  VanEsel- 

tine,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Kadis.)  (See  Medical  Microbiology 

820). 

Prerequisite:  Microbiology  622  and  650. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their 

relationship  to  disease  at  the  biochemical  level.  Offered 

in  the  even  numbered  years  only. 

860.  Physiology  of  Bacteria.  (Mr.  Finnerty  and  Mr. 
Payne.)  Daily  lecture  or  discussion  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  609;  BCH  801  and  802. 
A  survey  of  modern  physiological  and  biochemical  rela- 
tionships and  concepts  in  microorganisms.  Emphasis  on 
specialized  aspects  of  intermediary  metabolism,  macro- 
molecular  syntheses,  and  microbial  lipids. 

881.     Advanced  Microbial  Genetics.  (Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Baldwin.)  Daily  lecture  or  discussion  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Microbiology  680. 

Studies  of  recent  advances  in  the  genetics  of  bacteria, 
fungi,  viruses  and  other  microorganisms  with  particular 
emphasis  on  contributions  both  to  and  from  such  areas 
as  molecular  and  developmental  biology,  immunology, 
physiology,  and  ecology. 

900.  Problems  in  Microbiology.  (Staff.)  Maximum  credit 
50  hours  with  no  more  than  10  hours  credit  with  grade 
toward  any  one  degree. 

Must  be  preceded  by  at  least  two  graduate  courses  in 
microbiology. 

This  course  allows  students  to  pursue  intensive  study 
under  the  direction  of  staff  members,  on  approved  prob- 
lems in  the  various  fields  of  microbiology. 

930     Thesis.  (Staff.)  5-50  hours. 
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MUSIC 


David  Ledet 

(Fine  Arts  Building,  North  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  composition, 
music  literature  or  applied  music. 

Students  concentrating  in  musicology  should  enroll 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Students  desiring  fifth  year  certification  as  teachers  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  should  enroll  for  the  Master 
of  Music  Education  degree  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  College  of  Education. 

Students  desiring  sixth  year  certification  as  teachers  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  should  enroll  for  the  Special- 
ist in  Music  Education  Program  (Sixth  Year  Program)  of- 
fered in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education. 

The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  with  subject  matter 
concentration  in  music  education  is  offered  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  College  of  Education. 

620.     Ancient  and  Medieval  Music.  (Mr.  Politoske.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 
A  survey  of  music  from  the  birth  of  Christianity  to  ca. 
1400,  with  an  introduction  to  the  place  of  music  in  Greek 
and  Roman  societies. 

627.     Music  in  the  Renaissance  Period.  (Mr.  Howell.) 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 
A  music  history  and  literature  course  covering  the  Ren- 
aissance period,  1400-1600. 

622.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Period.  (Mr.  Howell.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

A  study  of  musical  styles  and  forms  from  Monteverdi 
through  Bach  and  Handel. 

623.  Music  in  the  Classic  Period.  (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

A  study  of  chamber,  orchestral,  keyboard,  and  operatic 
works  from  the  middle  and  late  18th  century. 

624.  Music  in  the  Romantic  Period.  (Staff.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  Romantic  period;  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  the  song,  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic, and  opera. 

630.     Keyboard  Literature.  (Mr.  Politoske  or  Mr.  Howell.) 

3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 


A  survey  of  music  composed  for  harpsichord  and  piano 
from  the  Renaissance  period  to  the  present  day. 

637.     Song  Literature.  (Staff.)  3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  styles  of  song  composition 

from  the  time  of  the  troubadours  to  the  present. 

632.     String  Literature.  (Staff.)  3  hours. 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

The  study  of  string  music  from  the  Italian  baroque  to 

present  day. 

636.  Opera  Literature.  (Staff.)  3  hours. 

The  study  of  representative  operas  from  the  Baroque  era 
to  the  20th  century. 

637.  Organ  Literature.  (Mr.  Ennulat.)  3  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  organ  music  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  instrument  itself. 

638.  Seminar  in  Sacred  Music  Literature.  (Mr.  Mitchell 
or  Mr.  Ennulat.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  senior  division  music  literature 
courses.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 
Historical  development  of  the  large  forms  of  sacred  mu- 
sic: the  oratorio,  the  cantata,  the  passion. 

640.  Non-Western  Music.  (Staff.  3  hours. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  on  non-European  cultures, 
including  those  of  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  Africa. 

641.  Bibliography. 

An  introduction  to  the  existing  body  of  material,  includ- 
ing music  and  books  on  music,  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  musical  research,  and  to  the  procedures  and  tech- 
niques used  in  research 

657.  Musk   and  Literature.  (Mr.  Brown  ) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  forms,  relationships,  and  aes- 
thetics of  music  and  literature.  Admission  by  consent  of 
the  instructor. 

655.     Advanced  Music  History.  (Mr.  Ennulat  and  Mr.  Ho- 
well.) 
Special  studies  in  history  and  literature  of  music. 

658.  Wind    Instrument    Literature.    (Mr     Mitchell.)     i 

hours. 
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Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 
A  survey  of  the  solo,  sonata,  and  ensemble  music  com- 
posed for  wind  instruments,  from  the  Baroque  period  to 
the  present. 

662     Modern  Music.  (Staff.) 

Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

A  literature  course  illustrating  modern  trends  in  music  of 

Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  and  others. 

670.     Form  and  Analysis.  (Mr.  Corina.) 
Harmonic  and  polyphonic  forms  analyzed.  Special  stress 
given  to  sonata  form  and  Bach's  "Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
er." Students  are  encouraged  to  write  originally  in  forms 
thus  analyzed. 

677.     Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint.  (Mr.  Ennulat.) 
The  contrapuntal  style  and  techniques  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  acquaintance  with  species  counterpoint. 

675.     Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint.  (Mr.  Ennulat.) 

Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

A  study  of  late-baroque  contrapuntal  techniques  and 

styles. 

697.     Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  (Staff.)  1  -6  hours.  (1  per 

quarter). 

One  hour  per  week.  Open  to  students  who  can  qualify 

in  keyboard,  string,  or  wind  instruments. 

770.     Advanced  Theory.  (Mr.  Corina.)  3  hours. 

A  survey  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  resources,  with 

emphasis  upon  aural  and  visual  analysis. 

772.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Teaching  Music  in  the 
Elementary  School.  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Music  312  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  objectives,  curriculum  content,  teaching  tech- 
niques, student  evaluation,  and  supervision  in  elementa- 
ry school  music. 

774.     Workshop  for  Teachers  in  Music  Education.  (Mr. 

John.) 

Study  of  techniques  and  materials  for  the  elementary 

school  music  program. 

720,  721.     Church  music.  (Mr.  Ennulat.)  5  to  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  3  quarters  of  organ  study. 
Church  service-playing  including  open  score  reading, 
clef  reading,  oratorio  accompaniment,  and  improvisa- 
tion. The  study  of  liturgies,  hymnology,  and  church  solo 
material. 

722.  Improvision  for  the  Church  Musician.  (Mr.  Ennu- 
lat.) 2  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 
Prerequisite:  Music  181 B02  or  the  equivalent  and  Music 
234. 

An  introduction  to  the  practice  of  improvisation  at  the 
organ  within  the  framework  of  the  church  service. 

730.     General  Music  in  the  Secondary  School.  (Staff.)  3 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  313. 

Study  of  structure  and  content  of  general  music  in  the 

secondary  school  with  emphasis  on  teaching  materials 

and  techniques. 

737.     Problems  in  Vocal  Music  Education.  (Mr.  Simons.) 

3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313. 

Detailed  study  of  voice  problems  from  classroom  point 

of  view  beginning  in  elementary  and  continuing  through 

secondary  school;  techniques  used  in  choral  ensembles; 

evaluation  of  present  concepts  and  practices. 


732.  Problems  in  Instrumental  Music  Education.  (Mr. 
Parker.)  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  of  techniques  used  for  development  of  the  instru- 
mental music  program  beginning  in  elementary  and  con- 
tinuing through  secondary  school;  diagnosis  of  problems 
relating  to  strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  percussion. 

733.  Music  Administration  and  Curriculum.  (Mr.  Parker 
or  Mr.  John.)  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  requirements  in  educa- 
tion, Music  312  and  313. 

Development  of  music  curriculum  as  part  of  general  ed- 
ucation planning;  evaluation  of  school  curricula  and 
how  music  can  become  a  functional  part;  problems  in 
music  administration. 

734.  Choral  Music  Materials.  (Mr.  Simons.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Music  312  and  313. 

Study  and  evaluation  of  music  literature  available  for  use 
in  public  schools  at  all  levels  of  instruction;  research  in 
various  mediums  and  schools  of  composition  which  can 
be  adapted  for  school  use. 

735.  Instrumental  Music  Materials.  Mr.  Harriman  or  Mr. 
Dancz.)  3  hours. 

Evaluation  of  materials  available  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion for  band,  orchestra  and  chamber  music;  research  in 
materials  of  various  mediums  and  schools  of  com- 
position which  can  be  adapted  to  school  use. 

736.  Editing  and  Arranging.  (Mr.  Dancz.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  325,  326,  or  327. 

Evaluation  of  representative  instrumental  and  vocal  pub- 
lished scores.  A  study  of  how  to  adapt  them  to  specific 
groups;  transcription  for  large  or  small  ensembles;  stu- 
dies in  timbre,  color,  qualities,  etc.,  of  instruments  and 
voices;  arranging  accompaniments. 

737.  Score  Analysis.  (Staff.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  470. 

Techniques  of  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  and  prep- 
aration of  scores  for  rehearsal. 

738.  Advanced  Conducting.  (Staff.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisites:  Music  362,  363,  or  364. 

An  intensive  study  of  choral  and  instrumental  conduct- 
ing techniques  and  their  application  in  laboratory  ses- 
sions. 

740.  Principles  of  Music  Therapy  I.  (Mr.  Graham.)  3 
hours. 

A  study  of  music  as  human  behavior,  and  its  use  with  the 
handicapped  and  those  suffering  behavioral  disorders. 

741.  Principles  of  Music  Therapy  II.  (Mr.  Graham.)  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  740. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  music  therapist  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  music  in  a  therapeutic  environ- 
ment. 

742.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  I.  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham.) 3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  acoustical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
music  with  emphasis  upon  problems  of  perception,  ex- 
perimental aesthetics,  musical  function,  measurement 
and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability.  The  related  literature  of 
experimental  investigation  will  be  reviewed. 

743.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Music  II.  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham.) 3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  742. 

A  laboratory  and  research  course  emphasizing  acoustical 
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and  psychological  aspects  of  music  perception,  ex- 
perimental aesthetics,  musical  function,  and  measure- 
ment and  diagnosis  of  musical  ability. 

744.  The  Influence  of  Music  on  Behavior.  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham.) 

Prerequisites:  BIO  101,  102;  PSY  423;  ZOO  212. 
A  study  of  the  various  physiological  effects  of  music.  The 
place  of  functional  music  in  music  education.  Investiga- 
tion of  effective  media  and  musical  patterns.  The  relation 
of  music  to  health.  Music  in  industry. 

745.  Clinical  Experience.  (Mr.  Graham.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  junior  year  in  bachelor  of 
music  with  major  in  music  therapy. 

Three  months'  work  as  a  general  aide  in  an  approved 
psychiatric  hospital  for  practical  clinical  experience. 

746.  Music  in  Recreation.  (Mr.  Graham.)  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  246. 

A  study  of  the  functions  and  techniques  of  recreational 
music  with  special  emphasis  on  piano  accompaniment 
and  improvisation,  and  use  of  informal  instruments. 

757.     Instrumental  Techniques.  (Staff.)  2-6  hours  (2  per 

quarter). 

An  advanced  study  of  the  performance  and  teaching 

techniques  of  wind,  string  and  percussion  instruments. 

781.  Applied  Music.  (Staff.)  1-6  hours  (1  per  quarter). 
One  25-minute  lesson  a  week.  Applied  music  in  second- 
ary performance  media  for  graduate  students  in  music 
education. 

782.  Applied  Music.  (Staff.)  2-6  hours  (5  per  quarter). 
Applied  music  formusic  education  graduate  students  in 
their  field  of  concentration. 

785.  Applied  Music.  (Staff.)  5-15  hours  (5  per  quarter). 
Two  25-minute  private  lessons  a  week  and  one-hour 
seminar  as  arranged.  Primarily  for  the  major  performance 
medium  of  music  students  in  the  MFA  program.  Others 
by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  music  department. 

797.  Collegium  Musicum.  (Mr.  Politoske.)  1-3  hours  (1 
per  quarter). 

A  study  of  the  inter-relationship  of  music  history,  theory, 
and  performance. 

792.     Chamber  Music  Ensemble.  (Staff.)  2  hours. 
One  hour  a  week.  Preparation  of  representative  works 
with  faculty  members  and  qualified  students;  to  include 
public  recital. 

821.     Music   Education   Seminar.    (Mr.   John.)   5   or   10 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  733. 

A  study  of  basic  principles  and  current  thought  in  music 

education. 

860.     Seminar  in  Music  Theory.  (Staff.)  5  or  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Music  670,  671,  and  710. 
A  study  of  theoretical  concepts  from  all  periods  of  West- 
ern music. 

867.  Special  Studies  of  Composers.  (Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr. 
Howell.)  5  or  10  hours.  Offered  alternate  years.  Given 
1973-74. 


An  intensive  study  of  the  works  of  selected  composers. 

868.  Chamber  Music  Literature.  (Staff.) 

The  study  of  the  important  chamber  music  works  from 
the  Italian  trio  sonata  to  Bartok.  Emphasis  on  study  and 
analysis  of  major  works. 

869.  Performance  Practice.  (AuffLihungspraxis).  (Staff.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

A  survey  of  the  changing  approaches  found  in  the  per- 
formance of  music  in  different  periods. 

870.  History  of  Notation.  (Mr.  Politoske.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  notation;  problems  of 
transcription. 

877.     American  Music  (Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  John.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 
The  development  of  music  in  North  America  from  1620 
to  the  present. 

872.  History  and  Development  of  Musical  Instruments. 
(Mr.  Mitchell.) 

Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1975-76. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  various  keyboard, 

wind,  string,  and  percussion  instruments. 

873.  The  Concerto.  (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

A  survey  of  the  concerto  grosso  and  solo  concerto  litera- 
ture from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

874.  Psychology  of  Music.  (Mr.  Parker.) 
Offered  alternate  years.  Given  1973-74. 

A  survey  of  experimental  findings  and  research  methods 
in  the  psychology  of  music. 

875.  Research  Seminar.  (Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Howell.)  5 
or  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  music  literature  courses. 
Offered  alternate  years.  Not  given  1973-74. 

876.  Acoustics  of  Music.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  sound  production  and 
transmission,  with  particular  application  to  musical  in- 
struments, the  voice,  and  architecture. 

879.  Advanced  Composition.  (Mr.  Gershefski  or  Mr. 
Corina.)  5  or  10  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Music  384  or  478  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Writing  in  various  forms.  Public  performance  of  major 
original  composition  in  large  form. 

880.  The  Symphony.  (Mr.  Mitchell.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  senior  division  music  literature 
courses. 

Offered  every  three  years.  Given  1973-74. 
Historical  development  of  the  symphony  and  the  orches- 
tra. 

927.     Music  Problems.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  music. 
Functional  study  of  a  topic  or  problem  significantly  rela- 
ted to  the  student's  professional  goal. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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PHARMACY 


Joseph  P.  LaRocca 

(Pharmacy  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
may  be  pursued  in  the  areas  of  the  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ences. 

Graduate  studies  in  pharmacy  explore  and  define  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  pharmaceutical  sys- 
tems, and  the  mechanisms  by  which  medication  from 
these  systems  may  be  made  available  for  utilization  by 
the  body.  Areas  of  specialization  include  pharmaceutics, 
biopharmaceutics,  industrial  pharmacy  and  hospital 
pharmacy.  The  program  in  hospital  pharmacy  is  limited 
to  the  M.S.  degree,  with  a  study  and  thesis  option  of  (a) 
basic  pharmaceutics,  and  (b)  hospital  pharmacy  adminis- 
tration. 

Pharmacology  is  the  study  of  the  action  of  chemicals 
on  living  organisms,  the  effects  induced  and  their  thera- 
peutic applications.  As  a  scientific  discipline,  it  is  based 
on  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  with  particular 
emphasis  on  physiology  and  chemistry.  Specific  pro- 
grams are  available  in  neuro-pharmacology,  behavioral 
pharmacology,  biochemical  pharmacology,  cardiovascu- 
lar pharmacology  and  toxicology. 

Medicinal  chemistry  is  unique  among  the  specialized 
areas  of  chemistry,  in  that  it  requires  a  significant  back- 
ground in  the  biological  sciences  as  well  as  a  thorough 
understanding  of  chemistry.  Areas  of  specialization  are 
the  synthesis  of  new  compounds  of  medicinal  interest, 
the  relationships  between  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties and  biological  activity  and  studies  on  the  mecha- 
nisms of  drug  action. 

Pharmacognosy  is  that  branch  of  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ence concerned  with  the  commerce,  identification  and 
purification  of  natural  substances  used  as  drug  products, 
and  with  the  isolation,  purification  and  identification  of 
the  constituents  of  natural  medical  agents.  Students  ma- 
joring in  pharmacognosy  will  have  a  broad  training  in 
botany,  chemistry  and  biochemistry.  Graduate  studies 
are  offered  in  pharmacy  administration  with  three  op- 
tions open  to  the  student.  Option  A,  social  sciences  of 
pharmacy,  is  an  interdisciplinary  program.  Option  B, 
pharmaceutical  marketing,  is  an  application  of  marketing 
science  to  the  pharmaceutical  field.  Option  C,  graduate 


studies  in  adult  education,  is  an  interdepartmental  pro- 
gram for  pharmacy  and  education  graduates  who  desire 
a  career  in  the  continuing  education  of  health  profes- 
sionals. 

For  any  graduate  course  in  the  area  of  pharmacy  the 
prerequisites  are  two  senior  division  courses  in  pharma- 
cy or  related  subjects.  Graduate  students  in  pharmaceu- 
tical sciences  need  not  have  a  pharmacy  degree  but  will 
be  required  to  have  an  equivalent  background  in  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  laboratory  periods  are 
three  hours. 

706.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  (Mr.  Schramm.)  3 
hours. 

One-hour  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  By  permission. 

A  study  of  the  microscopic  methods  and  techniques  of 
drug  evaluation,  with  special  emphasis  on  crude  vegeta- 
ble drugs. 

727.  Special  Topics  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Sciences. 
(Staff.) 

A  study  of  specialized  pharmaceutical  systems,  proc- 
esses, and  techniques,  including  assignment  of  current 
literature  and  student  presentations. 

722.  Industrial  Pharmacy  I.  (Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price.) 

By  permission.  Two  lectures  and  nine  laboratory  hours. 
Lectures  include  a  study  of  different  equipment  used  in 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing.  Laboratory  work  in- 
volves pilot  plant  scale  manufacturing. 

723.  Industrial  Pharmacy  II.  (Mr.  Luzzi,  Mr.  Price.) 

By  permission.  Two  hours  lecture  and  nine  laboratory. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  more  complicated  procedures  encountered  in  manu- 
facturing. Methods  and  standards  of  pharmaceutical  ma- 
terials included. 

724.  Institutional  Pharmacy.   (Mr.  Sumner.)  3  hours. 
Two-hour  lecture  and  three-hour  laboratory. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  hospital  pharmacy  with  emphasis  on  adminis- 
tration and  professional  services. 

726.     Sterile  Products  and  Techniques.  (Mr.  Sumner.) 
Two-hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory. 
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Principles  of  manufacture  and  control  of  sterile  products 
intended  for  injection,  including  aseptic  techniques, 
methods  of  sterilization,  and  preparation  of  injections  in 
small  volumes. 

727.     Hospital  Administration  and  Management.   (Mr. 
Sumner  and  Mr.  Fechtel.) 
By  permission. 

A  study  of  the  history,  types,  organizational  structure, 
and  operational  policies  and  procedures  of  hospitals. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  role  and  function  of  each  de- 
partment and  how  it  relates  to  the  pharmaceutical  serv- 
ices as  well  as  problems  arising  from  internal  and 
external  factors. 

760.  Clinical  Seminar.  (Mr.  Stegeman  and  Mr.  Sumner.) 
Two-hour  lecture  and  nine  hours  clinical  rounds  at  hos- 
pital. 

Prerequisite:  By  permission. 

Aspects  of  the  etiology,  pathology,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  clinical  cases  are  presented.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  drug  therapy  employed.  Teaching  rounds  enable 
the  student  to  observe  drug  treatment  and  patient  care 
procedures. 

770.     Clinical  Clerkship.  (Mr.  Warren,  Ms.  Wickliffe,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Sumner.)  5  to  15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  By  permission. 

A  combination  of  lectures,  seminars,  discussions,  and 

practice  experience  in  a  clinical  setting. Various  clinical 

facilities  are  utilized  to  provide  specialization  in  areas  of 

the  student's  interest. 

787,  782,  783.  Pharmacology  (Staff.)  12  hours.  (4  hours 
each  quarter). 

Four  hours  weekly  for  781,  three  hours  lecture  and  one 
laboratory  weekly  for  782  and  783.  Required  for  graduate 
students  majoring  in  pharmacology  having  undergradu- 
ate degrees  in  fields  other  than  pharmacy.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

Drugs  are  discussed  as  to  their  pharmacological  actions, 
toxicology,  and  therapeutic-application. 

803.     Pharmacy  Seminar.  (Staff.)  0-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Semi-formal  meetings  for  discussion  of  research  and 
new  developments  in  the  field. 

809a, b.     Introduction  to  Medicinal  Chemistry.  (Staff.)  8 

hours  (4  each  quarter) 

Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  441  or  its  equivalent. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  correlation  of  chemical  structure 

with  biological  activity  will  be  presented  with  special 

emphasis  on  the  relation  of  physicochemical  properties 

to  biological  response. 

810a, b.     Pharmaceutical  Control  and  Analysis.  (Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli,  Mr.  Stewart.)  6  hours  (3  hours  each  quarter). 
Lectures  and  laboratory  instruction  is  devoted  to  separa- 
tion, isolation  and  identification  of  drugs  by  chromato- 
graphic and  spectroscopic  methods. 

81 1.  Heterocyclic  Medicinal  Chemistry.  (Mr.  Blanton.)  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  544. 

A  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  nature  and 
behavior  of  the  main  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  sulfur  con- 
taining heterocyclic  compounds  of  medicinal  signifi- 
cance. 

872.  Mechanisms  of  Biological  Degradations.  (Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli.)  3  hours. 

Lectures  discussing  the  chemical  mechanisms  of  bio- 
chemical transformations  of  small  molecules.  Attention 


will  be  focused  on  research  reports  on  mammalian  sys- 
tems. 

877.  Synthesis  of  Natural  Medicinal  Agents.  (Mr. 
Thompson.)  3  hours. 

Prerequisite:  CHM  830A. 

The  chemistry  of  natural  products  of  medicinal  interest 
is  stressed.  Examples  of  syntheses  from  the  recent  re- 
search literature  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
designing  complex  organic  syntheses.  A  novel  synthetic 
problem  is  assigned  as  a  term  project. 

878.  Natural  Products-Polymers  in  Medicinal  Chemis- 
try. (Mr.  Honigberg.)  3  hours. 

Prerequisites:  CHM  630-1-2  and  Pharmacy  809. 
The  determination  of  structure  and  the  synthesis  of  bio- 
logically active  natural  polymers  with  special  emphasis 
on  peptides,  polypeptides  and  proteins. 

823-824.     Advanced  Physical  Pharmacy.  (Mr.  Cadwallad- 
er,  Mr.  Luzzi.)  10  hours  (5  hours  each  quarter). 
Discussion  of  advanced  physical  chemical  methods  as 
they  apply  to  pharmaceutical  problems  and  phenomena. 

826.     Pharmacokinetics.  (Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Jun.) 
A  study  of  the  principles  of  kinetics  of  drug  absorption, 
distribution  and  elimination,  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
sign and  evaluation  of  mathematical  models. 

830.  Radiation  Principles.  (Mr.  LaRocca,  Mr.  Hamdy  and 
Mr.  Johnston.)  Two  hours  lectures  and  two  3-hour  labo- 
ratories. 

Principles  and  techniques  of  radiochemistry  and  radio- 
biology  as  applied  to  pharmacy. 

840.     Physico-Chemical  Principles  of  Drug  Action.  (Mr. 

Johnson  and  Mr.  Wade.) 

Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  583  or  its  equivalent. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  general  principles  governing  drug 

absorption,  distribution,  metabolism  and  excretion. 

847.  Physico-Chemical  Principals  of  Drug  Action. 
(Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  drug  mole- 
cules and  their  physiologic  receptors. 

842.  Cardiovascular  Pharmacology.  (Mr.  Mokler  and 
Mr.  Tobia.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  physiological  control  mechanisms  of  the 
mammalian  cardiovascular  system  and  how  defects  may 
lead  to  clinically  identifiable  disease  states.  Experimental 
approaches  are  evaluated  and  the  actions  of  pharmaco- 
logically active  agents  are  discussed. 

843.  Advanced  Pharmacology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  583. 

A  study  of  the  actions  and  mechanisms  of  action  of  spe- 
cific drugs  at  the  molecular  level,  as  reported  in  the  re- 
cent literature. 

844.  Methods  in  Pharmacological  Research.  (Mr.  To- 
bia.) Three  hours  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  581  and  Statistics  621  or  equiva- 
lent. 

A  review  of  classical  and  biochemical  methods  used  in 
evaluating  compounds  for  their  pharmacologic  activity. 

850.     Problems  in  Pharmaceutical  Marketing.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

An  in-depth  examination  of  drug  marketing  experiences. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  problems  which  arise 
in  seeking  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  manu- 
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facturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  the  institutional  sec-  medical  services  in  the  United  States  and  how  these 

tors  changes  related  to  the  need  for  medical  care. 

557.     Seminar  in  Medical  Care  Programs.  (Staff.)  853.     Research  in  Pharmacy  Administration.  (Mr.  Kot- 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  zan.) 

A  comprehensive  examination  of  the  state  of  the  nation's  Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing,  MKT  561,  STA  621. 
health,  the  distribution  of  health  care  facilities,  and  the  An  intensive  study  of  research  and  methods  of  research 
various  programs,  both  public  and  private,  designed  to  in  pharmacy  administration.  The  course  includes  the  de- 
improve   the  quality  and   distribution   of   health   care  sign,  execution  and  statistical  analysis  of  experiments 
throughout  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  relating  to  physicians,  pharmacists  or  drug  consumers, 
on  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  delivery  of  93Q      Thesis.  (Staff.) 
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PHILOSOPHY 
AND  RELIGION 


Bowman  L.  Clarke 

(Peabody  Hall,  North  Campus) 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  department  offers  a  comprehensive  program,  cover- 
ing the  major  areas  of  philosophical  study,  leading  to  the 
M.A.  and  the  Ph.D.  degrees.  Various  approaches,  includ- 
ing historical  studies,  linguistic  analysis,  logical  analysis, 
and  phenomenology  are  represented  by  the  faculty.  Par- 
ticular areas  of  study  emphasized  are  epistemology,  eth- 
ics, history  of  philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy 
of  education,  philosophy  of  religion,  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence, and  political  philosophy.  Admission  to  the  Ph.D. 
program  presupposes  a  thorough  background  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  The  graduate  program  is  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the 
basic  areas  of  philosophy  with  a  specialization  in  some 
field  of  particular  interest  to  him.  Admission  is  restricted 
so  as  to  encourage  a  close  student-faculty  relationship. 
Preparation  for  teaching  is  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ph.D.  program. 

For  the  M.A.  degree,  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign 
language  is  required;  for  the  Ph.D.,  one  foreign  language 
is  required  and  a  second  language  and/or  knowledge  of 
areas  cognate  to  philosophy  may  be  required. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  two  senior  division  courses  in 
philosophy  are  prerequisite  to  the  following  courses: 

602.     Existentialism  (Mr.  Dauenhauer.) 
An  examination  of  the  development  of  existentialism  be- 
ginning with  Kierkegaard,  influenced  by  Nietzsche,  and 
continuing  in  the  works  of  contemporary  figures  such  as 
)aspers,  Sartre,  Marcel  and  Buber. 

604.  Classical  American  Philosophers.  (Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Clarke.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

A  study  of  the  major  writings  of  C.  S.  Pierce,  William 
James,  and  )ohn  Dewey  and  their  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  contemporary  philosophy. 


605.  Ethical  Theory.  (Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Cranrose.) 

A  study  of  the  meaning  and  justification  of  fundamental 
ethical  principles  and  concepts. 

606.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  (Mr.  Cranrose,  Mr. 
Blackstone). 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258. 

Survey  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  and  function  of  socie- 
ty and  the  state,  human  freedom  and  rights,  and  the 
bases  of  social  and  political  obligations. 

608.  (Religion)  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr. 
Blackstone,  Mr.  Clarke.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  philosophy 
or  religion. 

A  critical  study  concerning  the  meaning,  nature,  and  va- 
lidity of  religious  discourse,  beliefs,  and  practices,  in- 
volving theories  concerning  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God  and  man's  relation  to  God. 

677.  (Art)  Aesthetics.  (Mr.  Granrose,  and  Mr.  Cebik.) 
A  critical  survey  of  philosophical  theories  about  the  arts 
(for  example,  painting,  literature,  and  music).  Attention 
will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  function  of  art  in 
society  and  the  problem  of  justifying  aesthetic  judg- 
ments. 

674.     Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Language.  (Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Severens.) 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258. 

Focuses  upon  such  areas  as  ordinary  language  philoso- 
phy, meaning,  uses  of  language,  and  truth.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  both  classical  and  contemporary  figures. 

676.     (Law)   Philosophy  of  Law.   (Mr.   Blackstone,  Mr. 

Nemetz.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  philosophy,  political  science  or 

law. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  law  with  emphasis 

on  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  in  the 

judicial  process.  Readings  in  classical  and  contemporary 

schools  of  the  philosophy  of  law. 

620.     History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient.  (Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 

Nemetz.) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  course  in  the  primary  works  of  the  great  ancient  phi- 
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losophers,  especially  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

627.  History  of  Philosophy,  Medieval.  (Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Nemetz.) 

Prerequisite    Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  the  works  of  the  great  medieval 
philosophers,  especially  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

622.  History  of  Philosophy,  Modern.  (Mr.  Burton  and 
Mr.  O'Briant.) 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Traces  the  development  of  European  philosophy  up  to 
the  mid-19th  century. 

632.     Philosophy  and  Literature.  (Mr.  Cebik.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy  other 
than  258  or  at  least  one  course  in   English  or  foreign 
literature  at  the  200  level 

A  study  of  the  philosophic  questions  reflected  in  select- 
ed classics  of  world  literature.  Attention  will  also  be  giv- 
en to  the  nature,  functions  and  epistemic  principles  of 
the  literary  arts. 

644.     Symbolic  Logic.  (Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Richards.) 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  258  or  consent  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  dealing  with  both  traditional  and 
modern  methods  in  logic,  especially  the  contributions  of 
symbolic  and  mathematical  logic. 

650.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  (Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Severens.) 

Selected  readings  in  important  philosophers  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries,  including  such  thinkers  as  Nietzsche, 
Mill,  Marx,  Spencer,  Bergson,  James,  Royce,  Dewey,  Whi- 
tehead, and  Santayana.  The  program  is  left  flexible  to 
allow  for  divergent  interests  and  needs  of  students  and 
to  permit  consideration  of  significant  current  materials. 

657,  658.  History  of  Natural  Science  I,  II.  (Mr.  Kleiner.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  science. 

An  examination  of  major  physical,  biological,  and  cos- 
mological  theories  and  their  philosophical  import,  600 
B.C.  to  the  present. 

659.  Philosophy  of  Natural  Science.  (Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Kleiner.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  philosophy 

or  mathematics,  including  Philosophy  258. 

The  investigation  of  such  topics  as  the  logical  structure 

of  scientific  hypotheses  and/or  laws,  and  the  problems 

of  their  meaning  and  confirmation;  the  general  patterns 

of  scientific  explanation;  and  the  ideals  of  prediction  and 

control. 

660.  Metaphysics.  (Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Burton.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 

The  problems  of  metaphysics  and  their  relationship  to 
other  areas  of  philosophy. 

667.     Epistcmology.  (Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Severens.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  philosophy. 
The  problems  of  epistemology  and  their  relationship  to 
other  areas  of  philosophy. 

677.  (Sociology)  Philosophy  of  Social  Science.  (Mr.  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cebik.) 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  re- 
asoning, including  the  nature  of  probable  inference, 
techniques  of  verification,  and  the  structure  of  scientific 
explanations,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sci- 
ences. 


674.  (Psychology)  Philosophy  of  Mind.  (Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Burton.) 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a  rela- 
ted field. 

A  critical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the  behavorial, 
the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological,  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws,  and  the- 
ories, and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 

685.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  An- 
cient, Medieval,  and  Early  Modern  Times. 

686.  (Political  Science)  Political  Philosophies  of  Recent 
Times. 

693m.     (History)  Philosophy  of  History.  (Mr.  Cebik.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  in  philosophy  or  history  or  cog- 
nate subject-area. 

An  introduction  to  both  classical  and  modern  views  on 
the  nature  of  history.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
analysis  of  the  conceptual  foundations  of  historical  me- 
thods, theories  of  explanation,  the  problem  of  historical 
objectivity,  and  the  purpose  of  history  and  its  relation  to 
other  disciplines. 

800,  801,  802.     Philosophical  Systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Middle  Ages.  (Mr.  Nemetz.)  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy. 
A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical  pre- 
modern  philosophers.  800  deals  with  the  thought  of  Pla- 
to, 801  with  Aristotle  and  802  with  the  Middle  Ages. 

803.  (Education)  Philosophy  of  Education.  (Mr.  New- 
some,  Mr.  Heslep.) 

808.  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Black- 
stone,  Mr.  Clarke.) 

A  critical  study  of  major  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion such  as  the  nature  and  existence  of  God,  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  and  the  character  of  religious  discourse. 

810,  81 1,  812.  Philosophical  Systems  of  Continental  Ra- 
tionalism, British  Empiricism,  and  Kant.  (Mr.  O'Briant, 
Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Burton.)  5  hours  each. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy. 
A  study  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  classical 
modern  philosophers.  810  deals  with  Continental  ration- 
alism, 811  with  British  empiricism,  and  812  with  Kant. 

814a, b,c.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  (Staff.) 
5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  three  courses  in  philosophy. 
A  critical  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  philosophi- 
cal  positions  such  as  logical  empiricism,  pragmatism, 
analysis,  Marxism  and  existentialism. 

819.  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  (Mr.  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Severens.) 

A  critical  study  of  the  original  sources  dealing  with  such 
topics  as  formal  and  ordinary  languages,  meaning,  ref- 
erence, descriptions,  truth,  definition,  analyticity, 
speech  acts,  and  the  uses  of  language. 

820a, b,c.  Seminar  in  History  of  Philosophy.  (Staff.)  5-15 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  philosophical  topics  and  problems  as  found 
in  the  works  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  philos- 
ophers. 
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830a, b,c.  Seminar  in  Political  Philosophy.  (Mr.  Black- 
stone.)  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical  and 
contemporary  political  philosophy. 

840a,b,c.  Seminar  in  Ethics.  (Mr.  Blackstone,  Mr.  Gran- 
rose.)  5-15  hours. 

A  critical  analysis  of  problems  and  topics  in  classical  and 
contemporary  moral  philosophy. 

849a, b,c.  Seminar  in  Problems  of  Logic.  (Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Richards.)  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  444/644  or  its  equivalent. 
An  investigation   into  some  of  the  major  problems  in 
contemporary  logic,  such  as  semiotics,  deductive  sys- 
tems, metamathematics  and  the  problems  of  induction. 

859.     Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Science.  (Mr.  Kleiner.) 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  444/644  or  its  equivalent. 
A  critical  study  of  basic  concepts  in  science  such  as  ex- 
planation, description,  prediction,  law,  cause,  theory, 
confirmation,    probability,    observation    and    measure- 
ment. 

860a, b,c.  Seminar  in  Metaphysics  and  Epistemology. 
(Staff.)  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  critical  study  of  various  metaphysical  systems  and  the- 
ories of  knowledge  and  related  problems  in  these  areas. 

870a, b,c.     Problems  and  Topics  in  Philosophy.  (Staff.) 
5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  systematic  study  of  philosophical  positions  and  prob- 
lems. 

880a, b,c.     Readings  and  Research  in  Special  Problems  in 

Philosophy.  (Staff.)  5-15  hours. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  advanced  work  in  philosophy  or 

consent  of  instructor. 

Directed  reading  and  research  in  philosophy  in  area(s)  of 

a  student's  special  interest. 

930.     Thesis. 

RELIGION 

Ten  hours  in  religion  or  a  cognate  subject-area  or  con- 
sent of  instructor  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  cours- 
es: 

600.     History  of  Religions.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Bond.) 
A  survey  of  the  nature  of  early  and  primitive  religions  and 
the  main  outlines  of  the  chief  living  religions  of  the 
world.  The  method  will  be  both  historical  and  analytical. 

607.     Religion  in  Asian  Cultures.  (Mr.  Bond.) 
A  study  of  Asian  religions  in  their  cultural  context.  Exam- 
ines the  traditional  patterns  of  interaction  between  reli- 
gion   and    culture    and    the    effect    of    contemporary 
developments  like  secularism  and  nationalism. 

604.     77ie  Buddhist  Tradition.  (Mr.  Bond.) 
Traces  the  development  of  Buddhism  from  its  origins  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Buddha  through  the  period 
of  philosophical  ferment  in  India  to  present  day  thought 
and  institutions  in  Asia. 


609.     Indian  Philosophy  and  Religion.  (Mr.  Bond.) 
Traces  India's  religious  and  philosophical  thought  from 
the  Indus  civilization  to  the  present.  A  study  of  orthodox 
Hindu  systems,  jainism,  Buddhism,  and  related  religious 
practices  and  ethics. 

670.     Old  Testament  Literature.  (Mr.  Ayers.) 
A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  Old  Tes- 
tament literature,  with  particular  attention  given  to  his- 
torical data,  literary  forms,  and  outstanding  personalities. 

677.  New  Testament  Literature.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  How- 
ard.) 

A  study  of  the  nature,  content  and  problems  of  New 
Testament  literature,  with  particular  attention  given  to 
the  political,  social  and  religious  background  of  Judaism 
out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the 
immediate  foreground  of  an  expanding  church. 

620.     Constructive  Theology.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Power.) 
An  examination  of  the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of 
theology  as  related  to  monotheistic  religions. 

627.  Contemporary  Theology.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Power.) 
An  examination  of  the  theories  of  contemporary  theo- 
logians concerning  such  problems  as  religious  language, 
God,  cosmology,  human  history,  revelation,  faith,  and 
eschatology.  Writings  from  monotheistic  religions  will 
be  investigated. 

622.     Theology  and  Culture.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Power.) 
An  examination  of  the  relation  of  theology  to  philoso- 
phy, science,  technology,  and  the  arts,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  theological  attempts  to  deal  with  the  impact 
of  science  and  technology  upon  culture. 

630.     The  Prophetic  Movement.  (Mr.  Ayers.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion  from  its 
early,  more  primitive  stages  to  the  high  point  attained  in 
the  social,  ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  the  great 
writing  prophets  of  Israel. 

640     The  Teachings  of  Jesus.  (Mr.  Ayers.) 
Although  primarily  a  study  of  what  Jesus  taught,  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  literary  and  environmental  back- 
ground of  his  teaching,  the  historical  life  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  contemporary  validity  of  what  he  taught. 

650.     Judaism.  (Mr.  Howard.) 

A  study  of  Judaism  from  the  post-Biblical  period  to  the 
present  with  emphasis  upon  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  formative  years. 

660.  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul.  (Mr.  Ayers,  Mr.  Howard.) 
An  historical-exegetical  study  of  the  life  and  letters,  the 
relation  between  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  early 
non-Pauline  Christianity,  Pauline  theology,  and  its  last- 
ing impression  on  Christianity. 

ARAMAIC/SYRIAC 

602.  Introduction  to  Aramaic /Syriac.  (Mr.  Howard.) 
Prerequisite:  Hebrew  204. 

A  study  of  the  elements  of  Aramaic/Syriac  especially  as 
related  to  Hebrew.  Simple  readings  from  religious  texts. 

603.  Advanced  Readings  in  Aramaic/Syriac.  (Mr.  How- 
ard.) 

Prerequisite:  Aramaic/Syriac  602. 

Readings  from  the  Bible,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  early  rab- 
binic literature,  the  ancient  Peshitta  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  early  patristic  writings  in  Syriac. 
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PHYSICS 


M.  M.  Duncan 

(Physics  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  foreign  language  in 
depth. 

The  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  offers  grad- 
uate work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  phys- 
ics. The  major  research  in  the  department  is  conducted 
in  the  following  fields:  atomic  and  molecular  physics, 
nuclear  physics,  solid  state  physics,  general  relativity, 
field  theory,  and  low  temperature  physics.  Experimental 
research  is  conducted  in  on-campus  laboratories  for  nu- 
clear physics,  atomic  and  molecular  physics,  low  temper- 
ature physics,  and  solid  state  physics.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  experimental  facilities  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  are  available  and  are  used  quite  fre- 
quently. Theoretical  research  in  the  above  areas  is  aided 
by  the  facilities  of  the  Computer  Center. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  aid  should  sub- 
mit all  application  material  by  February  15. 

600.     Physics  Seminar.  1   hour  credit  per  quarter.  Two 

hours  per  week.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in 

physics. 

Discussion  of  various  topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

604-605.  Theoretical  Mechanics,  hours  each.  Four  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  604:  Physics  239  and  MAT  358. 
These  courses  develop  within  the  framework  of  Newto- 
nian principles:  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a 
particle  and  of  systems  of  particles,  mechanics  of  contin- 
uous media,  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

609.     Intermediate  mechanics.  Four  hours  of  recitation 
and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239,  Mathematics  255;  co- 
requisite:  Mathematics  358. 

Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies, 
conservation  theorems,  and  small  oscillations.  Rec- 
ommended for  scientists  and  teachers  who  need  an  in- 
troduction to  mechanics  at  the  introductory  calculus 
level. 

620-621.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  4  hours  each.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  620:  Physics  239  (229)  and  MAT  459  or 
Physics  604. 


Beginning  with  the  experimentally  determined  laws  of 
Coulomb,  Ampere,  Biot-Savart,  Faraday,  and  others  the 
fundamental  methods  of  Gauss  and  Stokes  will  be  ap- 
plied to  develop  logically  the  theory  as  embodied  in 
Maxwell's  equations. 

624-625.  Electronics  and  Electrical  Aids  to  Measure- 
ments. 4  hours  each.  Four  hours  recitation  and  one  two- 
hour  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  229  or  239,  Mathematics  254. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  circuit  theory,  basic  elec- 
tronic devices,  amplifiers,  feedback,  pulse,  and  digital 
circuits. 

629.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four 
hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  229  or  239  and  Mathematics  255. 
Experimental  laws  will  be  studied  and  used  to  develop 
electromagnetic  theory,  including  circuit  theory,  and 
modern  electrical  measurements  will  be  made  in  the  lab- 
oratory. Recommended  for  scientists  and  teachers  who 
need  an  introduction  to  electricity  and  magnetism  at  the 
introductory  calculus  level. 

630.  Thermodynamics  4  hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  239  (229)  and  Mathematics  358. 
This  course  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  physics. 

631.  Kinetic  Theory  and  Statistical  Mechanics.  4  hours. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and  630. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  statistical 

mechanics  and  its  application  to  the  study  of  gases. 

635.     Introduction  to  Biophysical  Theory  (also  Biology 
635).  Five  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  At  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  calculus. 

A  selection  of  various  topics  of  current  interest  in  bio- 
physics to  include  molecular  spectroscopy  and  photobil- 
ogy.  Properties  of  macromolecules,  analysis  of  electrical 
activity  of  nerves  and  muscles,  introduction  to  theoreti- 
cal biology,  biological  systems,  membranes  and  genetics. 
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640.     Classical  Theoretical  Physics.  4  hours.  Four  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  604  and  620. 

Methods  of  problem  solving  and  formal  developments  in 
mechanics  to  the  formulations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamil- 
ton. Applications  of  Maxwell's  equations. 

650.     Atomic    Physics   and   Quantum   Mechanics    I.    4 
hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  604  and  620. 
Development  of  wave  mechanics  with  applications  to 
atomic  structure. 

657.     Atomic   Physics   and   Quantum   Mechanics   II.   4 
hours.  Four  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  650. 

Development  of  wave  mechanics  with  applications  to 
atomic  and  molecular  structure. 

659.     Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  609  and  Mathematics  255. 
Includes  atomic  and  molecular  spectra,  quantum  phe- 
nomena, and  relativity.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  modern  physics. 

665,  666,  667.     Experimental  Physics.  3  hours  each.  Eight 

hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  650. 

Laboratory  courses  in  which  the  student  uses  modern 

experimental  techniques  to  investigate  phenomena  in 

atomic,  molecular,  nuclear,  and  solid  state  physics. 

672-673.     Nuclear  Structure.  4  hours  each.  Four  hours  of 
recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  672:  Physics  650. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  theory  of  nuclear  structure  as  it  has  been  inferred 
from  quantum  mechanical  considerations  and  the  study 
of  experimental  data  on  radioactivity  and  nuclear  re- 
actions. 

679.  Introduction  to  Nuclear  and  Solid  State  Physics. 
Four  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  255,  Physics  659. 
An  introduction  to  physics  of  nuclei,  elementary  parti- 
cles, and  the  solid  state.  Recommended  for  scientists  and 
teachers  who  desire  an  introduction  to  nuclear  and  solid 
state  physics. 

682,  683.  Solid  State  Physics.  4  hours  each.  Four  hours 
of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  682:  Physics  604;  Physics  630  desirable. 
These  courses  are  a  study  of  the  elastic,  electrical,  mag- 
netic, and  thermal  properties  of  solids  and  cover  such 
topics  as:  crystal  structure,  X-ray  and  neutron  diffraction, 
elasticity,  crystal  imperfections,  thermal  and  electrical 
conduction,  spin  resonance,  the  photo-electric  effect, 
and  band  theory. 

727.  Mechanics  for  Teachers.  Four  lecture  and  discus- 
sion and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  mechanics  which 
may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presentation  of 
physical  concepts  in  this  area  will  be  emphasized.  For 
credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

728.  Waves,  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Four  lecture 
and  discussion  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 


Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  waves,  electricity 
and  magnetism  which  may  arise  in  his  teaching.  The 
effective  presentation  of  physical  concepts  in  these  areas 
will  be  emphasized.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  only. 

729.     Modern  Physics.  Four  lecture  and  discussion  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  physics. 

This  course  is  designed  to  aid  the  elementary  physics 
teacher  in  dealing  with  problems  in  modern  physics 
which  arise  in  his  teaching.  The  effective  presentation  of 
physical  concepts  in  these  areas  will  be  emphasized.  For 
credit  toward  Master  of  Education  degree  only. 

797.     Astronomy  for  Teachers.  Four  hours  of  recitation 

and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  physics  or  20  hours  of  physical 

sciences. 

Discussions,  lectures,  and  laboratory  exercises  focused 

on  the  problems  that  are  involved  in  science  teaching  in 

the  secondary  schools  relative  to  astronomical  concepts 

and  procedures.  For  credit  toward  Master  of  Education 

degree  only. 

807,  802,  803.     Advanced  Analytical  Mechanics.  5  hours 
each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  801:  Physics  640. 

Systems  or  particles,  D'Alembert's  principle,  principle  of 
least  action,  Hamilton's  principle,  generalized  coor- 
dinates, Poisson  brackets,  and  the  Hamilton-Jacobi 
equation. 

870,  877,  872.     Quantum  Mechanics.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  810:  Physics  640  and  Physics  803. 
Basic  principles  of  quantum  theory,  wave  mechanics, 
and  the  application  of  these  principles  to  problems  in 
modern  physics. 

875-876.     Advanced   Quantum    Theory.   5   hours  each. 
Three  hours  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  812  and  Physics  822. 
Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  and  quantum  field  theo- 
ry- 

820,  821,  822.  Advanced  Electromagnetic  Theory.  5 
hours  each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  Physics  820:  Physics  640. 
Maxwell's  equations  are  assumed  initially  and  used  to 
investigate  classical  electromagnetic  phenomena.  A  for- 
mulation of  the  field  equations  is  developed  in  a  space- 
time  continuum.  Beginning  with  the  static  phenomena 
the  study  will  include  the  theory  of  multipoles,  the  radia- 
tion and  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves,  and  the 
related  reflection,  refraction,  diffraction  and  dispersion 
phenomena. 

830,  831,  832.     Statistical  Mechanics.  5  hours  each.  Three 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  Physics  830:  Physics  812. 

A  study  of  the  basic  theory  of  statistical  mechanics  and 

its  applications  to  the  solution  of  some  fundamental 

problems  in  physics. 

850,  851,  852.     Molecular  Spectra  and  Structure  of  Dia- 
tomic and  Polyatomic  Molecules.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  850:  Physics  650;  Physics  810. 
A  study  of  the  structure  of  molecules  as  may  be  de- 
termined from  their  rotational,  vibrational,  and  electron- 
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ic  spectra.  The  theory  of  molecular  spectra  will  be  pre- 
sented lor  diatomic  and  selected  polyatomic  molecules. 

855,  856.     Infrared  Spectroscopy.  5  hours  each.  Three 
hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  855:  Physics  650. 

A  studv  of  the  origin  of  infrared  spectra  in  polyatomic 
and  polymeric  molecules.  Infrared  spectrophotometer 
instrumentation,  ifrared  determination  of  molecular 
structure,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantitative  analysis  of 
organic  compounds  will  be  treated. 

873, 874, 875.     Nuclear  Theory.  5  hours  each.  Three  hours 

of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  873:  Physics  672  and  Physics  812. 

A  course  in  advanced  nuclear  theory.  Some  of  the  topics 


covered  are:  multiple  radiations,  polarization  phenom- 
ena, resonance  theory,  and  nuclear  scattering  phenom- 
ena. 

882,  883,  884.     Advanced  Solid  State  Physics.  5  hours 
each.  Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
Prerequisite  for  882:  Physics  682  and  Physics  810. 
A  discussion  of  the  quantum  theory  of  solids. 

890,  891,  892.     Advanced  Topics.  5  hours  each.  Three 

hours  of  recitation  per  week. 

Prerequisite  for  890:  Physics  810. 

This  course  consists  of  current  and  advanced  topics  in 

physics. 

930.     Thesis. 


158  Courses  of  Imlrui  in m 


PHYSIOLOGY 

AND 

PHARMACOLOGY 


Dennis  D.  Goetsch 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language. 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  physiology  of  pharmacology  must  have  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
degree  from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  The 
University  of  Georgia.  Research  opportunities  are 
offered  in  neurophysiology  and  neuropharmacology, 
emphasizing  pharmacokinetics  and  molecular  pharma- 
cological principles;  sensory  physiology  and  bioelec- 
tronics;  physiological  chemistry  and  digestive  physiol- 
ogy, particularly  from  a  comparative  biochemical  aspect; 
endocrinology  and  reproductive  physiology;  and  cardio- 
pulmonary physiology  and  pharmacology  with  emphasis 
on  the  comparative  biomedical  aspects  of  avian  and 
mammalian  species. 

Certain  minimum  requirements  in  addition  to  those 
required  by  the  Graduate  School  must  be  met.  For  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  any  undergraduate  defi- 
ciencies in  biological  sciences,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
or  physics  must  be  made  up. 

605.  Animal   Physiological   Chemistry.   Three    lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Huber.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Winter  quarter. 
Integrated  functional  aspects  of  the  metabolic,  respirato- 
ry and  transport  systems  of  the  animal  body  from  a  chem- 
ical standpoint. 

606.  Comparative   Mammalian   physiology.    Four    lec- 
tures and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Oyler.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Spring  quarter. 

A  presentation  of  the  animal  body  including  study  of  the 
cell,  body  fluids,  nervous  system  and  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation. 


607.     Comparative  Mammalian  Physiology.  Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Oyler.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Fall  quarter. 
A  continuation  of  606  including  the  alimentary  tract,  kid- 
neys and  respiration. 


608.     Comparative  Mammalian  Physiology.  Four  lectures 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  McDonald.) 
Permission  of  instructor.  Fall  quarter. 
A  continuation  of  607  including  endocrinology  and  re- 
production. 

630.     Pharmacology.  Five  lectures.  (Mr.  Bowen.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Winter  quarter. 
Pharmocodynamics  emphasizing  drug  effect  at  the  cellu- 
lar level. 

635.     Problems  in  Clinical  Pharmacology.  1  to  10  hours. 
(Mr.  Bowen) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Intensive  study  of  a  specific  approved  problem  in  phar- 
macology. 

660.     Physiology  of  Aging.  3  hours.  Three  lectures.  (Mr. 
Talbot.) 

Prerequisite:  VPH  607  or  equivalent.  Winter  quarter. 
Lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  of  terms,  methods  of 
determining  senescence,  origin  and  occurrence  of  sen- 
escent changes,  and  prevention,  retardation,  and  reversal 
of  senescent  changes. 

806.  Advanced  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  5- 
hour  laboratory.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  VPH  606  or  equivalent.  Summer  quarter  of 
even  years. 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology,  with 
emphasis  on  respiration  and  digestion. 

807.  Advanced  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  4- 
hour  laboratory.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  VPH  606  or  equivalent.  Summer  quarter  of 
odd  years. 

Advanced  study  of  current  concepts  of  physiology,  with 
emphasis  on  the  renal  and  cardiovascular  systems. 

808.  Ruminant  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  one  4- 
hour  laboratory.  (Mr.  Huber.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Fall  quarter. 
The    physiological,    biochemical    and    microbiological 
processes  of  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of 
absorbed  nutrients. 

809.  Physiology  of  Gametes.  Five  lectures.  (Mr.  Foley.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Fall  quarter. 
Advanced  study  of  gonad  function,  sperm  and  ova  phy- 
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sioiogy,  fertility  and  fertilization.  Emphasis  on  male  phy- 
siology. 

870.     Comparative  Medical  Endocrinology.  Three  lec- 
tures and  one  4-hour  laboratory.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPH  608,  ZOO  827  or  equivalent.  Spring 
quarter. 

Structure  and  function  of  endocrine  glands  and  hor- 
mones with  emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  the  function 
of  endocrine  systems. 

87  7.     Problems  in  Endocrinology.  2-10  hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  810  or  equivalent. 

Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in 

endocrinology. 

840.     Neurophysiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 

period.  (Mr.  Bowen.) 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of   instructor.   Fall   quarter  of 

even  years. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  nervous  system,  stressing 

biophysics,  clinical  neurology  and  pharmacology. 


842.     Molecular  Pharmacology.  Five  lectures.  (Mr.  Bow- 
en.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Spring  quarter  of 
even  years. 

A  study  of  drug  action  at  the  molecular  level.  Computer 
assisted  study. 

845.     Chemotherapy.  3  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Spring  quarter. 
Current  research  and  reviews  of  classical  research  in  the 
field  of  chemotherapy.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
anti-cancer,  bacterial,  and  viral  chemotherapy. 

890.     Physiology  Seminar.  1  hour.  (Staff.) 
Presentation  of  current  research  findings  and  methodol- 
ogy in  physiology. 

900.     Problems  in  Physiology.  2-10  hours.  (Staff.) 
Intensive  study  of  an  approved  experimental  problem  in 
physiology. 


160  Courses  of  Instruction 


PLANT 

PATHOLOGY 
AND  PLANT 
GENETICS 


W.  N.  Garrett 

(Plant  Sciences  Building,  South  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

This  department  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  M.  S.  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  plant  pathology, 
genetics,  and  mycology.  Plant  pathology  majors  may  spe- 
cialize in  plant  virology,  plant  nematology,  plant  bacter- 
iology, fungal  diseases,  physiology  of  disease,  ecology  of 
plant  pathogens,  diseases  of  specific  crops,  or  forest  pa- 
thology. Students  interested  in  genetics  may  specialize 
in  fungal  or  physiological  genetics.  Mycology  majors 
may  concentrate  in  morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology, 
or  ecology  of  fungi.  Programs  of  study  are  worked  out  for 
each  individual  to  best  utilize  his  prior  training  and  to 
meet  his  career  objectives.  The  department  is  housed  in 
the  Miller  Plant  Sciences  Building  and  is  well-equipped 
with  modern  instrumentation,  greenhouses,  and  other 
facilities  for  graduate  research. 

Departmental  and  research  assistantships  are  available 
from  the  department.  Other  financial  aid  is  available 
through  the  Graduate  School. 

607.  Plant  Genetics.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  (Mr.  Fleming.) 

Advanced  genetic  principles  from  coding  to  the  genetics 
of  sterility  and  disease  resistance,  cytoplasmic  inheri- 
tance, polyploidy,  apomixis,  and  mutations.  (Winter 
quarter). 

602.  Plant  Breeding.  Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  (Mr.  Fleming.) 

Fundamental  methods  utilized  in  the  science  of  plant 
breeding  and  the  important  role  that  breeding  plays  in 
crop  and  tree  improvement.  (Spring  quarter). 

604.     Physiological  Cenetics.  (Mr.  Papa.) 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  240  or  Biochemistry  301  or  the 

equivalent. 

The  biochemical  basis  of  heredity;  mechanisms  of  gene 

action;  function  and  structure  of  the  gene,  mutations, 

and  agents  of  metabolic  control.  (Fall  quarter). 

620.  Mycology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  peri- 
ods. (Mr.  Hanlin.) 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  fungi,  including  a 
survey  of  all  classes.  (Fall  quarter). 


623.  Plant  Virology.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  (Mr.  Kuhn.) 

The  nature  of  plant  viruses,  their  identification,  host  rela- 
tions, transmission,  purification,  serology,  and  control. 
(Winter  quarter  of  even  years). 

625.  Plant  Nematology.  Three  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.  (Mr.  Powell.) 

Morphology  and  taxonomy  of  plant  parasitic  nematodes, 
with  emphasis  on  characters  used  in  identification. 
(Winter  quarter). 

626.  Nematode  Diseases  of  Plants.  Three  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Powell.) 

Prerequisite:  PAT  625  (Spring  quarter). 
Diseases  of  crop  plants  caused  by  nematodes;  hosts, 
symptoms,  economic  importance,  distribution,  patho- 
genesis, and  control. 

628.  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Plant  Diseases.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor.  (Fall  quarter  of 
even  years). 

Development  of  fundamental  and  practical  knowledge 
for  identification  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

629.  Bacterial  Plant  Pathogens.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  McCarter.) 

The  plant  pathogenic  bacteria,  their  isolation,  identifica- 
tion, inoculation  and  control.  (Winter  quarter  of  odd 
years). 

707.     Advanced  Forest  Pathology.  Three  lectures  and 

two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hendrix.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  (Spring  quarter). 

Diagnosis,  etiology,  and  control  of  important  forest  tree 

diseases. 

800,  801.     Research  in  Plant  Pathology.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  head  or  graduate 

coordinator. 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  pathology  with 

parallel   reading  and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

(Offered  every  quarter). 

805.     Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Roncadori.) 
Prerequisites:  PAT  353  and  PAT  420  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Winter  quarter  of  odd  years). 
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Principles  of  phytopathology  as  related  to  organization 
ot  a  research  program  and  research  techniques  with  em- 
phasis on  diseases  causes  by  fungi. 

806.  Etiology  of  Plant  Diseases.  Three  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Kuhn,  Mr.  McCarter.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructors. 
A  study  of  the  non-mycological  causes  of  infectious  dis- 
eases of  higher  plants,  with  special  reference  to  the  bio- 
logical characteristics  and  phytopathogenic  mechanisms 
of  bacteria,  nematodes,  and  viruses.  (Spring  quarter  of 
even  years). 

870,  87  7.     Research  in  Plant  Genetics.  (Mr.  Fleming.) 

Prerequisite:   Permission   of  instructor.   (Offered   every 

quarter). 

Prosecution  of  a  special  problem  in  plant  genetics  with 

parallel  reading  and  conferences  with  the  instructor. 

872.  (Agronomy)  Specialized  Plant  Breeding.  (Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Fleming.) 

Prerequisite:  Plant  Pathology  353,  Plant  Genetics  402  and 
one  senior  division  course  in  crop  production. 
Conducted  cooperatively  with  the  department  of  agron- 
omy. Lectures  and  laboratory  periods  in  the  greenhouse 
and  field  with  emphasis  on  practices  and  techniques 
used  in  the  development  of  crop  varieties  and  hybrids. 

875.  Advanced  Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics 
Seminar.  1  hour  (Staff.) 

Presentation  of  papers  and  discussion  of  research  in 
plant  pathology  and  genetics.  (Fall,  winter,  spring  quar- 
ters.) 

827.  (Botany)  Biology  of  Ascomycetes.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hanlin.) 
A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Ascomy- 
cetes and  their  conidial  stages  (Fungi  imperfecti),  princi- 
ples of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identification.  (Spring 
quarter  of  odd  years). 

822.  Phytopathology:  Principles  and  Theory.  (Mr.  Lutt- 
rell.) 

A  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  plant  pa- 
thology designed  to  integrate  the  various  subsciences  in 
this  field  and  to  arrive  at  basic  principles.  (Spring  quarter 
of  even  years). 


823.  Physiology  of  Parasitism.  Lectures  only.  (Mr. 
Wynn.) 

Prerequisites:  PAT  353  and  BCH  602  or  BCH  802,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  (Spring  quarter  of  odd  years). 
The  biochemistry  of  infected  plants  including  specific 
host/parasite  interactions  affecting  intermediary  metab- 
olism, cell  wall  degradation,  growth  regulation,  toxin 
production,  and  host  resistance. 

824.  Physiology  of  Fungi.  Laboratory  only.  (Mr.  Wynn.) 
Prerequisites:  BCH  602  or  BCH  802  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Winter  quarter  of  even  years). 

A  laboratory  course  in  biochemical  methods  used  in  the 
study  of  fungi.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  quantitation  of 
biologically  important  compounds,  use  of  radioactive 
isotopes,  and  purification  of  enzymes.  Experimental  de- 
sign, the  handling  of  data,  and  technical  theory  are  integ- 
ral parts  of  the  laboratory  work. 

827.  Biology  of  Plant  Parasitic  Nematodes.  Three  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Bird.) 
Prerequisites:  PAT  625  and  PAT  626  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Fall  quarter  of  odd  years). 
A  study  of  the  ontogeny,  taxonomy,  morphology,  pathol- 
ogy, and  ecology  of  nematodes,  with  special  reference  to 
the  plant  parasitic  and  pathogenic  species. 

830.     (Entomology,   Parasitology,   Poultry  Science,  and 

Zoology)  Seminar  in  Parasitology.  1  hour  per  quarter;  6 

hours  maximum.  (Mr.  Bird.) 

Prerequisite:    Permission    of    instructor.    (Fall,    winter, 

spring  quarters). 

Weekly  meeting  devoted  to  discussions  of  parasitologi- 

cal  subjects. 

832.  (Botany)  Biology  of  Phycomycetes.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Porter.) 
Comparative  morphology  of  the  Phycomycetes  and  rela- 
ted groups.  Discussion  of  the  physiology  of  growth  and 
development  in  these  organisms.  (Fall  quarter  of  odd 
years). 

833.  (Botany)  Biology  of  Basidiomycetes.  Three  lectures 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Hanlin  and  Mr.  Porter.) 
A  study  of  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  Basidiom- 
ycetes, principles  of  taxonomy,  and  training  in  identifica- 
tion. (Winter  quarter  of  even  years). 

930.     Thesis. 


162/  Courses  of  Instruction 


POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Robert  E.  Clute 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement;  one  language,  and  a 
second  language  or  proficiency  in  use  of  a  research  tool 
to  be  determined  by  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers  programs 
leading  to  M.A.,  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  At  the 
Ph.D.  level  the  department  offers  six  fields  of  study,  plus 
a  variety  of  specialized  curricula.  The  candidate  selects 
three  fields  of  study. 

The  Masters  of  Public  Administration  is  designed  for 
those  persons  planning  to  enter,  or  who  are  already  a 
part  of,  the  public  service. 

All  degree  programs  are  increasingly  oriented  to  the 
systematic  study  and  analysis  of  political  phenomena. 

Prerequisites  for  the  following  courses  are  Political 
Science  101,  or  its  equivalent,  and  two  senior  division 
courses  in  political  science,  history  or  economics. 

607.     Political  Philosophy:  Plato  to  Machiavelli. 
Analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writers  as  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Thomas,  concluding 
with  the  rejection  of  classical  thought  by  Machiavelli. 

602.     Political  Philosophy:  Hobbes  to  Nietzsche. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  modern  political  philoso- 
phy through  the  analysis  of  selected  works  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rosseau,  Mill,  Marx,  and 
Nietzsche. 

603a, b.  Contemporary  Empirical  Political  Theory. 
An  analysis  of  the  most  prominent  conceptual  frame- 
work in  contemporary  political  science.  The  specific 
frameworks  to  be  examined  are  power,  systems  analysis, 
conflict,  integration,  and  structural  functionalism.  The 
theories  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  their  precision  and 
rigor  as  well  as  their  empirical  applicability  and  rele- 
vance. 

605.     The  Constitution  of  Georgia. 
An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  Constitution 
of  Georgia  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  present 
constitution  through  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia. 


608.  Problems  in  Democratic  Theory. 

A  study  of  major  problems  that  arise  in  theoretical  dis- 
cussions of  democracy,  such  as  the  nature  of  democratic 
government,  its  purposes,  its  justification,  its  limitations, 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

609.  Contemporary  Political  Thought. 

A  study  of  major  issues  in  twentieth-century  political 
thought.  Attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  theoretical 
roots  of  major  contemporary  ideologies. 

670.     Political  Parties. 

A  study  of  party  organization  and  the  role  of  parties  in 

political  systems. 

677.     The  Electoral  Process. 

An  examination  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  an 
electoral  choice.  Both  psychological  and  sociological  in- 
fluences are  considered. 

673.  Government  and  Interest  Groups. 

A  study  of  the  major  organized  agarian,  labor,  business, 
professional  and  other  special  interest  groups  that  reg- 
ularly participate  in  the  formation  of  public  policy. 

674.  The  Legislative  Process. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  behavior  of  local, 
state,  and  national  legislative  bodies  with  emphasis  on 
composition,  leadership,  procedures,  party  and  interest 
group  roles,  constitutency  influence,  and  representation 
theory. 

676.  Political  Socialization  and  Recruitment. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  directed  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  development  of  political  attitudes  in  both 
mass  public  and  elites,  including  American  and  non- 
American  systems. 

677.  Urban  Politics. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  city  and  county  governments  in  the  United  States. 
Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  as- 
pects of  these  governments  and  to  techniques  of  citizen 
participation.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  the  ac- 
tual workings  of  city  and  county  governments  in  Georgia 
through  field  trips  and  field  studies. 

678.  Sfafe  Government. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  the  operation 
of  state  government  in  the  United  States  with  particular 
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emphasis  on  policy  formulation  and  outputs  in  the 
states. 

679.     Politics  of  Race. 

An  in-depth  survey  of  the  major  political  responses  on 
the  part  of  minority  racial  groups  in  the  U.S.  to  condi- 
tions of  deprivation  and  inequality.  The  course  considers 
the  integrationist-assimilationist  movements,  including 
material  on  electoral  politics,  black  nationalist  and  sepa- 
ratist movements,  and  rebellions.  These  movements  are 
looked  at  from  a  broad  historical  perspective.  The  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  them  are  also  considered  in  some 
depth. 

620.     Approaches  to  International  Relations. 
An  introduction  to  the  main  approaches  to  the  study  of 
international  relations:  systems  analysis;  power  analysis; 
decision-making  analysis;  and  game  theory. 

627.     International  Organization. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international 
political  organization  plus  a  study  of  proposals  and  at- 
tempts toward  a  politically  organized  world.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  United  Nations. 

622.     International  Legal  Process. 

readings,  lectures  and  research  on  the  functioning  of  the 
legal  structures  in  the  international  political  process  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  relations  between  politics  and 
the  law. 

625.  American  Foreign  Policy. 

A  study  of  both  the  domestic  and  international  source, 
content,  and  consequences  of  United  States  efforts  ei- 
ther to  influence  or  adopt  itself  to  other  states  behavior. 

626.  International  Conflict. 
Prerequisite:  POL  620. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  source,  types  and  reso- 
lutions of  international  conflict  situations.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crisis,  intervention,  and 
war. 

630.     Western  European  Political  Systems. 
Politics  and  process  in  Western  European  political  sys- 
tems. Emphasis  will  be  focused  on  comparative  analysis 
with  examples  drawn  from  the  full  range  of  European 
parliamentary  democracies. 

637.     Social  Change  and  Political  Development. 
A  systematic  examination  of  the  factors  that  account  for 
the  movement  of  nations  from  underdeveloped  to  devel- 
oped status. 

632.  Communist  Political  Systems. 

An  analysis  of  political  processes,  ideology,  and  change 
in  the  USSR,  Yugoslavia,  and  mainland  China.  Compara- 
tive analysis  will  be  made  of  the  nature  of  these  systems 
for  and  understanding  of  contemporary  communism. 

633.  Comparative  Eastern  European  Political  Systems. 
A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Eastern 
Europe  (excluding  the  USSR).  While  emphasis  is  placed 
on  post-1944  developments,  attention  is  given  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  systems  between  the  world  wars. 

634.  Latin  American  Political  Systems. 

A  comparative  analysis  of  the  political  systems  of  Central 
and  South  America  with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of 
political  stability,  conflict,  revolution,  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  modernization. 

637.     The  Politics  of  Violence. 

A  comparative  examination  of  political  violence  in  vari- 
ous forms  such  as  revolution,  revolt,  riot,  demonstration, 


terrorism,  and  coup  d'etat.  Violence  is  related  to  politi- 
cal, historical,  socio-economic,  and  psych-cultural  fac- 
tors. 

638.  African  Political  Systems. 

A  structural-functional  analysis  of  the  new  African  states 
with  special  emphasis  on  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

639.  Far  Eastern  Political  Systems. 

A  study  of  social  structure,  political  culture,  and  political 
dynamics  of  the  Far  Eastern  systems  with  emphasis  on 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

641.  Principles  of  Public  Administration. 

A  study  of  administrative  organization,  relationships,  and 
controls  in  the  United  States  with  emphasis  on  national 
public  administration.  Emphasis  is  given  to  current  re- 
search in  organization,  personnel,  and  budgeting. 

642.  Public  Personnel  Administration. 

A  study  of  public  personnel  systems  in  the  U.S.  with 
major  concentration  on  the  national  civil  service  system. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  current  research  in  the  areas 
of  leadership,  informal  organization,  motivation,  and 
small  group  theory. 

643.  Public  Financial  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  budgeting  process,  preparation  and  en- 
actment of  the  budget,  financial  accountability  and  the 
audit. 

644.  Government  and  Business. 

Economic  bases  and  guidelines  for  government,  inter- 
vention; the  policy  of  maintaining  competition;  role  of 
anti-trust  policy  in  a  private  enterprise  economy;  charac- 
ter and  limitations  of  the  law. 

645.  Comparative  Administration. 

A  study  of  the  administrative  systems  of  both  developed 
and  underdeveloped  state  with  particular  emphasis  on 
how  the  general  culture  of  a  state  affects  its  administra- 
tion. Attention  given  to  Western  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  Far  East. 

646.  Government  Organization  and  Administrative 
Theory. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  theories  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration.  Special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  institutional,  behavioral,  and  psychological 
theories. 

649.     Personnel  Problems  in  Public  Agencies. 
Provides  in-depth  treatment  of  selected  problems   in 
public  personnel  administration,  using  case  studies  and 
other  vehicles  to  simulate  realistic  situations  encoun- 
tered in  public  agencies. 

657.     Policy  Analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  two  graduate  courses. 

An  analysis  of  major  policy  decisions,  in  the  areas  of  civil 

rights,  welfare,  and  regulation  of  the  economy,  focusing 

on  their  impact  on  the  environment  and  the  political 

system.  Also  studies  in  the  discrepancy  between  policy 

outputs  and  political  outcomes. 

652.     The  Executive  Function  in  Political  Systems. 
A  survey  of  the  organization,  functions,  and  actions  of 
the  American   presidency,  state  governorships,  and  of 
city  mayors. 

669.     Urban  Affairs  and  Problems. 
Local  governments  within  urbanized  and  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  studied  as  components  of  the  total  political 
system.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  problems  gener- 
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ated  by  an  urbanized  society  and  the  various  solutions 
utilized. 

677.  Federalism-Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  American  federal  system  will  be  studied  as  it  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  the  total  political  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  on  inter- 
governmental relations  within  the  United  States  as  co- 
mpared to  other  federalist  countries. 

683.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
interpretation  and  practice  in  the  United  States  through 
decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

684.  American  Constitutional  Law. 

A  continuation  of  Political  Science  683  with  emphasis  on 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

688.     judicial  Behavior  and  Modern  jurisprudence. 
The  court  system  will  be  studied  as  a  component  of  the 
total  political  system.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  theoretical 
and  statistical  approaches  to  the  study  of  American  and 
foreign  courts. 

659.     Administrative  Law. 

This  course  stresses  the  legal  principles  and  practical 
doctrines  involved  in  the  work  of  administrative  trib- 
unals vested  with  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-judicial  pow- 
ers, or  both. 

697.     American  Government  and  Politics  Seminar. 

694.     Comparative  Government. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  politics  de- 
signed for  the  student  offering  comparative  political  stu- 
dies as  a  field  of  concentration. 

807.  Scope  and  Method  in  Political  Science. 

An  examination  of  basic  scientific  methods,  broadly  de- 
fined, to  include  problems  of  definition,  concept  forma- 
tion, hypothesis  testing,  explanation  and  prediction,  and 
theory  construction. 

802.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Political  Research. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  critical  analysis  of  research  problems  in  political  sci- 
ence which  are  susceptible  to  the  use  of  quantitative 
techniques. 

803.  Interdisciplinary  Theory  in  Political  Science. 
Prerequisite:  POL  801  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
This  course  highlights  the  contributions  made  to  the  stu- 
dy of  human  behavior  in  politics  by  theoretical  ap- 
proaches developed  in  the  other  behavioral  and  social 
sciences.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  (1)  role  theory, 
(2)  personality  theory,  (3)  psychology  of  adjustments,  (4) 
the  attitude  change  literature,  (5)  utility-maximizing 
models  of  human  behavior,  (6)  organization  theory,  (7) 
reductionism,  (8)  communication  theory,  and  (9)  theo- 
ries of  social  conflict. 

808.  Empirical  Political  Theory. 
Prerequisite:  POL  801. 

This  course  provides  a  critical  examination  of  the  princi- 
ple empirically  oriented  models  and  theories  used  in 
political  science.  The  works  of  major  empirical  political 
theorists  will  be  reviewed. 

810.     Seminar  in  Political  Behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor  and  graduate  stand- 
ing. 

An  examination  of  concepts  theories  and  methods  in 
micro  level  political  analysis. 


81 1a,b.     Political  Opinion,  Electoral  Behavior,  and  Politi- 
cal Participation.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  research  seminar  on  political  opinion  and  voting  be- 
havior, with  emphasis  on  psychological,  social,  and  polit- 
ical determinants.  Techniques  of  survey  research  are  also 
covered. 

813.  Research  in  Political  Parties  and  Interest  Groups. 
Prerequisites:  POL  610  or  613,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  research  seminar  dealing  with  cross-national  analysis 
theory  and  research  on  political  parties  and  interest 
groups,  in  terms  of  their  functions  in  the  political  system, 
influence  on  public  policy,  and  internal  operation. 

814.  Research  in  the  Legislative  Process. 
Prerequisites:  POL  614  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Theory  and  research  in  comparative  legislative  institu- 
tions and  behavior  among  nations  and  localities,  with 
emphasis  on  parties,  committees,  recruitment  and  so- 
cialization, decision-making,  and  linkages  to  other  el- 
ements of  the  political  system.  Distinctive  methods 
available  include  roll-call  analysis,  examination  of  com- 
mittees as  social  systems,  and  use  of  election  data. 

815.  Metropolitan  Fiscal  Problems. 

An  examination  of  public  economy  of  metropolitan  are- 
as and  an  intensive  study  of  selected  special  metropoli- 
tan fiscal  problems  in  the  areas  of  public  expenditures, 
revenues  and  fiscal  administration. 

816.  Political  Leadership  and  Elites. 
Prerequisite:  POL  801. 

This  research  seminar  will  focus  on  the  personal  attrib- 
utes, career  characteristics,  and  political  attitudes  of  gov- 
ernmental and  political  party  leaders.  Attention  will  also 
be  given  to  the  behaviors,  relationships,  and  processes 
which  constitute  the  phenomenon  of  political  leader- 
ship. Several  models  for  the  study  of  political  leadership 
and  elites  will  be  examined. 

816X.  Research  Seminar  in  National  Security. 
Reading  and  research  on  theory  and  practical  aspects  of 
selected  national  security  topics  such  as  national  security 
organization,  strategic  planning  and  policy  processes, 
strategic  alternatives,  alliances  in  the  nuclear  age,  and 
problems  of  insurgency. 

817.  Political  Socialization  and  Recruitment. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  research  seminar  focuses  on  the  development  of 
political  attitudes  and  behavior,  in  mass  publics,  which 
are  critical  supports  of  all  political  systems.  Comparisons 
across  cultures  will  show  the  relevance  of  environmental 
factors. 

820.  Reading  and  Research  in  International  Politics. 
An  advanced  seminar  on  the  major  approaches  to  the 
study  of  international  relations:  systems  analysis,  power 
analysis,  decision-making  analysis  and  game  theory. 

821.  Reading  and  Research  in  International  Organiza- 
tion. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  principles,  structure,  and 
practices  of  international  governmental  organizations. 

822.  International  Legal  Processes. 

An  advanced  seminar  designed  to  provide  intensive  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  instruction  and  research  for  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  theory,  principles  and  current 
problems  in  the  development  of  international  law. 
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823.  International  Conflict. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  international  relations  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  inter- 
national relations,  including  the  sources  of  conflict,  the 
types  of  conflict,  and  the  resolution  of  conflict  situations. 

824.  International  Integration  and  Supranationalism. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  international  relations  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  proposals,  possibilities,  and  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  transformation  of  the  sovereign  state  sys- 
tem, by  integration  and  supranationalism  into  a  more 
stable  world  order. 

825.  Foreign  Policy. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  international  relations  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  both  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional sources,  content,  and  consequences  of  a  state's 
efforts  either  to  influence,  or  to  adapt  itself,  to  other 
states'  behavior. 

830.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Systems  Analysis. 
Prerequisite:  POL  694  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  detailed  examination  and  critique  of  the  major  theo- 
retical approaches  to  the  comparative  study  of  political 
systems,  the  methodology  of  comparative  research,  and 
the  issues  of  data  collection  and  analysis. 

831.  Readings  and  Research  in  Comparative  Political 
Systems. 

A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group 
instruction  for  graduate  students  interested  in  intensive 
study  of  selected  special  problems  in  the  comparative 
study  of  political  systems. 

832. Political  Development  and  Social  Change. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Directed  readings  and  research  in  the  theory  of  creating 
integrated,  viable,  modernizing  political  systems  in  a 
world  of  economic  inequalities.  The  focus  is  on  the  kinds 
of  political  institutions  that  can  help  manage  the  social 
stress  of  racial,  ethnic,  cultural,  social,  economic,  techno- 
logical and  ideological  diversity. 

847.  Readings  and  Problems  in  Public  Administration. 
A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group 
instruction  for  graduate  students  interested  in  advanced 
problems  in  public  administration. 

842.  Seminar  in  Selected  Problems  in  Public  Personnel 
Administration. 

Deals  with  the  development  of  the  collective  negotia- 
tions movement.  Stresses  analysis  of  key  policy  issues, 
such  as  bargaining  rights  and  the  use  of  the  strike  weap- 
on. Considers  alternative  procedures  for  resolving  con- 
flict between  public  employees  and  management. 

843.  Seminar  in  Public  Budgeting. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  detailed  examination  of  methods  and  research  in  pub- 
lic budgeting  in  the  policy  and  decision-making  proc- 
esses. Both  the  practice  and  theory  of  budgeting  are 
examined.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  concept  of 
the  Planning-Programming-Budgeting  System  and  its  im- 
plications for  governmental  operations. 


845.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Public  Administration.  5- 
10  hours. 

Research  oriented  seminar  for  advanced  students  in  po- 
litical science.  A  comparative  analysis  of  administrative 
structures  and  processes  in  different  cultural  and  politi- 
cal settings. 

846.  Seminar  in  Government  Organization  and  Admin- 
istrative Theory. 

Prerequisites:  POL  646  or  permission  of  instructor. 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  or  group 
research  on  various  theories  of  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  public  administration  as  they  relate  to  the 
study  of  government  organizations.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  design  of  appropriate  research  focus- 
ing on  the  institutional  and  behavioral  elements  of  or- 
ganization. 

847.  Seminar  in  Information  Processing  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  and  group 
study  of  the  human  organization  as  an  information  sys- 
tem and  is  aimed  at  the  application  of  current  informa- 
tion theories,  methods,  and  practices  to  the  study  of 
governmental  organizational  behavior. 

868.  Seminar  in  Urban  Politics. 

An  advanced  study  of  politics  in  urban  communities. 
Topics  provide  government  organization,  community 
power  structures,  urban  political  organizations,  and  se- 
lected problems  in  urban  government. 

869.  Politics  of  Sub-National  Units. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  research  seminar  dealing  with  subnational  political 
systems,  with  emphasis  on  environmental  variables,  po- 
litical system  variables,  and  policy  outputs.  Units  of  anal- 
ysis include  stated,  urban  and  rural  communities,  and 
provinces. 

875.  Systems  of  Political  Philosophy.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  POL  685-686  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  writings  of  a  leading  politi- 
cal philosopher,  aimed  at  seeing  how  the  elements  of  his 
thought  form  a  comprehensive  and  unified  view  of  polit- 
ical life.  The  men  to  be  studied  from  year  to  year  will 
include  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli, 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  Marx,  and  Nietzche. 
Classic  works  in  American  thought  such  as  The  Federal- 
ist, will  also  be  considered. 

876.  Problems  on  Political  Philosophy.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  status. 

A  study  of  selected  problems  in  political  philosophy.  The 
problems  include  the  nature  of  justice;  the  functions  of 
government;  the  grounds  of  legitimate  authority;  the 
scope  of  individual  rights;  the  foundations  of  democratic 
government;  political  obilgation,  civil  disobedience,  and 
revolution,  the  meaning  of  responsibility;  views  of  hu- 
man nature  and  their  political  relevance. 

877.  Recent  Political  Thought. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  important  and  influential  political  theories  of 
recent  times,  including  ideologies  and  scientific  theories 
as  well  as  contributions  to  political  philosophy.  The  aim 
will  be  to  understand  both  the  approaches  to  political 
theory  that  have  emerged  in  the  contemporary  period 
and  the  alternative  interpretations  that  have  emerged  in 
the  contemporary  period  and  the  alternative  interpreta- 
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tions  that  have  been  given  of  contemporary  man  and 
society. 

878.  Epistemological  Foundations  of  Political  Inquiry. 
Prerequisites:  POL  801  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  at  the  advanced  level  of  alternative  methods  of 
political  inquiry  and  the  assumptions  about  human 
knowledge  and  scientific  methodology  that  underlie 
them.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  political  philosophy 
as  a  method  of  inquiry,  not  on  the  substantive  problems 
with  which  it  deals,  and  on  its  relationship  to  other  me- 
thods now  prevalent  in  the  discipline  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

879.  Readings  and  Research  in  Political  Philosophy.  5- 
10  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Independent  study  of  selected  problems  or  works  in  po- 
litical philosophy. 

881.  Political  Participation. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  graduate  research  and  readings  seminar  on  compara- 
tive political  participation  with  emphasis  on  ordinary 
citizens.  The  degrees,  modes,  directions,  and  conse- 
quences as  well  as  conditions  of  participation  will  be 
discussed  in  reference  to  political,  structural,  cultural, 
psychological,  and  sociological  factors. 

882.  Comparative  Judicial  Processes. 
Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing. 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  judiciary.  A  major  focus 
is  the  role  that  constitutional  courts  can  and  do  play  in 
various  types  of  political  systems.  Specific  problem  areas 
will  be  designated  by  the  instructor. 


883.  Problems  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  provide  individual  or  small  group 
instruction  for  graduate  students  who  are  interested  in 
an  intensive  study  of  special  problems  of  American  gov- 
ernment. 

884.  Problems  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the 
United  States. 

See  883  above. 

885.  Readings  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Georgia. 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
This  course  is  designed  to  provide  individual  instruction 
for  graduate  students  in  an  intensive  study  of  special 
problems  of  Georgia  government. 

886.  Reading  and  Research  in  Problems  of  Government 
in  Georgia. 

887.  Public  Policy  Seminar.  5-10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Research  seminar  on  the  major  theoretical  approaches  to 
decision-making  in  substantive  public  policy.  The  choice 
of  the  substantive  issues  to  be  studied  will  be  tailored  to 
student's  needs.  For  example,  each  student  in  the  semi- 
nar could  study  the  policy-making  process  in  a  different 
issue  area,  or  the  seminar  could  focus  on  a  different  issue 
area  each  quarter.  Examples  of  substantive  areas  which 
would  be  covered  are  military  policy  and  social  welfare 
policy. 

920.  Special  Problems  in  Political  Science.  5-10  hours. 
A  research/problems  course  designed  for  students  for 
advanced  graduate  standing.  Students  must  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  four  courses  in  the  general  area  in 
which  he  selects  his  major  topic. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 
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POULTRY 
SCIENCE 


M.  C.  McCartney 

(Livestock-Poultry  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Poultry  Science  offers  excellent  op- 
portunities for  graduate  study  for  qualified  students  with 
degrees  in  biology,  chemistry,  economics  and  poultry 
science.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph. 
D.  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  poultry  products, 
nutrition,  genetics,  physiology,  production  economics 
and  diseases  and  parasites.  Facilities  for  graduate  training 
include  laboratories  with  the  latest  equipment  for  stu- 
dies in  lipid  and  mineral  metabolism,  environmental  and 
reproductive  physiology,  physiological  and  population 
genetics  and  in  avian  diseases  and  parasites. 

Equipment  is  available  for  electrophoretic  and  chro- 
matographic separation,  fractionation  procedures,  and 
use  of  radioactive  isotopes,  including  a  whole  body 
counter.  Specialized  equipment  includes:  liquid  scintil- 
lation detectors,  infrared,  ultraviolet  and  dual  spectrom- 
eters, ultracentrifuge,  amino  acid  analyzer,  gas-liquid 
chromatograph,  special  isolators  for  gnotobiotic  studies 
and  numerous  other  modern  instruments. 

Experimental  poultry  facilities  are  also  available  for 
studies  where  large  numbers  of  birds  are  required  for 
research  in  the  various  areas  of  specialization  in  the 
graduate  program,  including  a  controlled  temperature 
house  for  work  in  environmental  physiology. 

Superior  students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  gradu- 
ate assistantships  and  fellowships  which  are  available 
through  the  department. 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

The  800  numbered  courses  in  nutrition  are  listed  in  the 
offerings  of  animal  nutrition. 

607.     Avian  Physiology.  (Mr.  Huston.) 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  240,  Poultry  380. 
A  study  of  physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  excre- 
tion, metabolism,  and  the  nervous  system  of  the  fowl 
with  emphasis  on  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.  (Of- 
fered spring  quarter.) 

605.     Advanced  Poultry  Breeding.  (Mr.  Washburn.) 
Prerequisite:  Genetics  358,  Poultry  372. 
The  development  of  practical  poultry  breeding  programs 
with  a  sound  genetical  background.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  mode  of  inheritance  and  relative  heritability  of  vari- 


ous characteristics  of  economic  importance  and  criteria 
for  effective  selection  toward  their  improvement. 

636.  Ruminant  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  636.) 

637.  Monogastric  Nutrition.  (See  Animal  Nutrition  637.) 

760.  Advanced  Poultry  Science  and  Practice.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
An  advanced  course  designed  to  provide  current  infor- 
mation on  poultry  genetics  and  physiology,  nutrition, 
environment,  market  products  technology,  health  and 
economics.  Graduate  credit  limited  to  those  students  in 
professional  degree  programs.  (Offered  summer  quar- 
ter.) 

806.  Physiology  of  Avian  Reproduction.  (Mr.  Huston.) 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  380  and  Chemistry  240. 
A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  biological  aspects  of 
avian  reproduction.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and 
mastery  of  techniques  will  be  utilized  in  the  working  of 
problems  in  reproduction  in  the  domestic  fowl.  (Offered 
summer  quarter.) 

808.  Parasitic  Diseases  of  Poultry  (Mr.  Reid.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  372  or  equivalent. 

An  intensive  study  of  life  histories  and  ecological  factors 
useful  in  control  of  poultry  parasites.  (Offered  winter 
quarter.) 

809.  Poultry  Diseases  and  Parasites.  (See  Medical  Mi- 
crobiology 809.) 

870.     Poultry  Seminar.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Three  5-hour  courses  in  poultry  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Reading,  reports  and  discussions  of  problems  related  to 
the  field  of  poultry.  One  hour  credit  per  quarter.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  total  of  five  quarter  hours  credit.  Required 
of  all  graduate  students  in  poultry.  (Offered  winter  quar- 
ter.) 

812.  Scientific  Writing  and  Literature  Searching.  (Mr. 
Reid.) 

Prerequisite:  Student  must  be  in  program  related  to  life 
sciences. 

After  a  review  of  available  library  literature,  manual  and 
computer  methods  of  literature  searching  will  be  em- 
ployed on  a  topic  selected  by  the  student.  A  primary 
research  paper,  a  review  paper  or  a  project  proposal  will 
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be  organized,  written  and  edited  with  a  full  bibliography         851852,  853.     Problems  in  Poultry  Science.  5  hours  each, 
on  a  topic  selected  with  the  aid  of  the  major  professor.         gaff )  ^  ^  pou|try  ^ 

(Offered  summer  and  fall  quarters.)  Uon    genetics,  phys.ology,  products,  pathology,  parasi- 

830.     Parasitology  Seminars.  (See  Zoology  830.)  tology  and  production  economics. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Charles  L.  Darby 

(Psychology  Building,  North  Campus) 

Graduate  work  in  psychology  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree is  offered  in  biopsychology,  clinical  psychology, 
counseling  psychology,  educational  psychology,  social 
psychology,  measurement  and  human  differences,  and 
experimental  psychology.  The  latter  program  allows  spe- 
cialization in  perceptual  processes,  learning  and  per- 
formance, and  developmental  psychology.  The  program 
in  clinical  psychology  is  approved  by  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association.  The  biopsychology  program  per- 
mits a  student  to  concentrate  in  physiological  - 
comparative,  sensory  processes  or  primatology,  the  latter 
in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  anthropology.  An 
M.S.  degree  program  in  general  psychology  is  offered 
only  as  preparation  for  doctoral  work.  One  foreign  lan- 
guage is  required. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  in  psychology  include 
psychophysiological  and  psycho-acoustics  laboratories, 
a  psychological  clinic  providing  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic services,  an  evaluation  and  testing  center,  small 
group  and  other  social  psychology  laboratories,  exten- 
sive human  and  animal  research  facilities,  an  electro- 
encephalography laboratory  for  computer  analysis  of 
evoked  potential  responses,  a  departmental  computer 
terminal,  the  University  Computer  Center,  the  Yerkes 
Regional  Primate  Research  Center,  and  a  Research  and 
Training  Center  for  Mental  Retardation.  Other  research 
opportunities  are  offered  in  the  Institute  for  Behavioral 
Research. 

The  Yerkes  Regional  Primate  Research  Center  partic- 
ipates in  a  cooperative  program  with  the  Departments  of 
Psychology  and  Anthropology  of  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia to  provide  training  in  the  area  of  primatology.  Gradu- 
ate students  from  the  University  of  Georgia  not  only 
have  the  general  privilege  of  applying  for  permission  to 
conduct  research  using  the  Yerkes  facilities,  but  may  re- 
ceive instruction  from  Yerkes  faculty  members  with  ad- 
junct University  of  Georgia  appointments,  and  attend 
classes  conducted  using  the  Yerkes  facilities.  Divisions  of 
the  Primate  Center  include  active  research  programs  in: 
immunology,  histochemistry  and  muscle  pathology,  re- 
productive biology,  behavior,  neurophysiology,  neu- 
roanatomy,   neurohistochemistry,   veterinary   medicine 


and  pathology.  Facilities  include:  a  research  library,  pho- 
tography laboratory,  medical  illustration  center,  shops 
and  animal  colonies  on  the  Emory  campus  and  field  sta- 
tion which  include  the  world's  largest  collection  of  great 
apes  plus  many  other  nonhuman  primates. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  applicants  for  graduate  study 
in  psychology  are  accepted  to  begin  only  in  the  fall  quar- 
ter. Prospective  students  who  desire  financial  aid  should 
submit  complete  applications  to  the  Graduate  School  by 
February  15th. 

604.  History  of  Psychology.  (Mr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Wil- 
banks.) 

Prerequisite:  Five  additional  hours  credit  in  senior  divi- 
sion courses  in  psychology. 

An  overview  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  recent 
systematic  development. 

605.  Systems  of  Psychology.  (Mr.  Fincher  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mock.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  604. 

An  investigation  of  the  theoretical  systems  in  psychology 
since  1880,  with  emphasis  upon  the  types  of  research 
which  these  systems  have  produced. 

606.  Psychology  of  Aging.  (Mr.  Barry.) 

A  survey  of  psychology  as  it  is  related  to  aging;  the  focus 
is  on  age-related  changes  in  behavior. 

607.  Humanistic  Psychology.  (Mr.  Hammes.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  upper  division  courses  in  psychology 
or  equivalent. 

As  the  "Third  Force"  in  psychology,  humanistic  psychol- 
ogy includes  the  study  of  self-theory,  being-psychology, 
and  contributions  of  the  humanities  to  psychology. 

609.     Psychology  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Hammes.) 
Psychological  aspects  of  religion.  Perceptual,  intellectu- 
al, linguistic,  emotional,  and  intrapersonal  dimensions  of 
the  religious  experience  will  be  studied. 

672.  Clinical  Psychology:  Behavior  Modification  I.  (Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Cheney.) 

This  course  will  cover  various  counter-conditioning  ap- 
proaches to  the  modification  of  deviant  behavior  includ- 
ing systematic  desensitization  and  aversive  conditioning 
techniques. 
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675.  Clinical  Psychology:  Behavior  Modification  //.(Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Cheney.) 

This  course  will  cover  various  social  learning  and  cogni- 
tive approaches  to  the  modification  of  deviant  behavior, 
including  modeling  and  role  playing.  In  addition  it  will 
focus  on  the  application  of  basic  principles  from  social 
psychology  to  the  modification  of  deviant  behavior,  in- 
cluding attitude  change  processes. 

674.  Psychology  of  Personnel.  (Mr.  Hammock  and  Mr. 
Lissitz.) 

A  survey  of  the  entire  area  of  personnel  psychology  ap- 
plied to  the  fields  of  business  industry  and  government. 

675.  Psychometrics.  (Mr.  Owens.) 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  an  introduction  to 
the  essentials  of  psychological  testing  with  experience  in 
administering,  scoring,  and  interpreting  tests  including 
those  of  scholastic  achievement,  mental  ability,  scholas- 
tic aptitude,  interest  and  personality. 

676.  Individual,  Psychological  Testing:  Wechsler  Intelli- 
gence Scale  Method.  (Miss  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Osborne.) 
Training  in  the  administration,  scoring,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Wechsler  scales.  A  minimum  competency  in 
the  use  of  these  scales  for  both  children  and  adults  is 
required  but  the  major  part  of  the  practical  work  may  be 
in  the  age  range  selected  by  the  student. 

677.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Psychology.  (Mr. 
Lissitz.) 

A  survey  of  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  prob- 
lems of  psychology.  Includes  approaches  such  as  game 
theory,  information  theory,  scaling,  signal  detection  the- 
ory, and  mathematical  learning  theory. 

622.  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology.  5  hours. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  PSY  658  and  661. 

Research  design  and  planning  in  psychology. 

623.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
clinical  work.  (Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Mitchell.) 

The  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  illness  and 
maladjustment,  including  mental  deficiency,  and  antiso- 
cial behavior.  The  course  is  planned  especially  for  stu- 
dents going  into  clinical  psychology,  medicine,  nursing, 
social  work,  or  special  types  of  educational  work. 

640.  (Sociology)  Social  Psychology:  Attitude  Measure- 
ment. (Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Rosen,  Mr.  Tesser,  Mr.  Lissitz.) 
Theories  and  methods  of  construction  of  attitude  scales. 
This  will  consist  of  an  examination  of  the  assumptions 
and  procedures  involved  in  the  Thurstone,  Likert,  and 
Guttman  scaling  techniques. 

650.  (Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology)  Language  De- 
velopment. 

Prerequisite:  Education  304  or  equivalent  and  Psycholo- 
gy 408. 

Processes  of  reception,  integration,  and  expression  of 
symbolic  information;  nature  and  effects  of  linguistic 
symbolism  on  personal  development  and  behavior;  and 
language  development  norms. 

657.     Theories  of  Personality.(  Staff.) 
The  biological  and  psychological  foundations  of  person- 
ality will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will   be  placed  on  the 
integrative  aspects  of  personality. 

652.      Theories  of  Motivation.  (Mr.  Allen.) 
Cognitive  and  neurological  theories  of  motivation.  Cur- 
rent experimental  research  in  the  area  of  motivation. 


655.  Individual  Differences.  (Mr.  Owens.) 

The  nature  and  interrelationships  of  psychological  traits; 
the  relationships  between  behavioral  and  structural 
characteristics;  theories  of  constitutional  types;  the  dis- 
tribution of  individual  differences. 

654.     Psychology  of  Values.  (Mr.  Hammes.) 
Original  readings  on  topics  such  as  the  contemporary 
value  crisis,  standardized  value  scales  and  inventories, 
value  system  criteria,  sources  of  values,  and  the  future  of 
value  systems. 

656.  Psychology  of  Sensation.  (Mr.  Proenza.) 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  neuronal  mechanisms 
underlying  sensory  experience.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  relationship  between  structure  and  function;  labora- 
tory demonstrations  and  experiments  are  provided. 

657.  Psychology  of  Perception.  (Mr.  Hazen.) 

The  phenomena  of  perception  are  investigated.  Empiri- 
cal and  experimental  demonstrations  are  conducted,  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  various  theories  of  perception. 

658.  Statistics  in  Psychological  Research.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  in  descrip- 
tive and  sampling  statistics.  Applications  of  statistics  in 
psychological  research. 

659.  Mental  Hygiene.  (Staff.) 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  mental  hygiene  prob- 
lems, especially  of  children  and  adolescents;  problems  of 
different  stages  of  maturation;  adjustments  in  the  home, 
school,  and  group. 

667.     Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  658. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  experimental  techniques  and 

methods  of  experimental  work.  Especially  designed  for 

the  student  who  desires  to  learn  scientific  method  in 

psychology. 

664.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Rosen,  Mr.  Tesser.) 

This  course  includes  ethics  in  social  research;  social  fac- 
tors in  perception;  attitude  formation  and  change;  cog- 
nitive theories;  group  structure  and  process;  ideology 
and  personality;  and  social  motivation. 

665.  Methods  and  Practices  in  Clinical  Psychology. 
(Staff.) 

Instruction  in  diagnostic  evaluations,  psychological 
treatment,  and  clinical  research.  Observation  of  the 
functioning  of  different  disciplines  in  a  mental  hospital 
setting. 

666.  (Speech)  Psychology  of  Speech.  (Mr.  Freshley.) 
Prerequisite:  Speech  108  and  Psy.  101  and  two  senior 
division  courses  in  speech,  classics,  psychology,  or  Eng- 
lish. 

A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon:  the 
use  of  symbols,  the  speech  personality,  emotional  re- 
actions and  higher  mental  processes  in  speech,  psycho- 
logical studies  of  language  and  vocal  and  visual 
symbolism. 

672.  (Education)  Programmed  Instruction.  (Mr.  Ham- 
mock.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  or  Education  304. 
A  study  of  the  theory,  evaluation  and  writing  techniques 
of  programmed  instruction  with  practice  in  writing  a 
program. 
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674  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  (Mr.  Harri- 
son.) 

Prerequisite  At  least  one  course  in  psychology  or  a  rela- 
ted field. 

A  (  ntical  study  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  psychology  such  as  the  behavioral, 
the  psycho-analytic,  the  phenomenological,  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  such  problematic  areas  as  the  nature 
and  validation  of  psychological  concepts,  laws  and  theo- 
ries, and  knowledge  of  other  minds. 

680.     Physiological  Psychology.  (Mr.  Isaac.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biology. 

Behavior  is  viewed  as  the  integration  of  the  morphologi- 
cal, physiological,  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  or- 
ganism. Emphasis  is  placed  mainly  on  the  relationship 
between  the  internal  environment  and  such  behaviors  as 
food  intake  control;  mating  behavior;  neural  action; 
emotion;  etc 

657.     Comparative  Psychology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  biology. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  behavior  of  the  amoeba 
and  the  animal  series  to  man.  The  integration  of  struc- 
ture, physiological  processes  and  behavior  are  emphasiz- 
ed throughout  the  course,  resulting  in  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  adjustment  process. 

697.     Foundations  of  Behavior  I.  (Mr.  Bunnell,  Mr.  Pea- 
cock and  Mr.  Thomas.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  physiological  and  comparative  psychology. 

692.  Foundations  of  Behavior  II.  (Mr.  Mulligan,  Mr.  Wil- 
banks,  Mr.  Proenza.) 

An  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  sensation  and  perception. 

767.     (Business  Administration)  Behavioral  Theory  and 
Marketing.  (Mr.  Eakin.) 
Prerequisite:  Marketing  360. 

The  psychology  of  decision  formation  and  action  are 
analyzed  in  relation  to  the  motives,  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations of  consumer  and  businessman  that  contribute  to 
the  marketing  process. 

782.  (Business  Administration)  Personnel  Measure- 
ment. (Mr.  Finn.) 

A  study  of  quantitative  methods  applicable  to  the  meas- 
urement of  personnel  and  their  work  behavior  in  the 
business  setting;  methods  of  evaluating  job  performance 
and  program  effectiveness. 

786.  (Business  Administration)  Principles  of  Compen- 
sation and  Incentives.  (Mr.  Finn.) 

A  study  of  job  evaluation  and  other  procedures  that  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  sound  wage  and  salary  structure; 
problems  of  administration,  executive  compensation, 
and  financial  incentives. 

787.  (Business  Administration)  Work  and  Efficiency. 
(Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Leonard.) 

Human  factors  in  relation  to  work  and  equipment  de- 
sign; principles  of  work  measurement. 

788.  (Business  Administration)  Personnel  Selection  and 
Placement.  (Mr.  Finn.) 

Prerequisite:  Management  782. 

A  study  of  methods  applicable  to  the  development  of 
valid  standards  of  personnel  selection  and  placement 
with  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  the  personal  inter- 
view, and  other  kinds  of  personal  data. 


800.     Seminar  in  Psychology.  5-15  hours.  (Staff.) 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  examine  current  topics 

and  new  developments  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

804.  Animal  Learning.  (Mr.  Peacock.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Techniques  and  problems  in  the  use  of  infra-human  sub- 
jects in  the  study  of  the  learning  process.  Classical  and 
instrumental  conditioning,  discrimination  learning,  and 
related  methods  are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

805.  Theories  of  Learning.  (Staff.) 

An  analysis  of  the  major  theories  of  learning  current 
among  research  psychologists. 

806.  Vision.  (Mr.  Mulligan,  Mr.  Proenza.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  656. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  major  phenomena  of  vi- 
sion. 

807.  Audition.  (Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Wilbanks.) 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  656. 

Theories  of  hearing  and  their  experimental  bases  are  ex- 
amined in  detail,  along  with  demonstrations  of  ex- 
perimental techniques  in  the  area. 

808.  Nature  of  Sensitivity.  (Mr.  Mulligan,  Mr.  Wilbanks, 
Mr.  Proenza.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  656. 

Animal  orientation,  animal  communication,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  sensory-perceptual  systems  are  studied. 

809.  Cutaneous,  Orienting,  and  Chemical  Sensitivity. 
(Mr.  Mulligan  and  Mr.  Wilbanks.) 

A  study  of  the  cutaneous,  orienting,  and  chemical  senses. 

870.  Seminar  in  Humanistic  Psychology.  (Mr.  Hammes.) 
Original  readings  in  "Third  Force"  psychology  by  repre- 
sentatives such  as  Fromm,  Maslow,  Rogers,  May,  and 
Frankl. 

812.  Group  Personality  Assessment  and  Research.  (Mr. 
Barry.) 

Prerequisite:  Measurement  and  personality  theory  cours- 
es. 

Problems  in  the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
multi-level  personality  test  batteries  for  varied  group  as- 
sessment and  selection  situations. 

813,  814.  Clinical  Procedures  in  Psychology:  Children. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
In  these  courses  clinical  cases  will  be  evaluated,  utilizing 
diagnostic  play,  standard  tests  and  interviews.  Students 
will  be  supervised  in  actual  case  contacts  and  in  the 
preparation  of  reports. 

877.  Language  Development.  (See  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology.) 

818.     Community  Psychology. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Research  frontiers  and  approaches  in  community  psy- 
chology,  rehabilitation,  and   social   welfare  areas.    In- 
cludes  research   planning   and   program   evaluation    in 
social  problem  areas. 

820a.     Classical  Conditioning.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  One  year  graduate  work  in  psychology. 
Analysis  of  Pavlovian  theories  and  procedures;  the  rein- 
terpretation  of  the  conditioned  reflex  phenomena  by 
Konorski  in  research  and  treatment  of  the  abnormal:  sali- 
vary and  motor  conditioning  of  animals. 
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820b.     Operant  Conditioning.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Theoretical  and  practical  approaches  to  the  assessment 
of  free-ongoing  behavior.  Laboratory  exercises  in  the  cir- 
cuitry and  logic  of  operant  conditioning  apparatus  and 
design  are  included. 

821A.     Human  Selective  Learning.  (Mr.  Noble.) 
Principles  of  nonverbal  multiple-choice  learning  in  man 
is  examined  under  five  headings:  task  complexity,  feed- 
back contingencies,  work  distribution,  transfer  of  train- 
ing, and  individual  and  group  differences. 

822A.  Verbal  Learning  Behavior:  Human  Memory.  (Mr. 
Hodge.) 

Prerequisite:  PSY  652. 

Current  research  and  theory  on  human  retention,  with 
emphasis  on  short-term  memory,  free  recall,  and  recog- 
nition memory. 

823a.     Classical  Perception.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  psychology. 
Discussion  of  classical  problem  areas  of  perception  (e.g. 
contour,  movement,  illusions)  with  emphasis  on  the  per- 
ceptual process  and  its  relations  to  other  psychological 
functions. 

823b.     Seminar  in  Contemporary  Perception.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  692,  823a,  or  equivalent. 
An  examination  of  contemporary  research  concerned 
with  detection,  recognition,  and  choice  processes. 

823c.     Organismic  Variables  in  Perception.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  823a  or  equivalent. 
Discussion  of  such  variables  as  body  state,  set,  and  moti- 
vation in  the  perceptual  process,  with  emphasis  on  the 
organismic  nature  of  perception. 

830.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology.  (Mr.  Thom- 
as.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  691  or  equivalent. 
Analysis  in  depth  of  basic  topics  in  physiological  psy- 
chology. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  functional  neuroana- 
tomy of  mammals  to  provide  understanding  of  systems 
for  neural  control  of  perception,  orientation,  motivation, 
learning,  and  complex  processes. 

831.  Advanced  Comparative  Psychology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  681,  691,  or  equivalent. 
Analysis  in  depth  of  basic  topics  in  comparative  psychol- 
ogy. Includes:  history;  relation  to  other  disciplines;  be- 
havior genetics;  ontogenetic  principles  and  processes; 
problems  in  the  comparative  study  of  complex  proc- 
esses. 

832.  Motivation,  Biological.  (Mr.  Peacock.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691. 

The  behavioral  and  physiological  bases  of  the  major  mo- 
tivational states,  including  hunger  and  thirst,  are  exam- 
ined. The  motivational  aspects  of  intracranial 
stimulation,  behavioral  periodicites,  and  other  current 
topics  are  considered. 

833.  Laboratory  Apprentice  in  Physiological  and  Com- 
parative Psychology.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  691. 

A  laboratory-tutorial  course  in  the  approaches  and  re- 
search methods  of  physiological  and  comparative  psy- 
chology. Maximum  credit  will  be  limited  to  25  hours, 
taken  under  various  instructors. 

839a.     Seminar  in  Physiological  Psychology.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  691. 

Designed  to  explore  in  depth  particular  problem  areas 


within  physiological  psychology.  May  be  taken  to  a  max- 
imum of  20  hours  credit.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  evalua- 
tion of  current  research  and  theory  and  students' 
development  of  original  research  ideas. 

839b.     Seminar  in  Comparative  Psychology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  691. 

Designed  to  explore  in  depth  particular  problem  areas 
within  comparative  psychology.  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  20  hours  credit.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  evaluation  of  current  research  and  theory  in  the  de- 
velopment of  research  ideas  by  the  student. 

840.  Instrumentation  in  Behavioral  Research.  (Mr.  Pea- 
cock.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Fundamentals  of  electronics  and  electronic  devices,  re- 
lay circuitry,  and  instrument  systems  related  to  behavior- 
al   research.    Laboratory    practice    in    the    design    and 
construction  of  frequently  used  apparatus. 

853.     Psychiatric  Methods.  3  hours.  (Mr.  Patterson.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Clinical  psychiatry  including  diagnostic  approach  and 
physical  and  psychotherapeutic  treatment  methods. 

867.     Psychophysics.  (Mr.  Hodge.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

An  examination  of  methods  and  appropriate  theories  to 

the  investigation  and  scaling  of  sensory  and  non-sensory 

stimulus  events.  Single  and  multidimensional  scales  are 

considered. 

863.     Nature  of  Psychological  Inquiry.  (Mr.  Hodge.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  658. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  theoretical  and  metho- 
dological foundations  of  psychological  research.  Prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  planning  of  experiments  and 
other  types  of  research. 

870.  Methods  for  Observing  Social  Interaction.  (Mr.  Ro- 
sen.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
A  course  designed  to  provide  a  first-hand  acquaintance, 
at  an  advanced  level,  with  representative  systematic  ob- 
servational approaches.  The  advantages  and  limitations 
of  observational  techniques  is  also  considered. 

871.  Theories  of  Attitude  Structure,  Formation,  and 
Change.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Tesser.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  664. 

A  comparative  examination  of  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  organization  and  formation  of  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
to  cognitive  consistency,  and  to  the  determinants  of  atti- 
tude stability  and  change. 

872.  Croup  Structure  and  Process.  (Mr.  Rosen.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  664. 

An  examination,  at  an  advanced  level,  of  situational  and 
individual  determinants  of  social  structure  and  interac- 
tion in  face-to-face  groups.  Various  theories  of  ex- 
change, equity,  power,  and  leadership  are  considered. 

879.  Advanced   Seminar    in    Social    Psychology.    5-15 
hours.  (Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Rosen,  Mr.  Tesser.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  664. 

Illustrative  topics  are:  social  motivation;  conformity;  so- 
cial power;  interpersonal  perception;  simulation  and 
mathematical  models  of  social  behavior;  and  vicarious 
learning. 

880.  Developmental  Psychology.  (Mr.  Smock.) 
Critical  survey  of  evidence  concerning  physical,  social, 
and  psychological  development  of  primates.  Special  em- 
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phasis  is  placed  on  comparative  analysis  for  understand- 
ing human  development. 

884      Personality  and  Social  Development.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent. 
Survey  of  literature  relevant  to  earlv  childhood  determi- 
nants and  developmental  processes  to  personality  and 
social  behavior.  Current  research,  theories  and  methodo- 
logical issues  are  emphasized. 

885.  Perceptual  Development.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent. 
Discussion  of  ontogenetic  changes  in  perception  and 
their  importance  for  other  cognitive  processes  with  em- 
phasis on  the  buildings  of  a  useful  developmental  theory. 

886.  Cognitive  Development.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  889  or  equivalent. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  current  research  on  problems, 
issues,  and  theories  relevant  to  the  development  of  com- 
plex cognitive  processes. 

887.  Theories  of  Psychological  Development.  (Staff) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  884,  885,  886  or  equivalent. 
Evaluation  of  the  logical  and  empirical  adequacies  of 
modern  theories  of  psychological  development  in  rela- 
tion to  selected  issues  relevant  to  theory  construction  in 
the  behavior  sciences. 

889.  Seminar  in  Developmental  Processes.  5-15  hours. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  10  hours  of  graduate  work  in  psychology. 
Study  of  current  topics  in  developmental  psychology. 
Emphasis  on  independent  study  and  research. 

890.  Research  in  Child  Development.  (See  Home  Eco- 
nomics.) 

892.  (Home  Economics)  Behavior  Problems  in  Children. 
(Miss  Sheerer.) 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  408,  Home  Economics  408,  or 
Education  452. 

The  child's  adjustment  to  his  environment  with  a  consid- 
eration of  the  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  be- 


havior problems.  Utilization  of  case  materials.  Research 
problems  in  the  field  will  be  carried  out  by  the  students. 

893.  Advanced  Psychological  Measurement.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  615. 

Aptitude  and  ability  test  construction;  reliability;  criteri- 
on development;  validity;  and  item  analysis. 

894.  Cognitive  Measurement.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  893. 

Theories  and  dimensions  of  intellect;  classical  and  con- 
temporary test  theory;  utility  of  cognitive  measures, 
growth  curves  and  related  techniques  of  ordinal  and  in- 
terval scale  analysis. 

895.  Non-Cognitive  Measurement.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  893. 

Approaches  to  interest  and  personality  measurement;  ar- 
tifacts and  methodology,  dimensions,  organization  and 
utility;  nominal  scale  analysis. 

899.  Seminar  in  Psychometrics.  2-15  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  894  or  895. 
Consideration  of  significant  and  current  topics  as  de- 
fined by  the  interests  and  research  activities  of  the  staff. 

900.  Special  Problems.  3-15  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Extensive  readings  or  empirical  research  in  selected  areas 
or  planning  and  pilot  studies  preparatory  to  a  thesis. 

920.  Clinical  Internship  in  Psychology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Students  will  engage  in  the  professional  practice  of  clini- 
cal psychology  under  constant  and  close  supervision. 
This  professional  work  will  include  treatment  of  patients, 
group  and  individual  psychotherapy,  teaching  and  re- 
search. 

927.  Counseling  Practicum  and  Internship.  2-50  hours. 
(Staff.) 

Laboratory  and  field  work  under  supervision,  to  include 
interviewing  and  counseling,  vocational  aptitude  and  in- 
terest testing,  and  the  use  of  standard  personality  ap- 
praisal techniques. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours. 
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John  C.  Dowling 

(Moore  College,  North  Campus) 

The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  French,  Spanish, 
or  Romance  languages,  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Ro- 
mance languages.  The  doctoral  degree  consists  of  a  ma- 
jor in  French  (Spanish)  and  a  minor  in  Spanish  (French); 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  one  other  Romance 
language,  or  Latin,  is  required. 

French  870  and  871  or  Spanish  870  and  871  are  required 
courses  for  an  M.A.  degree  in  French  or  Spanish. 

Courses  in  the  700  series  carry  full  credit  in  the  College 
of  Education  only. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  students  desiring  graduate 
credit  in  any  of  the  following  courses  must  offer  as  a 
prerequisite  French  201  and  202. 


FRENCH 

670.     French  Culture  and  Civilization.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
France,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  historical,  political 
and  cultural  developments.  Conducted  in  French.  Will 
not  count  on  M.A.  program. 

630.     The  Romantic  Movement  in  France.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 

The  origins  of  the  movement  in  France  with  the  principal 
emphasis  upon  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand  and  Madame 
de  Stael.  Foreign  influences.  The  formulation  of  the 
cenacles.  Chief  literary  manifestoes.  Analysis  of  repre- 
sentative works:  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  and 
minor  poets — poetry,  novels  and  drama.  Collateral  read- 
ing; reports  and  a  term  paper. 

637.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
The  novel  as  it  evolved  from  romanticism  to  realism  and 
from  realism  to  naturalism.  Analysis  of  subjective  el- 
ements and  of  character  development.  The  cult  of  form. 
Primary  attention  to  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert  Zola,  and 
Proust. 


632.  French  Poetry  Since  Romanticism.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  (Mr.  Carter.) 

Baudelaire,  The  Parnassians;  Leconte  de  Lisle  and 
Heredia.  The  Symbolists;  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  etc. 

633.  French  Drama  of  Twentieth  Century.  (Mr.  Davis.) 
French  drama  since  World  Waf  I  with  its  intellectual  and 
social  backgrounds.  The  new  animateurs  de  theatre,  new 
conceptions  of  tragedy,  avant-garde  theatres.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  plays  of  Claudel,  Ro- 
mains,  Lenormand,  Ciraudoux,  Anouilh,  Cocteau, 
Montherlant,  Sartre,  Camus,  Beckett,  and  lonesco. 

634.  The  French  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(Staff.) 

The  French  novel  since  1920  with  its  intellectual,  cultural 
and  social  backgrounds.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  works  of  Gide,  Proust,  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Sartre, 
Camus,  Robbe — Grillet,  other  avant-garde  novels  and  re- 
gional novels  of  the  period  will  also  be  discussed. 

635.  Contemporary  French  Poetry.  (Staff.) 

Analysis  of  contemporary  poetry  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  Valery,  Claudel,  Apollinaire,  Eluard,  St. -John 
Perse,  Peguy,  Prevert,  Michaux,  among  others. 

637.  French  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  development  of  French  drama  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  social 
drama  of  Dumas  fils,  Augier,  Henri  Becque,  Antoine  and 
the  origins  of  the  Little  Theatre  movement.  Attention  will 
be  given  also  to  the  Post-Naturalistic  drama  of  Maeter- 
linck, Porto  Riche,  Rostand  and  others. 

659.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  First 
half.  (Mr.  Jordan.) 

The  growth  of  the  classic  ideal  with  emphasis  on  the 
political,  religious,  social  and  artistic  background  of  the 
period.  The  evolution  of  poetic  and  prose  styles  with 
emphasis  upon  Malherbe,  Descartes,  Pascal  and  Bossuet. 
The  development  of  the  classic  tragedy  with  Pierre  Corn- 
eille.  Moliere  and  Racine  will  be  reserved  for  study  in 
French  660.  Lectures,  analysis  of  text,  collateral  reading. 

660.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Sec- 
ond half.  (Mr.  Jordan.) 

This  course  will  concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  Ra- 
cine and  Moliere.  A  study  of  dramatic  techniques  and  an 
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analysis  of  characters.  Many  plays  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  class;  others  will  be  assigned  for  collateral 
reading.  Lectures  and  criticism  of  texts.  Collateral  read- 
ing. 

667.     The  Literature  of  the  French  Enlightenment,  of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Davis.) 
The  growth  of  French  rationalism,  the  growth  of  sensibil- 
ity, Belles-Lettres,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Vol- 
taire,     Rousseau,      Diderot,      d'Holbach,      Condillac, 
Helvetius;    Marivaux,    Lesage,    Beaumarchais,    Andre 
Chenier  and  others.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  analys- 
es of  texts. 

662  French  Drama  and  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ry. (Mr.  Davis.) 

French  18th  century  literature  as  represented  principally 
by  drama  and  poetry.  In  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment and  innovational  features  of  these  genres  during 
this  period,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Prevost, 
Le  Sage,  Marivaux,  Voltaire,  Crebillon  pere,  Diderot,  Se- 
daine,  and  Beaumarchais. 

66J.  French  Prose  Fiction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
(Mr.  Lee.) 

The  fictional  works  of  Le  Sage,  Marivaux,  Crebillon  fits, 
Prevost,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Laclos,  Restif,  and 
Sade.  Lectures,  collateral  readings,  analysis  of  texts. 

756.  Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition.  (Staff.) 
A  comprehensive  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  usag- 
es with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
French.  Acquired  knowledge  applied  in  weekly  com- 
position. For  credit  towards  Master  of  Education  only. 

757     French  Phonetics.  (Staff.) 

A  careful  analysis  of  each  of  the  sounds  in  the  French 
language  followed  by  intensive  drill  in  the  accurate 
pronunciation  of  these  sounds  in  connected  discourse. 
Practice  in  phonetic  transcription;  use  of  tapes. 

787.  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202,  or  20  hours  of 
education  in  addition  to  French  or  Spanish  104. 
History  of  method,  psychology  of  language  learning,  val- 
ues, objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work, 
pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied  to  grammar,  pedagogy  of 
vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia,  individual 
differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts, 
course  content.  This  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  carries  full  credit  in 
education. 

805,  806.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
(Mr.  Hassell.) 

A  historical  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Francis  I  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lectures,  colla- 
teral readings,  reports. 

809,  810,  811. Seminar  on  Romanticism.  5  hours  each. 

(Staff.) 

Deals  with  one  major  writer  of  the  romantic  period. 

812,  813,  814.     Seminar  on  the  Nineteenth  Century  Nov- 
el. 5  hours  each.  (Staff.) 
An  intensive  study  of  one  novelist. 

820,  821,  822.     Seminar  on  Twentieth  Century  Literature 

(Staff.) 

An  intensive  study  of  one  major  20th  century  writer. 


830.     Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  works  of  Baudelaire  and 
of  their  influence  on  the  symbolist  poets  who  followed 
him:  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Rimbaud,  and  others. 

840a,  b,  c.  Seminar  on  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
(Mr.  Jordan.) 

An  intensive  study  of  one  major  author  or  of  a  group  of 
authors  with  similar  concerns. 

850,  851.  Readings  and  Research  in  French  Literature. 
(Staff.) 

This  course  will  require  extensive  and  intensive  readings 
in  French  literature  and  in  pertinent  critical  writings.  The 
field  to  be  covered  will  be  determined  by  the  student's 
previous  background  but  will  in  all  cases  presume  that 
the  student  is  capable  of  reading  French  rapidly  with 
comprehension.  The  instructor  will  give  criticisms  on  the 
oral  and  written  reports  assigned.  There  will  be  no  lectur- 
ing except  where  it  seems  advisable  to  provide  students 
with  general  bibliographical  information. 

860.  French  Literary  Criticism.  (Mr.  Carter.) 
Literary  theory  and  practice  of  criticism  as  developed  in 
France  from  the  16th  to  the  present  century.  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  critical  methods  and  approaches  to  litera- 
ture of  representative  critics.  Designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents of  French  literature  with  literary  criticism  from  a 
historical,  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view. 

870,  871.     Introduction  to  Old  French.  (Mr.  deGorog.) 
A  history  of  the  French  language  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  texts  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  Renaissance, 
with  linguistic  analysis  of  representative  texts.  Phonolo- 
gy and  morphology. 

872.  Introduction  to  Old  French  Literature.  (Mr.  Linker.) 
Prerequisite:  French  870,  871. 

A  survey  of  old  French  literature;  a  study  of  its  history  and 
of  important  individual  works;  with  emphasis  upon  their 
literary  values. 

875,  876.  Middle  French  Literature.  (Mr.  Hassell  or  Mr. 
Linker.) 

Prerequisite:  French  805,  806  or  872. 
A  survey  of  middle  French  literature,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  major  figures  (such  as  Froissart,  Commynes, 
Guillaume  de  Machault,  Eustache  Deschamps,  Charles 
d'Orleans,  and  Francois  Villon)  and  movements. 


ITALIAN 

875.     Dante.  (Mr.  Linker.) 

Prerequisite:  Italian  104  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

Detailed  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Vita  Nuova, 

two  of  the  most  important  works  of  literature  produced 

in  the  Western  world.  Lectures,  papers  and  reports. 


PROVENCAL 

878,  879.  Provencal  Language  and  Literature.  (Mr.  Link- 
er.) 

Development  of  the  Provencal  language  from  Latin:  lit- 
erature of  Provence,  with  special  attention  to  the  poetry 
of  the  troubadours. 
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ROMANCE  PALAEOGRAPHY 

880.     Romance  Palaeography.  (Mr.  Linker.) 
A  study  of  the  leading  scripts  used  in  writing  the  Ro- 
mance literatures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  tech- 
niques of  editing  works  from  these  literatures. 


ROMANCE  LINGUISTICS 

890.  Romance  Linguistics.  (Mr.  deGorog.) 
Prerequisite:  At  least  20  hours  in  one  Romance  language 
or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
An  introduction  to  Romance  linguistics  with  treatment 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  various  Ro- 
mance languages  as  well  as  dialectology,  linguistic  geog- 
raphy and  the  application  of  structural  linguistics  to 
Romance  languages. 


SPANISH 

Unless  otherwise  specified  students  desiring  graduate 
credit  in  any  of  the  following  courses  must  offer  as  a 
prerequisite  Spanish  201  and  202. 

670.     Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  104. 

A  study  of  the  geography,  history,  arts  and  letters  of 
Spain  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  modern  historical,  political  and  intel- 
lectual developments.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussion 
will  be  in  Spanish.  Will  not  count  on  M.A.  program. 

677.  Spanish  American  Culture  and  Civilization.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  geography  and  complex  process  of  the 
cultural,  historical  and  political  evolution  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries  from  the  origins  of  the  indigenous 
civilizations  to  the  present.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  readings  and  discus- 
sions in  Spanish. 

677.  Golden  Age  Drama — Lope  de  Vega  and  His  Con- 
temporaries. (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  theater  through  the 
first  half  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries,  Tirso  de  Molina 
and  )uan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon. 

618.  Golden  Age  Drama — Calderon  and  His  Contem- 
poraries. (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  the  representative  works  of  the  masters  of  the 
Siglo    de    Oro    comedia,    with    special    emphasis    on 
Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  his  contemporaries,  Francisco 
de  Rojas  Zorrilla  and  Agustin  Moreto. 

679.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 
The  development  of  the  novel  from  the  Generation  of 
1898  to  Cela  and  recent  tremendista  novels.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  novels  of  Baroja,  Unamuno, 
Azorin,  Valle-lnclan,  R.  Perez  de  Ayala,  G.  Miro,  Concha 
Espina,  and  Cela,  with  a  discussion  of  experimentation 
and  the  problem  of  form  in  the  modern  novel. 

620.  The  Spanish  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 
A  study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  beginnings  of 
costumbrismo,  regionalism,  and  realism  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  novels  of 
P.  A.  de  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Valera,  Perez  Galdos,  Palacio 
Valdes,  and  the  Valencian  novels  of  Blasco  Ibanez. 


622.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age.Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  of  this  period  with 
emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

623.  The  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Offered  in 
alternate  years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Moratin's  neo- 
classic  comedies  to  the  realistic  plays  of  Galdos  and  the 
early  Benavente.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
romantic  drama  (Rivas,  Zorrilla,  Garcia  Gutierrez,  and 
others),  and  on  the  subsequent  search  for  modern  real- 
ism and  the  comedy  of  manners  (Breton  de  los  Herreros, 
Ventura  de  la  Vega,  Tamayo  Y  Baus,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  and 
Echegaray). 

624.  Spanish  Prose  Before  the  Golden  Age.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  exemplar  collections,  the  Celestina,  the 
chivalresque,  sentimental,  and  Moorish  novel. 

625.  Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Drama.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

The  development  of  Spanish  drama  from  Benavente  to 
the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  Benavente,  Mar- 
quina,  Martinez  Sierra,  the  Quinteros,  Garcia  Lorca,  Ca- 
sona,  and  Buero  Vallejo.  Technical  innovations  in  the 
drama  of  Valle-lnclan,  Azorin,  Garcia  Lorca,  and  other 
vanguard  plays  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  contem- 
porary trends  in  the  theater. 

627. 


.  (Staff.) 
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627.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age. 
A  critical  study  of  the  currents  of  Spanisn  poetry  rrom 
1500  to  1700.  In  the  Renaissance  period  special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  Garcilaso,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Castillejo, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Herrera;  the  poetry  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Gongora,  and  Quevedo  will  be  stressed  during  the 
Baroque  period. 


632.  The  Modernista  Movement  in  Spanish  America. 
(Mr.  Hernandez  and  Mr.  Ramirez.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  figures  of  this  important 
literary  movement  in  Spanish  America,  with  emphasis  on 
Ruben  Dario  and  his  followers. 

633.  Spanish  American  Short  Story.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  in  Spanish 
America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  principal  cuentistas  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports. 

634.  Modern  Spanish  American  Novel.  (Mr.  Hernandez 
or  Mr.  Ramirez.) 

A  study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form  in  Spanish  America 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
contemporary  novelists  Ciro  Alegria,  Mariano  Azuela, 
Eduardo  Barrios,  Romulo  Gallegos  and  others. 

635.  Spanish  American  Drama.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  main  trends,  authors,  and  dra- 
matic works  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  20th  century  play- 
wrights, including  Florencio  Sanchez,  Samuel  Eichelb- 
aum,  Armando  Moock,  Rodolfo  Usigli,  Salvador  Novo, 
and  Celestino  Gorostiza. 

636.  The  Spanish  American  Essay.  (Staff.) 

A  representative  study  of  the  history  of  the  essay  in  Span- 
ish America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  genre 
since  the  period  of  independence.  Special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  words  of  Sarmiento,  Montalvo,  Hostos, 
Marti,  Gonzalez  Prada,  Rodo,  Blanco-Fombona,  Ugarte, 
and  Vasconcelos. 
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637.     Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry.  (Staff.) 
A  detailed  study  of  the  major  poetic  figures  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  since  the  Modernista  movement,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  such  poets  as  Gabriela  Mistral,  Vicente 
Huidobro,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Pablo  Neruda,  Cesar  Valle- 
jo,  lose  Gorostiza,  and  Octavio  Paz. 
650.     Eighteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  the  developments  in  Spanish   letters  and 
thought  in  the  18th  century. 

652.  Spanish  Romanticism.  (Mr.  Dowling.) 
A  study  of  the  origins,  foreign  influences,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  romantic  movement  in  Spain,  with  emphasis 
on  such  literary  figures  as  the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Larra,  Jose 
Zorrilla,  lose  de  Espronceda,  Enrique  Gil  y  Carrasco, 
Rosalia  de  Castro  and  Gustavo  Adolfo  Becquer. 

655.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Staff.) 
A  study  of  Spanish  lyric  and  narrative  poetry  from  Es- 
pronceda, the  Duque  de  Rivas,  Jose  Zorrilla  and  Becquer 
through  campoamor  and  Rosalia  Castro. 

656.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry.  (Staff.) 
Readings  in  the  poets  of  the  various  schools:  modernists 
and  the  Generation  of  1898,  traditionalists,  surrealists, 
and  the  post-war  generation.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  works  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Jorge  Guillen,  Vicente 
Aleixandre,  and  others. 

660.  Generation  of  1898.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 
The  origins,  development  and  influence  of  this  early  20th 
century  renaissance  of  Spanish  letters,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  philosophic  and  critical  essays  of 
Unamuno,  Maeztu  and  Azorin,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
representative  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  of  the 
Generation  of  1898. 


726.     Advanced    Spanish 
(Staff.) 


Syntax    and    Composition. 


A  comprehensive  review  of  grammatical  forms  and  usag- 
es with  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of 
Spanish. 

728.  Spanish  Phonetics.  (Mr.  Hernandez.) 
A  study  of  the  organs  of  speech,  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction of  Spanish  and  English  speech  sounds,  and  the 
various  speech  sounds,  and  the  various  speech  phenom- 
ena. Practice  in  phonetic  transcription,  pronunciation, 
and  intonation. 

787.  Problems  of  Teaching  Romance  Languages.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  French  or  Spanish  201-202  or  Spanish  205- 
206,  or  20  hours  of  education  in  addition  to  French  or 
Spanish  104. 

History  of  method,  psychology  of  language,  learning,  val- 
ues, objectives,  teacher's  library,  technique  of  oral  work, 


pedagogy  of  phonetics  applied  to  grammar,  pedagogy  of 
vocabulary  and  reading.  Visual  aids  and  realia,  individual 
differences,  tests  and  measurements.  Evaluation  of  texts, 
course  content.  This  course  is  also  listed  in  the  offerings 
of  the  College  of  Education  and  carries  full  credit  in 
education. 

807,  802,  803.  Seminar  in  Golden  Age  Literature.  (Staff.) 
An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  selected  from  Golden  Age 
literature. 

808.  Cervantes.  (Mr.  Ziomek.) 

A  study  of  Cervantes'  work  with  emphasis  on  Quixote 
and  the  exemplary  novels. 

857,  832,  833.  Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  Spanish 
Literature.  (Mr.  Ramirez.) 

An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer,  or  writers, 
their  works,  or  trends  of  20th  century  Spanish  literature, 
beginning  with  the_Generation  of  1898. 

840,  841,  842.     Seminars  in  Spanish  American  Literature. 
(Mr.  Hernandez  and  Mr.  Ramirez.) 
An  intensive  study  of  a  representative  writer  or  writers, 
their  works,  or  of  a  major  movement  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
can literature. 

870,  871.     Introduction  to  Old  Spanish. 
(Mr.  deGorog.) 

A  history  of  the  Spanish  language  from  the  Appearance 
of  the  first  Spanish  documents  until  the  Renaissance, 
with  linguistic  analysis  of  representative  texts.  Phonolo- 
gy and  morphology. 

872.  Medieval  Spanish  Literature  to  1350.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871. 

A  survey  of  old  Spanish  literature;  a  study  of  its  history 
and  of  important  individual  works,  with  emphasis  upon 
their  literary  values. 

873.  Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spanish  Literature 
1350-1550.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  870,  871. 

A  study  of  the  works  of  Pero  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Juan  de 
Mena,  the  Marques  de  Santillana,  Gomez  Manrique, 
Jorge  Manrique,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  la  Camara,  Diego  de 
San  Pedro,  and  with  special  reference  to  iheCancioneros, 
La  Danza  de  la  Muerte,  the  development  of  the  theatre 
and  the  novel,  and  Italianate  influence. 

880,  881,  882.  Seminars  in  Medieval  Spanish  Literature. 
(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  Spanish  870,  871. 

Detailed  studies  of  themes  in  medieval  Spanish  litera- 
ture, including  the  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  the  Epic,  the 
Mester  de  Clerecia,  Courtly  Love,  the  origins  of  lyrical 
poetry,  Cancionero  poetry  and  the  origins  of  the  theatre 
to  1550. 
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Charles  A.  Stewart 

(Candler  Hall,  North  Campus) 

The  School  of  Social  Work  curriculum  is  a  variable  length 
graduate  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
degree.  Admission  may  be  obtained  by  persons  holding 
a  bachelors  degree  in  any  field  if  potential  for  graduate 
study  is  demonstrated  and  if  the  applicant  displays  inter- 
personal competence  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  oth- 
ers. 

Graduate  assistantships  and  federal  traineeships  in 
amounts  up  to  $3,600  per  year  are  available  in  limited 
numbers.  In  addition,  public  and  voluntary  agencies  of- 
fer stipends  in  amounts  up  to  $5,200  per  year  with  a 
commitment  of  obligated  service  at  a  higher  salary  after 
graduation. 

Supervised  field  instruction  in  two  different  settings  is 
required.  Field  agencies  include  child  welfare,  psychiat- 
ric, medical,  delinquency  and  crime,  public  assistance, 
family  counseling,  school  social  work,  recreation,  geron- 
tology, vocational  rehabilitation,  and  mental  retardation. 

Courses  in  the  600  and  700  series  are  designed  prima- 
rily for  pre-professional  students  or  students  who  are 
pursuing  a  degree  in  a  field  other  than  social  work. 

600.  Social  Work  Practice:  Philosophy  and  Applica- 
tions. Up  to  5  hours. 

Role  and  function  of  professional  social  work  practice  in 
dealing  with  current  social  welfare  problems.  Historical 
background,  Ethical  and  normative  considerations. 

672.  Problems  of  Social  Work  in  the  Southern  Commu- 
nity. Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  permis- 
sion. 

Survey  of  health  and  welfare  problems  in  selected  com- 
munities within  the  state  and  region.  Extending  available 
resources  to  meet  current  needs. 

620.  Social  Policy  and  Services  in  Selected  Social  Wel- 
fare Areas.  Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  permis- 
sion. 

Detailed  study  of  one  aspect  of  social  welfare  services  of 
local,  state  and  national  levels: 

A.  Income  Maintenance  and  Social  (or  Economic) 
Security. 


B.  Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  Services  and  Programs. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental  Retardation. 
C.  School  Social  Work. 

647.  The  Bases  of  Social  Functioning  I.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Interrelationship  of  biological,  psychological,  social,  and 
economic  factors  in  maintaining  the  individual's  social 
functioning  at  various  developmental  periods. 

642.  The  Bases  of  Social  Functioning  II.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  641. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  641  with  emphasis  on  devi- 
ance and  pathological  behavior. 

707.     Social  Work  Practicum  I.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741  or  concurrent. 
Practical  experience  in  a  social  agency  under  social  work 
supervision. 

702.     Social  Work  Practicum  II.  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  701,  742  or  concurrent. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  701. 

732.     Methods  and  Procedures  in  Assessing  Community 
Social  Welfare  Needs.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Basic  techniques  in  surveying  social  welfare  needs  in  the 
community.  Descriptive  statistics.  Introduction  to  sam- 
pling. 

740.     Introduction  to  Social  Casework.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Casework  as  a  method  of  social  work  practice.  Basic  el- 
ements in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  professional 
relationship.  Impact  upon  family  functioning.  Influence 
of  agency  setting. 

747.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  Methods  I.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

prerequisite:  Social  Work  600  or  equivalent  or  permis- 
sion. 

Current  developments  in  the  application  of  various  so- 
cial work  methods  to  types  of  problems  encountered  in 
social  work  practice. 
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742      Introduction  to  Social  Work  Methods  II.  Up  to  5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  741. 

744.     Casework  With  Children  and  Families.  Up  to  5 

hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  740  or  Social  Work  741. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  social  casework  process 

with  a  special  emphasis  on  children  in  their  families. 

750.     Principles  of  Social  Croup  Work.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  741  or  equivalent  or  permis- 
sion. 

Introduction  work  with  groups  in  various  settings:  the 
community  center,  the  hospital,  the  mental  health  cen- 
ter Relationship  to  community  economic  improvement 
programs,  recreation  and  informal  education. 

770.  Principles  of  Social  Work  Administration.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  740  or  equivalent  or  permis- 
sion. 

Introduction  to  administration  of  social  agency  pro- 
grams. Departmental  coordination  and  function.  Boards 
and  committees. 

780.     Law  and  Social  Work.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Legal  implications  of  social  work  practice,  and  legal  con- 
trols over  social  work  practice  and  the  operations  of  so- 
cial agencies. 

800.  Professional  Responsibility  in  Social  Work.  1  hour. 
Social  work  today.  Characteristics  of  the  profession,  val- 
ues, ethics.  The  social  agency.  Role  and  authority  of  the 
social  worker. 

807.     Seminar  in  Social  Policy.  1  hour  per  quarter. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  800. 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  social  welfare. 

803.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services.  1,  2  hours. 
Relationship  between  social  welfare  and  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  historical  forces  which  affect  pro- 
gram content,  organization,  and  administration  of  social 
welfare  as  a  social  institution. 

804.  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Services  II.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803. 

Conceptual  analysis  of  social  welfare  systems.  Stability 
and  change  in  complex  social  systems.  Introduction  to 
social  welfare  economics  and  social  welfare  planning  for 
change. 

815.  Perspectives  in  Social  Welfare  History.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Development  of  modern  social  services  in  Western  soci- 
ety from  earliest  beginnings  to  the  present.  Changing 
philosophies  of  social  welfare. 

820.     Seminar  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Social  Welfare  Poli- 
cy and  Services.  2-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  803  or  permission. 
Intensive  examination  of  particular  aspects  of  social  poli- 
cy and  services  in  modern  American  communities: 

A.  Economic  Assistance. 

B    Families  and  Children. 

C.  Corrections. 

D.  Medical  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 

E.  School  Social  Services. 

F.  Mental  Retardation. 

G.  Aging. 


831.  The  Logic  of  Professional  Judgments  in  Social 
Work.  1  hour. 

Introduction  to  research  methodology  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  logic  of  study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  in 
social  work. 

832.  Social  Work  Research  Practicum.  Up  to  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  831  and  Social  Work  901. 
Analysis  of  clinical  inquiry.  Formulation  and  execution  of 
an  independent  investigation  on  a  problem  relevant  to 
social  work. 

841.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  I.  4 
hours. 

The  individual  as  a  biological,  psychological,  social,  and 
spiritual  creature.  Focus  on  the  processes  by  which  indi- 
viduals cope  with  change  and  maintain  their  social  func- 
tioning. 

842.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  II.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841. 

A  continuation  of  Social  Work  841.  Focus  on  the  sociali- 
zation process  during  adolescence  and  maturity,  ego 
psychology,  defense  mechanisms. 

843.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  III.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  Social  Work  842  or 
equivalent. 

Family  disruption  as  related  to  illness  and  behavior  prob- 
lems in  children. 

844.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  IV.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  843. 

Meaning  of  illness,  disability,  and  handicap  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family  and  the  community.  Dynamics  of  cop- 
ing with  crises  attendant  on  illness. 

845.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment  V.  3 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  844. 

Social  and  emotional  illness  and  deviance  as  cause  and 
effect  of  pathological  processes  within  the  family.  Focus 
on  total  family  functioning. 

846.  Social  Functioning:  Cultural  and  Social  Class  Fac- 
tor. Up  to  5  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/ 
or  permission. 

Cultural  and  social  class  status  as  determinants  of  human 
needs.  Implications  for  individual,  family,  and  peer 
group  functioning. 

847.  Communication  and  Social  Functioning.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/ 
or  permission. 

Communication  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  inter- 
personal competence.  Verbal  and  non-verbal  communi- 
cation. Developmental,  psychoanalytic,  and  symbolic 
interactionist  theories. 

848.  Social  Interaction:  Structure  and  Process.  Up  to  5 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  841  and  842  or  equivalent  and/ 
or  permission. 

Dynamics  of  small  groups  with  particular  reference  to 
social  work.  The  family  as  a  small  group.  Peer  and  work 
groups.  Structural-functional  analysis,  symbolic  interac- 
tionism,  and  coalition  theory. 
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907.     Field  Instruction  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing. 
Orientation   to  community  and  to  agency.   Beginning 
work  with  clients. 

902.  Field  Instruction  II.  10  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  901. 

Beginning  use  of  self  through  the  social  casework  me- 
thod in  helping  clients  and  their  families  with  problems 
affecting  social  functioning. 

903.  Field  Instruction  III.  8  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Seminar  in  appropriate  social  work  method. 
Further  development  of  skill  in  use  of  self  through  one 
(or  two)  of  the  social  work  methods  in  helping  clients 
and  their  families,  groups,  and  communities  with  prob- 
lems affecting  individual  social  functioning. 

904.  Field  Instruction  IV.  15  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  903. 
Continuation  of  Social  Work  903. 

927.     Research  Problem.  2-50  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  832  or  equivalent. 
A  written  report  on  a  problem  in  social  work. 

947.     Social  Work  Methods  I.  4  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  graduate  standing. 
Introduction  to  social  work  method  theory.  Normative 
bases.  Generic  base  and  processes  all  social  work  me- 
thods share.  Essentials  of  the  social  casework  method. 

942.     Social  Work  Methods  II.  1  hour. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941. 

Continuation  of  Social  Work  941.  The  casework  process 
and  worker-client  interaction.  Focus  on  the  family.  Es- 
sentials of  the  social  group  work  method. 

94J.  Social  Work  Methods  III.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902  and  Social  Work  942. 
continuation  of  Social  Work  942.  Broadening  and  deep- 
ening of  consideration  of  both  the  social  casework  and 
social  group  work  methods.  Community  matrix  and  sup- 
ports. Method  of  choice.  Treatment  evaluation  and  ter- 
mination. 

944.  Seminar  in  Social  Casework  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902,  Social  Work  943  or  equiva- 
lent and/or  permission. 

Intensive  consideration  of  the  social  casework  method 
in  achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment  strategies.  Interaction  of  client,  family  and 
community  in  the  casework  process. 

945.  Seminar  in  Social  Casework  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  944. 
Analysis  of  selected  problems  including  those  encoun- 
tered by  student  during  field  instruction.  Differential  as- 
pects   of    treatment.    Emerging    trends    in    theory    and 
practice. 


953.  Foundations  of  Social  Croup  Work.  Up  to  5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent. 

Study  of  the  social  group  work  method  and  its  present 
applications,  particularly  in  meeting  normal  develop- 
mental needs.  Emphasis  upon  the  community  or  neigh- 
borhood center. 

954.  Seminar  in  Social  Croup  Work  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  902  and  Social  Work  943  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  analysis  of  social  group  work  method  in 
achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on  diagnosis  and 
treatment  strategies.  Tactics  of  professional  intervention 
in  the  group  process. 

955.  Seminar  in  Social  Group  Work  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  954. 
Analysis  of  selected  problems,  including  those  encoun- 
tered by  student  during  field  instruction.  Differential  as- 
pects  of   treatment.    Emerging   trends    in    theory   and 
practice. 

963.  Foundations  of  Community  Organization.  2  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Community  organization  as  method  and  process  in  so- 
cial work  practice.  Social  welfare  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, voluntary  and  tax-supported  services. 

964.  Seminar  in  Community  Organization  I.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  903  and  Social  Work  943  or 
equivalent  and/or  permission. 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  community  organization  me- 
thod in  achieving  professional  goals.  Focus  on  communi- 
ty study  and  planning.  Professional  role  with  community 
committees  and  representation.  Coordination  and  rais- 
ing standards  of  service. 

965.  Seminar  in  Community  Organization  II.  3  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Work  904  and  Social  Work  964. 
Analysis  of  selected  problems,  including  those  encoun- 
tered by  the  student  in  field  instruction.  Differential  as- 
pects of  the  community  organization  method.  Emerging 
trends  of  theory  and  practice. 

973.  Foundations  of  Social  Work  Administration.  2 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Work  941  and  Social  Work  942  or 
equivalent. 

Social  work  administration  as  method  and  process  in 
social  work  practice.  Intra-agency  planning  and  coor- 
dination in  program  execution. 

979.  Supervision  and  Consultation  in  Social  Work.  2 
hours. 

Supervision  and  consultation  as  administrative  and  pro- 
fessional processes;  enlarging  worker  skills  and  under- 
standing within  the  framework  of  agency  program  and 
processes. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Robert  A.  Ellis 

(Baldwin  Hall,  North  Campus) 

Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language,  plus  a 
proficiency  to  be  determined  by  the  student's  advisory 
committee. 

The  department  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  sociology  and 
also,  in  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Education,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  in  the  sociology  of  educa- 
tion. Specialized  study  is  provided  in  the  areas  of  theory, 
methodology,  the  community,  social  organization,  de- 
mography, criminology,  rural  sociology,  and  the  sociolo- 
gy of  education.  The  department  has  cooperative 
programs  with  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area  De- 
velopment, the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  Institute 
of  Government,  the  School  of  Social  Work,  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Research 
facilities  include  the  Demographic  Research  and  Train- 
ing Center,  the  Institute  of  Behavioral  Research  and  the 
University  Computer  Center. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  graduate  courses  in  soci- 
ology must  be  preceded  by  Sociology  105  and  two  ad- 
vanced courses  in  sociology  or  related  subjects. 

607.  Research  Techniques  in  Small  Croups.  (Mr.  Polan- 
sky.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  me- 
thods and  techniques  peculiar  to  small  group  research. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  Bales' 
modern  methods  categories  for  interaction  process  anal- 
ysis. The  class  will  replicate  several  of  the  classic  ex- 
periments in  small  group  research. 

607.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (Ms.  Dean,  Mr. ).  Lowe,  and 
Mr.  Peek.) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of 
juvenile  deviancy  and  delinquency  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  handling  of  juveniles  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  on  programs  designed  to  treat  or  prevent 
delinquency. 

609.     Social  Change.  (Mr.  Wallis.) 

The  social  process  of  social  change;  causes,  types  and 

theories  of  change. 


670.  Sociology  of  Medicine.  (Mr.  G.  Lowe.) 
A  sociological  analysis  of  (1)  the  recruitment  and  profes- 
sionalization  of  medical  and  nursing  students,  (2)  the 
rc'e  of  the  doctor,  (3)  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  contemporary  general  hospital,  (4)  the  mental  hospi- 
tal as  a  total  institution,  (5)  the  impact  of  third-party 
payments  on  medical  institutions,  and  (6)  the  social  and 
cultural  factors  in  the  epidemiology  and  treatment  of 
organic  lesions  and  mental  illness. 

677.  Social  Organization.  (Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Dudley.) 
The  study  of  a  general  model  of  the  social  system  and  the 
development  of  a  consistent  set  of  theories  concerning 
the  structure  and  process  of  groups  and  such  complex 
systems  of  behavior  as  organizations,  communities  and 
societies. 

672.  Social  Disorganization.  (Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Peek.) 
A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  social  disor- 
ganization in  society  including  an  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  impairment  in  the  functioning  of 
social  institutions  and  such  consequences  of  social  dis- 
organization as  crime,  delinquency,  mental  illness,  di- 
vorce, unemployment,  and  so  forth. 

673.  The  Mental  Hospital.  (Mr.  G.  Lowe.) 

The  mental  hospital  will  be  explored  as  a  formal  complex 
organization  illustrating  the  interrelationships  among  a 
variety  of  occupational  groupings.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  processes  of  professionalization  versus  proc- 
esses of  bureaucratization. 

674.  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders.  (Mr.  G.  Lowe.) 
An  exploration  of  the  concepts  and  methods  in  the  area 
of  social  psychiatry,  with  specific  examination  of  the 
nature  and  sociological  correlates  of  schizophrenia,  psy- 
choneuroses,  the  addictions,  and  psychosomatic  disor- 
ders. 

620.     Methods  of  Social  Research.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  356,  or  graduate  standing  and 
Statistics  621,  or  equivalent. 

Scientific  methods  of  social  research;  considerations  in 
research  design;  sources  of  data  and  data  collection, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  techniques  for  measure- 
ment, analysis  and  inference  of  social  data. 
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627.     Early  Social  Thought.  (Mr.  Kelley.) 
A  survey  of  social  thought  from  Hammurabi  to  Comte. 
This  course  affords  an  introduction  to  social  thought 
prior  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern  social  sciences. 

622.  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  (Mr.  Kelley 
and  Mr.  Robinson.) 

A  survey  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the 
development  of  sociological  theory. 

626.  Modern  Sociological  Theory.  (Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr. 
Robinson.) 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  422. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  trends  and  developments  in 
sociological  theory  since  about  1920.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  current  state  of  sociological  theory  and 
its  relationship  to  empirical  research. 

627.  Personality  and  Social  Structure.  (Mr.  Kelley  and 
Mr.  Robinson.) 

Foundation  and  development  of  personality;  mecha- 
nisms of  integration  and  adjustment;  roles  of  culture, 
groups  and  language;  concepts  of  self;  types  and  theories 
of  personality;  deviant  personalities. 

629.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (Mr.  Balswick.) 
An  overview  of  religion  as  a  social  institution.  The  organ- 
ization of  religious  groups,  the  integrative  function  of 
religion  in  social  systems,  and  the  influence  of  religious 
group  membership  on  behavior  in  other  institutional 
areas  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

631.  Rural  Social  Systems.  (Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Knapp.) 
A  study  of  socio-economic  aspects  of  agriculture  and  of 
conditions  and  movements  in  rural  population  with  con- 
sideration of  rural,  social  elements  and  agencies,  rural- 
urban  relations,  and  American  agricultural  institutions. 

632.  The  Sociology  of  Urban  Life.  (Mr.  Miller.) 
Development  of  the  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the 
modern  world.  Analysis  of  urban  trends,  characteristics, 
functions  and  social  organization.  Sociological  elements 
in  urban  planning,  housing  and  metropolitan  dom- 
inance, and  growth  patterns  in  new  centers  of  urbaniza- 
tion. 

633.  Population  Theory  and  Problems.  (Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Tarver.) 

Theory  and  dynamics  of  population  growth;  population 
pressure;  migration;  composition;  differential  fertility; 
theories  of  the  quality  and  optimum  population;  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects  of  our  population. 

634.  Social  Control.  (Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Crader.) 

A  study  of  social  techniques  by  which  conformity  to 
norms  and  behavior  expectations  is  produced  and  main- 
tained within  society. 

635.  The  Community.  (Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Nix, 
and  Mr.  Wallis.) 

A  study  of  the  community  as  a  unit  of  social  organiza- 
tion. Contemporary  trends  in  community  organization 
and  planning. 

637.  Race  Relations  in  the  United  States.  (Mr.  Rob- 
inson.) 

An  examination  of  the  social  problems  associated  with 
race  and  minority  relations  in  contemporary  American 
society. 

643.  Social  Stratification  ami  Mobility.  (Mr.  Alston,  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Kelley.) 

The  nature  of  social  status  systems,  including  caste,  es- 
tate and  class,  and  the  means  by  which  people  obtain 
and  change  their  positions  in  the  systems.  Topics  in- 


clude:   criteria    of   status   evaluation;    differential    life 
chances;  mobility  ladders  and  achievement  aspirations; 
class  and  inequality;  class  and  personality. 

657.  Human  Ecology  and  Social  Structure.  (Mr.  Bel- 
cher.) 

A  description  of  the  ecological  processes  and  the  effects 
of  technological  change  upon  them.  The  study  of  the 
impact  of  this  major  branch  of  sociological  theory  upon 
recent  developments  in  sociology. 

652.  Fertility  of  the  Population.  (Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr. 
Stokes.) 

Levels,  trends,  and  differentials  in  fertility  among  various 
population  groups;  techniques  and  problems  of  meas- 
urement; and  the  social,  psychological  and  biological 
aspects  of  human  fertility. 

653.  Mortality  of  the  Population.  (Mr.  Lee.) 

Study  of  the  levels,  trends,  and  differentials  of  mortality 
and  morbidity  among  various  population  groups.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  role  of  social  factors  in 
health  programs  designed  to  reduce  mortality. 

654.  Migration  of  the  Population.  (Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Tar- 
ver.) 

Study  of  internal  and  international  population,  analysis 
of  migration  streams,  and  techniques  for  analyzing  mi- 
gration rates.  Also  short-distance  residential  mobility  will 
be  examined. 

656.  Techniques  of  Population  Analysis.  (Mr.  Belcher, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Tarver.) 

Techniques  for  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion; constructing  life  tables;  measuring  vital  processes; 
and  estimating  population  and  migration. 

657.  Population  Estimates  and  Projections.  (Mr.  Tarver.) 
A  study  of  the  most  widely  used  procedures  for  estimat- 
ing and  projecting  the  population  of  states,  counties,  and 
other  local  areas.  Evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  different 
estimation  and  projection  methods. 

660.     Survey  Research.  (Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Miller.) 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  420  or  equivalent. 
Objectives,  techniques,  and  uses  of  the  sample  survey  in 
social  research  as  exemplified  in  public  opinion  studies, 
attitude  and  information  surveys,  and  evaluation  of  or- 
ganizational and  community  programs. 

667.     (Home  Economics)  The  Family.  (Mr.  King.) 
Family  study  from  many  different  angles  utilizing  data 
from  the  fields  of  anthropology,  individual  and  social 
psychology,  history,  sociology,  economics  and  psychia- 
try. Emphasizes  the  study  of  family  as  a  social  institution. 

665.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (Ms.  Dean.) 
This  is  a  general  course  in  the  sociology  of  aging  which 
will  deal  with  the  status  of  older  people,  their  roles  in  the 
community  and  society,  demographic  aspects  of  aging, 
and  the  impact  of  aging  upon  society  and  social  institu- 
tions. 

670.  Introduction  to  Public  Welfare  Administration. 
(Ms.  Dean  and  Mr.  Polansky.) 

Historical  development  of  public  welfare  services  and 
their  administration.  Reference  is  made  to  the  underly- 
ing problems  with  which  present-day  public  welfare  de- 
partments deal;  special  attention  is  paid  to 
administration  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

677.  (Philosophy)  Philosophy  of  Social  Sciences.  (Mr. 
Robinson  ) 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  inductive  re- 
asoning,  including  the  nature  of  probable  inference, 
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techniques  ol  verification,  and  the  structure  of  scientific 
explanation,  with  special  reference  to  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

650.  Industrial  Sociology.  (Mr.  Alson  and  Mr.  G.  Lowe.) 
A  study  of  human  relations  in  the  industrial  setting  and 
the  relationship  of  industrialization  and  the  work  envi- 
ronment to  the  worker,  the  community  and  the  larger 
society 

657.  Criminology.  (Ms.  Dean,  Mr.  Eckenrode,  Mr.  ). 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Peek.) 

The  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  criminal 
behavior.  Focus  will  be  on  the  criminal  justice  system; 
the  police,  the  judiciary  and  corrections  (probation,  im- 
prisonment, parole,  work  release,  and  half-way  houses). 

685.  Sociology  of  Occupations.  (Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Gar- 
bin  ) 

A  comparative  study  of  work  positions  and  roles  in  mod- 
ern American  society  with  emphasis  given  to  such  topics 
as  occupational  choice,  socialization,  worker  adjust- 
ment, prestige,  and  mobility. 

695.  Large  Organizations.  (Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  G. 
Lowe.) 

Major  approaches  to  the  study  of  large  organizations; 
theories  of  bureaucratic  structure;  relationships  of  per- 
sonality to  formal  and  informal  structures. 

702.  Community  Development.  Two  sessions  per  week. 
(Mr.  Nix.) 

A  study  of  approaches,  principles,  techniques,  and  pro- 
grams of  comprehensive  community  development.  Of- 
fered winter  quarter. 

775.     Seminar  in  Corrections.  (Mr.  Eckenrode.) 
Review  of  principles  of  correction;  field  observation  and 
analysis  of  current  practices;  evaluation  of  observations 
and  cievelopment  of  career  potential  in  various  aspects 
of  criminal  justice  administration. 

721.  Croup  Dynamics.  (Mr.  Polansky.) 
A  review  of  the  development  of  research  on  processes  in 
the  small  face-to-face  group,  with  emphasis  on  motiva- 
tional forces  involved.  Primary  focus  is  to  be  on  the  theo- 
ry, but  relationships  to  group  leadership  and 
management  in  a  variety  of  settings  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

728.     Sociology  of  Education.  (Mr.  Kelly.) 
Social  perspectives  on  education:  the  society,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  school. 

752.     Principles   and   Methods    of  Social    Work.    (Ms. 

Dean.) 

Methods,  objectives,  competencies,  limitations  of  social 

casework  in  its  varied  settings.  Cases  studied  include 

school,  psychiatric,  correctional,  child  welfare,  family, 

and  medical  problems. 


759.  Community  Reconnaissance  Methods.  Two  ses- 
sions per  week.  (Mr.  Nix.) 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  435  or  equivalent. 
A  study  and  application  of  methods  of  research  in  com- 
munity organization  for  community  development  pro- 
grams. The  application  involves  an  actual  community 
study  including  schedule  preparation,  field  interviews, 
analysis  of  data  and  report  writing.  Offered  spring  quar- 
ter. 

800.     Special  Topics  in  Sociology.  (Staff.) 
Opportunity  to  do  intensive  study  on  an  individual  basis 
in  the  field  of  the  graduate  student's  major  interest. 

804.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  (Mr.  Coo- 
per and  Mr.  Robinson.) 

An  intensive  analysis  of  recent  problems,  research,  and 
theory  in  the  field  of  social  psychology. 

805.  Advanced  Sociological  Analysis.  (Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Belcher,  and  Mr.  Lee.) 

Prerequisites:  Sociology  422. 

Concerned  with  how  substantive  sociological  theory  is 
being  developed,  clarified,  and  expanded.  Specific  at- 
tention will  be  devoted  each  year  to  selected  areas  of 
sociological  interest  such  as  communication,  social 
structure  or  social  change,  the  choices  varying  with  the 
interests  of  the  participants. 

808.     Advanced  Principles  of  Sociology.  (Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 

Kelley  and  Mr.  Kelly.) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  conceptual  framework  of 

sociology. 

814.     Research    in    the   Sociology   of   Health.    (Mr.    G. 

Lowe.) 

Prerequisites:  SOC  620,  STA  621  or  equivalents. 

Experience  in  the  execution  of  research  on  studies  in 

health  and  mental  health.  Special  attention  will  be  given 

to  the  use  of  canned  computer  programs  in  sociological 

analysis. 

820,  821,  822.  Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory  and  Re- 
search. 5-15  hours.  (Staff.) 

A  study  of  theoretical  and  methodological  problems  in 
substantive  areas  of  sociology.  Topics  will  vary  with  in- 
terests of  the  students  and  instructors. 

840.Seminar  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  12  hours. 
(Staff.) 

An  advanced  level  examination  of  the  concepts  and  ide- 
as presented  in  introductory  sociology.  Study  of  educa- 
tional methods  and  techniques  appropriate  to 
introductory  college  level  instruction. 

850.  Seminar  in  Demography.  (Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Tarver.) 
Study  of  special  problems  and  methods  of  demographic 
analyses. 

930.     Thesis.  5  to  50  hours.  (Staff.) 


184  Courses  of  Instruction 


SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION 


Dwight  L.  Freshley 

(Geography-Geology-Speech  Building,  South  Campus) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  speech  communication  requires  40 
hours,  plus  thesis. 

The  Department  of  Speech  Communication  also  en- 
courages interdisciplinary  programs.  With  the  approval 
of  his  advisor,  a  student  studying  speech  communication 
may  take  courses  from  such  related  areas  as  psychology, 
statistics,  radio-television,  journalism,  education,  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  management,  and  business. 

640.     Theory  of  Argument.  (Mr.  Cross.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  in  the  nature  and  meaning  of  argument  with  an 
extensive  treatment  of  the  logical  and  psychological  fac- 
tors found  in  argumentative  discourse. 

657.     Southern  Public  Address.  (Mr.  Logue.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  the  oratory  of  the  South  from  the  Antebellum 
period  to  the  present. 

654.  British  Public  Address.  (Mr.  Pruett.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, political  science  or  history. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  British  public  ad- 
dress from  the  16th  century  to  the  present,  including  an 
analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers  and  the  political  and 
social  issues  of  the  times. 

655.  Rhetorical  Criticism.  (Mr.  Logue.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  English. 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  rhetorical 
theory  and  criticism. 

656.  Group  Discussion  and  Conference  Leadership. 
(Mr.  Huseman.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, or  business  administration  or  education  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  techniques  of  group  discussion 
with  emphasis  on  current  experimentation  and  research. 
Conference  planning  and  participation  and  conference 
leadership  techniques  are  included. 


657.  Contemporary  American  Public  Address.  (Mr.  Lo- 
gue.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history,  political  science  or  journalism. 
A  study  of  the  uses,  types,  and  effectiveness  of  public 
address  in  contemporary  society  with  analysis  of  the 
speaking  of  prominent  figures  in  politics,  education,  reli- 
gion, business,  labor,  and  social  problems. 

658.  Great  Speeches  of  the  Western  World.  (Mr. 
Pruett.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, history  or  political  science. 
A  study  of  the  role  of  public  address  in  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  intellectual  history  of  Western  man.  A  reading 
and  critical  analysis  of  significant  speeches  from  Greco- 
Roman  times  to  the  present. 

659.  Foundations  of  Rhetorical  Theory.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  English. 

A  study  of  origin  and  development  of  rhetorical  theory 
from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

660.  American  Public  Address  I.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  history  or 
political  science. 

A  study  of  public  address  from  the  time  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  20th  century. 

667.     American  Public  Address  II.  (Mr.  Freshley.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  history  or 
political  science. 
A  study  of  20th  century  American  public  address. 

664.     American  Homiletics.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  social  sci- 
ence. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  preach- 
ing. 

666.  Psychology  of  Speech  Communic  at  ion.  (Mr.  Fresh- 
ley, Mr.  Gruner.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication, psychology,  or  English. 
A  study  of  speech  as  a  psychological  phenomenon  with 
consideration  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  speech  person- 
ality,   emotional    reactions    and    mental    processes    in 
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speech,  and  psw  hological  studies  of  language  and  vocal 
and  visual  symbolism. 

667.     Interviewing.  (Mr.  Lahiff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  modern  communication  theory  and  its  appli- 
cation to  interview  situations. 

750.     Teaching  of  Debate.  (Mr.  Cross.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  or  more  senior  division  courses  in  ed- 
ucation, speech,  communication. 

Prin<  iples  of  argumentation  and  debate  with  emphasis 
on  administration  of  the  secondary  school  debate  pro- 
gram. 

757.  Seminar  in  Quantitative  Research  in  Speech  Com- 
munication. (Mr.  Gruner.) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics  200  and  two  senior  division  cours- 
es in  speech  communication  education,  sociology,  psy- 
chology or  consent  of  instructor. 

Analysis  of  studies,  design  and  execution  of  projects  in 
persuasion. 

797.  Teaching  of  Speech  Communication.  (Mr.  Morri- 
son.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  secondary  education. 
Philosophy,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching  speech 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Emphasizes  the 
analysis  of  speech  needs  of  children  and  techniques  in 
implementing  speech  activities  for  general  speech  im- 
provement. 

793.     Speech  Communication  for  the  Elementary  School 

Teacher.  (Mr.  Morrison.) 

Prerequisite:  Speech  108  and  two  senior  division  courses 

in  education  or  speech  communication. 

A  study  of  the  various  speech  activities  for  elementary 

school  children.  Voice  and  diction  for  the  elementary 

teacher's  speech  improvement. 

796.     (Management)    Organizational    Communication. 
(Mr.  Huseman.) 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

Analysis  of  human  communication  patterns  in  organiza- 
tions. Special  attention  to  communication  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  in  administration.  Examination  of 


functions,  philosophies,  methods,  and  characteristics  of 
management  communications. 

833.     Classical  Rhetoric.  (Mr.  Lampton.) 
Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  English,  clas- 
sics or  speech  communication. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  classical  rhetoric  in  the 
Creek  and  Roman  periods:  Plato  to  Quintilian. 

857.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Speech  Com- 
munication. (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  speech  com- 
munication or  English  (Linguistics). 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  speech  communication  including 
types  of  research  studies,  bibliographical  resources  and 
techniques  involved  in  the  historical,  descriptive,  and 
experimental  methods. 

855.  Nature  of  Oral  Language.  (Mr.  Cruner.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  the  meanings  and  uses  of  word  symbols  and 
their  relation  to  behavior  and  speech  communication 
problems. 

856.  Seminar  in  Croup  Discussion.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

Problems  and  methods  in  small  group  communication. 

860.     Modern  Rhetorical  Theory.  (Mr.  Logue.) 
Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  rhetorical  theory  from 
1700  to  the  present. 

896.  Seminar  in  Communication  and  Conflict.  (Mr. 
Huseman.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing. 

A  study  of  communication  in  situations  of  conflict.  Com- 
munication problems  in  such  areas  as  race  relations, 
campus  confrontation,  and  labor-management  disputes 
will  be  analyzed. 

900.  Research  Seminar  and  Special  Problems  in  Speech 
Communication,  (staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  graduate  courses  in  speech  communi- 
cation. 

Individual  directed  study  of  research  under  supervision 
on  above  research  problems  in  speech. 

930.     Thesis.  (Staff.) 


186  Courses  of  Instruction 


STATISTICS 
AND  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


Carl  F.  Kossack 

(Boyd  Graduate  Studies  Building,  South  Campus) 


Doctoral  language  requirement:  one  language. 

The  graduate  program  in  statistics  includes  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  with  options  in  applied  statistics  and 
computer  sciences,  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  mathemat- 
ical statistics  and  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  statis- 
tics. Graduate  students  in  the  department  may  expect  to 
have  assignments  that  include  teaching,  applied  research 
and  consulting  experience  in  addition  to  their  course 
work  and  the  basic  research  experience  involved  in  com- 
pleting their  dissertation.  A  close  association  exists  be- 
tween the  University  Computer  Center  and  the 
Department  of  Statistics  and  thus  the  computational  fac- 
ilities of  the  Center  are  available  to  graduate  students  for 
the  more  complex  or  lengthy  computations.  In  addition 
the  department  maintains  computational  and  data  prep- 
aration laboratories,  including  an  IBM  2250  console  link- 
age to  the  IBM  360  system.  Formal  statistical  research 
activities  are  coordinated  through  the  Institute  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  University  supported  by  research  grants. 

Courses  in  advanced  calculus  and  linear  algebra  are 
required  as  prerequisites  for  all  graduate  students  in  sta- 
tistics. 


627.     Statistical  Methods  I.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 
100. 

Basic  concepts  of  statistical  models,  sampling,  variability 
in  sample  data,  distributions,  estimation  of  parameters, 
simple  tests  of  significance,  t-tests,  analysis  of  variance, 
chi-square  tests,  and  simple  regression  and  correlation. 
Special  sections  for  social  scientists  and  biological  scien- 
tists are  provided.  These  sections  are  designated  in  the 
schedule  of  classes. 


622.     Statistical  Methods  II.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  621. 

Analysis  of  variance  with  multiple  classification,  covari- 
ance,  multiple  regression,  multiple  and  partial  correla- 
tion, elements  of  experimental  design. 


624.     Sampling  and  Survey  Methods.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  621. 

The  design  of  sample  survey,  biases,  variances  and  cost 
estimators.  Comparison  of  simple  random  sampling,  ra- 
tio estimation,  stratification,  multistage  sampling. 

633.  Introduction  to  Information  Retrieval.  (Mr.  Barg- 
mann.) 

Prerequisites:  STC  431,  MAT  254;  corequisites:  STC  432. 
Formatted  and  unformatted  files.  File  structuring.  Re- 
trieval programs  for  encoded  and  English  text.  List  proc- 
essing systems.  Automatic  translation. 
Computer-assisted  instruction. 

634.  Numerical  Methods  for  Scientific  Computation  I. 
(Mr.  Bargmann.) 

Prerequisites:  STC  431,  MAT  256;  corequisites:  STC  432, 
MAT  403. 

Principles  for  writing  subroutines  for  mathematical  com- 
puter programs  including  series  solutions,  continued 
fractions,  numerical  quadrature,  and  interpolation. 

635.  Numerical  Methods  for  Scientific  Computation  II. 
(Mr.  Bargmann.) 

Prerequisites:  STC  634;  corequisite:  MAT  404. 
Subroutines  for  general  quadratures,  differential  equa- 
tions, matrix  calculations;  conversational  and  real-time 
scientific  programs. 

636.  Statistical  Computation.  (Mr.  Ware.) 
Prerequisites:  STC  622,  STC  431. 

Computer  programs  for  data  analysis,  experimental  de- 
sign, discriminant  analysis,  factor  analysis,  statistical  dis- 
tributions. 

637.  Computer  Programming  Applications  (Mr.  Fort- 
son.) 

Prerequisites:  STC  431,  MAT  235. 

COBOL  and  assembler  language  programming  with  ap- 
plications in  payroll,  balance  sheets,  inventory  control, 
warehousing,  and  scheduling  problems. 

657.     Statistical  Theory  I.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  MAT  255  and  an  introductory  course  in  sta- 
tistics. 
An  introductory  course  in  statistical  theory. 
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652      Statistical  Theory  II.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  SIC  6 

Continuation  of  651 

ses  "(X)- 701 -703  are  undergraduate/graduate  service 
courses.  Graduate  credit  tor  these  is  not  available  to  ma- 
jors  in  statistics  or  computer  sciences,  but  only  to  non- 
majors  with  the  consent  of  their  major  departments. 

700.     Programming   for   Elc(  tronu    Digital   Computers. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Credit  for  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 

1 00 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  use  the 
electronic  computers  of  the  University  of  Georgia  Com- 
puter Center.  Fortran  type  programming. 

707.     Scientific  Programming.  (Mr.  Penn.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  700  and  two  senior  division  courses  in 
mathematics  or  statistics  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Assembler   language,   machine   language,   and   systems 
programming  for  scientific  application 

703.     Commercial  Data  Processing.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  204. 

Programming  electronic  digital  computers  for  commer- 
cial and  business  applications  using  the  COBOL  lan- 
guage. 

802.     Advanced  Numerical  Methods.  (Mr.  Shenton.) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  604  and  STC  635. 
Selected  topics  of  numerical  analysis  methods  for  statis- 
tics and  computer  science. 

801      Advanced    Scientific    Programming.    (Mr.     Barg- 

mann.) 

Prerequisite:  STC  635  or  equivalent. 

Scientific  programming  systems,  advanced  concepts  in 

computation,  error  propagation,  simulation. 

804.  Process  Control  and  Information  Systems.  (Mr. 
Bargmann  and  Mr.  Kossack.) 

Prerequisite:  STC  634. 

Information  retrieval,  econometric  models,  management 

information  systems,  process  evaluation  and  control. 

805.  Compilers.  (Mr.  Reinfields.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  803. 

Principles  of  construction  of  compilers  and  building  op- 
erating systems. 

823.  Statistical  Analysis.  (Mr.  Willford.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  652. 

Sequential  methods,  non-parametric  methods,  non-line- 
ar estimation,  mixed  models. 

824.  Sampling  and  Survey  Theory.  (Mr.  Kossack.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  624  and  STC  652. 

Selected  topics  in  sampling  and  survey  theory  at  an  ad- 
vanced level. 


825.  Multivariate  Methods.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  622. 

Multivariate  tests  of  hypotheses,  confidence  regions, 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  discriminatory  analysis, 
factor  analysis,  correlations. 

826.  Linear  Statistical  Analysis.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  651. 

Analytical  theory  of  least  squares,  general  linear  model, 
application  to  designs. 

829.  Advanced  Experimental  Design.  (Mr.  Williford.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  622  and  STC  651. 

Selected  topics  in  the  field  of  experimental  design. 

830.  Multivariate  Analysis  Theory.  (Mr.  Bargmann.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  854  and  STC  825. 

Selected  topics  in  the  theory  of  multivariate  analysis  at 
an  advanced  level. 

853.  Mathematical  Statistics  I.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  652. 

Advanced  probability  theory,  limit  theorems,  distrib- 
ution theory,  multinormal  distribution,  decision  theory, 
theory  of  estimation,  confidence  regions,  theory  of  tests 
of  hypotheses. 

854.  Mathematical  Statistics  II.  (Mr.  Cohen.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  853. 

Selected  topics  in  tests  of  hypotheses,  sequential  analysis 
and  decision  theory,  theory  of  estimation  at  an  advanced 
level. 

856.  Statistical  Distribution  Theory  and  Nonparametric 
Statistics.  (Mr.  Shenton.) 

Prerequisite:  STC  854. 

Selected  topics  from  the  theory  of  statistical  distrib- 
utions. Study  of  tests  of  hypotheses  which  may  be  made 
without  specification  of  the  underlying  distribution. 

857.  Statistical  Decision  Theory.  (Mr.  Williford.) 
Prerequisite:  STC  853. 

Game  theory  and  decision  theory,  the  main  theorems  of 
decision  theory,  conjugate  prior  distributions  and  limit- 
ing posterior  distributions,  sequential  decision  prob- 
lems, empirical  bayes  method  of  estimation. 

870.     Stochastic  Processes.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Discrete  and  continuous  Markov  processes,  birth  and 

death  processes,  diffusion  theory  and  power  spectra. 

890.  Advanced  Problems  in  Statistics. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Selected  topics  concerning  recent  developments  in  sta- 
tistics. 

891.  Statistical  Seminar.  1-5  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours. 
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VETERINARY 
ANATOMY  AND 
HISTOLOGY 


Robert  E.  Lewis 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Master  of  Science  in  anatomy  language  requirement: 
one  language.  Veterinary  anatomy  is  limited  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  obtaining  the  M.S.  degree.  The  two-year 
program  is  available  to  all  qualified  students  holding  pro- 
fessional degrees  in  the  healing  arts  as  well  as  to  graduate 
students  having  a  strong  biological  science  background. 
Programs  of  study  are  available  in  the  general  area  of 
microscopic  and  gross  anatomy,  embryology,  neuroana- 
tomy and  electromicroscopy.  All  programs  are  strongly 
slanted  toward  a  comparative  approach  and  students  are 
not  limited  to  a  particular  species  for  research  purposes. 
Research  opportunities  are  offered  further  through  the 
Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine.  A  limited  number  of 
post-doctoral  research  assistantships  are  available 
through  the  institute  and  other  financial  support  may  be 
sought  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Students  interested  in  comparative  anatomical  study 
programs  should  contact  this  department  directly  to  de- 
termine specific  requirements. 

602.  Veterinary  Hematology.  5  hours.  (Mr.  Bell.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  357  or  equivalent  and  one  related 
senior  division  course.  Open  to  all  students  of  graduate 
standing  who  meet  the  prerequisites. 
A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  proper  identification  of  cell  types  found  in 
peripheral  blood  and  bone  marrow  of  the  various  do- 
mestic animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  various  morpho- 
logical and  staining  characteristics  of  the  various  cell 
types.  Students  are  required  to  prepare  and  study  periph- 
eral blood  and  bone  marrow  smears  in  the  various  do- 
mestic animals.  Periodic  reports  from  current  literature 
will  also  be  required. 

604-605-606.  Histology  and  Embryology  of  the  Domes- 
tic Animals.  15  hours.  (Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Blair.) 
A  three  quarter  sequence  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  the  normal  microscopic  anatomy  of  domestic 
animals.  The  first  quarter  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  study 
of  basic  tissues  followed  by  a  brief  review  of  pig  em- 
bryology. The  following  two  quarters  are  devoted  to  his- 
tology of  the  various  organ  systems.  Credit  will  be  given 


for  an  individual  quarter's  work.  Selected  topics  will  be 
discussed  and  library  research  papers  will  be  required. 

607.  Neuroanatomy  of  Domestic  Animals.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Open  to  all  qualified  graduate  or  undergradu- 
ate students  in  the  biological  sciences. 

A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  of  the  gross, 
microscopic  and  ultrastructural  aspects  of  neuroanatomy 
presented  from  a  comparative  viewpoint  using  the  dog 
as  the  basic  animal. 

608.  Avian  Comparative  Anatomy.  (Mr.  Bell.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  and  357  or  equivalent  courses. 
A  histological  study  of  tissues  and  organs  of  domestic 
fowls  compared  with  those  of  mammals.  Conducted  as 
a  lecture,  laboratory,  seminar  sequence  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  present  discussions  on  current 
comparative  anatomical  subjects. 

674.     Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Canine.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Gross  Anatomy  311,  312,  313,  or  equivalent 
courses.  Open  to  all  qualified  graduate  or  undergraduate 
students  in  veterinary  medicine. 

A  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  practical  and  functional  appli- 
cations of  the  gross  anatomy  involved  in  surgical  proce- 
dures on  the  various  organ  systems  of  the  body. 

807.     Problems   in    Veterinary  Anatomy.   Variable   to  5 

hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  or  equivalent  and  one  other 

senior  division  course  in  biological  sciences  meeting  the 

course  prerequisites. 

Designed  to  allow  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to 

explore,  under  supervision,  anatomical  problems  of  their 

choice.  These  may  be  in  areas  of  gross  or  microscopic 

anatomy. 

803.  Advanced  Veterinary  Histology.  (Mr.  Bell.) 
Prerequisite:  Histology  404,  405,  406  or  equivalent  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Open  to  all  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents in  any  area  of  the  biological  sciences. 
A  lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  histological  variations  in  the  structure  of 
organ  systems  of  domestic  animals.  Functional  aspects 
based  on  comparative  morphology  will  be  stressed. 
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804.  Advanced  Morphogenesis:  Normal  and  Anoma- 
lous. (Mr.  Blair.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Lectures,  laboratories  and  weekly  seminars  on  the  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  development  of  selected  systems  in 
the  cat,  dog,  calf  embryos  and  feti. 

805.  Advanced  Radiographic  Anatomy.  (Mr.  Lewis.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  356  or  Radiology  480  or  equivalent. 
\  series  of  lectures,  discussion  seminars  and  laboratory 

exercises  designed  to  teach  methods  of  contrast  radiog- 
raphy most  commonly  used  in  mammalian  biological 
systems.  Offered  fall  quarters  only. 

806.  Embryology  of  the  Cardiovascular  System  of  Do- 
mestic Animals.  (Mr.  Blair.) 

Prerequisite:  VAH  604  or  VAH  804  and  permission  of 

instructor. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  embryonic  and  fetal  development 


of  the  heart,  major  arteries  and  major  veins  in  selected 
animal  forms. 

870.  Fine  Structure  of  Animal  Tissues.  Three  1  -hour  lec- 
tures plus  one  2-hour  seminar-discussion  period  per 
week.  (Mr.  Munnell.) 

Prerequisite:  VAH  404,  405,  406,  or  Zoology  357  or  equiv- 
alent and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  fall  quarter  of 
even  years. 

A  study  of  fine  structural  histology  and  special  cytology 
of  animal  tissues  and  organs  with  particular  emphasis  on 
giving  the  student  a  basis  for  interpretation  of  electron 
micrographs.  Cellular  and  extracellular  morphologic  spe- 
cializations will  be  related  to  the  function  of  the  tissue 
or  organ. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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VETERINARY 
PARASITOLOGY 


Paul  E.  Thompson 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
parasitology  is  offered  by  the  department.  A  wide  choice 
of  potential  student  dissertation  areas  are  available  and 
include  studies  of  the  host  specificity,  morphogenesis, 
chemotherapy,  and  immunology  of  parasitic  protozoa 
and  helminths  as  well  as  various  aspects  of  wildlife  dis- 
eases. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  are  accepted  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  Prospective  students  who 
wish  to  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  parasitology 
are  required  to  have  either  a  professional  degree  in  a 
medical  science  or  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  biological 
science. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  assistance 
should  contact  the  department  head  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  language  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree  is 
one  language. 

608.  Veterinary  Parasitology.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Roberson.) 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  his- 
tory, pathologic  manifestations,  diagnosis  and  control  of 
parasitic  protozoa,  trematodes,  and  cestodes. 

609.  Veterinary  Parasitology.  4  hours.  Three  lectures 
and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Roberson,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Hanson.) 

Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  his- 
tory, pathologic  manifestations,  diagnosis  and  control  of 
parasitic  nematodes. 

670.  Veterinary  Parasitology.  3  hours.  Two  lectures  and 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  McCall, 
Mr.  Ah,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Roberson,  and  Mr.  Hanson.) 
Included  are  studies  on  taxonomy,  morphology,  life  his- 
tory, pathologic  manifestations,  diagnosis,  and  control  of 
arthropods  of  veterinary  and  medical  significance  and 
their  relationship  to  the  epidemiology  of  animal  dis- 
eases. 


807.  Pathology  of  Parasitic  Diseases  in  Animals.  2  to  5 
hours.  (Offered  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Patholo- 
gy). (Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Thompson.) 
Prerequisite:  PAR  610  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations  produced  in  ani- 
mals by  parasites.  The  common  parasitic  diseases  of  both 
birds  and  mammals  will  be  studied.  Work  will  include 
diseases  produced  by  helminths,  protozoa,  and  arthro- 
pods. 

804.  Veterinary  Nematology.  Three  1-hour  lectures  and 
two  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son.) 

Prerequisite:  PAR  610  or  equivalent. 
Included  will  be  detailed  studies  of  the  nematodes  in- 
fecting domestic  and  laboratory  animals.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  identification  and  biology  of  these  nematodes. 

805.  Problems  in  Parasitology.  2  to  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  PAR  610  or  equivalent. 

Detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  parasitic  diseases  of 
both  birds  and  mammals.  The  nature  of  the  studies  will 
be  determined  somewhat  by  the  student's  major  field  of 
interest. 

806.  Technics  in  Parasitology.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and 
three  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Hanson 
and  Mr.  Thompson.) 

Prerequisite:  PAR  610  or  equivalent. 

824.  Immunity  to  Animal  Parasites.  (Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Hanson.) 

Prerequisite:  PAR  610  or  equivalent  and  MMB  610  or 
equivalent. 

Immunity  to  parasitic  protozoa,  helminths,  and  arthro- 
pods. In  vivo  as  well  as  in  vitro  techniques  will  be  utilized 
to  demonstrate  these  principles  and  mechanisms. 

830.  Seminar  in  Veterinary  Parasitology.  1  hour  each 
course.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  veterinary  medicine 
or  a  closely  allied  field. 

Graduate  students  and  staff  members  will  regularly  par- 
ticipate in  the  review  and  discussion  of  basic  problems 
and  parasitic  diseases  currently  or  potentially  important 
in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 
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850.     Diseases  of  Wildlife.  (Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr. 

Shotts.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  fundamental  instruction 

in  wildlife  diseases.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  gross 

anatomy,  necropsy  procedures,  gross  and  microscopic 

alterations  of  diseases  tissues  produced  by  bacterial,  my- 

i  oti<  and  v  iral  agents. 


857.     Diseases  of  Wildlife.  (Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr. 

Shotts.) 

Prerequisite:  PAR  850. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fundamental  concepts 

of  toxicologic  nutritional  and  parasitologic  diseases  as 

they  relate  to  public  health,  diseases  of  livestock  and 

game  management. 

930.     Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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VETERINARY 
PATHOLOGY 


D.  E.  Tyler 

(Veterinary  Building,  South  Campus) 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
veterinary  pathology  is  offered  by  the  department.  A 
wide  choice  of  potential  student  dissertation  areas  are 
available  and  include  elucidation  of  the  etiology  and 
pathogenesis  of  a  variety  of  specific  disease  entities,  stu- 
dies in  fine  structural  pathology,  biochemical  pathology 
and  immunopathology. 

Applicants  for  graduate  study  are  accepted  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  Prospective  students  are 
required  to  have  a  professional  degree  in  a  medical  sci- 
ence. 

Prospective  students  desiring  financial  assistance 
should  contact  the  department. head  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  Graduate  School. 

The  language  requirement  for  the  doctoral  degree  is 
one  language. 

603.  Medical  Photography.  Three  1-hour  lectures  and 
two  3-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Studies  are  made  of  technics  dealing  with  gross  spec- 
imen photography,  macrophotography,  and  photomi- 
crography. Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
production  of  prints  for  scientific  publications. 

605.     General  Pathology.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  357  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  response  of  the  animal  body  to  disease. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  dynamics  of  the  disease 

process  and  the  morphologic  alterations  which  result. 

675.  Microscopic  Pathology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 

Studies  are  made  of  the  basic  microscopic  alterations  of 
tissue  resulting  from  disease.  Specific  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals  will  be  used  to  illustrate  these  changes. 

676.  Necropsy  Pathology.  1  to  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 

Studies  are  made  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  altera- 
tions of  tissues  resulting  from  disease.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  procedures  of  necropsy  diagnosis  of  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals. 


807.  Pathology  of  Parasitic  Diseases  in  Animals.  2  to  5 
hours.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  VPP  409  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  pathologic  alterations  produced  in  ani- 
mals by  parasites.  The  common  parasitic  diseases  of  both 
birds  and  mammals  will  be  studied.  Work  will  include 
diseases  produced  by  helminths,  protozoa,  and  arthro- 
pods. 

802.  Cellular  Pathology.  3  to  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 

Detailed  study  of  the  various  responses  of  the  body  to 
disease  processes.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  micro- 
scopic, fine  structural  and  molecular  changes. 

803.  Surgical  Pathology.  2  to  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  802  or  equivalent. 

Studies  made  on  the  clinical  indications  for  biopsy  and 
the  diagnosis  of  individual  surgical  specimens.  Surgical 
specimens  currently  submitted  will  be  studied  as  well  as 
those  from  the  large  volume  of  cases  on  file  in  the  de- 
partment. 

805.     Problems  in  Veterinary  Pathology.  2  to  5  hours. 

(Staff.) 

Prerequisites:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 

Detailed  studies  will  be  made  of  disease  problems  of 

both  birds  and  mammals.  The  nature  of  the  studies  will 

be  determined  somewhat  by  the  student's  major  field  of 

interest. 

874,  875,  876.  Seminar  in  Veterinary  Pathology.  1  hour 
each  course.  (Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  veterinary  medicine 
or  a  closely  allied  field. 

Graduate  students  and  staff  members  will  regularly  par- 
ticipate in  the  review  and  discussion  of  basic  problems 
and  diseases  currently  or  potentially  important  in  the 
field  of  veterinary  medicine. 

822.     Microscopic  Pathology  of  Poultry.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  425,  426,  427  or  equivalent,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

Detailed  microscope  studies  will  be  made  of  avian  tis- 
sues and  the  effects  of  specific  diseases  and  their  proc- 
esses on  them.  A  working  knowledge  of  tissue 
processing  and  differential  staining  will  be  included.  De- 
tailed studies  of  gross  and  microscopic  alterations  of  tis- 
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sues,  organs  and  systems  of  animals  and  birds  which 
have  received  excessive  or  deficient  nutritive  elements. 

830.  Neuropathology.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 
Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pa- 
thologic alterations  resulting  from  viral,  bacterial  or  my- 
cotic invasions  of  the  nervous  system.  Attention  will  also 
be  directed  toward  alterations  brought  about  by  onco- 
logical processes. 


832.     Pathology  of  Laboratory  Animals.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisites:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 
Detailed  studies  of  the  etiology,  tissue  alterations,  both 
macroscopic  and  microscopic,  and  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  common  laboratory  animals  with  emphasis  on  the 
pathologic  alterations. 

835.     Experimental  Pathology.  5  hours.  (Staff.) 
Prerequisite:  VPP  427  or  equivalent. 
Detailed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study  of  the  pa- 
thologic alterations  resulting  from  experimentally  pro- 
duced diseases. 

930.  5-50  hours,  (staff.) 


194  Courses  of  Instruction 


ZOOLOGY 


Peter  E.  Thompson 

(Biological  Sciences  Building,  Science  Center) 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. Requirements  for  the  M.S.  include  45  hours  of 
course  work;  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  lan- 
guage; satisfactory  performance  on  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations; and  an  acceptable  thesis  embodying  original 
research  in  a  specialized  area.  Requirements  for  the  Ph. 
D.  include  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language; 
satisfactory  performance  on  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions; and  an  acceptable  dissertation.  There  is  no  re- 
quired number  of  hours  of  course  work  for  the 
doctorate. 

Facilities  for  graduate  training  include  campus  labora- 
tories equipped  with  modern  instrumentation  for  con- 
trolled environment  studies,  electron  microscopy, 
radioisotope  studies,  animal  rooms,  greenhouses,  and  an 
aquarium  room.  Available  off-campus  facilities  include 
the  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography,  the  Marine  In- 
stitute at  Sapelo  Island,  Savannah  River  Laboratory  of 
Ecology  within  the  AEC  Savannah  River  Reservation.  The 
University's  membership  in  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Uni- 
versities, the  Organization  for  Tropical  Studies  and  the 
Highlands  Biological  Station  allows  students  access  to 
the  programs  and  facilities  of  these  organizations. 

607.     Advanced  Genetics.  (Mr.  Thompson.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

The  experimental  bases  of  modern  genetic  theory. 

602.  Protozoology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Paulin.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  biology. 
A  study  of  the  phylum  Protozoa  with  emphasis  on  mor- 
phology, physiology,  life  histories  and  the  role  of  proto- 
zoa in  biological  research. 

60J.  Mammalogy.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Provost.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  senior  division  courses  in  zoology. 
A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evo- 
lution of  mammals  with  special  emphasis  on  land  mam- 
mals of  the  Southeast. 


604.  Herpetology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
The  evolution,  ecology,  behavior,  structure  and  physiol- 
ogy of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

605.  Ichthyology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Scott.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  356,  and  one  other  senior  division 
course  in  zoology. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  distribution,  ecology,  and  evo- 
lution of  fishes  with  special  reference  to  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  fishes  of  eastern  North  America. 

606.  Ornithology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Provost.) 

Prerequisite:  ZOO  226  or  equivalent  in  another  biologi- 
cal science. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  birds,  emphasizing  the 
identification,  classification,  life  histories,  and  behavior 
of  Georgia  species. 

607.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  One  lecture  and 
four  double  laboratory  periods.  (Ms.  Thomas.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  bi- 
ology of  the  acoelomate  and  pseudocoelomate  phyla. 

608.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  One  lecture  and 
four  double  laboratory  periods.  (Ms.  Thomas.) 
Prerequisite:  ZOO  607  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  morphology,  taxonomy,  phylogeny  and  general  bi- 
ology of  the  coelomate  phyla. 

670.     Evolution.  (Mr.  Crozier.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

The  origin  and  maintenance  of  hereditary  variation  in 

populations. 

677.     Chromosomal  Basis  of  Heredity.  Three  lectures 
and  two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Ms.  Mattingly.) 
Prerequisite:  BIO  301  or  equivalent  or  a  course  in  cell 
biology  or  genetics. 

The  behavior  of  chromosomes,  nuclei,  and  nucleoli  dur- 
ing the  cell  cycle. 
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622  -\nimal  Physiology.  Four  lectures  and  one  double 
laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 

quisite:  BIO  300  or  equivalent. 
The  physiology  of  neural  and  humoral  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms. 

621     Animal  Physiology.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  300  or  equivalent. 

The   physiology  of   nutrition,   metabolism,   circulation, 

transport,  and  excretion. 

624      Vertebrate  Physiology.  (Mr.  Kent  and  Mr.  Taylor.) 
Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  equivalent. 
The  environmental  physiology  of  animals;  osmotic  and 
ionic  regulation;  temperature  regulation;  gas  exchange. 

625.     Physiology  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter,  6  hours 

maximum.  (Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  Kent,  and  Mr.  Taylor.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors. 

Weekly  meeting  reviewing  recent  research  literature  in 

physiology. 

660.     Marine  Ecology.  (Mr.  Frankenberg.) 
Prerequisite:  Biology  302. 

Ecological  principles  as  exemplified  by  marine  environ- 
ments, organisms,  populations,  communities,  and  eco- 
system. 

672.  Parasitology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  McChee.) 

Prerequisite:  ZOO  225  or  equivalent  in  another  biologi- 
cal science. 

A  comparative  study  of  internal  parasites  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals. 

680.  Analysis  of  Development  I.  Three  lectures.  (Mr. 
Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay.) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  301  or  consent  of  the  instructors. 
Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biology; 
considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 

687.     Analysis  of  Development  II.  Three  lectures.  (Mr. 

Coward  and  Mr.  Lindsay.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  680. 

Analysis  of  current  problems  in  developmental  biology; 

considerations  at  the  molecular,  cellular,  and  tissue  level. 

684.     Animal  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 

laboratory  periods.  (Ms.  Mattingly.) 

Prerequisite:  ZOO  225  or  ZOO  125. 

A  study  of  the  tissue  and  their  organization  into  organs 

and  organ  systems  in  animals. 

800.  Ecological  Energetics.  Three  lectures  and  one  double 

laboratory  period.  (Mr.  Wiegert.) 

Prerequisite:  Biology  302  and  one  other  senior  division 

course  in  biological  science. 

A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  explore  the  principles  of 

energetics  as  applied  to  ecological  systems. 

807.  Parasitic  Protozoa.  (Mr.  McChee.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Experimental  study  of  the  morphology,  life  histories, 

classification  and  parasitic  relationships  of  protozoan 

parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

802.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Biochemistry  of  Parasites. 
(Mr.  Agosin.) 

Prerequisite:  Biochemistry  802  and  a  course  in  parasitol- 
ogy, or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Comparative  aspects  of  metabolism  of  parasitic  proto- 
zoans and  helminths  including  unique  biochemical 
characteristics,  rational  basis  of  chemotherapy,  bio- 
chemistry of  parasite  vectors  and  their  control. 


870.  Liminology  and  Oceanography.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Pomeroy  and  Mr. 
Schindler.) 

Prerequisite:  Two  appropriate  senior  division  courses, 
plus  a  working  knowledge  of  elementary  physics,  chem- 
istry and  algebra. 

The  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  lakes,  streams  and 
oceans. 

877.  Marine  Biology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double  labo- 
ratory periods.  (Mr.  Pomeroy.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  810. 

Populations  of  the  oceans,  their  interactions  and  rela- 
tions to  the  environment. 

872.  fresh  Water  Biology.  Two  lectures  and  three  double 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Schindler.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  810. 

Study  of  fresh  water  organisms,  their  identification,  na- 
tural history  and  environmental  relationships. 

873.  Seminar  in  Hydrobiology.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum.  (Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Franken- 
berg, Mr.  Schindler.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors. 

Weekly  meetings  for  discussion  of  current  research  in 

marine  and  fresh-water  biology  and  related  areas. 

820.  Cellular  Physiology.  Three  lectures  and  two  double 
laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Cosgrove.) 
Prerequisite:  One  course  each  in  physiology  and  phys- 
ical chemistry. 

A  study,  at  the  cellular  level,  of  the  nature  and  mecha- 
nisms of  the  fundamental  physiological  processes. 

827.  Advanced  Physiology.  (Mr.  Cosgrove,  Mr.  Kent,  and 
Mr.  Taylor.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  624. 

An  intensive  study,  through  reading,  discussion  and  lab- 
oratory investigation,  of  special  topics  in  physiology. 

826.  Comparative  Neurophysiology.  Three  lectures  and 
two  double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Taylor.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  624. 

Properties  and  functions  of  nervous  systems,  receptors 
and  muscles. 

829.  Advanced  Endocrinology.  Two  lectures  and  three 
double  laboratory  periods.  (Mr.  Kent) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  624.  Offered  alternate  years,  in- 
cluding 1971-72. 

Research  literature  and  analytical  techniques  in  compar- 
ative endocrinology. 

830.  Seminar  in  Parasitology.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6 
hours  maximum.  (Mr.  McGhee.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Weekly  meeting  devoted  to  discussions  of  parasitologi- 

cal  subjects. 

840.  Animal  Cytology.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple  lab 
periods  per  week.  (Mr.  Bryan.) 
Prerequisite:  Biology  301. 

The  cell  as  a  structural  and  functional  unit.  Role  of  nucle- 
us and  cytoplasm  in  cellular  processes,  development  and 
in  inheritance. 

854.  Physiological  Ecology.  (Mr.  Odum.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Ecological  principles  emphasizing  physical  factors  of  the 
environment,  including  ionizing  radiation,  as  they  affect 
the  organism  as  a  whole. 
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855.  Population  Ecology.  (Mr.  Smith.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Ecological  principles  with  emphasis  on  population  dy- 
namics. 

856.  Ecology  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6  hours 
maximum.  (Mr.  Odum  and  Staff.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Weekly  meetings  covering  recent  advances  in  ecology 
and  emphasizing  the  integration  of  current  ideas  and 
data  from  plant,  animal  and  microbial  research. 

857.  Pollution  Ecology.  (Mr.  Odum  and  Mr.  Wiebe.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors. 

Problems  of  environmental  pollution  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  basic  biological  sciences  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  ecosystem  concept. 

858.  Systems  Ecology  I.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  labo- 
ratory period.  (Mr.  Patten.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  di- 
gital and  analog  computer  implementation  of  models. 
Topics  in  systems  analysis  and  operations  research  as 
applied  to  ecology. 

859.  Systems  Ecology  II.  Two  lectures  and  one  single  lab- 
oratory period.  (Mr.  Patten.) 

Prerequisite:  Zoology  858. 

Design  and  organization  of  ecological  systems,  with  di- 
gital and  analog  computer  implementation  of  models. 
Topics  in  systems  analysis  and  operations  research  as 
applied  to  ecology. 

860.  Seminar  in  Cell  Biology.  (Mr.  Bryan.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

Weekly  meetings  devoted  to  discussions  of  current  re- 
search in  cell  biology.  A  different  main  theme  will  be 


selected  for  each  quarter  offered  to  give  emphasis  to 
areas  showing  especially  significant  advances. 

868.  Systems  Ecology:  Dynamic  Analysis  I.  (Mr.  Patten.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  859,  Math  401  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Transient  response,  frequency  response,  pulse  testing 
and  sensitivity  analysis;  field  and  laboratory  applications. 

869.  Systems  Ecology:  Dynamic  Analysis  II.  (Mr.  Patten.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  868. 

A  continuation  of  Zoology  868. 

870.  Genetics  Seminar.  One  hour  per  quarter;  6  hours 
maximum.  (Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Howe.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors. 

Weekly  meetings  reviewing  recent  research  literature  in 
genetics. 

880.  Developmental  Biology  Seminar.  One  hour  per 
quarter;  6.  hours  maximum.  (Mr.  Coward  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say.) 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructors. 
Weekly  discussions  of  current  literature  in  developmen- 
tal biology. 

894.  Cytochemistry.  Three  lectures  and  two  triple  lab  pe- 
riods per  week.  (Mr.  Bryan.) 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  840  and  Biochemistry  801. 
Theory  and  techniques  for  chemical  analyses  of  individ- 
ual cells.  Interpretation  of  cell  chemistry  in  relation  to 
replication,  differentiation  and  growth. 

900.  Problems  in  Zoology.  (Staff.) 

This  course  allows  students  to  work  intensively  on  ap- 
proved problems  in  certain  fields  of  zoology. 

930.  Thesis.  5-50  hours.  (Staff.) 
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Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Dietz,  Alfred,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Dince,  Robert  R.,  Professor  of  Banking  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Dinnan,  lames  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Reading 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Fordham 

Dodd,  Lamar,  Lamar  Dodd  Professor  of  Art,  Regents' 
Professor  of  Art  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts 
D.F.A.,  Chattanooga;  D.F.A.,  Florida  State 

Duncan,  James  Robert,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Duncan,  Marion  Mahan,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Duncan,  Wilbur  Howard,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Duke 


Dunn,  Delmer  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Dunn,  E.  Lloyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  California 

Dure,  Leon  Sebring,  III,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Eagon,  Robert  Garfield,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Edwards,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Edwards,  Hardy  Malcolm,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Poultry 
Science  and  Animal  Nutrition  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Edwards,  James  Donald,  Professor  of  Accounting 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Eidson,  Caswell  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  Medical  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Eisele,  James  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of 
Curriculum  and  Supervision 
Ed.D.,  New  York 

Ellis,  Robert  A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Endres,  Rolf  C.  J.,  Visiting  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Munich 

Endsley,  Richard  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Child 
Development  and  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Escarraz,  Donald  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Banking 
and  Finance  and  in  the  Institute  of  Government 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Feldman,  Edmund  Burke,  Professor  of  Art  and  Alumni 
Foundation  Distinguished  Professor 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Finco,  Delmar  R.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Findley,  Warren  G.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Finn,  Robert  H.,  Professor  of  Management 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Finnerty,  William  R.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Microbiology  and  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Fisher,  Donald  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Flatt,  William  Perry,  Professor  of  Animal  Science  and 
Director  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations 
Ph.D.  Cornell 
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Fleming,  Attie  Anderson,  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Fletcher,  Oscar  Jasper,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Foley,  Charles  William,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

Forehand,  Rex  L,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Alabama 

Fortson,  James  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources  and  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Fosgate,  Olin  Tracy,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Frankenberg,  Dirk,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Franklin,  Rudolph  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology  and  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Free,  William  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Freshley,  Dwight  Lowell,  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Speech  Communication 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Frey,  Robert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Fuller,  Melvin  S.,  Prof essor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Fuller,  Melvin  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Gabrielsen,  Bramwell  W.  C,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education 
Ed.D.,  New  York  University 

Garbin,  Albeno  P.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Garst,  John  F.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Gazda,  George  Michael,  Professor  of  Counselor 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 

Gentry,  Harold  Wayne,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ed.D.,  Tennessee 

Gerschefski,  Edwin,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.B.,  Yale 

Giardini,  Armando  Alfonzo,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Gibson,  Frank  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 


Giddens,  Joel  Edwin,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Giles,  Norman  H.,  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Professor  of 
Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Goetsch,  Dennis  D.,  Professor  Physiology  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

Golembiewski,  Robert  Thomas,  Research  Professor  of 
Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Golley,  Frank  Benjamin,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Ecology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Goolsby,  Thomas  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Graham,  Richard,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Granrose,  John  T.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Gratzek,  John  Bernard,  Professor  of  Medical 

Microbiology  and  Head  of  Department  of  Medical 

Microbiology 

Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Green,  James  LeRoy,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Greene,  Barbara  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Foods  and 
Nutrition  School  of  Home  Economics  and  College 
Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Greene,  Mark  R.,  Professor  of  Insurance 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Greenwood,  William,  Research  Professor  of 
Management 
Ph.D.,  St.  Louis 

Gross,  Walter,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  New  York 

Gruner,  Charles  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Hall,  Morrill  M.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State 

Halpin,  Andrew  W.,  Research  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Halverson,  Paul  M.,  Research  Professor  of  Curriculum 
and  Supervision 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Hamdy,  Mostafa  Kamal,  Professor  of  Food  Science  and 
in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 
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Hammes,  John  Anthony,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Mammons,  Ray  Otto,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Genetics,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Handler,  George  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Hanlin,  Richard  Thomas,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Hanson,  William  L,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Hargreaves,  Leon  Abraham,  jr.,  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Harris,  James  F.,  )r.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

Harrison,  Frank  Russell,  III,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Harrison,  Robert  L,  Associate  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Hassell,  James  Woodrow,  Jr.,  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Hauser,  Ellis  Wesley,  Adjunct  Research  associate  in 
Agronomy,  Tifton,  Georgia,  U.S.D.A. 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Hayes,  Frank  A.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 
D.V.M.,  Georgia 

Heggoy,  Alf  Andrew,  Associate  Professor  of  His4ory 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Helms,  Carl  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Hendershott,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  and 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Hendricks,  Charles  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Microbiology  and  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Colorado  State 

Hendrix,  Floyd  Fuller,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Coastal  Plains  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  California 

Henry,  Vernon  James,  Professor  of  Geology,  Sapelo 
Island,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A.&M. 

Hercules,  D.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  M.I.T. 


Heric,  Eugene  LeRoy,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
Coordinator  of  Instructional  Institutes 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Hermann,  H.  R.  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Herndon,  George  Melvin,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Herz,  Norman,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Heslep,  Robert  Durham,  Professor  of  Philosophy  of 
Education  and  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Hewlett,  John  David,  Professor  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Hill,  Richard  K.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Himel,  Chester  Mora,  Research  Professor  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Hobbs,  Daniel  Franklin,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Family  Development  and  Sociology  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Hodge,  Milton  Holmes,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Hollingsworth,  John  G.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Rice 

Holmes,  William  Fowler,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Rice 

Honigberg,  Irwin  Leon,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Hooper,  Billy  Ernest,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Home,  James  Grady,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Tulane 

Howard,  George  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 
Ph.D.,  Hebrew  Union  College 

Howard,  James  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology, 
Sapelo  Island,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Brigham  Young 

Howe,  Henry  Branch,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Howell,  Almonte  Charles,  Jr.,  Research  Professor  of 
Music 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Hoy,  Don  Roger,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Huber,  Thomas  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology,  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 
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Huberty,  Carl  ).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Hudson,  Charles  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Huff,  Gerald  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Humphreys,  Walter  J.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Director  of  Electron  Microscopy  Laboratory 
Ph.D.,  California 

Hunt,  Jacob  Tate,  Professor  of  Special  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Program  for  Exceptional  Children 
Ph.D.,  California 

Hunter,  Preston  Eugene,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Hurst,  Vernon  ).,  Research  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Huseman,  Richard  C,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Huston,  Till  Monroe,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Inman,  Franklin  Pope,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Microbiology  and  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Isaac,  Walter,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Iturrian,  William  B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 

Janzen,  Edward  George,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

jellum,  Milton  D.,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Experiment, 
Georgia 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Jenkins,  James  Hobart,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Joelson,  Edith  Weisskopf,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Vienna  (Austria) 

Johannes,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Hawaii 

John,  Robert  Wells,  Professor  of  Music 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Johnson,  Archie  Doyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science  and  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

Johnson,  Charles  Edgar,  Professor  of  Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Ed.D.,  Illinois 

Johnson,  H.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Florida 


Johnson,  Ralph  H.,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 
Ed.D.,  Syracuse 

Johnston,  Francis  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Jones,  Ethel  Bengree,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Jones,  J.  Benton,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  in 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Jones,  Lois  Marilyn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Jones,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Jones,  Wilbur  Devereaux,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Jowdy,  Albert  Willoughby,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Administration  and  Head  of  Department  of 
Pharmacy  Administration 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Kadis,  Solomon,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

Kahan,  Gerald,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Kalivoda,  Theodore  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign 
Language  Education  and  Romance  Languages 
Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

Kaufman,  Glen  Frank,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook 

Keach,  Everett,  Professor  of  Social  Science  Education 
Ed.D.,  Harvard 

Kehoe,  John  Daniel,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Art 

M.A.,  Michigan 

Kennett,  Lee,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Kenney,  James  Benson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Associate  to  the 
Provost 
Ed.D.,  Arkansas 

Kent,  Harry  Alvin,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Oregon 

Kenyon,  James  Byron,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geography 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Key,  Joe  L.,      Research  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

King,  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

King,  Karl  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Family 

Development  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

King,  Robert  Bruce,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 
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Kingston,  Albert  lames,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph  D.,  Cornell 

Klatt,  Leon  N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Kleven,  Stanley  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  and  Medical  Microbiology  and  Director  of  the 
Poultry  Disease  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Koch,  George  S.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Kochert,  Gary  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Koehler,  Philip  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

Koelsche,  Charles  L,  Professor  of  Science  Education 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Kools,  Joseph  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Kossack,  Carl  F.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Kotzan,  Jeffrey  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Administration 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Kraft,  Leonard  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ed.D.,  Michigan  State 

Krispyn,  Egbert,  Professor  of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Kuhn,  Cedric  W.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Land,  Aubrey  C,  Research  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Landau,  David  P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Langley,  Lester  Danny,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Kansas 

Larkins,  Guy,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Utah  State 

LaRocca,  Joseph  Paul,  Professor  of  Medicinal 
Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

Lassiter,  James  William,  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Lea,  Arden  O.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Ledvinka,  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Management 
and  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 


Lee,  Everett  S.,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Lee,  John  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  New  South  Wales  (Australia) 

LeGall,  Jean,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
and  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Marseille  (France) 

Legler,  John  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Banking  and 
Finance  and  in  the  Institute  of  Government 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Lether,  Frank  G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Utah 

Leverett,  E.  J.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Risk  Management  and 
Insurance  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Risk 
Management  and  Insurance 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Levine,  David  L.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Lewis,  Robert  Alan,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Lewis,  Robert  E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology 
D.V.M.,  Michigan  State 

Lewis,  Ward  B.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Leyden,  Donald  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Emory 

Li  I  lard,  Dorris  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 

Lindsay,  David  Taylor,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Lissitz,  Robert  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Ljungdahl,  Lars,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
and  Microbiology  and  in  the  Institute  of 
Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Lowenstein,  Morrison,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Logue,  Calvin  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 
Communication 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Long,  Huey  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Adult  Education 
and  in  the  Institute  of  Community  and  Area 
Development 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Love,  William  G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Lovins,  Robert  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  California 

Lowe,  George  D.,  II,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 
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Lowrey,  Robert  Sidney,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Lukert,  P.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Lund,  Horace  Odin,  Professor  of  Entomology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Luttrell,  Everett  Stanley,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology  and  Plant  Genetics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Luzzi,  Louis  A.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island 

McCarter,  States  Marion,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Clemson 

McCartney,  Morley  Gordon,  Professor  of  Poultry 
Science,  Head  of  the  Department,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

McCleary,  Stephen  H.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

McCreery,  Robert  Atkeson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University 

McCutchen,  Earl  Stuart,  Alumni  Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Art 
M.A.,  Ohio  State 

McDonald,  Leslie  E.,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

McGhee,  Robert  Barclay,  Alumni  Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

McGuffey,  C.  W.,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State  University 

McKenzie,  Barbara,  Associate  Professor  of  journalism 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

McKillip,  William  D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

McLendon,  )onathon  Collins,  Professor  of  Social 
Studies  Education 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Macagnoni,  Virginia  Mary,  Professor  of  Instructional 
Supervision 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Mamatey,  Victory  S.,  Research  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Paris,  France 

Marando,  Vincent  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Institute  of  Government 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 


Marchinton,  Robert  Larry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Auburn 

Marshall,  George  Octavius,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Martinelli,  Louis  C,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicinal 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  California  (San  Francisco) 

Mason,  George  E.,  Professor  of  Education  (Reading) 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Masten,  )ohn  T.,  Georgia  Bankers'  Association 
Professor  of  Banking  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Matthews,  Robert  Wendell,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Mattingly,  M.  Ellen,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 

May,  lack  Truett,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Melton,  Charles  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame 

Meltzer,  Richard  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Mendicino,  )oseph,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biochemistry  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Menendez,  Manuel  G.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Michaels,  Gene  Earl,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Michel,  Burlyn  Everett,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Miller,  Eugene  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Miller,  Theodore  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Education 
Ed.D.,  Florida 

Miller,  William  Jack,  Professor  of  Dairy  Science,  College 
Experiment  Station,  and  Alumni  Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Miller,  William  Long,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Mitchell,  Kevin  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Mitchell,  William  Jerome,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Mize,  Jessie  Julia,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 
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Mokler,  Corwin  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Monk,  Carl  Douglas,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Moore,  Hamilton  Frazier,  Professor  of  Journalism 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Moore,  Rayburn  Sabatzky,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Morris,  Harold  Donald,  Terrell  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Mulligan,  Benjamin  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Mississippi 

Murdoch,  Richard  Kenneth,  Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  the  University  Center  in  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  California 

Nemetz,  Anthony  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Nethercut,  William  R.,  Professor  of  Classics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

Newsome,  George  Lane,  Professor  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Newton,  M.  Gary,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Nicholls,  Robert  P.,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Environmental  Design 
M.L.A.,  Pennsylvania 

Niemi,  Albert  W.,  )r.  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

Nigro,  Felix,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Nix,  Harold  L,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Noakes,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Anthropology  and  Director  of  General  Research 
Services 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M 

Noble,  Clyde  Everett,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Noles,  Richard  Kenneth,  Professor  of  Poultry  Science 
and  Associate  Director  of  Instruction,  College  of 
Agriculture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

North,  Ronald  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Associate  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Natural  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Clemson 

O'Briant,  Walter  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Emory 


Odum,  Eugene  Pleasants,  Fuller  E.  Callaway  Professor 
of  Ecology  and  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Ecology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

O'Kelley,  George  Ligon,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Olien,  Michael  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Oregon 

Osborn,  D.  Keith,  Professor  of  Child  Development  and 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State 

Osborne,  Robert  Travis,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Director  of  University  Testing  and  Evaluation  Center 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Owens,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Behaviorial  Research 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Pallas,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  California 

Palmatier,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Reading 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Papa,  Kenneth  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Genetics  and  Associate  Plant  Geneticist 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Patel,  Gordhan  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Patten,  Bernard  Clarence,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Patterson,  Charles  I.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Paulin,  Jerome  John,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Payne,  David  A.,  Professor  of  Curriculum 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Payne,  Robert  Bryan,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Payne,  William  Jackson,  Professor  of  Microbiology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Tennessee 

Peacock,  Lelon  James,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  in 
the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Peck,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  and  in  the 
Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Peer,  Larry  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 
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Peifer,  James  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  and 
Biochemistry  and  in  the  Institute  of  Comparative 
Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Pelletier,  S.  William,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Provost  of  the  University 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Perkins,  Henry  Frank,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Perrodin,  Alexander  Frank,  Professor  of  Elementary 
Education  and  Associate  Dean  for  Instruction, 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Pikaart,  Leonard,  Professor  of  Mathematics  Education 
Ed.D.,  Virginia 

Plummer,  Cayther  Lynn,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Pokorny,  Franklin  A.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Horticulture 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Polansky,  Normen  Alburt,  Professor  of  Social  Work 
and  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Pollack,  Robert  H.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Pomeroy,  Lawrence  Richards,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Porter,  David,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Porter,  Thomas  Lee,  Professor  of  Education  (Vocational 
Rehabilitation) 
Ph.D.,  Missouri 

Powell,  William  Morton,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Powers,  John  Joseph,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Provost,  Ernest  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Assistant  of  Wildlife  Management 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State 

Prunty,  Merle  Charles,  Jr.,  Alumni  Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

Ragland,  William  Laumer,  III,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Pathology  and 
Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State 

Ramirez,  Manuel  D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Range,  Willard  Edgar  Allen,  Professor  of  Political 
Science 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Rawson,  James  R.  Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 


Reeves,  Walter  Paschal,  Professor  of  English  and 
Associate  to  the  Provost 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Reid,  Willard  Malcolm,  Alumni  Foundation 

Distinguished  Professor  of  Poultry  Science  Research 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

Reines,  Mervin,  Professor  of  Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Reinfelds,  Juris,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Statistics 
Ph.D.,  Adelaide  (Australia) 

Rentz,  Randall  Robert,  Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Reul,  Myrtle  R.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  and  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ed.D.,  Michigan  State 

Reynolds,  Fred  D.,  Aasociate  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  Alabama 

Rice,  James  Thomas,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Rice,  Marion  Jennings,  Professor  of  Social  Science 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Rice,  Peter  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Rich,  Mark,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Richmond,  Bert  O.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Indiana 

Ritter,  Hope  Thomas  Martin,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Lehigh 

Rives,  John  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Robinson,  Ira  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Roncadori,  Ronald  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

Root,  Shelton  L.,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Language  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia 

Rosen,  Sidney,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Ross,  Herbert  Holdsworth,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Roth,  Ivan  Lambert,  Associate  Professor  of 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Baylor  University 

Ruff,  John  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
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Rusk,  Dean,  Samuel  H.  Sibley  Professor  of 
International  Law 
M.A.,  St.  John's  Oxford 

Rystrom,  Richard  C,  Associate  Professor  of  Reading 
Education 
Ed.D.,  California 

Saffle,  Robert  Lewis,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Saunders,  Fred  Bradley,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Saveland,  Robert  N.,  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
Education 
Ed.D.,  T.C.  Columbia  University 

Saye,  Albert  Berry,  Alumni  Foundation  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Schab,  Fred,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
Ed.D.,  Peabody 

Schaufele,  Christopher  Baldwin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 

Schindler,  James  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
D.Phil.,  Oxford  (England) 

Schoenfeldt,  Lyle  F.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Schramm,  Lee  C,  Associate  Professor  of 

Pharmacognosy  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Pharmacognosy 

Ph.D.,  Connecticut 

Scott,  Alan,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  London 

Scott,  Hugh  L.,  Ill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Scott,  William  Owen  Nixon,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody 

Sedgwick,  John  Popham,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Harvard 

Seerley,  Robert  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Sen  Gupta,  Barun  K.,  Visiting  Associate  .Professor  of 
Geology 
Ph.D.,  India  Institute  of  Technology 

Severens,  Richard  Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Shear,  James  Algan,  Head  of  Department  of 
Geography  and  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Clark 

Shearron,  Gilbert  F.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
Ed.D.,  George  Peabody 


Shenkel,  William  Monroe,  Professor  of  Real  Estate  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Shenton,  Leonard  Roy,  Visiting  Professor  of  Statistics 
D.S.,  Edinburg  University,  Scotland 

Sher,  Richard  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Utah 

Shotts,  E.  B.,  II,  Associate  Professor  of  Medical 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Shrum,  John  W.,  Professor  of  Science  Education 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Shull,  Fremont,  A.,  Jr.,  Research  Professor  of 
Management  andSociology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Shutze,  John  V.,  Professor  of  Extension  Poultry  Science 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Extension  Poultry 
Science 
Ph.D.,  Washington  State 

Siemens,  Nicolai,  Associate  Professor  of  Management 
D.B.A.,  Oregon 

Sikes,  Dennis,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Smit,  C.  J.  B.,  Professor  of  Food  Science 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley,  California 

Smith,  Darwin  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Smith,  Doyne  Muncy,  Professor  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Associate  Dean  for  Services, 
College  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  Colorado 

Smith,  Michael  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Research  Associate,  AEC  Savannah 
River,  Aiken,  South  Carolina 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Smith,  Ralph  Edward,  Associate  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Engineering 
Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Smock,  Charles  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse 

Sobers,  Edward  K.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Sparks,  Darrell,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture, 
College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Spencer,  Warren  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Srivastava,  Prakash  N.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Cambridge 

Stammer,  Charles  Hugh,  Acting  Associate  Dean  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 
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Stanley,  Edward  Alex,  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Steer,  Alfred  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Professor  of  German  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania 

Steffe,  Leslie  P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Steinbeck,  Klaus,  Associate  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State 

Stephens,  Lester  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Miami 

Stephenson,  Edward  A.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Steuer,  Malcolm  Finn,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Stewart,  James  T.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicinal 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Still,  Richard  R.,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Stokes,  C.  Shannon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Stone,  Kirk  H.,  Research  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Strobel,  George  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Southern  California 

Sumner,  Edward  Donald,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 

Talbot,  Richard  Burritt,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Tan,  Kim  Hong,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Fac.  Agr.  Univ.  (Indonesia) 

Tarver,  James  Donald,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Taylor,  Jack,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Taylor,  Robert  Clement,  Associate  Professor  of 
Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Arizona 

Tesser,  Abraham,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Thomas,  Emory  Morton,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Rice 

Thomas,  Roger  Kemp,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 


Thompson,  B.  Blackburn,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicinal  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Mississippi 

Thompson,  Paul  E.,  Research  Professor  of  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Chicago 

Thompson,  Peter  Ervin,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 

Thompson,  William  Joseph,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

Tillman,  Murray  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Timberlake,  Richard  Henry,  Professor  of  Banking  and 
Finance 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Tobia,  Alfonso,  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Torrance,  Ellis  Paul,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
and  Psychology  and  Alumni  Foundation 
Distinguished  Professor 

Travis,  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and 
in  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Tsao,  Ching  Hsi,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

Tummins,  Marvin,  Professor  of  Accounting  and 
Business  Law 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Tyler,  David  Earl,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Pathology 
and  Parasitology  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Pathology  and  Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Ulmer,  Roland,  C,  Professor  of  Adult  Education 
Ed.D.,  Florida  State 

Uzes,  Charles  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  California  (Riverside) 

Van  Eseltine,  William  Parker,  Professor  of  Medical 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Van  Fleet,  Dick  Scott,  Professor  of  Botany 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Varon,  Edith,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis 

Veal,  L.  Ramon,  Associate  Professor  of  Language 
Education 
Ph.D.,  South  Carolina 

Verbrugge,  James  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Banking 
and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Kentucky 

Vincent,  Marilyn  Ford,  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
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Vines,  Herbert,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Ph  D.,  California 

Vinson,  John  Chalmers,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Duke 

Voorhies,  Michael  R.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
Ph.D.,  Wyoming 

Waal,  Carla,      Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and 
Theatre 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

Wachowiak,  Frank  Anthony,  Professor  of  Art 
M.F.A.,  Iowa 

Wade,  Adelbert  Elton,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Waggoner,  William  Horace,  )r.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve 

Walker,  Lester  Carl,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Wallace,  J.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Virginia  Poly.  Tech. 

Ware,  Kenneth  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Yale 

Washburn,  Kenneth  Wayne,  Associate  Professor  of 
Poultry  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Weathersby,  Augustus  Burns,  Professor  of  Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Weaver,  James,  B.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Welch,  Roy  Allen,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Glasgow  (Scotland) 

Wendt,  Paul  Francis,  Professor  of  Real  Estate 
Ph.D.,  Columbia 

West,  Robert  Hunter,  Alumni  Foundation 

Distinguished  Professor  of  English  and  Chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Language  and  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 

Wheeler,  James  O.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Indiana 

White,  William  Francis,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

Whitworth,  Clyde  Weydell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacy 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Wiebe,  William  J.,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Washington 

Wiegert,  Richard  George,  Professor  of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Wilbanks,  William  A.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Texas 


Wilkinson,  Robert  E.,  Professor  of  Agronomy, 
Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  California  (Davis) 

Williams,  Charlotte  L.,  Associate  Professor  of  Special 
Education 
Ed.D.,  Georgia 

Williams,  Floyd  Wendell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Williams,  William  Lawrence,  Research  Professor  of 
Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Wilson,  James  W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education 
Ph.D.,  Stanford      - 

Wood,  Robert  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Woodruff,  James  Frederick,  Professor  of  Geography 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Wooley,  Richard  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medical 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Wynes,  Charles  Ev  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Virginia 

Wynn,  Willard  Kendall,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Florida 

Wynne,  Kenneth  J.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Yeargan,  Percy,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Business 
Law 
Ph.D.,  Alabama 

Ziemke,  Earl  F.,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Ziomek,  Henryk,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota 

ADJUNCT  MEMBERS 

Anderson,  Oscar  Emmett,  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy,  Experiment, 
Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers 

Bailey,  George  W.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Agronomy,  College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Purdue 

Bell,  Durham  K.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant 
Pathology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Blomquist,  Richard  F.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources 
Ph.D.,  Iowa 

Box,  James  E.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Utah  State 
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Bruce,  Robert  Russell,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Agronomy 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Buren,  William  F.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Cornell 

Campbell,  William  Andrew,  Professor  of  Forest 
Resources  C.E.S. 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Chalfant,  Richard  B.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin 

Hardcastle,  Willis  Santford,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Agronomy,  Experiment,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State 

Marks,  Henry  Lewis,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Poultry  Science,  College  Experiment  Station 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 

Marx,  Donald  Henry,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

McCormick,  William  C,  Professor  of  Animal  Science 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science, 
Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M 

Menzel,  David  W.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Director  of  the  Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography 
and  Director  of  Marine  Institute 
Ph.D.,  Michigan 

Papa  Constantinou,  John,  Adjunct  Research  Professor 
of  Zoology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Powers,  Harry  Robert,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate 
in  Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Purcell,  Joseph  Carroll,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 


Economics 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Rowan,  Samuel  J.,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in  Plant 
Pathology 
Ph.D.,  Georgia 

Ruehle,  John  Leonard,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Sanders,  Walter  M.,  Ill,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Siegel,  Herbert  S.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  and 
Research  Physiologist  in  Veterinary  Medicine 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Sparks,  Alton  N.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Iowa  State 

Stewart,  T.  Bonner,  Adjunct  Research  Associate  in 
Parasitology 
Ph.D.,  Illinois 

Taras,  Michael  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Forest  Resources 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

Tippins,  Hamlin  Hannibal,  Professor  of  Entomology 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Entomology  G.E.S. 
Ph.D.,  Auburn 

Wiseman,  Billy  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Kansas  State 

Yates,  Harry  O.,  Ill,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Entomology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

Young,  John  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology,  Tifton,  Georgia 
Ph.D.,  Maryland 
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Inquiries  and  requests  for  information  and  application 
forms  should  be  addressed  as  follows: 

Graduate  Admissions  Director 

Graduate  School 

University  of  Georgia 

Athens,  Georgia  30602 

Telephone:  404/  542-1787 

Housing  for  single  students: 

Department  of  University  Housing 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 
Telephone:  404/  542-1421 

Housing  for  married  students: 

Married  Student  Housing  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 
Telephone:  404/  542-1473 

Payment  of  fees  and  deposits: 
Treasurer's  Office 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 
Telephone:  404/  542-2786 

Scholarships  and  Loans: 

Office  of  Placement  and  Student  Aid 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 
Telephone:  404/  542-3375 


Produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Relations 
The  University  of  Georgia 
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